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These  seems  to  be  something  so  repugnaot  to 
the  pi&rsiiits  of  literature  in  habits  of  trade  and 
commeroe,  that  the  instances  have  been  very  rare 
in  which  they  have  been  combined  in  one  indi- 
vidual.      The    historian    of    the   Medici,    and 
BoGEES  the  Poet,  are  almost  solitary  instances  of 
literary  taste  and  talent  being  united  harmoni- 
ously with  traffic.     Samuel  Rogers  is  a  banker  in 
London,  and  has  been  for  many  years  at  the 
head  of  a  most  respectable  firm.     His  father  fol- 
lowed the  same  business  before  him,  and  amassed 
considerable  wealth,  both  which  became  the  he- 
ritage of  the  Poet,   who   was  born  about   the 
year  176a,  in  London ;  but  little  or  nothing  is 
known  of  the  way  in  which  he  passed  his  early 
years.    His  education  was  liberal,  no  cost  having 
been  spared  to  render  him  an  accomplished  scho- 
lar. That  he  improved  by  thought  and  reflection 
upon  the  lessons  of  his  youth  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  reaping  profit  from  the  extraordinary 
advantages '  which  his  station  obtained  for  him. 
He  always  kept  the  best  society,  both  as  respect- 
ed rank  and  talent,  the  circle  of  which  in  the 
metropolis  of  England  in  his  younger  days  was 
more  than    commonly   brilliant.     His  political 
ideas  are  what  are  styled  liberal,  and  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  reproach  him  with  the  aban- 
donment of  a  single  principle  with  which  he 
originally  set  out  in  life.     Over  most  of  his  early 
ftiends  and  companions  the  grave  has  now  closed, 
and  they  included   among   them   many  great 


With  a  strong  attachment  for  the  Muses,  after 
the  excellent  education  Rogers  received,  it  is  not 
sorprising  that  he  ventured  before  the  public.  His 
first  vrork  was  an  «Ode  to  Superstition,  and 
other  Poems,"  which  appeared  in  1786.  This 
was  followed  by  a  second  publication,  aThe 
Pleasures  of  Memory,*  when  he  had  passed  the 
greenness  of  youth,  having  attained  his  thirtieth 
year.  In  179a  this  |M>em  was  received  by  the 
public  with  universal  applause.  The  subject  was 
happily  chosen,  coming  home  to  the  business  and 
bosoms  of  all;  it  was  executed  with  great  care, 


and  various  passages  display  uncommon  felicity. 
As  a  whole,  perhaps  its  chief  defect  is  that  it 
wants  vigour,  but  the  deficiency  in  this  quality 
is  made  up  in  correctness  and  harmony.  Rogers 
is  one  of  the  most  scrupulous  of  the  sons  of  the 
lyre  in  his  metre,  and  he  too  often  sacrifices  that 
harshness  which  sets  off  the  smoother  passages 
of  a  writer's  works,  and  prevents  sameness  ^nd 
monotony,  to  mere  cold  purity  of  style.  Perhaps 
no  poem  of  equal  size  ever  cost  its  author  so  many 
hours  to  produce.  Not  satisfied  with  his  own 
corrections,  he  repeatedly  consulted  the  taste  of 
some  of  his  friends ;  one  of  the  most  devoted  of 
whom,  Richard  Sharpe,  then  a  wholesale  hatter, 
and  since  Member  of  Parliament,!  has  said  that, 
before  the  publication  of  this  poem,  and  while 
preparing  the  successive  editions  for  press,  they 
had  read  it  together  several  hundred  times,  at 
home  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  and  in  every 
temper  of  mind  that  varied  company  and  varied 
scenery  could  produce. 

In  the  year  1798,  Rogers  published  «  An  Epis- 
tle to  a  Friend,  with  other  Poems,*  and  in  r8ia 
■  The  Voyage  of  Columbus.*  Two  years  after- 
wards, in  conjunction  with  Lord  Byron,  or 
rather  printed  in  the  same  volume  with  Byron'a 
Lara,  appeared  his  tale  of  •  Jacqueline  ;>  a  poem, 
which  displays  a  strange  contrast  to  the  fire 
and  energy  oi  the  author  of  Manured.  Sweet 
and  pleasing  rather  than  striking,  ■  Jacqueline,* 
though  well  received,  contributed  little  to  in- 
crease its  author's  reputation.  «  Human  Life,* 
next  to  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  is  the  roost 
finished  production  of  Rogers.  The  subject  was 
a  good  one,  for  it  was  drawn  from  universal 
nature,  and  connected  with  all  those  rich  asso- 
ciations which  increase  in  attraction  as  we 
journey   onwards  in  the   path   of    life.      It  is 

I  This  gealleman  hu  carried  ihe  art  of  brilliant  and 
interesting  conversation  to  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
perfection,  having  in  fact  reduced  it  to  a  matter  of  mere 
business,  as  systematic  as  Book -Keeping.  He  keeps  an 
index  to  his  multitudinous  common-place  books ;  and  ha« 
a  debtor  and  creditor  account  with  bis  different  i-irules  of 
the  jokes  let  off  or  the  set  speeches  made. 
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an  epitome  of  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
and  is  executed  throaghoat  with  the  poet's 
wonted  care. 

The  friendship  of  Rogers  with  Slieridan  and 
with  Byron  is  well  known.  When  the  great 
wit,  dramatist,  and  orator,  was  near  the  close  of 
his  career,  neglected  by  those  who  were  fore- 
most in  the  circle  of  friends  when  he  enjoyed 
health  and  prosperity,  the  individual  who  re- 
lieved the  wants  of  the  dying  man  was  Rogers ; 
whose  opulence  of  purse  enabled  him  to  do 
that  act  of  benevolence  to  his  friend,  which 
must  ever  be  one  of  his  most  gratifying  remi- 
niscences. It  is  seldom  poets  are  so  well  enabled 
to  meet  the  aspirations  of  their  hearts  towards 
others.  A  dispute  on  the  appearance  of  Moore's 
■Life  of  Sheridan,  •  was  very  warmly  kept  up  con- 
nected with  this  circumstance.  It  was  said  that 
a  friend  of  Sheridan,  of  no  less  rank  than  the  pre- 
sent Ring  of  England  himself,  had  been  among 
those  who,  in  his  last  moments,  were  regardless  of 
the  pecuniary  necessities  of  the  dying  man ;  that 
at  last,  when  no  longer  necessary,  a  sum 
of  money  was  sent  by  the  royal  order,  which 
Sheridan  returned,  saying  that  it*  came  too  late, 
a  friend  having  furnished  him  with  all  he  should 
require  while  life  remained.  Loyalty  never 
lacks  defenders,  or  perhaps  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  not  to  blame,  as  tales  of  distress  are  always 
slow  in  reaching  the  ears  of  individuals  in 
august  stations.  However  the  matter  might  have 
been,  the  affair  was  warmly  disputed  in  respect 
to  the  implied  royal  neglect,  and  remains  still 
in  as  much  uncertainty  as. ever;  but  Rogers 
gloriously  carried  off  the  pahn  of  friendship  and 
Iveling  on  the  occasion,  let  the  truth  lie  which 
side  it  may,  in  res|iect  of  the  tender  from  a 
higher  quarter.  Byron  and  Rogers  were  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy,  both  iu  England  and 
during  the  poet's  residence  in  Italy.  In  that 
medley  of  truth  and  falsehood,  the  •  Recollections 
of  Byron*  by  Medwin,  the  noble  poet  is  described 
as  alluding  to  a  singular  talent  for  epigram,  which 
Rogers  is  made  to  possess.  This  talent,  however, 
has  been  very  sparingly  employed.  Certain 
buffoons  aud  scribblers  in  Sunday  newspapers, 
who  have  been  opposed  from  political  principles, 
or  rather  whose  pay  at  the  moment  was  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  taken  by  the  venerable 
poet,  impudently  ascribed  a  thousand  bons-mots 
and  repartees  to  Rogers,  whom  they  never  saw 
in  their  lives,  and  which  they  manufactured 
themselves.  His  skill  in  writing  epigram,  how- 
ever, is  acknowledged ;  but  what  he  has  produced 
is  the  work  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman ; 
for  there  is  not  an  individual  in  existence  less 
likely  to  trespass  on  the  rules  prescribed  for  the 


conduct  of  either,  by  the  regulations  of  social 
intercourse. 

Our  poet  has  travelled  much  out  of  his  own 
country,  and  he  is  not  less  a  master  of  manners 
in  the  better  classes  of  society  abroad  than  at 
home.  His  «  Sketches  in  Italy,*  prove  that  he 
was  no  unobservant  sojourner  , abroad ;  and  as 
his  opportunities  for  observation  were  great,  be 
did  not  fail  to  profit  by  them  proportionately. — 
This  may  be  noticed  in  his  conversation,  wliich 
is  always  amusing  and  instructive;  and,  more  par- 
ticularly when,  visiting  the  circles  of  his  fashion- 
able or  learned  friends,  he  becomes  the  spokes- 
man on  some  topic  which  interests  him,  and  which 
he  sees  affording  gratification  to  others. 

Ro<rers  never  entered  upon  the  stormy  ocean 
of  politics.  This  is  singular,  from  the  number 
of  bis  political  friends,  and  the  example  set  him 
by  his  father.  The  elder  Rogers  was  renowned 
in  the  annals  of  parliamentary  elections  for  a  se- 
vere contest  with  Colonel  Holroyd,  subsequently 
Lord  Sheffield,  in  dividing  the  suffrages  of 
the  city  of  Coventry,  when  the  obstinacy  of 
the  combat  attracted  much  attention.  He  has 
wisely  preferred  the  gratification  of  a  pure 
taste,  and  the  interchanges  of  urbanity,  to  the 
stirring  hazards  of  political  ambition  :  notwith- 
standing which  he  is  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
principles  he  has  chosen,  and  understands  well 
how  to  maintain  them.  What  he  has  done  everj' 
way  proves  that  he  is  conscious  of  his  owu  powers, 
but  careless  of  indulging  them,  though  much  in 
this  respect  may  no  doubt  be  attributed  to  h'u 
unceasing  attention  to  the  calls  of  business,  from 
which  he  never  allows  himself  to  be  diverted. 

Rogers  is  now  in  the  •  sere  and  yellow  leaf  » 
of  human  vegetation.  He  is  the  kind,  agreeable, 
affable  old  man ;  but  there  is  nothing  beyond  the 
good  and  amiable  in  character  depicted  upon,  a 
countenance  by  no  means  the  best  formed  and 
most  impressive  of  the  species,  if  the  features  are 
separately  considered.  His  habits  are  remarkably 
regular,  and  his  conduct  governed  by  that  urba- 
nity and  breeding  which  show  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  miuf^le  most  in  the  best  society. — 
He  takes  a  great  interest  in  all  tliat  promotes  the 
improvement  of  the  state  and  contributes  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  his  fellow-men.  In 
short,  Rogers,  like  all  men  of  genius,  if  possess- 
ing certain  eccentricities,  is  gifted  with  the  im- 
press of  high  intellect  which  belongs  to  that  cha- 
racter, and  which  makes  it  so  distinguished  above 
the  herd  of  mankind.  There  is  about  Rogers, 
however,  a  sort  of  otium  cum  dignitate  which 
seems  to  repress  his  energies,  aud  to  keep  inac- 
tive a  spirit  which,  had  it  been  less  indebted  to 
good  fortune  and  flung  more  upon  its  own  re- 
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Miirces,  would  have  performed  greater  things. 
Amoog  the  friends  of  Rogers  were  Fox,  She- 
ridan, Windham,  and  a  galaxy  of  distinguish- 
ed names,  when  they  were  in  the  zenith  of 
their  glory.  To  the  illnstrions  nephew  of  Fox, 
the  well-known  Lord  Holland,  and  to  his  friends 
of  the  same  political  party,  Rogers  still  adheres. 
He  b accounted  one  of  the  literary  coterie  at  Hol- 
land House,  the  hospitable  receptacle  of  men  of 
talent  from  all  countries  and  of  all  creeds.  He  is 
introduced  in  the  Novel  of  •  Glenarvon*  at  the 
court  of  the  Princess  of  Madagascar  (a  character 
intended  for  Lady  Holland);  and  perhaps  the 
name  of  no  individual  is  more  on  the  lips  of  a 
certain  fashionable  order  of  persons  who  are  at- 
tached to  literary  pursuits,  than  that  of  Rogers. 
His  opinion  is  looked  up  to,  and  justly,  as  one  of 
great  weight;  and  though  not  devoid  of  a  certain 


irrftability  of  temper,  his  general  good-nature 
and  kindness, — for  he  shows  no  tincture  of  envy 
in  his  character,— contribute  largely  to  increase 
the  influence  and  impression  made  by  his  judg- 
ment. 

Sach  is  the  sum  of  all  which  is  known  of  Sa- 
muel Rogers, — a  poet  who  never  rises  to  the 
height  of  Ryron  or  Campbell,  but  who  is  of  the 
same  school.  He  is  remarkable  principally  for 
the  elegance  and  grace  of  his  compositions,  which 
he  polishes  up  and  smooths  off  as  if  he  valued 
only  their  brilliancy  and  finish,  and  forgot  that 
strength  and  force  are  essential  to  poetic  harmo- 
ny and  the  perfection  of  metrical  style.  Notwith- 
standing this  defect,  Rogers  will  be  read  and  ad- 
mired while  the  English  language  continues  to  he 
used  or  spoken  in  his  native  islands. 


THE 
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4QtVll  ii<0<&lil$ 


^ 


IN  TWO  PARTS. 


-Hoc  est 


VWere  bit,  tIiA  pouepriorafrai.— Mart. 


Oi  could  my  miod,  unfolded  in  my  page. 
Enlighten  climet  and  moald  a  future  age ; 
Tbere  as  it  glow'd,  wiih  nobleat  freniy  fraught, 
Dwpenae  the  treasures  of  exalted  thought; 
To  Virtue  wake  the  pulses  of  the  heart, 
And  bid  the  tear  of  emulation  start ! 
Oh  could  it  stall,  through  each  succeeding  year, 
My  life,  my  manners,  and  my  name  endear ; 
And,  when  the  poet  sleeps  in  silent  dust. 
Still  hold  communion  with  the  wiw  and  just  '.— 
Yet  should  this  Verse,  my  leisure's  best  resource, 
Wlien  through  the  world  it  steals  its  secret  course, 
Revive  but  once  a  generons  wish  supprest, 
Cliase  but  a  sigh,  or  cliarm  a  care  to  rest ; 
In  one  good  deed  a  fleeting  hour  employ. 
Or  flush  one  faded  check  with  honest  joy; 
Blest  were  my  lines,  though  limited  their  sphere. 
Though  short  their  date,  as  his  wlio  traced  diem  here. 

1793. 


PART  I. 


Ooin  MBtier, 

Coil«,  cbfl  ■{  piscntl. 

Or'  aBoor  par  nunta  Ajmot  ml 
Daa  riceaaaos  la  vol  I'  asai*  fa 
iloa,  Umo,  la  ■«. 


aa: 


PKTaAR'-.ll. 


ANALYSIS. 

Taa  Poem  b^Ias  with  the  description  of  an  obscure 
village,  and  of  the  pleasing  melancholy  which  it  excites 
on  being  revisited  after  a  long  absence.  This  mixed 
•ensaiion  is  an  effect  of  the  Memory.  From  an  effect 
we  naturally  ascend  to  tlie  cause;  and  the  subject  pro- 
posed is  then  unfolded,  with  an  investigation  of  the  na- 
ture and  leading  principles  of  this  faculty. 

It  is  evident  that  our  ideas  flow  in  continual  succession, 
and  introduce  each  other  with  a  certain  degree  of  regu- 


larity. They  are  sometimes  excited  by  sensible  objects, 
and  sometimes  by  an  internal  operation  of  the  mind. 
Of  the  former  species  is  most  probably  the  memory  of 
brutes ;  and  its  many  sources  of  pleasure  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  us,  are  considered  in  the  first  part.  The  latter 
is  the  most  perfect  degree  of  memory,  and  forms  the 
subject  of  the  second. 

When  ideas  have  any  relation  whatever,  they  are  at- 
tractive of  each  other  in  the  mind ;  and  the  perception 
of  any  object  naturally  leads  to  the  idea  of  another, 
which  was  connected  with  it  either  in  time  or  place,  or 
which  can  be  compared  or  contrasted  with  it.  Hence 
arises  our  attachment  to  inanimate  objects;  hence  also, 
in  some  degree,  the  love  of  our  country,  and  the  emo- 
tion with  which  we  contemplate  the  celebrated  scenes 
of  antiquity.  Hence  a  picture  directs  our  thoughts  to 
the  original :  and,  as  cold  and  darkness  suggest  forcibly 
the  ideas  of  heat  and  light,  he,  who  feels  the  infirmities 
of  age,  dwells  most  on  whatever  reminds  him  of  the 
vigour  and  vivacity  of  his  youth. 

The  associating  principle,  as  here  employed,  is  no  less 
conducive  to  virtue  than  to  happiness;  and,  as  such,  it 
frequendy  discovers  itself  in  the  most  tumulmous  scenes 
of  life.  It  addresses  our  finer  feelings,  and  gives  exercise 
to  every  mild  and  generous  propensity. 

Not  confined  to  nuin,  it  extends  through  all  animated 
nature;  and  its  effects  are  peculiarly  striking  in  t)ie 
domestic  tribes. 


Twilight's  soft  dews  steal  o'er  the  village-green. 
With  magic  lints  to  harmonise  the  scene : 
Stilled  is  the  ham  that  through  the  hamlet  broke, 
When  round  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  oak 
The  peasants  flocked  to  hear  the  minstrel  play, 
And  games  and  carols  closed  the  busy  day. 
Her  wheel  ai  rest,  the  matron  thrills  no  more 
With  treasured  tales,  and  legendary  lore. 
All,  all  are  fled;  nor  mirth  nor  music  flows 
To  chase  the  dreams  of  innocent  repose. 
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All,  all  are  fled ;  yet  still  I  linger  here  \ 
What  secret  charms  tliis  silent  spot  cndeaA-? 

Uark  yon  old  Mansion  frowning  through  tlic  trees, 
Whose  hollow  turret  wooes  the  whistling  braeie. 
That  casement,  arch'd  witli  ivy's  brownest  shade, 
First  to  these  eyes  the  light  of  licaven  convey'd. 
Tlie  mouldering  gateway  strews  the  grass-grown  court, 
Once  the  calm  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport. 
When  nature  pleated,  for  life  itsdf  was  new, 
And  tlie  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew. 

See,  through  the  fractured  pediment  revcal'd, 
Where  moss  inlays  the  rudely-sculptured  shield. 
The  martin's  old  hereditary  nest : 
I^ng  may  the  ruin  spare  its  hallow'd  guest ! 

As  jars  the  hinge,  what  sullen  echoes  call ! 
Oh  haste,  unfold  tlie  hospitable  hall ! 
That  hall,  where  once,  in  antiquated  •tate. 
The  chair  of  justice  held  the  grave  debate. 

Now  stain'd  with  dews,  with  cobwebs  darkly  hung, 
Oft  has  its  roof  with  peals  of  rapture  rung ; 
When  round  yon  ample  board,  in  due  degree. 
We  sweeten'd  every  meal  with  social  glee. 
The  hearts  light  laugh  pursued  the  circling  jest; 
And  all  was  sunshine  in  each  little  breast. 
T  was  here  we  chased  the  slipper  by  the  sound ; 
And  turn'd  the  blindfold  hero  round  and  round. 
T  was  here,  at  ere,  we  form'd  our  fairy  ring ; 
And  Fancy  flutler'd  on  her  wildest  wing. 
Giants  and  genii  cliain'd  each  wondering  ear; 
And  orphan-sorrows  drew  the  ready  tear. 
Oft  witli  the  babes  we  wander'd  in  the  wood, 
Or  view'd  tlie  forsst-faats  of  Robin  Hood ; 
Oft,  fancy-led,  at  midnight's  fearful  hour, 
With  startling  step  we  scaled  the  lonely  tower ; 
O'er  infant  innocence  to  bang  and  weep, 
Murder'd  by  ruffian  hands,  when  smiling  in  its  sleep. 

Ye  Household  Deities !  whose  guardian  eye 
Alark'd  each  pure  thought,  ere  register'd  on  high  ; 
Still,  still  ye  walk  the  consecrated  ground. 
And  breathe  the  soul  of  Inspiratioo  round. 

As  o'er  the  dusky  furniture  I  bend. 
Each  cbair  awakes  the  feelings  of  a  friend. 
The  storied  arras,  source  of  fond  delight. 
With  old  achievement  charms  the  wilder'd  sight  j 
And  still,  with  Heraldry's  rich  hues  imprest. 
On  the  dim  window  glows  the  pictured  crest. 
The  screen  unfolds  its  many-coloured  chart ; 
The  clock  still  points  its  moral  to  the  hoart; 
That  faithful  monitor 't  was  heaven  to  hear. 
Whan  soft  it  spoke  a  promised  pleasure  near : 
And  has  its  sober  hand,  its  simple  chime. 
Forgot  to  trace  tho  feathered  feet  of  Time? 
That  massive  beam,  witli  curious  carving  wrought. 
Whence  the  caged  linnet  soothed  my  pensive  tliought ; 
Those  muskets,  cased  with  venerable  rust ; 
Those  once-loved  forms,  still  breathing  thro'  their  dust, 
Still,  from  the  frame  in  mould  gigantic  cast, 
Starting  to  life — all  whisper  of  the  Past ! 

As  through  the  garden's  desert  paths  I  rove, 
What  fond  illusions  swarm  in  every  grove ! 
How  oft,  when  purple  evening  tinged  tho  west. 
We  watched  the  emmet  to  her  grainy  nesi ; 
Welcomed  the  wild-bee  home  on  weary  wing, 
Laden  with  sweets,  the  choic<«t  of  the  spring! 
How  oft  inscribed,  with  Fricndhhip's  votive  rhyme, 
The  bark  now  silver'd  by  tlie  touch  of  Time; 


Soard  in  the  swing,  half  pleased  and  half  afraid. 
Through  sister  elms  that  waved  tlieir  summer-6ha4(i; ; 
Or  strewed  with  crumbs  yon  root-inwoven  sca^ 
To  iurc  llie  rod-breast  from  his  lone  retreat! 

Childhood's  loved  group  revisits  every  scene; 
The  tangled  wood- walk,  and  tlie  tufted  green ! 
Indulgent  HaicoaT  wakes,  and  lo,  they  live! 
Clothed  with  far  softer  hues  than  Light  can  givp. 
Thou  6rst,  best  friend  that  Heaven  asMgns  below. 
To  soothe  and  sweeten  all  the  cares  we  know ; 
Whose  glad  suggestions  still  each  vain  alarm. 
When  nature  fades,  and  life  forgets  to  charm ; 
Thee  would  the  Muse  invoke  I — to  tliee  belong 
The  sage's  precept,  and  the  poet's  song. 
What  soften'd  views  thy  magic  glass  reveals. 
When  o'er  the  landscape  Time's  meek  twilight  steals! 
As  when  in  ocean  sinks  the  orb  of  day, 
Long  on  the  wave  reflected  lustres  play; 
Thy  tcmpcr'd  gleams  of  happiness  reaign'd 
Glance  on  the  darkcn'd  mirror  of  the  mind. 
The  School's  lone  porch,  with  reverend  mosses  gnsy. 
Just  tells  the  pensive  pilgrim  where  it  lay. 
Mute  is  the  bell  that  rung  at  pesp  of  dawn, 
Quickening  my  truant-feet  across  the  lawn  : 
Unheard  the  shout  that  rent  the  noon-tide  air, 
When  the  slow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care. 
Up  springs,  at  every  step,  to  claim  a  tear,  ( i) 
Some  little  frienUthip  form'd  and  cherish'd  here; 
And  not  the  lightest  leaf,  but  trembling  toems 
With  golden  visions,  and  romantic  dreams ! 

Down  by  yon  hazel  copse,  at  evening,  blaaed 
The  Gipsey's  fagot— tliere  we  stood  and  gaied ; 
Gazed  on  her  sun-burnt  face  with  silent  awe. 
Her  tatter'd  mantle,  and  her  hood  of  straw; 
Her  moving  lips,  her  caldron  brimming  o'er ; 
The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore. 
Imps  in  tlie  barn  with  mousing  owlet  bred, 
From  rifled  roost  at  nightly  revel  fed ; 
W^hose  dark  eyes  tiash'd  tlirough  locks  of  blackest  shades 
When  in  the  breeic  the  distant  watch-dog  bay'd :— • 
And  heroes  fled  tlie  Sibyl's  muticr'd  call. 
Whose  elfin  prowess  scaled  the  orchard-walL 
As  o'er  my  palm  die  silver  piece  she  drew. 
And  traced  tlie  line  of  life  with  searching  view. 
How  throbb'd  my  fluttering  pulse  with  hopes  and  fears. 
To  Icam  the  colour  of  my  future  years ! 

Ah,  then,  what  honest  triumph  flnsh'd  my  breast; 
This  truth  once  known — To  bless  is  to  be  blest ! 
We  led  the  bending  beggar  on  his  way, 
(Bare  were  his  feet,  his  tresses  silver-grey) 
Soothed  the  keen  pangs  his  aged  spirit  felt, 
And  on  his  tale  with  mute  attention  dwelt. 
As  in  his  scrip  we  dropt  our  little  store. 
And  sigh'd  to  think  that  little  \^-as  no  more, 
lie  breathed  his  prayer,  «  Long  may  such  goodness  live !« 
*T  was  all  he  gave,  't  was  all  lie  had  to  give. 

But  hark  !  through  those  old  firs,  with  sullen  swell. 
The  church-clock  strikes !  yc  tender  scenes,  fnrewell ! 
It  calls  inc  Iscncc,  beneath  their  shade,  to  trace 
The  few  fond  lines  tliat  Time  may  soon  efface. 

On  yon  grey  stone,  that  fronts  the  cbanccl-door. 
Worn  smootli  by  busy  feet  now  seen  no  more, 
lilach  eve  we  shot  the  marble  through  the  ring. 
When  the  heart  danced,  and  life  was  in  its  sprin(^; 
Alas!  unconscious  of  the  kindred  earth. 
That  faintly  ocho'd  to  the  voice  of  mirth. 
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The  ^ow-^fonn  lovet  Iter  Mierald  ligfai  to  tlMd, 
Wli«re  now  the  talon  nils  bi»  hoary  head. 
Of  r,  as  he  tam'd  the  greeiMVud  with  his  spade. 
Be  lectured  every  youlh  that  round  him  play'd ; 
And,  calmly  pointing  where  our  father*  lay. 
Roused  OS  to  rival  each,  tlie  hero  of  his  day. 

ilasb»  ye  food  BaClerings,  hush !  while  here  alMM 
1  search  the  records  of  each  mouldering  stone. 
Guides  of  my  life !  Instructors  of  my  youth  ! 
Who  first  unvdl'd  the  hallvw'd  form  of  Truth ; 
Whose  every  word  cnlighten'd  and  endeai'd  ; 
In  age  beloved,  in  poverty  revered ; 
In  Friendship's  silent  roister  ye  live, 
7(or  ask  the  vain  memorial  Art  can  give. 

— But  when  the  sons  of  peace,  of  pleasure  sleep. 
When  only  Sorrow  wakes,  and  wakes  to  weep. 
What  spells  entnincc  my  visionary  mind 
With  sighs  so  sweet,  with  transports  so  refined ! 

Ethereal  Povrsr  \  who  at  llie  noon  of  night 
Rerairst  the  for-lled  spirit  of  delight ; 
From  whom  tfiat  musing,  melancholy  mood 
Which  charms  the  wise,  and  elevates  the  good ; 
Blest  91  KwomT,  hail !  Oh  grant  the  grateful  Muse, 
Her  pencil  dipt  in  Nature's  living  hues. 
To  pass  the  clouds  tliat  round  thy  empire  roll. 
And  trace  its  airy  precincts  in  the  soul. 

Luird  in  the  coundess  chambers  of  the  brain. 
Our  thoughts  are  link'd  by  many  a  hidden  chain. 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise !  (a) 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies ! 
Each,  as  Che  various  avenues  of  seme 
Deligfat  or  aorrow  to  the  soul  dispeiue, 
Brigltlens  or  fsdes;  yet  all,  with  magic  art, 
Control  the  latent  fibres  of  the  heart. 
As  smdMMia  Paosrsao's  mysterious  spell  \ 
Drew  every  sabjecs-spirit  to  his  cdl ; 
Eacb,  at  thy  eall,  advances  or  retires. 
As  judgment  dictates,  or  tlic  scene  inspires. 
Each  thrills  the  seat  of  sense,  thst  sacred  source 
Whence  the  fine  nerves  direct  their  maty  course, 
And  throogh  the  frame  tnvisU>ly  convey 
The  snbtle,  quick  vibrations  as  they  play. 

Survey  the  globe,  each  ruder  realm  explore ; 
From  Reason's  fsinlest  ray  to  Nkwton  soar. 
What  diffcrent  spheres  to  huasan  bliM  assign'd ! 
What  slow  gradations  in  the  scale  of  mind ! 
Ycf  mark  in  each  theie  mystic  wonders  wrought; 
Oh  marii  the  sleepless  enopes  of  thought ! 

The  adventurous  boy,  that  aA»  his  little  sliare, 
And  hies  from  home  with  many  a  gossip's  prayer, 
Tnms  on  the  neij^booring  bill,  once  more  to  see 
The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  privacy; 
And  as  ho  toma,  the  thateh  among  die  trees, 
The  smoke's  bine  wreaths  ascending  with  the  brcece. 
The  villago-eomnon  spotted  whits  with  sheep. 
The  efaurch^rd  yews  round  which  his  fathers  sleep  ;(3) 
All  rouse  Reflection's  ladly-pleasing  train, 
And  oft  he  looks  and  weeps,  and  looks  again. 

So,  when  the  mild  Tupia  dared  explore 
Arts  yet  untaught,  and  worlds  unknown  before, 
And,  with  the  sons  of  Science,  wooed  the  gale 
That,  rising,  swell'd  their  strange  expanse  of  ssil; 
9o^  when  he  hreatlied  his  firm  yet  fond  adieu,  (4) 
Borne  from  his  leafy  but,  his  carved  canoe, 
And  all  bis  soul  best  loved — such  tears  he  shed. 
While  each  soft  scene  of  summer-beauty  fled. 


Long  o'er  tlie  wave  a  wiitf nl  look  he  coat, 
l^ng  watched  the  streaming  signal  from  the  most ; 
Till  twilight's  dewy  tinu  deceived  his  eye. 
And  fairy-forssfs  fringed  the  evening  sky. 

So  Scotia's  Qttocn,  (5)  as  slowly  davm'd  the  day, 
Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gased  her  soul  away, 
lier  eyes  had  blessed  the  beacon's  glimmering  height, 
That  faintly  tipt  the  feathery  surge  with  light; 
But  now  the  mom  with  orient  hues  poortray'd 
Each  castled  cliff,  and  brown  mtmastic  thmde: 
All  touched  the  talisman's  resistleis  spring, 
And  lo,  what  busy  tribes  were  instant  on  the  vring! 

Thus  kindred  objects  khndrod  thoughta  inspire,  (6) 
As  summer-clouds  flash  forth  electric  fire. 
And  hence  this  spot  gives  back  the  joys  of  youth. 
Warm  as  the  life,  and  with  the  mirror's  truth. 
Hence  homc-Mt  pleasure (7)  prompts  the  Patriot's  sigh; 
This  makes  him  wish  to  live,  and  dare  to  die. 
For  this  ynung  Foflcari,(8)  whose  hapless  fato 
Venice  should  blush  to  hear  the  Muse  relate, 
When  exile  wore  his  blooming  years  away, 
To  sorrow's  long  soliloquies  a  prey, 
When  reason,  justice,  vainly  urged  his  cause. 
For  this  he  roused  her  sanguinary  laws; 
Glad  to  return,  though  Hope  could  grant  no  more, 
And  chains  and  torture  hail'd  him  to  tlie  shore. 

And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  impart :  (9) 
Hence  Tiber  awes,  and  Avon  melts  the  heart. 
Aerial  forms  in  Tempe's  cbssic  vale 
Glance  tlirough  the  gloom,  and  whisper  in  the  galo; 
In  wild  Vaucluse  with  love  and  Laura  dwell. 
And  watch  and  weep  in  Eloisa's  cell.  (10) 
'T  was  ever  thus.    As  now  at  Virgil's  tomb  (1 1) 
We  bless  the  sliade,  ami  bid  the  verdure  hlooin : 
So  Tully  paused,  amid  llie  wrecks  of  TiiiK%(iaj 
On  the  rude  stone  to  trace  tlie  truth  suhlinio; 
When  at  his  feet,  in  honour'd  dust  disclosed, 
The  immortal  Sage  of  Syracuse  reposed. 
And  as  he  long  in  sweet  delusion  hung. 
Where  once  a  Plato  taught,  a  Pindar  sung; 
Who  now  but  meets  him  musing,  when  he  roves 
His  ruin'd  Ttiscnian's  romantic  groves? 
In  Rome's  great  forum,  who  but  liears  him  roll 
Ilis  moral  thouflers  o'er  tlie  subject  soul? 

And  lience  tliat  calm  delight  the  portrait  gives : 
We  gaxe  on  every  feature  till  it  lives! 
Still  the  fond  lover  sees  the  absent  maid ;  . 
And  llie  lost  friend  still  lingers  in  his  sliadel 
Say  why  the  pensive  widow  loves  to  weep,  (1 3) 
When  on  her  knee  she  rocks  lier  babe  to  sleep : 
TrcmMingly  still,  she  lifts  his  veil  to  trace 
The  father's  features  in  his  infant  face. 
The  hoary  grandsira  snules  the  hour  away. 
Won  by  the  raptures  of  a  game  at  play; 
He  bends  to  meet  each  artless  burst  of  joy, 
Forgets  his  age,  and  acts  again  the  boy. 

What  tliough  the  iron  school  of  War  erasu 
Each  milder  rirtue,  and  each  softer  grace; 
What  though  the  fiend's  torpedo-touch  arrest 
Each  gentler,  finer  impulse  of  tlic  breast; 
Still  shall  this  active  principle  preside, 
And  wake  tlie  tear  to  Pity's  self  denied. 

The  intrepid  Swiss,  who  guards  a  foreign  sliorc, 
Condemn'd  to  climb  bis  mountain-cliffs  no  more, 
If  chance  he  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild  (14) 
W  hich  on  those  cliffs  his  infant  hours  beguiled. 
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Melts  at  the  loo^losf  scenes  that  round  him  rise. 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  si^hs. 

Ask  not  if  courts  or  camps  dissolve  the  cliarm : 
Say  why  Vespasian  loved  his  Sabine  fttrm;  (i5) 
Why  (preat  NaTanre,  (i6)  when  France  and  freedom  bled. 
Sought  the  lone  limits  of  a  foresc-shed. 
When  Diocletian's  self-corrected  mind  (17) 
Tlie  imperial  fasces  of  a  world  resi^'d, 
Say  why  we  trace  the  labours  of  his  spade, 
In  calm  Salona's  philosophic  shade. 
Say,  when  contentious  Charles  renounced  a  tlirone,(i8) 
To  muse  with  monks  unlettered  and  unknown, 
What  from  hiasoui  the  parting  tribute  drew? 
What  claim'd  the  sorrows  of  a  last  adieu? 
The  still  retreats  diat  sootlied  his  tranquil  breast 
Ere  grandeur  danled,  and  its  cares  oppress'd. 

Undamp'd  by  time,  the  generous  Instinct  glows 
Far  as  Angola's  sands,  as  Zembla's  snows; 
Glows  in  the  tiger^s  den,  the  serpent's  nest. 
On  every  form  of  Taried  life  imprest. 
The  social  tribes  its  choicest  influence  hail : — 
And  when  the  drum  beats  briskly  in  the  gale, 
The  war-worn  courser  charges  at  the  sound, 
And  with  young  vigour  wheels  the  pasture  round. 

Oft  has  the  aged  tenant  of  the  vale 
Leaned  on  his  staff  to  lengthen  out  the  tale; 
Oft  have  his  lips  the  grateful  tribute  breathed. 
From  sire  to  son  with  pious  zeal  bequeath'd. 
When  o'er  the  blasted  heath  the  day  declined. 
And  on  the  scathed  oak  warr'd  the  winter-wind ; 
When  not  a  distant  taper's  twinkling  ray 
Gleam'd  o'er  the  furze  to  light  him  on  his  way; 
When  not  a  sheep-bell  soothed  his  listening  ear, 
And  the  big  rain-drops  told  the  tempest  near; 
Then  did  his  horse  the  homeward  track  descry,  (19) 
The  track  that  shunn'd  his  sad,  inquiring  eye ; 
And  win  each  wavering  purpose  to  relent. 
With  warmth  so  mild,  so  gently  violent, 
That  his  charmed  hand  the  careless  rein  resign'd, 
And  doubts  and  terrors  vanished  from  his  mind. 

Recall  the  traveller,  whose  alter'd  form 
Has  lx)me  the  buffet  of  the  mountain-storm; 
And  who  will  first  his  fond  impatience  meet? 
His  faithful  dog 's  already  at  h«s  feet ! 
Tes,  though  the  porter  spurn  him  from  the  door. 
Though  all,  that  knew  him,  know  his  fsice  no  more. 
His  hiithful  dog  shall  tell  his  joy  to  each. 
With  that  mute  eloquence  which  passes  speech.— 
And  see,  the  master  but  returns  to  die ! 
Tet  who  shall  bid  the  watchful  servant  fly? 
The  blasts  of  heaven,  the  drenching  dews  of  earth, 
The  wanton  insults  of  unfeeling  mirth. 
These,  when  to  guard  Misfortune's  sacred  grave. 
Will  firm  Fidelity  exult  to  brave. 

1^  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove 
The  wreaths  of  conquest,  or  the  vows  of  love? 
Say,  through  the  clouds  what  compass  points  her  flight^ 
Monarchs  have  gazed,  and  nations  bless'd  the  sight 
Pile  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  mountains  rise, 
Eclipse  her  native  slmdes,  her  native  skies: — 
T  is  vain !  through  Eiher's  pathless  wilds  she  goes, 
And  lights  at  last  where  all  her  cares  repose. 

Sweet  birdl  thy  truth  shall  Haarlem's  walls  atteat,(ao) 
And  unborn  ages  consecrate  thy  nest. 
When,  with  the  silent  energy  of  grief. 
With  looks  that  asked,  yet  dared  not  hope  relief. 


Want  with  her  babes  round  generous  Valour  clung. 
To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  his  tongue', 
'T  was  thioe  to  animate  her  closing  eye ; 
Alas!  't  was  thine  perchance  the  first  to  die. 
Crushed  by  her  meagre  band,  when  welcomed  from 
the  sky. 
Hark!  the  bee  (31)  winds  her  small  but  mellow  bom, 
Blithe  to  salute  the  sunny  smile  of  mom. 
O'er  thymy  dovms  she  bends  her  busy  course. 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  its  source. 
'T  is  noon,  't  is  night.     That  eye  so  finely  wrouglit. 
Beyond  the  search  of  sense,  the  soar  of  thought. 
Now  vainly  asks  the  scenes  she  left  behind ; 
Its  orb  so  full,  its  vision  so  confined ! 
Who  guides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell?  / 

Who  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumph  swell? 
With  conscious  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clue 
Of  varied  scents,  that  charro'd  her  as  she  flewT 
Hail,  Mbmost,  hail !  thy  univemi  reign 
Guards  the  least  link  of  Being^s  glorious  chain. 


PART  11. 


Delio  coia  cottode,  e  dbp«iitl«ra. 


Tas«». 


ANALYSIS. 


The  Memory  has  hitherto  acted  only  in  subservience  to 
the  senses,  and  so  far  man  b  not  eminently  distingnished 
from  other  animals:  but,  with  reject  toman,  she  has 
a  higher  prorincc ;  and  is  often  busily  employed,  when 
excited  by  no  external  cause  whatever.  She  preserves^ 
for  his  use,  the  treasures  of  art  and  science,  history  and 
philosophy.  She  colours  all  the  prospects  of  life:  for 
«  we  can  only  anticipate  tlic  future,  by  concluding  what 
is  possible  from  what  is  past*  On  her  agency  depends 
every  effusion  of  the  Fancy,  who  with  the  boldest  effort 
can  only  compound  or  transpose,  augment  or  diminish 
the  materials  which  she  has  collected. 

When  the  first  emotions  of  despair  hare  sabodcd, 
and  sorrow  has  softened  into  melancholy,  she  amuses 
with  a  retrospect  of  innocent  pleasures,  and  inspires 
that  noble  confidence  which  results  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  acted  well.  When  sleep  has  suspended 
the  organs  of  sense  from  their  office,  siie  not  only  sup- 
plies the  mind  vrith  images,  but  assists  in  their  combi- 
nation. And  even  in  madness  itself,  when  the  soul  is 
resigned  over  to  the  tyranny  of  a  distempered  imagi- 
nation, she  revives  past  perceptions,  and  awakens  that 
train  of  thought  which  was  formerly  most  familiar. 

Nor  are  we  pleased  only  with  a  review  of  the  brighter 
passages  of  life.  Events,  the  most  distressing  in  their 
immediate  consequences,  are  often  cherished  in  re- 
membrance with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm. 

But  the  wx>rld  and  its  occupations  give  a  mechanical 
impulse  to  the  passions,  which  is  not  very  ^vourable 
to  the  indulgence  of  tliis  feeling.  It  is  in  a  calm  and 
well-regulated  mind  that  tlie  Memory  is  most  perfect; 
and  solitude  is  her  best  sphere  of  action.  With  this 
sentiment  is  introduced  a  Tale  illustrative  of  her  in- 
fluence in  solitude,  sickness,  and  sorrow.  And  the  sub- 
ject having  now.  been  considered,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
man  and  the  animal  world,  the  Poem  concludes  widi 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY. 


a  roDJectnre  that  toperior  beiogt  are  bleat  with  a  nobler 
eierciae  of* ihia  faciiltf. 


I 


V 


Sm  nr  HncoKT,  wafted  by  thy  gentle  gate» 
Oft  Dp  ibe  stream  of  Time  I  turn  my  sail, 
To  view  the  fairy-haunts  of  long-lost  hours, 
Blest  with  fiar  greener  shades,  far  fresher  flowers. 

Ages  and  climes  remote  to  Tlice  impart 
What  charms  in  Genius,  and  refine*  in  Art ; 
Thee,  in  whose  hand  the  keys  of  Science  dwell, 
The  pensive  portress  of  her  holy  ceil ; 
Whose  constant  vigils  chase  tlie  chilling  damp 
Oblivion  steals  upon  her  vestal- lamp. 

The  friends  of  Reason,  and  the  guides  of  Touth, 
Whose  language  breathed  the  eloquence  of  Truth; 
Whose  life,  beyond  preceptive  wisdom,  lauglit 
The  great  in  conduct,  and  the  pure  in  thought; 
These  slill  exist,  (33)  by  Thee  to  Fame  consign'd. 
Still  speak  and  act,  the  models  of  mankind. 

From  Thee  sweet  Hope  her  airy  colouring  draws ; 
And  Fancy's  flights  arc  subject  to  thy  laws. 
From  Thee  that  bosom-spring  of  rapture  flows. 
Which  only  Virfue,  tranquil  Virtue,  knows. 

When  Joy's  bright  sun  has  sited  his  evening-ray, 
And  Hope's  deldsive  meteors  cease  to  ptay; 
When  doods  on  clouds  the  smiling  prospect  close, 
Still  through  the  gloom  thy  star  serenely  glows  : 
Like  yon  ^ir  orb,  she  gilds  the  brow  of  night 
With  the  mild  magic  of  reflected  light. 

Tlie  beauteous  maid,  who  bids  (he  world  adieu. 
Off  of  that  world  will  snatch  a  fond  review ; 
Oft  at  the  shrine  neglect  her  beads,  to  trace 
Some  social  scene,  some  dear,  familiar  face : 
And  ere  with  iron-tongue,  the  vespcr-l>ell 
Bams  through  the  cypress-walk,  tlie  convent-cell. 
Off  will  her  warm  and  wayward  heart  revirc, 
To  love  and  joy  still  tremblingly  alive; 
The  whisper'd  vow,  the  chaste  caress  prolong. 
Weave  the  light  dance  and  swell  the  choral  song; 
With  rapt  ear  drink  the  enchanting  serenade, 
And,  aa  it  melts  along  the  moonlight-glade, 
To  each  soft  note  return  as  soft  a  sigh, 
And  bless  the  youth  that  bids  her  slumbers  fly. 

But  not  till  Time  has  calm'd  the  ruffled  breast. 
Are  these  fond  dreams  of  happiness  confest. 
Not  till  the  mshing  winds  forget  to  rave. 
Is  Heaven's  sweet  smile  reflected  on  the  wave. 

From  Guineas  coast  pursue  the  lessening  sail, 
And  catch  the  sounds  that  sadden  every  gale. 
Tell,  if  thoa  canst,  the  sum  of  sorrows  there ; 
Mark  the  fixed  gaze,  the  wild  and  frenr.icd  glare, 
The  racks  of  thought,  and  freezings  of  despair ! 
Bat  panse  not  then — beyond  the  western  wave. 
Go,  view  the  captive  barter'd  as  a  slave ! 
Crush'd  till  his  high,  heroic  spirit  bleeds. 
And  from  his  nerveless  frame  indignantly  recedes. 

Yet  here,  even  here,  with  pleasures  long  rcsign'd, 
Lo!  Ukmoiy  bun»u  the  twilight  of  the  mind. 
Her  dear  delusions  soothe  his  sinking  soul. 
When  the  rude  scourge  assumes  its  base  control ; 
And  o'er  Futurity's  blank  page  diffuse 
The  full  reflection  of  her  vivid  hues. 
T  is  but  to  die,  and  then,  to  weep  no  more, 
Then  will  be  wake  on  Congo's  distant  shore ; 


Beneath  his  plantain's  ancient  shade,  renew 
The  simple  transports  that  with  freedom  flew; 
Catch  the  cool  breeze  that  musky  Evening  blows. 
And  quaff  the  palm's  rich  nectar  as  it  glows; 
The  oral  tale  of  elder  time  rehearse, 
And  chant  the  rude,  traditionary  verse 
Willi  those,  the  loved  companions  of  his  youth. 
When  life  was  luxury,  and  friendship  tnith. 

Ah  !  why  should  Virtue  fear  the  frowns  of  Fate? 
Hers  whai  no  wealth  can  buy,  no  power  create  I 
A  little  world  of  clear  and  cloudless  day. 
Nor  wrecked  by  storms,  nor  mouldered  by  decay ; 
A  world,  with  Memory's  ceaseless  sun-shine  blest. 
The  home  of  Happiness,  an  honest  breast 

But  most  we  mark  the  wonders  of  her  reign. 
When  Sleep  has  locked  the  senses  in  her  chain. 
When  sober  Judgment  has  his  throne  resigned^ 
She  smiles  away  the  chaos  of  the  mind  ; 
And,  as  warm  Fancy's  bright  Elysium  glows, 
From  Her  each  image  springs,  each  colour  flows. 
She  is  the  sacred  guest !  the  immortal  friend ! 
Oft  seen  o'er  sleeping  Innocence  to  bend. 
In  that  dead  hour  of  night  to  Silence  given. 
Whispering  seraphic  visions  of  her  heaven. 

When  the  blithe  son  of  Savoy,  journeying  round 
With  humble  wares  and  pipe  of  merry  sound. 
From  hu  (jrccn  vale  and  sheltered  cabin  hies, 
And  scales  the  Alps  to  visit  foreign  skies ; 
Though  far  below  the  forked  lightnings  play. 
And  at  his  feet  the  thunder  dies  awsiy. 
Oft.  in  the  saddle  rudely  rocked  to  sleep. 
While  his  mule  browses  on  the  dizzy  steep. 
With  Memory's  aid,  he  sits  at  home,  and  sees 
His  children  sport  beneath  their  native  trees. 
And  bends  to  hear  their  chcrub-voiccs  call. 
O'er  the  loud  fury  of  the  torrent's  fall. 

But  can  her  smile  with  gloomy  Madness  dwell  I 
Say,  can  die  chase  llie  horrors  of  his  cell  ? 
Each  fiery  flight  on  Frenzy's  wing  restrain. 
And  mould  the  coinage  of  the  fe\'ered  brain  7 

Pass  but  that  grate,  which  scarce  a  gleam  supplies. 
There  in  the  dust  the  wreck  of  Genius  lies! 
He,  whose  arresting  hand  divinely  wrought 
}%ach  bold  conception  in  the  sphere  of  tlioaght ; 
And  round,  in  colours  of  llic  rainbow,  tlirew 
Forms  ever  fair,  creations  ever  new  I 
But,  as  he  fondly  snatched  the  wreath  of  Fame, 
The  spectre  Poveity  unnerved  his  frame. 
Cold  was  her  grasp,  a  withering  scowl  she  wore ; 
.And  Hope's  soft  energies  were  felt  no  more. 
Yet  still  how  sweet  the  soolhings  of  his  art!  (a3) 
From  the  rude  wall  what  bright  ideas  start  1 
Even  now  he  claims  the  amaranthine  wreath. 
With  scenes  that  glow,  with  images  tliat  broatheJ 
And  whence  these  scenes,  these  images,  declare : 
Whence  but  from  Her  who  triumphs  o'er  despair  ? 

Awake,  arise!  witli  grateful  fervour  fraught. 
Go,  spring  the  mine  of  elevating  thought. 
He,  who,  through  Nature's  various  walk,  surveys 
The  good  and  fair  her  faultless  line  pourtrays; 
Whose  mind,  profaned  by  no  unhallowed  guest. 
Culls  from  the  crowd  the  purest  and  the  best ; 
May  range,  at  will,  bright  Fancy's  golden  clime, 
Or,  musing,  mount  where  Science  sits  sublime. 
Or  wake  the  Spirit  of  departed  Time. 
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Who  acts  thut  wisely,  mark  the  moral  Mine, 

A  blooming  Eden  in  his  life  reviews'! 

So  rich  the  culture,  though  so  small  the  space, 

Its  scanty  limiu  he  forgeU  to  trace. 

But  the  fond  fool,  when  evening  shades  the  sky, 

Turns  but  to  start,  and  gaxes  but  to  sigh !  (34) 

The  weary  waste,  that  lengthened  as  be  ran, 

Fades  to  a  blank,  and  dwindles  to  a  span ! 

All !  who  can  tell  the  triumphs  of  tlie  mind, 
By  truth  illumined,  and  by  taste  refined  7 
When  age  has  quenched  the  eye,  and  closed  the  ear. 
Still  nerved  for  action  in  her  native  sphere, 
Oft  will  she  rise — with  searching  glance  pursue 
Some  long-loved  image  vanished  from  her  view ; 
Dart  through  the  deep  recesses  of  the  past. 
O'er  dusky  forms  in  chains  of  slumber  cast ; 
With  giant-grasp  fling  back  the  folds  of  night. 
And  snatch  the  faithless  fugitive  to  light. 
So  through  the  grove  tlic  impatient  raotlier  flies, 
Each  sunless  glade,  each  secret  pathway  tries ; 
Till  the  thin  leaves  the  truant  boy  disclose. 
Long  on  the  wood-moss  stretched  in  sweet  repose. 

Nor  yet  to  pleasing  objects  are  confined 
The  silent  feasts  of  the  reflecting  mind ; 
Danger  and  death  a  dread  delight  inspire, 
And  the  bald  veteran  glows  with  wonted  fire, 
W'ben,  richly  bronzed  by  many  a  summer-sun, 
Ue  counts  his  scars,  and  tells  what  deeds  were  done. 

Go,  with  old  Tliamcs,  view  Chelsea's  glorious  pile  ; 
And  ask  the  shattered  hero,  whence  his  smile? 
Co,  view  the  splendid  domes  of  Greenwich— Go, 
And  own  what  raptures  from  Beflcction  flow. 

Hail,  noblest  structures  imaged  in  the  wave ! 
A  nation's  grateful  tribute  to  the  brave. 
Hail,  blest  retreats  from  war  and  shipwreck,  bail ! 
That  oft  arrest  the  wondering  stranger's  sail. 
Long  have  ye  heard  the  narratives  of  age, 
The  battle's  havoc,  and  the  tempest's  rage; 
Long  have  ye  known  Beflection's  genial  ray 
Gild  the  calm  close  of  Valour's  various  day. 

Time's  sombrous  touches  soon  correct  the  piece. 
Mellow  each  tint,  and  bid  each  discord  cease : 
A  softer  tone  of  light  pervades  the  whole. 
And  steals  a  pensive  languor  o'er  the  soul. 

Hast  thou  through  Eden's  wild-wood  vsles  pursued  (a  5) 
Each  moim tain-scene,  majestically  rude; 
To  note  the  sweet  simplicity  of  life, 
Far  from  the  din  of  Folly's  idle  strife ; 
Nor  there  awhile,  with  lifted  eye,  revered 
That  modest  stone  which  pious  Pembroke  rear'd  ; 
Which  still  records,  beyond  the  pencil's  power. 
The  silent  sorrows  of  a  parting  hour ; 
Still  to  the  musing  pilgrim  points  the  place. 
Her  sainted  spirit  most  delights  to  trace? 

Thus,  with  the  manly  glow  of  honest  pride. 
O'er  his  dead  son  the  gullant  Ormond  sigh'd.  (26) 
Thus,  through  the  gloom  of  Shenstonc's  fairy-grove, 
Maria's  urn  still  breathes  the  voice  of  love. 

As  the  stern  grandeur  of  a  Gotliic  tower 
Awes  us  less  deeply  in  its  morning-liour,  . 
Than  when  the  shades  of  Time  serenely  fall 
On  every  broken  arch  and  iyied  wall ; 
The  tender  images  we  love  to  trace. 
Steal  from  each  year  a  melancholy  grace! 
And  as  the  sparks  of  social  love  expand. 
As  the  heart  opens  in  a  foreign  land  ; 


And,  with  a  broCfaer  s  warmth,  a  bRMbof's  smile. 
The  stranger  greets  each  native  of  his  isle ;  < 

So  scenes  of  life,  when  present  and  confest. 
Stamp  but  their  bolder  featurat  on  the  breast ; 
Yet  not  an  image,  when  remotely  viewed. 
However  trivial,  and  however  rude, 
But  wins  the  heart,  and  wakes  the  social  sigh. 
With  every  claim  of  close  affinity ! 

But  these  pure  joys  the  world  can  never  know  ; 
In  gentler  climes  their  silver  currents  flow. 
Oft  at  tlie  silent,  shadowy  close  of  day, 
When  the  hushed  grove  has  sung  its  parting  lay  ; 
When  pensive  Twilight,  in  her  dusky  car, 
pomes  slowly  on  to  meet  the  evening-star; 
Above,  below,  aerial  murmuri  swell. 
From  hanging  wood,  brown  heatli,  and  bushy  dell ! 
A  thousand  nameless  rills,  that  shun  the  light. 
Stealing  soft  music  on  the  ear  of  nighL 
So  oft  the  finer  movements  of  the  soul, 
lliat  shun  the  sphere  of  Pleasure's  gay  control, 
In  the  still  sliades  of  calm  Seclusion  rise. 
And  breathe  their  sweet,  seraphic  harmonies! 

Once,  and  domestic  annals  tell  the  time, 
(Preserved  in  Cumbria's  rude,  romantic  clime) 
When  Nature  smiled,  and  o'er  the  landscape  tlirew 
Her  ricliest  fragrance,  and  her  brightest  hue, 
A  blitlie  and  blooming  Forester  explored 
Those  loftier  scenes  Salvator's  soul  adored ; 
The  rocky  pass  half-hung  with  shaggy  wood. 
And  the  cleft  oak  flung  boldly  o'er  the  flood ; 
Nor  shunned  the  track,  unknown  to  human  tread, 
That  downward  to  the  night  of  caverns  led ; 
Some  ancient  cataract's  deserted  bed. 

High  on  exulting  wing  the  heath-cock  rose,  (a;) 
And  blew  his  shrill  blast  o'er  perennial  snows; 
Ere  the  rapt  youth,  recoiling  from  the  roar. 
Gazed  on  the  tumbling  tide  of  dread  Lodoar ; 
And  through  the  rifted  cliffy  that  scaled  the  sky, 
Derwent's  clear  mirror  (28)  cliarmed  his  dazzled  eye. 
Each  osier  isle,  inverted  on  the  wave, 
Through  morn's  grey  mist  its  melting  colours  gave ; 
And,  o'er  the  cygnet's  haunt,  the  mantling  grove 
Its  emerald  arch  with  wild  luxuriance  wove. 

Light  as  tlie  breeze  that  brushed  the  orient  dew. 
From  rock  to  rock  the  young  Adventurer  flew; 
And  day's  last  sunshine  slept  along  the  shore. 
When  lo,  a  path  the  smile  of  welcome  wore. 
Imbowcring  shrubs  with  verdure  vcil'd  the  sky, 
And  on  the  musk-roK  shed  a  deeper  dye; 
Save  when  a  bright  and  momentary  gleam 
Glanced  from  the  white  foam  of  someshelter'd  stream. 

O'er  the  still  lake  the  bell  of  evening  toU'd, 
And  on  the  moor  the  shepherd  penn'd  his  fold ; 
And  on  the  green  hill's  side  the  meteor  play'd ; 
When,  hark !  a  voice  sung  sweetly  through  the  sliade. 
It  ceased — yet  still  in  Florio's  fancy  sung, 
Stilt  on  each  note  his  captive  spirit  hung; 
Till  o'er  the  mead  a  cool,  sequestcr'd  grot 
From  its  rich  roof  a  sparry  lustre  sliot. 
A  crystal  water  crossed  the  pebbled  floor. 
And  on  the  front  these  simple  lines  it  bore : 

Hence  away,  nor  dare  intrude! 
In  this  secret,  sliadowy  cell 
Musing  MBMOttY  loves  to  dwell. 
With  ber  sister  SoUtude. 
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Far  from  the  busy  world  she  flieft» 
To  taste  that  peace  the  world  denies. 
Entranced  slie  sits ;  from  youUi  to  a^ 
Renewinf;  life's  ercntful  page; 
And  noting,  ere  they  Cade  away. 
The  little  lines  of  yesterday. 

Florie  had  gained  a  mde  and  rocky  seat. 
When  lo.  the  Genius  of  ihis  still  retreat  1 
Fair  was  lier  form — but  who  can  hope  to  trace 
The  pensive  softpcss  of  her  angel-face  I 
On  VirgiTs  Terse,  can  Raphael's  touch  impart 
TlMMe  finer  features  of  the  feeling  heart, 
TlfefMe  tenfTrer  tints  tliat  shun  the  cateteas  eye, 
Aad  in  the  world's  contagious  climate  die? 

She  left  the  cave,  nor  mark*d  the  stranger  there ; 
Her  pastoral  beauty,  and  her  artless  air 
Had  breadied  a  soft  enchantment  o'er  his  soul ! 
In  etery  nerve  he  felt  her  blest  control ! 
What  pure  and  whiie-^winged  agents  of  the  sky, 
Who  rule  tlie  springs  of  sacred  sympathy, 
Inform  con^nial  spirits  when  they  meet? 
Sweet  is  their  office,  as  their  natures  sweet ! 

Florio,  with  fearful  joy,  pursued  the  maid. 
Till  through  a  rista's  moonlight-chequered  sliade> 
Where  the  bat  circled,  and  the  rooks  reposed, 
(Tlwir  wars  suspended,  and  their  councils  closed) 
An  antique  mansion  burst  in  awful  state, 
A  rich  Tine  clustering  round  the  Gothic  gate. 
Nor  paused  he  diere.  The  master  of  the  scene 
Saw  his  light  step  imprint  the  dewy  green  ; 
And,  slow««dTancing,  hailed  him  as  his  guest. 
Won  by  the  honest  warmth  his  looks  expressed. 
He  wore  the  rustic  manners  of  a  'Squire ; 
Age  had  not  quenched  one  spark  of  manly  fire; 
But  giant  Gout  had  bound  him  in  her  chain, 
And  his  heart  panted  for  the  chase  in  Tain. 

Tet  here  Remembrance,  sweetly-soolhing  Power ! 
Winged  with  delight  Confinement's  lingering  hour. 
The  fox's  brush  still  emulous  to  wear. 
He  scoured  the  county  in  his  elbow-chair ; 
And,  with  Tiew-halloo,  roused  the  dreaming  hound, 
That  rung,  by  starts,  his  deep-toned  music  round. 

Long  by  the  paddock's  hnmble  pale  confined. 
His  aged  hunters  coursed  tlic  viewless  wind  : 
And  each,  with  glowing  energy  pourtray'd. 
The  hr  famed  triumphs  of  the  field  display'd ; 
Csnrped  the  cauTas  of  the  crowded  hall. 
And  chased  a  line  of  heroes  from  the  wall. 
There  dept  the  horn  each  jocund  echo  knew, 
And  many  a  smile  and  many  a  story  drew ! 
Uigh  o'er  the  liearth  his  forest-trophies  hung, 
And  their  fantastic  branches  wildly  flung. 
How  woukl  he  dwell  on  the  vast  antlers  there! 
Tliese  dashed  the  wave,  those  fisnned  the  mountain-air. 
All,  as  they  frowned,  unwritten  records  bore 
Of  gallani  feats  and  festivals  of  yore. 

But  why  the  tale  prolong  T — His  only  child. 
His  darling  Julia  on  the  stranger  smiled. 
Her  little  arts  a  fretful  sire  to  please, 
Her  gentle  gaiety,  and  natiTe  ease 
Ibd  won  his  soul;  and  rapturous  Fancy  shed 
Her  golden  lights,  and  tints  of  rosy  red. 
But  uh !  few  days  had  pass'd,  ere  the  bright  rision  fled ! 

When  erening  tinged  the  lake's  ethereal  blue, 
And  her  deep  shades  irregularly  threw; 


Their  shifting  mil  dropt  grady  from  the  eoTe, 

Down  by  St  Herbert's  consecrated  grove ;  {%g) 

Whence  erst  die  chanled  hymn,  the  tapered  rite 

Amused  the  fishei's  sc^itary  night : 

And  still  the  mitred  window,  richly  wreathed, 

A  sacred  calm  through  the  brown  foliage  breathed. 

The  wild  deer,  starting  through  the  silent  glade, 
With  fearful  gaxe  their  Tarious  course  surrey'd. 
High  hung  in  air  the  hoary  goat  reclined, 
His  streaming  beard  the  sport  of  every  wind ; 
And,  while  the  coot  her  jet-wing  IotmjI  to  lave, 
Rock'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  sleepless  wave ; 
The  eagle  rnsh'd  from  Skiddaw's  purple  crest, 
A  cloud  still  brooding  o'er  her  giant-nest. 

And  now  the  moon  had  dimmed  with  dewy  ray 
The  few  fine  flushes  of  departing  day. 
O'er  the  wide  water's  deep  serene  she  hung. 
And  her  broad  lights  on  every  mountain  flung ; 
When  lo !  a  sudden  blast  the  vessel  blew,  (3o) 
And  to  the  surge  consign'd  the  little  crew. 
All,  all  escaped*~-but  ere  the  lover  bore 
His  faint  and  faded  Julia  to  the  shore. 
Her  sense  had  fled! — Exhausted  by  the  storm, 
A  fatal  trance  hung  o'er  her  pallid  form ; 
Her  closing  eye  a  trembling  lustre  fired ; 
T  was  life's  last  spark — it  fluttered  and  expired ! 

The  foilier  strew'd  his  white  hairs  in  the  wind, 
Call'd  on  his  cliild-~nor  lingered  long  bdiind  : 
And  Florio  lived  to  see  the  willow  wave. 
With  many  an  evening-whisper,  o'er  their  grave. 
Yes,  Florio  lived — and,  still  of  each  possess'd. 
The  father  chcrish'd,  and  the  maid  caress'd  ! 

For  ever  would  the  fond  enthusiast  rove, 
With  Julia's  spirit,  through  tlie  sliadowy  grove; 
Gaic  with  delight  on  every  scene  she  plann'd. 
Kiss  every  flow'ret  planted  by  her  hand. 
Ah !  still  he  traced  her  steps  along  the  glade, 
When  hazy  hues  and  glimmering  lights  betray 'd 
Hulf-viewlen  forms ;  still  llslen'd  as  the  brecte 
Heaved  its  deep  sobs  among  the  aged  trees ; 
And  at  each  pause  her  melting  accents  caught. 
In  sweet  delirium  of  rouuntic  thought ! 
Dear  was  the  grot  that  shunned  the  blase  of  day; 
She  gave  its  spars  to  shoot  a  trembling  ray. 
The  spring,  that  bubbled  from  its  inmost  cell, 
Murmur'd  of  Julia's  virtues  as  it  fell ; 
And  o'er  the  dripping  moss,  the  fretted  stone, 
In  Florio's  ear  breathed  language  not  its  own. 
Iter  charm  around  the  enchantress  Mkmost  tlirew, 
A  charm  tltal  soothes  tlie  mind,  and  sweetens  too! 

But  is  Her  magic  only  felt  below? 
Say,  through  what  brighter  realms  she  bids  it  flow ; 
To  what  pure  beings,  in  a  nobler  sphere,  (3i) 
She  yields  delight  but  fointly  imaged  here : 
All  that  till  now  their  rapt  researches  knew ; 
Not  called  in  slow  succession  to  review. 
But,  as  a  landscape  meets  the  eye  of  day, 
At  once  presented  to  their  glad  survey ! 

Each  scene  of  bliss  reveal'd,  since  chaos  fled, 
And  dawning  light  its  dazzling  glories  spread ; 
Each  chain  of  wonders  that  sublimely  glow'd. 
Since  first  Creation's  choral  anthem  flow'd ; 
Each  ready  flight,  at  Mercy's  call  divine, 
To  distant  worlds  that  undiscovcr'd  shine; 
Full  on  her  tablet  flings  its  living  rays. 
And  all,  combined,  with  hlcst  effulgence  blaze. 
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There  thy  bright  train,  immortal  Friendship,  soar ; 
No  more  to  part,  to  mingle  tears  no  more ! 
And,  as  t}i«  softening  hand  of  Time  endears 
The  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  infant-years, 
So  there  the  soul,  released  from  human  strife, 
Smiles  at  the  little  cares  and  ills  of  life ; 
Its  lights  and  shades,  its  sunshine  and  its  showers; 
As  at  a  dream  that  chirm'd  her  vacant  hours! 

Oft  may  the  spirits  of  the  dead  descend 
To  watch  the  silent  slumbers  of  a  friend  ; 
To  hoTer  round  his  evening>walk  unseen, 
And  hold  sweet  converse  on  the  dusky  green ; 
To'  hail  the  spot  where  first  tlieir  friendship  grew. 
And  heaven  and  nature  open'd  to  their  view ! 
Oft,  when  he  trims  his  cheerful  hearth,  and  sees 
A  smiling  circle  emulous  to  please; 
There  may  these  gentle  guests  delight  to  dwell, 
And  bless  the  scene  they  loved  in  life  so  well !  - 

Oh  thou !  with  whom  my  heart  was  wont  to  share 
From  Reason's  dawn  each  pleasure  and  each  care ; 
With  whom,  alas!  I  fondly  hoped  to  know 
The  humble  walks  of  happiness  below ; 
If  thy  blest  namre  now  unites  above 
An  angel's  pity  with  a  brother's  love, 
Siill  o'er  my  life  preserve  thy  mild  control. 
Correct  my  views,  and  elevate  my  soul; 
Grant  me  thy  peace  and  purity  of  mind. 
Devout  yet  cheerful,  active  yet  resign'd ; 
Grant  me,  like  thee,  whose  heart  knew  no  disguise. 
Whose  blameless  wislies  never  aimed  to  rise. 
To  meet  the  changes  Time  and  Chance  present, 
With  modcftl  dignity  and  calm  content. 
When  thy  last  breath,  ere  Nature  sunk  to  rest, 
Thy  meek  submission  to  thy  God  express'd; 
When  thy  last  look,  ere  thought  ap*^' fueling  fled, 
A  mingled  gleam  of  hope  and  triumph  shed ; 
What  to  thy  soul  its  glad  assurance  gave, 
Its  hope  in  deatli,  its  triumph  o'er  the  grave  ? 
The  sweet  Remembrance  of  unblcmish'd  youth. 
The  still' inspiring  voice  of  Innocence  and  Truth ! 

Hail,  Mbmory,  hail!  in  Uiy  exhausiless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumber'd  treasures  shine  I 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey, 
And  Place  and  Time  are  subject  to  thy  sway! 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel,  when  most  alone; 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  Hope's  summer^visions  die, 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  Reason  play, 
Lo,  Fancy's  foiry  frost-work  melts  away! 
But  can  the  wiles  of  Art,  the  grasp  of  Power, 
Snatch  tlic  rich  rdics  of  a  well-spent  hour? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight, 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest. 
Where  Virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest! 


NOTES. 


Note  1,  page  a,  col.  2. 

Up  tpringt,  at  erery  ttep,  to  claim  a  taar, 
I  came  to  the  place  of  my  birth,  and  cried,  ■  The 
friends  of  my  Youth,  where  are  they7» — And  an  echo 
answered,  •Where  are  they  In — From  an  Arabic  MS. 


Note  a,  page  3,  col.,  i. 
Awak*  bat  ooe,  and  lo,  wbat  myriads  riM ! 

When  a  traveller,  who  was  surveying  the  mins  of 
Rome,  expressed  a  desire  lo  possess  some  relic  of  itt 
ancient  grandeur,  Pousun,  who  attended  bim,  stooped 
down,  and  gathering  up  a  handful  of  earth  shining  vitfa 
small  grains  of  porphyry,  aTake  this  borne,  ■  said  be, 
•  for  your  cabinet;  and  say  boldly,  ^accsfa  i  Jbwa 
Antica:* 

Note  3,  page  3,  col.  t# 

The  cbarcb-yard  yeirt  roand  which  his  fathers  slaqi. 

Every  man,  like  Gulliver  in  Lilliput,  is  fiastened  to 
some  spot  of  earth,  by  the  thousand  small  threads  which 
habit  and  association  are  continually  stealing  over  him. 
Of  those,  perhaps,  one  of  the  strongest  is  here  altiidcd  to. 

W^lien  the  Canadian  Indians  were  once  solicited  to 
emigrate,  «Whai!»  they  replied,  ■shall  we  say  10 
the  bones  of  our  fathers,  Arise,  and  go  with  us 'into  a 
foreign  land?* 

Note  4t  page  3,  col.  1. 
So,  when  ha  breathed  his  flnn  yet  fbnd  adiea. 

See  Cook^s  first  voyage,  book  i,*cbap.  16. 

Another  very  affecting  instance  of  local  attacbmeat 
is  related  of  his  fellow-countryman  Potaveri,  who  came 
to  Europe  with  M.  de  Bougainville. — See  les  Jardins, 
chant  ii. 

Note  5,  page  3,  col.  2. 
So  Scotia's  QaaoB,  olc 
Elle  se  leve  sur  son  lict,  et  se  met  a  contempler  la 
France  encore,  et  tant  qu'elle  pent. — ^BiAnrdici. 

Note  6,  page  3,  col.  a. 
Tbas  kindred  ubjecu  JLladrad  thonghu  Insplra. 

To  an  accidental  association  may  be  ascribed  some  of 
the  noblest  efforts  of  human  genius.  The  Historian  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  first  con- 
ceived his  desigu  among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol;  and 
to  the  tones  of  a  Welsh  harp  are  we  indebted  for  the 
Bard  of  Gray. 

Note  7,  page  3,  col.  a. 
IlendD  home-felt  pleasare,  etc 

Who  can  sufficiently  admire  the  affccti9nate  attach- 
ment of  Plutarch,  who  thus  concludes  his  enumeraiion 
of  the  advantages  of  a  great  city  to  men  of  letiersl  «As 
to  myself,  I  live  in  a  little  town ;  and  I  chuae  to  live 
there,  lest  it  sliould  become  still  less.» — Fit,  Dewu 

Note  8,  page  3,  col.  a. 
For  this  yoans  Fosoiri,  etc 

He  was  suspected  of  murder,  and  at  Venice  suspicion 
is  good  evidence.  Neitlier  the  interest  of  the  Doge,  his 
fatlicr,  nor  the  intrepidity  of  conscious  innocence,  which 
lie  exhibited  in  the  dungeon  and  on  the  rack,  couM 
procure  his  acquittaL  He  was  banished  to  the  island  of 
Candia  for  life. 

But  here  his  resolution  failed  him.  At  such  a  dis- 
tance from  home  he  could  not  live ;  and,  as  it  was  a 
criminal  offence  to  solicit  tlie  intercesnon  of  any  fo- 
reign prince,  in  a  fit  of  despair  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  entrusted  it  to  a  wretch  whose 
perfidy,  lie  knew,  would  occasion  his  being  remanded 
a  prisoner  to  Venice. 
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'    Note  9,  page  3,  coi.  a. 
Aad  benee  ihe  chani  ktotorle  ■«••••  lafMil : 

Wljpterer  withdraws  na  from  the  power  of  oar 
senael ;  whatever  makea  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  fu- 
ture predomiiMte  over  the  present,  adTances  us  in  the 
iii(piity  of  thinking  heings.  Far  from  me  and  from  mj 
hiends  be  aach  frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  in- 
different and  unmoved  erer  any  ground  which  has  been 
di|^ificd  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is 
little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain 
force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whoae  piety  would 
not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona.r-^itson. 

*  Hole  lo,  pa«e  3,  col.  a. 

Aad  wMck  aBil  ««ep  !•  EloUs'*  <«ll. 
The  Paraclete,  founded  by  Abelard>  in  Champagne. . 

Note  1 1,  page  B^  coi.  a. 
*T  WM  ervr  tba*.    As  nam  St  Vlrffl't  teab. 

"Vtim  and  pilgrimages  arc  not  peculiar  to  the  religious 
enibasiaHt.  Silius  Italicus  performed  annual  ceremo- 
nies on  the  mountain  of  Poeilipo;  and  it  was  there  that 
Borraccio,  quasi  da  km  dhrimo  estro  inspirato,  rea^ved 
ID  dedicate  his  life  to  the  Muses. 

Note  la,  page  3,  coL  a. 
So  Tally  paued  mmid  ite  wradu  of  TisM. 
When  Gcero  was  qucstor  in  Sicily,  he  discoverad  the 
tomb  of  Archimedes  by  its  mathematical  inscription.— 
Tusc.  Quaest.  v.  3. 

Note  i3,  page  3,  col.  a. 
Say  why  ihe  pantiva  widow  iovot  to  weep. 
The  influence  of  the  associating  principle  is  finely 
eicmplified   in  the  faithful  Penelope,  when  she  ilieds 
tears  over  tbe  bow  of  Clysees. — Od.  xxi,  5S. 

Note  i4t  page  3,  coi.  a. 
If  cbaaee  bo  boon  Ibe  mb^  io  twaatly  w(M. 

The  celebrated  Ram  des  Vaches ;  «  cct  air  si  cheri  des 
Suiases  qu'il  fut  defcndu  sous  peine  dc  mort  de  le  jouer 
dans  leurs  troupes,  parce  qu'il  faisoil  fondre  en  larmcs, 
d<^scrter  ou  mourir  ecus  qui  Tenleudoient,  tant  il  exci- 
loit  en  cux  Tardcnt  ddsir  de  rcvoir  leur  patrie.*— Roos- 
sxso.  ' 

The  maiadie  de  pays  is  as  old  as  the  human  heart. 
J0vkiis.l's  littlo  cup-bearer' 

Soepirof  loogo  oon  rltMM  teaiporo  nstreM, 
E«  cBMlaai.  at  aoioe  trirtit  desidoiat  1 


This 


And  tlie  Argive,  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
Doleof  BMMieoa  ramiaUdlar  Amoa. 

%     Mole  1 5,  page  4>  col.  a. 
Soy  wby  Voipaaiao  iorad  bb  fioblao  lira. 

emperor,  according  to  Suetonius,  constantly 
the  summer  in  a  small  villa  near  Reate,  where 
be  was  bom,  and  to  which  he  would  never  add  any 
enlaellishment ,  ne  quid  seiticet  oculorum  cansuetHdini 
deperiret. — Sorr.  in  Vit.  Vcsp.  cap.  ii. 

A  similar  instance  occnra  in  the  life  of  the  veneralil^ 
Pertinax,  as  related  by  J.  Capilolinus.  Posteaquam  in 
Liguriam  inenit,  multn  agris  coempUs,  tabernam  pater- 
nam,  maitenec/^iFMa  prtore^infinitiscdificiis  cireumde- 
dit— IfiiC  August  54. 

And  it  is  said  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  that,  when  he 
built  his  magnificent  palace  on  the  site  of  the  old  family 


chateau  at  Richelieuj  he'sacrifiqed-its  symmetry  to  ^re- 
lervethe  rpom  in  which  he  wasl>om. — Mem.de  Mliede  , 
MontpensieTf  i,  37-  ^  , 

An  attachment  of  this  nature  is  generally  die  clia- 
rac^istic  of  a  benevolent  mind ;  and  a  long  acquaint- 
anee  with  the  world  cannot  always  extinguish  it.. 
'  «To  a  friend,*  says  John  Duke  of  Buckingham,  •  I 
will  expose  my  weakness :  I  am  oftener  missing  a  pretty 
gallery  in  llic  old  house  I  pulled  down,  than  pleased 
with  a  saloon  which  I  built  in  its  stead,  though  a  thou- 
sand times  better  in  all  respects.* — See  his  Leiter  to  Ae 
D.  ofSh. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  heart;  and  will  remind 
tlie  reader  of  that  good-humoured  remark  in  one  of 
Pope's  letters  — ■  I  should  hardly  care  to  have  an  old 
post  pulled  up,  that  I  remembered  ever  since  I  was  a 
child. » 

Nor  did  the  Poet  feel  the  charm  more  forcibly  than 
liis  Editor.     See  Husd's  ^ife  of  Warburton,  5i,  99. 

The  Author  of  Telemachus  has  illustrated  this  sub- 
ject, with  eqiial  fancy  and  feeling,  in  the  story  of  Alibec, 
Penan. 

Note  16,  page  4t  col.  i. 
Wby  great  Navarro,  etc 

That  amiable  and  accomplished  monarch,  ^nry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  made  an  excursion  from  his  camp, 
during  the  long  siege  of  Laon,  to  dine  at  a  house  in  the 
forest  of  Folambray ;  where  he  had  often  been  regaled, 
when  a  boy,  with  fruit,  milk,  and  new  cheese;  and  in 
revisiting  which  he  promised  himsotf  grtat  pleasure.— 
JKem.  de  SuUy. 

o 

Note  17,  page  4>  col.  1. 
WboQ  odotlaa'a  aalf-oorreetod  nlad. 
Diocletian  retired  into  his  native  province,  and  tliere 
amused  himself  with  building,  planting,  and  gardening. 
His  answer  to  Maximian  is  deservedly  celebrated.  He 
was  solicited  by  that  restless  old  roan  to  re-assume  the 
reins  of  government,  and  the  Imperial  purple.  He  re- 
jected the  temptation  with  a  smile  of  pity,  calmly  obser- 
ving, «  that  if  he  could  sliow  Maximian  the  cabbages 
which  he  had  planted  with  his  own  hands  at  Salona,  he 
should  no  longer  be  urged  to  relinquish  the  enjoyment 
of  happiness  for  the  pursuit  of  power.* — Giisoif. 

Note  1 8,  page  4?  col.  1. 
Say,  wboo  eoatootJoBt  Cbarlat  ronoonoed  a  ibrooo. 

When  tlic  emperor  Charles  V,  had  executed  his  m^* 
morable  resolution,  and  had  set  out  for  the  monastery 
of  St  Jtutus,  he  stopped  a  few  days  at  Ghent,  says  his 
historian,  to  indulge  thai  tender  and  pleasant  melan- 
choly, which  arises  in  the  mind  of  every  man  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  on  visiting  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and 
viewing  the  scenes  and  objccls  familiar  to  him  in  his 
early  youth.— rRoBxtTsoN. 

Note  19,  page  4t  col.  1. 
Tbea  did  bit  bone  ibo  boaooard  imok  dotcry. 
The  memory  of  the  horse  forms  the  grbund-work  of 
a  pleasing  little  romance  of  the  twelfth  century  entitled, 
•  Lai  du  Palefroy  vair.* — See  Fabliaux  du  XII  siiele. 

Ariosto  likewise  introduces  it  in  a  passage  full  of  truth 
and  nature.  "When  Bayardo  meets  Angelica  in  the  forest, 

— >-— — Ta  aaoMOto  alia  Doowlln, 

■  . « 
Che  la  Albracca  il  tervla  ^A  di  «na  aano. 
•  OdMmdo  Pmrt9t»,  raato  i.  7$. 
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Note  ao,  pase  4t  ^-  >• 
SwMi  bM  I  tky  truth  thall  BurlMi't  waUt  stlMt, 

Dariog  the  aege  of  Haarlem,  whea  that  city  was  re- 
dticed  to  (he  last  extremity,  and  on  tlie  point  of  opening 
iu  gales  to  a  base  and  barbarous  enemy,  a  design  was 
formed  to  relieTe  it;  and  the  intelligence  was  conveyed 
to  the  citisens  by  a  letter  which  was  tied  under  the  wing 
of  a  pigeon.— Tbuavus,  lib.  Iv,  c.  5. 

The  same  messenger  was  employed  at  the  siege  of 
Hotina,  as  .we  are  informed  by  the  elder  Plioy. — BisL 
Nat  X,  37. 

Note  a  I,  page  4t  eol.  a. 

Bark !  the  bM,  ate. 

This  little  animal,  from  the  extreme  conrexity  of  her 
eye,  cannot  see  many  inches  before  her. 

Note  aa,  page  S,  col  i. 
Tb«M  itlll  esbi,  •!«. 

There  is  a  .future  Existence  even  in  chis  world,  an 
Existence  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who  shall 
live  after  its.  It  is  in  resenre  for  every  man,  however 
obscure;  and  his  portion,  if  lie  be  diligent,  must  be 
equal  to  his  desires.  For  in  whose  remembrance  can 
we  wish  to  hold  a  place,  but  such  as  know,  and  are 
known  by  us  ?  These  are  within  the  sphere  of  oiu*  in- 
fluence, and  among  these  and  their  descendants  vre  may 
live  evermore. 

It  is  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  and,  like 
that  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gospel,  has  the  happiest  in- 
fluence on  oitf  lives.  The  latter  excites  us  to  gain  the 
favour  of  Goo,  the  former  to  gain  the  love  and  esteem 
of  wise  and  good  men  •  and  both  lead  to  the  same  end ; 
for,  io  framing  our  ooncepciotts  of  the  Deity,  we  only 
ascribe  to  Him  exalted  degrees  of  Wisdom  and  Good- 


Note  a3,  page  5,  col.  a. 

Y«t  uill  how  nreet  'tb«  Molblngt  of  hb  art ! 

The  astronomer  chalking  his  figures  on  the  wall,  in 
Hogarth's  view  of  Bedlam,  is  an  admirable  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  idea. — ^See  the  Rak€S  Progrt**^  pUte  8. 

Note  a4,  page  6,  col.  i. 
TarM  b«i  to  Mart,  aa4  flaiat  bat  to  liflh ! 

The  following  stanxas  are  said  to  have  been  written 
on  a  blank  leaf  of  tliis  Poem.  They  present  so  affect- 
ing a  reverse  of  the  picture,  that  I  cannot  resist  the 
opportunity  of  introducing  them  here. 


PloaMras  of  MeMOti !— oh  I  taproaalf  blesi, 
kmi  Javtiy  prood  boyoad  a  Poet's  praiae ; 
If  ihe  pore  ooaflaat  of  thy  traaqnil  brepM 
Goataia,  iadeed,  the  tabjea  of  thy  lays ! 
By  ae  how  eavled  I— for  to  om, 
Tbo  herald  •till  of  aiiery, 
Meatory  aiakoi  her  iaiaeooe  kaowa 
By  ilche,  aad  lean,  aad  frief  aloaa : 
I  (reet  her  as  the  flead,  10  whoa  beloaf 
The  Taltare's  ravealag  Iwak,  the  raveo's  Oiaeral  soag. 


She  tells  of  tiaM  aitepeat. 

Of  fair  ooeasioBS  foae  for  erer  by  ; 
Of  hopes  too  Coadly  aarsed,  toe  redely  cross'd. 
Of  *aay  a  oaaee  to  wish,  yet  fear  to  die ; 

For  what,  OEoept  tb'  lasiiaolive  fsar 

Lest  she  serrlve,  detalas  aM  here. 

Whea  •  all  tbe  life  of  Iife>  b  fled  t— 

What,  bat  the  deep  lahereat  dread, 
LesA  ahe  beyood  the  grave  rasaaa  her  reiga, 
Aad  psaliaa  tha  hell  that  pciasis  a/ad 

Note  aS,  page  6,  col.  1. 
Baal  thus  *io*  Bdea's  wild-wood  vales  paraaad. 

On  tbe  road-aide  between  Penrith  and  Ap^eby  ^wre 
stands  a  small  pillar  with  this  inscription  : 

«  This  pillar  was  erected  in  tlie  year  t656,  by  Ann 
Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  etc.  for  a  memorial  of 
her  last  parting,  in  this  place,  with  her  good  and  pious 
mother,  Margaret,  Goimtess  Dowager  of  Cumberland,  on 
the  ad  of  April,  1616;  in  memory  whereof  she  hath  left 
an  annuity  of  4'.  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish  of  Brougham,  every  ad  day  of  April  for  ever,  upon 
the  stone-table  placed  hard  by.    taus  Deo !  * 

The  Eden  is  Uie  principal  river  of  Cumberiand,  and 
rises  in  the  wildest  part  of  Westmoreland. 

Note  a6,  page  6,  ool.  1 . 
O'er  hb  dead  son  tbe  galhat  OrMmd  sigh'd. 

Ormond  bore  the  loss  with  patience  and  dignity: 
though  he  ever  retained  a  pleasing,  however  melan- 
choly, sense  of  the  signal  merit  of  Oasory.  « I  would  not 
exchange  my  dead  soa,»  said  be,  «  for  any  living  son  in 
Christendom.* — Humk. 

The  same  sentiment  is  inscribed  on  Miss  Dolman's 
um  at  the  Leasowes.  «  Heu,  quanto  minus  est  cum  le- 
liquis  venari,  quam  tui  meminisse!* 

Note  a7,  page  6,  col.  a. 
High  oa  exoitiaf  wiag  ihe  heath-ooek  rose. 
This  bird  is  remarkable  for  his  exultation  during 
the  spring. 

Note  a8,  page  6,  eol.  a. 
Derweat's  olear  adrror. 
Ketwick-Lake  in  Cumberl«nd. 

Note  ag,  page  7,  col.  a. 
Dewa  by  81  Berbert's  ooasecraied  (rove. 
A  small  island  covered  with  trees,  among  which  were 
formerly  the  ruins  of  a  religious  house. 

Note  3o,  page  7,  col.  a. 
Whea  lol  a  saddea  blast  the  vessel  blew. 
In  a  lake  surroimded  with  nsountains,  the  agitaiious 
are  often  violent  and  momentary.    The  winds  blow  in 
gusts  and  eddies;  and  the  water  no  sooner  swells,  than 
it  subsides.— ^See  Bouaii's  Hist,  of  WestmordanA. 

Note  3 1 ,  page  7,  col.  a. 
To  what  pare  belags,  la  a  aoMer  sphere. 
The  several  degrees  of  angds  may  probably  have 
larger  views,  and  some  of  them  be  endowed  vrilh  cap*- 
cilies  able  to  retain  together,  and  coBstanily  set  before 
them,  as  in  one  picture,  all  their  past  knowledge  at 
once. — LocKX. 
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iDiroducuon — Riogiog  of  bells  in  a  naghboaring  Vil- 
bge  on  the  Birth  of  an  Heir'-Geoeral  Reflections  on 
Hnnun  Life — The  Subpect  proposed — Childhood-* 
Tooth — Manhood— 'Lofe—Marriafe~^i>omelic  Hap* 
pineas  and  Affliction — War—- Peace—Civil  Diaension 
—Retirement  from  active  Life  —  Old  Age  and  in 
Enjoyments — Conclusion. 


The  lark  has anng  bis  carol  in  the  sky; 

The  bees  have  hmnm'd  their  nooi»>tide  lullaby. 

Still  in  the  vale  the  village-bells  ring  round, 

SciU  in  Llewellyn-hall  the  jesis  resound  : 

For  novr  the  caudle-eup  i»<ircling  there, 

Kow,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer, 

And,  crowding,  slop  the  cradle  to  admire 

The  babe,  the  sleeping  image  of  his  sire. 

A  few  short  ymvs— and  then  tliese  sounds  shall  hail 
The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  vale ; 
So  soon  the  child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man. 
Eager  to  run  the  raee  his  fisthere  ran. 
Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  tlie  broad  sir-loin ; 
The  ale,  now  brewed,  in  floods  of  amber  shine : 
And,  baaking  in  the  chimneys  ample  blaae, 
'Mid  many  a  tale  told  of  his  boyish  days. 
The  nurse  shall  cry,  of  all  her  ills  beguiled, 
•  T  was  on  these  knees  he  mie  so  oft  and  smiled.» 

And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeie; 
Soon,  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees 
Vesturca  of  nuptial  vrhitci  and  hymns  be  sung. 
And  violets  scattered  round ;  and  old  and  young, 
in  every  cottage  porch  with  garlands  green, 
Stand  ^1  to  gaas,  and,  gadng,  bless  the  scene ; 
While,  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side 
Moves  in  her  viigin^veil  the  gentle  bride. 

And  once,  alas,  nor  in  a  distant  hour. 
Another  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower ; 
When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  an  seen, 
And  weepings  heard  where  only  joy  has  been ; 
When  by  hi*  children  home,  and  from  Ms  door 
Slowly  departing  to  reCnm  no  more. 
He  rests  in  holy  earth  with  them  that  w«nt  before. 

And  such  is  Human  Life;  so  gliding  on, 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone! 
Tet  is  the  tale,  brief  though  it  be,  asetrange, 
As  full,  methinka,  of  wild  and  wondrous  change. 
As  any  that  the  wandering  tribes  requu^ 
Stretch'd  in  the  desert  round  their  evening^Are; 
As  any  sung  of  old  in  hall  or  bower 
To  minstrd-harps  at  midnight's  vritching  hour ! 

Bom  in  a  trance,  vre  wake,  observe,  inquire ; 
And  the  green  earthy  the  awn  sky  admiroL 
Of  Elfin-siae    for  ever  aa  vse  rms 
We  cast  a  longer  shadt»w  in  the  sun  I 
And  now  a  charm,  and  now  a  grace  is  won ! 
We  grow  in  wisdom,  and  in  stature  too ! 
And,  as  new  seeoea,  new  objects  rise  to  view. 
Think  nothing  done  while  aught  remains  lo  do. 


Yet,  ail  f oigot,  how  oft  die  eye-lids  close. 
And  from  the  slack  hand  drops  dbe  gathered  rose! 
How  oft,  as  dead,  on  the  warm  turf  we  lie. 
While  many  an  emmet  comes  with  curious  eye; 
And  on  her  nest  the  watchful  wron  sits  by ! 
Nor  do  we  speak  or  move,  or  hear  or  see; 
So  like  what  once  we  vrere,  and  once  again  shall  be! 

And  say,  how  soon,  where,  blithe  as  innocent, 
The  boy  at  sunrise  whistled  as  he  went, 
An  aged  pilgrim  on  his  staff  shall  lean, 
Tracing  in  vain  the  fbetsleps  o'er  the  green ; 
The  man  himself  how  altered,  not  ibe  scene! 
Now  journeying  home  with  nothing  but  the  name; 
Way-worn  and  spent,  another  and  the  same! 

No  eye  observes  the  growth  or  the  deeay : 
To-day  vre  look  as  vre  did  yesterday; 
And  vre  shall  look  to-morrow  as  to-day : 
Yet  while  the  loveliest  smiles,  her  locks  grow  grey ! 
And  in  her  glass  could  she  but  see  the  face 
She  'II  see  so  soon  amidst  another  nee, 
How  would  she  shrink !— Returning  from  afer, 
After  some  yeare  of  travel,  some  of  war. 
Within  his  gate  Ulysses  stood  unknown 
Before  a  vrife,  a  father,  and  a  son ! 

And  such  b  Human  Life,  the  general  tlieme. 
Ah,  what  at  best,  what  but  a  longer  dream? 
Though  with  sueh  wild  romantic  wanderings  fraugbi. 
Such  forms  in  Fancy's  richest  colouring  wrought, 
That,  like  the  visions  of  a  love-sick  brain. 
Who  vifould  not  sleep  and  dream  them  o'er  again  ? 

Our  pathway  leads  but  to  a  precipice;  (i) 
And  all  must  fbllow,  fearful  as  it  is ! 
From  the  firat  step 't  is  known ;  but— No  delay ! 
On,  't  is  decreed.    We  tremble  and  obey. 
A  thousand  ills  beset  us  as  we  go. 
— M  Still,  could  I  shun  the  fatal  gulf«^Ah,  no, 
'T  is  all  in  vain— the  inexorable  law! 
Nearer  and  naarfr  to  the  brink  we  draw. 
Verdure  springs  up ;  and  fruits  and  flovrere  inrite, 
And  groves  and  fountains— all  things  that  delight. 
•  Ob  I  would  stop,  and  linger  if  I  might  !•— 
We  fly;  no  resting  for  the  foot  we  find ;  (a) 
And  dark  before,  all  desolate  behind  I 
At  length  (lie  brink  appean— but  one  step  more! 
We  faint — On,  on  t— we  falter— and 't  is  o'er ! 

Yet  here  high  passions,  high  desires  unfold, 
Prompting  to  noblest  deeds;  here  links  of  gold 
Bind  soul  to  soul ;  and  thoughts  dirine  inspire 
A  thirst  unquenchable,  a  holy  fire 
That  will  not,  cannot  but  with  life  expire! 

Now,  seraph-vring'd,  among  the  stars  we  soar; 
Now  distant  ages,  like  a  day,  explore, 
And  judge  the  act,  the  actor  now  no  more; 
Or,  in  a  thankless  hour  condemn'd  to  live, 
From  othen  claim  what  these  refuse  to  give, 
And  dart,  like  Millon,  an  unerring  eye 
Through  the  dim  curtains  of  Futurity.  (3) 

Wealth,  Pleasure,  Ease,  all  thought  of  self  resign'd, 
What  will  not  Man  enconnler  for  Mankind? 
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Behold  him  now  unbar  the  pruon-door. 
And,  lifting  Guilt,  Conlagion  from  the  floor, 
To  Peace  and  Health,  and  Light  and  Life  restore; 
Now  in  Thermopylae  remain  to  share 
Death— nor  look  back,  nor  turn  a  footstep  there, 
Leaving  his  story  to  the  birds  of  air; 
And  now  like  Pylades  (in  Heaven  they  write 
Names  such  as  his  in  characters  of  light) 
Long  with  his  friend  in  generous  enmity, 
Pleading,  insisting  in  his  place  to  die ! 

Do  what  he  will,  he  cannot  realize 
Half  he  conceives—  the  glorious  vision  flies. 
Go  where  he  may,  he  cannot  hope  to  6nd 
The  truth,  the  beauty  pictured  in  his  mind. 
But  if  by  chance  an  object  strike  the  sense. 
The  faintest  shadow  of  that  Excellence, 
Passions,  that  slept,  are  stirring  in  his  frame ; 
Thoughts  undeflned,  feelings  without  a  name! 
And  some,  not  here  call'd  forth,  may  slumber  on 
Till  this  vain  pageant  of  a  world  is  gone ; 
Lying  too  deep  for  things  that  perish  here, 
Waiting  for  life— but  in  a  nobler  sphere ! 

Look  where  he  comes!  Rejoicing  in  his  birth. 
Awhile  he  moves  as  in  a  heaven  on  earth ! 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars — the  land,  the  sea,  the  sky 
To  him  shine  out  as  *t  were  a  galaxy ! 
But  soon  't  is  past— the  light  has  died  away! 
With  him  it  came  (it  was  not  of  the  day) 
And  he  himself  diffused  it,  like  the  stone 
That  sheds  awhile  a  lustre  all  its  own,  (4) 
Making  night  beautiful.     'T  is  past,  't  is  gone, 
And  in  his  darkness  as  he  journeys  on, 
Nothing  revives  him  but  die  blessed  ray 
That  now  breaks  in,  nor  ever  knows  decay. 
Sent  from  a  lictter  world  to  light  him  on  his  way. 

How  great  the  Mystery!  Let  others  sing 
The  circling  Year,  the  promise  of  the  Spring, 
The  Summer's  glory,  and  the  rich  repose 
Of  Autumn,  and  the  Winter's  silvery  snows. 
Man  through  the  changing  scene  let  me  pursue. 
Himself  how  wondrous  in  his  changes  too ! 
Not  Man,  the  sullen  savage  in  his  den ; 
But  Man  call'd  forth  in  fellowship  with  men ; 
School'd  and  train'd  up  to  Wisdom  from  his  birth;  (5) 
God's  noblest  work — His  image  upon  earth ! 

The  hour  arrives,  the  moment  wished  and  feared;  (6) 
The  child  is  bom,  by  many  a  pang  endear'd. 
And  now  the  mother's  ear  has  caught  his  cry; 
Oh  grant  the  cherub  to  her  asking  eye ! 
He  comes— she  clasps  him.    To  her  bosom  press'd, 
He  drinks  the  balm  of  life,  and  drops  to  rest; 

Her  by  her  smile  how  soon  the  Stranger  knows ; 
How  soon  by  his  the  glad  discovery  shows! 
As  to  her  lips  she  lifts  the  lovely  boy. 
What  answering  looks  of  sympathy  and  joy! 
He  walks,  he  speaks.     In  many  a  broken  word 
His  wants,  his  wishes,  and  his  griefs  are  heard. 
And  ever,  ever  to  her  lap  he  flies, 
When  rosy  Sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  surprise. 
Lock'd  in  her  arms,  his  arms  across  her  flung,    ■ 
(That  name  most  dear  for  ever  on  his  tongue) 
As  with  soft  accents  round  her  neck  he  clings. 
And  cheek  to  check,  her  lulling  song  she  sings, 
How  blest  to  feel  the  beatings  of  his  heart. 
Breathe  his  sweet  breath,  and  kiss  for  kiss  impart; 


Watch  o'er  his  slumbers  like  the  brooding  dove. 
And,  if  she  can,  exhaust  a  mother^s  love ! 

But  soon  a  nobler  task  demands  her  care. 
Apart  she  joins  his  little  hands  in  prayer. 
Telling  of  Him  who  sees  in  secret  there ! — 
And  now  the  volume  on  her  knee  has  caught 
His  wandering  eye — now  many  a  written  thought 
Never  to  die,  with  many  a  lisping  sweet 
His  moving,  murmuring  lips  endeavour  to  repeat. 

Released,  he  chases  the  bright  butterfly ; 
Oh  he  would  follow — follow  through  the  sky! 
Climbs  the  gaunt  mastiff  slumbering  in  his  chain, 
And  chides  and  buffets,  clinging  by  the  mane; 
Then  runs,  and,  kneeling  by  the  fountain-side, 
Sends  his  brave  ship  in  triumph  down  the  tide, 
A  dangerous  voyage ;  or,  if  now  he  can, 
If  now  he  wears  the  habit  of  a  man. 
Flings  off  the  coat  so  long  his  pride  and  pleasure. 
And,  like  a  miser  digging  for  his  treasure. 
His  tiny  spade  in  his  own  garden  plies, 
And  in  green  letters  sees  his  name  arise ! 
Where'er  he  goes,  for  ever  in  her  sight. 
She  looks,  and  looks,  and  still  with  new  delight! 

Ah  who,  when  Aiding  of  itself  away« 
Would  cloud  the  sunshine  of  his  little  day! 
Now  is  the  May  of  Life.    Careering  round, 
Joy  wings  his  feet,  Joy  lifts  him  from  the  ground ! 
Pointing  to  such,  well  Bight  Cornelia  say. 
When  the  rich  casket  shone  in  bright  arrsy, 
«  These  are  mt  Jewels!*  (7)  Well  of  such  as  he. 
When  Jesus  spake,  well  might  his  language  be, 
«  Suffer  these  little  ones  to  come  to  me!»  (8) 

Thoughtful  by  fits,  he  scans  and  he  reveres 
The  brow  engraven  with  the  Thoughts  of  Y'eara;  (9) 
Close  by  her  side  hit  silent  homage  given 
As  to  some  pure  Intelligence  from  Heaven ; 
His  eyes  cast  downward  with  ingenuous  shame. 
His  conscious  cheeks,  conscious  of  praise  or  blame. 
At  once  lit  up  as  with  a  holy  flame ! 
He  thirsts  for  knowledge,  speaks  but  to  inquire; 
And  soon  with  tears  relinquish'd  to  the  Sire, 
Soon  in  his  hand  to  Wisdom's  temple  led. 
Holds  secret  converse  with  the  Mighty  Dead ; 
Trembles  and  thrills  and  weeps  as  they  inspire. 
Bums  as  they  bum,  and  with  congenial  fire! 
Like  Her  most  gentle,  most  unformnate,(io) 
Crown'd  but  to  die — who  in  her  chamber  sate 
Musing  with  Plato,  though  the  bora  was  blown. 
And  every  ear  and  every  heart  was  won, 
And  all  in  green  array  were  chasing  down  the  sun  ! 

Then  is  the  Age  of  Admiration(i  1)— Tlien 
Gods  walk  the  earth,  or  beings  more  than  men. 
Who  breathe  the  soul  of  Inspiration  ronnd. 
Whose  very  sludows  consecrate  the  ground ! 
Ah,  then  comes  thronging  many  a  wild  desire. 
And  high  imagining  and  thought  of  fire! 
Then  from  within  a  voice  exclaims  ■  Aspire !• 
Phantoms,  that  upward  point,  before  him  pass, 
As  in  the  Cave  athwart  the  Wizard's  glass; 
They,  that  on  Youth  a  grace,  a  lustre  shed, 
Of  every  Age— the  living  and  the  dead ! 
Thou,  all-accomplished  Surrey,  thou  ait  known; 
The  flower  of  Knighthood,  nipt  as  soon  as  blown ! 
Melting  all  hearts  but  Geraldine's  alone! 
And,  with  his  beaver  up,  discovering  tiiere 
One  who  loved  less  to  conquer  than  to  q>are. 
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Lo,  tke  Black  Warrior,  he,  who,  battle-tpent, 
Rire-headed  aerred  die  CaptiTe  io  hn  tent! 

Young  B in  the  groves  of  Academe, 

Or  where  llyisiu  winds  his  whispering  stream; 
Or  where  the  wild  bees  swarm  with  ceaseless  hum, 
Dreaming  old  dreams — a  joy  for  years  to  come; 
Or  on  the  Rock  within  the  sacred  Fane; — 
Scenes  such  as  Milton  sought,  but  sought  in  Tain :  (la) 
And  Hilton's  self  (i  3)  (at  that  thrice-honoured  name 
Well  may  we  glow — as  men,  we  share  his  fame) — 
And  Milton's  self,  apart  with  beaming  eye. 
Planning  he  knows  not  what — that  shall  not  die ! 

Oh  in  thy  truth  secure,  thy  Tirtue  bold. 
Beware  the  poison  in  the  cup  of  gold, 
The  asp  among  the  flowers.     Thy  heart  beats  high. 
As  bright  and  brighter  breaks  tlie  distant  sky! 
Bat  every  step  is  on  enclianled  ground ; 
Danger  thou  lovest,  and  Danger  haunts  thee  round. 

Who  spars  his  horse  against  the  mountain-side; 
Then,  plunging,  slakes  his  fury  in  the  tide? 
Draws,  and  cries  ho ;  and,  where  the  sun-beams  fall. 
At  his  own  shadow  thrusts  along  the  wallT 
Who  dances  without  music;  and  anon 
Sings  like  the  lark — then  sigtis  as  woe-lx^one. 
And  folds  bis  arms,  and,  where  the  willows  wave. 
Glides  in  the  moon-shine  by  a  maiden's  grave  7 
Gome  hither,  boy,  and  clear  thy  open  brow  : 
Ton  summer-clouds,  now  like  the  Alps,  and  now 
A  ship,  a  whale,  change  not  so  fiatst  as  thou. 

He  hears  me  not — Those  sighs  were  from  the  heart; 
Too,  too  well  taught,  he  plays  the  lover's  part. 
He  who  at  masques,  nor  feigning  nor  sincere. 
With  tweet  dtscourse  would  win  a  lady's  ear, 
lie  at  her  feet,  and  on  her  slipper  swear 
That  none  were  half  so  faultless,  half  so  fair, 
Now  through  the  forest  hies,  a  stricken  deer, 
A  banish'd  man,  flying  when  none  are  near; 
And  writes  on  every  tree,  and  lingers  long 
Where  moni  the  nightingale  repeats  her  song ; 
Where  moat  the  nymph,  that  haunts  the  silent  grove, 
Dei^fals  to  syllable  the  names  we  love. 

Two  on  his  steps  attend,  in  motley  clad  ; 
One  woeful-wan,  one  merrier  yet  as  mad ; 
Called  Hope  and  Fear.    Hope  shakes  his  cap  and  bells, 
And  flowers  spring  up  among  the  woodland  dells. 
To  Hope  he  listens,  wandering  without  measure 
Through  sun  and  shade,  lost  in  a  trance  of  pleasure ; 
And,  if  to  Fear  but  for  a  weary  mile, 
Hope  follows  fast  and  wins  him  with  a  smile. 

At  length  be  goes — a  Pilgrim  to  the  Shrine, 
And  for  a  relic  would  a  world  resign  I 
A  glove,  a  shoe-tie,  or  a  flower  let  fall~> 
What  though  the  least.  Love  consecrates  them  all ! 
And  now  he  breathes  in  many  a  plaintive  verse ; 
Now  wins  the  dull  ear  of  the  wily  nurse 
At  early  matins  ( 't  was  at  matin-time  (14) 
That  first  he  saw  and  sickcn'd  in  his  prime). 
And  soon  the  Sibyl,  in  her  thirst  for  gold, 
Plays  with  young  hearts  that  will  not  be  controU'd. 
•  Absence  from  Thee — as  self  from  self  it  seems!* 
Scaled  is  the  garden-wall !  and  lo,  her  beams 
Silvering  the  east,  the  moon  comes  up,  revealing 
Ris  well-known  form  along  the  teirrace  stealing. 
—Oh,  ere  in  sight  he  came,  *t  was  his  to  thrill 
A  heart  that  loved  him  though  in  secret  still. 


«  Am  I  awake?  or  is  it — can  it  be 

An  idle  dream?  Nightly  it  visits  me! 

— That  strain,*  she  cries,  «  as  from  the  water  rose, 

Now  near  and  nearer  through  the  shade  it  flows! — 

Now  sinks  departing — sweetest  in  its  close !» 

No  casement  gleams ;  no  Juliet,  like  the  day. 

Comes  forth  and  speaks  and  bids  her  lover  stay. 

Still,  like  aerial  music  heard  from  far, 

Nightly  it  rises  with  the  evening-star. 

— •  She  loves  another!  Love  was  in  that  sigh  !• 
On  the  cold  ground  be  throws  himself  to  die. 
Fond  Youth,  beware.     Thy  heart  is  most  deceiving. 
Who  wish  are  fearful;  who  suspect,  beliering. 
— And  soon  her  looks  the  rapturous  truth  avow. 
Lovely  before,  oh,  say  how  lovely  now !  (i5) 
She  flies  not,  frowns  not,  though  he  pleads  his  cause ; 
Nor  yet — nor  yet  her  hand  from  his  withdraws ; 
But  by  some  secret  Power  surprised,  subdued 
( Ah  how  resist?  Nor  would  she  if  she  could), 
Falls  on  his  neck  as  half  unconscious  where. 
Glad  to  conceal  her  tears,  her  blushes  there. 

Then  come  those  full  confidings  of  the  past ; 
All  sunshine  now  where  all  was  overcast. 
Then  do  they  wander  till  the  day  is  gone. 
Lost  in  each  other ;  and  when  Night  steals  on. 
Covering  them  round,  how  sweet  her  accents  are ! 
Oh  when  she  turns  and  speaks,  her  voice  is  far. 
Far  above  singing! — But  soon  nothing  stirs 
To  break  the  silence — Joy  like  his,  like  hen. 
Deals  not  in  words ;  and  now  the  shadows  close, 
Now  in  the  glimmering,  dying  light  she  grows 
Less  and  less  earthly !    As  departs  the  day 
All  that  was  mortal  seems  to  melt  away. 
Till,  like  a  gift  resumed  as  soon  as  given, 
She  fades  at  last  into  a  Spirit  from  Heaven! 

Then  are  they  blest  indeed ;  and  swift  the  hours 
Till  her  young  Sisters  wreathe  her  hair  in  flowers. 
Kindling  her  beauty — while,  unseen,  the  least 
Twitches  her  robe,  then  runs  behind  the  rest, 
Knovni  by  her  laugh  that  will  not  be  suppressed. 
Then  before  All  they  stand— the  holy  vow 
And  ring  of  gold,  no  fond  illusions  now, 
Bind  her  as  his.     Across  the  threshold  led, 
And  every  tear  kiss'd  off  as  soon  as  shed. 
His  house  she  enters — there  to  be  a  light, 
Shining  within,  when  all  without  is  night; 
A  guardian-angel  o'er  his  life  presiding. 
Doubling  his  pleasures,  and  his  cares  dividing ; 
Winning  him  back,  when  mingling  in  the  throng, 
Back  from  a  world  we  love,  alas,  too  long. 
To  fire-side  happiness,  to  hours  of  ease, 
Blest  with  that  charm,  the  certainty  to  please. 
How  oft  her  eyes  read  his ;  her  gentle  mind 
To  all  his  wishes,  all  his  thoughts  inclined ; 
Still  subject — ever  on  the  watch  to  borrow 
Mirth  of  his  mirth,  and  sorrow  of  his  sorrow. 
The  soul  of  music  slumbers  iu  the  shell, 
Till  waked  and  kindled  by  the  master's  spell ; 
And  feeling  hearts— touch  them  but  rightly— pour 
A  thousand  melodies  unheard  before!  (t6) 

Nor  many  moons  o'er  hill  and  valley  rise 
Ere  to  the  gate  with  nyropli-like  step  she  flies, 
And  their  first-born  holds  fortli,  their  dariing  boy, 
With  smiles  how  sweet,  hofr  full  of  love  and  joy, 
To  meet  him  coming ;  theirs  trough  every  year 
Pure  transports,  such  as  each  to  each  endear ! 
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And  laughing  eyes  and  kaaghing  voio«i  fill 

Their  halU  with  gladoen.     She,  when  all  ue  aAill, 

Gomes  and  undraws  the  curtain  as  ihey  lie, 

In  sleep  how  beautiful  I     He,  when  the  sky 

Gleams,  and  the  wood  sends  up  its  harmony, 

When,  gathering  round  his  bed,  they  climb  to  stiare 

His  kisses,  and  with  gentle  violence  there 

Break  in  upon  a  dream  not  half  so  fair, 

Up  to  the  hill-top  leads  their  little  feet; 

Or  by  the  forestrlodge,  perchance  to  meet 

The  stag-herd  on  its  march,  perchance  to  heax 

The  otter  rustling  in  the  sedgy  mere ; 

Or  to  the  echo  near  the  Abbots  tree, 

That  gave  him  back  his  words  of  pleasantry-^ 

When  the  House  stood,  no  merrier  man  than  he! 

And,  as  they  wander  with  a  keen  delight, 

If  but  a  leveret  catch  their  quicker  sight 

Down  a  green  alley,  or  a  squirrel  tlien 

Climb  the  gaarl'd  oak,  and  look  and  climb  again, 

If  but  a  moth  flit  by,  an  acorn  fall, 

He  turns  their  thoughts  to  Him  who  made  them  all ; 

These  with  une<]ual  footsteps  following  fsst. 

These  clinging  by  his  cloak,  unwilling  to  be  last» 

The  shepherd  on  Tomaro's  misty  brow. 
And  the  swart  sea  man,  sailing  far  below. 
Not  undelighted  watch  the  morning  ray 
Purpling  the  orient—till  it  breaks  away. 
And  burns  and  blazes  into  glorious  day ! 
But  happier  still  is  he  who  bends  to  trace 
That  sun,  the  soul,  just  dawning  in  the  face ; 
The  burst,  the  glow,  the  animating  strife, 
The  thoughts  and  passions  stirring  into  life; 
The  forming  utterance,  the  inquiring  glance, 
The  giant  iraking  from  his  ten-fold  trance. 
Till  up  he  starts  as  conscious  whence  he  came. 
And  all  is  light  within  the  trembling  frame ! 

What  then  a  Father's  feelings  7  Joy  and  Fear 
Prevail  in  turn,  Joy  most ;  and  through  the  year 
Tempering  the  ardent,  urging  night  and  day 
Him  who  shrinks  back  or  wanders  from  tlie  way, 
Praising  each  highly— from  a  wish  to  raise 
Their  merits  to  the  level  of  his  Praise, 
Onward  in  their  observing  sight  he  moves. 
Fearful  of  vinrong,  in  awe  of  whom  he  loves ! 
Their  sacred  presence  who  shall  dare  pro^e  ? 
Who,  when  He  slumbers,  hope  to  fix  a  stain  7 
He  lives  a  model  in  his  life  to  show. 
That,  when  be  dies  and  through  the  world  they  go. 
Some  men  may  pause  and  say,  when  some  admire, 
•  They  are  his  sons,  and  worthy  of  their  sire!* 

But  Man  is  born  to  suffer.    On  the  door 
Sickness  has  set  her  mark ;  and  now  no  more 
Laughter  within  we  hear,  or  wood-notes  wild 
As  of  a  mother  singing  to  her  child. 
All  now  in  anguish  from  that  room  retire, 
Where  a  young  cheek  glows  with  consuming  fire, 
And  Innocence  breathes  contagion — all  but  one, 
But  she  who  gave  it  birth— from  her  alone 
The  medicine-cup  is  taken.    Through  the  night, 
And  through  the  day,  that  with  its  dreary  light 
Comes  unregarded,  she  sits  silent  by. 
Watching  the  clianges  with  her  anxious  eye : 
While  they  without,  listening  below,  above,' 
(  Who  but  in  sorrow  know  how  much  they  love  7) 
From  every  little  noise  catch  hope  and  fear, 
Exchanging  still,  stall  as  they  turn  to  hear. 


Whispers  aad  sighs,  and  amilea  all-  teademess 
That  would  in  vain  tiie  starting  tear  repress. 

Such  grief  was  ours — it  seems  but  yesterday — 
When  in  thy  prime,  wishing  so  much  to  stay, 
T  was  thine,  Maria,  thine  without  a  sigh 
At  midnight  in  a  Sister's  arms  to  die ! 
Oh  thou  wert  lovely—  lovely  was  thy  frame. 
And  pure  thy  spirit  as  from  Heaven  it  came ! 
And,  when  recalFd  to  join  the  blest  above, 
Thou  diedst  a  victim  to  exceeding  love, 
Nursing  the  young  to  health.  In  happier  hoars. 
When  idle  Fancy  wove  luxuriant  flowers. 
Once  in  fhy  mirth  thon  bad'st  me  write  on  thee; 
And  now  I  write — what  thou  shalt  never  tee ! 

At  length  the  Father,  vain  his  power  to  save. 
Follows  bis  child  in  silence  to  the  grave, 
(That  child  how  cheri&h'd,  whom  he  would  not  gire. 
Sleeping  the  sleep  of  death,  for  all  that  live !) 
Takes  a  last  look,  when,  not  unheard,  the  spade 
Scatters  the  earth  as  «  dust  to  dust*  is  said. 
Takes  a  last  look  and  goes ;  his  best  rdief 
Consoling  others  in  that  hour  of  grief. 
And  wiili  sweet  tears  and  gentle  words  infusing 
The  holy  calm  that  leads  to  heavenly  musing. 

— But  hark,  the  din  of  arras !  no  time  for  sorrow. 
To  hone,  to  horse !  A  day  of  blood  to-morrow ! 
One  parting  pang,  and  then — and  dien  I  fly. 
Fly  to  the  field,  to  triumph— or  to  die ! — 
He  goes,  and  Night  comes  as  it  never  came!  (17) 
With  shrieks  of  horror! — aud  a  vault  of  flame! 
And  lo !  when  morning  mocks  die  desolate^ 
Red  runs  the  river  by;  and  at  the  gate 
Breathless  a  horse  without  his  rider  stands! 
But  hush  !— a  shout  from  the  victorious  bands ! 
And  oh  the  smiles  and  tears,  a  sire  restored ! 
One  wears  his  helm,  one  buckles  on  his  sword ; 
One  hangs  the  wall  with  laurel-leaves,  and  all 
Spring  to  prepare  the  soldier's  festival ; 
While  She  best-loved,  till  then  forsaken  never. 
Clings  round  his  neck  as  she  would  cling  for  ever ! 

Such  golden  deeds  lead  on  to  golden  days. 
Days  of  domestic  peace — by  him  who  plays 
On  the  great  stage  how  uncventftil  thought ; 
Yet  with  a  thousand  busy  projects  fraught, 
A  thousand  incidents  that  stir  the  mind 
To  pleasure,  sneh  as  leaves  no  sting  behind  ! 
Such  as  the  heart  delights  in — and  records 
Within  how  silently — in  more  than  words  I 
A  Holiday — the  frugal  banquet  q>read 
On  the  fresh  herbage  near  the  fountain-head 
With  quips  and  cranks^what  time  the  wood-lark  t]>< 
Scatters  her  loose  notes  on  the  sultry  air. 
What  time  the  king-fisher  sits  pereh'd  bdow, 
Where,  silver-bright,  the  water-lilies  blow : — 
A  Wake — the  booths  whitening  the  village-green. 
Where  Punch  and  Scaramouch  aloft  are  asen; 
Sign  beyond  sign  in  close  array  unfurl'd. 
Picturing  at  large  the  wonders  of  the  wmrld ; 
And  far  and  wide,  over  the  vicar's  pale, 
Black  hoods  and  soviet  crossing  hill  and  dale, 
All,  all  abroad,  and  music  in  the  gale : — 
A  Wedding-dance — a  dance  into  the  night 
On  the  bam-floor,  when  maiden-fset  are  light; 
When  the  young  bride  receives  the  pomised  dower. 
And  flowers  are  flung,  herself  a  fairer  flower :-~ 
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A  morning-Tint  lo  die  poor  wmn*%  sind, 

(Who  would  be  rich  while  One  ww  waathig  hread  T) 

When  all  are  emnlont  to  bring  relief, 

And  tears  are  fdlinf  fast— but  not  for  |pief  :— 

A  Walk  in  Spring~4>attan,  like  fhoee  with  thee. 

By  the  ]ieatb-«ide  (who  bad  not  envied  me?) 

When  the  sw«eC  limrt,  ao  full  of  bcea  in  Jnae, 

Led  ns  to  meet  beneadi  their  boogha  at  noon; 

And  ihoa  didbt  any  which  of  the  Great  and  Wiaa, 

Ccmld  they  btti  hear  and  at  thy  bidding  riae» 

Thott  wouldat  call  up  and  question. 

Gravar  things 
Cook  in  their  tnns.  Mominy,  and  Bveninf,  biings 
lis  holy  office ;  and  the  sabbalh-bell. 
That  over  wood  and  wild  and  nioantain<dell 
Wanders  ao  for,  chasing  all  thoughts  nnholy 
With  sounds  moat  musical,  most  melancholy, 
!lo(  on  his  ear  is  lost.  Then  be  pursues 
The  pathway  leading  through  the  aged  yews, 
Hor  unattended ;  and,  when  all  are  there, 
iVwrs  out  his  spirit  in  the  House  of  Prayer, 
That  House  with  many  a  funeral-garUnd  hung  (iS) 
Of  rif^gin-wbiie — memorials  of  tlie  young, 
The  last  yet  fresh  when  marriage-chimes  were  ringing. 
And  hope  and  joy  in  other  hearts  were  springing; 
That  Booae,  where  Age  led  in  by  Filial  Love, 
Their  looks  composed,  their  thoughts  on  things  above, 
The  world  forgot,  or  all  its  wrongs  forgiven — — - 
Who  would  not  say  they  trod  the  path  to  Heaven  7 

Nor  at  the  fragrant  hour — at  early  dawn — 
Under  the  elm-tree  on  his  level  lawn, 
Or  in  his  porch  is  he  leas  duly  found, 
When  they  that  cry  for  Justice  gather  round, 
And  in  that  cry  her  sacrrd  voice  is  drowned ; 
Hia  then  to  hear  and  weigh  and  arbitrale, 
Like  Alfred  judging  at  his  palace-gate. 
Heal'd  at  his  touch,  the  wounds  of  discord  close  ; 
And  they  return  as  friends,  that  came  as  foes. 

Thos,  while  the  world  but  claims  its  proper  part. 
Oft  in  the  head  but  never  in  the  heart. 
His  life  steals  on;  within  his  quiet  dwelling 
That  home-fell  joy  all  other  joys  excelling. 
Sick  of  the  crowd,  when  enters  he — nor  then 
Fofgets  the  cold  indifference  of  men? 
— Soon  through  the  gadding  vine  (19)  the  sun  looks  in, 
And  gentle  hands  the  breakfast-rite  begin. 
Then  the  bri^t  kettle  sings  its  matin-song, 
Then  fragrant  doods  of  Mocha  and  Souchong 
Blend  as  they  rise;  and  (while  without  are  seen, 
Sure  of  their  meal,  the  small  birds  on  the  green ; 
And  in  from  far  a  school-boy's  letter  flies, 
Floahing  the  sisler^s  cheek  with  glad  surprise) 
That  aheet  unfolds  (who  reads,  that  reads  it  not?) 
I  Bom  with  the  day  and  with  the  day  forgot ; 
Its  ample  page  various  as  human  life, 
The  pomp,  the  woe,  the  bnstle  and  the  strife ! 

But  nothing  lasts.  In  Autumn  at  his  plough 
■ct  and  scrficiied,  behold  him  now 
Leaving  that  humbler  sphere  his  Withers  knew, 
The  sphere  that  Wisdom  loves— and  ^rtne  loo, 
She  who  snhsiett  not  on  the  vain  applause 
Miqndging  man  now  gives  and  now  withdraws. 

T  was  BBom — the  aky-lark  o'er  the  furrow  anng 
As  from  his  lipa  the  slow  oonaant  was  wrung; 
As  from  the  glebe  his  fatheis  till'd  of  old. 
The  plough  they  guided  in  an  age  of  gold. 


Down  by  the  beaeh-wood  side  he  tum'd  away:~- 

And  now  behold  bim  in  an  evil  day 

Serving  the  Stale  again~-not  as  before. 

Not  foot  to  fool,  the  warwhoop  at  his  door,— 

Bat  in  the  Senate :  and  (thoogh  round  him  fly 

The  jest,  the  sneer,  the  subde  sophistry,) 

With  honest  dignity,  with  manly  aense, 

And  every  charm  of  natural  doqnenoe, 

Like  Hampden  struggling  in  his  Country^s  caiiae,  (ao) 

The  first,  the  foremost  to  obey  the  laws, 

The  last  to  brook  oppression.  On  be  moves, 

Careless  of  blame  while  his  own  heart  approves, 

Careless  of  ruin— (■  For  the  general  good 

'T  is  not  the  first  time  I  shall  shed  my  blood.*) 

On  through  that  gate  misnamed,  (si)  through  which 

before 
Went  Sidney,  Russell,  Raleigh,  Crenmer,  More, 
On  into  twilight  within  walls  of  stone, 
Then  to  the  place  of  trial ;  (aa)  and  alone,  (a3) 
Alone  before  his  judges  in  array 
Stands  for  his  life:  there,  on  tliat  awful  day. 
Counsel  of  friends — all  huiuan  help  denied — 
All  but  from  her  who  sits  the  pen  to  guide, 
Like  that  sweet  Saint  who  sate  by  Russell's  side 
Under  the  Judgmenl-seat.fa4) — But  guilty  nien 
Triumph  not  always.  To  his  lieartli  again. 
Again  with  honour  to  his  hearth  restored, 
Lo,  in  the  accustomed  chair  and  at  the  board. 
Thrice  greeting  those  who  most  withdraw  their  claim, 
(The  lowliest  servant  calling  by  his  name) 
He  reads  thanksgiving  in  the  eyes  of  all, 
All  met  as  at  a  holy  festival ! 
— On  the  day  destined  for  his  funeral ! 
Lo,  there  the  Friend,  who  entering  where  he  lay, 
BreaUied  in  his  drowsy  ear  «  Away,  away ! 
Take  thou  my  cloak— Nay,  start  not,  but  obey — 
Take  it  and  leave  me.»     And  the  blushing  Maid, 
Who  through  the  strceis  as  through  a  desert  atray'd; 
And,  when  her  dear,  dear  Father  pass'd  along 
Would  not  be  held— but,  bursting  through  the  throng, 
Halberd  and  battle-axe — kiss'd  him  o'er  and  o'er; 
Then  turn'd  and  went — then  sought  him  as  before, 
Believing  she  should  see  his  face  no  more ! 
And  oh,  how  changed  at  once — no  heroine  here, 
But  a  weak  woman  worn  with  grief  and  fear, 
Her  darling  Mother !    'T  was  but  now  slie  smiled, 
And  now  she  weeps  upon  her  weeping  child ! 
— But  who  sits  by,  her  only  wish  below 
At  length  fulfill'd— and  now  prepared  to  go? 
His  hands  on  hers — as  through  the  mists  of  night. 
She  gases  on  him  with  imperfect  sight; 
Her  glory  now,  as  ever  her  delight !  ( aS ) 
To  her,  mcthinks,  a  second  Youth  is  given; 
The  light  upon  her  face  a  light  from  Heaven ! 

An  hour  like  tliis  is  worth  a  thousand  pass'd 
In  pomp  or  ease — 'T  is  present  to  the  last! 
Years  glide  away  untold— 'T  is  still  the  same! 
As  fresh,  as  fair  as  on  the  day  it  came ! 

And  now  once  more  where  most  he  loved  to  be, 
In  his  own  fields— breathing  tranquillity — 
We  hail  him-~not  less  happy.  Fox,  than  thee! 
Thee  at  St  AnncTs  so  soon  of  care  beguiled, 
Playful,  sincere,  and  ardess  as  a  child ! 
Thee,  who  wouldst  watch  a  bird's  nest  on  the  spray, 
Through  the  green  leaves  exploring,  day  by  day. 
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How  oft  from  grove  to  grove,  from  seat  to  leat, 

Willi  thee  conversing  in  thy  loved  retreat, 

1  saw  the  sun  go  down ! — Ah,  then 't  waa  thine 

Ne'er  to  forget  some  volume  half  divine, 

Shakspeare's  or  Dryden's — through  the  cheqaei'd  ahade 

Borne  in  thy  hand  behind  thee  aa  we  strayed; 

And  where  we  sate  (and  many  a  halt  we  made) 

To  read  there  with  a  fervour  all  thy  own, 

And  in  thy  grand  and  melancholy  tone. 

Some  splendid  passage  not  to  thee  unknown, 

Fit  theme  for  long  discourse — Thy  bell  has  toU'd! 

— But  in  thy  place  among  us  we  behold 

One  who  resembles  thee. 

'T  is  the  sixth  hour. 
The  village-clock  strikes  firom  the  distant  tower. 
The  ploughman  leaves  the  fidd ;  the  traveller  hears, 
And  to  the  inn  spurs  forward.    Nature  wears 
Her  sweetest  smile;  tlie  day-star  in  the  west 
Yet  hovering,  and  tlie  thisUe's  down  at  rest. 

And  such,  his  labour  done,  the  calm  He  knows, 
Whose  footsteps  we  have  foUow'd.    Bound  him  glows 
An  atmosphere  that  brightens  to  the  last ; 
The  light,  that  shines,  reflected  from  the  Past, 
— And  from  the  future  too!  Active  in  Thought 
Among  old  books,  old  friends;  and  not  unsought 
By  the  wise  stranger — in  his  morning-hours. 
When  gentle  airs  stir  the  fresh-blowing  flowers. 
He  muses,  turning  up  the  idle  weed; 
Or  prunes  or  grafts,  or  in  (he  yellow  mead 
Watches  his  bees  at  hiving-timc ;  and  now, 
The  ladder  resting  on  the  orchard-bough. 
Gulls  the  delicious  fruit  that  hangs  in  air, 
Tlie  purple  plulh,  green  fig,  or  golden  pear, 
'Mid  sparkling  eyes,  and  hands  uplifted  there. 

At  night,  when  all,  assembling  round  the  fire. 
Closer  and  closer  draw  till  tlicy  retire, 
A  tale  is  told  of  India  or  Japan, 
Of  merchants  from  Golcond  or  Astracan, 
What  time  wild  Nature  revell'd  uurestrain'd. 
And  Sinbad  voyaged  and  the  Caliphs  reign'd :  •— 
Of  some  Norwegian,  while  the  icy  gale 
Rings  in  her  shrouds  and  beats  her  iron-sail. 
Among  the  snowy  Alps  of  Polar  seas 
Immoveable — for  ever  there  to  freeze ! 
Or  some  great  caravan,  from  well  to  well 
Winding  as  darkness  on  the  desert  fell, 
In  their  long  march,  such  as  the  Prophet  bids. 
To  Mecca  from  the  Land  of  Pyramids, 
And  in  an  instant  lost-*— a  hollow  wave 
Of  burning  sand  their  everlasting  grave ! — 
Now  the  scene  shifts  to  Venice — to  a  square 
Glittering  with  light,  all  nations  masking  there. 
With  light  reflected  on  the  tremulous  tide, 
Where  gondolas  in  gay  confusion  glide. 
Answering  the  jest,  the  song  on  every  side; 
To  Naples  next — and  at  the  crowded  gate, 
Where  Grief  and  Fear  and  wild  Amaiement  wait, 
Lo,  on  his  back  a  Son  brings  in  his  Sire,  (a6) 
Vesuvius  blazing  like  a  World  on  fire ! — 
Then,  at  a  sign  tliat  never  was  forgot, 
A  strain  breaks  fortli  (who  hears  and  loves  it  not*) 
From  lute  or  organ  !  'T  is  at  parting  given. 
That  in  their  slumbers  they  may  dream  of  Heaven ; 
Young  voices  mingling,  as  it  floats  along. 
In  Tuscan  air  or  Handel's  sacred  song ! 


And  She  inspires,  whose  beauty  shines  in  all; 
So  soon  to  weave  a  daughter's  coronal, 
And  at  the  nuptial  rite  smile  through  her  tears; — 
So  soon  to  hover  round  her  full  of  fears. 
And  with  assurance  sweet  her  soul  revive 
In  child-birth — when  a  mother's  love  is  moat  alive! 

No,  't  is  not  hers  that  Solitude  is  known. 
Through  the  wide  world  he  only  is  alone 
Who  lives  not  for  another.    Come  what  will. 
The  generous  man  has  his  companion  still ; 
The  cricket  on  his  hearth  ;  Che  buzzing  fly 
That  skims  his  roof,  or,  be  his  roof  the  sky. 
Still  with  its  note  of  gladness  passes  by : 
And,  in  an  iron  cage  condenm'd  to  dwell. 
The  cage  that  stands  virithin  tlie  dungeon-cell. 
He  feeds  his  spider — happier  at  the  wont 
Than  he  at  large  who  in  himself  is  curst ! 

O  thou  all-eloquent,  whose  mighty  mind  (27) 
Streams  from  the  depth  of  ages  on  mankind. 
Streams  like  (he  day — who,  angel-like,  hast  slied 
Thy  full  effulgence  on  the  hoary  head, 
Speaking  in  Cato's  venerable  voice, 
«  Look  up,  and  faint  not — faint  not,  but  rejoice  '.» 
From  thy  Elysium  guide  him.     Age  has  now 
Stamp'd  with  its  signet  tliat  ingenuous  brow; 
And,  'mid  his  old  hereditary  trees. 
Trees  he  has  clinih'd  so  oft,  he  sits  and  lees 
His  children's  children  playing  round  his  knees: 
Then  happiest,  youngest,  when  tlie  quoit  is  flung. 
When  side  by  side  the  archer's  bows  are  strung; 
His  to  prescribe  the  place,  adjudge  the  prize, 
Envying  no  more  the  young  their  eneiigies 
Than  they  an  old  man  when  his  words  are  wise; 
His  a  delight  how  pure — without  alloy ; 
Strong  in  their  strength,  rejoicing  in  their  joy! 

Now  in  their  turn  assisting,  they  repay 
The  anxious  cares  of  many  and  many  a  day; 
And  now  by  tliose  he  loves  relieved,  restored. 
His  very  wants  and  weaknesses  afford 
A  feeling  of  enjoyment.     In  his  walks. 
Leaning  on  them,  how  oft  he  stops  and  talks. 
While  they  look  up !    Their  questions,  their  replica, 
Fresh  as  the  welling  waters,  round  him  rise. 
Gladdening  his  spirit :  and,  his  theme  the  past. 
How  eloquent  he  is !  His  tlioughls  flow  fast. 
And,  while  his  heart  (oh  can  tlie  heart  grow  old  ? 
False  are  the  tales  that  in  the  World  are  told !) 
Swells  in  his  voice,  he  knows  not  where  to  end ; 
Like  one  discoursing  of  an  absent  friend. 

But  there  nre  moments  which  he  calb  his  own. 
Thi!n,  never  less  alone  than  when  alone. 
Those  that  he  loved  so  long  and  sees  no  more, 
I<ovcd  and  still  loves — not  dead — but  gone  before, 
He  gathers  round  him;  and  revives  at  will 
Scenes  in  his  life — that  breathe  enchantment  sliU — 
That  come  not  now  at  dreary  intervals — 
But  where  a  light  as  from  the  Blessed  falls, 
A  light  such  guests  bring  ever — pure  and  holy- 
Lapping  the  soul  in  sweetest  melancholy 
— Ah  then  less  willing  (nor  the  choice  condemn) 
To  live  with  others  than  to  think  on  them ! 

And  now  behold  him  up  the  hill  ascending, 
Memory  and  Hope  like  eveoing-^tais  attending ; 
Sustain'd,  excited,  till  hn  course  is  run, 
By  deeds  of  virtue  done  or  to  be  done. 
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When  on  lik  coach  he  thik*  at  Icnyth  to  rati, 
Tbote  by  him  coumel  mwtA,  hn  power  redreat'd, 
Thooe  by  the  World  •hnno'd  ever  u  noblest. 
At  whom  the  rich  man's  dog  growls  from  the  gale, 
Bat  whook  he  sought  out,  sitting  desolate. 
Goose  and  stand  roimd — the  widow  with  her  child, 
As  when  she  first  foiigot  her  tears  and  smiled ! 
They,  who  watch  by  him,  see  not ;  but  he  sees, 
Sees  and  emito — Wei«  ever  dreams  like  these  T 
They,  who  watch  by  him,  bear  not;  bat  he  hears, 
And  Earth  recedes,  and  Heaven  itself  a|»pears  1 

*T  is  post !  That  hand  we  grasp'd,  alas,  in  vain ! 
Nor  ahall  we  look  upon  his  face  again ! 
Bat  to  hia  dosing  eyes,  for  all  were  there, 
Sothing  was  wanting ;  and,  through  many  a  year 
We  shall  remember  with  a  fond  delight 
The  words  so  precious  which  we  heard  to-night ; 
His  parting  though  awhile  our  sorrow  flows, 
like  setting  suns  or  music  at  the  close  1 

Then  was  the  drama  ended.    Not  till  then. 
So  fall  of  dianoe  and  change  the  lives  of  men, 
Goold  we  pronounce  him  happy.     Then  secure 
From  pain,  from  grief,  and  all  that  we  endure. 
He  slept  in  peace— say  rather  soared  to  Heaten, 
Upborne  from  Earth  by  Him  to  whom  *t  is  given 
In  his  right  band  to  hold  the  golden  key 
That  opes  the  portab  of  Eternity. 
— Whoi  by  a  good  man's  grave  I  muse  alone, 
Mediinks  an  angel  siu  upon  the  stone; 
like  those  of  old,  on  that  thrice-hallowed  night. 
Who  sate  and  watch'd  in  raiment  heavenly-bright ; 
And,  with  a  voice  fnspiriog  joy,  not  fear, 
Says^  pointing  upward,  that  he  is  not  here, 
TImt  he  is  risen ! 

But  the  day  is  spent; 
And  stars  are  kindling  in  the  firmament, 
To  OS  how  silent — though  like  ours  perchance 
Busy  and  full  of  life  and  circumstance; 
Where  some  the  paths  of  Wealth  and  Power  puisne, 
Of  Pleasnre  some,  of  Happiness  a  few ; 
And,  as  the  snn  goes  round — a  sun  not  ours — 
While  from  her  lap  another  Nature  showers 
Gifts  of  her  own,  some  from  the  crowd  retire, 
Think  on  themsdves,  within,  without  inquire ; 
At  distance  dwell  on  all  that  passes  there. 
All  that  their  woild  reveals  of  good  and  fair; 
And,  as  they  wander,  picmring  things,  like  me. 
Not  as  diey  are  but  as  they  ought  to  be, 
Trace  oat  the  Journey  through  their  little  Day, 
And  fondly  dream  an  idle  hour  away. 


NOTES. 


Note  I,  page  it,  col.  a. 
0«r  petlma;  leads  bai  to  •  predpios. 
See  Boasoet,  Strmo*  sur  la  Resurrection. 

Note  a,  page  ii,  col.  a. 
W«  fy ;  BO  rwdag  for  ih«  foot  «•  lad. 

«  1  have  considered,*  mys  Solomon,  ■  all  the  works 
that  are  under  the  son ;  and  behold,  all  is  vanity  and 
vciation  of  spirit*  But  who  believes  it,  till  Death  tells 
it  us?      It  is  Death  akme  that  can  suddenly  make  man 


to  know  himself.  He  tdls  the  prond  and  insolent,  that 
they  are  but  abjecis,  and  bumbles  them  at  the  instant 
:  He  takes  the  account  of  the  rich  man,  and  proves  him 
a  beggar,  a  naked  beggar.  Be  holds  a  glass  before  the 
eyes  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  makes  them  see  therein 
tbdr  deformity  ;  and  they  acknowledge  it 

O  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty  Death  1  whom  none 
could  advise,  thou  hast  persuaded;  what  none  have 
dared,  thou  hast  done ;  and  whom  dl  the  world  have 
flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  and  despiied :  thou 
bast  drawn  together  all  the  fsr^^tretched  greatness,  all 
the  pride,  cruelty  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered  it 
all  over  with  these  two  narrow  words,  Mie  jacet, 

Rauiob. 
Note  3,  page  1 1 ,  cd.  a. 

ThrMfh  tW  din  cartaiM  of  PaMrlir. 
Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with  what 
temper  Milton  surveyed  the  silent  progress  of  his  work, 
and  marked  hb  reputation  stealing  its  way  in  a  kind 
of  subterraneous  current  through  fear  and  silence.  I 
cannot  but  conceive  him  calm  and  confident,  little  dis- 
appointed, not  at  dl  dejected,  relying  on  his  own  merit 
with  steady  consciousness,  and  wdUng,  without  im- 
patience, the  vicissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  impar- 
tiality of  a  future  generation.— Joaasoit 

After  Une  57,  col.  a,  in  the  MS. 

O'ar  place  aad  tin*  «•  triaapk ;  m  «a  fa, 
Baaf  !•(  Is  iboasht  iha  raaiaH  abova,  bolaw; 
Yet,  ak.  War  little  of  oafMlvae  we  kaow  I 
Aad  wkr  tbe  beart  beau  oa,  or  how  the  brala 
8071  to  ibe  foot, '  Row  Bore,  bow  rest  a#Ua,* 
Froai  afe  10  afe  we  searcb  aad  March  la  vala. 

Note  4,  page  ia,col.  i. 

Uhethorto— 
That  •had*  awhile  a  lastre  all  lu  owa. 

See  « Observations  on  a  diamond  that  diines  in  the 
dark.a*~BoTLi's  ^orib,  i,  789. 

Note  5,  page  la,  col.  i. 
Scheoled  aad  tralaed  ap  to  Wladoa  fiMi  hie  birth. 

Cicero,  in  his  Essay  Ife  jeneetefe,  has  drawn  his 
images  from  the  better  walks  of  life;  and  Shakspeare, 
in  has  Seven  Ages,  hss  done  so  too.  But  Shakspeare 
treats  his  sul^ect  satirically;  Gcero  as  a  Philosopher. 
In  the  venerable  porlrdt  of  Gato  we  discover  no  traces 
of  ■  the  lean  and  slippered  pantdoon.a 

Every  object  has  a  bright  and  a  dark  dde;  and  I 
have  endeavoured  to  look  at  things  as  Gcero  hss  done. 
By  some  however  I  may  be  thought  to  have  followed 
too  much  my  own  dream  of  happiness;  and  in  such  a 
dream  indeed  I  have  often  passed  a  sditary  hour.  It 
was  csstle-building  once;  now  it  is  no  longer  so.  But 
whoever  would  try  to  realise  it,  would  not  perhaps 
repent  of  his  endeavour. 

Note  6,  page  ia,col.  1. 
The  hoararrlvae,  the  ■oweat  wiahod  aad  foared. 
A  Persian  Poet  has  left  us  a  beautiful  thought  on 
this  subject,  which  tlie  reader,  if  he  has  not  met  with 
it,  will  be  glad  to  know,  and,  if  he  has,  to  remember. 

Thee  oa  ih;  aiother'i  kaeee,  a  aew-bora  i^ild, 
la  teort  we  taw,  whea  all  aroaad  thee  Milled. 
80  live,  that,  •laklair  la  thy  bu  loaij  lieep, 
SaUlea  may  be  thiae,  whea  all  aroaad  thee  weep. 

For  my  version  I  am  in  a  great  measare  indebted  to 
Sir  William  Jones. 
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▼i&it  Sicily  ani  OrMoe,  wbon  haMing  of  die  troubles  to 
Eng^land,  he  lhou|;ht  it  proper  to  huien  bone. 

Note  i3|  page  i3,  col.  i. 
Aod  ■iltoa't  Mlf. 

I  begaB  thiu  far  lo  aaient  —  Co  an  inward  prooapi- 
ing  which  now  grew  daily  upon  me,  that  by  labour  aod 
In  our  early  Yoalh,  while  yet  we  lire  only  aneni;    intent  study  (which  I  take  to  be  my  portionia  this  life), 
tboK  we  love,   we  lore    without  restraint,  and  our   jo»n«l  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  in«kt 


Note  7,  page  la,  col.  a. 

■  Tbeie  ai«  ny  Joweb!* 

The  anecdote  here  alluded  to,  b  related  by  Valerias 
Maximus,  lib.  iT,  c.  4* 

Note  8,  page  la,  col.  a. 
■  Snfler  ihMo  Uul*  mms  m  oo«m  m  ma!* 


hearts  overflow  in  every  look,  word^  and  action.    But 
when  we  enter  the  world  and  are  repulsed  by  strangers, ' 
forgotten  by  friends,  we  grow  more  and  more  timid  in 
our  approaches  even  to  those  we  love  best. 

How  delightful  to  us  then  are  the  little  caresses  of 
children !  All  sincerity,  all  affection,  they  fly  into  our 
arms ;  and  then,  and  then  only,  we  feel  our  6rst  confi- 
dence, our  first  pleasure. 

Note  9,  page  ii,  col.  s. 

1W  braw  espttTea  with  ih«  Thoaghu  of  Yean. 

This  is  a  law  of  Nature.  Age  was  anciently  synonymous 
with  power ;  and  we  may  always  observe  that  the  old 
are  held  in  more  or  less  honour  as  men  are  more  or 
less  virtuous.  «  Shame,*  says  Homer,  abids  the  youili 
beware  how  he  accosts  the  man  of  many  years,  w  «  Thou 
shall  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  tlic 
foce  of  an  old  man.w — Leviticus. 

Among  us,  says  a  philosophical  historian,  and 
wherever  birth  and  possessions  give  rank  and  authority, 
the  young  and  the  profligate  are  seen  continually  above 
the  old  and  the  worthy :   there  Age  can  never  find  its 


perhaps  leave  something  so  written  to  after  times,  a* 
they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die^ — MikTon. 

Note  i4,  page  i3,  col.  i. 
.  't  «••  St  ■aUa-cJas. 

Love  and  devotion  aro  said  to  be  neariy  allied. 
Boccaccio  fell  in  love  at  Naples  in  the  church  of  St 
Lorenzo;  as  Petrarch  had  dona  at  Avignon  in  the  church 
of  St  Clair. 

Note  1 5,  page  i3,  coL  a. 
Lovely  before,  eh,  aay  htm  Ivrely  bow  ! 

Is  it  not  true,  that  the  young  not  only  appear  to  be, 
but  really  arc  most  beautiful  in  the  pretence  of  t)iu»c 
they  love  7  It  calls  forth  all  their  beauty. 

Note  t6,  page  i3,  col.  a. 

Kmd  feeliod  beart«— loach  Ihen  bat  rl^tly— pow 
A  tbotttaad  aelodie*  aabeard  before ! 

Xenophon  has  left  us  a  delightful  instance  of  con- 
jugal affection. 

The  king  of  Amunia  not  fulfilling  hb  engagement, 
Cyrus  entered   the  country,  and,  having  taken   him 


due  respect    But  among  many  of  the  ancient  nations    and  all  his  family  prisoners,  ordered  them  instantly 


it  was  otherwise ;  and  they  reaped  the  benefit  of  it. 
■  Rien  ne  maintient  plus  les  morars  qn'une  extreme 
subordination  des  jeuncs  gens  envers  les  viciliards.  Les 
nns  et  les  autres  seront  contenus,  ceux-lii  piir  le  respect 
qu'ils  auront  pour  les  vieillards,  et  ceux-ci  par  Ic  respect 
(pi'ils  auront  pour  eux-m£mes.>— MonrBSQuiEu. 

Note  lo,  page  la,  eol.  i. 

LIbe  Her  aMoi  feaile,  bmmk  aafortaaate. 

Before  I  went  into  Germany,  1  came  to  Brodci^ate  in 
Leicestershire,  to  take  my  leave  of  that  noble  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I  was  exceeding  much  beholding. 
Her  parents,  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  with  all  the  House- 
hold, Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in 
the  park.  I  found  her  in  her  chamber,  reading  PliaKlo 
Phitooia  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  delight  as 
some  Gentlemen  would  read  a  merry  tale  in  Boccace. 
After  salutation  and  duty  done,  with  some  other  talk, 
I  asked  her,  why  she  would  lose  such  pastime  in  the 
Park  ?  Smiling,  she  answered  me,  «  I  wist,  all  their 
sport  in  the  park  is  but  a  shadow  to  that  pleasure  that 
1  find  in  Plato.* — Rocaa  Ascham. 

Note  1 1 ,  page  i  a,  col.  a. 
Tbam  It  ibe  Afe  of  Adaimdoa.-. 
Danto  in  hia  old  age  was  pointed  out  to  Petrarch 
when  a  boy ;  and  Dryden  to  Pope. 

Who  does  not  wish  thai  Dante  aod  Dtyden  could 
have  known  the  value  of  the  homage  that  was  paid 
them,  and  foreseen  the  greatness  of  their  young  ad- 
mirers 7 

Note  13,  page  i3,  col.  i. 
SosMt  lach  M  Milioa  toacbi,  bat  toacbi  Ib  vala. 
He  liad  arrived  at  Naples;   and  was  preparing   to 


before  him.  Armenian,  said  he,  you  are  free  ;  for  you 
are  now  sensible  of  your  error.  And  what  will  you  give 
me,  if  I  restore  your  wife  to  you? — All  that  1  am  able. — 
What,  if  I  restore  your  children  I — All  that  I  am  able. — 
And  you,  Tigrancs,  said  he,  turning  to  the  son.  What 
would  you  do,  to  save  your  wife  from  servitude  ?  Now 
Tigranes  was  but  lately  married,  and  had  a  great  love 
for  his  wife.  Cyrus,  he  replied,  to  save  her  from  servi- 
tude, 1  would  'willingly  lay  down  my  life. 

Let  each  have  his  own  again,  said  Cyrus ;  and  when 
he  was  departed,  one  spoke  of  his  clemency ;  and  an> 
other  of  his  valour;  and  another  of  his  beauty,  and  the 
graces  of  his  person.  Upon  which  Tigrancs  asked  bts 
wife,  if  she  thought  him  handsome.  Really,  said  slu*. 
I  did  not  look  at  him. — At  whom  then  did  you  look  ? — 
At  him  who  said  he  would  lay  down  his  life  for  me. — 
Cyroptedia^  I.  iii. 

Note  17,  page  14,  col.  2. 
He  goea,  aad  NIsbl  conet  at  it  aever  cane ! 

These  circumstances,  as  well  as  some  otliers  thai 
follow,  are  happily,  as  far  as  they  regard  England,  of 
an  ancient  date.  To  us  the  miseries  inflicted  by  a 
foreign  invader  are  now  known  only  by  description. 
Many  generations  have  passed  away  since  our  country- 
women saw  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  camp. 

But  the  same  passions  are  always  at  work  every 
where,  and  their  effects  are  alwaya  nearly  the  same; 
though  the  circumstances  that  attend  them  are  infinitely 
various. 

Note  18,  page  iS,  col.  1. 
Tbat  Ooue  vitb  aiaoy  a  faaaeal-2ariaa4  hmatg. 

A  custom  in  some  of  our  country-churchet. 
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Note  19,  pape  i5,  col.  r. 
tkfOB^  tW  gMldiaf  tId«,  etc. 

Ab  Englirii  brcakfasi ;  which  may  well  ctcile  in  others 
what  in  Rouaieau  continued  through  life,  un  yoAt  vif 
pomr  la  dejeAn^.  Ctst  le  feNM  <ie  la  journie  oil  notu 
aomumes  les  fbu  tranquUUs^  ok  nou$  causons  U  plus  k 
noire  mim. 

The  lasnriea  here  mentioned,  ^miliar  f o  oe  as  they 
now  are,  were  almoat  unknown  before  the  Rerolution. 

Note  10,  page  1 5,  col.  a. 
Like  Ihiprfea  nrafgliag  la  kit  Comtir't  aate. 

Zenxif  ia  said  to  have  drawn  his  Helen  from  an  assem- 
blage of  t}ie  most  beautiful  women ;  and  many  a  writer 
oi  Sction,  in  forming  a  life  to  his  mind,  has  recourse 
to  the  brightest  moments  in  the  Htcs  of  others. 

1  may  be  suspected  of  having  done  so  here,  and  of 
having  designed,  as  it  were,  from  living  models ;  but  by 
making  aji  allusion  now  and  then  to  thuse  who  have 
really  lived,  T  thought  I  should  give  something  of  in- 
terest to  the  picture,  as  well  as  better  illustrate  my 
meaning. 

Note  21,  page  t5,  col.  2. 
Oa  thriMiflh  thai  ^»o  mltmUBOd. 
Traitor't    fale,    the    water-gate    in    the   Tower  of 
London. 

Note  2  s,  page  i5,  col.  a. 
nea  tB  ilM  phoB  of  (riaJ. 

This  very  alight  sketch  of  Civil  Dissension  is  taken 
from  oar  own  annals;  but,  for  an  obvious  reason,  not 
from  those  of  our  own  Age. 

The  persons  here  immediately  alluded  to  lived  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  in  a  reign  which  Blackstonc 
has  justly  represented  as  wicked,  sanguinary,  and  tur- 
bulent; but  such  times  have  always  afforded  the  most 
signal  instances  of  heroic  courage  and  ardent  affection. 

Great  reverses,  like  theirs,  lay  open  the  human  heart. 
They  occur  indeed  but  seldom;  yet  all  men  are  liable 
to  them  ;  all,  when  they  occur  to  others,  make  them 
more  or  less  their  own;  and,  were  we  to  describe  our 
condition  to  an  inhabitant  of  some  other  planet,  could 
we  omit  what  forms  so  striking  a  circumstance  in  hu- 
man life? 

Note  23,  page  i  .■;,  col.  2. 
sod  alone. 

la  the  reigii  of  William  the  Third,  the  law  was  al- 
tered. A  prisoner,  prosecuted  for  high  ireaaon,  may  now 
make  his  full  defence  by  counsel. 

Note  i4<  P*S^  '^>  ^^^'  >• 
Uko  tkat  ffraei  Saint  wbo  nta  by  RntMri'f  ild« 
Cader  tk§  JedgaaaUMat. 

Lord  Ku$$€L  May!  have  somebody  to  write,  CO  assist 
my  memory? 


Mr  AUomej  Generol.  Yes,  a  Servant. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Any  of  your  Servants  shall  assist 
yon  in  writing  any  thing  you  pleue  for  you. 

Lord  RusselL  My  Wife  is  here,  my  Lord,  to  do  it.— 
StaU  TriaUy  ii. 

Note  25,  page  i5,  col.  2. 
Bar  glory  bow.  ai  aver  her  delight ! 

Epaminondas,  after  his  victory  at  Leuctra,  rejoiced 
most  of  all  at  the  pleasure  which  it  would  give  his 
father  and  mother;  and  wbo  would  not  have  envied 
them  their  feelings? 

Cornelia  was  called  at  Rome  the  Mother-in-law  of 
Scipio.  •  When,*  said  she  to  her  sons,  ■  shaU  I  be  called 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  ?• 

Note  26,  page  16,  col.  i. 

Lo,  oa  hU  haok  a  Sob  briafi  la  hit  Mre. 

An  act  of  filial  piety  represented  on  the  cokM  of  Ca- 
lana,  a  Greek  city,  some  remains  of  which  are  still  to 
lie  seen  at  the  foot  of  monnt  iEtna.  The  story  is  told  of 
two  brothers*  who  in  this  manner  saved  both  their 
parents.  The  place  from  which  they  escaped  waa  long 
called  the  field  of  the  pious  $  and  public  games  were 
.innnally  held  diers  to  eommemorate  the  Bl«m. 

Note  27,  page  16,  col.  2. 
01  thoa,  all-eleqaoat,  ulieaa  «lghty  Mlad. 

Cicero.  It  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  comforts  of 
Old  Age,  he  has  not  mentioned  those  arising  from  the 
society  of  women  and  children.  Perhaps  the  husband  of 
Tcrentia  and  ■  the  father  of  Marcus  felt  something  on 
tlie  subject,  of  which  he  was  willing  to  spare  himself 
the  recollection.* 


Btroat  I  conclude,  I  would  say  something  in  favour 
of  the  old-fashioned  triplet,  which  I  have  here  ventured 
to  use  so  often.  Dryden  ieems  to  have  delighted  in  it, 
and  in  many  of  his  most  admired  poems  has  used  it 
much  of tener  tlian  1  have  done,  as  for  instnnoe  in  the 
Hind  and  Panther,  *  and  in  Theodore  and  Honoria, 
where  he  introduces  it  three,  four,  and  even  five  times 
in  succession. 

If  I  have  erred  any  where  in  the  stmctnre  of  my  verse 
from  a  desire  to  follow  yet  earlier  and  lilglier  examples, 
1  rely  on  the  forgiveness  of  those  m  wAom  ear  Ok  mruic 
of  our  old  versifemtion  ii  still  tounding. 


•  Pep*  aafld  to  BOBtioB  ihU  poea  at  the  aoat  eorrect  •pocinMa 
of  Drrdea't  vertifioitioB.  It  was  iadaed  wriUaa  when  be  had  oom- 
pletelj  fornied  his  ■aaner,  aad  May  be  rappoiod  to  e&blbit,  negli- 
ceace  excepted,  his  daUbeme  and  nltiaate  schaaoio  of  moire. 

Joassoa. 
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0ti  iBpi»He  to  a  ;^i$t(i>. 


Villal*. 

Ma  tibi,  et  hot  asA 

CtMMModO. 


,  ei  qaot  uaper  ai 


«fl. 


PREFACE. 


Etiiy  reaifer  turns  with  pleasure  to  those  paisages 
of  Horace,  and  Pope,  and  Boileao,  which  describe  bow 
they  lived  and  where  they  dwelt;  and  which,  being 
intenpened  among  their  satirical  writings,  derive  a 
secret  and  irresistible  grace  from  the  contrast,  and  are 
admiffabla  examples  of  what  in  Painting  is  termed 
repose. 

We  have  admhianee  to  Horace  at  all  hours.  We 
enjoy  the  company  and  eouTersation  at  his  table ;  and 
his  suppers,  like  Plato's,  «  non  solum  in  pnesentia,  sod 
etiam  postero  die  jncunde  sunti  But  when  we  look 
round  as  we  sit  there,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  Sabine 
farm,  and  not  in  a  Roman  villa.  His  windows  have 
every  charm  of  prospect ;  but  his  furniture  might  have 
descended  firom  Cincinnatus ;  and  gems,  and  pictures, 
and  old  marbles,  are  mentioned  by  him  more  than  once 
with  a  seeming  indifference. 

His  English  Imiutor  thought  and  felt,  perhaps,  more 
correctly  on  the  subject;  and  embellished  his  garden 
and  grotto  with  great  industry  and  success.  But  to  these 
alone  he  solicits  our  notice.  On  the  ornaments  of  his 
house  he  is  silent ;  and  he  appears  to  have  reserved  all 
tlie  minuter  touches  of  his  pencil  for  the  library,  the 
chapel,  and  the  banquetting-Hnoom  of  Timon.  ■  Le  sa- 
voir  de  notre  si^le,*  says  Rousseau,  •  tend  beancoup 
plus  a  delruire  qu'i  Mifier.  On  censure  d'un  ton  de 
maitre;  pour  propose,  il  en  fout  prendre  nn  sutre.* 

It  is  the  design  of  this  Epistle  to  illustrate  the  virtue 
of  True  Taste;  and  to  show  how  little  she  requires  to 
secure,  not  only  the  comforts,  but  even  the  elegancies 
of  life.  True  Taste  is  an  excellent  Economist.  She  con- 
fines her  choice  to  few  objects,  and  delights  in  producing 
great  effects  by  small  means :  while  False  Taste  is  for 
ever  sighing  after  the  new  and  the  rare ;  and  reminds 
us,  in  her  works,  of  the  Scholar  of  Apelles,  who,  not 
being  able  to  paint  his  Helen  beautiful,  determined  to 
make  her  fine. 


ARGUMENT. 

An  invitation—The  approach  to  a  Villa  described— lis 
situation— Its  few  apartments — furnished  with  casts 
from  the  Antique,  etc.— The  dining-room— The  library 
— A  cold-bath — A  winter-walk — A  summer-walk — 
The  invitation  renewed — Conclusion. 


WiBif,  with  a  Reaumur's  skill,  thy  curious  mind 
Has  classed  the  insect-tribes  of  human  kind, 
Each  with  its  busy  hum,  or  gilded  wing. 
Its  subtle  web-^work,  or  its  venom'd  sting ; 
Let  me,  to  claim  a  few  unvalued  hours. 


Point  out  the  green  lane  rough  widi  fera  and  flowera ; 

The  sheltered  gate  that  opens  to  my  fidd. 

And  the  white  front  through  mingling  elms  rcvcal'd. 

In  vain,  alas,  a  village-friend  invites 
To  simple  comforts,  and  domestic  ritesi       * 
When  the  gay  months  of  Carnival  resume 
Their  annual  round  of  glitter  and  perfume; 
When  London  hails  thee  to  its  splendid  mart. 
Its  hives  of  sweets,  and  cabinets  of  art ; 
And,  lo,  majestic  as  thy  manly  song. 
Flows  the  full  tide  of  human  life  along. 

Still  must  my  partial  pencil  love  to  dwdl 
On  the  home-prospects  of  my  hermit-cell ; 
Tlie  mossy  pales  that  tkirt  the  orchard-green. 
Here  bid  by  shrub-wood,  there  by  glimpses  seen  ; 
And  the  brown  path-way,  that,  with  careless  flow. 
Sinks,  and  is  lost  among  the  trees  below. 
Still  must  it  trace  (the  flattering  tinis  forgive) 
Each  fleeting  charm  that  bids  the  landscape  live. 
Oft  o'er  the  mead,  at  pleasing  distance,  pass  (i) 
Browsing  the  hedge  by  fits  the  pannier'd  ass; 
The  idling  shepherd-boy,  with  rude  delight. 
Whistling  his  dog  to  mark  the  pebble's  flight; 
And  in  her  kerchief  blue  the  cottage^naid, 
With  brimming  pitcher  from  the  shadowy  glade. 
Far  to  the  south  a  mountain-vale  retires. 
Rich  in  its  groves,  and  glens,  and  village-spires : 
Its  upland-lawns,  and  cliffs  with  foliage  hung, 
It»  wixard-stream,  nor  nameless  nor  unsung : 
And  through  the  various  year,  the  various  day,  (a) 
What  scenes  of  glory  burst,  and  melt  away ! 

When  April-verdure  springs  in  Grosvenor-equaue, 
And  the  furred  Beauty  comes  to  winter  there. 
She  bids  old  Nature  mar  the  plan  no  more ; 
Yet  still  the  seasons  circle  as  before. 
Ah,  still  as  soon  the  young  Aurora  plays, 
Thoogh  moons  and  flambeaux  trail  their  broadtM  blaie; 
As  soon  the  sky-lark  pours  his  matin-song. 
Though  evening  lingers  at  the  mask  so  long. 

There  let  her  strike  with  momentary  ray. 
As  tapers  shine  their  little  lives  away ; 
There  let  her  practise  from  herself  to  steal. 
And  look  the  happiness  she  does  not  fed ; 
The  ready  smile  and  bidden  blush  employ 
At  Faro-routs  that  danle  to  destroy; 
Fan  with  affected  ease  the  essenced  air, 
And  lisp  of  fashions  with  unmeaning  stare. 
Be  thine  to  meditate  a  humbler  flight. 
When  morning  fills  the  fields  with  rosy  light; 
Be  thine  to  blend,  nor  thine  a  vulgar  aim. 
Repose  with  dignity,  with  Quiet  fame. 

Here  no  state-chambers  in  long  line  unfold. 
Bright  with  broad  mirrors,  rough  with  fretted  gold ; 
Tet  modest  ornament,  vritfa  use  combined. 
Attracts  the  eye  to  exercise  the  mind. 
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SimU  change  of  scene,  tmall  tpaee  hi*  home  requirae,  (5) 
Who  leafde  a  life  of  tei 


"What  ihoa^  no  marbie  braathce,  no  canTU  ylowi, 
■?ery  point  a  ray  of  genios  flows  1  (4) 
lo  mine  lo  blem  the  niMe  mechanic  skill. 
That  stamps,  renews,  and  multiplies  at  will ; 
And  cheaply  circnlates,  throogh  distant  climes. 
The  fsireit  relics  of  the  purest  ttmei* 
Here  finnn  the  mould  to  conscious  being  start 
Those  finer  forms,  the  miracles  of  art ; 
Here  chosen  gems,  imprest  on  sulphur,  ifaine, 
That  depC  for  ages  in  a  second  mine; 
iknd  here  the  faithful  greyer  dares  to  trace 
A  Hidmera  grandeur,  snd  a  Raphael's  grace ! 
Thy  Gallery,  Florence,  gilds  my  humble  walls, 
And  my  loir  roof  the  Vatican  recaUs! 

Soon  as  the  morning-dream  my  pillow  flies, 
To  waking  sense  what  brighter  Tisions  rise! 
O  mark !  again  the  coursers  of  ihe  Sun, 
At  Gnido'a  call,  (5)  their  round  of  glory  run ! 
Again  the  rosy  Hours  resume  their  flight, 
I  <MncnTed  and  lost  in  floods  of  golden  li^tl 

InC  ooold  thine  erring  friend  so  long  forget 
(  Sweet  source  of  peosiTe  joy  and  fond  r^et) 
That  here  its  warmest  hues  the  pencil  flings, 
Lo!  here  the  lost  restores,  the  absent  brings ; 
And  still  the  Few  best  lored  and  most  revered  (6) 
Use  round  the  board  their  social  smile  eodeared  ? 

Sflffftf^f  sbelTes  shall  claim  thy  studious  hours ; 
There  shall  thy  ranging  mind  be  fed  on  flowecs!  * 
There,  while  the  shaded  lamp's  mild  lustre  streams, 
Bend  ancient  books,  or  dream  inspiring  dreams ;  (7) 
And,  when  a  sag^s  bust  arrests  thee  there,  (8) 
Ptanse,  and  his  features  with  his  thoughts  compare. 
— Ah,  most  that  Art  my  grateful  rapture  calls. 
Which  breathes  a  sool  into  the  silent  walls ;  * 
Which  gathere  round  the  Wise  of  erery  Tongue,  (9) 
All  on  whose  words  departed  nations  hung ; 
Siill  prompt  to  charm  with  many  a  conrerse  sweet ; 
Guides  in  die  worid,  companions  in  retreat! 

Though  my  thatched  bath  no  rich  Mosaic  knows, 
A  limpid  spring  with  unfelt  current  flows. 
F-«»M^m  of  Life!  which,  still  as  we  surrey, 
Seems  motionless,  yet  erer  glides  away ! 
The  shadowy  walk  record,  with  Attic  art. 
The  strength  and  beauty  that  ito  wares  impart. 
Here  Thetis,  bending,  with  a  mothei's  fears 
Dips  her  dear  boy,  whose  pride  restrains  his  tears. 
There,  Venus,  rinng,  shrinks  with  sweet  surprise, 
As  her  fair  self  reflected  seems  to  rise! 

Far  from  the  joyless  glare,  the  maddening  strife, 
And  aU  the  dull  impertinence  of  life. 
These  eyelids  open  to  the  rising  ray, 
And  dose,  when  Nature  bids,  at  close  of  day. 
Here,  at  the  dawn,  the  kindling  landscape  glows ; 
There  noon-day  lerees  call  from  feint  repose. 
Here  the  flushed  wave  flings  back  the  parting  light ; 
There  glimmering  lamps  anticipate  the  nighu 


1 apltlhUMB 

■ore  nodoqae 
GrmUcarpflatUthyau— -  IIoR. 

•  PoMM  v«rA  qdim  TfrSBoio  nibi  librot  dUpotDli,  meu  add 
vidiatar  Mis  adlbu.  Cic 


When  from  his  classic  dreams  the  stndem  steals,  > 

Amid  the  bua  of  crowds,  the  whiri  of  wheels. 

To  muse  unnoticed— while  around  him  press 

The  meleor>forms  of  equipage  and  dress ; 

Alone,  in  wonder  lost,  he  seems  to  stand 

A  very  stranger  in  his  native  land  I 

And  ( though  perchance  of  current  coin  possesly 

And  modem  phrase  by  liring  lips  exprest) 

Like  those  blest  Youths,  (10)  forgive  die  fabling  page, 

Whose  bismeless  lives  deceived  a  twilight  age, 

Spent  in  sweet  slumbers ;  till  the  miner^s  spade 

Unclosed  die  cavern,  and  the  morning  played. 

Ahl  what  tbeir  strange  surprise,  dieir  wild  delight! 

9ew  arts  of  life,  new  manners  meet  their  sight! 

In  a  new  worid  they  wake,  as  from  the  dead ; 

Tet  doubt  the  trance  dissolved,  the  vision  fled ! 

O  come,  and,  rich  in  intellectual  wealdi. 
Blend  thought  with  exereise,  widi  knowledge  healdi! 
Long,  in  this  sheltered  scene  of  lettered  talk, 
With  sober  step  repeat  the  pensive  walk; 
Nor  scorn,  when  graver  triflings  fail  to  please. 
The  cheap  amusemenu  of  a  mind  at  ease ; 
Here  every  care  in  sweet  oblivion  cast, 
And  many  an  idle  hour«~not  idly  passed. 

No  tuneful  echoes,  ambush'd  at  my  gate, 
Catch  the  blest  accenu  of  the  wise  and  greaL  (t  1) 
Vain  of  its  various  page,  no  Album  breathes 
The  sigh  that  Friendship  or  the  Muse  bequeaths. 
Yet  some  good  Genii  o'er  my  hearth  preside, 
Oft  the  far  friend,  vrith  secret  spell,  to  guide ; 
And  there  I  trace,  when  the  grey  evening  lours, 
A  silent  chronicle  of  happier  houre ! 

When  Christmas  revels  in  a  world  of  snow, 
And  bids  her  berries  blush,  her  carols  flow ; 
His  spangling  shower  when  Frost  the  wiard  flings  j 
Or,  home  in  ether  blue,  on  riewless  wings, 
O^er  the  white  pane  his  silvery  foliage  weaves, 
And  gems  with  icicles  the  sheltering  eaves; 
— Thy  muffled  friend  his  nectarine-wall  pursues, 
What  time  the  sun  the  ydlow  crocus  wooes. 
Screened  from  the  arrowy  North ;  and  duly  hies  » 
To  meet  the  moming-runmur  as  it  flics ; 
To  range  the  murmuring  market-place,  and  view 
The  roodey  groups  that  faithful  Teniers  drew. 

When  Spring  bursu  forth  in  blossoms  through  the  vale. 
And  her  wild  music  triumphs  on  the  gale. 
Oft  with  my  book  I  muse  from  stile  to  siile ; ' 
Oft  in  my  porch  the  lisdess  noon  beguile, 
Framing  loose  numbers,  till  declining  day 
Through  the  green  trellis  slioou  a  crimson  ray; 
Till  die  West-wind  leads  on  die  twilight  hours. 
And  shakes  the  fragrant  bells  of  closing  flowers. 

Nor  boast,  O  Choisy !  seat  of  soft  delight. 
The  secret  charm  of  thy  voluptuous  nighL 
Vain  is  the  blaze  of  wealth,  the  pomp  of  power! 
Lo,  here,  attendant  on  the  shadowy  hour. 
Thy  closet-supper,  served  by  hands  unseen. 
Sheds,  like  an  evening-star,  its  ray  serene,  (la) 

«  IsfaalM,  tibi  q«od  vMUi  d«MsU  Athanu, 
El  ttadlU  •■■<»  Mptam  dedit,  iawBuItquo 


ita 


HOK. 


LibrU  et  carit,  lUtoA  udiaraiu  exit 
Pleranqae — 

>  Faliaotn  eireani,  vwpanlaamiBapertrro 

8«p«  foran.  H*** 

>  TaatAt  na  lirre  ea  mala,  erraat  doai  let  prairiot— — 
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To  hail  oar  eominif .    Not  a  ttep  pcofiue 
Dares,  with  rode  sound,  the  cheerful  rite  rertimiD ; 
And,  while  the  frugal  banquet  glow»  rereal'd. 
Pure  and  unbought,  *— the  natives  of  my  6eld; 
While  blushing  fruits  through  scattered  leaves  invite. 
Still  clad  in  bloom,  and  veiled  io  asure  light! 
With  wine,  as  rich  in  years  as  Hoaici  sings. 
With  water,  clear  as  his  own  fountain  flings, 
The  shifting  side-board  plays  its  humbler  part, 
Beyond  the  triumphs  of  a  Loriol's  art.  (i3) 

Thus,  in  this  calm  recess,  so  richly  franf^t 
With  menial  light,  and  luxury  of  thought. 
My  life  steals  on;  (O  could  it  blend  with  thiifee!) 
Careless  my  eourse,  yet  not  without  design. 
So  through  the  vales  of  Loire  the  bee-hives  glide,  (14) 
The  light  raft  dropping  with  the  silent  tide; 
So,  till  the  laughing  scenes  are  lost  in  night, 
The  busy  people  wing  their  various  flight. 
Gulling  unnumber'd  sweets  from  nameless  flowers. 
That  scent  the  vineyard  in  its  purple  hours. 

Rise,  ere  the  watch-relieving  clarions  play. 
Caught  through  St  James's  groves  a  blush  of  day;  (i5) 
Ere  its  full  voice  the  choral  anthem  flings 
Through  trophied  tombs  oi  heroes  and  of  kings. 
Haste  to  the  tranquil  shade  of  learned  ease,' 
Though  billed  alike  to  daisle  and  to  please; 
Though  each  gay  scene  be  searched  with  anxious  eye, 
Nor  thy  shut  door  be  passed  without  a  sigh. 

If,  when  this  roof  shall  know  thy  friend  no  more. 
Some,  formed  like  thee,  should  once,  like  thee,  explore; 
Invoke  the  lares  of  his  loved  retreat, 
And  his  lone  walks  imprint  with  pilgrink-feet; 
Then  be  it  said,  (as,  vain  of  better  days. 
Some  grey  domestic  prompts  the  partial  praise) 
•  Unknown  he  lived,  unenvied,  not  unblcst; 
Reason  his  guide,  and  Uappioess  his  guest. 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  his  moral  page. 
We  trace  the  manners  of  a  purer  age. 
Uis  soul,  with  thirst  of  genuine  glory  fraught. 
Scorned  the  false  lustre  of  licentious  thought 
—One  feir  asylum  from  the  world  he  knew, 
)ne  chosen  seat,  that  charms  with  varioua  view ! 
iVho  boasts  of  more  (believe  the  serious  strain) 
>igh8  for  a  home,  and  sighs,  alas!  in  vain, 
rhrough  each  he  roves,  the  tenant  of  a  day, 
Ind,  with  tlie  swallow,  wings  the  year  away!*  (16) 

'  •— dape<  tnomput.  Hun. 

*  iDBOcaaa  ■■»  dalidM  docUaqait  qaielm. 


NOTES. 


Note  1 ,  page  ao,  col.  3. 
Ofl  o'«r  tW  mmd,  at  pleMlay  elMsaea,  piM. 

Cosmo  of  Medicis  took  most  pleasure  in  his  Apennine 
ilia,  because  all  that  he  commanded  from  its  windows 
ras  exclusively  his  own.  How  unlike  the  wise  Athe- 
ian,  who,  when  be  had  a  farm  to  sell,  directed  the  cryer 
i  proclaim,  as  its  best  recommendation,  that  it  had  a 
9od  neighbourhood. — Plut.  in  Fit.  Themist. 

Note  a,  page  20,  col.  2. 
And  throngk  ibe  Tariout  year,  tbe  Tarieat  day. 
Horace  commends  the  house,  •  longos  quae  prospicit 


agros. •     Distant  views  contain  the  grealsst  variety,  both 
in  themselves  and  in  their  accidental  variations. 

Note  3,  page  ai,  coL  i. 
taall  ekaa«a  of  leaM,  bmU  qMoa  kit  hnna  leqaina. 

Many  a  great  man,  in  passing  through  the  apartments 
of  his  palace,  has  made  the  melancholy  reflection  of 
the  venerable  Cosmo :  •  Qnesta  h  troppo  gran  casa  k 
si  poco  fonuglia." — Mach.  1st  Fiitr.  lib.  vii. 

•  Parva,  sed  apta  mihi,t  was  Ariosto's  inscription 
over  his  door  in  Ferrara ;  and  who  can  wish  to  say  more! 
■  I  confess,*  says  Cowley,  •  I  love  littleness  almost  in 
all  things.  A  litde  convenient  estate,  a  little  cheerful 
house,  a  little  company,  and  a  very  little  feoML*'— Essay  vi. 

When  Socrates  was  asked  why  he  had  built  for  him- 
self so  small  a  house,  ■  Small  as  it  is,*  he  replied,  « I 
wish  I  could  fill  it  with  friends.* — Pajsoatis,  1.  iii,  9. 

These  indeed  are  all  that  a  wise  man  would  desire  (o 
assemble;  «  for  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  foces  are 
but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tinkling  cym- 
bal, where  there  is  no  love.* 

Note4t  psgsXf  col.  I. 
ProB  every  polat  a  ray  of  genlaa  tow* ! 

By  this  means,  when  all  nature  wears  a  lowering 
countenance,  I  withdraw  myself  into  the  visionary 
worlds  of  art ;  where  I  meet  with  shining  landscsprs, 
gilded  triumphs,  beautiful  faces,  and  all  those  other  ob- 
jccu  that  fill  the  mind  with  gay  ideas,  etc.  Addison. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Antony,  in  his  adversity,  passed 
some  time  in  a  small  but  splendid  retreat,  which  he  call- 
ed his  Timonium,  and  from  which  might  originate  the 
idea  of  the  Parisian  Boudoir,  tliat  favourite  apartment. 
ou  Von  se  retire  pour  etre  seul^  mats  oil  ion  ne  boude 
point. — Stsabo,  1.  xvti.    Plut.  in  Fit.  Anton. 

Note  5,  page  ai ,  col.  i. 
At  Gaido't  call,  etc. 

Alluding  to  his  celebrated  fresco  in  the  Rospigliosi 
Palace  at  Rome. 

Note  6,  page  ai ,  col.  1. 

Aad  Mill  tba  Few  beat  loved  aid  aMM«  ravend. 

The  dining-room  is  dedicated  to  Conviviality;  or,  as 
Cicero  somewhere  expresses  it,  •  Communitati  vitx  at- 
que  victilis."  There  we  wish  most  for  the  society  of  our 
friends;  and,  perhaps,  in  their  absence,  most  require 
their  portraits. 

The  moral  advantages  of  diis  furniture  may  be  ilhis- 
tratcd  by  the  pretty  story  of  an  Athenian  courlez;in. 
«  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  riotous  banquet  with  her  lovers, 
accidentally  cast  her  eye  on  the  portrait  of  a  philoso- 
pher, that  bung  opposite  to  her  seat:  the  happy  charac- 
ter of  temperance  and  virtue  struck  her  with  so  lively 
an  image  of  her  own  nnworthiness,  that  she  instantly 
quitted  the  room;  and,  retiring  home, liecame ewsr  after 
an  example  of  temperance,  as  she  had  been  before  of 
debauchery.  ■ 

*  Note  7,  page  31,  col.  1. 

Read  andeal  booka,  ordraan  laaplrlnj  dreana. 
The  reader  will  here  remember  that  passage  of  Ho- 
race, Nunc  velerum  libris,  nunc  jomno,  etc.  which  wa» 
inscribed  by  Lord  Chesterfield  on  the  frieie  of  his  li- 
brary. 

Note  8,  page  21,  col.  1. 
Aad,  wbea  a  aaga'a  boat  arroata  thee  tbero. 
Siquidem  non  solum  ex  auro  argentove,  aut  certe  ex 
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in  bibUolhecis  dicantur  ilU,  quorum  immortalet 
4JiiiiuF  in  iiadem  locis  ibt  loqunntur :  quinimo  oCum 
qiup  Qon  funt,  fioguntur,  pariuolque  desideria  non  tra- 
(Ijti  TultttSy  sicut  in  Homero  evenit.  Quo  majus  ( ut 
cqiudem  arbttror)  nullum  est  felicitatic  specimen,  quam 
•emper  omuieft  scire  cupere,  qualis  fuerit  aliquis. — Plim. 
Smt.  But, 

Cicero  speaks  with  pleasure  of  a  little  seat  under 
Aristotle  in  the  library  of  Atticus.  •  Literis  sustentor  et 
rrcfcor;  maloque  in  ilia  tna  sedccula,  quam  habes  sub 
iimgine  Aristotclis,  sedere  quam  in  islorum  sella  cu- 
rali !  • — Ep,  ad  Att,  ir,  i  o. 

Nor  abould  we  forget  that  Dryden  drew  inspiration 
from  the  •  majestic  iiace*  of  Sbakspcare ;  and  that  a 
portrait  of  Newton  was  the  only  ornament  of  the  closet 
of  Boffbo. — Ef.  to  Eneller.  Foyage  a  MonAart, 

In  the  chamber  of  a  man  of  genius  we 

Writ* all  down: 
ptctaN*;— ilMra  tke  window 
ih«  arm,  fl^rat. 


aadiach. 

Koie  9,  page  ai,  col.  i. 

a«ad  tha  Wi«e  of  •* «ry  Toagaa. 
Qnis  tantb  non  gandeat  et  glorietur  hospitibus,  ex- 
claims Petrarch. — Spectare,  etsi  nihil  aliud)  certd  juvat. 
— Homerua  apnd  me  mutus,  im6  yer^  ego  apud  ilium 
mrdos  sam.  Gaudeo  tamen  Tel  aspect^  solo,  ct  saepc 
ilium  amplezus  ac  suspirens  dico :  O  magne  vir,  etc. — 
EpisL  Fkr.  lib.  ao. 

Note  to,  page  ai,  col.a. 
Lika  tkoaa  Matt  Yoatht. 
See  the  Lqpend  of  the  Seren  Sleepers. — Gibbon,  c.  33. 

Note  1 1,  page  ai,  col.  a. 
CMtdk  tka  blaM  aoeaau  of  tbe  wIm  aad  ^reat. 

Mr  Pope  delights  in  enumerating  his  illustrious 
■iiAts.  Nor  is  this  an  exclusive  privil^e  of  the  poet. 
T1m>  Medici  Palaceat  Florence  exhibits  a  long  and  impos- 
ing catalogue.  •  Semper  hi  parietcs  columnaeque  eru- 
diiis  vocibtts  resonuerunt.  • 

Another  ia  also  preserved  at  Chanieloup,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul. 

Note  la,  page  ai,  ool  a. 
Skaia,  lUw  aa  avaaisf-aiar,  lu  lay  aaraaa. 
At  a  Koman  supper  statues  were  sometimes  employed 
to  bold  tlie  lamps. 

— Aafaa  taat  joveaaai  tlvalaera  par  adeit, 
E«apadas  Igaifeiaa  aMaibat  ratioeatia  daxtrlt. 

Loca.  ii,  34  • 

A  fashion  as  old  as  Homer! — Odyss.  vii,  loo. 

On  the  proper  degree  and  distribution  of  light  we 
may  cotMolt  a  great  master  of  effect.  II  lume  graode,  ed 
alio,  e  noo  troppo  potente,  sara  quellO|  cho  renderk  le 
perticole  de'  corpi  molto  grate. 

Tratt.  deUa  Pittura  di  Uonaido  oi  Vmci,  c.  xli. 


Hence  erery  artist  requires  a  broad  and  high  light. 
Hence  also,  in  a  banquet-scene,  the  most  picturesque 
of  all  poets  lias  thrown  his  light  from  the  ceiling. — 
ySn.i,  716. 

And  hence  the  ■  starry  lamps*  of  Milton,  that 


from  tba  ardied  roof 


Pendeat  by  tubtla  maglc,- 
yiaidod  tight 


At  faaataaky. 

Note  i3,  page  11,  col.  1. 
Bayoad  tbe  triaaapba  of  a  Lorbt'a  art. 

At  the  peti'tr  tvupen  of  Ghoisy  were  first  introduced 
those  admirable  pieces  of  mechanbm,  afterwards  car- 
ried to  perfecUoB  by  Loriot,  the  Gonfidente  and  the 
Servante;  a  table  aiid  a  side-board,  which  descended, 
and  rose  again  covered  with  viands  and  wines.  Anil 
thus  the  most  loxurions  Court  in  Europe,  after  all  its 
boasted  refinements,  was  glad  to  return  at  last,  by  this 
singular  contrivance,  to  the  quiet  and  privacy  of  himi- 
ble  life. — Fiefnrivee  d»  Louis  XF^  tom.  ii,  p.  4^* 

Between  1.  10  and  1.  11,  col.  i,were  these  lines,  since 
omitted : 

Bad,  aweet  Secloiy!  ia  crowds  naknowa, 

Tboagh  tba  vala  world  woald  claim  tbaa  for  iu  owa. 

Still  wbara  tby  tBall  aad  ebaerfiii  convane  flows, 

Ba  miae  to  aatar,  ara  tba  cirda  cloaa. 

Whea  ia  ratraat  Fok  lay*  bit  ibaadar  by, 

Aad  WIi  and  Taste  ibair  minslad  cbarmt  sopply ; 

Wbaa  Siddoat,  bora  to  melt  aad  freete  tbe  heart, 

Performa  at  boaM  bar  BMt*  aadearlag  part ; 

Wbea  ba,  who  bast  taiarprata  10  maahiad 

Tba  wiagad  oauaagara  from  miad  to  miad, 

Laaatoa  bit  ipade,  aad,  pla;fal  aa  profouad, 

Hl«  gealaa  tbedt  lu  eTenlnQ«aeasblaa  roaad, 

Ba  mlaa  to  liatea ;  pleased  yet  aot  alata. 

Ever  loo  modest  or  too  piood  to  rata 

Mjself  by  my  compaaloas,  self-compelled 

To  eara  ibe  suUoa  that  la  life  1  held. 

They  were  written  in  1796. 

Note  14,  page  aa,  col.  i. 
Sotbrongb  ibeT&les  of  Loire  tbe  bee-biTes  glide. 

An  allusion  to  the  floating  bee-house,  or  barge 
laden  with  bee-hives,  which  is  seen  in  some  ports  of 
France  and  Piedmont. 

Note  1 5,  page  22,  col.  i. 

Gaagbt  tbroagb  St  Jaaws'c  groraa  at  blaah  of  day. 

After  this  line  in  the  MS. 

Groves  ibat  Beliada's  sur  Illamiaes  still, 
Aad  aacieat  Coarts  aad  feded  spleadours  ill. 

Note  16,  page  ai,  col.  1. 
Aad,  with  iba  swallow,  wlafa  tha  yaar  away! 

It  was  the  boast  of  Lucullus  that  he  changed  his  cli- 
mate with  the  birds  of  passage— Plut.  in  Fit.  Lucuil. 

How  often  must  he  have  felt  the  trudi  here  incul- 
cated, that  the  master  of  many  houses  has  no  home  1 
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§atiimlitte. 


I. 

T  vAS  Autumn;  through  ProTcnce  had  ceaied 

The  rintage,  and  the  Tuitage-feaaL 

The  aun  had  set  behind^the  hill. 

The  moon  waa  up,  and  all  waa  atill, 

And  from  the  convent's  neighbouring  tower 

The  clock  had  toli'd  the  midnight-hour, 

When  Jacqueline  came  forth  alone, 

Her  kerchief  o'er  her  tresses  thrown ; 

A  guilty  thing  and  full  of  fears, 

TeC  ah,  how  lovely  in  her  tears! 

She  starts,  and  what  has  caught  her  eye? 

What — but  her  shadow  gliding  by? 

She  stops,  she  pants;  with  lips  apart 

She  lisCens~>lo  her  beating  heart! 

Then,  dirough  the  scanty  orchard  stealing, 

The  clustering  boughs  her  track  concealing, 

She  flies,  nor  casts  a  thought  behind, 

But  gives  her  terrors  to  the  wind ; 

Flies  from  her  home,  the  humble  sphere 

Of  all  her  joys  and  sorrows  here. 

Her  father's  house  of  mountain^tone, 

And  by  a  mountain-vine  o'eiigrown. 

At  such  an  hour  in  such  a  night. 

So  calm,  so  clear,  so  heavenly  bright, 

Who  would  have  seen,  and  not  confesa^d 

It  looked  as  all  within  were  blest? 

What  will  not  woman,  when  she  loves? 

Yet  lost,  alas,  who  can  restore  her?— 

She  lifts  the  latch,  the  wicket  moves ; 

And  now  the  world  is  all  before  her. 

Up  rose  St  Pierre,  when  morning  shone ; 
And  Jacqueline,  his  child,  was  gone! 
Oh  what  the  madd'ning  thought  that  came  ? 
Dishonour  coupled  with  his  name ! 
By  Cond^  at  Rocroy  he  stood ; 
By  Turenne,  when  the  Rhine  ran  blood ; 
Two  banners  of  Castile  he  gave 
Aloft  in  Notre  Dame  to  wave; 
Nor  did  thy  Cross,  St  Louis,  rest 
Upon  a  purer,  nobler  breast 
He  slung  hu  old  sword  by  his  side, 
And  snatch'd  his  staff  and  rush'd  to  save ; 
Then  sunk — and  on  his  threshold  cried, 
•  Oh  lay  me  in  my  grave  ! 
—Constance!  Claudine!  where  were  ye  then  ? 
But  stand  not  there.     Away!  away ! 
Thou,  Frederic,  by  thy  father  stay. 
Though  old,  and  now  forgot  of  men, 
Both  must  not  leave  him  in  a  day.* 
Then,  and  he  shook  his  hoary  head, 
«  Unhappy  in  thy  youth !  a  he  said. 
■  Gall  as  thou  wilt,  thou  call'st  in  vain ; 
No  voice  sends  back  thy  name  again. 
To  mourn  as  all  thou  hast  to  do; 
Thy  play-mate  lost,  and  teacher  too.* 

And  who  but  she  could  soothe  the  ^y, 
Or  turn  his  tears  to  tears  of  joy? 
Long  had  she  kiss'd  him  as  he  slept. 
Long  o'er  his  pillow  hung  and  wept; 


And,  as  she  pass*d  her  father's  door, 
She  stood  as  she  vrould  stir  no  more. 
But  she  is  gone,  and  gone  for  ever! 
No,  never  tball  they  clasp  her— never! 
They  sit  and  listen  to  their  fears; 
And  he,  who  through  the  breach  had  led 
Over  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
Shakes  if  a  cricket's  cry  he  hears ! 

Oh  !  she  was  good  as  she  was  fair; 
None — none  on  earth  above  her ! 
As  pure  in  thon^t  as  angeb  are, 
To  know  her  was  to  love  her. 
When  little,  and  her  eyes,  her  voice. 
Her  every  gesture  said  •  rgoice,* 
Her  coming  was  a  gladness; 
And,  as  she  grew,  her  modest  grace. 
Her  down-cast  look  't  was  heaven  to  tracer 
When,  shading  vrith  her  hand  her  face. 
She  half  inclined  to  sadness. 
Her  voice,  whate'er  she  said,  enchanted; 
Like  music  to  the  heart  it  went 
And  her  dark  eyes — how  eloquent; 
Ask  what  they  would,  't  was  granted. 
Her  Either  loved  her  as  his  fame; 
— ^And  Bayard's  self  had  done  the  same ! 

Soon  as  the  sun  the  glittering  pane 
On  the  red  floor  in  diamonds  threw, 
His  songs  she  sung  and  sung  again. 
Till  the  last  light  withdrew. 
Every  day,  and  all  day  long, 
He  mused  or  slnmber'd  to  a  song. 
But  she  is  dead  to  him,  to  all ! 
Her  lute  hangs  silent  on  the  wall ; 
And  on  the  stairs,  and  at  the  door 
Her  fairy^-step  is  heard  no  more ! 
At  every  meal  an  empty  chair 
Tells  him  that  she  is  not  there  ; 
She,  who  would  lead  him  vriicre  he  went. 
Charm  with  her  converse  while  he  leant; 
Or,  hovering,  every  wish  prevent; 
At  eve  light  up  the  chimney-nook, 
Lay  there  his  glass  within  his  book  ; 
And  that  small  chest  of  curious  mould, 
(Queen  Mab*s,  perchance,  in  days  of  old,) 
Tusk  of  elephant  and  gold ; 
Which,  when  a  tale  is  long,  dispenses 
Its  fragrant  dust  to  drowsy  senses. 
In  her  who  moum'd  not,  when  they  miss'd  her. 
The  old  a  child,  the  young  a  sister? 
No  more  the  orphan  runs  to  take 
From  her  loved  hand  the  barley-cake. 
No  more  the  matron  in  the  school 
Expects  her  in  the  hour  of  rule. 
To  sit  amid  the  elfin  brood. 
Praising  the  busy  and  the  good. 
The  vridow  trims  her  hearth  in  vain, 
She  comes  not — nor  will  come  again  ! 
Not  now,  hb  little  lesion  done. 
With  Frederic  blowing  bubbles  in  the  aun ; 
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Nor  spinniii^  by  th«  fountain-Mde, 

(Some  story  of  the  days  of  old, 

Barbe  Bleue  or  Chaperon  Rouge  half-told 

To  him  who  would  not  be  denied ;) 

Not  now,  to  while  an  hour  away. 

Gone  to  the  ialU  in  Valombri, 

Where  'l  is  ni^t  at  noon  of  day; 

Nor  wandering  up  and  down  the  wood. 

To  all  but  her  a  solitude, 

Where  once  a  wild  deer,  wild  no  more, 

ibr  chaplct  on  his  antlers  wore. 

And  at  her  bidding  stood. 

II. 

The  day  was  in  the  golden  west; 

And,  curtain'd  close  by  leaf  and  flower, 

The  doves  had  cooed  themselres  to  rest 

In  Jacqueline's  deserted  bower ; 

The  doves — that  still  would  at  her  casement  peck. 

And  in  her  walks  had  ever  flutter'd  round 

With  purple  feet  and  shining  neck. 

True  as  the  echo  to  the  sound. 

That  casement,  underneath  the  trees, 

Half  open  to  the  western  breeie, 

Look'd  down,  enchanting  Garonnelle, 

Thy  wild  and  mulberry-shaded  dell, 

Round  which  the  Alps  of  Piedmont  rose, 

The  blush  of  sunset  on  tlieir  snows : 

While,  blithe  as  lark  on  summer-mom, 

W^hen  green  and  yellow  waves  the  com. 

When  harebells  blow  in  every  grove, 

And  thraslies  sing  ■  1  love !  I  love !  • ' 

Within  (so  soon  the  early  rain 

Scatters,  and  't  is  fair  again  ; 

Though  many  a  drop  may  yet  be  seen 

To  tell  us  where  a  cloud  has  been) 

Wiihin  lay  Frederic,  o'er  and  o'er 

Building  castles  on  the  floor. 

And  feigning,  as  they  grew  in  size, 

New  troubles  and  new  dangers; 

With  dimpled  cheeks  and  laughing  eyes. 

As  he  and  Fear  were  strangers. 

St  Pierre  sat  by,  nor  saw  nor  smiled. 
His  eyes  were  on  his  loved  Montaigne ; 
But  every  leaf  was  turn'd  in  vain. 
Then  in  tliat  hour  remorse  he  felt. 
And  his  heart  told  him  he  had  dealt 
Unkindly  with  his  child. 
A  fiather  may  awhile  refuse ; 
But  wlu>  can  for  another  chuse? 
When  her  young  blushes  had  reveal'd 
The  secret  from  herself  conceal'd, 
Why  promise  what  her  tears  denied. 
That  she  should  be  De  Gourcy's  bride  ? 
— Wouldst  thou,  presumptuous  as  tliou  art, 
O'er  Nature  play  the  tyrant's  part. 
And  with  the  hand  compel  the  heart  ? 
Oh  rather,  rather  hope  to  bind 
The  ocean- wave,  the  mountain-wind  ; 
(>r  fix  thy  foot  upon  the  ground 
To  stop  the  planet  rolling  round. 

The  light  was  on  his  face ;  and  there 
You  might  have  seen  the  passions  driven— 
Resoitment,  Pity,  Hope,  Despuir— 
Like  clouds  across  the  face  of  Heaven. 

'  Caaiando  •  loaiao!  loamo'a— Tamo. 


Now  he  sigh'd  heavily;  and  now. 
Bis  hand  withdrawing  from  his  brow, 
He  shut  the  volume  with  a  frown. 
To  walk  his  troubled  spirit  down  : 
— When  (faitliful  as  that  dog  of  yore  ' 
Who  wagg'd  his  tail  and  could  no  more) 
Manchon,  who  long  had  snuff 'd  the  ground. 
And  sought  and  sought,  but  never  found. 
Leapt  up  and  to  the  casement  flew, 
And  look'd  and  bark'd  and  vanish'd  through. 
■  T  is  Jacqueline  7  *T  is  Jacqueline !  •     • 
Her  little  brother  laughing  cried. 

•  I  know  her  by  her  kirtle  green, 
She  comes  along  the  mountain-aide ; 
Now  turning  by  the  traveller's  seat, — 
Now  resting  in  the  hermit's  cave, — 
Now  kneeling,  where  the  pathways  meet. 
To  the  cross  on  the  stranger's  grave. 
And,  by  the  soldier's  cloak,  I  know 
(There,  there  along  the  ridge, they  go) 
D'Arcy,  so  gentle  and  so  brave ! 

Look  up — why  will  you  not?-  he  cries, 
His  rosy  hands  before  his  eyes ; 
For  on  that  incense-breathing  eve 
The  sun  shone  out,  as  luth  to  leave. 

•  See  to  the  rugged  rock  she  clings! 

She  calls,  she  faints,  and  D'Arcy  springs; 
D'Arcy  so  dear  to  us,  to  all ; 
Who,  for  you  told  me  on  your  knea, 
When  in  the  fight  he  saw  you  fall, 
Saved  you  for  Jacqueline  and  me  !  • 

And  true  it  was !  And  true  the  tale ! 
When  did  she  sue  and  not  prevail  ? 
Five  years  before — it  was  the  night 
That  on  the  village-green  they  parted. 
The  lilied  banners  streaming  bright 
O'er  maids  and  mothers  broken-hearted ; 
The  drum — it  drown'd  the  last  adieu. 
When  D'Arcy  from  tlie  crowd  she  drew. 

•  One  charge  I  have,  and  one  alone. 
Nor  that  refuse  to  take. 

My  father — if  not  for  his  own, 
Oh  for  his  daughter's  sake!* 
Inly  he  vow'd-~>  't  was  all  he  could!* 
And  went  and  seal'd  it  with  his  blood. 
Nor  can  ye  wonder.  When  a  child. 
And  in  her  playfulness  she  smiled. 
Up  many  a  ladder-path  *  he  guided 
Where  meteor-like  the  chamois  glided, 
Tlirough  many  a  misty  grove. 
They  loved — but  under  Friendship's  name; 
And  Reason,  Virtue  fann'd  the  flame. 
Till  in  their  houses  Discord  came. 
And  't  was  a  crime  to  love. 
Then  what  was  Jacqueline  to  do? 
Her  fothcr  s  angry  hours  she  knew. 
And  when  to  soothe,  and  when  persuade ; 
But  now  her  path  De  Courcy  croas'd. 
Led  by  his  falcon  throi^;h  the  glade — 
He  turn'd,  beheld,  admired  the  maid ; 
And  all  her  little  arts  were  lost! 
De  Courcy,  lord  of  Aigentiere ! 
Thy  poverty,  thy  pride,  St  Pierre, 
Thy  thirst  for  vengeance  sought  the  snare. 

'  Callnd  ia  tb*  laagugo  of  iba  ooaalry  ptu  da  tBakaVt. 
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The  day  was  named,  the  guests  inTiiad ; 
The  bridegroom,  at  the  gate,  alighted ; 
When  up  the  windings  of  the  dell 
A  pastoral  pipe  was  heard  to  swell. 
And  lo,  an  humble  Piedmonteae, 
Whose  mnsic  might  a  lady  please, 
This  message  throngh  the  lattice  bore, 
(She  lislen'd,  and  her  trembling  frame ' 
Told  her  at  once  from  whom  it  came) 
•  Oh  let  lu  fly — to  part  no  more!* 

ni. 

That  mom  ft  was  in  Ste  Julienne's  cell, 

As  at  Ste  Julienne's  sacred  well 

Their  dream  of  love  began), 

That  morn,  ere  many  a  star  was  set, 

Their  hands  had  on  the  altar  met 

Before  tlie  holy  man. 

— And  now  the  village  gleams  at  last ; 

The  woods,  the  golden  meadows  pass'd. 

Where,  when  Toulouse,  thy  splendour  shohe, 

The  Troul»adour  would  journey  on 

Transported — or,  from  grove  to  grove, 

Framing  some  roundelay  of  love, 

Wander  till  the  day  was  gone. 

«  All  will  be  well,  my  Jacqueline! 

Oh  tremble  not — but  trust  in  me. 

The  good  are  httter  made  by  ill. 

As  odours  crush'd  are  sweeter  still ; 

And  gloomy  as  thy  past  has  been, 

Bright  shall  thy  future  be  !• 

So  saying,  through  the  fragrant  shade 

Gently  along  he  led  the  maid. 

While  Manchon  round  and  round  her  play'd : 

And,  as  that  silent  glen  they  leave. 

Where  by  the  spring  the  pitchers  stand. 

Where  glow-worms  light  their  lamps  at  eve. 

And  foiries  dance — in  foiry-land, 

(When  Lubin  calls,  and  Blanche  steals  round. 

Her  finger  on  her  Up,  to  see; 

And  many  an  acorn-cup  is  found 

Under  the  greenwood  tree) 

Froip  every  cot  above,  below. 

They  gatlier  as  they  go — 

Sabot,  and  coif,  and  collcretle. 

The  housewife's  prayer,  the  gnuidam's  blaming  ! 

Girls  that  adjust  tlieir  locks  of  jet, 

And  look  and  look  and  linger  yet, 

The  lovely  bride  caressing; 

Babes  that  had  learnt  to  lisp  her  name. 

And  heroes  he  liad  led  to  fame. 

But  what  felt  D'Arcy,  when  at  lengtli 
tier  father's  gate  was  open  flung? 
Ah,  then  he  found  a  giant's  strength  ; 
For  round  him,  as  for  life,  she  clung! 
And  when,  her  fit  of  weeping  o'er. 
Onward  they  moved  a  little  space. 
And  saw  an  old  man  sittiBg  at  the  door, 
Saw  his  wan  cheek,  and  sunken  eye 
That  scem'd  to  gaze  on  vacancy, 
Then,  at  the  sight  of  that  beloved  fece. 
At  once  to  fall  upon  his  neck  she  flew ; 
But — not  encouraged — back  ahe  drew. 
And  trembling  stood  in  dread  suspense. 
Her  tears  her  only  eloquence! 


All,  all — the  while — an  awfnl  distance  kee|Nng ; 
Save  D'Arcy,  who  nor  speaks  nor  stirs ; 
And  one,  his  litde  hand  in  hers. 
Who  weeps  to  see  his  sbter  weeping. 
Then  Jacqueline  the  silence  broke. 
She  clasp'd  her  father's  knees  and  spoke. 
Her  brother  kneeling  too ; 
While  D'Arcy  as  before  look'd  on. 
Though  from  his  manly  dieek  wasf<MM 
Its  natural  hue. 

■  His  praises  from  your  lips  I  heard. 
Till  my  fond  heart  was  won ; 
And,  if  in  aught  his  Sire  has  erKd, 
Oh  turn  not  from  the  Son ! — 

She,  whom  in  joy,  in  grief  you  nursed  ; 
Who  climb'd  and  call'd  you  father  first. 
By  that  dear  name  conjures — 
On  her  you  thought — but  to  be  kind! 
When  look'd  yon  up,  but  you  inclined  ? 
These  things,  for  ever  in  her  mind. 
Oh  are  they  gone  from  yours T 
Two  kneeling  at  your  feet  behold  ; 
One — one  how  young ; — nor  yet  the  odier  old. 
Oh  spurn  them  not — nor  look  so  cold— ^ 
If  Jacqueline  be  cast  away. 
Her  bridal  be  her  dying  day. 
Well,  well  might  she  believe  in  you ! — 
She  listen'd,  and  she  found  it  true.* 
He  shook  his  aged  locks  of  snow ; 
And  twice  he  turn'd,  and  rose  to  go. 
She  hung;  and  was  St  Pierre  to  blame, 
If  tears  and  smiles  together  came? 
•  Oh  no — begone!  I  'II  hear  no  more.* 
But  as  he  spoke,  his  voice  relented. 

■  That  very  look  thy  mother  wore 

When  she  implored,  and  old  Le  Roc  consented. 
True,  I  have  done  as  well  as  suffer'd  wron§. 
Yet  once  I  loved  him  as  my  own  ! 
—Nor  can'st  thou,  ITArcy,  feel  resentment  lon^; 
For  slie  herself  shall  plead,  and  I  atone. 
Henceforth,^*  he  paused  awhile,  unmann'd. 
For  D'Arc^s  tears  bedew'd  his  liand ; 

■  Let  each  meet  each  as  friend  to  friend^ 
All  things  by  all  forgot,  forgiven. 

And  that  dear  Saint — may  she  once  more  dea<xnd 
To  make  our  home  a  heaven ! — 
But  now,  in  my  hands,  your's  with  lier's  uoite. 
A  fathers  blessing  on  your  heads  alijjht ! 

Nor  let  the  least  be  sent  away. 

All  hearts  shall  sing  '  Adieu  to  sorrow  !* 

St  Pierre  has  found  his  child  to-day; 

And  old  and  young  shall  dance  to-morrow.  - 


Had  Louis  >  then  Ijcfore  the  gate  dismounted. 

Lost  in  the  chase  at  set  of  sun  ; 

Like  Henry,  when  he  heard  recounted  * 

The  generous  deeds  himself  had  done, 

(That  niglit  the  miller  s  maid  Colette 

Sung,  while  he  supp'd,  her  chansonncttc) 

TTien — when  St  Pierre  addreas'd  his  village-tnun. 

Then  had  the  monarch  with  a  sigh  confess'd 

A  joy  by  him  unsought  and  unpoasess'd, 

—Without  it  what  arc  all  the  rest?— 

To  love  and  to  be  loved  again. 

'  Loai»  the  Foniteeotb. 

*  AlladlDg  to  a  popular  ttorT  rolated  of  DearT  tko  Fimrfk  cf 
Praooe :  »inilar  to  oan  of  •  The  Kfog  and  Miller  of  Uaacfield.* 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  COLUMBUS. 
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€^$  Wiopa^e  of  ^olwnhwi. 


ChlM'l«,cbeTtoaIT— 

to  ■•  ftIMM  B4M  TifMO. 


DAlfK. 


I  hare  aeea  the  day. 
That  I  tare  won  a  vlaor,  and  cmmU  I«II 
Aiato 


PREFACE. 

The  faOowiBg  Poem  (or  to  cpcak  more  properiy,  what 
reoiains  of  it^)  lias  here  and  there  a  lyrical  turn  of 
thought  and  expreMon.  It  is  sadden  in  its  transitions^ 
and  fall  of  historical  allusions;  leaving  much  to  be 
im^jined  by  the  reader. 

The  subject  is  a  voyage  the  most  memorable  in  the 
aanaJs  of  mankind.  Columbus  was  a  person  of  ex- 
traordinary virtue  and  piety,  acting  under  the  tense  of 
a  divine  impulse;  and  his  achievement  the  discovery  of 
a  5ew  World,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  shut  out 
from  the  light  of  Revelation,  and  given  up,  as  they 
believed,  to  the  dominion  of  malignant  ^irits. 

Many  of  the  incidents  will  not  be  thought  extravagant ; 
yet  they  were  once  perhaps  received  with  something  more 
than  indulgence.  It  was  an  age  of  miracles;  and  who  can 
say  that  among  the  venerable  legends  in  the  library  of 
the  Eacnrial,  or  the  more  authentic  records  which  fill 
the  great  chamber  in  the  Jrchivo  of  Simancas,  and 
which  relate  entirely  to  the  deep  tragedy  of  America, 
Ihcre  are  no  volumes  that  mention  the  marvellous  things 
here  described?  Indeed  the  story,  as  already  told 
throughout  Europe,  admits  of  no  heightening.  Such 
was  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  early  writen,  that 
(be  Author  had  only  to  transfuse  it  into  his  verse;  and 
he  appears  to  have  done  little  more ;  though  some  of  the 
circumstances  which  he  alludes  to  as  well  known,  have 
long  ceased  to  he  so.  By  using  the  language  of  that  day, 
he  h^  called  up  Columbus  ■  in  his  habit  as  he  lived;* 
and  the  authorities,  such  as  exist,  are  carefully  given  by 
the  Trauulator. 


IRSCRIBED  ON  TBE  ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPT. 


UacLASp  me,  Stranger;  and  unfold. 
With  trembling  care,  my  leaves  of  goM 
Rich  in  golhie  portraiture— 
If  yet,  alas,  a  lasf  endure, 

In  Rabioa's  monastic  laae 
I  cannot  ask,  and  ask  in  vain. 
The  langnafeof  Gaatile  I  q>eak; 
'Mid  many  an  Arab,  many  a  Greek, 
Old  in  the  days  of  Charlemain ; 
When  minstrel-music  wandered  round. 
And  Science,  waking,  bless'd  the  sound. 

No  earthly  thought  has  here  a  place. 
The  cowl  let  down  on  every  foce; 

<  Tta  Origiaal  ia  iba  Caailiaa  hofaoga,  aoaovdiaf  M  tha  laaorip- 
lioa  ihat  Ibliowa,  wa«  foaad  amoag  othar  MS&  ia  aa  old  rellgloaa 
hflOMoaar  Paloa,  tltaatad  oa  aa  Ulaad  feroMd  by  the  riter  Tlaio, 
■ad  dadieaied  to  oar  Lady  of  MMda.  Tta  Wrttar  daacrlbas  Mauelf 
as  tavtog  tailad  with  Goloaibai ;  bat  bli  atyla  aad  aiaanor  are  erl- 
doatly  of  aa  aftoMiaie. 


Yet  here,  in  consecrated  dust, 
Hera  would  1  sleep,  if  sleep  1  must. 
From  Genoa  when  Colnmbus  came, 
(At  once  her  glory  and  her  ahame) 
T  was  here  he  eau^t  the  holy  flame. 
T  waa  here  the  generous  vow  he  made ; 
His  banners  on  die  altar  laid.~- 

One  hallow'd  mora,  methought,  i  felt 
As  if  a  soul  within  me  dwelt! 
But  who  arose  and  gave  to  me 
The  sacred  trast  1  keep  for  thee, 
And  m  his  cell  at  even-tide 
Knelt  before  the  cross  and  died" 
Inquire  not  now.    His  name  no  more 
Glimmers  on  the  cbancel-lloor, 
Near  the  lights  that  ever  shine 
Before  St  Mary's  blessed  shrine. 

To  me  one  little  hour  devote. 
And  lay  thy  suff  and  scrip  beside  tliee ; 
Read  in  the  temper  that  he  wrote. 
And  may  his  gentle  spirit  guide  thee ! 
My  leaves  fornke  me,  one  by  one; 
Tlie  book-worm  dirough  and  through  has  gone, 
Oh  haste-— unclaq>  me,  and  unfold; 
The  tale  widiin  vras  never  told ! 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EOmOH. 


Taiaa  is  a  spirit  in  the  old  ^NUiish  Chrooielers  of  ike 
century  that  may  be  oompared  to  llie  fresh- 
of  waMr  al  die  fountain-head.  Tlieir  siapliciiy, 
their  sensibility  to  the  strange  and  the  wonderful,  their 
very  weaknesses  give  aa  ininiie  value,  hy  giving  a  life 
and  a  characler  lo  every  thing  they  touch ;  and  their 
religion,  which  bunts  oia  every  wheve,  addreaees  itself 
to  the  imagination  in  the  highest  degree.  If  tliey  err, 
their  errora  are  not  their  own.  They  think  and  feel 
after  the  fashion  of  the  tisae ;  and  their  narratives  are 
so  many  moving  pictures  of  the  actions,  manners,  and 
thoughts  of  their  contemporaries. 

What  they  had  to  communicate,  might  well  make 
them  eloquent;  but,  inasmuch  as  relates  to  Columbus, 
the  Inspiration  wmt  no  farther.  No  National  Poem 
appeared  oa  the  subject;  no  Camo^ns  did  honour  to  his 
Genius  and  his  Virtues.  Yet  the  materials,  that  have 
descended  to  us,  are  surely  not  unpoetieal ;  and  a  de- 
sire to  avail  myself  of  them,  to  convey  in  some  instances 
as  far  as  I  could,  in  others  as  far  as  I  dared,  their  warmth 
of  colouring  and  wildness  of  imagery,  led  me  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  a  Poem  written  not  long  after  bis  death, 
when  the  great  consequences  of  the  Discovery  were  be- 
ginning to  unfold  themselves,  but  while  the  minds  of 
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mea  were  still  clinging  to  the  supcretiiiont  of  tlieir 
fathers. 

The  Event  here  described  may  be  thought  too  recent 
for  the  Machinery;  but  I  found  them  together.'  A 
belief  in  the  agency  of  Evil  Spirits  prevailed  over  both 
heroi^>heres;  and  even  yet  seems  almost  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  clear  up  the  Darkness,  and,  in  this  insunce 
at  least, 

To Jattifj  tb«  waya  of  God  to  Hon. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


Columbus,  having  wandered  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, at  length  obtains  three  ships  and  sets  sail  on  the 
Atlantic.  The  compass  alters  from  its  ancient  direction ; 
the  wind  becomes  constant  and  unremitting ;  night  and 
day  he  advances,  till  he  is  suddenly  stopped  in  his 
course  by  a  mass  of  vegetation,  extending  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  coun- 
try overwhelmed  by  the  sea.  Alarm  and  despondence 
on  board.  He  resigns  himself  to  the  care  of  Heaven, 
and  proceeds  on  his  voyage ;  while  columns  of  water 
move  along  in  his  path  before  him. 

Meanwhile  the  deities  of  America  assemble  in  coun- 
cil ;  and  one  of  the  Zemi,  the  gods  of  the  islanders,  nn- 
nounces  his  approach.  « In  vain,*  says  he,  «  have  wc 
guarded  the  Atlantic  for  ages.  A  mortal  has  baffled 
our  power;  nor  will  our  votaries  arm  against  biro. 
Yours  are  a  sterner  race.  Hence ;  and,  while  we  have 
recourse  to  stratagem,  do  you  array  the  nations  round 
your  altars,  and  prepare  for  an  exterminating  war.» 
They  disperse  while  he  is  yet  speaking ;  and,  in  the  shape 
of  a  condor,  he  directs  his  flight  to  the  fleet.  His  journey 
described.  He  arrives  there.  A  panic.  A  mutiny.  Co- 
lumbus restores  order;  continues  on  his  voyage;  and 
lands  in  a  New  World.  Ceremonies  of  the  first  inter- 
view.    Rites  of  hospitality.    The  ghost  of  Cazziva. 

Two  months  pass  away,  and  an  Angel,  appearing  in 
a  dream  to  Columbus,  thus  addresses  him :  ■  Return  to 
Europe;  though  your  Adversaries,  such  is  the  will  of 
Heaven,  shall  let  loose  the  hurricane  against  you.  A 
little  while  shoU  they  triumph ;  insinuating  themselves 
into  the  hearts  of  your  followers,  and  making  the  World, 
which  yon  came  to  bless,  a  scene  of  blood  and  slaugh- 
ter. Yet  is  tliere  cause  for  rejoicing.  Your  work  is 
done.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  planted  here;  and,  in  due 
time,  all  things  shall  be  made  perfect  !• 


CANTO  I. 


Mlflht— Golnabai  os  Um  Atlaatlo^ihe  Variaiioa  of  tho 
CoaipttM.  ate. 


Who  the  great  secret  of  ilie  Deep  possess'd 
And,  issuing  through  the  portals  of  the  West, 
FeariesB,  resolved,  with  every  sail  nnfuri'd 
Planted  bis  standard  on  the  Unknown  World  7 

'  Parhapt  avaa  a  eaatAaporarj  cabijaet  tboald  aoc  ba  rojaoied  at 
radi,  bowevar  wild  aad  astraTsgaat  ll  auij  ba,  if  tba  maaDen  be 
foratga  aad  tbe  place  dltuat— a^or  A  loagf nqao  reveraatia.  ■  L'i- 
loicoaaMBt  del  paya,*  layt  Radaa,  ■  Hpareaa  qaelqea  loita  la  trap 
graada  pmlaiit4  dat  teaipa ;  car  le  paapia  ne  mat  gaira  dt  dilM- 
raaoa  antra  ca  qai  eat,  ai  j'oae  aiaal  parlor,  k  ail  lie  aaa  da  lai,  et  oe 
qai  aa  att  k  aailla  lieaaa.> 


Him,  by  the  Paynim  bard  descried  of  yore,  (i) 

And  ere  his  coming  sung  on  either  shore,  ' 

Him  could  not  1  exalt — by  Heaven  design'd 

To  lift  the  veil  that  covcr'd  half  mankind ! 

Yet,  ere  I  die,  I  would  fulfil  my  vow ; 

Praise  cannot  wound  his  generous  spirit  now. 
•        •         •         •         • 

*T  was  night.  The  Moon,  o*er  the  wide  wave,  dJackned 
Her  awful  face;  and  Nature's  self  reposed; 
When,  slowly  rising  in  the  azure  sky. 
Three  while  sails  shone — but  to  no  mortal  eye, 
Entering  a  boundless  sea.     In  slumber  cast. 
The  very  ship-boy,  on  the  dizzy  mast. 
Half  breathed  his  orisons  I  Alone  unchanged. 
Calmly,  beneath,  the  great  Commander  (a)  ranged. 
Thoughtful  not  sad ;  and,  as  the  planet  grew. 
His  noble  form,  wrapt  in  his  mantle  blue, 
Athwart  the  deck  a  deepening  shadow  threw. 
■  Thee  hath  it  pleased— Thy  will  be  done!*  be  said,  (3) 
Then  sought  his  cabin;  and,  their  capas*  spread, 
Around  him  lay  the  sleeping  as  the  dead. 
When,  by  his  lamp,  to  tJial  mysterious  Guide, 
On  whose  still  counsels  all  his  hopes  relied, 
That  Oracle  to  man  in  mercy  given, 
Whose  voice  is  tiiith,  whose  wisdom  is  from  heaven,  (4) 
Who  over  sands  and  seas  directs  the  stray. 
And,  as  with  God's  own  finger,  points  the  way. 
He  turn'd ;  but  what  strange  thoughts  perplex'd  his  soul. 
When,  lo,  no  more  attracted  to  the  Pole, 
The  Compass,  faithless  as  the  circling  vane, 
Fluttered  and  fix'd,  fluUer'd  and  fix'd  again! 
At  length,  as  by  some  unseen  hand  imprest, 
It  sought  with  trembling  energy  the  West!* 

>  Ah  no!fl  he  cried,  and  calm'd  his  anxious  brow, 

>  111,  uor  the  signs  of  ill,  't  is  thine  to  show. 
Thine  but  to  lead  me  where  I  wish'd  to  go!* 

Columbus  err'd  not.  (5)     In  that  awful  hour, 
Sent  forth  to  save,  and  girt  with  God-like  powvr. 
And  glorious  as  the  regent  of  the  sun. 
An  Angel  came!  He  spoke,  and  it  was  done! 
He  spoke,  and,  at  his  call,  a  mighty  Wind,  (6) 
Not  like  the  fitful  blast,  with  fury  blind, 
But  deep,  majestic,  in  its  destined  course. 
Sprung  witli  unerring,  unreleniing  force. 
From  the  bright  East.    Tides  duly  ebb'd  and  flow'd ; 
Stars  rose  and  set ;  and  new  horizons  glow'd ; 
Yet  still  it  blew!  As  with  primeval  sway 
Still  did  its  ample  spirit,  night  and  day, 
Move  on  the  waters ! — All,  resign'd  to  Fate, 
Folded  their  arms  and  sat;  (7)  and  seem'd  to  wait 
Some  sudden  change ;  and  sought,  in  chill 
New  spheres  of  being,  and  new  modes  of  sense; 
As  men  departing,  though  not  doom'd  to  die. 
And  midway  on  their  passage  lo  eternity. 


CANTO  II. 


Tbe  Voyage  oonilBoed. 

«  Wkat  vast  foundations  in  the  Abyss  are  there,  (8) 
As  of  a  former  world  \  Is  it  not  where 
Atlantic  kings  their  barbarous  pomp  display'd  ;(9) 
Sunk  into  darkness  with  the  rolms  they  swa/d, 

'  Tbe  capa  ia  tba  Spaniah  cloak. 
*  Herrera,  dec.  I,  lib.  1,  c  9. 
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When  towen  and  temples,  through  the  closing  wave, 
1  glimmering  ray  of  ancient  splendour  gave — 
And  we  shall  rest  with  them. — Or  are  we  thrown* 
(Each  (^aiod  on  each,  and  all  exclaim'd  as  one) 
•  Where  things  familiar  cease  and  strange  begin, 
All  progress  barr'd  to  those  without,  within  T 
— Soon  t*  the  doubt  resolved.     Arise,  behold — 
We  slop  to  stir  no  more — nor  will  the  tale  be  told.» 

The  pilot  smote  his  breast ;  the  watrh-man  cried 
«  Land  I*  and  his  voice  in  faltering  accents  died.  (10) 
At  onee  the  fnrj^  of  the  prow  was  qucll'd  ; 
And  [whence  or  why  from  many  an  age  withheld)  (11) 
Shrieks,  not  of  men,  were  mingling  in  the  blast; 
And  arm'd  shapes  of  god-like  stature  pass'd  ! 
Slowly  along  the  evening-sky  they  went, 
As  on  the  edge  of  some  vast  battlement ; 
Helmet  and  diicld,  and  spear  and  gonfalon 
Streaming  a  baleful  light  that  was  not  of  the  sun ! 

Long  from  the  stem  the  great  Adventurer  {yazed 
With  awe  not  fear;  then  high  his  hands  he  rai:>ed. 
«  Thou  AU-aupreme — in  goodness  as  in  power, 
Who,  from  his  birth  to  this  eventful  hour. 
Hast  led  thy  servant  (1 2)  over  land  and  wa, 
Confessing  Thee  in  all,  and  alt  in  Thee, 
Oh  still* — He  q>oke,  and  lo,  the  charm  accurst 
Fled  whence  it  came,  and  the  broad  barrier  burst ! 
A  vain  illusion!  (such  as  mocks  the  eyes 
Of  fearful  men,  when  mountains  round  them  rise 
From  leas  than  nothing)  nothing  now  beheld. 
But  aeaOerd  sedge — repelling,  and  repel  I'd ! 

And  once  again  that  valiant  company 
Right  onwafd  came,  ploughing  the  Unknown  Sea. 
Already  borne  beyond  the  range  of  thought. 
With  Light  divine,  with  Tmrh  immortal  fraught. 
From  world  to  world  their  steady  course  they  keep,  (1 3) 
Swift  as  the  winds  along  the  vraters  sweep, 
'Mid  the  mule  nations  of  the  purple  deep. 
— ^And  DOW  the  sound  of  harpy-wings  they  hear ; 
Now  less  and  leas,  as  vanishing  in  fear ! 
And,  see,  the  heavens  bow  down,  the  waters  rise, 
And,  riling,  shoot  in  columns  to  the  skies,  (14) 
That  stand — and  still,  when  they  proceed,  retire. 
As  in  the  Dewrt  bam'd  the  saered  fire; 
Moving  in  silent  majesty,  till  Might 
Descends,  and  shuts  the  vision  from  their  sight. 


CANTO  III. 


iblyofEvllSplrltt. 

ImmjBU  chaagnd  my  cloth  of  gold  foramioe  grey — (i5) 

In  my  spring^me,  when  every  month  was  May, 

With  hawk  and  hound  I  couned  away  the  hour. 

Or  song  my  roundelay  in  lady's  bower. 

And  though  my  world  be  now  a  narrow  cell, 

(Renounced  for  ever  all  I  loved  so  well) 

Tboogh  now  my  liead  be  bald,  my  feet  be  bare. 

And  scarce  my  knees  sustain  my  book  of  prayer. 

Oh  I  wax  there,  one  of  that  gallant  crew. 

And  saw — and  wondef'd  whence  his  Power  He  drew, 

Ycf  Httle  thought,  though  by  his  side  1  stood, 

Of  his  great  Foes  in  earth  and  air  and  flood. 

Then  nninstrocted.^Bttt  my  sand  is  run. 

And  the  Night  coming— and  my  Task  not  done!*- 

T  was  in  the  deep,  immeasurable  cave 
Of  Andes,  (16)  echoing  to  the  Southern  wave, 


'Mid  pillars  of  Basalt,  the  work  of  fire. 

That,  giant-like,  to  upper  day  aspire  ; 

*T  was  there  that  now,  as  wont  in  heaven  to  shine, 

Forms  of  angelic  mould,  and  grace  divine. 

Assembled.   All,  exiled  the  realms  of  rest. 

In  vain  the  sadness  of  their  souls  snppreis'd ; 

Yet  of  their  glory  many  a  scattered  ray 

Shot  through  the  gathering  shadows  of  decay. 

Each  moved  a  God ;  and  all,  as  Gods  posscss'd 

One  hall\the  globe;  from  pole  to  pole  confcss'd  7(17) 

Oil  could  I  now — but  how  in  mortal  verse — 
Their  numbers,  their  heroic  deeds  rehearse ! 
These  in  dim  shrines  and  barbarous  symbols  reign, 
Where  Plata  and  Haragnon  meet  the  main.  (18) 
Those  the  wild  hunter  worships  as  he  roves. 
In  the  green  shade  of  Chili's  fragrant  groves; 
Or  warrior-tribes  with  rites  of  blood  implore, 
Whose  night-fires  gleam  along  the  sullen  shore 
Of  Huron  or  Ontario,  inland  seas,  (19) 
What  time  the  song  of  death  is  in  the  breeze '. 

*T  was  now  in  dismal  pomp  and  order  due, 
While  the  vant  concave  flash 'd  with  lightnings  blue. 
On  shining  pavements  of  metallic  ore. 
That  many  an  age  the  fusing  sulphur  bore. 
They  held  high  council.  All  was  silence  round. 
When,  with  a  voice  most  sweet  yet  most  profound, 
A  sovereign  Spirit  burst  the  gates  of  night. 
And  from  his  wings  of  gold  shook  drops  of  liquid  light! 
Morion,  commission'd  with  his  host  to  sweep 
From  age  to  age  the  melancholy  deep ! 
Chief  of  the  Zemi,  whom  the  Isles  obcy'd. 
By  Ocean  sever'd  from  a  world  of  shade.  (20) 

I. 

■  Prepare,  again  prepare,  ■ 
Thus  o'er  the  soul  the  thrilling  accents  came, 
u  Thrones  to  resign  for  lakes  of  living  flame. 

And  triumph  for  despair. 
He,  on  whose  call  afflicting  thunders  wait. 

Has  will'd  it;  and  his  will  is  fate ! 
In  vain  the  legions,  emulous  to  save. 

Hung  in  the  tempest  o'er  the  troubled  main ;  (2 1) 
Tum'd  each  presumptuous  prow  that  broke  the  wave, 

And  dash'd  it  on  its  shores  again. 
All  is  fulfill'd  !  Behold,  in  close  array. 
What  mighty  banners  stream  in  the  bright  track  of  day ! 

H. 

No  voice,  as  erst,  shall  in  the  desert  rise ;  (aa) 

Nor  ancient,  dread  solemnities 

With  scorn  of  death  the  trembling  tribes  inspire. 

Wreaths  for  the  Conqueror's  brow  the  victims  bind ! 

Yet,  though  we  fled  yon  firmament  of  fire. 

Still  shall  we  fly,  all  hope  of  rule  resign'd? 


He  spoke;  and  all  was  silence,  all  vras  night !  (a3) 
Each  had  already  wing'd  his  formidable  flight. 


CANTO  IV. 

ThcToyaga  oDstiBasd. 

a  Ab,  why  look  back,  though  all  is  left  behind  7 
No  sounds  of  life  arc  stirring  in  the  wind. — 
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And  you,  ye  birds,  wiDging  your  passage  home, 
How  blest  ye  are  ! — We  know  not  where  we  roam. 
Wc  go,a  they  cried,  m  ^o  to  return  no  more! 
Nor  ours,  alas,  the  transport  to  explore 
A  human  footstep  on  a  desert  sliore!** 

— Still,  as  beyond  this  mortal  life  impell'd 
Ry  some  mysterious  energy,  lie  held 
His  everlastings  course.     Still  sclf-possess'd. 
High  on  the  deck  He  stood,  disdaining  rest,- 
(His  amber  chain  the  only  badge  he  bore,' 
His  mantle  blue  such  as  his  fathers  wore) 
Kathom'd,  witli  searching  hand,  the  dark  profound, 
And  scatter  d  hope  and  glad  assurance  round ; 
Though,  like  some  strange  portentous  dream,  the  past 
Still  hover'd,  and  the  cloudless  sky  o'ercast. 

At  day-break  might  the  CaraveU*  be  seen, 
Chasing  their  shadows  o'er  the  deep  serene ; 
Tlieir  bumish'd  prows  lash'd  by  the  sparkling  tide. 
Their  green-cross  standards^  waving  far  and  wide. 
And  now  once  more  to  better  thoughts  inclined. 
The  sea-man,  mounting,  clamour'd  in  the  wind. 
The  soldier  (24)  told  his  tales  of  love  and  war; 
The  courtier  sung— sung  to  bis  gay  guitar. 
Round,  at  Primero,  sate  a  whisker'd  band ; 
So  Fortune  smiled,  careless  of  sea  or  land!  (a5) 
Leon,  Nontalvan  (serving  side  by  side ; 
Two  with  one  soul^and,  as  tliey  lived,  they  died), 
Vasco  the  brave,  thrice  found  among  the  slain. 
Thrice,  and  how  soon,  up  and  in  arms  again, 
As  soon  to  wish  he  had  been  sought  in  vain, 
Chain'd  down  in  Fez,  beneath  tlie  bitter  ihong, 
To  the  hard  bench  and  heavy  oar  so  long ! 
Albert  of  Florence,  who,  at  iwi light-time. 
In  my  rapt  ear  pour'd  Dante's  tragic  rhyme, 
Scrcen'd  by  the  sail  as  near  the  mast  we  lay. 
Our  nights  illumined  by  tlie  ocean-«pray; 
And  Manfred,  who  espoused  with  jcwell'd  ring 
Young  Isabel,  tlien  left  her  sorrowing : 
Lerma  •  the  generous,]*  Avila  «  the  proud;* 4 
Velasquez,  Garcia,  through  the  echoing  crowd 
Traced  by  their  mirth — from  Ebro's  classic  sliore. 
From  golden  Tajo,  to  return  no  more ! 


CANTO  V. 


Tk«yoyaf6  continued. 

Yet  who  but  He  undaunted  could  explore  (16) 

A  world  of  waves,  a  sea  without  a  shore. 

Trackless  and  vast  and  wild  as  that  reveal'd 

When  round  the  Ark  the  birds  of  tempest  wlieefd ;     . 

When  all  was  still  in  the  destroying  hour — 

No  sign  of  man  !  no  vestage  of  his  power ! 

One  at  the  stem  before  the  hour-glass  stood. 

As  't  were  to  count  the  sands ;  one  o'er  the  flood 

Gazed  for  St  Elmo;^  while  another  cried 

■  Once  more  good  morrow  !■  and  sate  down  and  sigh'd. 

Day,  when  it  came,  came  only  with  its  light ; 

Though  long  invoked,  't  was  sadder  than  the  night! 

Look  where  He  would,  for  ever  as  He  tum'd, 

He  met  the  eye  of  one  that  inly  moum'd. 

'  F.  Colnmbnt,  c.  ta. 

*  Light  TeMolt,  formvriT  naad  by  ike  Spnnlardf  and  PortogaeM. 

*  F.  ColombH*.  c.  a3. 

*  Many  •nrli  oppeliatlona  oocnr  In  Bvrnal  Diaz,  c  aof. 

*  A  luniaoaa  appenranoa  of  gooU  < 


Then  sunk  his  generous  spirk,  and  be  wq»C. 
The  friend,  the  father  rose;  the  hero  slept. 
Palos,  thy  port,  with  many  a  pang  resign'd, 
Fill'd  with  its  busy  scenes  his  lonely  mind; 
The  solemn  march,  the  vows  in  concert  given,  (27) 
The  bended  knees  and  lifted  hands  to  heaven. 
The  incensed  rites,  and  choral  barmoniet, 
The  Guardian's  blessings  mingling  with  his  sigfaa; 
While  his  dear  boys — ah,  on  bis  neck  they  hnn^  (a8) 
And  long  at  parting  to  his  garments  dung. 

Oft  in  the  silent  night-watch  doubt  and  fear 
Broke  in  uncertain  murmurs  on  his  ear. 
Oft  the  stem  Catalan,  at  noon  of  day, 
Muttered  dark  threats,  and  linger'd  to  obey ; 
Though  that  brave  Youth — he,  whom  his  cocuaer  bore 
Right  througli  the  midst,  when,  fetlock-deep  in  gor«. 
The  great  Goiizalo  (29)  battled  with  the  Moor 
(What  time  the  Alhambra  shook— soon  to  unfold 
Its  sacred  courts,  and  fountains  yet  untold. 
Its  holy  texts  and  arabesques  of  gold). 
Though  IVpldan,  (3o)  sleep  and  death  Co  bim  alike, 
Grasp'd  his  good  sword  and  half  unsheathed  to  sirilw. 

■  Oh  bom  to  wander  witli  your  flocks,"  he  cried. 
And  bask  and  dream  along  the  mounlain-ttde  ; 
To  urge  your  mules,  tinkling  ft-om  hill  to  hill ; 
Or  at  the  vintage-feast  to  drink  your  fill. 

And  strike  your  castanets,  with  gipsy-maid 
Dancing  Fandangos  in  the  cbesnut  shade- 
Come  on, I  be  cried,  and  threw  his  glove  in  soora, 

■  Not  this  your  wonted  pledge,  the  brimming  hom. 
Valiant  in  peace !  adventurous  at  home  \ 

Oh,  had  ye  vowed  with  pilgrim-staff  lo  roam ; 

Or  with  banditti  sought  the  sheltering  wood. 

Where  mouldering  crosses  mark  the  soaae  of  blood  i — • 

lie  said,  be  drew  ;  then,  at  his  Master's  frown. 

Sullenly  sheathed,  plunging  tlie  weapon  down. 


CANTO  VI. 


Tbe  tifhl  of  aa  Anfat  of  Darkaaaa. 

Was  with  the  Great  in  War  let  others  wb^, 
Havoc  and  spoil,  and  tears  and  triumphing. 
The  morning-march  that  flashes  to  the  snn. 
The  feast  of  vultures  when  the  day  is  done; 
And  the  strange  tale  of  many  slain  for  one ! 
I  sing  a  Man,  amidst  his  sufferings  here. 
Who  watch'd  and  served  in  humbleness  and  fear; 
Gentle  to  others,  to  himself  aei«re. 

Still  unsubdued  by  Dangei^s  varying  fonn. 
Still,  as  unconscious  of  the  coming  sconn. 
He  look'd  eliUe ;  and,  with  his  wonted  tmile. 
On  the  great  Ordinance  leaning,  would  beguile 
The  hour  jirith  talk.     His  beard,  his  mien  aubliinc, 
Shadow'd  by  Age — by  Age  before  the  time,* 
From  many  a  sorrow  borne  in  many  a  clime. 
Moved  every  heart.    And  now  in  opener  skies 
Stars  yet  unnamed  of  purer  radaauoe  rise  I 
Stars,  milder  suns,  that  love  a  shade  io  cast. 
And  on  the  bright  wave  fling  the  cramblin^ 
Another  firmament !  the  orbs  Ibat  roll. 
Singly  or  clustering,  round  the  Soutbem  pole! 
Not  yet  the  four  ibat  glorify  die  Night — 

>  P.  CoL  c  3. 
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,  Ab,  bow  forget  when  to  my  raviab'd  sight 

I  Tbe  Croas  shone  forth  io  everlatling  light!  (3i) 

T  wu  the  mid  hoar,  when  He,  whose  accents  dread 
Still  wander  A  through  the  r^ioos  of  the  dead, 
;  Xenon,  commisaion'd  with  his  host  to  sweep 
From  age  to  age  the  melancholy  deep) 
To  ehade  the  seraph-guard  that  watch'd  for  man, 
And  mar,  as  erst,  the  EtemaTs  perfect  plan, 
ftoae  like  the  Condor,  and,  at  lowering  height, 
fspompof  plnmagesail'd,  deep'ntng  the  shades  of  night 
Roc  of  the  West !  to  him  all  empire  given  I  (Sa) 
Who  bears  Axalhna's  dragon-folds  to  heaven ;  (33) 
FJis  fl^ht  a  whiriwind,  and,  wlien  beard  afar» 
Like  thunder,  or  the  distant  din  of  war! 

Mountains  and  seas  fled  backward  as  he  paas'd 
O'er  the  great  globe,  by  not  a  cloud  o'ercast 
From  the  Antarctic,  from  the  Land  of  Fire  • 
To  where  Alaska's  wintry  wilds  retire ;  (34) 
From  nuaes  of  gold,  (35)  and  giant-sons  of  earth, 
To  grocs  of  ice,  and  tribes  of  pigmy  birth 
Who  freeae  alive»  nor,  dead,  in  dust  repose, 
H%fa-hang  in  forests  to  the  casing  snows.  (36)  ' 

Now  'mid  angelic  multitudes  he  flies, 
That  hooriy  come  with  blessings  from  the  skies ; 
Wings  die  blue  element,  and,  borne  sublime, 
Eyes  the  set  sun,  gilding  each  distant  clime  i 
Then,  like  a  meteor,  shooting  to  the  main, 
Melia  into  pure  inleUigence  again. 


CANTO  VII. 


What  tluMRgk  Despondence  reign'd,  and  wild  Affright— 
Scretch'd  in  ihemidBt,  and,  through  that  dismal  nigfat,(37) 
Hy  his  white  plume  levaal'd  and  buskins  white,  (38) 
Slept  Boldan.     When  he  closed  his  gay  career, 
Bope  fled  for  ever,  and  with  Hope  fled  Fmr. 
Blest  with  each  gifl  indulgent  Fortune  sends, 
Birth  umI  iia  rights,  wealth  and  its  train  of  friends, 
Scar-like  he  shMie!  Now  beggar'd  and  alone. 
Danger:  he  woo'd,  and  claim'd  her  for  his  own. 

(Xer  him  a  Vampire  his  dark  wings  display'd.  (39) 
T  was  Merion's  self,  covering  with  dreodfol  shade  (40) 
He  came,  and,  ccwch'd  on  Roldan's  ample  breast, 
Each  secret  pore  of  breathing  life  pnssees'd. 
Fanning  the  sleep  that  seem'd  his  final  rest ; 
Then,  ittly  gliding  (41)  like  a  subtle  flame, 
Sabdned  the  man,  and  from  his  thrilling  frame 
Sent  forth  the  voice!  «  We  live,  we  breathe  no  more  *    * 
The  folal  wind  blows  on  the  dreary  sliore  \ 
On  yonder  cUffii  beckoning  their  fellow-prey. 
The  spectres  stalk,  and  murmur  at  delay ! 
I  —Yet  if  thou  canst  (  not  for  myself  I  plead ! 
Mine  but  10  follow  where  't  is  tbine  to  lead) 
Ch  turn  and  save!  To  thee,  with  streaming  eyes, 
To  thee  each  widow  kneels,  each  orphan  cries ! 
Who  now,  condemned  the  lingering  hours  to  tell. 
Think  and  but  think  of  those  they  loved  so  well!* 

Ail  mdt  in  tears!  but  what  can  tears  avail? 
These  climb  the  mast,  and  shift  the  swelling  sail. 
These  snatch  the  helm ;  and  round  me  now  1  hear 
Sauting  of  hands,  outpcries  of  grief  and  fear, 

■  Ti«m  daJ  Faago. 


( Tliat  in  the  aisles  at  midnight  haunt  me  still. 
Turning  my  lonely  thoughts  from  good  to  ill) 
■  Were  there  no  graves — none  in  our  land,*  they  cry, 
«  That  thou  hast  brought  us  on  the  deep  to  die  ?• 

Silent  with  sorrow,  long  withm  his  cloak 
His  face  he  muffled — then  the  Hero  spoke. 
«  Generous  and  brave !  when  God  himself  is  here. 
Why  shake  at  shadows  in  your  mid  career? 
He  can  suspend  the  laws  himself  dcsign'd, 
He  walks  die  waters,  and  the  winged  wind  ; 
Himself  your  guide !  and  yours  the  liigh  behest, 
To  lift  your  voice,  and  bid  a  world  be  blest ! 
And  can  you  shrink?  (4a)  to  you,  to  you  coosign'd 
Tlie  glorious  privilege  to  serve  mankind! 
Oh  hid  1  perish'd,  when  my  failing  frame  (43) 
Clung  to  the  siialler'd  oar  'mid  wrecks  of  flame ! 
— Was  it  for  this  I  lingered  life  away, 
The  scorn  of  Folly,  and  of  Fraud  the  prey ;  (44) 
Bow'd  down  my  mind,  the  gift  His  bounty  gave. 
At  courts  a  suitor,  and  to  slaves  a  shve? 
— Yet  in  His  name  whom  only  we  should  fear 
(T  is  all,  all  I  shall  ask,  or  you  shall  hear), 
Grant  but  diree  days*— He  spoke  not  uninspired ;  (45) 
And  each  in  silence  to  his  watch  reurod. 

At  length  among  us  came  an  nnknoim  Voice  ? 
«  Go,  if  ye  will ;  and,  if  ye  can,  rejoice. 
Go,  with  unhidden  guests  the  banquet  share; 
In  his  own  shape  shall  Death  receive  yon  there.*  (46) 


CANTO  VIII. 


tand  diM»T«nd. 


Twice  in  the  lenith  blazed  the  orb  of  light ; 
No  sliade,  all  sun,  inKufferably  bright! 
Then  the  long  line  found  rest — in  coral  groves 
Silent  and  dark,  where  the  sea-lion  roves: — 
And  all  on  deck,  kindling  to  life  again. 
Sent  forth  their  anxious  spirits  o'er  the  main. 

«  Oh  whence,  as  wafted  from  Elysium,  whence 
Tliese  perfumes,  strangers  to  the  raptured  sense? 
These  boughs  of  gold,  and  fruits  of  heavenly  hue. 
Tinging  with  vermeil  light  the  billows  blue? 
And  ( thrice,  thrice  blessed  is  the  eye  that  spied. 
The  hand  that  snalch'd  it  sparkling  in  the  tide) 
Whose  cunning  carved  this  vegetable  bowl, ' 
Symbol  of  social  ritf«,  and  intercourse  of  soul  T» 
Such  to  their  grateful  ear  the  gush  of  springs, 
Who  course  the  ostrich,  as  away  she  wings ; 
Sons  of  the  desert!  who  delight  to  dwell 
'Mid  kneeling  camels  round  the  sacred  well; 
Who,  ere  the  terrors  of  his  pomp  be  past. 
Fall  to  the  demon  in  the  rcdd'ning  blast.  * 

The  sails  were  forl'd  :  with  many  a  melting  close. 
Solemn  and  slow  the  evenicg-anthem  rose, 
Rose  to  the  Virgin.  (47)     'T  was  the  hour  of  day. 
When  selling  suns  o'er  summer-seas  display 
A  path  of  glory,  opening  in  the  west 
To  golden  cUmes,  and  islands  of  the  blest ; 
And  human  voices,  on  the  silent  air. 
Went  o'er  the  waves  in  songs  of  gladness  there! 

Chosen  of  Men  !  (48)  t'  was  thine,  at  noon  of  night. 
First  from  the  prow  to  hail  the  glimmering  light ;  (49) 

*  Ex  lif  M  Incido  oonrcaain,  et  arte  nirS  Ubontaai.  P.  Martyr. 
di>c.  i.  S.  >  The  SIi 
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( Emblem  of  Truth  divine,  whose  tecret  ray 
Enters  tlie  «oul,  And  makes  the  darkness  day !) 
■  Pedro!  Rodrigo!  (5o)  there,  metliouglit  it  shone! 
There — in  the  west'  and  now,  alas,  't  is  gone' — 
'T  was  all  a  dream !  we  gaxe  and  gaie  in  vain! 
— But  mark  and  speak  not,  tliere  it  comes  again ! 
It  moves !— >what  form  unseen,  what  being  there 
With  torcli-likc  lustre  fires  the  murky  air! 
His  instincts,  passions,  say,  how  like  our  own? 
Oh  !  when  will  day  reveal  a  world  unknown  ?• 


CANTO  IX. 


Tbe  New  World. 


Long  on  the  wave  the  morning-mists  reposed. 
Then  broke — aud,  melting  into  light,  disclosed 
Half-circling  hills,  whose  everlasting  woods 
Sweep  with  their  sable  skirts  the  shadowy  floods: 
And  say,  when  all,  to  holy  transport  given. 
Embraced  and  wept  as  at  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
When  one  and  all  of  us,  repentant,  ran. 
And,  on  our  faces,  blcss'd  the  wondrous  Man  ; 
Say,  was  1  then  deceived,  or  from  tlie  skies 
Durst  on  my  ear  scrapliic  harmonics  T 
u  Glory  to  God!«  unnumbered  voices  sung, 
■  Glory  to  God!»  the  vales  and  mountains  rung, 
Voices  that  hail'd  Creation's  primal  mom, 
And  to  the  shepherds  sung  a  Saviour  bom. 

Slowly,  bare-headed,  through  the  surf  we  bore 
The  iicred  cross,  (5 1)  and,  kneeling,  kiss'd  the  shore. 
But  what  a  scene  was  there  7  (5  a)  Nymphs  of  romance,  (53) 
Youths  graceful  as  the  Faun,  wiih  eager  glance, 
Spring  from  the  glades,  and  down  the  alleys  peep, 
Then  head-long  rush,  bounding  from  steep  to  steep, 
And  clap  their  hands,  exclaiming  as  they  run, 
•  Come  and  behold  the  Children  of  the  Sun !« 
When  hark,  a  signal-sliot !  The  voice,  it  came 
Over  the  sea  in  darkness  and  in  flame ! 
They  saw,  they  heard ;  and  up  the  highest  hill. 
As  in  a  picture,  all  at  once  were  still ! 
Creatures  so  fair,  in  garments  strangely  wrought. 
From  citadels,  with  Heaven's  own  thunder  fraught, 
Check'd  their  light  footsteps — statue-like  they  stood. 
As  worshipp'd  forms,  the  Genii  of  the  Wood ! 

At  length  the  spell  dissolves!  The  warrior's  lance 
Rings  on  the  tortoise  with  wild  dissonance ! 
And  see,  the  regal  plumes,  the  couch  of  state !  (54) 
'Still,  where  it  moves,  the  wise  in  council  wait! 
See  now  borne  forth  the  monstrous  mask  of  "gold, ' 
And  ebon  chair  '  of  many  a  serpent-fold ; 
These  now  exchanged  for  gifts  that  thrice  surpass 
The  wond'roiis  ring,  and  lamp,  and  horse  of  brass.  (55) 
W^hat  long-drawn  tube  (5())  transports  the  gazer  home, 
Kindling  with  stars  at  noon  the  ethereal  dome  ? 
'T  is  here :  and  here  circles  of  solid  light  ^ 
Charm  with  another  self  the  cheated  sight ; 
As  man  to  man  another  self  disclose, 
That  now  with  terror  starts,  with  triumph  glows ! 


•  P.  ColnnbM,  r.  iS.  «nd  34. 
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CANTO  X. 


Cora— Inxariaat  Vafsutioa—the  Haamlaf-blrd— Ae  F« 

Yoaih. 


■Mia  af 


Tbbn  Cora  came,  the  youngest  of  her  race. 

And  in  her  hands  she  hid  her  lovely  fitce ; 

Yet  oft  by  stealth  a  timid  glance  she  cast. 

And  now  with  playful  step  the  Uirror  pass'd. 

Each  bright  reflection  brighter  than  the  last! 

And  oft  behind  it  flew,  and  oft  before ; 

The  more  she  search'd,  pleased  and  perplei'd  the  more! 

And  look'd  and  laugh'd,  and  blush'd  with  quick  sar- 

prise; 
Her  lips  all  mirth,  all  ecstasy  her  eyes! 

But  soon  the  telescope  attracts  her  view ; 
And  lo,  her  lover  in  his  light  canoe 
Rocking,  at  noon-tide,  on  the  silent  sea. 
Before  Iter  lies !  It  cannot,  cannot  be. 
Late  as  he  left  the  shore,  she  lingered  there. 
Till,  less  and  less,  he  melted  into  air! — 
Sigh  after  sigh  steals  from  her  gentle  frame. 
And  said — that  murmur — was  it  not  his  name? 
She  turns,  and  thinks;  and,  lost  in  wild  amaie. 
Cases  again,  and  could  for  ever  gate! 

Nor  can  thy  flute,  Alonso,  now  excite. 
As  in  Valencia,  when,  with  fond  delight, 
Francisca,  waking,  to  the  lattice  flew. 
So  soon  to  love  and  to  be  wretched  too! 
Hers  through  a  convent-grate  to  send  her  last  adien. 
— Yet  who  now  comes  uncall'd ;  and  round  and  round. 
And  near  and  nearer  flutters  to  its  sound ; 
Then  stirs  not,  breathes  not— on  enchanted  ground? 
Who  now  lets  fall  the  flowers  she  cuU'd  to  wear 
When  he,  who  promised,  should  at  eve  be  tlioo ; 
And  faintly  smiles,  and  hangs  her  head  aside 
The  tear  that  glistens  on  her  cheek  to  hide! 
Ah,  who  but  Cora! — till  inspired,  possess'd. 
At  once  she  springs,  and  clasps  it  to  her  breast  I 

Soon  from  the  bay  the  mingling  crowd  asfwida. 
Kindred  first  met!  by  sacred  instinct  Friends! 
Through  citron-groves,  and  fields  of  yellow  maiae  (S7), 
Through  plantain-walks  where  not  a  sttn-beam  plays. 
Here  blue  savannas  fade  into  the  sky, 
There  forests  frown  in  midnight  majesty; 
Ceiba,  (58)  and  Indian  fig,  and  plane  sublime. 
Nature's  firsF-born,  and  reverenced  by  Time ! 
There  sits  the  bird  that  speaks!  (59)  there,  qnivain^ 

rise 
Wings  that  reflect  the  glow  of  evening  skiea  1 
Half  bird,  half  fly,  (60)  the  fairy  king  of  flowers  (61) 
Reigns  there,  and  revels  (6a)  through  the  fragrant  boun; 
Gem  full  of  life,  and  joy,  and  Mug  divine, 
Soon  in  the  virgin's  graceful  ear  to  shine.  (63) 

'T  was  he  tliat  sung,  if  ancient  Fame  speaks  trudi, 
>  Come  !  follow,  follow  to  the  Fount  of  Youth ! 
I  quaff  the  ambrosial  mists  that  round  it  rise. 
Dissolved  and  lost  in  dreams  of  Paradise!* 
For  there  called  forth,  to  bless  a  happier  hoar. 
It  met  the  sun  in  many  a  rainbow-shower ! 
Slurmuring  delight,  its  living  waters  roU'd 
'Mid  branching  palms  and  amaranths  of  gold!  (64) 
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CANTO  XI. 


BvcBiaf— •  bftoqaM— th«  ffitmt  of  OuxIt*. 

Til  tamarind  closed  her  leares;  the  marmoeet 
Dream*d  on  h»  hou§h,  and  play'd  the  mimic  yet. 
Froh  from  the  lalie  the  hreeze  of  twilight  blew, 
And  Tast  and  deep  the  moan  tain-shadows  grew; 
When  many  a  fire-fly,  shooting  through  the  glade, 
Spangled  the  locks  of  many  a  lovely  maid. 
Who  now  danced  forth  to  strew  our  path  with  flowers, 
And  hymn  our  welcome  to  celestial  bowers. ' 
There  odorous  lamps  adom'd  the  festal  rite. 
And  guaras  blush'd  as  in  the  vales  of  light.  (65) 
There  silent  sat  many  an  nnbiddcD  Guest,  (66) 
Whose  steadfast  loolu  a  secret  dread  impress'd ; 
Not  there  forgot  the  sacred  fruit  that  fed 
At  nightly  feasts  the  Spirits  of  the  Dead, 
}lingling  in  scenes  that  mirth  to  mortals  give. 
Bat  by  their  sadness  known  from  those  that  live. 

There  met,  as  erst,  within  the  wonted  grove, 
Unmarried  girls  and  youths  that  died  for  love ! 
Sons  now  beheld  their  ancient  sires  again; 
And  sires,  alas,  their  sons-in  batde  slain !  (67) 

But  whence  that  sigh?  "T  was  from  a  heart  that  broke ! 
And  whence  that  voice?  As  from  the  grave  it  spoke! 
And  who,  as  unresolved  the  feast  to  share, 
Sits  halMvitlidrawn  in  faded  splendour  there? 
T  is  he  of  yore,  the  warrior  and  the  sage, 
Whose  lips  have  moved  in  prayer  from  age  to  age ; 
Whose  eyes,  that  wander'd  as  in  search  before. 
Now  on  Columbus  fiz'd — to  search  no  more ! 
Caiziva,  (68)  gifted  in  his  day  to  know 
The  gathering  signs  of  a  long  night  of  woe; 
Gifted  by  those  who  give  but  to  enslave ; 
Ko  rest  in  death !  no  refuge  in  the  grave ! 
— With  sudden  spring  as  at  the  shout  of  war. 
He  flies  I  and,  turning  in  his  flight,  from  far 
Clares  through  the  gloom  like  some  portentous  star '. 
Unseen,  unheard! — Hence,  Minister  of  III  1(69) 
Hence,  't  is  not  yet  tlie  hour !  though  come  it  will ! 
They  that  foretold— too  soon  shall  they  fulfil;  (70) 
When  forth  they  rush  as  with  the  torrent's  sweep,  (71) 
And  deeds  are  done  that  make  the  Angels  weep! 

Hark,  o'er  the  busy  mead  the  shell  >  proclaims 
Triumphs,  and  masques,  and  high  heroic  games. 
And  now  the  old  sit  round ;  and  now  the  young 
Climb  the  green  boughs,  tlie  murmuring  doves  among. 
Who  claims  the  prize,  when  winged  feet  contend; 
When  twanging  bows  the  flaming  arrows  ^  send  7 
VHio  stands  self-centred  in  the  field  of  fame. 
And,  grappling,  flings  to  earth  a  giants  frame? 
Whilst  all,  with  anxious  hearts  and  eager  eyes. 
Bend  as  he  bends,  and,  as  he  rises,  rise ! 
And  Cora's  self,  in  pride  of  beauty  here. 
Trembles  with  grief  and  joy,  and  hope  and  fear ! 
(She  who,  the  fairest,  ever  flew  the  first, 
With  cup  of  balm  to  <{uench  his  burning  thirst; 
Knelt  at  his  head,  her  fan-leaf  in  her  hand, 
And  humm'd  the  air  that  pleased  him,  while  she  fann'd) 
How  blest  his  lot! — though,  by  tlic  Muse  unsung, 
His  name  shall  perish,  when  his  knell  is  rung. 

I  P.  Martyr,  dec  I,  5.  *  P.  Martyr,  dec.  Ill,  c.  7. 

>  RoclMfort,  c  xt. 


That  night,  transported,  with  a  sigh  I  said 
•  T  is  all  a  dream !» — Now,  like  a  dream, 't  is  fled; 
And  many  and  many  a  year  has  pass'd  away, 
And  I  aJone  remain  to  watch  and  pray ! 
Yet  oft  in  darkness,  on  my  bed  of  straw, 
Oft  I  awake  and  think  on  what  I  saw! 
The  groves,  the  birds,  the  youths,  the  nymphs  recall. 
And  Cora,  loveliest,  sweetest  of  them  all. 


CANTO  XII. 


A  Vltloa. 

Still  would  I  speak  of  Him  before  I  went. 
Who  among  us  a  life  of  sorrow  spent,  (7a) 
And,  dying,  left  a  world  his  monument; 
Still,  if  the  time  allow'd  !  My  hour  draws  near ; 
But  He  will  prompt  me  when  I  faint  with  fear. 
— Alas,  He  hears  me  not !  He  cannot  hear ! 

Twice  the  Moon  fill'd  her  silver  urn  with  light. 
Then  from  the  Throne  an  Angel  wing'd  his  flight; 
He,  who  unfix'd  the  compass,  and  assigu'd 
O'er  the  wild  waves  a  pathway  to  the  wind ; 
Who,  while  approach'd  by  none  but  Spirits  pure, 
W^rought,  in  his  progress  through  the  dread  obscure. 
Signs  like  the  ethereal  bow — that  shall  endure!  (73) 

As  he  descended  through  the  upper  air. 
Day  broke  on  day  as  God  himself  were  there ! 
Before  the  great  Discoverer,  laid  to  rest. 
He  stood,  and  thus  his  secret  soul  address'd :  (74) 

■  The  wind  recalls  thee ;  its  still  voice  obey. 
Millions  await  thy  coming;  hence,  away. 
To  thee  blest  tidings  of  great  joy  consign'd, 
Another  Nature,  and  a  new  Mankind! 
The  vain  to  dream,  the  wise  to  doubt  shall  cease; 
Young  men  be  glad,  and  old  depart  in  peace !  < 
Hence !  though  assembling  in  tlie  fields  of  air, 
Now,  in  a  night  of  clouds,  thy  Foes  prepare 
To  rock  the  globe  with  elemental  wars, 
And  dash  the  floods  of  ocean  to  the  stars;  (75) 
To  bid  the  meek  repine,  the  valiant  weep. 
And  Thee  restore  thy  Secret  to  the  Deep  I  (76) 

•  Not  then  to  leave  Thee !  to  their  vengeance  cast. 
Thy  heart  their  aliment,  their  dire  repast!  * 


To  other  eyes  shall  Mexico  unfold 
Her  feather'd  tapestries,  and  roofs  of  gold. 
To  other  eyes,  from  distant  cliff  descried,  (77) 
Shall  the  Pacific  roll  his  ample  tide; 
There  destined  soon  rich  argosies  to  ride. 
Chains  thy  reward!  beyond  the  Atlantic  wave 
Hung  in  thy  chamber,  buried  in  thy  grave!  (78) 
Thy  reverend  form,  (79)  to  time  and  grief  a  prey, 
A  phantom  wandering  in  the  light  of  day! 

*  What  though  thy  grey  hairs  to  the  dust  descend. 
Their  scent  shall  track  thee,  track  thee  to  the  end;  4 
Thy  sons  reproach'd  with  their  groat  fatlier's  fame, 
And  on  his  world  inscribed  another's  name ! 

That  world  a  prison-house,  full  of  sighto  of  woe, 
Where  groans  burst  forth,  and  tears  in  torrents  flow! 

*  P.  Martyr,  Epitt.  i33.  i5i. 

*  8e«  th«  Enaeuides  of  ^idiylaf,  r.  3o5,  et«. 

*  CiaTlgvro,  VII.  53. 

*  S^  the  Eameaida*.  t.  246. 
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Theae  gardens  of  th«  san,  acred  to  toog, 
By  dogs  of  carnage,  (80)  howlung  loud  and  long, 
Swept — till  the  voyager,  in  the  desert  air,  (81) 
Starts  back  to  hear  his  aller'd  accents  there !  (82) 

•  Not  thine  the  olire,  but  the  sword  to  bring. 
Not  peace,  but  war !  Yet  from  these  shores  shall  spring 
Peace  without  end ;  <  from  these,  with  blood  defiled. 
Spread  the  pure  spirit  of  thy  Master  mildt 
Here,  in  His  train,  shall  arts  and  arms  attend,  (83) 
Arts  to  adorn,  and  arms  but  to  defend. 
Assembling  here,  (84)  all  nations  shall  be  blest; 
The  sad  be  comforted ;  the  weary  rest : 
Untouch'd  shall  drop  the  fetters  from  the  slave;  (85) 
And  He  shall  rule  the  world  he  died  to  save ! 

«  Hence,  and  rqoice.    The  glorious  work  is  done. 
A  spark  is  thrown  that  shall  eclipse  the  sun  ! 
And  though  bad  men  shall  long  thy  course  pursue. 
As  ent  the  ravening  brood  o'er  chaos  flew,  * 
He,  whom  I  serve,  shall  vindicate  his  reign ; 
The  spoiler  spoil'd  of  all ;  (86)  the  slayer  slain ;  (87) 
The  tyrant's  self,  oppressing  and  opprest, 
'Hid  gems  and  gold  unenvied  and  unhlest :  (88) 
While  to  the  starry  sphere  thy  name  shall  rise, 
(Not  there  unsung  thy  generous  enterprise!) 
Thine  in  all  hearts  to  dwell-— by  Fame  enshrined, 
With  those  the  Few,  thai  live  but  for  Mankind  : 
Thidto  ef ermore,  transcendant  happiness ! 
World  beyond  world  to  visit  and  to  bk 


Oh  the  two  last  leaves,  and  written  in  another  hand, 
are  some  stansas  in  the  romance  or  ballad  measure  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  subject  is  an  adventure  soon  re- 
lated. 

Thy  loaoly  walck-lower,  Lsnalll*, 

Had  lost  lbs  wmimrD  »«b  ; 

And  lood  tad  loag  froai  kill  to  Ull 

Echoed  iko  eToaioQ-fpia, 

Wb«B  Horaaa,  rising  00  Ua  oar. 

Shoe  like  aa  arrow  from  the  ahore. 

—•  ThoM  Ilthu  are  oa  Si  SUry'a  Isle ; 

Thay  (liaimer  frooi  the  aacred  pile.** 

The  waret  were  roanh  ;  the  hour  wai  late. 

Bat  aooa  aeroas  the  Tiato  borue, 

Tkrioe  ke  blew  tke  »igaal-kora. 

He  lilew  aad  wooid  aot  welt. 

Home  by  kia  daagerooa  patk  ke  went; 

Leaving,  la  rick  kahilimeat. 

Two  Straagera  at  tka  CoaTeat-gato. 

They  ascended  by  steps  hewn  out  in  the  rock ;  and, 
having  asked  for  admittance,  were  lodged  there. 


Brothara  la  arSM  tke  Gaeata  appear 'd ; 
Tke  Yoaageat  with  a  Prlaoely  grace ! 
Skort  and  aable  waa  kia  beard, 
Tkoagktfnl  aad  waa  kia  (koe. 
HIa  TeiTOi  cap  a  medal  bofo, 
Aad  ermine  friaged  kit  krolderad  Taal; 
Aad,  erer  aparkllag  oa  kia  kreaat, 
Aa  iiun  of  St  Joka  ke  wore.  ^ 


The  Eldest  had  a  rougher  aspect,  and  there  was  craft 
in  his  eye.  He  stood  a  Utile  behind  in  a  long  black 
mantle,  his  hand  resting  on  llie  hilt  of  his  sword ;  and 
his  white  hat  and  white  shoes  glittered  in  tlie  moon- 
shine. ' 

■  Not  kere  naweloome,  tko'  aoknowa. 
Eater  aad  rest  !■  tke  Friar  aald. 

*  See  Waaklagtoa'a  fkrewall-addreia  to  kU  fellow-dtlieaa. 

>  See  Paradise  Loai.  X.  *  Tko  CoaTant  of  BibMa. 

*  See  Beraal  Diaa,  e.  a*3 ;  aad  aiao  a  well-koowa  portrait  of 
Coriee,  aaortbed  to  Tlilaa.  Cortea  waa  bow  la  tka  4'<t«  Piiarro  la 
ike  6otk  year  ol  kia  age.  *  Aagaatia,  larali,  lib.  It,  c.  g. 


Tke  aKMB,  tkat  tkroogh  the  portal  ahoae, 
Skona  OB  kia  revaread  kaad. 
Tknmgk  amay  a  eoart  aad  gallery  dim 
Slowly  ke  led,  tke  borial-^yma 
Swelllag  from  the  dIaUat  choir. 
Bat  aow  tke  koly  men  ret  Ira; 
Tko  arched  dotaien  iaaaiag  thn\ 

la  loog  loag  order,  two  aad  two. 

•  •  •  «  • 

Whoa  other  toaada  had  died  away. 
Aad  the  wave*  wera  heard  ak>aa. 
They  eator'd,  thoagh  aaaasd  to  pray. 
Where  God  waa  worahipp  d,  night  aad  day, 
Aad  the  dead  kaelt  roand  ia  atoae ; 
They  eaier'd,  aad  tnm  aUle  to  altle 
Vaador'd  with  foMod  arma  awhile. 
When  oa  hla  alttr4omb  (89)  redlaed 
The  craaier'd  Abbot ;  aad  ibe  Kalghi 
la  haraem  for  the  Chriatlaa  fight, 
Hla  handa  In  aoppltcatioa  Jola'd;— 
Thea  aaid  aa  ia  a  aoiema  aMtad, 

■  Now  ataad  wo  where  Colambaa  atood  !• 

•  •  •  •  • 

■  Peroi,  1  thoo  good  old  maa,>  tkoy  ertod, 
«  Aad  art  thoa  la  thy  place  of  roat?— 
Thoagh  la  thaweatera  worM  Hiaftavo,  ■  (9a) 
That  other  worM,  the  gift  He  gara,  > 

-  Wonid  ye  wore  aleepiag  aide  by  aide ! 

or  all  hla  frieada  He  loTod  ikee  beat.* 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tke  capper  la  tka  ^mbor  dooo. 
Mack  of  a  Soatkora  Sea  tkey  apako, 
And  of  tkat  gloriona  City  *  woa 
Near  tke  aetting  of  ike  Saa. 
Tkroaed  ia  a  ailrer  lake ; 
Of  eevea  kiaga  ia  ckaiaa  of  gold  > 
And  deeda  of  deatk  ky  toagao  aaleld, 
Oeeda  anck  aa,  breathed  ia  aecret  thera. 
Bad  akakea  tke  Confeaaioa-dalr! 

The  Eldest  swore  by  our  Lady,  >  the  Youngest  by  hit 
conscience ;  7  while  the  Franciscan,  sitting  by  in  h» 
grey  habit,  turned  away  and  crossed  himself  again  and 
again.  ■  Here  is  a  little  book,*  said  he  at  last,  •  the  work 
of  liim  in  his  shroud  below.  It  tells  of  things  yon  have 
mentioned ;  and,  were  Gortes  and  Pixarro  here,  it  might 
perhaps  make  them  reflect  for  a  moment.*  The  Young- 
est smiled  as  he  took  it  into  his  hand.  He  read  it  aloud 
to  his  companion  with  an  unfaltering  voice;  but,  when 
he  laid  it  down,  a  silence  ensued ;  nor  was  he  seen  to 
smile  again  that  night.*  «  The  cune  is  heavy,*  said  he 
at  parting,  •  but  Cortes  may  live  to  disappoint  iL» — 
■  Aye,  and  Pisarro  too  !  • 

*/  A  cIrcNmaiaaoe,  recorded  by  Harreta,  raadon  thla  vlalt  aot  iib' 
probable.  ^la  May  iSaS,  Gortaa  arrived  aaaspectadiy  at  Paloa;  aad. 
aooa  after  ke  had  landed,  ke  and  Piiarro  aaet  aad  rajoleed  ;  aad  it 
waa  remarkakle  tkat  tkey  aboald  meet,  aa  they  wera  two  af  tha  moai 
renowned  maa  la  the  world.*  B.  Diaa  makaa  no  mcatiaa  ef  the  ia> 
terriew  ;  bat,  ralating  aa  oecarreace  tkat  took  plaea  at  (kia  time  la 
Paloa,  aoya,  •  tkat  Cortea  waa  now  abaeat  at  Nooatra  Sanoaa  do  ia 
Bibida.!  Tke  Coaveat  ia  witkia  kalf  a  leasee  of  tka  towa. 


f  Late  Saparior  of  tke 

*  la  tke  ckaaoel  of  tko  eaihedral  of  St  Damlaga. 

'  Tke  wofds  of  tke  epltapk.  ■  A  CaatiUa  y  a  Leoa  aaevo  llaado  die 
Colon.*  *  Mexico. 

■  AfierwardB  tka  arma  of  Cortaa  aad  kit  daaoeadaatt. 

•  Feraaader,  lib.  il,  c  63.  >  B.  Biaa,  a.  aaS. 

■  « After  Ike  death  of  Goatimotsin,-  aaya  B.  Diaa,  aba  faaeame 
gloomy  aad  raatlaaa ;  rliiag  ooatiaaally  from  hia  bad,  aad  waaderiag 
aboat  ia  tlw  dark.*— «  Kotkiag  prospered  witk  klm ;  aad  It  wai 
aacribcd  to  tha  oaraaa  ka  was  hiaded  with.* 
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NOTES. 

Not*  I,  pa^  a8,  col.  a. 
dwcriedofyow. 
la  him  was  fulfilled  the  ancient  prophecy — 

— — —  — ^TemleBi  aDoU 
Seeala  lerlc,  qolbu  Oceaaai 
Tiaeala  nran  laxet.  etc 

SuBfi*  !■  M»de»,  V.  174. 

Which  Tasao  baa  imitated  in  his  Gieruaalemme  Liberata. 

Tcaipo  verdk.  dh«  tin  d*Erool«  1  m(bI 
FftTola  Tile,  etc.  C.  zv,  to. 

The  Poem  openaon  Friday  the  14th  of  September,  1493* 

Note  a,  pa^e  a8,  col.  a. 
— -the  ffcai  Commaader. 

In  ibeori^nal,  ElAbnimnie.  •  In  Spanish  Ajnerica,» 
says  M.  de  Humboldt,  «  when  El  ^Imirante  U  pronoun- 
ced without  the  addition  of  a  name,  that  of  Columbus 
is  undersCood;  aa,  from  the  lipa  of  a  Mexican,  El 
JftfrrAeaesi^ifiesGortea;*  and  as  among  the  Floren- 
tines, /I  SeyrtUtrio  has  always  signified  MachiaTel. 

Note  3,  page  a 8,  col.  a. 
•  ThM  haik  It  pleatsd— Tby  will  1m dose!-  factald. 

•  If  baa  pleased  our  Lord  to  grant  me  ^th  and  oa- 
sannce  for  this  enterprise — He  has  opened  my  un- 
derstanding, and  made  me  moat  willing  to  go.«  See 
his  life  by  hia  son,  Ferd.  ColumbuS)  entitled,  Hist,  del 
Almaranle  Don  Ghciiloval  Colon,  c.  4  and  37. 

Note  4f  page  a 8,  col.  a. 
WboM  volos  It  tr«tli,  wliOM  wbdon  It  fron  faMTea. 

Tbe  compass  might  well  be  an  object  of  supcrstittoD. 
A  belief  b  said  to  prevail  eren  at  this  day,  that  it  will 
refuse  to  traverse  when  Uicre  is  a  dead  body  on  board. 
— BitL  des  Navig.  aux  Terrts  AustraUs, 

Note  5,  page  a8,  col.  a. 
Coloaibvs  •md  sot. 

When  these  regions  were  to  be  illuminated,  says 
Ai-^f^,  ciim  divino  concilio  decretum  caset,  prospectum 
etiam  dtrinilus  est,  ut  tarn  longi  iliocris  dux  certus  bo- 
minibus  pneberecnr. — JE>e  NtUura  Novi  Orbis. 

A  romantic  circumstance  is  related  of  some  early  na- 
r^gaCor  in  the  Uistoire  Gen.  des  Voyages,  I.  i.  a.  •  On 
timnm  dans  Tile  de  Cuervo  une  statue  iSquestre,  cou- 
verte  d'un  manleau,  mais  la  t£le  nue,  qui  tenoit  de  la 
main  gaacbe  la  bride  du  chcval,  et  qui  montroit  I'occi- 
dent  de  la  main  droite.  11  y  avoit  sur  le  bas  d'un  roc 
quelques  lettres  gravees,  qui  ne  furent  point  entenducs; 
mais  il  panit  dairement  que  le  signe  de  la  main  regar- 
doit  TAmcrique.  • 

Note  6,  page  aS,  col.  a. 
Be  tpolM,  and,  at  hit  call,  a  aifliiT  Wiad. 
The  more  Christian  opinion  is  that  God,  al  the  lengtli, 
vrith  eyes  of  compassion  as  it  were  looking  downe  from 
heaven,  intended  even  then  to  rayse  those  windes  of  mer- 
cy, whereby this  newe  worlde  rcceyved  the  hope 

of  salvation. — Ctrtaint  Preambles  to  the  Decades  of 
the  Ocean. 

Note  7,  page  a8,  col.  a. 
Paldad  iboir  araa  aad  tar. 
To  relitfn  was  dfgmwri  impossible,  as  it  blew  always 


from  home.— F.  Golomics,  c  19.  iViot  pawidi—at  pa- 
ter Jnchi$e»-^Uttus. 

Note  8,  page  a8,  col.  a. 
What  Taat  iMadattoai  la  tka  Abytt  an  thare. 
Tasso  employs  preternatural  agents  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion, 

Trappaaaa,  ed  eooo  la  qaal  rilTMin  low 

Sorgo  IsproTTlM  la  tAttk  dal  feeo.  alU,  II. 

Gli  incanti  d'Ismeno,  che  ingannano  con  ddusioni,  altro 
non  signiBcano,  che  la  falsitk  delle  ragioni,  e  delle  pei^ 
suasion!,  la  qual  si  genera  nelia  moltitudine,  e  varieta 
de'  pareri,  e  de*  discorsi  umani. 

Note  9,  page  a8,  col.  a. 
Atlantic  klags  ikeir  barbaroai  poaip  ditplaj'd. 

See  Plato's  Timacus;  where  mention  is  made  of  mighty 
kingdoms,  which,  in  a  day  and  a  night,  had  disappeared 
in  die  Atlantic,  rendering  its  waters  unnavigable. 

81  qnvra«  Helloea  M  Barla,  Af^ldaa  arbaa, 
lavonlea  anb  aqala. 

At  the  destruction  of  Gallao,  in  1747*  no  more  than 
one  of  all  the  inhabitants  escaped ;  and  he,  by  a  pro- 
vidence the  most  extraordinary.  This  man  was  on  the 
fort  that  overlooked  the  harbour,  going  to  strike  the 
flag,  when  he  perceived  the  sea  to  retire  to  a  conside- 
rable distance ;  and  then,  swelling  mountain-high,  it  re- 
turned with  great  violence,  The  people  ran  from  their 
houses  in  terror  and  confusion ;  he  heard  a  cry  of  Aft- 
jerf re  rise  from  all  parts  of  the  city ;  and  immediately 
all  was  silent ;  the  sea  had  entirely  overwhelmed  it,  and 
buried  it  for  ever  in  its  bosom  :  but  the  same  wave  that 
destroyed  it,  drove  a  little  boat  by  the  place  where  he 
stood,  into  which  he  threw  himself  and  was  saved. 

Note  10,  page  sg,  col.  i. 
■  Land  I*  and  bit  voioa  in  fiiliarins  aeeaola  diad. 
Historians  are  not  silent  on  the  subject.  The  sailors, 
according  to  Herrera,  saw  the  signs  of  an  inundated 
country  (tierras  anegadas) ;  and  it  was  the  general  ex- 
pectation that  they  should  end  their  lives  tliere,  as 
others  had  done  in  the  frozen  sea,  ■  where  St  Amaro 
suffers  no  ship  to  stir  backward  or  forward.* — F.  Co- 
lumbus, c.  19. 

Note  II,  page  29,  col.  1. 
And  (wboneo  or  «bf  froai  aaay  aa  a^e  withbeld). 
The  author  seems  to  have  anticipated  his  long  slum- 
ber in  the  library  of  the  Fatliers. 

Note  I  a,  page  ag,  col.  i. 

HB*t  lad  iby  •errant— 

•  They  may  give  me  what  name  they  please.  I  am 
servant  of  Him,"  etc.— F.  Columbus,  c.  a. 

Note  1 3,  page  ag,  col.  i. 
From  world  to  world  tbel?  ateady  oonne  tbey  keep. 
As  St  Cliristopher  carried  Christ  over  the  deep  waters, 
so  Columbus  went  over  safe,  himself  and  his  company. 
— F.  Columbus,  c,  i. 

Note  i4i  page  ag,  col.  i. 
'And,  rlaias,  aboot  In  oolnaint  to  tbe  akiea. 
Water-spouti.— Sec  Edwabds's  History  of  tlu  West 
Indies^  1-  1  >•  ^ote. 

Note  1 5,  pageag,  col.  i. 
Tboagb  cbaafod  a^y  cloth  of  fold  for  anioe  ffrey.— 
See  the  Inscription,  p.  37.    Many  of  the  first  di&- 
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corererSf  if  we  may  believe  B.  Diaz  and  other  contempo- 
rary  writers,  ended  their  days  in  a  hermitage,  or  a 
cloister. 

Note  1 6,  page  ag,  col.  i. 

*r  was  la  th«  deep,  iBneMunbi*  cave 
Of  Andet. 

Vast  indeed  must  be  those  dismal  regions,  if  it  be  true, 
as  conjectured  (Kirchcr.  Mund.  Subt.  I.  aoa],  that  Etna, 
in  her  eruptions,  has  discharged  twenty  times  her  origi- 
nal bulk.  Well  might  she  be  called  by  Euripides 
(Troadcs,  y.  a  a  2)  Tli€  Moiher  of  Mountains;  yet  Etna 
herself  is  but  ■  a  mere  firework,  when  compared  to  the 
burning  summits  of  the  Andes. « 

Note  17,  page  ag,  col.  a. 
Oaa  half  ifae  globe ;  from  pole  to  pole  ooafau'd ! 

Gods,  yet  confessed  later. — Milton. lis  ne  lais- 

sent  pas  d'en  6tre  ies  eaclaves,  et  de  les  honorer  plus 
que  le  grand  Esprit,  qui  de  sa  nature  est  bon.— 
LkwitkV. 

Note  18,  page  ag,  col.  a. 
Wbere  Plata  aad  Maragaoa  aeet  the  mala. 

Rivers  of  South  America.  Their  collision  with  the 
tide  has  the  effect  of  a  tempest 

Note  ig,  page  ag,  col.  3. 
Of  DaroB  or  Oaurlo,  lalaad  aeaa. 

Lakes  of  North  America.  Huron  is  above  a  thousand 
miles  in  circumference.  Ontario  receives  tlie  waters  of 
the  Niagara,  so  famous  for  its  falls;  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  Atlantic  by  the  river  St  Lawrence. 

Note  ao,  page  ag,  col.  a. 

By  Ocean  Mrered  froai  a  world  of  tbade. 

La  plApart  de  ces  lies  ne  sont  en  effet  que  des  pointes 
de  montagnes :  et  la  mer,  qui  est  aa-deU,  est  tme  vrai 
mer  M^terran^. — Buppoh. 

Note  21,  page  ag,  col.  3. 

Haaf  la  the  teaipett  o'er  the  troabled  omIb  ; 

The  dominion  of  a  bad  angel  over  an  unknown  sea, 

infestandoU  con  sus  torheUinoM  y  tempestadeSf  and  his 

flight  before  a  Christian  hero,  are  described  in  glowing 

language  by  Ovalle.~J7ut  de  C/ufe,  IV.  8. 

Note  aa,  page  ag,  col.  a. 
No  Toioe,  IS  erst,  shall  la  the  daeert  rite ; 

Alluding  to  the  oracles  of  the  Islanders,  so  soon  to 
become  silent :  and  particularly  to  a  prophecy,  deliver- 
ed down  from  their  ancesters,  and  sung  with  loud  la- 
mentations (Petr.  Martyr,  dec.  3,  lib.  7)  at  their  solemn 
festivals  (Herrera,  I,  iii.  4)  that  the  country  would  be 
laid  waste  on  tlie  arrival  of  strangers,  completely  clad, 
from  a  region  near  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Ibid.  II,  5,  a. 
It  is  said  that  Cazziva,  a  great  Cacique,  after  long 
fasting  and  many  ablutions,  had  an  interview  with  one 
of  the  Zemi,  who  announced  to  htm  this  terrible  event 
(F.  Columbus,  c.  6a),  as  the  oracles  of  Latona,  according 
to  Herodotus  (II,  iSa)  predicted  the  overthrow  of  eleven 
kings  of  Egypt,  on  the  appearance  of  men  of  brass, 
risen  out  of  the  sea. 

Nor  did  this  prophecy  exist  among  the  Islanders  alone. 
It  influenced  the  councils  of  Montezuma,  and  extended 
almost  universally  over  the  forests  of  America.  Cortes. 
Herrera.  Gomara.  «  The  demons  whom  they  worship- 
ped,* says  Acosta,  «in  this  instance  told  them  the  truth.* 


Note  a3,  page  ag,  col.  a. 
He  tpoha ;  and  all  was  tlleaoe,  all  «ra«  al|^t ! 

These  scattered  fragments  may  be  compared  to  shreds 
of  old  arras,  or  reflections  from  a  river  broken  and  con- 
fused by  the  oar ;  and  now  and  then  perhaps  the  imagi- 
nation of  tlie  reader  may  supply  more  than  is  losL  Si 
qua  latent,  meliora  putat.  ■  It  is  remarkable,*  says  the 
elder  Pliny,  « that  the  Iris  of  Aristides,  the  Tyndaride» 
of  Ntcomachus,  and  the  Venus  of  Apelles,  are  held  in 
higher  admiration  than  their  finished  works. «  And  u 
it  not  so  in  almost  every  thing? 

Call  ap  bin  that  left  half-told 
The  itory  of  CaBbaacaa  bold- 
Note  a4t  pAge  3o,  col.  i. 
The  soldier,  etc. 
In  the  Liuiad,  to  bq^uile  the  heavy  hours  at  sea,  Veloso 
relates  to  his  companions  of  the  second  watch  the  story 
of  the  Twelve  Knights.     L.  vi. 

Note  a  5,  page  3o,  col.  1. 
80  Fortane  smiled,  careless  ef  sea  or  land! 

Among  those  who  went  wiiti  Columbus,  were  many 
adventurers,  and  gentlemen  of  the  courL  Primero  was 
the  game  then  in  fashion. — See  Vbga,  p.  a,  lib.  iii,  c.  g. 

Note  a6,  page  3o,  col.  i. 
Tet  «bo  bat  Be  nadanated  ooald  a&plore. 

Many  sighed  and  wept ;  and  every  hour  seemed  a  year, 
says  Herrera. — I,  i,  g  and  10. 

Note  37,  pa^e  3o,  col.  a. 
The  solema  narcb,  the  vows  la  ooaoBrt  (iren. 
His  public  procession  to  the  convent  of  R&bida  on  the 
day  before  he  set  sail.  It  was  there  that  his  sons  bad 
received  their  education;  and  he  himself  appears  to 
have  passed  some  time  there,  the  venerable  Guardian. 
Juan  Perez  deMarchena,  being  his  zealous  and  affection- 
ate friend. — The  ceremonies  of  his  departure  and  re- 
turn are  represented  in  many  of  the  fresco  paintings  in 
the  palaces  of  Genoa. 

Note  a 8,  page  3o,  col.  a. 
While  bis  dear  boys— ah,  on  bis  neok  tbay  boa;. 
■  But  I  was  most  afflicted,  when  I  thought  of  my  two 
sons,  whom  I  had  left  behind  me  in  a  strange  country 

before  I  had  done,  or  at  least  could  be  known  to 

have  done,  any  thing  which  might  incline  your  high- 
nesses to  remember  them.  And  though  I  comforted 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  our  Lord  would  not  suf- 
fer so  earnest  an  endeavour  for  the  exaltation  of  his 
church  to  come  to  nothing,  yet  I  considered  that,  on 
account  of  my  unworthiness,»  etc.— F.  Colombos,  c.  37. 

Note  ag,  jiage  3o,  col.  3. 

The  freatGoDialo. 

Gonzalo  Fernandes,  already  known  by  the  name  of 

The  Great  Captain.     Granada  surrendered  on  the  ad  of 

January,  i4g2.     Columbus  set  sail  on  the  3d  of  Au(pist 

following. 

Note  3o,  page  3o,  col.  a« 
Tboagh  Roldaa,  etc 
Probably  a  soldier  of  fortune.  There  were  more  tlian 
one  of  the  name  on  board. 

Note  3i,  page  3i,  col.  1. 
The  Cross  sboaa  forth  la  eTerlastlag  lifbt ! 
The  Cross  of  the  South ;  «  una  Croce  maravigliosa,  e 


I 


di  tuiia  bellcna,*  says  Andrea  Corsalt,  a  Florentine, 

wridog  to  Giuliano  of  Medicis,  in  iSi5,  «che  non  mi 

pare  ad  alcuDO  sei^o  celeste  doverU  comparare.     E  s'io 

oon  mi  inganno,  credo  che  sta  qucsto  il  criuero  di  chc 

Dante  parlo  nel  principio  del  Purgatorio  con  tpirito 

fTofetico,  dicendo, 

Ymi  Toltl  ■  m»»  de«tra,  e  poti  b«di«. 
Air  altn  polo,  •  ridi  quiifo  tielte,  etc.* 

5ote  32,  page  3i,  cd.  i. 
Boeof  tha  Wcct !  to  bim  all  empir«  (Itcb  ! 
Le  Condor  est  le  mime  oiseau  que  le  Roc  des  Orien- 
tanx.  BurroH.  'By  the  Peruyians,»  says  Vepa,  •  he  was 
anciently  Mrorsbipped ;  and  there  were  those  who  cbim- 
ed  their  descent  from  him.i»  In  these  degenerate  days 
be  still  ranks  above  the  Eagle. 

Note  33,  page  3i,  col.  i. 

Who  hmt%  Asalku'i  dniOB-folda  to  haoToa. 

As  the  Roc  of  the  East  is  said  to  have  carried  off  the 

D«;phant.    See  Blarco  Polo.— Asalhua,  or  the  Emperor, 

is  tb«  name  in  the  Mexican  knguage  for  the  great  ser- 

poit  of  America. 

Note  34,  page  3i,  col.  i. 

To  whora  Alaaka't  wlatry  wilda  rallra. 
Northern  extremity  of  the  New  World. — See  Goox's 

Note  35,  page  3i,  col.  t. 
VroB  miaea  of  gold — — 


I  of  Chili ;  which  extend,  says  Ovalle,  to  the  Strait 
of  llagelian.    I,  4- 

Note  36,  page  3i,  col.  i. 
Hig^bnof  io  forwu  to  tba  oaalog  aaevi. 
A  eascom  not  pcculbr  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
1  The  Tunguses  of  Siberia  hang  their  dead  on  trees ;  •  parce- 
que  la  terre  ne  se  laiase  point  oarrir.n — M.  Pauw. 

Note  37,  page  3i,  col.  i. 

aad,  tkroag b  tbat  diaaal  alfbt. 

■  Aqnella  ooche  triste.»  The  night,  on  which  Cortes 
made  hia  famous  retreat  from  Mexico  through  the  street 
of  Tlacopan,  still  goes  by  the  name  of  la  nocbi  txisti. 

— HCHaOLDT. 

Note  38,  page  3i,  col.  i. 
By  Ua  wUto  phiao  rovaalad  aad  baaUaawUlo. 
Piiarro  used  to  dress  in  this  fashion;  after  Gonialo, 
whom  he  had  served  under  in  Italy. 

Note  39,  page  3i,  col.  t. 
O'er  bIm  •  Taapf  re  bit  dark  wiofs  dltplay'd. 

A  species  of  bat  in  S.  America;  which  refreshes  by 

the  gentle  agitation  of  its  wings,  while  it  sucks  the 

blood  of  the  sleeper,  turning  his  sleep  into  death. — 

Clloa. 

Note  40,  page  3t,  col.  i. 

T  vaa  Merioa'a  lelf.  eorering  witb  dreadful  abode. 

^—.— .— — —  — ?Cow  oae. 

How  ocber,  aa  ibeir  tbapo  terved  best  bit  aad. 

Undoubtedly,  says  Herrera,  the  Infernal  Spirit  as- 
samed  various  shapes  in  that  region  of  the  world. 

Note  4>}  page  3f ,  eoK  i. 
Tbeo,  ialy  glfdiag,  etc 
The  original  passage  is  here  translated  at  full  length. 

Thea,  laiy  glidiag  like  •  aabtle  iaae, 
Tbfiee,  with  •  cry  that  thrlU'd  tho  aMital  fraae, 


Call'd  oa  the  Spirit  witbla.    Diadalaiag  aigbt, 
Calnly  aba  reae,  oollectiof  all  bar  nigbL  ' 
Dire  wa«  ibe  dark  uncoaniar!  Loag  anqaell'd, 
Ber  tacred  teat,  •o*er«i<|0  aad  pare,  aba  bahL 
Al  leasih  tb«  great  Foe  bind*  bar  for  bis  prise, 
Aad  awfai.  aa  ia  deatb,  tba  body  lies! 
Not  long  to  alaaber  *.  Ia  aa  OTil  boar 
iDform'd  and  lifted  by  ibe  uokaown  Power, 
It  starts.  It  speaks !  ■  We  IiTa,  we  breatbe  ao 


!•  etc 

Many  a  modern  reader  will  exclaim  in  the  language 
of  Pococurante,  «  Quelle  trisie  estravagance  I»  Let  a 
great  theologian  of  tliat  day,  a  monk  of  the  Augustine 
order,  be  consulted  on  the  subject.  •  Corpus  ille  peri- 
mere  vel  jugulare  potest;  nee  id  mod6,  vertkm  et  ani- 
mam  ita  uigere,  et  io  angustum  coarctare  novit,  ut  in 
moinento  quoque  iili  excedendum  sit.» — Lutbibus,  Dt 
MUsa  Privata. 

Note  4a«  page  3i,  col.  a. 
Aad  caa  yoa  abriak?  ale. 

The  same  langtu4;e  had  been  addressed  to  Isabella. — 
F.  CoLUMBUSi  c.  iS. 

Note  43,  page  3i,  col.  a. 
Ob  bad  I  perlsb'd,  wbea  sy  fklliag  fraaie. 
His  miraculous  escape,  in  early  life,  during  a  sea-fight 
off  the  coast  of  Portugal. — Ibid.  c.  5. 

Note  44>  page  3 1,  col.  a. 
Tbe  soora  of  Folly,  oad  of  Fraad  tbe  prey. 
Nado  aoochler,  proaaattiior  dl  regal ! 

By  the  Genoese  and  the  Spaniards  he  was  regarded  as 
a  man  resolved  on  ■  a  wild  dedication  of  himself  to  un- 
pathed  waters,  undreamed  shores;*  and  the  court  of 
Portugal  endeavoured  to  rob  him  of  the  glory  of  his 
enterprise,  by  secretly  dispatching  a  vessel  in  the  course 
which  he  had  pointed  out  «  Lorsqu'il  avait  promis 
un  nouvel  hemisphere,*  says  Voltaire,  ■  on  lui  avait 
soutenu  que  cet  hemisphere  ue  pouvoitexistcr;  etquand 
il  I'cut  decouvcrt,  on  preteodit  qu'il  avait  ete  connu  de- 
puis  long-temps. « 

Note  45,  page  3i,  col.  a. 
———He  spoke  aot  anioaplfod. 
He  used  to  affirm,  that  he  stood  in  need  of  God's 
particular  assistance;  like  Moses,  when  he  led  forth 
the  people  of  Israel,  who  forbore  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  him,  because  of  the  miracles  which  God  wrought 
by  his  means.     ■  So,«  said  the  Admiral,  «  did  it  happen 

to  me  on  that  voyage.* — F.  Columbus,  c.  19. •  And 

so  easily,"  says  a  Commentator,  «  are  the  workings  of 
the  Evil  one  overcome  by  the  power  of  God'.n 

Note  46f  page  3i,  col.  a. 
■  la  bis  owB  abapa  sball  Daotb  reoalre  yoa  tbere.* 
This  denunciation,  fulfilled  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the 
eleventh  canto,  may  remind  tlie  reader  of  the  Harpy's 
in  Virgil. — &n.  Ill,  v.  247. 

Note  47*  page  3i,  col.  a. 

Boae  to  tbe  VIrgia.— 

Salve,  regina.  Herreia,  I,  i,  12.— It  was  the  usual 
service,  and  always  sung  with  great  solemnity.  •  I  re- 
member one  evening,*  says  Ovicdo,  •  when  the  ship 
was  in  full  sail,  and  all  (lie  men  were  on  their  knees, 
singing  Salve,  regina,  etc.a  Relacion  Sommaria.—The 
hymn,  O  Sanctiaaiina,  is  still  to  be  heard  after  sunset 

1  — Biagaoai  al  pectore  poaail 
Eioaaalaae  deooi. 
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along  the  shorn  of  Sicily,  and  its  effect  may  be  better 
conceived  than  described.     See  Brtdon i,  1,  33o. 

Note  48,  page  3i,  col.  a. 

CSioMa  of  Xoal 

I 

I  beliere  that  he  was  chosen  for  this  great  service; 
and  that,  because  he  was  to  be  so  truly  an  apostle,  as 
in  effect  he  proved  to  be,  therefore  was  his  orij^in 
obscure;  that  therein  he  might  resemble  those  who 
were  called  to  taiake  known  the  name  of  the  Lord  from 
seas  and  rivers,  and  not  from  courts  and  palaces.  And 
I  believe  also,  that,  as  in  most  of  his  doings  he  was 
guarded  by  some  special  providence,  his  very  name  was 
not  without  some  mystery :  for  in  it  is  expressed  the 
wonder  lie  performed;  inasmuch  as  he  conveyed  to  a 
new  world  tlie  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  etc. 

F.Columbus,  c.  i. 

Note  49,  page  3 1,  col.  a. 
Pint  Aram  Ike  pnm  to  hall  the  gllaBerlso  light. 
A  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  signifying  the  spiri- 
tual light  that  he  came  to  spread  there.~F.  Columbus, 
c.  ai.    HtitiBA,  ly  i,  13. 

Note  5o,  page  Sa,  col.  1. 

Pedro!  Rodrigo!— 

Pedro  Gutierrez,  a  Page  of  the  Kings  Chamber, 
Rodrigo  Sanchez  of  Segovia,  Comptroller  of  the  Fleet. 

Note  5 1,  page  3a,  col.  i. 

Slowly,  bar»>beMUd,  through  (he  sarf  wo  boro 
The  •acred  croM. 

Signifying  to  the  Infernal  Powers  (all'  infiemo  todo) 
the  will  of  tlie  xMost  High,  that  they  should  renounce 
a  world  over  which  they  had  tyrannised  for  s«  many 
ages — OvALLB,  iv,  5. 

Note  5a,  page  3a,  col.  1. 
Bat  what  a  loeae  wai  there  T 

•  This  country  excels  all  others,  as  far  as  the  day 
surpasses  the  night  in  splendour.— Nor  is  there  a  better 
people  in  the  world.  They  love  their  neighbour  as 
themselves;  their  conversation  is  the  sweetest  ima- 
ginable, their  faces  always  smiling:  and  so  gentle, 
so  affectionate  are  they,  that  I  swear  to  your  High- 
nesses,- etc.— F.  Columbus,  c.  3o,  33. 

Note  53,  page  33,  col.  i. 

Nympht  of  romaaoe,  etc. 

Dryades  formosissimas,  aut  nativas  fontium  iiym- 
phas  de  quibus  fabulatur  antiquitas,  se  vidissc  arbitrati 
sunt— P.  Martyr,  dec.  i,  lib.  v. 

And  an  eminent  Painter  of  the  present  day,  when  he 
first  saw  the  Apollo  of  the  Belvidere,  was  struck  with 
its  resemblance  to  an  American  warrior.— Wbst's  Dis- 
course in  the  Royal  Academy^  1 794. 

Note  54,  page  3a,  col.  i. 
And  toe,  the  regal  plamee,  the  ooaiA  of  ttata! 

•  The  Cacique  came  down  to  the  shore  in  a  sort  of 
palanquin— attended  by  his  ancient  men.— The  gifts, 
which  he  received  from  me,  were  afterwards  carried 
before  him.*— F.  Columbus,  c.  33. 

Note  55,  page  32,  col.  i. 

The  woodroas  riag,  and  lamp,  and  hone  of  braM. 

The  ring  of  Gyges,  the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  and  the 
hone  of  the  Tartar  king. 


Note  56,  page  3  a,  col.  1. 
What  lobi^drawa  tnbe,  ale. 

For  the  effects  of  the  telescope,  and  the  mirror,  on 
an  uncultivated  mind,  see  Wallis's  Feyagt  round  the 
World,  c.  a,  and  6. 

Not^57,  page  3a,  col.  a. 
Throogh  dtroa-gravot,  and  fleldi  of  yellow  attlze. 

i£tas  est  illis  aurea.  Apertit  vivunc  Mortis.  P.  Mab- 
TTR,  dec.  i,  3. 

Note  58,  page  3a,  col.  a. 

Celba. 

The  wild  cotton-tree,  often  mentioned  in   Htstory. 

■  Cortes,*  says  Bemal  Diaz,  « took  possession   of  the 

country  in  the  following  manner.     Drawing  his  sword, 

he  gave  tliree  euls  witli   it  into  a  great  Cciba,    and 

said • 

Note  59,  page  3  a,  col.  a. 

There  alU  the  bird  that  ipaahs ! 

The  Parrot,  as  described  by  Aristotle.— Ftit  AwA 


via,  13. 


Note  60,  page  3a,  col.  a. 
Half  bird,  half  fly. 
Here  are  birds  so  small,  says  Herrera,  that  though 
they  are  birds,  they  are  taken  for  bees  or  butterflies. 

Note  61,  page  33,  col.  a. 

the  Ihiry  hiog  of  flowen. 

The  Humming-bird.  Kakopit  (flomm  regulus)  is 
the  name  of  an  Indian  bird,  referred  to  this  daa  by 
Seba. 

Note  6a,  page  3a,  col.  a. 
Retgof  there,  and  rereit,  etc. 
There  also  was  heard  tlie  wild  cry  of  the  Flamingo. 

What  clarion  wind*  along  the  yellow  sand«T 
Far  In  the  deep  tho  gient-fitber  Manda, 
Folding  hU  wings  of  flaaie. 

Note  63,  page  3a,  col.  a. 
Soon  la  the  Tirgia'a  graoefnl  ear  to  shtno. 
U  sert  aprds  sa  mort  k  parer  les  jeunes  Indienncs,  qui 
portent  en  pcndans  doreilles  deux  de  ces  cbannans 
oiseaux. — Buffon. 

Note  64,  page  33,  col.  3. 
MM  hraacfaing  palait  and  amaranthiofgold! 
According  to  an  ancient  tradition.  See  Oviedo, 
Vega,  llcrrera,  etc.  Not  many  years  aflerwaids  a 
Spaniard  of  distinction  wandered  every  where  in  search 
of  it :  and  no  wonder,  as  Robertson  observes,  wlien  Co- 
lumbus himself  could  imagine  that  he  had  found  the 
scat  of  Paradise. 

Note  65,  page  33,  col.  i. 

And  guaTa*  blath'd  ee  in  the  Tale*  of  li^t. 
They  believed  that  the  souls  of  good  men  were  con- 
veyed  to  a  pleasant  valley,  aboimding  in  gnavas  and 
other  delicious  fruits.  —  Hersrra,  I,  iii,  3.     F.  Colom- 
bus,  c.  6  a. 

Note  66,  page  33,  col.  1. 
There  silent  tale  many  an  unbidden  Gne«t. 
■  The  dead  walk  abroad  in  the  night,  and  feast  with 
the  living*  (F.  Columbus,  c.  62) ;  and  •  eat  of  the  fruit 
called  Guanniiba.* — P.  Marttr,  dec.  i,  9. 

Note  67,  page  33,  col.  i. 

And  tiros,  alas,  their  sons  in  battle  slain ! 

War  reverses  the  order  of  nature.  In  time  of  pcacr. 
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says  Herodotus,  the  chUdren  bnry  that  Others;  in  time 
of  war  the  fathers  bury  their  ehildren !  But  the  Gods 
have  willed  it  so. — I,  87. 

Hote  68,  page  33,  col  i. 

An   ancient  Cacique,  in  his  life-time  and  after  his 
>  death,  employed  by  the  Zemi  to  alarm  his  people. — See 
F.  CoLoacBCS,  c.  6a. 

Note  69,  page  33,  col.  1. 
Cmmb,  vmhrntd  I-Bmo*.  Mlalster  of  U. 
The  Author  is  speaking  in  his  inspired  character. 
Hidden   things  are  rerealed  to  him,  and  placed  before 
his  mind  a»  if  they  were  present. 

Note  70,  page  33,  col.  1. 

uo  Moa  ak^l  iImt  MM. 

Nor  could  they  (the  Powers  of  Darkness)  have  more 
effectoally  prevented  the  progress  of  the  Faith,  than  by 
desoUcing  the  New  World ;  by  burying  nations  alive  in 
mines,  or  consigning  them  in  all  thdrerrois  to  the  sword. 
•ifelMCsois  de  B.  DB  Las  Casas. 

Note  71,  page  33,  col.  1. 
Vhen  fartk  tliay  ruk  is  with  th«  torrsBt't  iwaep. 
Not  man  alone,  but  many  other  animals  became  ex- 
tinct there. 

Noie  7a,  page  33,  col.  2. 
Wbo  BSMMg  u  a  life  of  tOTrow  ipaat. 
For  a  summary  of  bis  life  and  character  see  «  An  Ac- 
count of  the  European  Settlements.* —  P.  I,  c.  8. 

Note  73,  page  33,  col.  s. 
SlgM  Uk»  the  ethereal  bow— that  ihall  endan. 

It  »  remarkable  that  these  phenomena  still  remain 
among  the  mysteries  of  nature. 

Note  74>  pttge  33,  col.  s. 
Be  BUMd«  and  that  Ut  Mcret  lonl  addreit'd. 

To  na  fiU  doeebo.    Yiac. 

SapraJ  di  taa  rlia  II  Tiafglo.    Darts. 

Note  75,  page  33,  col.  a. 
Aad  daeh  the  floods  of  ooeaa  to  iha  tMi*. 

When  he  entered  the  Tagus,  all  the  seanwn  ran 
from  all  parts  to  behold,  as  it  were  some  wonder ,  a  ship 
that  had  scaped  so  terrible  a  storm.  >-  F.  Golvmbus, 

c.  4o- 

Note  76,  page  33,  col.  a. 

Aad  Thoo  voitM*  thy  Seoret  to  the  Deep. 
1  wrote  on  a  parchment  that  I  had  discovered  what 
I   had  promised  I — and,  having  put  it  into  a  cask,! 
threw  it  into  the  sea.— Ibid.  c.  37. 

Note  77,  page  33,  col.  a. 
To  other  oyas,  fhw  dbtaat  dlff  doieriod. 

Balboa  immediately  concluded  it  to  be  the  ocean  for 
which  Columbos  had  searched  in  vain ;  and  when,  at 
length,  after  a  toilsome  march  among  the  moimiains, 
his  guides  pointed  out  to  him  dte  summit  from  which 
it  might  be  seen,  he  commanded  his  men  to  halt,  and 
memtwip  alptu. — HaiBiBA,  I,x,  i. 

Note  78,  page  33,  col.  a. 
Hug  la  dij  chaaber,  buried  in  thy  frare. 

I  adways  saw  them  in  his  room,  and  he  ordered  them 
to  be  buried  vrith  his  body. — ^F.  GoLUMivs,  c.  86. 


Note  79,  page  33,  ool.  a. 
Thy  revereMl  fom. 
His  person,  says  Hererra,  had  an  air  of  grandeur. 
His  hair,  from  many  hardships,  had  long  been  grey. 
In  htm  yon  saw  a  man  of  an  unconquerable  courage, 
and  high  thoughte;  patient  of  wrongs,  calm  in  adver- 
sity, ever  trusting  in  God: — and,  had  he  lived  in  ancient 
times,  steCues  and  temples  would  have  been  erected  to 
him  without  number,  and  his  name  would  have  been 
placed  among  the  stars. 

Note  80,  page  34t  col.  1. 

By  doge  of  carnage. — 

One  of  these,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  saga- 
city and  fierceness,  received  the  full  allowance  of  a  sol- 
dier.   His  name  was  Bezerillo. 

Note  81,  page  34,  col  1. 
Swept— till  the  voyager,  In  the  desert  air. 
With  my  own  eyes  I  saw  kingdoms  as  full  of  people, 
as  hives  are  full  of  bees  i  and  now  where  are  they?  — 
Las  Gasas. 

Note  8  a,  page  34,  col.  i. 
Starts  beck  to  hear  Us  altered  aooenis  diere. 
No  unusual  effect  of  an  exuberant  vegetation.  «  The 
air  was  so  vitiated,*  says  an  African  traveller,  «  that  our 
torches  burnt  dim,  and  seemed  ready  to  be  extinguish- 
ed ;  and  even  the  htuian  voice  lost  its  natural  tone.* 

Note  83,  page  34,  col.  i. 
Here,  la  His  txnia,  shall  aru  and  arats  attend. 
•  There  are  those  alive,*  said  an  illustrious  orator, 
■  whose  memory  might  touch  the  two  extremities. 
Lord  Bathurst,  in  1 704*  was  of  an  age  to  comprehend 
such  things — and,  if  his  angel  had  then  drawn  up  the 
curtain,  and,  whilst  he  was  gaxing  with  admiration,  had 
pointed  out  to  him  a  speck,  and  had  told  him,  *  Young 
man,  there  is  America — which,  at  this  day,  serves  for 
little  more  than  to  amuse  you  with  stories  of  savage 
men  and  uncouth  manners ;  yet  shall,  before  you  taste 
of  death,'  ete.* — Burki  in  1775. 

Note  84»  page  34,  col.  1. 
Asseaibling  here,  ete. 

How  simple  were  the  manners  of  the  early  colonists '. 
The  first  ripening  of  any  European  fruit  was  distinguish- 
ed by  a  family-festival.  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  relates 
how  his  dear  father,  the  valorous  Andres,  collected  to- 
gether in  his  chamber  seven  or  eight  gentlemen  to  share 
with  him  three  asparaguses,  the  first  that  ever  grew  on 
the  table-land  of  Cusco.  When  the  operation  of  dress- 
ing them  was  over  (and  it  is  minutely  described)  he 
distributed  the  two  largest  among  his  friends ;  begging 
that  the  company  would  not  take  it  ill,  if  he  reserved 
the  third  for  himself,  as  it  was  a  tiling  from  Spain. 

North  America  became  instantly  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed ;  huguenots,  and  catholics,  and  sects  of  every 
name  and  country.  Such  were  the  first  settlers  in  Ca- 
rolina and  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  New  England. 
Nor  is  South  America  altogether  without  a  claim  to  the 
title.  Even  now,  while  I  am  writing,  the  ancient  house 
of  Bragania  is  on  its  passage  across  the  Atlantic, 
Gobi  seel  is,  oatoqas,  Penatlbas,  et  magnis  dls. 

Note  85,  page  34,  col.  i. 
Untoaeh'd  shall  drop  the  fistters  tnm  the  slave. 

Je  me  transporte  quelquefois  au-delk  d'on  siecle.  J'y 
vois  le  bonheur  &  c6t^  de  rindustrie ,  la  douce  tolerance 
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reinpla9ant  la  farouche  inquisition ;  j'y  vois,  nn  jour  de 
ftte,  P^ruvien»,  Mexicains,  Am^ricaint  libret,  Fran9ois, 
s'embrnasanc  comme  des  fr^res,  ec  b^ninanc  le  regne  de 
la  liberty ,  qui  doit  amener  partout  une  harmonie  uni- 
veraelle. — Mais  les  mines,  les  esclavcs,  que  deviendront- 
ils  1  Les  mines  se  fermeront,  les  esclaves  seront  les  fibres 
de  leurs  maitres.  —  Beissot. 

There  is  a  prophetic  stanza,  written  a  century  ago  by 
Bp.  Berkeley,  which  1  must  quote,  though  I  shall  taffer 
by  the  comparison. 

Westward  tbe  oonne  of  enplro  ukat  iu  wiy. 

The  four  fint  acU  already  i»att, 
A  fiftl)  (ball  doM  ike  draaa  with  Uwdaj. 

Tlme'i  Boblett  offipring  it  iho  lasL 

Note  86,  page  34,  col.  i. 
Tb«  (poUer  apoil'd  of  all. 

Cortes.  ■  A  peine  put-il  obtenir  audience  de  Charles- 
Quint;  un  jour  il  fendit  la  presse  qui  entourait  la  coche 
de  I'empercur,  ct  monta  sur  Tctrier  de  la  portiere. 
Charles  demanda  quel  (^toit  cetbomme:  'Cest,'  repondit 
CortcK,  *celui  qui  vons  a  donne  plus  d'^tats  que  vos 
peres  nc  vous  ont  laiss^  de  villes.'  • — Yoltaieb. 


Note  87,  page  ^,  col.  1. 
the  fla  jer  lUIa. 
Cortes,  Pizarro. —  •  Almost   all,*    says  Las  Casas, 
■  hare  perished.  The  innocent  blood,  which  they  had 
shed,  cried  aloud  for  vengeance ;  the  sighs,  the  tears  ci 
so  many  victims  went  up  before  God.» 

Note  88,  page  34,  col.  i. 

'■Id  geau  and  gold  nneaTied  and  anbieat. 

L'Espagne  a  fait  comme  ce  roi  insense  qui  denoanda 

que  tout  cc  qu'il  toucheroit  se  convertit  en  or,  et  qui 

ful  obiig^  de  revenir  aux  dieuK  pour  lesprier  de  fintr  ni 

mia^re. — Montesquieu. 

Note  89,  page  34,  col.  3. 
Where  on  hit  aliar-toab,  etc 
An  interpolation. 

Note  90,  page  34,  col.  1. 
Tbonsh  in  the  wealern  world  Hi»  gMTO. 
An  anachronism.    The  body  of  Columbus  was  not 
yet  removed  from  Seville.  , 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  another,  in 
the  Ninth  Canto.  The  telescope  was  not  then  m  use; 
thoujgh  described  long  before  with  great  accuracy  by 
Roger  Bacon. 


A  POEM, 


PREFACE. 

A  rsw  copies  of  this  Poem  were  printed  off  in  the 
Autumn  of  the  Year  before  last,  while  the  Author  was 
abroad.  It  is  now  corrected,  and  republished  with  some 
additions. 

Whatever  may  be  its  success,  it  has  led  him  in  many 
an  after-dream  through  a  beautiful  Country;  and  may 
not  perhaps  be  uninteresting  to  those  who  have  learnt 
to  live  in  Past  Times  as  well  as  Present,  and  whose 
minds  are  familiar  with  the  Events  and  the  People  tliat 
have  rendered  Italy  so  illustrious. 

The  stories,  taken  from  the  old  Chroniclers,  are  given 
without  exaggeration ;  and  are,  he  believes,  as  tme  to 
the  original  text  as  any  of  the  Plays  that  may  be  said 
to  form  our  popular  history. 

May  lit,  1S33. 


PART  I. 


I. 

THE  LAKE  OF  GENEYA. 

Day  glimmered  in  the  cast,  and  the  white  Moon 

Hung  like  a  vapour  in  the  cloudless  sky, 

Yet  visible,  when  on  my  way  I  went. 

Glad  to  be  gone — a  pilgrim  from  the  north. 

Now  more  and  more  attracted  as  1  drew 

Nearer  and  nearer.  Ere  the  artisan, 

Drowsy,  half-clad,  had  from  his  window  leant 


With  folded  arms  and  listless  look  to  snuff 

The  morning  air,  or  the  caged  sky-lark  sung. 

From  his  green  sod  upspringing — but  in  vain. 

His  tuneful  bill  o'erflowing  with  a  song 

Old  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  his  wings 

With  transport  quivering,  on  my  way  I  went. 

Thy  gates,  Geneva,  swinging  heavily. 

Thy  gates  so  slow  to  open,  swift  to  shut; 

As  on  that  Sabbath-«ve  when  he  arrived, '  (1) 

Whose  name  is  now  thy  glory,  now  by  thee 

Inscribed  to  consecrate  (such  virtue  dwells 

In  those  small  syllables)  the  narrow  street. 

His  birth-place — when,  but  one  short  step  too  Utc, 

He  sats  him  down  and  wept — wept  till  tlie  morning ;  [i) 

Then  rose  to  go — a  wanderer  through  the  worid. 

'T  is  not  a  tale  that  every  hour  brings  with  iL 
Vet  at  a  City-gate,  from  time  to  time, 
Much  might  be  learnt;  and  most  of  all  at  thine; 
Ix)ndon — thy  hive  the  busiest,  greatest,  still 
Gathering,  enlarging  still.  Let  us  stand  by, 
And  note  who  passes.  Here  comes  one,  a  Youtli, 
Glowing  with  pride,  the  pride  of  conscious  power, 
A  Cliattcrton — in  thought  admired,  carcss'd. 
And  crown'd  like  Petrarch  in  the  Capitol ; 
Ere  long  to  die — to  fall  by  his  own  hand. 
And  fester  with  the  vilest.  Here  come  two. 
Less  feverish,  less  exalted — soon  to  part, 
A  Garrick  and  a  Johnson ;  Wealth  and  Falne 
Awaiting  one — even  at  the  gate.  Neglect 
And  Want  the  other.  But  what  multitude*. 
Urged  by  the  love  of  change,  and,  like  myself, 

*  Ronfteou. 
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AJrcaiuroat,  careless  of  lo-morroi/a  lare, 
Ppss  on — though  but  a  rill  entering  the  Sea, 
Entering  and  lost!  Our  (ask  would  never  end. 

Dsy  f^liinmer'd  and  I  ^■ent,  a  gentle  breeie 
TiufHing  the  Leman  Lake.  Wave  after  ware, 
If  »uch  they  might  be  call'd,  dash'd  as  in  sport, 
Not  anger,  with  the  pebbles  on  the  lM»ch 
Making  wild  music,  and  far  westward  canght 
The  sun -beam — where,  alone  and  as  entranced, 
Cocntinf;  the  hours,  the  fisher  in  lii»  skiff 
Lav  with  his  circular  and  dotted  line, 
Fi^hiop  in  silence.  When  the  heart  is  liplit 
Wiih  hope,  all  pleases,  nothing  comes  amiss; 
And  soon  a  passage-boat  swept  gaily  by, 
Liilen  with  pcnsant-girls  and  fruits  and  flowers, 
Ariii  many  a  chanticleer  and  partlct  caged 
For  Vevay's  market-place — a  motley  group 
Seen  til  rough  the  silvery  haze.  But  soon  't  was  gone. 
The  shifting  sail  Happ'd  idly  for  an  instant, 
Then  bore  them  off. 

I  am  not  one  of  those 
So  dead  to  all  things  in  this  visible  world. 
So  wondrously  profound — as  to  move  on 
In  the  sweet  light  of  hraven,  like  him  of  old  (3) 
:'Hi«  name  is  justly  in  the  Calendar) 
Who  through  the  day  pursued  this  pleasant  path 
Tliat  winds  beside  the  mirror  of  all  beauty,  (4) 
And,  when  at  eve  his  fellow-pilgrims  sate, 
Discoursing  of  the  lake,  ask'd  where  it  was. 
Tliey  marvcU'd,  as  diey  might;  and  so  must  all, 
Seeing  what  now  I  saw ;  for  now  't  was  day, 
And  the  bright  Sun  was  in  the  firmament, 
•  A  thousand  shadows  of  a  thousand  hues 
I  CluH]ueriog  (he  clear  expanse.  Awhile  his  orb 
I   Tlung  o'er  thy  trackless  fields  of  snow,  Mont  Blanc, 
1  Thv  scris  of  ice  and  ice-built  promontories, 
That  change  their  shapes  for  ever  as  in  sport; 
Then  travel rd  onward,  and  went  down  behind 
The  pine-clad  heights  of  Jura,  lighting  up 
Jlu-  woo<lman's  casement,  and  perchance  his  axe 
Borne  homeward  tlirough  the  forest  in  his  hand ; 
.And,  in  some  deep  and  melancholy  glen, 
Tlia(  dungeon-fortress  never  to  be  named, 
Where,  like  a  lion  taken  in  the  toils, 
TousAaint  breathed  out  his  brave  and  generous  spirit. 
Ah.  little  did  He  think,  who  sent  him  there, 
That  he  himself,  then  greatest  among  men. 
Should  in  like  manner  be  so  soon  convey 'd 
Across  tlie  ocean — to  a  rock  so  small 
.imid  the  countless  multitude  of  waves, 
Tliat  ships  have  gone  and  sought  it,  and  retum'd, 
Saying  it  was  not! 

Still  along  the  shore, 
Among  the  trees  I  went  for  many  a  mile« 
Where  damsels  sit  and  weave  their  fishing-nets, 
.Singing  some  national  song  by  the  way-side. 
I  Bat  now  't  was  dusk  j  and  journeying  by  the  Rhone, 
I  That  (here  came  down,  a  torrent  from  the  Alps, 
,  I  cnter'd  where  a  key  unlocks  a  kingdom,  * 
I  The  mountains  closing,  and  the  road,  the  river 
Filling  the  narrow  pass.     There,  till  a  ray 
Glanced  tlirough  my  lattice,  and  tlie  household-stir 
Warn'd  mc  to  rise,  to  rise  and  to  depart, 

<  Si  Slaaricp. 


A  stir  unusual  and  accompanied 

With  many  a  tuning  of  rude  instruments, 

And  many  a  laugh  that  argued  coming  pleasure, 

Mine  host's  fair  daughter  for  the  nuptial  rite. 

And  nuptial  feast  attiring — there  I  slept. 

And  in  my  dreams  wander'd  once  more,  wcll-pleaied. 

But  now  a  charm  was  on  tlie  rocks,  and  woods, 

And  waters;  for,  methoughi,  I  was  with  thoM 

I  had  at  morn,  at  even,  wish'd  for  tliere. 

II'. 

THE  GREAT  ST  BERNARD. 

Night  was  again  descending,  when  my  mule. 

That  all  day  long  had  climb'd  among  the  clouds. 

Higher  and  higher  still,  as  by  a  stair 

Let  down  from  Heaven  i(s«:lf,  transporting  me, 

StoppM,  to  the  joy  of  both,  at  that  low  door 

So  near  the  summit  of  the  Great  St  Bernard; 

That  door  which  ever  on  its  hinges  moved 

To  them  that  knock'd,  and  nightly  sends  abroad 

.Ministering  Spirits.     Lying  on  the  watch, 

Two  do(pi  of  grave  demeanour  welcomed  me,  (5) 

All  meekness,  gentleness,  though  large  of  limb; 

And  a  lay-brother  of  the  Hospital, 

Who,  as  we  toil'd  below,  had  heard  by  fits 

The  distant  cclioes  gaining  on  his  car, 

Came  and  held  fast  my  stirrup  in  his  hand, 

While  I  alighted. 

I^ong  could  I  have  stood. 
With  a  religious  awe  contemplating 
That  House,  the  highest  in  the  Ancient  World, 
And  place<l  there  for  tlie  noblest  purposes. 
*T  was  a  rude  pile  of  simplest  misonry. 
With  narrow  windows  and  vast  buttresses, 
Built  to  endure  the  shocks  of  Time  and  Chance; 
Vet  showing  many  a  rent,  as  well  it  might, 
Warr'd  on  for  ever  by  tlic  elements. 
And  in  an  evil  day,  nor  long  ago, 
By  violent  men — when  on  the  mountain-top 
Tlic  French  and  Austrian  banners  met  in  conflict. 

On  the  snmc  rock  beside  it  stood  the  church. 
Reft  of  its  cross,  not  of  its  sanctity ; 
The  vesper-bell,  for  *t  was  the  vesper-hour, 
Duly  proclaiming  through  the  wilderness, 
>  All  ye  who  hear,  whatever  be  your  work. 
Stop  for  an  instant — move  your  lips  in  prayer!* 
And,  just  beneath  it,  in  that  dreary  dale, 
If  dale  it  might  be  call'd,  so  near  to  Heaven, 
A  little  lake,  where  never  fish  leap'd  up, 
Lay  like  a  spot  of  ink  amid  the  snow ; 
A  star,  the  only  one  in  that  small  sky. 
On  its  dead  surface  glimmering.     'T  was  a  scene 
Resembling  nothing  I  had  left  behind, 
As  though  all  worldly  ties  were  now  dissolved ; — 
And  to  incline  the  mind  still  more  to  tliought, 
To  thought  and  sadness,  on  the  eastern  shore 
Under  a  beetling  cliff  stood  half  in  shadow 
A  lonely  chapel  destined  for  the  dead. 
For  such  as,  having  wander'd  from  their  way. 
Mad  perished  miserably.     Side  by  side, 
Within  they  lie,  a  mournful  company 
All  in  their  shrouds,  no  earth  (o  cover  them ; 
Their  features  full  of  life,  yet  motionless 
In  the  broad  day,  nor  soon  to  suffer  change, 
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Thongh  ihe  barr'd  windows,  barr'd  against  the  wolf, 

Are  always  open ! 

But  the  Bise  blew  cold ;  (6) 
And,  bidden  to  a  spare  but  cheerful  meal, 
I  sate  among  the  holy  brotherhood 
Ai  their  long  board.    The  fare  indeed  was  such 
As  is  prescribed  on  days  of  abstinence. 
Rut  might  hare  pleased  a  nicer  taste  than  mine ; 
And  through  the  floor  came  up,  an  ancient  matron 
Serving  unseen  below ;  while  from  the  roof 
(The  roof,  the  floor,  tlie  walls  of  native  fir,) 
A  lamp  hung  flickering,  such  as  loves  to  fling 
Its  partial  light  on  Apostolic  heads. 
And  sheds  a  grace  on  all.     Theirs  Time  as  yet 
Had  changed  not.    Some  were  almost  in  the  prime ; 
Nor  was  a  brow  o'ercast.     Seen  as  I  saw  them. 
Ranged  round  their  ample  hearth-stone  in  an  hour 
Of  rest,  they  were  as  gay,  as  free  from  guile. 
As  children ;  answering,  and  at  once,  to  all 
The  gentler  impulses,  to  pleasure,  mirth; 
Mingling,  at  intervals,  with  rational  talk 
Music ;  and  gathering  news  from  tliem  that  came, 
As  of  some  other  world.    But  when  the  storm 
Rose,  and  the  snow  roll'd  on  in  ocean-billows. 
When  on  his  face  the  experienced  traveller  fell. 
Sheltering  his  lips  and  nostrils  with  his  hands. 
Then  all  was  changed;  and,  sallying  witli  their  pack 
Into  that  blank  of  nature,  they  became 
Unearthly  beings.     «  Ansclm,  higher  up. 
Just  where  it  drifts,  a  dog  howls  loud  and  long, 
And  now,  sis  guided  by  a  voice  from  heaven 
Digs  with  his  feet.    That  noble  vehemence 
Whose  can  it  be,  but  his  who  never  err*d  ? 
Ijet  us  to  work!  there  is  no  time  to  lose!— 
But  who  descends  Mont  Velan?  T  is  La  Croix. 
Away,  q^y !  if  not,  alas,  too  late. 
Homeward  he  drags  an  old  man  and  a  boy, 
Faltering  and  falling,  and  but  half  awakcn'd. 
Asking  to  sleep  again.*     Such  their  discourse. 

Oft  has  a  venerable  roof  received  me  ,- 
St  Bruno's  once'  (7)  —  where,  when  the  winds  were 

hush'd, 
Nor  from  the  cataract  the  voice  came  up. 
You  might  have  heard  the  mole  work  undergroand. 
So  great  the  stillness  of  that  place;  none  seen. 
Save  when  from  rock  to  rock  a  hermit  cross'd 
By  some  rude  bridge — or  one  at  midnight  toll'd 
To  matins,  and  white  habits,  issuing  forth, 
Glided  along.those  aisles  interminable, 
All,  all  oUcrvant  of  the  sacred  law 
Of  Silence.     Nor  is  that  sequestered  spot. 
Once  called  «  Sweet  Waters,-  now  «  The  Shady  Vale,«» 
To  me  unknown ;  that  house  so  rich  of  old. 
So  courteou8,(8)  and  by  two,  that  pass'd  that  way,' 
Amply  requited  with  ipimortal  verse, 
The  Poet's  payment. 

But,  among  them  all, 
None  can  with  this  compare,  the  dangerous  seat 
Of  generous,  active  Virtue.     What  though  Frost 
Reign  everlastingly,  and  ice  and  snow 
Thaw  not,  but  gather— there  is  that  within, 

'  Th«  Griindo  Cbartrauie. 

I  Vallombrosa,  formeriy  called  Acqna  Bella. 

*  ArlMio  and  Mlltoa. 


Which ,  where  ii  comes,  makes  Summer ;  and  in  thought.  | 

Oft  am  I  sitting  on  the  bench  beneath 

Their  garden*plot,  where  all  that  vegetatea 

Is  but  some  scanty  leituce,  to  observe  | 

Those  from  the  South  ascending,  every  atep  1 

As  though  it  were  their  last->and  instantly  I 

Restored,  renew'd,  advancing  as  with  songs,  | 

Soon  as  they  see,  turning  a  lofty  crag. 

That  plain,  that  modest  structure,  promising 

Bread  to  the  hungry,  (9)  to  the  weary  resL 

III. 
THE  DESCENT. 

Mt  mule  refresh'd — and,  let  the  truth  be  told. 

He  was  not  of  that  vile,  that  scurry  race. 

From  sire  to  son  lovers  of  controversy, 

But  patient,  diligent,  and  sure  of  foot. 

Shunning  tlie  loose  stone  on  the  precipice. 

Snorting  suspicion  while  with  ught,  smdl,  touch. 

Examining  the  wet  and  spungy  moss, 

And  on  his  haunches  sitting  to  slide  down 

The  steep,  the  smooth — my  mule  refresh'd,  his  belU 

Gingled  once  more,  the  signal  to  depart. 

And  we  set  out  in  the  grey  light  of  dawn. 

Descending  rapidly — by  waterfalls 

Fast-frozen,  and  among  huge  blocks  of  ice 

That  in  their  long  career  had  stopt  mid-way. 

At  length,  uncheck'd,  unbidden,  he  stood  still ; 

And  all  his  bells  were  muffled.    Then  my  Guide, 

Lowering  his  voice,  address'd  me :  •  Through  thisChaun 

On  and  say  nothing — for  a  word,  a  breath. 

Stirring  the  air,  may  loosen  and  bring  down 

A  winter's  snow — enough  to  overwhelm 

The  horse  and  foot  that,  night  and  day,  defiled 

Along  this  path  to  conquer  at  Marengo. 

Well  I  remember  how  1  met  them  here. 

As  the  light  died  away,  and  how  Napoleon, 

Wrapt  in  his  cloak — I  could  not  be  deceived— 

Rein'd  in  his  horse,  and  asked  me,  as  I  pass'd. 

How  fiir  't  was  to  St  Remi.    Where  the  rock 

Juts  forward,  and  the  road,  crumbling  away. 

Narrows  almost  to  nothing  at  its  base, 

'T  was  there;  and  down  along  the  brink  he  led 

To  Victory! — Dessaix,  who  tum'd  the  scale, (10) 

Iicaving  his  life-blood  in  that  famous  fidd 

(When  the  clouds  break,  we  may  discern  the  spot 

In  the  blue  haze),  sleeps,  as  you  saw  at  dawn. 

Just  as  you  enter'd,  in  the  Uospital-chureh.  • 

So  saying,  for  awhile  he  held  his  peace, 

Awe-struck  beneath  that  dreadful  Canopy; 

But  soon,  the  danger  pass'd,  launch'd  forth  again. 

IV. 

JORASSE. 

JoBAssx  was  in  his  threesand-lwentieth  vear; 

Graceful  and  active  as  a  suig  just  roused; 

Gentle  withal,  and  pleasant  in  his  speech, 

Yet  seldom  seen  to  smile.     He  had  grown  up 

Among  the  Hunters  of  the  Higher  Alps; 

Had  caught  their  starts  and  6ts  of  tlioughtfulnesa. 

Their  haggard  looks,  and  strange  soliloquies. 

Said  to  arise  by  those  who  dwell  below. 

From  frequent  dealings  with  tlie  Mountain-Spirits. 

But  oilier  ways  had  taught  him  better  tilings; 
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And  now  he  nnmber'd,  nuirching  by  my  side. 

The  SaTans,  Princes,  who  with  him  had  crois'd 

The  froaen  tiacC,  with  him  familiarly 

Through  Uie  rough  day  and  roagher  tn^iiit  conversed 

In  many  a  chalet  round  the  Peak  of  Terror,' 

Aound  Tacnl,  Tour,  WcU-hom  and  Rosenlau, 

And  Iler,  whose  throne  is  inaccessible,* 

Who  ails,  withdrawn,  in  virgin-majeaty, 

Nor  oft  unveils.    Anon  an  Avalanche 

Roll'd  its  long  thunder;  and  a  sudden  crash, 

Sliarp  and  metallic,  to  the  startled  ear 

Totd  that  fsr-down  a  continent  of  Ice 

Had  burst  in  twain.     But  he  had  now  begun ; 

And  with  what  transport  he  recall'd  the  hour 

When  to  deserve,  to  win  his  blooming  bride, 

MadeUine  of  Annecy,  to  his  feet  he  bound 

The  iron  crampraa,  and,  ascending,  trod 

Tlie  Upper  realms  of  Frost;  tlien,  by  a  cord 

Let  half-way  down,  ent^d  a  Grot  star-bright. 

And  gatiier* d  from  above,  below,  around,  ( 1 1 ) 

The  pointed  crystals! 

Once,  nor  long  before  (i  a) 
(Thus  did  his  tongue  run  on,  fast  as  his  feet, 
And  with  an  eloquence  that  Nature  gives 
To  all  her  children — breaking  off  by  starts 
into  the  harsh  and  rude,  oft  as  the  Bf  ule 
Drew  his  displeasure),  once,  nor  long  before. 
Alone  at  day-break  on  the  BIctlenberg, 
lie  slipp'd,  he  fell ;  and,  through  a  fearful  cleft 
Gliding  from  ledge  to  ledge,  from  deep  to  deeper. 
Went  to  the  Under-world !  Long-while  he  lay 
Cpon  his  rugged  bed — then  waked  like  one 
Wishing  to  sleep  again  and  sleep  for  ever ! 
For,  looking  round,  he  saw  or  thought  he  saw 
Innumerable  branches  of  a  Cavern, 
Winding  beneath  that  solid  Crust  of  Ice  ; 
With  here  and  there  a  rent  that  show'd  the  stars! 
Wliat  then,  alas,  was  left  him  but  to  die  ? 
What  else  in  those  immeasurable  chambers, 
Strewn  with  the  bones  of  miserable  men, 
Lose  like  himself?  Yet  must  be  wander  on. 
Till  cold  and  hunger  set  liis  spirit  free ! 
And,  rising,  he  began  his  dreary  round ; 
When  hark,  the  noise  as  of  some  mighty  River 
Working  its  way  to  light !  Back  1m  withdrew. 
But  soon  retnm*d,  and,  fearless  from  despair, 
Da»h*d  down  the  dismal  Cliannel ;  and  all  day, 
If  day  could  be  where  utter  darkness  was, 
Traveird  incesiandy,  the  craggy  roof 
Just  ovei^head,  and  the  impetuous  waves, 
Nor  broad  nor  deep,  yet  with  a  giant's  suength 
Lashing  him  on.    At  last  the  water  slept 
In  a  dead  lake — at  die  third  step  lie  took, 
Uofathomable^and  the  roof,  tliat  long 
Had  thteaten'd,  suddenly  descending,  lay 
Hat  on  the  surface.    Statue-like  be  stood, 
His  journey  ended ;  when  a  ray  divine 
Shot  throu^  his  soul.    Breathing  a  prayer  to  Her 
Wh«Me  ears  are  never  shut,  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
He  plunged,  he  swam— and  in  an  instant  rose. 
The  barrier  past,  in  light,  in  sunshine !    Tliroagh 
A  smiling  valley,  full  of  cottages. 
Glittering  the  river  ran ;  and  on  tlie  bank 
i  The  yoang  were  dancing  (t  was  a  festival-day) 


Th«  Schroiibora. 


■  Th«  JaDg-fran. 


All  in  tlicir  best  attire.     Tliere  first  he  saw 
His  Madelaine.    In  the  crowd  she  stood  to  licar, 
When  all  drew  round,  inquiring;  and  her  face, 
Soen  behind  all,  and,  varying,  as  he  spoke, 
With  hope,  and  fear,  and  generous  sympathy. 
Subdued  him.  From  that  very  hour  he  loved. 

The  tale  was  long,  but  coming  to  a  close. 
When  his  dark  eyes  flash'd  fire,  and,  stopping  short, 
He  listen'd  and  look'd  up.     I  look'd  up  loo ; 
And  twice  there  came  a  hiss  that  through  me  ihrill'd  ! 
T  was  heard  no  more.     A  Chamois  on  tlie  cliff 
Had  roused  his  fellows  with  that  cry  of  fear. 
And  all  were  gone. 

But  now  the  thread  was  broken ; 
Love  and  its  joys  bad  vanisli'd  from  his  mind ; 
And  he  recounted  his  hair-breadth  escapes, 
When  with  his  friend,  Hubert  of  Bionnay, 
(His  ancient  carbine  from  his  shoulder  slung. 
His  axe  to  hew  a  stair-case  in  the  ice) 
He  track'd  their  footsteps.     By  a  cloud  surprised , 
Tpon  a  crag  among  the  precipices, 
Where  the  next  step  had  hurl'd  them  fifty  fathoms. 
Oft  had  they  stood,  lock'd  in  each  other's  arms. 
All  the  long  night  under  a  freezing  sky, 
Each  guarding  each  the  while  from  sleeping,  falling. 
Oh,  't  was  a  sport  he  loved  dearer  than  life, 
And  only  would  with  life  itself  relinquish ! 
>  My  sire,  my  grandsire  died  among  these  wilds. 
As  for  myself,*  he  cried,  and  he  held  forth 
His  wallet  in  liis  hand,  ■  this  do  I  call 
My  winding-sheet — for  I  shall  have  no  other !  • 

And  he  spoke  truth.    Within  a  lilUe  month 
He  lay  among  these  awful  solitudes, 
(T  was  on  a  glacier — lialf-way  up  to  Heaven) 
Taking  his  final  rest.     Long  did  his  wife. 
Suckling  her  babe,  her  only  one,  look  out 
The  way  he  went  at  parting,  but  he  came  not! 
Long  fear  to  close  her  eyes,  lest  in  her  sleep 
(Such  their  belief)  he  should  appear  before  her, 
Frozen  and  ghastly  pale,  or  crushed  and  bleeding, 
To  tell  her  where  he  lay,  and  supplicate 
For  the  last  rite!    At  length  the  dismal  news 
Came  to  her  ears,  and  to  her  eyes  his  corse. 


MARGUERITE  DE  TOURS. 

Now  the  grey  granite,  starting  through  the  snow, 

Discover'd  many  a  variegated  moss  * 

Tliat  to  the  pilgrim  resting  on  his  staff 

Shadows  out  capes  and  islands ;  and  ere  long 

Numberless  flowers,  snch  as  disdain  to  live 

In  lower  regions,  and  delighted  drink 

The  clouds  before  they  fell,  flowers  of  all  hues. 

With  their  diminutive  leaves  cover'd  the  ground. 

*T  was  then,  diat,  turning  by  an  ancient  larch, 

Shivered  in  two,  yet  most  majesdcal 

With  its  long  level  branches,  we  observed 

A  human  figure  sitting  on  a  stone 

Far  down  by  the  way-side — just  where  the  rock 

U  riven  asunder,  and  the  Eril  One 

lias  bridged  the  gnlph,  a  wondrous  monument  (i  3^ 

>  LicbBnGtographicu*. 
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Built  in  one  night,  from  which  the  flood  heneath, 
Raging  along,  all  foam,  is  seen  not  heard, 
And  Men  as  motionless ! 

Nearer  we  drew, 
And  't  was  a  woman  young  and  dehcate, 
Wrapt  in  a  rusMt  cloak  from  head  to  foot. 
Her  eyes  cast  down,  her  check  upon  her  hand, 
In  deepest  thought.     Young  as  she  was,  she  wore 
The  matron-cap ;  and  from  her  shape  we  judged. 
As  welt  we  might,  that  it  would  not  be  long 
Ere  she  became  a  mother.     Pale  she  look'd. 
Yet  cheerful;  though,  methought,  once,  if  not  twice, 
She  wiped  away  a  tear  that  would  be  coming : 
And  in  those  moments  her  small  hat  of  straw. 
Worn  on  one  side,  and  gamish'd  with  a  riband 
Glittering  with  gold,  but  ill  conceal'd  a  face 
Not  soon  to  be  forgotten.    Rising  up 
On  our  approach,  she  joumey'd  slowly  on  ; 
And  my  companion,  long  before  we  met. 
Knew,  and  ran  down  to  greet  her. 

She  was  bom 
(Such  was  her  artless  tale,  told  with  fresh  tears) 
In  Val  d'Aosta ;  and  an  Alpine  stream. 
Leaping  from  crag  to  crag  in  its  short  course 
To  join  the  Dora,  tum'd  her  fathers  mill. 
There  did  she  blossom  till  a  Valaisan, 
A  townsman  of  Martigny,  won  her  heart, 
Much  to  the  old  man's  grief.     liong  he  held  out, 
Unwilling  to  resign  her;  and  at  length, 
Wlien  the  third  summer  came,  they  stole  a  match 
And  fled.    The  act  was  sudden ;  and  when  far 
Away,  her  spirit  had  misgivings.    Then 
She  pictured  to  herself  that  aged  face 
Sickly  and  wan,  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger; 
And,  when  at  last  she  heard  his  hour  was  near, 
Went  forth  unseen,  and,  burden'd  as  she  was, 
Cross'd  the  high  Alps  on  foot  to  ask  forgiveness, 
And  hold  him  to  her  heart  before  he  died. 
Her  task  was  done.    She  had  fulfiird  her  wish, 
And  now  was  on  her  way,  rejoicing,  weeping. 
A  frame  like  hers  had  suffer'd ;  but  her  love 
Was  strong  within  her;  and  right  on  she  went. 
Fearing  no  ill.     May  all  good  Angels  guard  her ! 
And  should  I  once  again,  as  once  I  may. 
Visit  Martigny,  I  will  not  forget 
Thy  hotpitable  roof,  Marguerite  de  Toun; 
Thy  sign  the  silver  swan.'    Heaven  prosper  Thee  f 

VI. 
THE  ALPS. 

Who  first  beholds  those  everlasting  clouds. 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  morning,  noon  and  night. 
Still  where  thev  were,  steadfast,  immovable; 
Who  first  beholds  the  Alps — that  mighty  chain 
Of  Mountains,  stretching  on  from  east  to  west. 
So  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal, 
As  to  belong  rather  to  Heaven  than  Earth- 
But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 
A  tense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 
A  something  that  informs  him  't  is  a  moment 
Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for  ever? 

To  me  they  seem'd  tlie  barnicrs  of  a  World, 
Spying,  Thus  for,  no  farther!  and  as  o'er 

■  Li  OygDO. 


The  level  plain  I  travell'd  silently, 

Nearing  theni  more  and  more,  day  after  day, 

My  wandering  thoughts  my  only  company, 

And  they  before  me  still,  oft  as  1  look'd, 

A  stran(;c  delight,  mingled  with  fear,  came  o'er  me, 

A  wonder  as  at  things  I  had  not  heard  of ! 

Oft  as  I  look'd,  I  felt  as  though  it  were 

For  the  first  time ! 

Great  was  the  tumult  there. 
Deafening  the  din,  when  in  barbaric  pomp 
The  Carthaginian  on  his  march  to  Rome 
Entered  their  fastnesses.    Trampling  the  snows, 
The  war-horse  rear'd;  and  the  tower'd  elephant 
Uptum'd  his  trunk  into  the  murky  sky, 
Then  tumbled  headlong,  swallow'd  up  and  lost. 
He  and  his  rider. 

Now  the  acene  is  changed; 
And  o'er  Mont  Cenis,  o'er  the  Simplon  winds 
A  path  of  pleasure.     Like  a  silver  zone 
Flung  about  carelessly,  it  shines  afar, 
Catching  the  eye  in  many  a  broken  link. 
In  many  a  turn  and  traverse  as  it  glides ; 
And  oft  above  and  oft  below  appears. 
Seen  o'er  the  wall  by  him  who  journeys  up, 
As  though  it  were  another,  not  the  same, 
Leading  along  he  knows  not  whence  or  whither. 
Yet  through  its  fairy-con rse,  go  where  it  will, 
The  torrent  stops  it  not,  the  rugged  rock 
Opens  and  lets  it  in ;  and  on  it  runs, 
Winning  its  easy  way  from  clime  to  clime 
Through  glens  lock'd  up  before. 

Not  such  my  patli ! 
Mine  but  for  those,  who,  like  Jean  Jacques,  delight  (i 4; 
In  dizziness,  gazing  and  shuddering  on 
Till  fascination  comes  and  the  brain  turns! 
Mine,  though  I  judge  but  from  my  ague-fits 
Over  the  Drance,  just  where  the  Abbot  fell,  (i  5) 
The  same  as  Hannibal's. 

But  now  't  is  past, 
Tliat  turbulent  Chaos;  and  the  promised  land 
Lies  at  my  feet  in  all  its  loveUness! 
To  him  who  starts  up  from  a  terrible  dream. 
And  lo,  the  sun  is  shining,  and  the  lark 
Singing  aloud  for  joy,  to  him  is  not 
Such  sudden  ravishment  as  now  I  feel 
At  the  first  glimpses  of  fair  Italy. 

VIL 

CO.MO. 

I  LOVE  to  sail  along  the  Larian  Lake 

Under  the  shore — though  not  to  visit  Pliny, 

To  catch  him  musing  in  his  plane-lree  walk. 

Or  fishing,  as  he  might  be,  from  his  window : 

And,  to  deal  plainly,  (may  his  Shade  forgive  me  I) 

Could  I  recall  the  ages  past,  and  play 

The  fool  with  Time,  1  should  perhaps  reserve 

My  leisure  for  Catullus  on  his  Lake, 

Though  to  fare  worse,  or  Virgil  at  his  fjrm 

A  little  furtlier  on  the  way  to  Mantua. 

But  such  things  cannot  be.     So  I  sit  still, 

.\nd  let  the  boatman  shift  his  little  sail, 

flis  sail  so  forked  and  so  swallow-like, 

Well-pleased  with  all  that  comes.     The  morning  air 

Plays  on  my  cheek  how  gently,  flinging  round 

A  silvery  gleam  :  and  now  the  purple  mists 
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Kise  like  a  curiaiii ;  now  the  sun  looks  out, 
Fillii^,  o'erflowing  with  his  glorious  light    * 
Tbis  noble  amphitheatre  of  mouo tains; 
Aod  now  appear  as  on  a  phosphor-aca 
.Numberless  barks,  from  Milan,  from  Pavia; 
Some  sailing  up,  some  down,  and  some  at  anchor, 
Liilm^,  unlading  at  that  small  port-town 
L'odcr  the  promontory — its  tall  tower 
Aad  long  flairoofii,  just  such  as  Poussin  drew, 
Cau(^ht  by  a  sun-beam  slanting  tlirough  a  cloud; 
A  quay-like  scene,  glittering  and  full  of  life, 
And  doubled  by  reflection. 

What  delight, 
After  10  long  a  sojourn  in  the  wild, 
To  hear  once  more  the  sounds  of  cheerful  labour ! 
—But  in  a  clime  like  this  where  are  they  not? 
Along  the  shores,  among  the  hills  't  is  now 
The  bey-day  of  the  Vintage;  all  abroad. 
But  most  the  young  and  of  the  gentler  sex. 
Busy  in  gathering;  all  among  the  yines. 
Some  on  ilie  ladder,  and  some  underneath, 
ruling  their  baskets  of  green  wicker-work, 
NVbile  many  a  canzonet  and  frolic  laugh 
C«ne  (farough  the  leaves;  the  vines  in  light  festoons 
From  tree  to  tree,  the  trees  in  avenues, 
And  CTcry  avenue  a  covcr'd  walk 
Hang  with  black  clusters.     'Tis  enough  to  make 
The  sad  man  merry,  the  benevolent  one 
Mdi  in  to  tears— so  general  is  the  joy ! 
While  up  and  down  the  cliffs,  over  the  lake, 
Wains  oien-drawn,  and  pannicr'd  mules  are  seen, 
•'Men  with  grapes,  and  dropping  rosy  wine. 

Here  1  received  from  tliee,  Fillppo  Mori, 
^e  of  those  courtesies  so  swoet,  so  r.irc! 
"hen,  as  I  rambled  through  thy  vin.-yard-ground 
On  the  hill-Mde,  thou  scnt'st  thy  littL-  son, 
2**^  wilh  a  bunch  almost  as  big  as  he. 
To  pros  it  on  the  stranger. 

May  thy  vats 
"ffflow^and  he,  thy  willing  gift-bearer, 
»e  to  becoBie  ere-long  himself  a  (jivcr ; 
And  in  due  time,  when  thou  art  full  of  honour, 
Theiuffofthioeoldage! 

In  a  strange  land 
Soch  things,  however  trifling,  reach  the  heart, 
Aod  through  the  heart  the  head,  clearing  away 
||«  narrow  notions  tliat  grow  up  at  home, 
*nd  in  their  place  grafting  Good-Will  to  All. 
AJlosi I  found  it  so ;  nor  less  at  eve, 
r^,  hidden  as  an  English  traveller 
I    was  by  a  little  boat  that  gave  me  chase 
*'*hoarand  sail,  as  homeward-bound  I  cross'd 
ihebayof  Trameoine),  right  readily 
^md my  p^^ ^^^  followd,  landing  soon 
<re  Steps  of  purest  marble  met  the  wave ; 
Tr"'  Uirongh  the  trellises  and  corridors, 
J>n  music  came  as  from  Atmida's  palace, 
X  A  u^  ^chantment  o'er  the  woods,  the  waters; 
^Mihrongh  a  bright  pavilion,  bright  as  day, 
/™»  «ncb  as  hers  were  flitting,  lost  among 
-  '  **  ^  oW  in  sober  pomp  swept  by, 
1  ^*>  as  adorn  the  triumphs  and  the  feasts 
'    "J'«d  JiyCagliari;  (i6)  where  the  world  danced 
I    wer  the  starry  sky,  while  !  looked  on, 
■"'""B.  IWening,  quaffing  gnimolata,  (17) 


And  reading,  in  the  eyes  that  sparkled  round, 
The  thousand  love-adventures  written  there. 

Can  I  forget — no  never,  such  a  scene 
So  full  of  witchery !     Night  linger'd  still. 
When,  with  a  dying  breeze,  1  left  Bcllaggio; 
But  the  strain  foUow'd  me ;  and  still  1  saw 
Thy  smile,  Angelica;  and  still  I  heard 
Thy  voice — once  and  again  bidding  adieu. 

Vlll. 

BERGAMO. 

The  song  was  one  that  I  had  heard  before, 

But  where  I  knew  not.     It  inclined  to  sadness; 

And,  turning  round  from  the  delicious  fare 

.My  landlord's  little  daughter,  Barbara, 

Had  from  her  apron  just  roH'd  out  before  me, 

Figs  and  rock-melons — at  the  door  I  saw 

Two  boys  of  lively  aspect.     Peasant-like 

They  were,  and  poorly  clad,  but  not  unskill'd; 

With  their  small  voices  and  an  old  guitar 

Winning  their  mazy  progress  to  my  heart 

In  that,  the  only  universal  language. 

But  soon  they  clianged  the  measure,  entering  on 

A  pleasant  dialogue  of  sweet  and  sour, 

A  war  of  words,  and  waged  with  looks  and  gestures, 

Between  Trnppanti  and  his  ancient  dame, 

Mona  Lucilia.     To  and  fro  it  went; 

While  many  a  titter  on  the  stairs  was  heard, 

And  Barbara's  among  them. 

When  't  was  done. 
Their  dark  eyes  flash'd  no  longer,  yot,  methought. 
In  many  a  (glance  as  from  the  soul,  exprcss'd 
More  than  enough  to  serve  them.     Far  or  near, 
Few  let  them  pass  unnoticed ;  and  there  was  not 
A  mother  round  about  for  many  a  league. 
But  could  repeat  their  story.     Twins  tliey  were, 
And  orphans,  as  I  learnt,  cast  on  the  world; 
Their  parents  lost  in  the  old  ferry-boat 
That,  three  years  since,  last  Martinmas,  went  down 
Crossing  the  rough  Lenacus.  * 

May  they  live 
Blameless  and  happy — rich  tliey  cannot  be. 
Like  him  who,  in  the  days  of  Minstrelsy,  (18) 
Came  in  a  beggar's  weeds  to  Petrarch's  door, 
Crying  without,  ■  Give  me  a  lay  to  sing  1m 
And  soon  in  silk  (such  then  the  power  of  song] 
Retum'd  to  thank  him ;  or  like  him,  way-worn 
And  lost,  who,  by  the  foaming  Adigc 
Descending  from  the  Tyrol,  as  night  fell, 
Knock'd  at  a  city-gate  near  the  hill-foot. 
The  gnie  that  bore  so  long,  sculptured  in  stone, 
An  eagle  on  a  ladder,  and  at  once 
Found  welcome — nightly  in  the  banner'd  hall 
Tuning  his  harp  to  tales  of  Chivalry 
Before  the  great  Mastino,  (19)  and  his  guests. 
The  thrce-and-twenly,  by  some  adverse  fortune, 
By  war  or  treason  or  domestic  malice. 
Reft  of  their  kingly  crowns,  reft  of  their  all, 
And  living  on  his  bounty. 

But  who  now 
Enters  the  chamber,  flourishing  a  scroll 
In  his  right  hand,  his  left  at  every  step 

■  Lano  di  Girda. 
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Bntsliing  the  floor  with  what  was  once  a  hat 
Of  ceremony.     Gliding  on,  he  comes, 
Slip-«hod,  ungarter'd;  his  long  suit  of  black 
Din(jy  and  thread-bare,  though  renew'd  in  patches 
Till  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  the  old  one. 
At  length  arrired,  and  with  a  shrug  that  pleads 
■  *T  is  my  necessity!*  he  stops  and  speaks, 
Screwing  a  smile  into  his  dinnerless  face. 

«  I  am  a  Poet,  Signor : — give  me  leave 
To  bid  you  welcome.     Thoogh  you  shrink  from  notice, 
The  splendour  of  your  name  has  gone  before  you ; 
And  Italy  from  sea  to  sea  rejoices, 
As  well  indeed  she  may !     But  I  transgress : 
I  too  have  known  the  weight  of  praise,  and  ought 
To  spare  another.* 

Saying  so,  he  laid 
His  sonnet,  an  impromptu,  on  my  table. 
And  bow'd  and  left  me ;  in  his  hollow  hand 
Receiving  my  small  tribute,  a  zccchino, 
Uncon.<u:iouslv,  as  doctors  do  their  fees. 

My  omelet,  and  a  flagon  of  hill-wine, 

•  Tlie  very  best  in  Bergamo!*  had  long 

Fled  from  all  eyes;  or,  like  the  young  Gil  Bias 
De  Saotillane,  I  had  perhaps  been  seen 
Bartering  my  bread  and  salt  for  empty  praise. 

K. 

ITALY. 

Am  I  in  Italy?  Is  this  the  Hincius  ? 

Are  those  the  distant  turrets  of  Verona? 

And  shall  I  sup  where  Juliet  at  the  Masque  (ao) 

Saw  her  loved  Montague,  and  now  sleeps  by  him? 

Such  questions  hourly  do  I  ask  myself ;  (a  i ) 

And  not  a  finger-post  by  the  road-«ide 

•  To  Mantua  » — ■  To  Ferrara  ■ — but  excites 
Surprise,  and  doubt,  and  self-congratulation. 

O  Italy,  how  beautiful  thou  art  I 
Yet  I  could  weep — for  thou  art  lying,  alas! 
Low  in  the  dust ;  and  they  who  come,  admire  tliee 
As  we  admire  the  beautiful  in  death. 
Thine  was  a  dangerous  gift,  the  gift  of  Beauty. 
Would  thou  hadst  lets,  or  wert  as  once  thou  wast, 
Inspiring  awe  in  those  who  now  enslave  thee ! 
— But  why  despair?  Twice  hast  thou  lived  already; 
Twice  shone  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  (12) 
As  the  sun  shines  among  the  lesser  lights 
Of  heaven  ;  and  shalt  again.    The  honr  shall  come, 
When  they  who  think  to  bind  the  ethereal  spirit. 
Who,  like  the  eagle  cowering  o'er  his  prey, 
Watch  with  quick  eye,  and  strike  and  strike  again 
If  but  a  sinew  vibrate,  shall  confess 
Their  wisdom  folly.     Even  now  the  flame 
Bursts  forth  where  once  it  burnt  so  gloriously, 
And,  dying,  left  a  splendour  like  the  day, 
That  like  the  day  diffused  ittelf,  and  still 
Blesses  the  earth — the  light  of  genius,  virtue, 
Greatness  in  thought  and  act,  contempt  of  death, 
God-like  example.     Echoes  that  have  slept 
Since  Athens,  Lacedaemon,  were  themselves, 
'  Since  men  invoked  •  By  Those  in  Marathon !» 
Awake  along  the  iCgean  ;  and  the  dead. 
They  of  that  sacred  shore,  have  heard  the  call, 


And  through  the  ranks,  from  wing  to  wing,  are 
Moving  as  once  they  were — instead  of  rage 
Breathing  deliberate  valour. 


X. 

COLL'ALTO. 

In  this  neglected  mirror  (a3)  ( the  broad  frame 

Of  massive  silver  serves  to  testify 

That  many  a  noble  matron  of  tins  house 

Has  sale  before  it)  once,  alas,  was  seen 

What  led  to  many  sorrows.     From  tliat  time 

The  bat  came  hither  for  a  sleeping-place  { 

And  he,  who  cursed  another  in  his  heart, 

Said,  «  Be  thy  dwelling  through  the  day,  the  night, 

Shunn'd  like  CoU'alto.*     'T  was  in  that  old  Ca«tle,   . 

Which  flanks  the  cliff  witli  its  grey  battlements 

Flung  here  and  there,  and,  like  an  eagle's  nest. 

Hangs  in  the  Trevisan,  that  thus  the  Steward, 

Shaking  his  locks,  the  few  that  Time  had  left  him, 

Address'd  me,  as  we  enter'd  what  was  call'd 

■  My  Lady's  Chamber.*     On  the  walls,  the  chairs. 

Much  yet  remain'd  of  the  rich  tapestry ; 

Much  of  the  adventures  of  Sir  I^ncelot 

In  the  green  glades  of  some  enchanted  forest. 

The  toilet-table  was  of  massive  silver, 

Florentine  Art,  when  Florence  was  renowned ; 

A  gay  confusion  of  the  elements. 

Dolphins  and  boys,  aixi  shells  and  fruits  and  flovrers : 

And  from  the  ceiling,  in  his  gilded  cage. 

Hung  a  small  bird  of  curious  workmanship. 

That,  when  his  Mistress  bade  him,  would  unMd 

( So  said  at  least  the  babbling  Dame,  Tradition) 

Hi8  emerald-wings,  and  sing  and  sing  again 

The  song  that  pleased  her.     While  1  stood  and  look'd, 

A  gleam  of  day  yet  lingering  in  the  West, 

The  Steward  went  on. 

«  She  had  ('t  is  now  long  since} 
A  gentle  serving-maid,  the  fair  Cristina, 
Fair  as  a  lily,  and  as  spotless  too; 
None  so  admired,  beloved.    They  had  grown  up 
As  play-fellows ;  and  spme  there  were,  who  said. 
Some  who  knew  much,  discoursing  of  Cristina, 
'  She  is  not  what  she  seems.'     When  unrequired. 
She  would  steal  fortli ;  her  custom,  her  delight. 
To  wander  tlirough  and  tlirough  an  ancient  grove 
Self-planted  half-way  down,  losing  herself 
Like  one  in-Iove  with  sadnen ;  and  her  v«ii 
And  vesture  white,  seen  ever  in  that  place, 
Ever  as  surely  as  the  hours  canie  round. 
Among  those  reverend  trees,  gave  her  below 
The  name  of  The  White  Lady.    But  the  day 
Is  gone,  and  I  delay  you. 

In  that  chair 
The  Countess,  as  it  might  be  now,  was  sitting. 
Her  gentle  serving-maid,  the  fair  Cristina, 
Combing  her  golden  hair ;  and,  through  this  door 
The  Count,  her  lord,  was  hastening,  call'd  away 
By  letters  of  great  urgency  to  Venice; 
When  in  the  glass  she  saw,  as  she  believed, 
( 'T  was  an  illusion  of  the  Evil  Spirit- 
Some  say  he  came  and  cross'd  it  at  the  instant) 
A  smile,  a  glance  at  parting,  given  and  answer'd, 
That  tum'd  her  blood  to  gall.    That  very  night 
The  deed  was  done.    That  night,  ere  yet  the  Mcion 
Was  up  on  Monte  Calvo,  and  the  wolf 
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Bayicg  as  alill  be  does  ( oft  do  I  hear  him. 
An  boar  and  more  by  the  old  turret-clock) 
Thry  led  her  fbnb,  the  unhappy  lost  Cristina, 
Helpiug  her  down  in  her  distreta — lo  die. 

■  No  blood  was  spilt ;  no  instrument  of  death 
Lurlicd—  or  stood  forth,  declaring;  its  bad  purpose ; 
Nor  was  a  hair  of  her  unblcmish'd  head 
Hart  in  that  hour.     Fresh  as  a  llower  ungather^d. 
And  warm  with  life,  her  youthful  pubes  playing. 
She  woM  wall'd  ap  within  the  Castle-wall.  (14) 
The  wall  itself  was  hollow'd  to  receive  her; 
Theo  closed  again,  and  done  to  line  and  rule. 
Would  you  descend  and  lec  it  I — 'T  is  far  down ; 
And  many  a  stair  is  gone.  'T  is  in  a  vault 
I'lider  the  Chapel :  and  there  nightly  now. 
As  in  the  narrow  niche,  when  smooth  and  fair, 
And  as  though  nothing  had  been  done  or  thought  of, 
The  stone-work  rose  before  her,  till  the  light 
Glimnier'd  and  went — there,  nightly,  at  tliat  hour 
(You  smile,  and  would  it  were  an  idle  tale  I 
Would  we  could  say  so !)  at  that  hour  she  stands 
Shuddering — her  eyes  uplifted,  and  her  hands 
Join'd  as  in  prayer ;  then,  like  a  Blessed  Soul 
Bursting  the  tomb,  springs  forward,  and  away 
Flies  o'er  the  woods,  the  mountains.  Issuing  forth,  (i5) 
Thr  hunter  meets  her  in  his  hunting  track ; 
The  shepherd  on  the  heath,  starting,  exclaims 
(For  still  she  bean  the  name  she  bore  of  old) 
'T  is  the  While  Lady 'It 

XJ. 

VENICE. 

Taiai  IS  a  glorious  City  in  the  Sea. 

The  Sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets, 

Ebbing  and  flowing ;  and  the  salt  sea-weed 

Ctings  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces. 

No  track  of  men,  no  footsteps  to  and  fro, 

Lead  to  her  gates.  The  path  lies  o'er  the  Sea, 

InTisihIe;  and  from  the  land  we  went. 

As  to  a  floating  Qry — steering  in, 

And  gliding  up  her  streets  as  in  a  dream, 

So  smoothly,  silently— by  many  a  dome 

Mosque^like,  and  many  a  stately  portico, 

The  siatnes  ranged  along  an  asurc  sky ; 

By  many  a  pile  in  more  than  Eastern  splendour, 

Of  old  the  residence  of  merchant-kings; 

The  fronts  of  some,  though  Time  had  shattered  them, 

Still  glowing  with  the  richest  hues  of  art,  (a6) 

As  though  the  wealth  within  them  had  nin  o'er. 

Thither  1  came,  and  in  a  wondrous  Ark, 
(That,  long  before  we  slipt  our  cable,  rang 
As  with  the  voices  of  all  living  things) 
From  Padua,  where  the  stare  are,  night  by  night, 
Watch'd  from  the  top  of  an  old  dungeon-tower. 
Whence  blood  ran  once,  the  tower  of  Ezielin—  (17) 
Not  as  he  watch'd  them,  when  he  read  his  fate 
And  shttdder'd.  But  of  him  1  thought  not  then, 
Him  or  his  horoscope;  far,  fair  from  me 
The  forms  of  Guilt  and  Fear ;  tliough  some  were  there, 
Sitting  among  us  round  the  cabin-board. 
Some  who,  like  him,  had  cried,  •  Spill  blood  enough  !• 
And  could  shake  long  at  shadows.  They  had  pla^d 
Their  parts  at  Padua,  and  were  now  returning ; 


A  vagrant  crew,  and  careless  of  to-morrow,  (18) 

Careless  and  full  of  mirth.  Who,  in  that  quaver, 

Sings  ■  Caro,  Carot- — 'T  is  the  Prima  Donna, 

And  to  her  monkey,  smiling  in  his  face. 

Who,  as  transported,  cries,  «  Brava!  Ancoratu 

'T  is  a  grave  personage,  an  old  macaw, 

Perch'd  on  her  shoulder.  But  mark  him  who  leaps 

Ashore,  and  with  a  shout  urges  along 

The  lagging  mules ;  (ag)  then  runs  and  climbs  a  tree 

That  with  its  branches  overhangs  the  stream. 

And,  like  an  acorn,  drops  on  deck  again. 

"T  is  he  who  speaks  not,  stirs  not,  hut  we  laugh ; 

That  child  of  fun  and  frolic,  Arlecchino.  (3o) 

And  mark  their  Poet — with  what  emphasis 

He  prompts  the  young  Soubrelte,  conning  her  part ! 

Her  tongue  plays  truant,  and  he  raps  his  box, 

And  prompts  again ;  for  ever  looking  round 

As  if  in  search  of  subjects  for  liis  wit, 

Hb  satire;  and  as  often  whispering 

Things,  though  unheard,  not  unimaginable. 

Had  I  thy  pencil,  Crabbe  (when  thou  hast  done, — 
Late  may  it  be — it  will,  like  Prospero's  staff, 
Be  buried  fifty  fathoms  in  the  earth), 
I  would  portray  the  Italian— Now  I  cannot. 
Subtle,  discerning,  eloquent,  the  slave 
Of  Love,  of  Hate,  for  ever  in  extremes; 
Genlle  when  unprovoked,  easily  won, 
But  quick  in  quarrel — through  a  thousand  shades 
His  spirit  flits,  cameleon-like ;  and  mocks 
The  uye  of  tlie  observer. 

Gliding  on. 
At  length  we  leave  the  river  for  the  sea. 
At  length  a  voice  aloft  proclaims  •  Yenesia  !> 
And,  as  call'd  forth,  it  comes. 

A.  few  in  fear. 
Flying  away  from  him  whose  boast  it  was, ' 
That  the  grass  grew  not  where  his  horse  had  trod, 
Gave  birth  to  Venice.  Like  the  water-fowl, 
They  built  their  nests  among  the  ocean-waves ; 
And,  where  the  sands  were  shifting,  as  the  wind 
Blew  from  the  north,  the  south ;  where  they  that  came. 
Had  to  make  sure  the  ground  tliey  stood  upon. 
Rose,  like  an  exhalation,  from  the  deep, 
A  vast  Metropolis,  (3i)  with  glittering  spires, 
Willi  theatres,  basilicas  adom'd ; 
A  scene  of  light  and  glory,  a  dominion. 
That  has  endured  the  longest  among  men. 


And  whence  the  talisman,  by  which  she  rose, 
Towering  7  'T  was  found  there  in  the  barren  sea. 
Want  led  to  Enterprise;  and,  far  or  near, 
Who  met  not  the  Venetian  1 — now  in  Cairo; 
Ere  yet  the  Califa  came,  (3i)  listening  to  bear 
Its  bells  approaching  from  llie  Hed-Sea  coast; 
Now  on  the  Euxine,  on  the  Sea  of  Axopli, 
In  converse  with  tlie  Persian,  with  the  Buss, 
The  Tartar ;  on  his  lowly  deck  receiving 
Pearls  from  the  gulph  of  Ormus,  gems  from  Bagdad ; 
Eyes  brighter  yet,  that  shed  the  light  of  love, 
From  Georgia,  from  Circassia.     Wandering  round, 
When  in  tlie  rich  bazaar  he  saw,  display  d, 
Treasures  from  unknown  climes,  away  he  went. 
And,  travelling  slowly  upward,  drew  ere-long 
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From  the  well-head,  supplying  all  below ; 
Making  the  laLpcrial  City  of  the  East, 
Herself,  his  tributary. 

If  we  tura 
To  the  black  forests  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
Where  o'er  each  narrow  glen  a  castle  hangs, 
And,  like  the  wolf  tliat  hunger'd  at  his  door. 
The  baron  lived  by  rapine — there  we  meet, 
In  warlike  guise,  the  Caravan  from  Venice; 
When  on  its  march,  now  lost  and  now  emerging, 
A  glittering  file,  the  trumpet  heard,  the  scout 
Sent  and  recall'd — but  at  a  city-gate 
All  gaiety,  and  look'd  for  ere  it  comes { 
Winning  its  way  with  all  that  can  attract, 
Cages,  whence  every  wild  cry  of  the  desert, 
Jugglers,  stage-dnncers.     Well  mi(;lil  Charlemain, 
And  his  brave  peers ,  each  with  his  visor  up, 
On  their  long  lances  lean  and  gaze  awhile, 
When  the  Venetian  to  their  eyes  disclosed 
The  Wonders  of  the  n<ist!  Well  might  they  then 
Sigh  for  new  ConqueslH  ! 

Thus  did  Venice  rise, 
Thus  flourish,  till  the  unwelcome  tidings  came, 
That  in  the  Tagus  had  arrived  a  fleet 
From  India,  from  the  re{;ion  oF  the  Sun, 
Fragrant  with  spices — tliat  a  way  was  found, 
A  channel  opcn'd,  and  the  (;oUlen  stream 
Turn'd  to  enrich  another.     Then  she  felt 
Her  strength  departing,  and  at  last  she  fell. 
Fell  in  an  instant,  blotted  oiil  and  razed ; 
She  who  had  stood  yet  longt-r  than  the  longest 
Of  the  Four  Kingdoms — who,  as  in  an  Ark, 
Had  floated  down,  amid  a  thousand  wrecks, 
Uninjured,  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New, 
From  the  last  trace  of  civilized  lift; — to  where 
Light  shone  again,  and  with  unclouded  splendour. 

Through  many  an  age  in  the  mid-sea  She  dwelt, 
From  her  retreat  calmly  contemplating 
The  changes  of  the  Earth,  hers<df  unchanged. 
Before  her  pass'd,  as  in  an  awful  drtam. 
The  mightiest  of  the  mii;hty.     What  are  these, 
Clothed  in  their  purple?  O'er  the  globe  they  lling 
Their  monstrous  shadows;  and,  while  yet  we  speak, 
Phantom-like,  vanish  with  a  dreadful  scream  ! 
What — hut  the  last  that  styled  themselves  the  Ca»ars? 
And  who  in  long  array  (look  where  they  come; 
Their  gestures  menacing  so  far  and  wide) 
Wear  the  green  turban  and  the  heron's  plume? 
Who — but  the  Caliphs?  follow'd  fast  by  shapes 
As  new  and  strange — Emperor,  and  King,  and  Czar, 
And  Soldan,  each,  with  a  gigantic  stride. 
Trampling  on  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace 
To  make  his  greatness  greater,  and  inscribe 
His  name  in  blood — some,  men  of  steel,  steel-clad ; 
Others,  nor  long,  alas,  the  interval, 
In  light  and  gay  attire,  with  brow  serene 
Wielding  Jove's  thunder,  scattering  sulphurous  lire 
Mingled  with  darkness;  and,  among  the  rest, 
Lo,  one  by  one,  passing  continually, 
Those  who  assume  a  sway  beyond  them  all ; 
Men  grey  with  age,  each  in  a  triple  crown, 
And  in  his  tremulous  hands  grasping  tlie  keys 
That  can  alone,  as  lie  would  signify, 
Unlock  Heaven's  gate. 


XII. 

LUIGI. 

He  who  is  on  his  travels  and  lores  ease. 

Ease  and  companionship,  should  hire  a  youtli. 

Such  as  thou  wert,  Luigi.     Thee  I  found, 

Playing  at  Mora  (33)  on  the  cabin-roof 

With  Pulcinella — crying,  as  in  wrath, 

•>  Tre!  Quattro!  Cinque'.- — 'T  is  a  game  to  strike 

Fire  from  the  coldest  heart.     What  then  from  thine? 

And,  ere  the  twentieth  throw,  I  had  resolved. 

Won  by  thy  looks.     Thou  wert  an  honest  lad ; 

Wert  generous,  grateful,  not  M^ithout  ambition. 

Had  it  depended  on  thy  will  and  pleasure. 

Thou  wouldst  hare  numbcr'd  in  thy  family 

At  least  six  Doges  and  twelve  Procurators.  (34) 

But  that  was  not  to  be.     In  thee  I  saw 

The  last  of  a  long  line  of  Carbonari, 

Who  in  their  forest,  for  three  hundred  years. 

Had  lived  and  lahourd,  cutting,  charring  wood; 

Discovering  where  they  were,  to  those  astray. 

By  the  re-echoing  stroke,  the  crash,  the  fall, 

Or  the  blue  wreath  that  travell'd  slowly  np 

Into  the  sky.     Thy  nobler  destinies 

Led  thee  away  to  justio  in  the  crowd; 

And  there  I  found  thee — by  thy  own  prescription 

Crossing  the  sea  to  trv  once  more  a  change 

Of  air  and  diet,  landin;^  and  as  ([aily. 

Near  the  Do^^ana — on  the  Great  Canal, 

As  though  thou  kncwest  where  to  dine  and  sleep. 

First  didst  thou  practise  patience  in  Bologna, 
Serving  hehiud  a  Cardinal's  gouty  chair, 
Laughing  at  jests  that  were  no  laughing  matter; 
Then  tearh  the  Art  to  others  in  Fenara 
— At  the  Three  Moors — as  Cuidc,  as  Cicerone— 
Dealing  out  l;ir,;ely  in  exchange  for  pence 
Thy  scraps  of  knowledge — through  the  grassy  street 
Leading,  c.^pliining — pointing  to  the  bars 
Of  Tasso's  dungeon,  and  the  Latin  verse, 
Graven  in  the  siune,  that  yet  denotes  tlie  door 
Of  Ariosto. 

Many  a  year  is  gone 
Since  on  the  Rhine  we  parted;  yet,  mcihinks, 
I  can  recall  thee  to  the  life,  Luigi; 
In  our  long  journey  ever  by  my  side. 
O'er  rough  and  smooth,  o'er  apennine,  marcmma ; 
Thy  locks  jet-hlack,  and  clustering  round  a  fare 
Open  as  day  and  full  of  manly  daring. 
Thou  hadst  a  hand,  a  heart  for  all  that  came. 
Herdsman  or  pedler,  monk  or  muleteer; 
And  few  there  were,  that  met  thee  not  with  smiles. 
Mishap  pass'd  o'er  thee  like  a  summer-clood. 
Care^thou  hadst  none;  and  they,  who  stood  to  bear  (hee, 
Caught  the  infection  and  forgot  their  own. 
Nature  conceived  tliee  in  her  merriest  mood, 
Her  happiest — not  a  speck  was  in  the  sky; 
And  at  thy  birth  the  cricket  chirp'd,  Luigi, 
Thine  a  perpetual  voice — at  every  turn 
A  larum  to  the  echo.     In  a  clime, 
Where  all  the  world  was  gay,  thou  wert  the  gayest. 
And,  like  a  babe,  hush'd  only  by  thy  slumbers, 
Vp  hill  and  down,  morning  and  noon  and  night. 
Singing  or  talking;    singing  to  thyself 
When  none  gave  ear,  hut  to  the  listener  talking. 
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OriA  how  many  tncU,  vast. 
Nothing  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year, 
Panea,  save  now  and  then  a  cloud,  a  meteor, 
A  Eamiah'd  eagle  ranging  for  hb  prey; 
While  on  this  spot  of  earth,  the  work  of  man. 
Bow  much  haa  heen  traneacted!  Emperors  Popes, 
Warriors,  from  fir  and  wide,  laden  with  spoil, 
Landing,  have  here  perfbrm'd  tlieir  teveral  parts, 
Then  left  the  stage  to  others.    Not  a  stone 
In  the  broad  pavement,  but  to  him  who  has 
An  eye.  an  ear  for  the  Inanimate  World, 
Telia  of  Past  Ages. 

In  diat  temple-porch 
(The  brasa  is  gone,  the  porphyry  remains),  (35) 
Did  Barbairossa  fling  his  mantle  off, 
And,  kneeling,  on  his  neck  receiTe  die  foot 
Of  the  proud  Pontiff  (36)— thus  at  last  consoled 
For  flight,  disguise,  and  many  an  aguish  shake, 
On  his  sione^pillow.    In  that  templo-porch. 
Old  as  he  was,  so  near  his  hundredth  year, 
And  blind— his  eyes  put  out — did  Dandolo 
Stand  forth,  diq^laying  on  his  ducal  crown 
The  croea  just  then  assumed  at  the  high  altar. 
There  did  he  stand,  erect,  invincible. 
Though  wan  his  cheeks,  and  wet  with  many  teais, 
For  in  his  prayers  he  bad  been  weeping  mach ; 
And  now  the  pilgrims  and  the  people  wept 
With  admiraticm,  saying  in  their  hearts, 
•  Sorely  those  aged  limbs  have  need  of  rest  !• 
— ^There  did  he  stand,  with  his  old  armour  on, 
Ere,  gonfalon  in  hand,  that  stream'd  aloft, 
As  oonscioos  of  itt  glorious  destiny. 
So  soon  to  float  o'er  mosque  and  minaret. 
Be  sailed  away,  fire  hundred  gallant  ships, 
Their  lofty  sides  hong  with  emblaxoned  shields. 
Following  his  track  to  Glory.    He  returned  not ; 
Bat  of  his  trophies  four  arrived  ere-long, 
Soatch'd  from  destruction— the  four  steeds  divine, 
That  strike  the  ground,  resounding  with  their  feet,  (37) 
And  from  their  nostrils  snort  ethereal  flame 
Over  that  very  portal— in  the  place 
Where  in  an  afteMime  Petrarch  was  seen 
Sitting  beside  the  Doge,  on  his  right  hand, 
LwwkiA  chc  ladies  of  the  court  of  Venice, 
Thar  beauty  shaded  from  the  setting  sun 
By  many  colour  d  hangings ;  while,  bencadi,  ^ 

Knighis  of  all  nations,  some  from  merry  England,  (38) 
Their  lances  in  the  rest,  charged  for  the  priie. 

Here,  among  other  pageants,  and  how  oft 
It  came,  as  if  returning  to  console 
The  least,  instruct  the  greatest,  did  the  Doge, 
Himself,  go  round,  borne  through  tlie  gazing  crowd, 
Once  in  a  chair  of  state,  once  on  his  bier. 
They  were  his  first  appearance,  and  his  last. 

The  sea,  that  emblem  of  uncertainty, 
Changed  not  so  fast  for  many  and  many  an  age, 
As  this  small  spot.    To-day 't  was  full  of  maskers^ 
And  U>,  the  madness  of  the  Carnival,  (39) 


The  monk,  the  nnn,  the  holy  legate  mask'd ! . 
To-morrow  came  the  scaffold  and  the  heads>man ; 
And  he  died  there  by  torch-light,  bound  and  gagg'd. 
Whose  name  and  crime  they  knew  noL    Underneath 
Where  the  Archangel,  turning  with  the  wind, 
Blesses  the  City  from  the  topmost-toWer, 
His  arms  extended — there  continually 
Two  phantom-shapes  were  sitting,  side  by  side, 
Or  up,  and,  as  in  sport,  chasing  each  other ; 
Horror  and  Mirth.     Both  vanish'd  in  one  hour! 
But  Ocean  only,  when  again  he  claims 
Hb  ancient  rule,  shall  wash  sway  their  footsteps. 

Enter  the  Palace  by  the  marble  stairs' 
Down  which  the  griuly  head  of  old  Faliero 
Roird  from  the  block.  (40)    Pass  onward  through  the 

Chamber, 
Where,  among  all  drawn  in  their  ducal  robes. 
But  one  is  wanting — where  thrown  off  in  heat, 
A  short  inscription  on  the  Doge's  chair 
Led  to  another  on  the  wall  yet  shorter;  (41) 
And  thou  wilt  track  them — wilt  from  halls  of  state, 
Where  kings  have  feasted,  and  the  festal  song 
Rung  through  the  fretted  roof,  cedar  and  gold. 
Step  into  darkness ;  and  be  told,  «  'T  was  here, 
Trusting,  deceived,  assemhlrd  but  to  die. 
To  take  a  long  embrace  and  part  again, 
Carrara  and  his  valiant  sons  were  strangled; 
He  first, — then  tliey,  whose  only  crime  had  been 
Struggling  to  save  their  Father. — Through  that  door. 
So  soon  to  cry,  smiling  his  brow,  « 1  'm  lost!» 
Was  shovrn,  and  with  all  courtesy,  all  honour. 
The  great  and  noble  captain,  Carmagnola. —  (4a) 
That  deep  descent  (thou  canst  not  yet  discern 
Aught  as  it  is)  leads  to  the  dripping  vaults 
Under  the  flood,  where  light  and  warmth  came  never! 
Leads  to  a  covei'd  Bridge,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
And  to  that  fotal  closet  at  the  foot. 
Lurking  for  prey,  which,  when  a  victim  entered, 
Grew  less  and  less,  contracting  to  a  span ; 
An  iron-door,  urged  onward  by  a  screw, 
Forcing  out  lifo.— But  let  us  to  the  roof. 
And,  when  thou  hast  survey'd  the  sea,  the  land. 
Visit  the  narrow  cells  that  cluster  there. 
As  in  a  place  of  tombs.  They  had  their  tenants, 
And  each  supplied  vrith  sufferings  of  his  own. 
There  burning  suns  beat  unrelentingly. 
Turning  all  things  to  dust,  and  scorching  up 
The  brain,  till  Reason  fled,  and  the  wild  yell 
And  wilder  laugh  burst  out  on  every  side. 
Answering  each  other  as  in  mockery ! 
— Few  Houses  of  the  sixe  were  better  fill'd ; 
Though  many  came  and  left  it  in  an  hour. 
•  Most  nights,M  so  said  the  good  old  Nicolo 
(For  three-ond-thirty  years  his  uncle  kept 
The  water-gate  below,  but  seldom  spoke. 
Though  much  was  on  his  mind),   •  most  nights  arrived 
The  prison-boat,  that  boat  with  many  oars. 
And  bore  away  as  to  the  Lower  World, 
Disburdening  in  the  Canal  Orfano,  (43) 
That  drowning-place,  where  never  net  was  thrown, 
Summer  or  Winter,  death  the  penalty ; 
And  where  a  secret,  once  deposited. 
Lay  till  the  waters  should  give  up  their  dead.t 
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Yet  what  to  gay  a*  Venice  1  Eyery  gale 
Breathed  beareoly  rnoMc !  and  who  flock'd  not  thither 
To  celebrate  her  Nuptials  with  the  Seal 
To  wear  the  mask,  and  mingle  in  the  crowd 
With  Greek.  Armenian.  Persian— night  and  day 
(There,  and  there  only,  did  the  hour  stand  still), 
Pursuing  through  her  thousand  labyrinths 
The  Enchantre«  Pleasure ;  realising  dreams 
The  earliest,  happiest — for  a  tale  to  catch 
Credulous  cars,  and  hold  young  heartt  in  chains, 
Had  only  to  begin,  •  There  lived  in  Venice*— 

•  Who  were  the  Six  we  supp'd  with  Yesternight  ?» (44) 

•  Kings,  one  and  all!  Thou  couldst  not  but  remark 
The  style  and  manner  of  the  Six  that  serred  them. » 

•  Who  answer'd  me  just  now ?  (45)  Who,  when  I  said, 
*'T  is  nine,*  tarn'd  round  and  said  so  solemnly, 
*Signor,  he  died  at  nine!'  >— •  'T  was  the  Armenian; 
The  mask  thst  follows  thee,  go  where  thou  wilL» 

«Bnt  who  stands  there,  alone  among  them  allT*  (46^ 

•  The  Cypriot.    Ministers  from  foreign  Courts 
Beset  his  doors,  long  ere  his  hour  of  rising ; 
His  the  Great  Secret !  Not  the  golden  house 
Of  Nero,  or  those  fobled  in  the  East, 

As  wrought  by  magic,  half  so  rich  as  his ! 
Two  dogs,  coal-black,  in  collars  of  pure  gold, 
Walk  in  h'n  foouteps— Who  but  his  familian? 
He  casts  no  shadow,  nor  is  seen  to  smile !» 

Such  their  discourse.  Assembling  in  St  Mark  s, 
All  Nations  met  as  on  enchanted  ground! 

Wha(  though  a  strange,  mysterious  Power  was  thero, 
Horing  throughout,  subtle,  invisible, 
And  nnirersal  as  the  air  they  breatlied  ; 
A  Power  that  nerer  slumber'd,  never  pardon'd. 
All  eye,  all  ear,  no  where  and  every  where,  (4?) 
Entering  the  closet  and  the  sanctuary, 
No  place  of  refuge  for  the  Doge  himself; 
Most  present  when  least  thought  of — nothbg  dropt 
In  secret,  when  the  heart  was  on  the  lips. 
Nothing  in  feverish  sleep,  but  instantly 
Obsenred  and  judged— a  Power,  that  if  but  glanced  at 
In  casual  convene,  be  it  where  it  might. 
The  speaker  lower'd  «t  once  his  eyes,  his  voice. 
And  pointed  upward  as  to  God  in  Ucaven— 
What  tliough  that  Power  was  there,  he  who  lived  thus. 
Pursuing  Pleasure,  lived  as  if  it  were  npt. 
But  let  him  in  the  midnight-air  indulge 
A  word,  a  thought  against  the  laws  of  V«tnace, 
And  in  that  boor  he  vanish'd  from  the  earth! 

XIV. 

THE  GONDOLA. 

BoT,  call  the  Gondola ;  the  sun  is  scL— 
It  came,  and  we  embark'd;  but  instantly. 
Though  she  had  slept  on  board  so  light  of  foot. 
So  light  of  heart,  laughing  she  knev  not  wky» 
Sleep  overcame  her;  on  my  arm  she  slept^ 
From  time  to  time  I  waked  her ;  but  the  boat 
Rock'd  her  to  sleep  again. 

The  noon  was  up, 
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But  broken  by  a  cloud.  The  wind  was  hnsh*d. 
And  the  sea  mirror-like.  A  single  zephyr 
Play*d  with  her  tresses,  and  drew  more  and  more 
Her  veil  across  her  bosom. 

Long  I  lay 
Contemplating  that  fisee  so  beautifnl. 
That  rosy  mouth,  that  cheek  dimpled  with  smiles, 
That  neck  but  half-conceal'd,  whiter  than  snow. 
'T  was  the  sweet  slumber  of  her  eariy  age. 
I  look'd  and  look'd,  and  felt  a  flush  of  joy 
1  would  express  but  cannot 

Oftlwishd 
Gently — ^by  stealth — to  drop  asleep  mysdf. 
And  to  incline  yet  lower  that  sleep  might  cone; 
Oft  closed  my  eyes  as  in  forgetfulnesa. 
'T  was  all  in  vain.  Love  would  not  let  me  rest. 

But  how  delightful  when  at  logth  she  waked! 
When,  her  light  hair  adjusting,  and  her  veil 
So  rudely  scattcr'd,  she  resumed  her  placa 
Beside  me;  and,  as  gaily  as  before. 
Sitting  unconsciously  nearer  and  nearer, 
Pour'd  out  her  innocent  mind ! 

So,  nor  long  nnce. 
Sung  a  Venetian :  and  his  lay  of  love,  (48) 
Dangerous  and  sweet,  charm'd  V«iioe.    As  forme 
(Less  fortunate,  if  Love  be  Happiness) 
No  curtain  drawn,  no  pulse  beating  alarm, 
I  went  alone  under  the  silent  moon ; 
Thy  place,  St  Mark,  thy  churches,  palaces, 
Glittering,  and  frost-like,  and  as  day  drew  on, 
Melting  away,  an  emblem  of  themselves. 

Those  Porehes  (49)  pass'd  through  which  the 
brcexe* 
Plays,  though  no  longer  on  the  noble  forms 
That  moved  there,  sable-vested — and  the  Quay, 
Silent,  grass-grown — adventurer-like  I  lannch'd 
Into  the  deep,  cre-long  discovering 
Isles  such  as  cluster  in  the  Southern  seas. 
All  verdure.    Every  where,  from  bush  and  brake. 
The  musky  odour  of  the  serpents  came; 
Their  slimy  track  across  the  woodman's  path 
Bright  in  the  moonshine :  and,  as  round  I  went. 
Dreaming  of  Greece,  whither  the  waves  were  gliding. 
I  listen'd  to  the  venerable  pines 
Then  in  close  converse;  (5o)  and,  if  right  1  gueuTd* 
Delivering  many  a  message  to  the  Winds 
In  secret,  for  their  kindred  on  Mount  Ida. 

Nor  when  again  in  Venice,  wlien  again 
In  that  strange  place,  so  stirring  and  so  still, 
Where  nothing  comes  to  drown  the  human  voice 
But  music,  or  the  dashing  of  the  tide, 
Ceased  I  to  wander.     Now  a  Jessica 
Sung  to  her  hile,  her  signal  as  she  sata 
At  her  half-open  window.    Then,  methonght, 
A  serenade  broke  silence,  breathing  hope 
Through  walls  of  stone,  and  torturing  the  prond  heart 
Of  some  Priuli.    Once,  we  eould  not  err 
(It  was  before  an  old  Palladian  house. 
As  between  night  and  day  we  floated  by), 
A  Gondolier  lay  singing;  and  he  sung, 
As  in  the  time  when  Venice  was  herself,  (5i) 
Of  Tancrod  and  Ecminia.    On  ouc  oars 
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We  rested ;  and  the  vene  ma  rent  dirine! 
We  coaid  not  err->Perltept  he  was  the  la«t— 
For  none  took  up  the  ainin,  noDe  ansirer'd  him; 
lad  when  he  oeated,  he  left  npon  my  ear 
▲  sqmecbiop  lihe  the  dying  voice  of  Venice ! 

The  moon  went  down ;  and  nothing  now  was  seen 
SsTe  here  and  then  die  lamp  of  a  Nadonna, 
Glimmering— or  heard,  but  when  he  spoke,  who  stood 
Over  the  lantern  at  the  prow  and  cried. 
Taming^  the  ciMroerof  some  reverend  pile. 
Some  school  or  hospital  of  old  renown. 
Though  liaply  nane  were  coming,  none  were  near, 
•  Hasten  or  «lack«n.«  > 

But  at  length  Night  fled; 
And  with  her  fled,  scattering,  the  sons  of  Pleasure. 
Star  after  star  shot  hy,  or,  meteor-like, 
Croaird  me  and  Taairii'd — lost  at  once  among 
Thoae  hundred  Mes  that  tower  majestically, 
Thai  rise  abruptly  firom  the  vmlcr-mark, 
Not  with  rough  crag,  but  marble,  and  the  work 
Of  DobleaC  architects.  I  lingered  still; 
Xor  struck  my  threshold,  lid  the  hour  was  come 
And  past,  when,  flitting  home  in  die  grey  light, 
The  yoong  Bianca  found  her  fathers  door,  (5a) 
That  docK*  ao  often  with  a  trembling  hand, 
So  often — then  so  lately  left  ajar. 
Shut ;  and,  all  terror,  all  perplexity. 
Now  by  her  lorer  urged,  now  by  lier  love. 
Fled  t/er  ttm  waters  to  relnm  no  more. 

XV. 

THI BIIIDES  OF  VENICB. 

It  was  St  Mary's  Eve,  (53)  and  all  poui^d  forth 
As  to  some  grand  solemnity.  Tlie  fisher 
Game  from  his  islet,  bringing  o'er  the  waves 
His  wifie  and  little  one ;  the  husbandman 
From  the  Firm  Land,  along  the  Po,  the  Brenta, 
Crowding  the  common  ferry.  All  arrived; 
And  in  his  straw  the  prisoner  tum'd  and  listcn'd. 
So  great  the  stir  in  Venice.  Old  and  young 
Throog'd  her  three  hundred  bridges ;  the  grare  Turk, 
Tnrbaa'd,  long-vested,  and  the  cozening  Jew, 
In  yellow  hat  and  thread-bare  gaberdine. 
Harrying  along.  For,  as  the  custom  was. 
The  Esoblest  sons  and  daughters  of  the  State, 
They  of  Patrician  birth,  the  Flower  of  Venice, 
Whooe  names  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Gold, 
Were  on  that  day  to  solemnise  their  nuptials. 

Ac  noon  a  distant  murmur  through  the  crowd, 
Riaim^  and  rolling  on,  announced  their  coming  i 
And  never  from  die  first  was  to  be  seen 
Soch  splendour  or  such  beauty.  (54)  Two  and  two 
(The  richest  tapestry  unrol^d  before  them), 
FiTBl  came  the  Brides  in  all  their  loveliness; 
Each  in  her  vefl,  and  by  two  bride-maids  follow'd. 
Only  leas  lovely,  who  behind  her  bore 
The  precions  caskets  that  within  contain'd 
TTie  dowry  and  the  preKnts.  On  she  moved. 
Her  eyes  cast  down,  and  holding  in  her  hand 
A  fan,  that  gendy  waved,  of  ostrich-feathers. 
Her  TCtl,  transparent  as  the  gossamer,  (55) 
Fell  from  beneath  a  starry  diadem; 


And  OB  her  daxxlitkg  neck  a  jewel  shone, 
Ruby  or  diamond  or  dark  amethyst; 
A  jeweU'd  chain,  in  many  a  winding  wreath, 
Wreathing  her  gold  brocade. 

Before  the  Church, 
That  venerable  Pile  on  the  sea-bridk,  (56) 
Another  train  they  met,  no  strangers  to  them. 
Brothers  to  some  and  to  the  rest  |till  dearer ; 
Each  in  his  hand  bearing  his  cap  and  plume, 
And,  as  he  walk'd,  with  modest  dignity 
Folding  his  scariet  mantle,  his  tabarro. 

They  join,  they  enter  in,  and,  up  the  able 
Led  by  the  full- voiced  choir  in  bright  procession, 
Bange  round  the  altar.  In  his  veMments  there 
The  Patriarch  stands;  and,  while  the  anthem  flows, 
Who  can  look  on  unmoved— mothers  in  secret 
Rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  dieir  daogliiers. 
Sons  in  the  thought  of  making  them  their  own; 
And  they — array'd  in  youth  and  innocence. 
Their  beauty  heighten'd  by  their  hopes  and  fear*. 

At  length  the  rite  is  ending.  All  fall  down 
In  eamcac  prayer,  all  of  all  ranks  together; 
And,  stretching  out  bis  han(b,  the  holy  man 
Proceeds  to  give  the  general  benediction ; 
When  hark,  a  din  of  voices  from  without. 
And  shrieks  and  groans  and  outcries  as  in  battle ! 
And  lo,  the  door  is  bnrst,  the  curtain  rent. 
And  armed  ruffians,  robbers  from  the  deep. 
Savage,  uncouth,  led  on  hy  Barbarigo, 
And  his  six  brothers  in  their  coats  of  steel. 
Are  standing  on  the  dinsshold  !  Statoe-like, 
Awhile  they  gaie  on  the  fallen  multitude, 
Each  with  his  sabre  up,  in  act  to  strike ; 
Then,  as  at  once  reeovering  from  the  spell, 
Rush  forward  to  the  altar,  and  as  soon 
Are  gone  again— amid  no  clash  of  arms 
Bearing  away  the  maidens  and  the  treasures. 

Where  are  they  now?— plooghing  the  distant  waves, 
Their  sails  aU  set,  and  they  upon  the  deck 
Standing  triumphant  To  the  East  they  go. 
Steering  for  Istria ;  their  accursed  barks 
(Well  are  they  known,  the  galliot  and  the  galley),  (57) 
Freighted  with  aH  that  gives  to  life  its  value! 
The  richest  argosies  were  poor  to  them ! 

Now  might  you  see  the  matrons  running  wih) 
Along  the  bench ;  the  men  half-arm'd  and  arming, 
One  with  a  shield,  one  vrith  a  casque  and  spear ; 
One  with  an  axe  hewing  the  mooring-chain 
Of  some  old  pinnace.  Not  a  rafi,  a  plank, 
But  on  thait  day  was  drifting.  In  an  boor 
Half  Venice  was  afloat.  But  long  before, 
Frantic  with  grief  and  seoming  all  control, 
The  Youths  were  gone  in  a  light  brigantine, 
Lying  at  anchor  near  the  Arsenal ; 
Each  haring  sworn,  and  by  die  holy  rood. 
To  slay  or  to  be  slain. 

And  from  the  tower 
The  watchman  gives  the  signal.  Tn  die  East 
A  ship  is  seen,  and  making  for  the  Port ; 
Her  flag  St  Mark's. — And  now  she  turns  the  point, 
Over  tlie  waters  like  a  sea-bird  flying ! 
Ha,  't  is  the  same,  't  is  dieirs !  from  stem  to  jirow 
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Hung  with  yreen  boof  ha,  she  comea,  she  comM,  restoring 
All  that  was  lost 

GcMstiDg,  with  narrow  laarcb, 
Priuli — like  a  tiger  in  his  spring, 
They  had  sarpriied  the  Comirs  where  they  lay 
Sharing  the  spoil  in  blind  security 
And  casting  lots — had  slain  them,  one  and  all. 
All  to  the  last,  and  flung  them  far  and  wide 
Into  the  sea,  their  proper  element ; 
Him  firef,  as  first  in  rank,  whose  name  so  long 
Had  hush'd  the  babes  of  Venice,  and  who  yet, 
Breathing  a  Utile,  in  his  look  retain'd 
The  fierceness  of  his  soul. 

Thus  were  the  Brides 
Lost  and  recovei'd ;  and  what  now  remain'd 
Bat  to  give  Thanks?    TwelTe  breast-plates  and  twelve 

crowns. 
Flaming  with  gems  and  gold,  the  votive  offerings 
Of  the  yonng  victors  to  their  Patron-Saint, 
Vuw'd  on  the  field  of  battle,  were  era-long 
Laid  at  his  feet ;  (58)  and  to  preserve  for  ever 
The  memory  of  a  day  so  full  of  change. 
From  joy  to  grief,  from  grief  to  joy  again, 
Through  many  an  age,  as  oft  as  it  came  round, 
"T  was  held  religiously  with  all  observance. 
The  Doge  resign'd  hb  crimson  for  pure  ermine; 
And  through  the  city  in  a  stately  barge  (Sg) 
Of  gold,  were  borne,  with  songs  and  symphonies, 
Twelve  ladies  young  and  noble.    Glad  they  were 
In  bridal  white  with  bridal  ornaments, 
Each  in  her  glittering  veil;  and  on  the  deck, 
As  on  a  bumish'd  throne,  they  glided  by ; 
No  window  or  balcony  but  adom'd 
With  hangings  of  rich  texture,  not  a  roof 
But  covet'd  with  beholders,  and  the  air 
Vocal  with  joy.    Onward  they  went,  their  oars 
Moving  in  concert  with  the  harmony. 
Through  the  Rialto  (60)  to  the  Ducal  Palace, 
And  at  a  banquet  there,  served  with  due  honour, 
Sate  representing,  in  the  eyes  of  all, 
£yes  not  nnwet,  I  ween,  with  grateful  tears, 
Their  lovely  ancestors,  the  Brides  of  Venice. 

XVI. 

FOSCARI. 

Lit  us  lift  up  die  curtain,  and  observe, 

What  passes  in  that  chamber.    Now  a  sigh. 

And  now  a  groan  is  heard.    Then  all  b  still. 

Twenty  are  sitting  as  in  judgment  there;  (61} 

Hen  who  liave  served  th^r  country,  and  grown  grey 

In  governments  and  distant  embassies, 

Men  eminent  alike  in  war  and  peace; 

Such  as  in  effigy  shall  long  adorn 

The  walls  of  Venice— to  show  what  she  has  been ! 

Their  garb  is  black,  and  black  the  arras  is, 

And  sad  the  general  aspect.    Yet  their  looks 

Are  calm,  are  cheerful ;  nothing  there  like  grief, 

Nothing  or  harsh  or  cruel.    Still  that  noise^ 

That  low  and  dismal  moaning. 

Half  withdrawn, 
A  litde  to  the  left,  sits  one  in  crimson, 
A  venerable  man,  fourscore  and  upward. 
Gold  drops  of  sweat  stand  on  his  furroVd  brow. 
His  hands  are  clcnch'd;  his  eyes  haif-ehut  and  glazed; 
His  shrunk  and  withered  limbs  rigid  as  marble. 
'T  is  Foscari,  the  Doge*    And  diere  is  one, 


A  young  man,  lying  at  his  feet,  stretch'd  CMit 

In  tortnra.    T  is  hts  son,  hn  <Mily  one ; 

T  is  Giacomo,  the  blessing  of  his  age, 

(Say,  has  he  lived  for  this?)  accused  of  murder. 

The  murder  of  the  Soiator  Donato. 

Last  night  the  proofs,  if  proofs  they  are,  vrere  dropt 

Into  the  lion's  mouth,  the  month  of  brass, 

That  gapes  and  goi^ies;  and  the  Doge  himself 

Must  sit  and  look  on  a  beloved  Son 

Suffering  tlie  Question. 

Twice,  to  die  in  peace. 
To  save  a  falling  house,  and  turn  the  hearts 
Of  his  fell  Adversaries,  those  who  now, 
Like  hell-hounds  in  full  cry,  are  running  down 
His  last  of  four,  twice  did  be  ask  their  leave 
To  lay  aside  the  Crown,  and  they  refuaed  him, 
An  oath  exacting,  never  more  to  ask  it; 
And  there  he  sits,  a  spectacle  of  woe, 
By  them,  his  rivals  in  the  State,  compelTd, 
Such  the  refinement  of  their  cruelty, 
To  keep  the  place  he  sigh'd  for. 

Once  again 
The  screw  is  tum'd ;  and,  as  it  turns,  the  Son 
Looks  up,  and,  in  a  faint  and  broken  accent. 
Murmurs  «  My  Father  !•  The  old  man  shrinks  back. 
And  in  his  mantle  muffles  up  his  face. 
•  Art  thou  not  guilty  T  says  a  voice,  that  once 
Would  greet  the  Sufferer  long  before  they  met. 
And  on  his  ear  strike  like  a  pleasant  music, 
«  Art  thou  not  guilty  7» — «  No  !  Indeed  1  am  not  !> 
But  all  is  unavailing.    In  that  Gourt 
Groans  arc  confessions ;  Patience,  Fortitude, 
The  work  of  Magic;  and,  releaaed,  upheld. 
For  Gondemnation,  from  his  Father's  lips 
He  bears  th<i  sentence,  «  Banishment  to  Ganda. 
Death,  if  he  loives  it.* 

And  the  bark  sets  sail ; 
And  he  is  gone  from  all  he  loves — for  ever! 
His  wifo,  his  boys,  and  his  disconsolate  parents  1 
Gone  in  the  dead  of  night — unseen  of  any — 
Without  a  word,  a  look  of  tenderness, 
To  be  caird  up,  when,  in  his  lonely  hours 
He  would  indulge  in  weeping. 

Like  a  ghcet. 
Day  after  day,  year  after  year,  he  haunts 
An  ancient  rampart,  that  o'erfaangs  the  sea; 
Gazing  on  vacancy,  and  hourly  starting 

To  answer  to  the  watch Alas,  how  changed 

From  him,  the  mirror  of  the  Youth  of  Venice, 
In  whom  the  slightest  thing,  or  whim  or  chance. 
Did  he  but  wear  his  doublet  so  and  so. 
All  follow'd;  at  whose  nuptials,  when  at  length 
He  won  that  maid  at  once  the  fairest,  noblest,  (6a) 
A  daughter  of  the  House  of  Gontarini, 
That  House  as  old  as  Venice,  now  among 
Its  ancestors  in  monumental  brass 
Numbering  eight  Doges — to  convey  her  home. 
The  Bilkcentaur  went  forth ;  and  thrice  the  Sun 
Shone  on  the  Ghivalry,  tliat,  front  to  front. 
And  blaze  on  blaze  reflecting,  met  and  ranged 
To  tourney  in  St  Mark's. 

But  lo,  at  last. 
Messengers  come.    He  is  recall'd :  his  heart 
Leaps  at  the  tidings.    He  embarks  :  the  boat 
Springs  to  the  oar,  and  back  again  he  goes — 
Into  that  very  Chamber !  there  to  lie 
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lo  hit oU  restmg-place,  the  bed  of  torture; 
And  ibcnoe  look  up  (five  long,  long  yean  of  Grief 
Btre  Dot  killed  either)  oo  hU  wretched  Sire, 
Sdllin  that  leat— as  thou|;h  he  had  not  left  ic, 
lounorabief  enveloped  in  his  mantle. 

But  now  he  comes,  convicted  of  a  crime 
Great  by  the  laws  of  Venice.     Night  and  day, 
Bnwding  oo  what  he  had  heen,  what  he  was, 
T  vu  more  than  he  could  bear.     His  longing-filt 
TUcken'd  apon  him.    His  desire  for  home 
hnme  a  madness;  and,  resolved  to  go. 
If  bat  to  die,  in  his  despair  he  writes 
A  Idler  to  Francesco,  Duke  of  Milan, 
Solicidnghis  inflnence  with  the  Slate, 
Afld  drops  it  to  be  found.—*  Would  ye  know  all ! 
I  Ime  tnntgreas'd,  offended  vrilfully;  (63) 
Aod  am  prepared  to  suffer  as  I  oughL 
Bat  let  me,  let  me,  if  but  for  an  instant 
(Ye  mast  content— for  all  of  you  are  sons, 
Mnt  of  you  husbands,  fathers),  let  me  fim 
Ual^  the  natural  feelings  of  a  man, 
Aod,  ere  I  die,  if  such  nay  sentence  be^ 
Pim  to  my  heart  ft  is  all  I  ask  of  you) 
Hy  wife,  my  ehildreo — and  my  aged  mother- 
Sty,  is  she  yet  alive  ?- 

He  is  condemned 
To  fs  ere  set  of  sun,  go  whence  he  came, 
A  baoish'd  man— end  for  a  year  to  breathe 
The  vapour  of  a  dungeon. — But  his  prayer 
(What  could  they  lem?)  is  granted. 

In  a  hall 
Open  and  crowded  by  the  common  rabble, 
T  vai  diere  a  trembling  Wife  and  her  four  sons 
Yet  young,  a  Mother,  borne  along,  bedridden, 
^  *o  old  Doge,  mustering  up  all  his  strength, 
Yliai  itra^di  how  small  1  assembled  now  to  meet 
^  io  long  lost,  long  monm'd,  one  who  for  them 
Bad  braved  so  much — death,  and  yet  worse  than  death — 
To  meet  him,  and  to  part  with  him  for  ever ! 

Tioie  and  their  heavy  wrongs  had  changed  them  all ; 
meet!    Tet  when  the  wife,  the  Mother  look'd 
^fUBi  'l  was  be  himself,  't  was  Giacomo, 
Tbeir  only  hope,  and  trust,  and  consolation ! 
And  all  clung  round  him,  weeping  bitterly; 
Weeping  the  more,  because  they  wept  in  vain. 

llonerved,  unsettled  in  his  mind  from  long 
And  eiquisile  pain,  he  sobs  aloud  and  cries 
'^^"tnC  the  old  Man's  cheek,  •  Help  me,  my  Father! 
^  Bw,  I  |»ay  thee,  live  once  more  among  you : 
let  me  go  home.* — •  My  Son,*  returns  the  Doge, 
''"Hering awhile  his  grief,  'if  I  may  still 
^  thee  my  Son,  if  thou  art  innocent, 
A«  I  would  fain  belicTe,-  but,  as  he  speaks, 
Be  fiUls,  ■  submit  without  a  murmur.* 

Night, 
That  ID  the  World  brought  revelry,  to  them 
'niaght  only  food  for  sorrow.    Giacomo 
Enbarked— to  die;  sent  to  an  early  grave 
For  thee,  Eriaio,  whose  death-bed  confeasion, 
*  He  is  most  innocenl !    'T  was  I  who  did  it !  > 
Came  when  he  slept  in  peace.    The  ship,  that  lail'd 
Swift  as  the  winds  with  his  recall  to  Honour, 
Bote  back  a  lifeless  corse.    Generous  as  brave. 


Affection,  kindness,  the  sweet  offices 

Of  lore  and  duty  were  to  him  as  needful 

As  was  his  daily  bread;— and  to  become 

A  by-word  in  the  meanest  mouths  of  Venice, 

Bringing  a  stain  on  those  who  gave  him  life, 

On  those,  alas,  now  worse  than  fatheriess — 

To  be  proclaim'd  a  ruffian,  a  night'Stabber, 

He  on  whom  none  before  had  breathed  reproach — 

He  lived  but  to  disprove  iL    That  hope  lost, 

Death  followed.    From  the  hour  he  went,  he  spoke  not; 

And  in  his  dungeon,  when  he  laid  him  down, 

He  sunk  to  rise  no  more.     Oh,  if  there  be 

Justice  in  Heaven,  and  we  are  assured  there  is, 

A  day  must  come  of  ample  fietribution ! 

Then  was  thy  cop,  old  Blan,  full  to  o'erflowing. 
But  thou  wert  yet  aliTO;  and  there  was  one. 
The  soul  and  spring  of  all  that  Enmity, 
Who  would  not  leave  thee ;  listening  on  thy  flank, 
Hungering  and  thirsting,  still  unsatisfied; 
One  of  a  name  illustrious  as  thine  own ! 
One  of  the  Ten !  one  of  the  Invisible  Three!  (64) 
T  was  Loredano. 

When  the  whelps  were  gone. 
He  would  dislodge  the  Lion  from  his  den  ; 
And,  leading  on  the  pack  he  long  had  led, 
The  miserable  pack  that  ever  howl'd 
Against  fallen  Greatness,  moved  that  Foscari 
Be  Doge  no  longer;  urging  his  great  age, 
His  incapacity  and  nothingness; 
Calling  a  Father's  sorrows  in  his  chamber 
Neglect  of  duty,  anger,  contumacy. 
>  I  am  most  willing  to  retire,*  said  Foscari: 

•  But  I  have  sworn,  and  cannot  of  myself. 
Do  with  me  as  ye  please.  ■ 

He  was  deposed, 
He,  who  had  reign'd  so  long  and  gloriously; 
His  ducal  bonnet  taken  from  his  brow. 
His  robes  stript  off,  his  ring,  that  ancient  symbol, 
Broken  before  him.     But  now  notliing  moved 
The  meekness  of  his  soul.     All  things  alike ! 
Among  the  six  that  came  with  the  decree, 
Foscari  saw  one  he  knew  not,  and  inquired 
His  name.     •  I  am  the  son  of  Marco  Mcmmo.* 

•  Ah,*  he  replied,  *  thy  father  was  my  friend.* 

And  now  he  goes.  ■  It  h  the  hour  and  past. 
I  have  no  business  here.* — ■  But  wilt  thou  not 
Avoid  the  gaxing  crowd  7  That  way  is  private.* 

•  No!  as  I  eoter'd,  so  will  I  retire.* 

And,  leaning  on  his  staff,  he  left  the  Palace, 
His  residence  for  four-and-lhirty  years. 
By  the  same  staircase  he  came  up  in  splendour, 
The  staircase  of  the  Giants.    Turning  round, 
When  in  the  court  below,  he  stopt  and  i^id, 

•  My  merits  brought  me  hither.    I  depart. 
Driven  hy  the  malice  of  my  Enemies.* 

Then  through  the  crowd  withdrew,  poor  as  he  came, 

And  in  his  gondola  went  off,  unfollow'd 

But  by  the  sighs  of  them  tliat  dared  not  speak. 

This  journey  was  his  last.     When  the  bell  rang, 
Next  day,  announcing  a  new  Doge  to  Venice, 
It  found  him  on  his  knees  before  the  altar,  (65) 
Clasping  his  aged  hands  in  earnest  prayer ; 
And  then  he  died.    Ere  half  its  task  was  done. 
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It  rang  his  koell. 

Bot  whence  the  deadly  hate 
That  caused  all  this— the  hate  of  Loredano? 
It  was  a  legacy  his  Father  left  him. 
Who,  hui  for  Foscari,  had  reigo'd  in  Yenice, 
And,  like  the  Tenom  in  the  serpent's  bag, 
Gathered  and  grew !  Nothing  but  tnm'd  to  Tenom ! 
In  rain  did  Foacari  sue  for  peace,  for  friendship, 
Offering  in  marriage  his  fair  Isabel. 
He  changed  not ;  with  a  dreadful  piety, 
Studying  revenge ;  listening  alone  to  those 
Who  taik'd  of  vengeance;  grasping  by  the  hand 
Those  in  their  leal  (and  none,  alas,  wefe  wanting) 
Who  came  to  tell  him  of  another  Wrong, 
Done  or  imagined.  When  his  father  died, 
'T  was  whispered  in  his  ear,  ■  He  died  by  poison!* 
He  wrote  it  on  the  tomb  (t  is  there  in  marble) 
And  in  his  ledger-book — (66)  among  his  debtora— 
Entered  the  name,  •  Fiarcisco  Fosgabi.k 
And  added,  «  For  the  murder  of  my  Father,  t 
tearing  a  blank — to  be  filFd  up  heteafter. 
When  Foscari's  noble  heart  at  length  gave  way. 
He  took  the  volume  from  the  shelf  again 
Calmly,  and  with  his  pen  fiU'd  up  the  blank, 
Inscribing,  «  He  has  paid  me.t 

Ye  who  sit. 
Brooding  from  day  to  day,  from  day  to  day 
Chewing  the  bitter  cud,  and  starting  up 
As  though  the  hour  was  come  to  whet  your  fangs, 
And,  like  the  Pisan,  *  gnaw  the  hairy  scalp 
Of  him  who  had  offended— if  ye  must. 
Sit  and  brood  on  ;  but  oh  1  forbear  to  teach 
The  lesson  to  yonr  children. 

XVII. 

ARQUA. 

TntB  is,  within  three  leagues  and  less  of  Padua 

(The  Paduan  student  knows  it,  honours  it), 

A  lonely  tomb-stone  in  a  mountain-churchyard; 

And  1  arrived  tlicrc  as  the  sun  declined 

Low  in  the  west.  The  gentle  airs,  that  breathe 

Fragrance  at  ere,  were  rising,  and  the  birds 

Singing  their  ^rewell-song — the  very  song 

They  sung  the  night  that  tomb  received  a  tenant; 

When,  as  alive,  clothed  in  his  Canon's  Iiabit, 

And,  slowly  winding  down  the  narrow  path, ' 

He  came  to  rest  there.  Nobles  of  the  land. 

Princes  and  prelates  mingled  in  his  train. 

Anxious  by  any  act,  while  yet  they  could. 

To  catch  a  ray  of  glory  by  reflection ; 

And  from  that  hour  have  kindred  spirits  flock'd  (67) 

From  distant  countries,  from  the  north,  the  south. 

To  see  where  he  is  laid. 

Twelve  years  ago, 
When  I  descended  the  impetuous  Rhone, 
Its  Tincyards  of  such  great  and  old  renown,  (68) 
Its  castles,  each  with  some  romantic  tale, 
Vanishing  fast — tlie  pilot  at  the  stern. 
He  who  had  steer'd  so  long,  standing  aloft, 
His  eyes  on  the  white  breakers,  and  his  hands 
On  what  at  once  served  him  for  oar  and  rudder, 
A  huge  misshapen  plank— tlie  bark  itKlf 
Frail  and  uncouth,  launch'd  to  return  no  more. 
Such  as  a  shipwreck'd  man  might  hope  to  build, 
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Urged  by  the  lofve  of  home— when  I  descended 

Two  long,  long  days'  silence,  suspense  on  board, 

It  was  to  offer  at  thy  fount,  Valclusa, 

Entering  the  arched  Cave,  to  wander  where 

Petrarch  had  wandev'd,  in  a  trance  to  sit 

Where  in  his  peasant-dress  he  loved  to  sit. 

Musing,  reciting— ^n  some  rock  moss-grown. 

Or  the  fantastic  root  of  some  old  6g-tree, 

That  drinks  the  living  waters  as  they  stream 

Over  their  emerald-bed ;  and  could  I  now 

Noglect  to  visit  Arqna,  (69)  where,  at  last. 

When  he  had  done  and  settled  with  the  world. 

When  all  the  illusions  of  his  Youth  were  fled. 

Indulged  perhaps  too  long,  cheririi'd  too  fondly, 

He  came  for  the  conclnsion  ?  Half-way  up 

He  built  his  house,  (70)  whence  as  by  stealth  he  caught, 

Among  the  hills,  a  glimpse  of  busy  life, 

That  soothed,  not  stin'd.— But  knock,  and  enler  in. 

This  was  his  chamber.  'T  is  as  when  he  left  it ; 

As  if  he  now  were  bnsy  in  his  garden. 

And  this  his  closet.  Here  he  sate  and  read. 

This  was  his  chair;  and  in  it,  unobserved, 

Reading,  or  thinking  of  his  absent  friends. 

He  pass'd  away  as  in  a  quiet  slumber. 

Peace  to  this  re^on !  Peace  to  all  who  dvrdl  here ! 
They  know  his  value     every  coming  step. 
That  gathers  ronnd  the  children  from  their  play. 
Would  tell  them  if  they  knew  not. — But  could  aaght. 
Ungentle  or  ungenerous,  spring  up 
Where  he  is  sleeping ;  where,  and  in  an  age 
Of  savage  warfare  and  blind  bigotry. 
He  cultured  all  that  could  refine,  eialt;  (71) 
Leading  to  better  things! 

xvin. 

GINEYBA. 

Ir  ever  you  should  come  to  Ifodena, 
Where  among  other  trophies  may  be  seen, 
Tassoni's  bucket  (in  its  chain  it  hangs,  (7a) 
Within  that  reverend  tower,  the  Guirlandina), 
Stop  at  a  Palace  near  the  Reggio^te, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Orsini, 
Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace. 
And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses, 
Will  long  detain  you — but,  before  yon  go. 
Enter  the  house — forget  it  not,  I  pray — 
And  look  awhile  upon  a  picture  there. 

T  is  of  a  Lady  in  her  eariiest  youth. 
The  last  of  that  illustrious  family ; 
Done  by  Zampieri  (78) — but  by  whom  I  care  not. 
He,  who  observes  it — ere  he  passes  on, 
Gaxes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again, 
That  he  may  call  it  up,  when  far  away. 

She  sits,  inclining  forward  as  to  q>eak. 
Her  lips  half-open,  and  her  finger  up, 
As  though  she  said  «i-Beware!»  her  vest  of  gold 
Broider'd  with  flowers,  and  clasp'd  from  head  to  foot. 
An  emerald-«tone  in  every  golden  clasp; 
And  on  her  brow,  foirer  than  alabaster, 
A  coronet  of  pearis. 

But  then  her  fooe. 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth. 
The  overflowings  of  an  innocent 
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h  haniils  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled. 
Like  tome  wild  melody! 

JUone  it  hangs 
Over  a  mouldering  heir-loom,  its  companion, 
An  oaken-chest,  half-eaten  by  the  worm, 
lot  richly  carred  by  Antony  of  Trent 
Wldi  scriptare-siories  from  the  Life  of  Christ ; 
A  chest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  doeal  fobes  of  some  old  Ancestor— 
That  by  the  way — it  may  be  true  or  false- 
Bat  don't  fQWfgBt  the  picture ;  and  you  will  not, 
When  you  hare  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  there. 

She  was  an  only  chiU — her  name  Ginerra, 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  Father; 
And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride, 
Marrying  an  only  son,  Francesco  Doria, 
Her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  lore. 

Jost  as  she  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dress, 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gaiety, 
Ber  pranks  llie  fiirourite  theme  of  erery  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour ; 
Bow,  frowning,  smiling,  for  the  hundredth  time. 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady,  preach'd  decorum  ; 
And,  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth,  she  gare 
Her  hand,  widi  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

Great  was  the  joy;  but  at  the  Nuptial  feast. 
When  all  ante  down,  the  Bride  herMlf  was  wanting. 
Sor  was  she  to  be  found !  Her  Father  cried, 

•  T  is  bat  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love !  • 

And  fiird  his  glass  lo  all ;  but  his  hand  shook. 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
1  was  ImC  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laughing  and  looking  back  and  flying  still, 
Her  irorf-ioolh  imprinted  on  his  finger. 
Bat  now,  alas,  she  was  not  to  he  foand ; 
Btf  from  that  hour  could  any  thing  be  gness'd. 
Bat  that  she  was  not ! 

Weary  of  his  life, 
Frsneesco  flew  to  Vtnice,  and,  embarking, 
Flnn^  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 
Orsini  liTed— and  long  might  you  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something. 
Something  he  could  not  find — he  knew  not  what. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remain'd  awhile 
Silent  and  tfsianilrsi    thm  went  to  strangen. 

FuU  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  forgotten, 
When  OB  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  aearch 
Hid  the  old  lamher  in  the  Gallery, 
Thai  mooldering  cheit  was  noticed;  and 't  waaiaid 
By  ooe  aa  ysvngi  >•  thoughtless  as  Gincvra, 

•  Why  not  remoYO  it  from  its  Inrking-placeTs 
T  WM  done  as  soon  as  said;  bat  on  the  way 
It  bant,  it  fell ;  and  lo,  a  skelston. 

With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald-slon^ 
A  golden  cbsp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold. 
AU  else  had  perish'd— save  a  wedding-ring. 
And  a  amnll  seal,  her  mother's  legacy. 
Engraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both, 


There  then  had  she  foani  a  grave 
Within  that  chest  had  she  conceai'd  henelf, 
FfattleriBc  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  Ao  happy; 


When  a  spring-lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  there, 
Fasten 'd  her  down  for  ever ! 

XIX. 

BOLOGNA. 

T  WAS  night ;  the  n<»se  and  bustle  of  the  day 

Were  o'er.  The  mountebank  no  longer  wrought 

Miraculous  cures  ■  -he  and  his  stage  were  gone ; 

And  he  who,  when  the  crisis  of  his  tale 

Game,  and  all  stood  breathless  with  hope  and  fear. 

Sent  round  his  cap ;  and  he  who  thrumm'd  his  wire 

And  sang,  with  pleading  look  and  plaintive  strain 

Melting  the  paseenger.  Thy  thousand  cries,  ' 

So  well  pourtray'd  and  by  a  son  of  thine, 

Whose  voice  had  swell'd  the  hubbub  in  his  youth. 

Were  hush'd,  Bologna;  silence  in  the  streets, 

The  squares,  when  hark,  the  clattering  of  fleet  hoofs; 

And  soon  a  courier,  posting  as  from  far. 

Bousing  and  holster,  hoot  and  belted  coat 

And  doublet,  stain'd  with  many  a  various  soil, 

Stopt  and  alighted.  T  was  where  hangs  aloft 

That  ancient  sign,  the  pilgrim,  welcoming 

All  who  arrive  there,  all  perhaps  save  those 

Clad  like  himself,  with  staff  and  soallop^hell. 

Those  on  a  pilgrimage :  and  now  approach'd 

Wheels,  through  the  lofty  porticoes  resounding. 

Arch  beyond  arch,  a  shelter  or  a  shade 

As  the  sky  changes.  To  the  gate  they  came; 

And,  ere  the  man  had  half  his  story  done. 

Mine  liost  received  the  Masters-one  long  used 

To  sojourn  among  stran^rs,  every  where 

(Go  where  he  would,  along  the  wildest  track) 

Flinging  a  charm  that  shall  not  soon  be  lost. 

And  leaving  footsteps  to  be  traced  by  those 

Who  love  the  haunts  of  Genius ;  one  who  saw, 

Observed,  nor  shunn'd  the  busy  scenes  of  life, 

But  mingled  not,  and,  mid  the  din,  the  stir. 

Lived  as  a  separate  SpiriL 

Much  had  pasiTd 
Since  last  wc  parted;  and  those  five  short  year^— 
Much  had  they  told !  Hn  clustering  locks  were  tnm'd 
Grey ;  nor  did  aught  recall  the  Youth  that  swam 
From  Sestos  to  Abydos.  Yet  his  voice. 
Still  it  was  sweet;  still  from  bit  eye  the  thought 
Flash'd  lightning-like,  nor  linger'd  on  the  way. 
Waiting  for  words.  Far,  far  into  the  night 
We  sate,  c<»versing — ^no  unwelcome  hour. 
The  hour  we  met;  and,  when  Aurora  rose. 
Rising,  we  dimb'd  the  rugged  Apennine. 

Well  I  remember  how  the  golden  snn 
Fill'd  with  its  beams  the  unfathomable  gulA^ 
As  on  we  travell'd,  and  along  the  ridge, 
'Mid  groves  of  cork  and  cistus  and  wild  fig, 
Bis  motley  household  came — Not  last  nor  least, 
Battista,  who  upon  the  moonlight'-tsa 
Of  Venice,  had  so  ably,  lealoasly 
Served,  and,  at  parting,  flung  bis  oar  away 
To  follow  through  the  world ;  who  vriihoat  slain 
Mad  worn  so  long  that  honourable  badge,* 

*  8«e  tba  Cri«t  of  Bologaa,  at  drawn  by  Aaalbal  Gamod.  He  waa 
of  tery  humbla  orifin ;  and,  to  oomcc  hb  brothar'i  Tanlty,  oaee 
■aat  him  a  portrait  of  their  hihar,  tba  uilor,  threading  hit  aeadle. 

*  The  prtaaliial  foadelier.  II  Ikata  dl  poppa,  «aa  ataMNi  always 
ia  the  ooaBdeeoe  of  hia  Baitor,  saA  aapleyad  aa  aceaii— ■  ihat 
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The  gondolier's,  in  a  Patrician  House 
Arguing  unlimited  trust. — Not  last  nor  least. 
Thou,  though  declining  in  thy  beauty  and  strength, 
Faithful  Moretto,  to  the  latest  hour 
Guarding  his  chamber-door,  and  now  along 
The  silent,  sullen  strand  of  Hiasolonghi 
Howling  in  grief. 

He  had  j  ust  left  that  pUce 
Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  Adrian  sea,^ 
Rarenna;  where,  from  Dante*s  sacred  tomb 
He  had  so  oft,  as  many  a  verse  declares,* 
Drawn  inspiration ;  where,  at  twilight-time. 
Through  Uie  pine-forest  wandering  with  loose  rein» 
Wandering  and  lost,  he  had  so  oft  beheld  > 
(What  is  not  visible  to  a  Poets  eyej>) 
The  spectre-knight,  the  hell-hounds,  and  their  prey, 
The  chase,  the  slaughter,  and  the  festal  mirth 
Suddenly  blasted.     T  was  a  tlieme  he  loved, 
But  others  claim'd  their  turn ;  and  many  a  tower, 
Shattei'd,  uprooted  from  its  native  rock, 
Itt  strength  the  pride  of  some  heroic  age. 
Appeared  and  vanbh'd  (many  a  sturdy  steer  i 
Yoked  and  unyoked),  while  as  in  happier  days 
He  poured  his  spirit  forth.    The  past  forgot. 
All  was  enjoyment.    Not  a  cloud  obscured 
Present  or  future. 

He  is  now  at  rest; 
And  praise  and  blame  fall  on  his  ear  alike, 
Now  dull  in  death.    Yes,  Byron,  thou  art  gone, 
Gone  like  a  star  that  through  the  firmament 
Shot  and  was  lost,  in  iti  eccentric  course 
Dazsling,  perplexing.    Yet  thy  heart,  methinks. 
Was  generous,  noble — noble  in  its  scorn 
Of  all  things  low  or  little;  nothing  there 
Sordid  or  servile.     If  imagined  wrongs 
Pursued  thee,  urging  thee  sometimes  to  do 
Things  long  regretted,  oft,  as  many  know. 
None  more  than  I,  thy  gratitude  would  build 
On  slight  foundations:  and,  if  in  thy  life 
Not  happy,  in  thy  death  thou  surely  wert. 
Thy  wish  accomplish'd ;  dying  in  the  land 
Where  thy  young  mind  had  caught  ethereal  fire, 
Dying  in  Greece,  and  in  a  cause  so  glorious! 

They  in  thy  train — ah,  little  did  they  think. 
As  round  we  went,  that  they  so  soon  should  sit 
Mourning  beside  thee,  while  a  Nation  moum'd, 
Changing  her  festal  for  her  funeral  song ; 
That  they  so  soon  should  hear  the  minute-gon. 
As  morning  gleam'd  on  what  remain'd  of  thee, 
Roll  o*er  the  sea,  the  mountains,  numbering 
Thy  years  of  joy  and  sorrov. 

Thou  art  gone; 

And  he  who  would  assail  thee  in  thy  grave, 
Oh,  let  him  pause  I    For  who  among  us  ail. 
Tried  as  thou  wert — even  from  thine  earliest  years, 
When  wandering,  yet  unspoilt,  a  highland-boy— 
Tried  as  thou  wert,  and  with  thy  soul  of  flame; 
Pleasure,  while  yet  the  down  was  on  thy  cheek. 
Uplifting,  pressing,  and  to  lips  like  thine, 
Her  charmed  cup — ah,  who  among  us  all 
Could  say  he  had  not  ayd  as  much,  and  more? 

*  Adrianan  aMTC.— Cie.  *  See  tbe  Propbecy  of  Davtb. 

*  8m  th«  ttl«  ■■  told  bj  Boccaccio  and  Drtdrm. 

*  They  wtlt  Cor  tbo  tnTVllor's  esrriafe  at  tho  fool  of  eTory  hill. 


XX. 

FLORENCE. 

Or  all  the  fairest  cities  of  the  earth 
None  are  so  fair  as  Florence.    "T  is  a  gem 
Of  purest  ray,  a  treasure  tot  a  casket ! 
And  what  a  glorious  lustre  did  it  shed,(74) 
When  it  emerged  from  darkness!   Search  within. 
Without,  all  is  enchantment!    "T  is  the  past 
Contending  with  the  present;  and  in  turn 
Each  has  the  mastery. 

In  this  chapel  wrought  (jS) 
Hassaccio ;  and  he  slumbers  underneath. 
Wouldst  thou  behold  his  monument?   Look  round! 
And  know  that  where  we  stand,  stood  oft  and  long, 
Oft  till  the  day  was  gone,  Raphael  himself, 
He  and  his  haughty  Rival — patiently, 
Humbly,  to  leam  of  those  who  came  before. 
To  steal  a  spark  from  their  authentic  fitre. 
Theirs,  who  first  broke  the  gloom.  Sons  of  the  Momiog. 

There,  on  the  seat  that  runs  along  the  waU, 
South  of  the  Church,  east  of  the  belfry-tower 
(Thou  canst  not  miss  it),  in  the  sultry  time 
Would  Dante  sit  conversing  (76),  and  with  those 
Who  little  tliought  that  in  his  hand  he  held 
The  balance,  and  assigned  at  his  good  pleasure 
To  each  his  place  in  the  invisible  worid. 
To  some  an  upper,  some  a  lower  region ; 
Reserving  in  his  secret  mind  a  niche 
For  thee,  Sallrello,  who  with  quirks  of  law 
Hadst  plagued  him  sore,  and  carefully  requiting  (77) 
Such  as  ere-long  condemn'd  his  morud  part 
To  fire.  (78)    Sit  down  awhile — then  by  die  gates 
Wondrously  wrought,  so  beautiful,  so  gloriout, 
That  they  might  serve  to  be  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
Enter  the  Baptistery.    That  place  he  loved, 
Calling  it  his !    And  in  his  visits  there 
Well  might  he  uke  delight !     For,  when  a  child, 
Playing,  with  venturous  feet,  near  and  yet  nearer 
One  of  the  fonts,  fell  in,  he  flew  and  saved  him,  (79) 
Flew  with  an  energy,  a  violence. 
That  broke  the  marble — a  mishap  ascribed 
To  evil  motives;  his,  alas!  to  lead 
A  life  of  trouble,  and  ere-long  to  leave 
AU  things  most  dear  to  him,  ere-long  to  know 
How  salt  another's  bread  is,  and  how  toilsome 
The  going  up  and  down  another's  stairs. 

Nor  then  forget  that  Chamber  of  tbe  Dead  (80), 
Where  the  gigantic  forms  of  Night  and  Day, 
Tum'd  into  stone,  rest  everlastingly. 
Yet  still  are  breathing;  and  shed  round  at  noon 
A  twofold  influence — only  to  be  felt— 
A  light,  a  darkness,  mingling  each  with  each; 
Both  and  yet  neither.     There,  from  age  to  a^ 
Two  Ghosts-are  sitting  on  their  sepulchres. 
That  is  the  Duke  Lorenzo.     Mark  him  wdl  (81). 
He  meditates,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
What  scowls  beneath  his  broad  and  helm-like  bonnet  I 
Is  it  a  face,  or  but  an  eyelesB  scull? 
'T  is  hid  in  shade;  yet,  like  the  basilisk. 
It  fascinates,  and  is  intolerable. 
His  mien  is  noble,  most  majestical! 
Then  most  so,  when  the  distant  choir  is  heard. 
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Ai  mom  or  «ve — nor  fail  thou  fo  allmd 

On  that  thrice-ballow'd  day,(^*)  wheo  all  an  Ifatra ; 

Wb«a  all,  propitiaung  with  aoleniD  ton^ 

With  li^ht,  aod  frankinceiMe,  and  lioly  water, 

Yiiit  the  Dead.     Then  wile  thoa  feel  bis  power ! 

But  lec  noc  Scalpcore,  PaindDg,  Poesy, 
Or  they,  iKe  maMen  of  tliase  mighty  tpelto, 
Dcfaio  ua.     Oar  firei  homage  is  to  Virtue. 
Where,  in  wliaC  dungeon  of  the  Citadel 
(It  must  he  known — the  writing  on  the  wall  (83) 
Cannot  be  gone — "l  was  cut  in  with  his  dagger, 
Ere,  on  bis  knees  io  God,  he  slew  himself). 
Where,  in  wrbat  dungeon,  did  Filippo  Strozzi, 
The  last,  the  greatest  of  the  Men  of  Florence, 
Breathe  out  his  soul — lest  in  his  agony. 
When  on  tlie  rack  and  call'd  upon  to  answer, 
He  migbt  accuse  the  golltleie. 

That  debt  paid, 
Bat  wish  a  aigh,  a  tear  for  bunuin  frailty. 
We  may  return,  and  once  more  give  a  loose 
To  the  delighted  spirit — worshipping. 
In  her  small  temple  of  rich  workmanship,' 
Venua  herself,  who,  when  she  left  the  skies, 
Game  ht^er. 

XXI. 

DON  GARZIA. 

Among  the  awful  forms  that  stand  assembled 
In  the  great  square  of  Florence,  may  be  seen 
Thai  Coaaio,(84)  not  the  Father  of  bis  Country, 
>'ot  be  so  styled,  but  he  who-play'd  the  tyrant. 
Clad  In  rich  armour  like  a  paladin. 
But  with  his  helmet  off— in  kingly  state. 
Aloft  he  sits  upon  his  hone  of  brass ; 
And  they,  who  read  the  legend  underneath, 
Go  and  pronounce  him  happy.     Yet  there  is 
A  Chamber  at  Grosseio,  that,  if  walls 
ConJd  speak,  and  tell  of  what  is  done  within, 
Would  turn  your  admiration  iolo  pity. 
Half  of  what  pass'd,  died  witli  him ;  but  the  rest, 
AH  he  discover'd  when  the  fit  was  on. 
All  that,  by  those  who  Uslen'd,  could  be  glean'd 
From  broken  sentences  and  starts  in  sleep, 
la  told,  and  by  an  honest  Chronicler.  (8  5) 

Two  of  his  sons,  Giovanni  and  Garzla 
(The  eldest  had  not  seen  his  sixteenth  summer), 
Went  lo  the  chase ;  but  one  of  Uiem,  Giovanni, 
Uia  best  beloved,  the  glory  of  his  house, 
Aetum'd  not ;  and  at  close  of  day  was  found 
Bathed  in  his  innocent  blood.     Too  well,  alas! 
The  trembling  Cosmo  guess'd  the  deed,  the  doer ; 
And  baTing  caused  the  body  to  be  home 
In  secrat  to  that  chamber — at  an  hour 
When  all  slept  sound,  save  the  disconsolate  Motlier,'(86) 
Who  little  thought  of  what  was  yet  to  come, 
And  lived  but  to  be  told — he  bade  Garzla 
Arise  and  follow  him.    Holding  in  one  hand 
A  w^inking  lamp,  and  in  tlie  other  a  key 
Haaaive  and  dungeon-like,  thither  he  led ; 
And,  haTing  enter'd  in  and  lock'd  the  door, 
The  father  fis'd  his  eyes  upon  the  son, 
And  closely  question'd  him.     No  change  betray'd 

*TheTrili«a«.  *  Eleoaon  dt  Toledo. 


Or  guilt  or  fear.    Then  Cosmo  lifted  up 

The  bloody  sheet.  «•  Look  there!  Look  there N  he  cried, 

■  Blood  calls  for  blood — and  from  a  fother's  hand ! 

— Unless  thyself  wilt  save  him  that  sad  office. 

What!i  he  excUim'd,  when,  shuddering  at  the  sight, 

The  boy  breathed  out,  « I  stood  but  on  my  guard.* 

uDarest  thou  tlien  blacken  one  who  never  wrong*d  thee, 

Who  would  not  set  his  foot  upon  a  worm! — 

Yes,  thou  must  die,  test  others  fall  by  thee, 

And  thou  shouldst  be  the  slayer  of  us  all.n 

Then  from  Garzia's  side  he  took  the  dagger. 

That  fatal  one  which  spilt  his  brother's  blood; 

And,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  •  Great  God !»  he  cried, 

«■  Grant  me  the  strength  to  do  an  act  of  Justice. 

Thou  knowest  what  it  costs  me;  but,  alas. 

How  can  I  spare  myself,  sparing  none  else?  • 

Grant  me  the  strength,  the  will— and  oh  forgive 

The  sinful  soul  of  a  most  wretched  son. 

'T  is  a  moKt  wretched  father  who  implores  it.  • 

Long  on  Garzia's  neck  he  hung,  and  wept 

Tenderly,  long  press'd  him  to  his  bosom ; 

And  then,  but  while  he  held  him  by  the  arm. 

Thrusting  him  backward,  tum'd  away  his  face, 

And  subb'd  him  to  the  hearL 

Well  might  De  Thou, 
When  in  his  youth  he  came  to  Cosmo's  court. 
Think  on  tlie  past;  and,  as  he  wander'd  through 
Tlie  Ancieul  Palace  (8 7) -•  through  those  ample  spaces 
Silent,  deserted<— stop  awhile  to  dwell 
Upon  two  portraits  there,  drawn  on  the  wall  (88) 
Together,  as  of  two  in  bonds  of  love. 
One  in  a  Cardinal's  habit,  one  in  black. 
Those  of  the  unhappy  brothers,  and  infer 
From  the  deep  silence  that  his  questions  drew,  (89) 
The  terrible  truth. 

W^dl  might  he  heave  a  sigh 
For  poor  hnmaftity,  when  he  beheld 
That  very  Cosmo  shaking  o'er  his  fire. 
Drowsy  and  deaf  and  inarticulate, 
Wrapt  in  his  night-gown,  o'er  a  sick-man's  mess, 
In  the  last  stagc^dcath-struck  and  deadly  pale  { 
His  wife,  another,  not  his  Eleonora, 
At  once  his  nurse  and  his  interpreter. 

XXII. 
THE  CAMPAGNA  OF  FLORENCE. 

'T  IS  morning.     Let  us  wander  through  tlie  fields. 
Where  Cimabue  (90)  found  a  shepherd-boy' 
Tracing  his  idle  fancies  on  the  ground; 
And  let  us  from  the  top  of  Fiesole, 
Whence  Galileo's  gUss  by  night  observed 
The  phases  of  the  moon,  look  round  below 
On  Amo's  vale,  where  the  dove-colour'd  oxen 
Are  ploughing  up  and  down  among  the  vinos. 
While  many  a  careless  note  is  sung  aloud, 
Filling  the  air  with  sweetness — and  on  (hec, 
Beautiful  Florence,  (91)  all  within  thy  walls, 
Thy  groves  and  gardens,  pinnacles  and  lowei-s, 
Drawn  to  our  feet. 

From  that  small  spire,  just  caught 
Dy  the  bright  ray,  that  church  among  the  rest  (9:1) 
By  One  of  Old  distinguish 'd  as  The  Bride, 
Let  us  pursue  in  thought  (what  can  we  better?) 
Those  who  assembled  there  at  malin-prayoi-s,'  («)3j 
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Who,  wheir  Vioe  reveU'd  and  along  the  •tree! 
Tables  were  aet,  what  lime  the  bearer's  bell 
Radk  to  demand  the  dead  at  erery  door. 
Came  out  into  the  meadows;  (94)  and,  awhile 
Wandering  in  idleness,  but  not  in  folly, 
Sate  down  in  the  high  grass  and  in  the  shade 
Of  many  a  tcoe  sun-proof — day  after  day, 
When  all  was  still  and  nothing  to  be  heard 
But  the  cicala's  voice  among  the  oliTes, 
Relating  in  a  ring,  to  banish  care. 
Their  hundred  novels. 

Round  the  hill  they  went,(95) 
Round  underneath — first  to  a  splendid  house, 
Gherardi,  as  an  old  tradition  runs. 
That  on  the  left,  just  rising  from  the  vale; 
A  place  for  Luxury — the  painted  rooms, 
The  open  galleries  and  middle  court 
Not  unprepared,  fragrant  and  gay  with  flowers. 
Then  west-ward  to  another,  nobler  yet; 
That  on  the  right,  now  known  as  the  Palmieri, 
Where  Art  with  Nature  vied — a  Paradise, 
With  verdurous  walls,  and  many  a  trelliss*d  walk 
All  rose  and  jasmine,  many  a  fbrest-vista 
CroM'd  by  the  deer.    Then  to  the  Ladies'  Valley; 
And  the  clear  lake,  that  seem'd  as  by  enchantment 
To  lift  up  to  the  snrfoce  every  stone 
Of  lustre  there,  and  the  diminutive  fish 
Innumerable,  dropt  with  crimson  and  gold, 
Now  motionless,  now  glancing  to  the  sun. 

Who  has  not  dwelt  on  their  voluptuous  day? 
The  morning-banquet  by  the  fountain-side,  (96) 
The  dance  that  follow'd,  and  the  noon-tide  slumber; 
Then  the  tales  told  in  turn,  as  round  they  lay 
On  carpets,  the  fresh  waters  murmuring; 
And  the  short  interval  fill'd  up  with  games 
Of  Chess,  and  talk,  and  reading  old  Romances, 
Till  supper-time,  when  many  a  syren-Toice 
Sung  down  the  stars,  and  in  the  grass  the  torches 
Burnt  brighter  for  their  absence. 

He,  *  whose  dream 
It  was  ( it  was  no  more )  sleeps  in  Val  d'Elsa, 
Sleeps  in  the  church,  where  ( in  his  ear,  I  ween) 
The  Friar  poured  out  his  catalogue  of  treasures ;  (97) 
A  ray,  imprimis,  of  the  star  that  shone 
To  the  Wise  Hen ;  a  phial-full  of  sounds. 
The  musical  chimes  of  the  great  bells  that  hung 
In  Solomon's  Temple  ;  and,  though  last  not  least, 
A  feather  from  the  Angel  Gabriel's  wing, 
Dropt  in  the  Virgin's  chamber. 

That  dark  ridge, 
Stretching  away  in  the  South-east,  conceals  it ; 
Not  so  his  lowly  roof  and  scanty  farm,  (98) 
His  copse  and  rill,  if  yet  a  trace  be  left. 
Who  lived  in  Val  di  Pesa,  suffering  long 
Exile  and  want,  and  the  keen  shafts  of  Malice, 
With  an  unclouded  mind.'    The  glimmering  tower 
On  the  grey  rock  beneath,  his  land-mark  once, 
Now  serves  for  ours,  and  points  out  where  he  ate 
His  bread  with  cheerfulness. 

Who  sees  him  not 
( 'T  is  his  own  sketch  —he  drew  it  from  himself)  (99) 
Playing  the  bird-catcher,  and  sallying  forth 
In  an  autumnal  mom,  laden  with  cages. 
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To  catch  a  thrush  on  every  lime-twig  there ; 

Or  in  the  wood  among  his  wood-catiers ; 

Or  in  the  tavern  by  the  highway-side 

At  tric-trac  with  the  miller ;  or  at  night, 

Doffing  h's  rustic  suit,  and,  duly  clad. 

Entering  hb  closet,  and,  among  his  hooka. 

Among  the  Great  of  every  age  and  clime, 

A  numerous  court,  turning  to  whom  he  pleated. 

Questioning  each  why  he  did  this  or  that. 

And  learning  how  to  overcome  the  fear 

Of  poverty  and  death  T 

Nearer  we  hail 
Thy  sunny  slope,  Arcetri,  sung  of  Old 
For  its  green  wine  (100) — dearer  to  me,  to  motC, 
As  dwelt  on  by  that  great  Astronomer,* 
Seven  years  a  prisoner  at  the  city-gate,  (101) 
Let  in  but  in  his  grave^lothes.    Sacred  be 
His  cottage  (justly  was  it  call'd  The  Jewel!)  (loa) 
Sacred  tlie  vineyard,  where,  while  yet  his  sight 
Glimmer* d,  at  blush  of  dawn  he  dress'd  his  Tinel, 
Chanting  aloud  in  gaiety  of  heart 
Some  verse  of  Ariosto.    There,  unseen,  (f  o3) 
In  manly  beauty  Milton  stood  before  him, 
Gaxing  with  reverent  awe — Milton,  his  guest. 
Just  then  come  forth,  all  life  and  enterprise ; 
Ee  in  his  old  age  and  extremity. 
Blind,- at  noon-<lay  exploring  with  his  staff; 
His  eyes  uptum'd  as  to  the  golden  sun. 
His  eye-balls  idly  rolling.     Little  then 
Did  Galileo  flunk  whom  he  bade  welcome ; 
That  in  his  hand  he  held  the  hand  of  one 
Who  could  requite  him — who  would  spread  his  name 
O'er  lands  and  seas— great  as  himself,  nay  greater ; 
Milton  as  little  that  in  him  he  saw, 
As  in  a  glass,  what  he  himself  should, be. 
Destined  so  soon  to  fall  on  evil  days 
And  evil  tongues — so  soon,  alas,  to  live 
In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compassed  round. 
And  solitude. 

Well  pleased,  could  we  pursue 
The  Arno,  from  his  birth-place  in  the  clouds, 
So  near  the  yellow  Tiber's  (104)— springing  up 
From  his  four  fountains  on  the  Apennine, 
That  mountain-ridge  a  sea-mark  to  the  riiips 
Sailing  on  either  sea.     Downward  he  runs, 
Scattering  fresh  verdure  through  the  desolate  wild, 
Down  by  the  City  of  Hermits,  (io5)  and,  ere-long. 
The  venerable  woods  of  Vallombrosa ; 
Then  through  these  gardens  to  the  Tuscan  sea, 
Reflecting  castles,  convents,  villages. 
And  those  great  Rivals  in  an  elder  day, 
Florence  and  Pisa — who  have  given  him  fame, 
Fame  everlasting,  but  who  stain'd  so  oft 
His  troubled  waters.     Oft,  alas,  were  seen. 
When  flight,  pursuit,  and  hideous  rout  were  there. 
Hands,  clad  in  gloves  of  steel,  held  up  imploring ;  (106) 
The  man,  the  hero,  on  his  foaming  steed. 
Borne  underneath — already  in  the  realms 
Of  Darkness. 

Nor  did  night  or  burning  noon 
Bring  respite.    Oft,  as  that  great  Artist  saw,'  (107) 
Whose  pencil  had  a  voice,  the  cry  ■  To  armsit 
And  the  shrill  trumpet,  hurried  up  the  bank 
Those  who  had  stolen  an  hour  to  brcist  the  tide. 
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And  waih  from  thdr  unharoeM'd  UmlM  the  blood 

And  sweat  of  battle.    Sadden  was  the  rush, 

Violent  the  tnmalt ;  for,  ah«ady  in  sight. 

Nearer  and  nearer  yet  the  danger  drew ; 

Each  every  sinew  straining,  every  feature, 

Each  snatching  up,  and  girding,  buckling  on 

Morion  and  greave  and  shirt  of  twisted  mail, 

As  for  his  life — no  more  perchance  to  taste, 

Amo,  the  gralefnl  freshness  of  thy  glades, 

Thy  waten — whoe,  exulting,  he  had  felt 

A  swimmei's  transport,  there,  aba,  to  float 

And  welter.    Nor  between  the  gusto  of  War, 

When  flocks  were  feeding,  and  the  shepherd's  pipe 

Gladden'd  the  valley,  when,  but  not  unarm'd. 

The  sower  came  forth,  and,  following  him  who  plough'd, 

Threw  in  the  seed — did  thy  indignant  waves 

Escape  pollution.     Sullen  was  the  splash, 

lieary  and  swift  the  plunge,  when  they  receiTed 

The  key  that  just  had  grated  on  the  ear 

Of  Ugolino— closing  up  for  ever 

Thai  dismal  dangeon  henceforth  to  be  named 

The  Tower  of  Famine. 

Once  indeed 't  was  tliine. 
When  many  a  winter-flood,  thy  tributary, 
Was  throogh  its  rocky  glen  rushing,  resounding. 
And  thou  wert  in  thy  might,  to  save,  restore 
A  cbaxge  most  precious.    To  the  nearest  ford. 
Hastening,  a  horseman  from  Areno  came. 
Careless,  impatient  of  delay,  a  babe 
Slung  in  a  basket  to  the  knotty  staff 
That  lay  athwart  his  saddle-bow.     He  spurs, 
He  enters;  and  his  horse,  alarm'd,  perplex*d. 
Halts  in  the  midst.    Great  is  the  stir,  the  strifo ; 
And  lo,  an  atom  on  that  dangerous  sea,  (loS) 
The  babe  is  floating!    Fast  and  for  he  flies; 
Now  lempest-rock'd,  now  whirling  round  and  round, 
But  noc  to  perish.     By  thy  willing  waves 
home  to  the  shore,  among  the  bulrushes 
The  aik  has  rested ;  and  unhurt,  secure, 
As  on  his  mother's  breast  he  sleeps  within. 
All  peace!  or  never  had  the  nations  heard 
That  voiee  so  sweet,  which  still  enchanto,  inspires; 
That  voice,  which  sung  of  love,  of  liberty. 
PHrarch  lay  there!-— And  such  the  images 
That  dosler^d  round  our  Milton,  when  at  eve 
Reclined  beside  thee,  (109)  Amo ;  when  at  ere, 
Led  on  by  thee,  he  wandered  with  delight. 
Framing  Oridian  verse,  and  through  thy  groves 
Gathering  wild  myrtle.    Such  the  Poet's  dreams; 
Te«  noc  such  only.  For  look  round  and  say. 
Where  is  the  ground  that  did  not  drink  warm  blood, 
The  echo  that  had  learnt  not  to  articulate 
The  cry  of  murder? — Fatal  was  the  day  * 
To  FlonDoe,  when  Ct  was  in  a  street  behind 
The  church  and  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross- 
There  ii  the  bouse— that  house  of  the  Donati, 
Towcrless,  (1 10)  and  left  long  since,  but  to  the  last 
BcBving  assault — all  rugged,  all  emboss'd 
Bdow,  and  still  distinguish'd  by  the  rings 
Of  bmss»  that  held  in  war  and  festival-time 
Their  fomilj  atandarrti)  fotal  was  the  day 
To  Florence,  when,  at  mom,  at  the  ninth  hour, 
A  nohle  Dame  in  weeds  of  widowhood, 
Weeds  lo  be  worn  hereafter  by  so  many, 
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Stood  at  her  door ;  and,  like  a  sorceress,  flung 

Her  daxzling  spell.    Subtle  she  was,  and  rich, 

Rich  in  a  hidden  pearl  of  heavenly  light. 

Her  daughters  beauty ;  and  too  well  she  knew 

Its  virtue !     Patiently  she  stood  and  watch'd  ; 

Nor  stood  alone — but  spoke  not — In  her  breast 

Her  purpose  lay;  and,  as  a  youth  paas'd  by, 

Clad  for  the  nuptial  rite,  she  smiled  and  said, 

Lifting  a  comer  of  the  maiden's  veil, 

■  This  had  I  treasured  up  in  secret  for  thee. 

This  bast  thou  lost !  ■     He  gazed  and  was  undone ! 

Forgetting — not  forgot— he  broke  the  bond, 

And  paid  the  penalty,  losing  his  life 

At  the  bridge-foot ;  (1 1 1)  and  hence  a  worid  of  woe ! 

Vengeance  for  vengeance  crying,  blood  for  blood; 

No  intermission !    Law,  that  slumbers  not. 

And,  like  the  Angel  with  the  flaming  sword, 

Sito  over  all,  at  once  chastising,  healing, 

Himself  the  Avenger,  went;  and  every  street 

Ran  red  with  mutual  slaughter — though  sometimes 

The  young  forgot  the  lessons  they  had  learnt. 

And  loved  when  they  should  hate — like  thee,  Imelda, 

They  and  thy  Paolo.     When  last  ye  met 

In  that  still  hour  (the  heat,  tlie  glare  was  gone. 

Not  so  the  splendour — through  tlie  cedar-grove 

A  radiance  stream'd  like  a  consuming  fire. 

As  though  the  glorious  orb,  in  its  descent, 

Had  come  and  rested  there)  when  last  ye  met. 

And  those  relentless  brothers  dragg'd  him  forth. 

It  had  been  well,  liadst  thou  slept  on,  Imelda,  (1  la) 

Nor  from  thy  trance  of  fear  awaked,  as  night 

Fell  on  that  fotal  spot,  to  wish  thee  dead. 

To  track  him  by  his  blood,  to  search,  to  find, 

Then  fling  thee  down  to  catch  a  word,  a  look, 

A  sigh,  if  yet  thou  couldst  (alas,  thou  couldst  not) 

And  die,  unseen,  unthought  of — from  the  wound 

Sucking  the  poison.  (11 3) 

Tet,  when  Slavery  came, 
Worse  followed.     (114)  Genius,  valour  left  the  land. 
Indignant— all  that  had  from  age  to  age 
Adorn'd,  ennobled;  and  bead-long  they  fell, 
Tyrant  :ind  slave.     For  deeds  of  violence, 
Done  in  broad  day  and  more  than  half  redeem'd 
By  many  a  great  and  generous  sacrifice 
Of  self  to  others,  came  the  unpledged  bowl, 
The  stab  of  the  stiletto.    Gliding  by 
Unnoticed,  in  slouch'd  hat  and  muffling  cloak. 
That  just  discover'd,  Caravaggio-like, 
A  s^artliy  cheek,  black  brow,  and  eye  of  flame, 
The  Bravo  took  his  stand,  and  o'er  the  shoulder 
Plunged  to  the  hilt,  or  from  beneath  the  ribs 
Slanting  (a  surer  path,  as  some  averr'd) 
Struck  upward— tlien  slunk  off,  or,  if  pursued. 
Made  for  the  Sanctuary,  and  there  along 
The  glimmering  aisle  among  the  worshippers. 
Wander  d  with  restless  step  and  jealous  look. 
Dropping  thick  gore. 

Misnamed  to  lull  suspicion, 
In  every  Palace  was  The  Laboratory,  ( 1 1 5) 
Where  lie  witliin  brew'd  poisons  swift  and  stow. 
That  scattered  terror  till  all  things  seem'd  poisonous, 
And  brave  men  trembled  if  a  hand  held  out 
A  nosegay  or  a  letter;  while  the  Great 
Drank  from  the  Venice-glass,  that  broke,  that  shiver'd. 
If  aught  malignant,  aught  of  tliine  was  there. 
Cruel  Tophana ;  (1 16)  and  pawn'd  provinces 
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For  the  miracalout  gem  that  to  the  wearer 
Gare  signs  infallible  of  coming  ill,  (117) 
That  clouded  though  the  rehicle  of  deatli 
Were  an  invisible  perfume. 

Happy  then 
Tlie  guest  to  whom  at  sleeping-time  't  was  aaid,- 
But  in  an  under-voice  (a  lady's  page 
Speaks  in  no  loader)  «  Pass  not  on.    That  door 
Leads  to  another  which  awaits  your  coming. 
One  in  the  floor — now  left,  alas,  unbolted.  (118) 
No  eye  delects  it — lying  under>f6ot. 
Just  as  you  enter,  at  the  tbreshold-«toac ; 
Ready  to  fall  and  plunge  you  into  darkness, 
Darkness  and  long  oblivion  !i» 

Then  indeed 
Where  lurk'd  not  danger?    Through  the  fairy-land 
No  scat  of  pleasure  glittering  half-way  down» 
No  hunting-place — but  with  some  damning  spot 
That  will  not  be  wash'd  out !     There,  at  Caiano,(  1 1 9) 
\Miere,  when  tlie  hawks  were  hooded  and  Night  came, 
Pulci  would  set  the  table  in  a  roar 
With  his  wild  lay  ( 1  ao) — there,  where  the  Sun  descends, 
And  hill  and  dale  are  lost,  veil'd  with  his  beams, 
The  fair  Venetian  •  died — she  and  her  lord, 
Died  of  a  posset  drugg'd  by  him  who  sate 
And  saw  them  suffer,  flinging  back  the  charge. 
The  murderer  on  the  murdei^d. 

Sobs  of  Grief,  * 
Sounds  inarticulate — suddenly  stopt, 
And  follow'd  by  a  struggle  and  a  gasp, 
A  gasp  in  death,  are  heard  yet  in  Cerreto, 
Along  the  marble  halls  and  staircases. 
Nightly  at  twelve;  and,  at  the  self-same  hour, 
Shrieks,  such  as  penetrale  the  inmost  soul. 
Such  as  awake  the  innocent  babe  to  long. 
Long  wailing,  echo  through  the  emptiness 
Of  that  old  den  far  up  among  the  hills,  (121) 
Frowning  on  him  who  comes  from  Pictra-Mala  : 
In  them,  in  both,  within  five  days  and  less, 
Two  unsuspecting  victimSf  passing  (air. 
Welcomed  with  kisses,  and  slain  cruelly, 
One  with  the  knife,  one  with  the  fatal  noose. 

• 

But  lo,  the  Sun  is  setting ;  (121)  earth  and  sky 
One  blaze  of  glory — What  but  now  we  saw 
As  tliough  it  were  not,  though  it  had  not  been ! 
He  lingers  yet;  and,  lessening  to  a  point. 
Shines  like  the  eye  of  Heaven — then  withdraws; 
And  from  the  zenith  to  the  utmost  skirts 
All  is  celestial  red !     The  hour  is  come, 
When  they  that  sail  along  the  distant  seas 
Languish  for  home ;  and  they  that  in  the  mom 
Said  to  sweet  friends  «  farewell, »  melt  as  at  parting; 
When,  journeying  on,  the  pilgrim,  if  he  hears. 
As  now  we  hear  it,  echoing  round  the  hill. 
The  bell  tltat  seems  to  mourn  the  dying  day, 
Slackens  his  pace  and  sighs,  and  those  be  loved 
Loves  more  than  ever.     But  who  feels  it  not  ? 
And  well  may  we,  for  we  are  far  away. 
Let  ns  retire,  and  hail  it  in  onr  hearts. 


'  BISDoi  Capsllo. 


*  Sm  Note. 


PART  II. 


I. 

THE  PILGRIM. 

It  was  an  hour  of  nniversal  joy. 
The  lark  was  up  and  at  the  gate  of  heaven. 
Singing,  as  sure  to  enter  when  he  came ; 
The  butterfly  was  basking  in  my  path, 
His  radiant  wings  unfolded.     From  below 
The  bell  of  prayer  rose  slowly,  plaintively; 
And  odours,  such  as  welcome  in  the  day. 
Such  as  salute  the  eariy  traveller. 
And  come  and  go,  each  sweeter  than  the  lasC, 
Were  rising,     llill  and  valley  breathed  delight; 
And  not  a  living  thing  but  blessed  the  hour! 
In  every  bush  and  brake  there  was  a  voice 
Responsive ! 

From  the  Thrasymene,  that  now 
Slept  in  the  sun,  a  lake  of  molten  gold. 
And  from  the  shore  that  once,  when  armies  met,  (1 33) 
Rocked  to  and  firo  unfelt,  so  terrible 
The  rage,  the  slaughter,  I  had  tum'd  away; 
Tlie  path,  that  led  me,  leadbg  through  a  wood, 
A  fairy-wilderness  of  fruiu  and  flowers. 
And  by  a  brook  ( 1 34)  that,  in  the  day  of  strife, 
Ran  blood,  but  now  runs  amber — when  a  glade. 
Far,  far  within,  sunn'd  only  at  noon-day. 
Suddenly  open'd.     Many  a  bench  was  then. 
Each  round  its  ancient  elm ;  and  many  a  track. 
Well-known  to  them  that  from  the  high-way  lateA 
Awhile  to  deviate.     In  the  midst  a  cross 
Of  mouldering  stone  as  in  a  temple  stood. 
Solemn,  severe;  coeval  with  the  trees 
That  round  it  in  majestic  order  rose; 
And  on  the  lowest  step  a  Pilgrim  knell. 
Clasping  his  hands  in  prayer.     He  was  the  first 
Yet  seen  by  me  (save  in  a  midnight-masque, 
A  revel,  where  none  cares  to  play  his  part. 
And  they,  that  speak,  at  once  dissolve  the  charm) 
The  first  in  sober  truth,  00  counterfeit; 
And,  when  his  orisons  were  duly  paid. 
He  rose,  and  we  exchanged,  as  all  are  wont, 
A  travcUet's  greeting. 

Young,  and  of  an  age 
When  Youth  is  most  attractive,  when  a  light 
Plays  round  and  round,  reflected,  if  I  err  not. 
From  some  attendant  Spirit,  that  ere  long 
(His  charge  relinquish'd  with  a  sigh,  a  tear) 
Wings  his  flight  upward — with  a  look  be  woo 
My  favour;  and,  the  spell  of  silence  broke, 
I  could  not  but  continue. 

•  Whence,*  I  ask'd, 
■  Whence  art  tfaouTw— «  From  Mont*  alto,*  be  replied, 
•  My  native  village  in  tlie  Apennines.-— 
M  And  whither  journeying  7  •"•  To  the  bdy  ahiine 
Of  Saint  Antonio  in  the  City  of  Padna. 
Perhaps,  if  thon  hast  ever  gone  so  far. 
Thou  wilt  direct  my  conrae.t— «  Most  willingly; 
Rut  (hou  hast  much  to  do,  mnch  to  endnre. 
Ere  thou  hast  entered  where  the  silver  lamp* 
Bum  ever.    Tell  me — I  would  not  tranagrasti 
Yet  ask  I  must — what  could  have  brought  thee  fiartb. 
Nothing  in  act  or  thought  to  be  atoned  fbr?a — 
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•  It  was  a  TOW  I  made  in  my  distren. 
We  were  ao  blest,  none  were  so  blest  as  we. 
Till  Sickoess  came.     Firtl,  as  death-struck,  I  fell; 
Then  my  belored  sister;  and  ere  long, 
Worn  with  continual  watcbings,  night  and  day, 
Oar  saint-like  mother.     Worse  and  worse  she  grew; 
'  And  in  my  an|paish,  my  despair,  1  voWd, 
j  That  iF  she  IJTed,  if  Heaven  restored  her  to  us, 
I  would  forthwith,  and  in  a  Pilgrim's  weeds, 
Yiait  ihat  holy  shrine.     My  tow  was  heard; 
And  therefore  am  I  come.>— «  Thou  hast  done  well; 
And  may  thoae  weeds,  so  rereKnced  of  old, 
Guard  thee  in  danger!* — 

m  They  are  nothing  worth. 
But  they  are  worn  in  hnmble  confidence; 
Nor  woald  I  for  the  riehest  robe  resign  them. 
Wrought,  as  they  were,  bv  those  1  love  so  well, 
Lauretta  and  nay  sister ;  theirs  the  task, 
Boi  none  to  them,  a  pleasure,  a  delight. 
To  ply  their  utmoat  dull,  and  send  me  forth 
As  best  became  this  serrice.    Their  last  words, 
'  Fare  thee  well.  Carlo.    We  shall  count  tlie  hours  f 
Will  not  go  from  me.* — 

•  Health  and  strengtli  be  thine 
In  thy  long  trayd!  May  no  sun-beam  strike; 
Ko  yapoar  cling  and  wither!  Mayst  thou  be, 
Sleepini;  or  waking,  sacred  and  secure ! 
And,  when  again  thou  comest,  thy  labour  done, 
Joy  be  among  ye !   In  that  happy  hour 
All  will  poor  forth  to  bid  thee  welcome,  Carlo ; 
And  there  is  one,  or  I  am  much  deceived. 
One  thou  hast  named,  who  will  not  be  the  last.* — 
«  Oh,  she  is  true  as  Truth  itself  can  be ! 
Bat  ah,  thou  know'st  her  not.  Would  thai  thou  couldstl 
My  steps  1  qniclwn  when  I  think  of  her; 
For,  though  they  take  me  further  from  her  door, 
1  shall  reiam  the  sooocr.* 

II. 

AN  INTERVIEW. 

PiiSASOKB,  that  comes  unlook'd-for,  is  thrice-welcome; 

Aod,  if  it  stir  the  heart,  if  aught  be  there. 

That  may  hereafter  in  a  tlioughtful  hour 

Wake  but  a  sigh,  't  is  treasured  up  among 

Tbe  things  most  precious;  and  the  day  it  came, 

is  noted  as  a  while  day  in  our  lires. 

The  aun  was  wheeling  westward,  aod  the  c\ifH 
And  nodding  woods,  that  everlastingly 
(Such  the  dominion  of  thy  mighty  voice,  (i25) 
Thy  yoice,  Velino,  utter'd  in  the  mist) 
Bear  tisee  and  answer  thee,  were  left  at  lengtli 
For  othen  still  as  noon ;  and  on  we  stray'd 
From  wild  to  wilder,  nothing  hospitable 
Seen  up  or  down,  no  bush  or  green  or  dry,  (i  iG) 
That  ancient  symbol  at  the  cottage-door. 
Offering  refreshment — when  Luigi  cried, 
•  Well,  of  a  thousand  tracts  we  chose  the  best!> 
And,  taming  round  an  oak,  oracular  once, 
Now  Itgfatning-struck,  a  cave,  a  thoroughfare 
For  all  that  came,  each  entrance  a  broad  arch. 
Whence  many  a  deer,  rustling  his  velvet  coat, 
Had  issued,  many  a  gipty  and  her  brood 
Peered  forth,  then  housed  again — the  floor  yet  grey 
With  ashes,  and  the  sides,  wheie  roughest,  hnng 


Loosely  with  locks  of  hatr-~l  look'd  and  saw 
What,  seen  in  such  an  hour  by  Sancho  Ponaa, 
Had  given  his  honest  countenance  a  breadth. 
His  cheeks  a  flush  of  pleasure  and  surprise. 
Unknown  before,  had  chain'd  him  to  the  spot. 
And  thou,  Sir  Knight,  hadst  traversed  hill  and  dale. 
Squire-less. 

Below  and  winding  far  away, 
A  narrow  glude  unfolded,  such  as  Spring  (i  27) 
Broiders  with  flowers,  and,  when  the  moon  is  high, 
Tlie  hare  delights  to  race  in,  scattering  round 
The  silvery  dews.     Cedar  and  cypress  threw 
Singly  their  length  of  shadow,  chequering 
The  greensward,  and,  what  grew  in  frequent  tufts. 
An  underwood  of  myrtle,  that  by  fits 
Sent  up  a  gale  of  fragrance.     Through  the  midst. 
Reflecting,  as  it  ran,  purple  and  gold, 
A  ^inbow's  splendour  (somewhere  in  the  east 
Rain-drops  were  falling  fa«t)  a  rivulet 
Sported  as  loath  to  go ;  and  on  the  bank 
Stood  (in  the  eyes  of  one,  if  not  of  both. 
Worth  all  the  rest  and  more)  a  sumpter-mule  (12S) 
Wcll-laden,  while  two  menials  as  in  haste 
Drew  from  his  ample  panniers,  ranging  round 
Viands  and  fruits  on  many  a  shining  salver. 
And  plunging  in  the  eool  translucent  wave 
Flasks  of  delicioua  wine. 

Anon  a  bom 
Blew,  through  the  champaign  bidding  to  tbe  feast. 
Its  jocund  note  to  other  ears  address'd. 
Not  ours;  and,  slowly  coming  by  a  path. 
That,  ere  it  issued  from  an  ilex-grove. 
Was  seen  for  inward,  though  along  the  glade 
Distinguish'd  only  by  a  fresher  verdure. 
Peasants  approach'd,  one  leading  in  a  leash 
Beagles  yet  panting,  one  with  various  game. 
In  rich  confusion  slung,  before,  behind. 
Leveret  and  quail  and  pheasant.     All  announced 
The  chase  as  over;   and  ere-long  appear'd. 
Their  horses  full  of  fire,  champing  tbe  curb, 
For  the  white  foam  was  dry  upon  the  flank. 
Two  in  close  converse,  each  in  each  delighting, 
Their  plumage  waving  as  instinct  with  life ; 
A  Lady  young  and  graceful,  and  a  Youth, 
Tet  younger,  bearing  on  a  falconer's  glove, 
As  in  the  golden,  tlie  romantic  time, 
Hb  falcon  hooded.     Like  some  spirit  of  air. 
Or  fairy-vision,  such  as  feign'd  of  old, 
The  Lady,  while  her  courser  paw'd  the  ground. 
Alighted ;   and  her  beauty,  48  she  trod 
The  enamell'd  bank,  bruising  nor  herb  nor  flower, 
That  place  illumined. 

Ah,  who  should  she  be, 
And  with  her  Imither,  as  when  last  we  met, 
(When  the  first  lark  had  sung  ere  half  was  said, 
Aod  as  she  stood,  bidding  adieu,  her  voice, 
So  sweet  it  was,  recall'd  mc  like  a  spell) 
Who  but  Angelica  7 

That  day  we  gave 
To  Pleasure,  and,  unconscious  of  their  flight. 
Another  and  another ;  hers  a  home 
Dropt  from  the  sky  amid  tbe  wild  and  rude, 
Loretto-like.     The  rising  moon  we  hail'd, 
Duly,  devoudy,  from  a  vestibule 
Of  many  an  arch,  o*er-wrought  and  lavishly 
With  many  a  wilderiog  dream  of  sylphs  and  flowers, 
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WheD  Raphael  and  his  school  from  Florence  came. 

Filling  the  land  with  splendour  (i  79) — nor  leM  oft 

Watch'd  her,  declining,  from  a  silent  dell, 

Not  silent  once,  what  time  in  rivalry 

Taflso,  Guarini,  waved  their  wizard-wands, 

Peopling  the  groves  from  Arcady,  and  lo. 

Fair  forms  appear'd,  murmuring  melodious  verse,  (iSo) 

— Then,  in  their  day,  a  sylvan  theatre. 

Mossy  the  seats,  the  stage  a  verdurous  floor. 

The  scenery  rock  and  shrub-wood.  Nature's  own  ; 

Nature  the  Architect 

in. 

ROME. 

I  AM  in  Rome !    Oft  as  the  morning-ray 

Visits  these  eyes,  waking  at  once  I  cry, 

Whence  this  excess  of  joy  ?    What  has  befallen  me  T 

And  from  within  a  thrilling  voice  replies, 

Thou  art  in  Rome !     A  thousand  busy  thoughts 

Rush  on  my  mind,  a  thousand  images; 

And  I  spring  up  as  girt  to  run  a  race! 

Thou  art  in  Rome !  the  City  that  so  long 
Reign'd  absolute,  the  mistress  of  the  world; 
The  mighty  vision  that  the  prophets  saw. 
And  trembled ;  that  from  nothing,  from  the  least. 
The  lowliest  village  (what  but  here  and  there 
A  reed-rooPd  cabin  by  a  river-side?) 
Grew  into  every  thing;  and,  year  by  year, 
Patiently,  fearlessly  working  her  way 
O'er  brook  and  field,  o'er  continent  and  sea. 
Not  like  the  merchant  with  his  merchandize, 
Or  traveller  with  staff  and  scrip  exploring, 
But  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot,  tlirough  hosts, 
Through  nations  numberless  in  battle-array, 
Each  behind  each,  each,  when  the  otlier  fell. 
Up  and  in  arms,  at  length  subdued  them  all. 

Thou  art  in  Rome !  the  City,  where  the  Ganls, 
Entering  at  sun-rise  through  her  open  gates. 
And,  through  her  streets  silent  and  desolate, 
Marching  to  slay,  thought  they  saw  Gods,  not  men; 
The  City  that,  by  temperance,  fortitude. 
And  love  of  glory,  iower'd  above  the  clouds, 
Then  fell— but,  falling,  kept  the  highest  seat. 
And  in  her  loneliness,  her  pomp  of  woe. 
Where  now  she  dwells,  withdrawn  into  the  wild, 
Still  o'er  the  mind  maintains,  from  age  to  age, 
Her  empire  undiminish'd. 

There,  as  though 
Grandeur  attracted  Grandeur,  are  beheld 
All  things  that  strike,  ennoble — from  the  depths 
Of  Egypt,  from  the  classic  fields  of  Greece, 
Her  groves,  her  temples — all  things  that  inspire 
Wonder,  delight  I  Wha  would  not  say  the  Forms 
Most  perfect,  most  divine,  had  by  consent 
Flock'd  thither  to  abide  eternally, 
Widiin  those  silent  chambers  where  they  dwell, 
In  happy  intercouneT 

And  I  am  there! 
Ah,  little  tbonght  I,  when  in  school  1  sate, 
A  schoof-boy  on  his  bench,  at  early  dawn 
Glowing  with  Roman  story,  I  should  live 
To  tread  the  Appian,  (i3i)  once  an  avenue 
Of  moDumenis  most  glorious,  palaces, 


Their  doors  seal'd  up  and  silent  as  die  night, 
The  dwellings  of  the  illustrious  dead — to  tnm 
Toward  Tibur,  and,  beyond  the  Qly-gatc, 
Pour  out  my  unpremeditated  verse. 
Where  on  his  mule  I  might  have  met  so  oft 
Horace  himself  (i32) — or  climb  the  Palatine, 
Dreaming  of  old  Evander  and  bis  guest. 
Dreaming  and  lost  on  that  proud  eminence. 
Long  while  the  scat  of  Rome,  hereafter  found 
Less  than  enough  (so  monstrous  was  the  brood 
Engender'd  there,  so  Titan-like)  lo  lodge 
One  in  his  madness ;  *  and,  the  summit  gaio'd. 
Inscribe  my  name  on  some  broad  aloe-leaf. 
That  shoots  and  spreads  within  those  very  walls 
Where  Viqjil  read  aloud  his  tale  divine. 
Where  his  voice  faltered,  (t  33)  and  a  mother 
Tears  of  delight! 

But  what  the  narrow  apace 
Just  underneath?    In  many  a  heap  the  ground 
Heaves  as  though  Ruin  in  a  ft^ntic  mood 
Had  done  his  utmost.     Here  and  there  appears. 
As  left  to  show  his  handy-work  not  ours. 
An  idle  column,  a  half-buried  arch, 
A  wall  of  some  great  temple. 

It  was  once. 
And  long,  the  centre  of  their  Universe,  (i34) 
The  Forum — whence  a  mandate,  eagle-wing'd. 
Went  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.    Let  us  descend 
Slowly.    At  every  step  much  may  be  lost 
The  very  dust  we  tread,  stirs  as  with  lifo; 
And  not  the  lightest  breath  that  sends  not  up 
Something  of  hunun  grandeur. 

We  are  come. 
Are  now  where  once  the  mightiest  spirits  met 
In  terrible  conflict;  this,  while  Rome  if^  free. 
The  noblest  theatre  on  this  side  Heaven ! 

Here  the  first  Brutus  stood,  when  o'er  Che  eone 
Of  her  so  chaste  all  moum'd,  and  from  his  cloud 
Burst  like  a  God.     Here,  holding  up  the  knife 
That  ran  with  blood,  the  blood  of  his  own  child, 
Virginius  call'd  down  vengeance. — But  whence  spoke 
They  who  harangued  the  people ;  turning  noiw 
To  the  twelve  tables,  (t35)  now  with  lifted  hands 
To  the  Capiioline  Jove,  whose  fulgent  shape 
In  the  unclouded  axure  shone  far  off. 
And  to  the  riiepherd  on  the  Alban  mount  (i36) 
Seem'd  like  a  star  new-risen  ?    Where  were  nu^od 
In  rough  array  as  on  their  clement. 
The  beaks  of  those  old  galleys,  destined  still  > 
To  brave  the  brunt  of  war — at  last  to  know 
A  calm  far  worse,  a  silence  as  in  deatli? 
All  spiritless ;  from  that  disastrous  hour 
When  he,  the  bravest,  gentlest  of  them  alL, ) 
Scorning  the  chains  he  could  not  hope  to  break. 
Fell  on  his  sword  ! 

Along  the  Sacred  Way 
Hither  the  Triumph  came,  and,  winding  rotrnd 
With  acclamation,  and  the  martial  clang 
Of  instruments,  and  cars  laden  with  spoil, 
Stopt  at  the  sacred  stair  that  then  appeared, 
Then  through  the  darkness  broke,  ample,  star-brii^t. 
As  though  it  led  to  heaven.     T  was  night ;  but  now 
A  thousand  torches,  turning  night  to  day,  (137) 
Blaxed,  and  the  victor,  springing  from  his  seat 


*  If  ero. 
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Went  op.  and,  knedng  as  ia  ftrrent  pnyer, 

Eater'd  ibe  Capitol.    But  what  are  (hey. 

Who  at  the  foot  withdraw,  a  monrnfiil  train 

la  fetlen?  And  who,  yet  incrednloua, 

Kow  gaang  wildly  round,  now  on  his  toni, 

Ob  tboae  ao  yoang,  well-pleased  with  all  they  Me,  (iSft) 

Siai^gen  aloo^  the  laM !— They  are  the  fallen, 

Thoee  who  were  spaced  to  grace  the  chariot'^heeU; 

Asd  there  they  parted,  where  the  road  dividet, 

The  victor  and  the  Tanquirii'd— there  withdrew ; 

Be  10  the  festal  board,  and  they  to  die. 

Well  might  the  peat,  the  mighty  of  the  world, 
They  who  were  wont  to  fere  delicionily. 
And  war  but  for  a  kingdom  more  or  leM, 
Shrink  hack,  nor  from  their  thrones  endue  to  look, 
To  think  that  way !    Well  might  they  in  their  tcale 
Homhle  themeelves,  and  kneel  and  supplicate 
To  he  delivered  feqpi  a  dream  like  this ! 

■ere  Gneinnams  paas'd,  his  pioogh  the  while 
Left  in  the  farrow ,  and  how  many  more, 
Wboae  laurels  fede  not,  who  still  walk  the  earth, 
CoBsals,  Diecaton,  still  in  Gurule  pomp 
Sit  and  decide;  and,  as  of  old  in  Rome, 
Name  bat  their  names,  set  every  heart  on  fire ! 

Here,  in  his  bonds,  he  whom  the  phalan%  saved  not,  * 
The  last  on  Philip's  throne;  and  the  Numidian,* 
So  toon  to  say,  stript  of  his  cumhroiu  robe, 
Stripe  to  the  akin,  and  in  his  nakedness 
Thmst  under-ground,  •  How  cold  this  bath  of  years!* 
And  thy  proad  qneen,  Palmyra,  through  the  mnds  ^ 
Ptafsoed,  o'ertaken  on  her  dromedary ; 
Whose  temples,  palaces,  a  wondrous  dream 
That  pasMS  not  away,  fer  many  a  league 
ninnine  yet  the  desert.    Some  invoked 
Death,  ami  escaped ;  the  Egyptian,  when  her  asp 
Came  feom  his  covert  under  the  green  leaf;  i 
And  HawnP^^l  himself;  and  she  who  said. 
Taking  the  fatal  cup  between  her  hands,'  (iSg) 

•  Tdl  him  I  would  it  had  come  yesterday; 
For  then  it  bad  not  been  his  nuptial  gifL* 

Now  all  is  changed ;  and  here,  as  in  the  wild, 
the  day  is  silent,  dreary  as  the  night; 
!lone  siirrins,  save  the  herdsman  and  his  herd. 
Savage  alike;  or  they  that  would  explore, 
Discuss  and  learnedly ;  or  they  (hat  come, 
(And  there  axe  many  who  have  cross'd  the  earth  ) 
That  they  may  give  the  hours  lo  m^itation, 
And  wander,  often  saying  to  themselves, 

•  lliis  was  the  Roman  Forum  !• 

IV. 

A  FUNERAL. 

•  Waaiica  this  delay  T>-— •  Along  the  crowded  street 
A  Funeral  comes,  and  with  unusual  pomp.* 

So  I  withdrew  a  little  and  stood  still. 

While  it  went  by.     ■  She  died  as  she  deserved,* 

Said  an  Abalfe,  gathering  up  his  cloak. 

And  vritb  a  shrug  retreating  as  tlie  tide 

Flow'd  more  and  more. — ■  But  she  was  beautiful!* 

>  Cenobfa. 
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Replied  a  Soldier  of  the  Pontiffs  guard. 

•  And  innocent  as  beautiful!*  exclaim'd 
A  Matron  sitting  in  her  stall,  hung  round 
Wi(h  garlands,  holy  pictures,  and  what  not? 
Her  Alban  grapes  and  Tusculan  6gs  displayed 
In  rich  profusion.     From  her  heart  she  spoke ; 
And  1  accosted  her  to  hear  her  story. 

•  The  stab,*  she  cried,  •  was  given  in  jealousy; 
But  never  fled  a  purer  spirit  (o  heaven. 

As  thou  wilt  say,  or  much  my  mind  misleads, 
When  thou  hast  seen  her  fecc.     Last  night  at  dusk. 
When  on  her  way  from  vespers — None  were  near, 
None  save  her  serving-boy,  who  knell  and  wept. 
But  what  could  tears  avail  him,  when  she  fell — 
Last  night  at  dusk,  the  clock  then  striking  nine, 
Just  by  the  fountain — that  before  the  church. 
The  church  she  always  used,  St  Isidore's— 
Alas,  I  knew  her  from  her  earliest  youth, 
That  excellent  lady.     Ever  would  she  say. 
Good  even,  as  she  pass'd,  and  wi(h  a  voice 
Gentle  as  theirs  in  heaven  I* — But  now  by  fits 
A  dull  and  dismal  noiM  assail'd  the  ear, 
A  wail,  a  chant,  louder  and  louder  yet ; 
And  now  a  strange  fenlastic  troop  appear'd  1 
Thronging,  they  came — as  from  the  shades  below ; 
All  of  a  ghostly  whi(e!     ■  Oh  say,M  I  cried, 
•^Do  not  the  living  here  bury  the  dead  ? 
Do  Spirits  come  and  fetch  them  1     What  are  these. 
Thai  seem  not  of  this  World,  and  mock  the  Day; 
Each  with  a  burning  taper  in  his  hand?*— 
« It  is  an  ancient  Brotherhood  thou  seest. 
Such  their  apparel.    1  hrough  the  long,  long  line. 
Look  where  thou  wilt,  no  likeness  of  a  man ; 
The  living  mask'd,  the  dead  alone  uncover'd. 
But  mark* — And,  lying  on  her  funeral-couch, 
Like  one  asleep,  her  eyelids  closed,  her  hands 
Folded  together  on  her  modest  breast, 
As 't  wert  her  nighdy  posture,  through  the  crowd 
She  came  at  last — and  richly,  gaily  clad. 
As  for  a  birth-day  feast !     But  breathes  she  not? 
A  glow  is  on  her  cheek— and  her  lips  move  I 
And  now  a  smile  is  there — how  heavenly  sweet  I 

•  Oh  no  !*  replied  the  Dame,  vriping  her  tears^ 
But  with  an  accent  less  of  grief  than  anger, 

■  No,  she  vrill  never,  never  vrake  again  !• 

Death,  when  we  meet  the  spectre  in  our  vralks. 
As  we  did  yesterday  and  shall  to-morrow, 
Soon  grovrs  femiliar — like  most  other  things, 
Seen,  not  observed ;  but  in  a  foreign  clime, 
Changing  hb  sltape  to  something  new  and  strange, 
(  And  through  the  world  he  changes  as  in  sport. 
Affect  he  greatness  or  humility) 
Knocks  at  the  heart.     His  form  and  feshion  here 
To  me,  I  do  confess,  reflect  a  gloom, 
A  sadness  round ;  yet  one  I  would  not  lose; 
Being  in  unison  with  all  things  else 
In  this,  this  land  of  shadows,  where  we  live 
More  in  past  time  than  present,  where  the  ground. 
League  beyond  league,  like  one  great  cemetery, 
Is  cover'd  o'er  with  mouldering  monuments ; 
And,  let  the  living  wander  where  they  will. 
They  cannot  leave  the  footsteps  of  the  dead. 

Oft,  where  the  burial-rite  follows  so  fast 
The  agony,  oft  coming,  nor  from  fer, 
Must  a  fond  fether  meet  his  darling  child. 
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(Him  who  at  parting  climbed  his  knees  and  clito^ 
Clay-cold  and  wan,  and  to  die  bearen  cry, 
■  Stand,  I  conjure  ye  !• 

Seen  thus  destitute, 
What  are  the  greatest  T  Tliey  must  speak  beyond 
A  thousand  homilies.     When  Raphael  went, 
His  heavenly  face  the  mirror  of  his  mind, 
His  mind  a  temple  for  all  lovely  things 
To  flock  to  and  inhabit — when  He  went. 
Wrapt  in  hit  sable  cloak,  the  cloak  he  wore, 
To  sleep  beneath  the  Tencrable  Dome,* 
By  those  attended,  who  in  life  had  loved. 
Had  worshipp'd,  following  in  his  steps  to  Fame, 
fT  was  on  an  April-day,  when  Nature  smiles) 
All  Rome  was  there.     But,  ere  the  march  began. 
Ere  to  receive  their  charge  the  bearers  came. 
Who  had  not  sought  him?  And  when  all  beheld 
Him,  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yesterday, 
Him  in  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  bis  head 
His  last  great  work; (140)  when,  entering  in,  they  look'd 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  master-piece, 
Now  on  his  face,  lifeless  and  colourless, 
Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and  breatfaod. 
And  would  live  on  for  ages— all  were  moved; 
And  sighs  bunt  forth,  and  loudest  lamentations. 

V. 

NATIONAL  PREJUDICES. 

•  AifOTHii  Assassination!  This  venerable  City,>  I  ex- 
claimed, «  what  is  it,  but  as  it  began,  a  nest  of  robbers 
and  murderers?  We  must  away  at  sun-rise,  Luigi.a— 
But  before  sun-rise  I  bad  reflected  a  little,  and  in  the 
soberest  prose.  My  indignation  was  gone;  and,  when 
Luigi  undrew  my  curtain,  crying,  «  Up,  Signor  up !  The 
horses  are  at  the  door.*  ■  Luigi,i>  I  replied,  •  if  thou 
lovesl  me,  draw  the  curtain.*  ' 

It  would  lessen  very  much  the  severity  with  which 
men  judge  of  each  other,  if  they  would  but  trace  effects 
to  their  causes,  and  observe  the  progress  of  things  in 
the  moral  as  accurately  as  in  the  physical  world.  When 
we  condemn  millions  in  the  mass  as  vindictive  and  san- 
guinary, we  should  remember  that,  wherever  Justice  is 
ill  administered,  the  injured  will  redress  themselves. 
Robbery  provokes  to  robbery;  murder  to  assatsination. 
Resentments  become  hereditary;  and  what  began  in 
disorder,  eodf  as  if  all  Hell  had  broke  loose. 

Laws  create  a  hahit  of  self-restraint,  not  only  by  the 
influence  of  fear,  but  by  regulating  in  its  exercise  the 
passion  of  revenge.  If  they  overawe  the  bad  by  the  pro- 
spect of  a  punishment  certain  and  well-defined,  they 
console  the  injured  by  the  infliction  of  that  punisli- 
mcnt;  and,  as  the  infliction  is  a  public  act,  it  excites 
and  entails  no  enmity.  Tlie  laws  are  offended ;  and  the 
community  for  its  own  sake  pursues  and  overtakes  the 
offender;  often  without  the  concurrence  of  the  sufferer, 
sometimes  against  his  wishes. 

Now  those  wlio  were  not  born,  like  ourselves,  to  such 
advantages,  we  should  surely  rather  pity  than  hate; 
and,  when  at  length  they  venture  to  turn  against  their 
jrulcrs,^  we  sliould  lament,  not  wonder  at  their  excesses; 

>  TIm  PsothooD. 

'  A  dialogae,  which  U  Mid  to  hava  paued  iud;  yean  aeo  at 
tyoot  (  Mem.  do  Grammoat,  I.  3. )  and  which  may  itill  be  heard  in 
ulnMt  every  boiellerie  Ml  day-break.  1 

*  .U  the  deaceadaau  ef  aa  illaaCriiMia  people  have  lately  «i«ae. 


remembering  Chat  natioiis  are  nntnraUy  palion  sod 
long-suffering,  and  seldom  rise  in  reb^lion  till  Ifacj 
are  so  degraded  by  a  bad  goverament  as  to  be  almost 
incapable  of  a  good  one. 

«  Hate  them,  perhaps,*  you  may  say,  ■  wcdiooldBOl; 
but  despise  them  we  must,  if  ensUtved,  like  the  pcof4e 
of  Rome,  in  mind  as  well  as  body ;  if  their  religiott  be 
a  gross  and  barbarous  superstition.*— I  respect  kM«> 
ledge;  but  I  do  not  despise  ignorance.  Tbey  think  only 
as  their  fathers  thought,  worship  as  they  wordiippei 
They  do  no  more;  and,  if  onn  had  not  burst  their 
bondage,  braving  imprisonment  and  death,  might  not 
we  at  this  very  moment  have  been  exhibiting,  in  our 
streets  and  our  churches,  the  same  processions^  ea»- 
monials,  and  mortifications? 

Nor  should  we  require  from  those  who  are  io  sa 
earlier  stage  of  society,  what  belonga  10  a  later.  Tbey 
are  only  where  we  once  were ;  and  why  hold  then  is 
derision?  It  is  their  business  to  cultivate  the  infchtf 
arts  before  they  think  of  the  more  refined;  and  in 
many  of  the  last  what  are  we  as  a  nation,  when  con- 
pared  to  others  that  have  passed  away  I  Unfortunalel; 
it  is  too  much  the  practice  of  governments  to  nurse  soil 
keep  alive  in  the  governed  their  national  prejudioes.  h 
withdraws  their  attention  from  what  ia  passing  at  home, 
and  makes  them  better  tools  in  the  bands  of  AmbiiioB. 
Hence  next-door  neighbours  are  held  up  to  us  from  oar 
childhood  as  natural  tnemiesf  and  we  are  ui^  m 
like  curs  to  worry  each  other.  ^ 

In  like  manner  we  should  learn  to  be  just  to  iadivi* 
duals.  Who  can  say,  ■  In  such  circumstances  1  sbooM 
have  done  otherwise  ?■  Who,  did  he  but  reflect  by  vfast 
slow  gradations,  often  by  how  many  strange  coocor 
rcnccs,  we  are  led  astray;  witli  how  much  reluclaoce; 
how  much  agony,  how  many  efforta  to  escape^  k«« 
many  self-accusations,  how  many  sighs,  bow  msoy 
tears — Who,  did  he  but  reflect  for  a  moment,  wonM 
have  tlie  heart  to  cast  a  stone!  Fortunaldy  these  tbin^ 
are  known  to  Him,  from  whom  no  secrets  are  faiddea; 
and  let  us  rest  in  the  assiurance  that  His  judgmenttut 
not  as  oure  are. 


VI. 

THE  CAMPAGNA  OF  ROME. 

Ha VI  none  appeared  as  tillen  of  the  ground,  (141) 
None  since  They  went— as  though  it  still  were  dieiiii 
And  they  might  come  and  claim  their  own  again? 
Was  the  last  plough  a  Roman's? 

From  this  Seat,  (141) 
Sacred  for  ages,  whence,  as  Yirgil  sings. 
The  Queen  of  Heaven,  alighting  from  the  sky, 
Look'd  down  and  saw  the  armies  in  array,' 

Can  il  be  bvliered  that  there  are  MMay  aaioag  aa,  who,  froa  ■  '■"* 
to  be  tbousbt  luperior  to  ooianoa-plaoe  ■eatiaieau  aad  n^ 
feeiinjjt.  afTtict  an  indlfbreaea  to  Iholr  caate  1  'ir  the  Gieefca,*  1^ 
uy.  (had  the  probity  of  other  Daiioat— but  they  are  falie  10  ap^ 
verb!*  Aad  ia  not  falsehood  the  character iaite  of  ala vet f  laa  ^ 
the  crraittro  of  circamtteaoea.  Free,  he  haa  the  qaalitietef  a  fie^ 
man  ;  eoiieved,  ihoae  of  a  alare. 

'  Candour,  (jeoeroiiiy,  bow  rare  are  they  la  the  world:  aad  b** 
noch  ia  to  be  deplored  the  waat  of  ibeia  !  Whea  a  Biiaitter  i«  oar 
|iaritaiaent  oooaenu  at  laet  to  a  neaaare,  which,  for  auay  r>.«taat 
|.erhapa  exiating  no  longer,  he  had  before  refaaed  le  adefi,  thai* 
•bouid  be  ao  exultation  aa  ever  tho  faiira,  ao  laaat,  oe  jear.  Ht" 
often  may  the  reaiiuooe  be  ooniinued  leat  aa  enemy  thoald  triaapk, 
and  the  reauiiof  oouTictiou  be  reoMTod  aaa  aynploa  of  fear! 

'  J^eid,  xii,  i34« 
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Ui  OB  conlempbie ;  and,  where  draanw  from  Jove 
l>BcaHied  on  the  sleeper,  where  perhaps 
Some  inspirations  nuy  be  Unf^og  still, 
Some  gUounerings  of  the  future  or  the  past. 
Avail  their  influence;  silently  reTolving 

'  The  chsn^es  from  that  hour,  when  He  from  Troy 
West  up  the  Tiber;  when  refulgent  shields, 
Roscrugers  to  the  iron-haul  of  war, 
Stream'd  fsr  and  wide,  and  dashing  oars  were  heard 
AiBODg  those  woods  where  Silvia's  stag  was  lyiog, 
Hiiaotlen  gay  with  flowers;  among  those  woods 
Wbere,  by  the  Hoon,  that  saw  and  yet  withdrew  not, 
Two  were  so  soon  to  wander  and  be  slain,  (i43) 
Two  lovdy  in  their  lives,  nor  in  their  death 
Dirided. 

Then,  and  hence  to  be  diaoern'd, 
Hov  many  realms,  pastoral  and  warlike,  lay  (i  44) 
Along  this  plain,  each  with  its  schemes  of  power, 
lb  little  rivalships!    What  various  turns 
Of  fbrtiine  there;  what  moving  accidenU 
From  ambuscade  and  open  violence! 
Miii|liBg,  tlie  sounds  came  up;  and  hence  how  oft 
We  might  have  caught  among  the  trees  below, 
Giitteriog  with  hebm  and  shield,  the  men  of  Tibnr;* 
(^  in  Greek  vesture,  Greek  their  origin. 
Some  embassy,  ascending  to  Praeneste;  * 
How  oft  descried,  without  thy  gates,  Aricia,* 
Eatering  the  solemn  grove  for  sacrifice, 
Seosle  and  People! — Each  a  busy  hive, 
dewing  with  life ! 

But  all  ere  Iqpg  are  lost 
b  one.    We  look,  and  where  the  river  rolls 
Soadiwtnl  its  shining  labyrinth,  in  her  strength 
^  ^>  sit  with  battlements  and  towers, 
Od  Kren  small  hilla  is  riung.     Round  about, 
Ai  raral  work,  the  Citiaens  are  seen, 
None  vnemploy'd ;  the  noblest  of  them  all 
Biodiog  their  sheaves  or  on  their  threshing-floors. 
As  though  they  bad  not  conquer'd.    Every  where 

i  Some  trace  of  valour  or  heroic  virtue ! 
Here  is  the  sacred  field  of  the  Horstii,  (i45) 

I  Ihere  are  the  Quintian  meadows.  (146))    Here  the  hilH 

;  How  holy,  where  a  generous  people,  twice, 

I  Twice  going  forth,  in  terrible  anger  sate 
Arm'd;  and,  their  wrongs  redreas'd,  at  once  gave  way, 
Hdmet  and  shield,  and  sword  and  spear  throwri  down, 
And  erery  hand  uplifted,  every  heart 
^tnfd  out  in  thanks  to  heaven. 

Once  again 
^c  look ;  and  lo,  the  sea  is  white  with  sails 
lonamerable,  vnif  ting  to  the  shore 
Tieasures  nntold;  the  vale,  the  proiiMntories, 
A  dream  of  ghfry ;  temples,  palaces, 
CalTd  np  as  by  enchantment;  aqueducts 
Aoong  the  groves  and  glades  rolling  along 
^cts,  on  many  an  arch  high  over-head ; 
And  in  the  centre,  like  a  burning-sun, 
Tbe  Imperial  City !  They  have  now  subdued 
AU  nalbns.    But  where  they  who  led  them  forth ; 
^lio,  when  at  length  released  by  victory, 
(^kler  and  spear  hung  up — but  not  to  rust) 
Hdd  poverty  no  evil,  no  reproach, 
Li^  on  little  with  a  cheerful  mind, 
The  Decii,  the  Fabricii  7  Where  the  spade, 


TiToIi. 


*  PnlettriM. 


*  !<■  Rieeia. 


*  Moat  Socer. 


And  reaping-hook,  among  their  household-things 
Duly  transmitted  7  In  the  hands  of  men 
Made  captive ;  while  tlie  master  and  his  guests, 
Reclining,  quaff  in  gold,  and  roses  swim, 
Summer  and  winter,  through  the  circling  year, 
On  their  Falemian — in  the  hands  of  men 
Dragg'd  into  slavery,  with  how  many  more 
Spared  but  to  die,  a  public  spectacle. 
In  combat  with  each  other,  and  required 
To  fall  with  grace,  with  dignity— to  sink. 
While  life  is  gushing,  and  the  plaudits  ring 
Faint  and  yet  fainter  on  their  ftuling  ear. 
As  models  for  the  sculptor. 

But  their  days. 
Their  hours  are  numbered.     Hark,  a  yell,  a  shriek, 
A  barbarous  dissonance,  loud  and  yet  louder. 
That  echoes  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea ! 
And  mark,  beneatli  us,  like  a  bursting  cloud, 
The  battle  moving  onward  !     Had  lliey  slain 
All,  that  the  Earth  should  from  her  womb  brin(«  forth 
New  nations  to  destroy  them?    From  the  depth 
Of  forests,  from  what  none  had  dared  explore. 
Regions  of  thrilling  ice,  as  though  in  ice 
Engendered,  multiplied,  they  pour  along, 
Shaggy  and  huge !    Host  after  host,  they  come ; 
The  Goth,  the  Vandal ;  and  again  the  Goth! 

Once  more  we  look,  and  all  is  still  as  night. 
All  desolate !     Groves,  temples,  palaces. 
Swept  from  the  sight ,  and  nothing  visible, 
Amid  the  sulphurous  vapours  that  exhale 
As  from  a  land  accurst,  save  here  and  there 
An  empty  tomb,  a  fragment  like  the  limb 
Of  some  dismcmbei'd  giant.     In  (he  midst 
A  City  stands,  her  domes  and  turrets  crown'd 
With  many  a  cross;  but  they,  that  issue  forth, 
Wander  like  strangers  who  had  built  among 
The  mighty  ruins,  silent,  spiriilen; 
And  on  the  road,  where  once  we  might  have  met 
Cesar  and  Cato,  and  men  more  than  kings, 
We  meet,  none  else,  the  pilgrim  and  the  beggar. 

VII. 

THE  ROMAN  PONTIFFS. 

Tbosi  ancient  men,  what  were  they,  who  achieved 

A  sway  beyond  the  greatest  conquerors; 

Setting  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  kings, 

And,  through  the  world,  subduing,  chaining  down 

The  free  immortal  spirit?  Were  they  not 

Mighty  magicians?  Theirs  a  wondrous  spell. 

Where  true  and  false  were  with  infernal  art 

Close-interwoven ;  where  together  met 

Blessings  and  curses,  threats  and  promises ; 

And  with  the  terrors  of  Futurity 

Mingled  whate'er  enchants  and  fascinates, 

Music  and  painting,  sculpture,  rhetoric  (147) 

And  architectural  pomp,  such  as  none  else; 

And  danling  light,  and  darkness  visible!  (148) 

What  in  his  day  the  Syracusan  sought. 

Another  world  to  plant  his  engines  on. 

They  had;  and,  having  it,  like  gods,  not  men. 

Moved  this  world  at  their  pleasure.  Ere  they  came,  (149) 

Their  shadows,  stretching  far  and  wide,  were  known ; 

And  Two,  that  look'd  beyond  the  visible  sphere, 

Gave  notice  of  their  coming— >he  who  saw 
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The  Apocalypte;  and  he  of  elder  cime. 
Who  in  an  awful  vbion  of  the  oight 
Saw  the  Four  kiogdona.     Distant  aa  they  were. 
Well  might  tlioee  holy  men  be  fill'd  with  fear! 

VIII. 

CAIUS  GESTinS. 

WaiN  I  am  inclined  to  be  leriow,  I  love  to  wander 
up  and  down  before  the  tomb  of  Gaiua  Gestius^  Tlie 
Protestant  burial-groand  ia  there;  and  moat  of  the  Utile 
moouments  are  erected  lo  the  young;  young  men  of 
promise,  cut  off  when  on  their  travels,  fall  of  enthu- 
siasm, full  of  enjoyment;  brides,  in  the  bloom  of  their 
iieauty,  on  their  first  journey;  or  children  borne  from 
home  in  search  of  health.  This  stone  was  placed  by  his 
fellow-travellers,  young  as  himself,  who  will  return  to 
the  house  of  his  parenu  without  him  ;  that,  by  a  hu»- 
band  or  a  father,  now  in  his  native  country.  Uia  heart 
is  buried  in  that  grave. 

It  is  a  quiet  and  sheltered  nook,  covered  in  the  winter 
with  violets;  and  the  Pyramid,  that  overshadows  it,  gives 
it  a  classical  and  singularly  solemn  air.  Ton  feel  am 
interest  there,  a  sympathy  yon  were  not  prepared  for. 
You  aire  yourself  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  they  are  for  the 
most  part  your  countrymen.  They  call  upon  yon  in 
your  mother-tongue — in  English — in  words  unknown 
to  a  native,  known  only  to  yoursdvea :  and  the  tomb  of 
Gestins,  that  old  majestic  pile,  haa  thia  abo  in  common 
with  them.  It  is  itself  a  stranger,  among  strangers. 
It  has  stood  there  till  the  languago  spoken  round  about 
it  lias  changed ;  and  the  shepherd,  bora  at  the  foot,  can 
read  its  inscription  no  longer. 

IX. 

THE  NUN. 

T  IS  over;  and  her  lovely  cheek  is  now 

On  her  hard  pillow — there,  alaa,  to  be 

Nightly,  through  many  and  many  a  dreary  hour. 

Wan,  often  wet  with  tears,  and  (ere  at  length 

Her  place  is  empty,  and  another  comes) 

In  anguish,  in  the  ghasllineas  of  death ; 

Hers  never  more  to  leave  thoae  mournful  walla, 

Even  on  her  bier. 

T  b  over;  and  th«  rite. 
With  all  its  pomp  and  harmony,  is  now 
Floating  before  her.    She  arose  at  home. 
To  be  the  show,  the  idol  of  the  day ; 
Her  vesture  gorgeous,  and  her  starry  head— 
No  rocket,  bursting  in  the  midnight-sky. 
So  dazzling.     When  to-morrow  she  awakes, 
She  will  awake  as  though  she  still  was  there. 
Still  in  her  father  s  house ;  and  lo,  a  cell 
Narrow  and  dark,  nought  through  the  gloom  diaeem'd. 
Nought  save  the  crucifix,  the  rosary. 
And  the  grey  habit  lying  by  to  shroud 
Her  beauty  and  grace. 

When  on  her  knees  the  fsU, 
Entering  the  solemn  place  of  consecration, 
And  from  the  latticed  gallery  came  a  channt 
Of  psalms,  most  saint-like,  most  angelical,  (i5o) 
Verse  after  yene  sung  out,  how  holily  1 
The  strain  returning,  and  still,  still  retnming, 
Mathooght  it  acted  like  a  spell  upon  her. 
And  she  was  casting  off  her  earthly  droM ; 


Thus, 


Yet  was  it  sad  as  sweet,  and  ere  it  eloaed. 

Came  like  a  dirge.     When  her  fair  bead  waa  shorn. 

And  the  long  tresses  in  her  bands  were  laid, 

That  she  might  fling  them  from  her,  saying,    < 

Thus  I  renounce  the  workl  and  worldly  things!* 

When,  as  she  stood,  her  bridal  ornaments 

Were,  one  by  one,  removed,  even  to  the  last. 

That  she  might  say,  flinging  them  from  her,     • 

Thus  I  renounce  the  world  !•  when  aU  waa  changed. 

And,  as  a  nun,  in  homeliest  guise  she  knelt. 

Veiled  in  her  veil,  crown'd  with  her  silver  erown. 

Her  crown  of  lilies  as  the  spouse  of  Christ, 

Well  might  her  strength  forsake  her,  and  her  knees 

Fail  in  that  hour !    Well  might  the  holy  aaan. 

He,  at  whose  feet  she  knelt,  give  as  by  stealth 

(T  was  in  her  utmost  need ;  nor,  while  she  lives,  (i  5 1) 

W*ill  it  go  from  her,  fleeting  as  it  was) 

That  faint  but  fatheriy  smile,  that  sinile  of  love 

And  pity*! 

Like  a  dream  the  whole  is  fled ; 
And  they,  that  came  in  idleness  to  gasa 
Upon  the  victim  diess'd  for  sacrifiee. 
Are  mingling  in  the  world ;  thou  in  thy  eell 
Forgot,  Teresa.    Tet,  among  them  all. 
None  were  so  fbrm'd  to  love  and  to  be  loved. 
None  to  delight,  adorn ;  and  on  thee  now 
A  curtain,  blacker  than  the  ni^^t,  is  dropp'd 
For  ever!    In  thy  gentle  bosom  sleep 
Feelings,  affectiona,  destined  now  to  die, 
To  wither  like  the  hloasom  in  the  bud. 
Those  of  a  wife,  a  mother;  leaving  there 
A  cheerless  void,  a  chill  aa  of  the  grave, 
A  languor  and  a  lethargy  of  soul, 
Death-like,  and  gathering  more  and  more,  till  Death 
Gomes  to  release  thee.    Ah,  v^at  now  to  thee, 
What  now  to  thee  the  treasure  of  thy  Youth  T 
As  nothing! 

But  thou  eanat  not  yet  reflect 
Calmly ;  so  many  things,  strange  and  perverse. 
That  meet,  recoil,  and  go  but  to  return. 
The  monstrous  birth  of  one  eventful  day. 
Troubling  thy  spirit^firom  the  first,  at  dawn. 
The  rich  arraying  for  the  nuptial  feast. 
To  the  black  pall,  the  requiem.  (iSa) 

AllintMrn 
Revisit  thee,  and  round  thy  lowly  bed 
Hover,  uncall'd.    The  young  and  innocent  heart, 
How  is  it  beating?    Has  it  no  regrets 7 
Discoverest  thou  no  weakness  lurking  there  T 
But  thine  exhausted  frame  haa  aunk  to  rest 
Peace  to  thy  slimiben ! 


THE  FIRE-FLY. 


Tbiai  is  an  Inseet,  that,  when 

Suull  though  he  be  and  scarce  distinguiihable. 

Like  Evening  clad  in  soberest  livery, 

Unsheathe  hia  wings,  (i53)  and  through  the  wooda  and 

glades 
Scatters  a  marvellous  splendour.    On  be  wheals^ 
Blaxing  by  fits  as  from  excess  of  joy,  (i54) 
Each  gush  of  light  a  gush  of  cestacy; 
Nor  unaccompanied ;  thonaands  that  fluig 
A  radiance  all  their  own,  not  of  the  day, 
Thousftnds  as  bright  as  he,  from  dusk  till  dawn. 
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Sosriog,  deieeMling. 

In  cha  mothcf^t  Up 
Wdl  msy  the  child  pot  forth  his  iitcle  haada, 
Singiii^  Che  nuiiery  mmg  he  ImtdC  so  mmo;  (1 55) 
And  the  young  nymph,  preparing  for  the  danee  (i56) 
By  brook  or  feuntain-eide,  in  many  a  braid 
Wreathing  her  golden  hair,  well  may  ahe  cry, 
■  Come  hither ;  and  the  ihepherds,  galharing  round. 
Shall  my,  FloretU  emuUtet  the' Night, 
Spangling  her  head  with  Stan.* 

Oft  have  I  mat 
This  shining  raee,  nfhen  in  the  Toscnlan  grofm 
My  path  no  longer  glimmered ;  oh  among 
Those  trees,  religioos  once  and  always  grsen,  (i  5  7) 
That  yet  drsam  out  their  stories  of  4^  Rone 
Over  the  Alban  lake ;  oft  met  and  haiTd, 
Where  the  precipitate  Aaio  thunders  down, 
And  through  the  suiging  mist  a  Poet's  house 
(So  some  aver,  and  who  would  not  heliere?)  (1S8) 
Re?esJs  itself. 

Tet  cannot  I  forget 
Him,  who  ngoieed  me  in  those  walks  at  eve, 
My  earliest,  pleasantmt ;  who  dwells  unseen. 
And  in  our  northern  clime,  when  all  is  still, 
Nightly  keeps  watch,  nightly  in  bush  or  brake 
Bis  lonely  lamp  rekindling.*     Unlike  theirs. 
His,  if  lem  daaling,  through  the  darkness  knows 
No  intermistion ;  sending  forth  its  ray 
Through  the  green  leaves,  a  ray  serene  and  clear 
As  Yirtue's  own. 

XI. 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 

It  was  in  a  splenetic  humour  that  I  sate  me  down  to 
my  scanty  fore  at  Terracina ;  and  how  long  I  sboukl 
have  contemplated  the  lean  thrushes  in  amy  before 
me,  I  cannot  say,  if  a  cloud  of  smoke,  that  drew  the 
tears  into  my  eyes,  had  not  burst  from  the  grsen  and 
leaty  boughs  on  the  hearth-slooe.  €  Why.t  I  ex- 
claimed, starting  up  from  the  table,  «  why  did  I  leave 
my  own  chimney-<omer?-— But  am  1  not  on  die  road 
to  Bmndosinm  ?  And  are  not  these  the  very  calamities 
that  befol  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  Macenas,  and  Plotius, 
and  Varios?  Horace  laughed  at  them — Then  why 
should  not  IT  Horace  resolved  to  turn  them  to  ac- 
count; and  Virgil— cannot  wo  hear  him  observing, 
that  to  remember  them  vrill,  by  and  by,  be  a  pleasure !• 
My  soliloquy  reconciled  me  at  once  to  my  fote;  and 
when,  for  the  twentieth  time,  1  had  looked  through  the 
window  on  a  sea  sparkling  with  innumerable  brilliants, 
a  sa  on  which  the  herom  of  the  Odyssey  and  the  Bneid 
had  sailed,  I  sat  down  as  to  a  splaidid  banquet.  My 
thrushes  had  the  flavour  of  ortolans ;  snd  I  ale  with  an 
appetite  I  had  not  known  before. 

■  Who,*  I  cried  as  I  poured  out  my  last  glass  of 
Falemian,'  (for  Falemian  it  was  said  to  be,  and  in  my 
eyes  it  ran  bright  and  clear  as  a  topas-stone)  •  Who 
would  remain  at  home,  could  he  do  otherwise  T  Who 
would  submit  to  tread  that  dull,  but  daily  round ;  his 
hours  forgotten  as  soon  as  spent  f  and,  opening  my 
Joumel-book  and  dipping  my  pen  in  my  ink-hom, 
I  determined,  as  for  as  I  could,  to  justify  myself 
sad  my  countrymen  in  wandering  over  the  fooe  of  the 

*  The  glo«r-«or». 

'  Wo  «cff«  BOW  wUhln  a  few  boon  of  th«  Csnpmla  Felix.    On 
A*  eoloar  Mid  favoar  of  Falersten  oobmU  GsIob  sad  DkMoorldot. 


earth.  •  It  may  serve  nie,»  mid  I,  «ias  a  remedy  in  some 
future  6t  of  the  spleen.* 


Ours  is  a  nation  of  travellers ;'  and  no  wonder,  when 
the  elements,  air,  water,  fire,  attend  at  our  bidding,  to 
transport  us  from  shore  to  shore ;  when  the  riiip  rushes 
into  the  deep,  her  track  the  foam  as  of  some  mighty 
torrent;  and,  in  three  hours  or  less,  we  stand  gazing 
and  gaaed  at  among  a  foreign  people.  None  want  an 
excuse.  If  rich,  they  go  to  enjoy,  if  poor,  to  retrench ; 
if  sick,  to  recover;  if  studious,  to  leam;  if  learned, 
to  relax  from  their  studies.  But  whatever  they  may 
say,  whatever  they  may  believe,  they  go  for  the  most 
part  on  the  same  errand  ;  nor  wiU  those  who  reflect, 
think  tliat  errand  an  idle  one. 

Almost  all  men  are  over-anxious.  No  sooner  do  they 
enter  the  world,  than  they  lose  that  taste  for  natural 
and  simple  pleasures,  so  remarkable  in  early  life.  Every 
hour  do  tliey  ask  themselves  what  progress  they  have 
made  in  tlte  pursuit  of  wealth  or  honour;  and  on  they 
go  as  their  fathers  went  before  them,  till,  weary  and 
sick  at  heart,  they  look  back  with  a  sigh  of  regret  to 
the  golden  time  of  their  childhood. 

Now  travel,  and  foreign  travel  more  particularly, 
restores  to  us  in  a  great  degree  what  we  have  lost. 
When  the  anchor  is  heaved,  we  double  down  the  leaf ; 
and  for  a  while  at  least  all  effort  is  over.  The  old 
cares  are  left  clustering  round  the  old  objects ;  snd  at 
every  step,  as  we  proceed,  the  slightest  circumsunce 
amuses  and  interests.  All  is  new  and  strange.  We 
surrender  ourselves,  and  feel  once  again  as  children. 
Like  them,  we  enjoy  eagerly ;  like  them,  when  we  fret, 
we  fret  only  for  the  moment;  and  here  indeed  the  re- 
semblance is  very  remarkable,  for,  if  a  journey  has  its 
pains  as  well  as  its  pleasures  (and  there  is  nothing  un- 
mixed in  this  world)  the  pains  arc  no  sooner  over  than 
they  are  forgotten,  while  the  pleasures  live  long  in  the 
memory. 

Nor  is  it  surely  without  another  advantags.  If  life 
be  short,  not  so  to  many  of  us  are  its  days  and  lis 
hours.  When  the  blood  slumbers  in  the  veins,  how 
often  do  we  vrish  that  the  earth  would  turn  foster  on 
ils  axis,  that  the  sun  would  rise  and  set  before  it  does ; 
and,  to  escape  from  the  weight  of  time,  how  many 
follies,  how  many  crimes  are  committed !  Men  rush  on 
danger,  and  even  on  death.  Intrigue,  play,  foreign 
and  domestic  broil,  such  are  their  resources;  and, 
when  these  things  fail,  they  destroy  themselves. 

Now  in  travelling  we  multiply  events,  and  innocently. 
We  set  out,  as  it  were,  on  our  adventures ;  and  many 
are  those  that  occur  to  us,  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
The  day  we  come  to  a  place  which  we  have  long  heard 
and  read  of,  and  in  Italy  we  do  so  continually,  it  is 
an  era  in  our  lives;  and  from  that  moment  the  very 
name  calls  up  a  picture.  How  delightfully  too  does 
the  knowledge  flow  in  upon  us,  and  how  fast!'    Would 

•  A«  indeed  it  elwiyt  wtt,  ttnitrilmllnff  tboM  of  erery  decree, 
from  e  milort  with  hh  taite  to  hln  wboM  oaly  atteadaat  It  kU 
■bedow.  Goryate  la  iCoS  perforaied  hi*  Joaraer  oo  foot ;  aad, 
retnrning,  bang  ap  bit  iboet  ia  bit  Tlllag^orcb  at  aa  ex-Toto. 
Goldtmitb,  a  oeainrj  aod  a  baif  afierwardt,  followed  ia  nearly  (be 
•ame  patb ;  playiag  a  tane  oa  hit  Ante  to  proeare  admittanee,  wbea- 
eTer  be  approached  a  ooiiage  at  nigbt-hll. 

•  To  Jndge  at  once  of  a  natioa,  we  bare  only  to  tbrow  oar  cyet  on 
tbe  Marbett  and  tbe  fleidt.  If  tbe  markeu  are  well-fapplied.  the 
fields  well-caltiTated,  all  U  right.  If  otberwite,  we  nay  tay,  and 
lay  traly,  tbeee  p  'Ople  nre  barbaroai  or  oppretecd. 
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he  who  sat  in  a  corner  of  hi*  library,  pouring  oTer 
books  and  maps,  learn  more  or  so  much  in  the  time, 
as  he  who,  with  his  eyes  and  his  heart  open,  is  re- 
ceivin(f  impressions,  all  day  long  from  the  things  them- 
selves 1 »  How  accurately  do  they  arrange  themselves 
in  our  memory,  towns,  rivers,  mountains ;  and  in 
what  living  colours  do  we  recall  the  dresses,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  people!  Our  sight  is  the  noblest 
of  all  our  senses.  •  It  fills  the  mind  with  most  ideas, 
converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and 
continues  longest  in  action  without  being  tired.*  Our 
sight  is  oo  the  alert  when  we  travel ;  and  its  exercise 
is  then  so  delightful,  that  we  forget  the  profit  in  the 
pleasure. 

Like  a  river,  that  gathers,  that  refines  as  it  runs,  like 
a  spring  that  takes  its  course  through  some  rich  vein 
of  mineral,  we  improve  and  imperceptibly — nor  in  the 
head  only,  but  in  the  heart.  Our  prejudices  leave  us, 
one  by  one.  Seas  and  mountains  are  no  longer  our 
boundaries.  We  learn  to  love,  and  esteem,  and  admire 
bfeyond  them.  Our  benevolence  extends  itself  with 
our  knowledge.  And  must  we  not  return  better  citi- 
lens  than  we  went?  For  the  more  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  institutions  of  other  countries,  the 
more  highly  must  we  value  our  own. 


I  threw  down  my  pen  in  triumph.  •  The  question,* 
said  I,  «c  is  set  to  rest  for  ever.     And  yet— » 

«  And  yet—*  1  must  still  say.  The  wisest  of  men 
seldom  went  out  of  the  walls  of  Athens ;  and  for  that 
worst  of  evils,  that  sickness  of  the  soul,  to  which  we 
are  most  liable  when  most  at  our  ease,  is  there  not  after 
all  a  surer  and  yet  plcasantcr  remedy,  a  remedy  for 
which  we  have  only  to  cross  the  threshold?  APied- 
montese  nobleman,  into  whose  company  I  fell  at  Turin, 
had  not  long  before  experienced  its  efficacy;  and  his 
story,  which  he  told  me  without  reserve,  was  as 
follows. 

•  I  was  weary  of  life,  and,  after  a  day,  such  as  few 
have  known  and  none  would  wisli  to  remember,  was 
hurrying  along  the  street  to  the  river,  when  1  felt  a 
sudden  check.  I  turned  and  beheld  a  little  boy,  who 
had  caught  the  skirt  of  my  cloak  in  his  anxiety  to 
solicit  my  notice.  Ilis  look  and  manner  were  irresist- 
ible.   Not  less  so  was  the  lesson  he  had  learnt. 

«  'There  are  six  of  us ;  and  we  are  dying  for  want 
of  food.—  •Why  should  I  not,'  said  1  to  myself,  *  re- 
lieve this  wretched  family  ?  I  have  the  means;  and  it 
will  not  delay  me  many  minutes.  But  what,  if  it 
does.?'  The  scene  of  misery  he  conducted  me  to,  I 
cannot  describe.  I  threw  them  my  purse ;  and  their 
burst  of  gratitude  overcame  me.  It  filled  my  eyes— it 
went  as  a  cordial  to  my  heart.  '  I  will  call  again  to- 
morrow,' I  cried.  •  Fool  that  I  was,  to  think  of  leaving 
a  worid,  where  such  pleasure  was  to  be  had,  and  so 
cheaply!'* 

xn. 

TBE  FOUNTAIN. 

It  was  a  welt 
Of  whitest  marble,  white  as  from  the  quarry  ; 
And  richly  wrought  with  many  a  high  relief, 

*  AMwudly  oot.  If  the  b«t  hfti  laid  ■  proper  feandattoa.  Eaow- 
iedg0  mkM  knowledge  m  oMaey  makes  aioaey,  aor  orer  perhap* 
to  tni  a«  oa  a  Joani«r. 


Greek  sculpture — in  some  eariier  day  peiiiaps 
A  tomb,  aiid  honoured  with  a  hero's  ashes. 
The  water  from  the  rock  fiird,  overflow'd  it ; 
Then  dash'd  away,  playing  the  prodigal. 
And  soon  was  lost — stealing  unseen,  unheard. 
Through  the  long  grass,  and  round  the  twisted  roots 
Of  aged  trees ;  discovering  where  it  ran 
By  the  fresh  verdure.    Overcome  with  heat, 
I  threw  me  down ;  admiring,  as  I  lay. 
That  shady  nook,  a  singing-place  for  birds, 
That  grove  so  intricate,  so  full  of  flowers. 
More  than  enough  to  please  a  child  a-Maying. 

The  sun  was  down,  a  distant  eonveni-bell 
Ringing  the  JngeUu  ;  and  now  approach'd 
The  hour  for  stir  and  village-^iossip  there. 
The  hour  Rebekah  came,  whoi  from  the  well 
She  drew  with  such  alacrity  to  serve 
The  stranger  and  his  camels.    Soon  I  heard 
Footsteps;  and  lo,  descending  by  a  path 
Trodden  for  ages,  many  a  nymph  appealed, 
Appear'd  and  vaniah'd,  bearing  on  her  head 
Her  earthen  pitcher.     It  call'd  up  the  day 
Ulysses  landed  there ;  and  long  I  gaxed. 
Like  one  awaking  in  a  distant  time.  (169) 

At  length  there  came  the  loveliest  of  them  all. 
Her  little  brother  dancing  down  before  her; 
And  ever  as  he  spoke,  which  he  did  ever. 
Turning  and  looking  up  in  warmth  of  heart 
And  brotherly  affection.    Stopping  there. 
She  join'd  her  rosy  hands,  and,  filling  them 
With  the  pure  element,  gave  him  to  drink ; 
And,  while  he  quench'd  his  thirst,  standing  on  tiptoe, 
Look'd  down  upon  him  with  a  sister's  smile. 
Nor  stin'd  till  he  had  done,  fix'd  as  a  siatue. 

Then  hadst  thou  seen  them  as  they  stood,  Gaoofa, 
Thou  hadst  endow'd  them  with  immortal  youth; 
And  they  had  evermore  lived  undivided. 
Winning  all  hearts— of  all  thy  works  the  fairest 

xni. 

BANDITTI. 

'T  is  a  wild  life,  fearftil  and  full  of  change, 
The  mountain-robber's.    On  the  watch  he  lies. 
Levelling  his  carbine  at  the  passenger ; 
And,  when  bis-work  is  done,  he  dares  not  sleep. 

lime  was,  the  trade  was  nobler,  if  not  honest; 
When  they  that  robb'd,  were  men  of  better  faith  (160) 
Than  kings  or  pontifb,  when,  such  reverence 
The  Poet  drew  among  the  woods  and  wilds, 
A  voice  was  heard,  that  never  bade  to  spare. 
Crying  aloud,  «  Hence  to  the  distant  hills  1 
Tasso  approaches ;  he,  whose  song  beguiles 
The  day  of  half  its  hours;  whose  sorcery 
Daziles  the  sense,  turning  our  forest-glades 
To  lists  that  blase  with  gorgeous  armoury. 
Our  mountain-caves  to  regal  palaces. 
Hence,  nor  descend  till  he  and  his  are  gone. 
Let  him  fear  nothing.  • 

W*hen  along  the  shore,  (161) 
And  by  the  path  that,  wandering  on  its  way. 
Leads  ihroagh  the  fatal  grove  where  Tully  fell 
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(Grey  and  oqgiowu,  an  ancient  tomb  it  diere), 

He  came  and  they  withdrew,  they  were  a  race 

CudcH  of  life  in  othen  and  themselves. 

For  they  had  learnt  their  lesson  in  a  camp ; 

Bat  not  nn^neroua.  T  is  no  longer  so. 

Sow  crafty,  crod,  torturing  ere  they  slay 

The  nnfaappy  captive,  and  with  bitter  jests 

Mocking  misfortune ;  vain,  fentastical. 

Wearing  whatever  glitters  in  the  spoil; 

And  most  devout,  though  when  they  kneel  and  pray, 

Whh  every  bead  they  could  recount  a  murder, 

Af  by  a  spell  they  start  up  in  array,  (162) 

A«  by  a  spell  they  vanish^theira  a  band, 

Xot  as  elsewhere  of  outlaws,  but  of  such 

As  sow  and  reap,  and  at  the  cottagodoor 

Sit  to  receive,  return  the  traveller's  greeting ; 

Row  in  the  garb  of  peace,  now  silently 

Anning  and  issuing  forth,  led  on  by  men 

Whose  names  on  innocent  tips  are  worda  of  fear, 

Whose  lives  have  long  been  forfeit. 

Some  there  are- 
Thai,  ere  they  rise  to  this  bad  eminence. 
Lark,  night  and  day,  the  plague-spot  visible. 
The  guilt  that  says.  Beware;  and  mark  we  now 
Him,  where  he  lies,  ^vho  couches  for  bis  prey 
Al  the  bridge-foot  in  some  dark  cavity 
Scoop'd  by  the  waters,  or  some  gaping  tomb, 
Nameless  and  tteandess,  whence  the  red  fox 
Slonk  as  he  enter'd.  There  he  broods,  in  spleen 
Gnawing  his  beard ;  his  rough  and  sinewy  frame 
(Xerwriiien  with  the  story  of  his  life: 
On  his  wan  cheek  a  sabre-ent,  well-eam'd 
In  fbreigB  warfere;  on  his  breast  the  brand 
Indelible,  burnt  in  when  to  the  port 
He  daak'd  bis  chain,  among  a  hundred  mora 
Dragged  ignominioaaly;  dn  every  limb 
Hemorials  of  his  glory  and  his  shame, 
Stripes  of  the  lash  and  hononrable  scars. 
And  channels  here  and  there  worn  to  the  bone 
By  galling  fellers. 

Be  comes  slovdy  forth, 
nnkeDnelUng,  and  up  that  savage  dell 
Auiouily  looks;  his  cruise,  an  ample  goord 
O^iyvplenish'd  from  the  vintner's  cask), 
Slnng  from  his  shoulder ;  in  his  breadth  of  belt 
Two  pistols  and  a  dagger  yet  uncleansed, 
^  parebment  serxwl'd  with  uncoath  characters, 
^  t  mall  vial,  bis  last  remedy, 
His  core,  when  all  thhigs  foil.  Mo  noise  is  heard, 
Save  when  the  rugged  bear  and  the  gaunt  wolf 
w**!  in  the  upper  region,  or  a  fish 
Lespi  in  die  gnlf  beneath— But  now  he  kneels 
^  (like  a  scont,  when  listening  to  the  tramp 
Of  hone  or  foot)  lays  hia  experienced  ear 
^^  to  the  ground,  then  rises  and  explores, 
^  kneels  agaho,  and,  bis  short  rifle-gun 
^fnw  his  cheek,  waits  patiently. 

Two  Honks, 
^^  grey-headed,  on  their  gallant  steeds, 
5**»d  where  yet  a  mouldering  cross  o'erhangs 
^  grave  of  one  that  from  the  precipice 
J«l  in  an  evil  hour.  Their  bridle4)ells 
J'OS  nerrily;  and  many  a  loud,  long  laugh 
J^^HKS;  hot  at  once  the  sounds  are  lost. 
Jj^Mcious  of  the  good  in  store  below, 
^  ^ly  felhers  have  turn'd  off,  and  now 


Cross  the  brown  heath,  ere  long  to  wag  their  beards 
Before  my  lady-abbess,  and  discuss 
Things  only  known  to  the  devout  and  pure 
(Xer  her  spiced  bowl — then  shrive  the  sister-hood. 
Sitting  by  turns  vdth  an  inclining  ear 
In  the  confessional. 

He  moves  his  lips 
As  with  a  curse — then  paces  up  and  down, 
Now  fast,  now  slow,  brooding  and  muttering  on ; 
Gloomy  alike  to  him  the  past,  the  future. 

But  hark,  the  nimble  tread  of  numerous  feet! 
— *T  is  but  a  dappled  herd,  come  down  to  s^ke 
Their  thint  in  the  cool  ware.  He  turns  and  aims — 
Then  checks  himself,  unwilling  to  disturb 
The  sleeping  echoes. 

Once  again  he  earths ; 
Slipping  away  to  house  with  them  beneath. 
His  old  companions  in  that  hiding-place, 
The  bat,  the  toad,  the  blind^worm,  and  the  newt; 
And  hark,  a  footstep,  firm  and  confident. 
As  of  a  man  in  haste.  Nearer  it  draws ; 
And  now  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  den. 
Ha !  't  is  a  comrade,  sent  to  gather  in 
The  band  for  some  great  enterprise. 

Who  wants 
A  sequel,  may  read  on.  The  unvamish'd  tale, 
That  follows,  will  supply  the  place  of  oue. 
"T  was  told  me  by  the  Marquis  of  Ravina, 
When  in  a  blustering  night  he  sheltered  me 
In  that  brave  castle  of  his  ancestors 
O'er  Garigliano,  and  is  such  indeed 
As  every  day  brings  with  it — in  a  land 
Where  laws  are  trampled  on,  and  lawless  men 
Walk  in  the  sun ;  but  it  should  not  be  lost. 
For  it  may  serve  to  bind  us  to  our  country. 

XIV. 

AN  ADVENTUBE. 

TniiB  days  they  lay  in  ambush  at  my  gate,  (i63) 

Then  sprung  and  led  me  captive.     Many  a  wild 

We  traversed ;  but  Rusconi,  't  was  no  less, 

Marehed  by  my  side,  and^when  I  thirated,  climb'd 

The  cliffs  for  water ;  though,  whene'er  he  spoke, 

'T  was  briefly,  sullenly;  and  on  he  led, 

Distinguish'd  only  by  an  amulet. 

That  in  a  golden  chain  hung  from  his  neck, 

A  crystal  of  rare  virtue.    Night  fell  fast, 

When  on  a  heath,  black  and  immeasurable. 

He  turn'd  and  bade  them  halt.    'T  was  where  the  earth 

Heaves  o'er  the  dead — where  erat  some  Alaric 

Fought  his  last  fight,  and  every  warrior  threw 

A  stone  to  tell  for  ages  where  he  lay. 

Then  all  advanced,  and,  ranging  in  a  square, 
Stretch'd  forth  their  arms  as  on  the  holy  cross, 
From  each  to  each  their  sable  cloaks  extending, 
That,  like  the  solemn  hangings  of  a  tent, 
Gover'd  us  round ;  and  in  the  midst  I  stood, 
Weary  and  feint,  and  fecc  to  fece  with  one. 
Whose  voice,  whose  look  dispenses  life  and  death. 
Whose  heart  knows  no  relentings.     Instantly 
A  light  was  kindled,  and  the  Bandit  spoke. 
«  I  know  thee.    Thou  hast  sought  us,  for  the  sport 
Slipping  thy  blood-hounds  with  a  hunter's  cry ; 
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And  thou  hast  found  at  last.    Were  I  as  thou, 
I  io  tliy  grasp  as  ihou  art  now  in  ours, 
Soon  should  1  make  a  midnigbt-spectacle. 
Soon,  limb  by  limb,  be  mangled  on  a  wheel. 
Then  gibbetted  to  blacken  for  the  vultures, 
But  I  would  teach  thee  better — how  to  spare. 
Write  as  I  dictate.     If  thy  ransom  comes, 
Thou  livest.    If  not — but  answer  not,  I  pray. 
Lest  tliou  proToke  me.    1  may  strike  thee  dead; 
And  know,  young  man,  it  is  an  easier  thing 
To  do  it  than  to  say  it.     Write,  and  thus.» — 

I  wrote.  •  'T  is  well,i  he  cried.  •  A  peasantrboy, 
Trusty  and  swift  of  foot,  shall  bear  it  hence. 
Meanwhile  lie  down  and  rest.     This  cloak  of  mine 
Will  senre  thee ;  it  has  weathered  many  a  storm.* 
The  watch  was  set;  and  twice  it  had  been  changed, 
When  morning  broke,  and  a  wild  bird,  a  hawk, 
Flew  in  a  circle,  screaming.    I  look'd  up. 
And  all  were  gone,  save  him  who  now  kept  guard, 
And  on  his  arms  lay  musing.     Young  he  seem'd, 
And  sad,  as  though  he  could  indulge  at  will 
Some  secret  sorrow.     «  Thou  shrink'st  back,«  ha  said. 
■  Well  mayst  thou,  lying,  as  thou  dost,  so  near 
A  ruffian — one  for  ever  link'd  and  bound 
To  guilt  and  infamy.     There  was  a  time 
When  he  had  not  perhaps  been  deem'd  unworthy. 
When  he  had  watch'd  that  planet  to  its  setting, 
And  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  meanest  thing 
That  Nature  has  given  birth  to.    Mow 't  is  past. 

■  Wouldst  tliou  know  more?  My  story  is  an  old  one. 
I  loved,  was  scom'd;  I  trusted,  was  betray'd; 
And  in  my  anguish,  my  necessity, 
Met  with  the  fiend,  the  tempter— in  Rusconi. 
'Why  thusf  he  cried. '  Thou  wouldst  be  free  and  darast 

not. 
Gome  and  assert  thy  birth-right  while  thou  canst. 
A  robber  s  cave  is  better  than  a  dungeon ; 
And  death  itself,  what  is  it  at  the  worst. 
What,  but  a  harlequin's  leap  Y    Him  I  had  known. 
Had  served  with,  suffer'd  with;  and  on  tlie  walls 
Of  Capua,  while  the  moon  went  down,  I  swore 
Allegiance  on  his  dagger. 

Dost  thou  ask 
How  I  have  kept  my  oath  7    Thou  shalt  be  told. 
Cost  what  it  may. — But  grant  me,  I  implore. 
Grant  me  a  passport  to  some  distant  land. 
That  1  may  never,  never  more  be  named. 
Thou  wilt,  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Two  months  ago. 
When  on  a  vineyard-hill  we  lay  eonceal'd 
And  scattered  up  and  down  as  we  were  wont, 
I  heard  a  damsel  singing  to  herself, 
And  soon  espied  her,  coming  all  alone. 
In  her  first  beauty.     Up  a  path  she  came. 
Leafy  and  intricate,  singing  her  song, 
A  song  of  love,  by  snatches;  breaking  off 
If  but  a  flower,  an  insect  in  the  sun 
Pleased  for  an  instant ;  then  as  carelessly 
The  strain  resuming,  and,  whenTer  she  stopt. 
Rising  on  tiptoe  underneath  the  boughs 
To  pluck  a  grape  in  very  wantonness. 
Her  look,  her  mien  and  maiden«omaments 
Show'd  gentle  birth;  and,  step  by  step,  she  came, 
Nearer  and  nearer,  to  the  dreadful  snare. 


None  else  were  by;  and,  as  I  gased  unseen, 

Her  youth,  her  innocence  and  gaiety 

Went  to  my  heart;  and,  starting  up,  I  cried, 

*  Fly— for  your  lifer    Alas»  she  shriek'd,  she  fell ; 
And,  as  I  caught  her  falling,  ail  rush'd  forth. 

*  A  Wood-nymph  I'  said  Rusconi.    '  By  the  li|^t. 
Lovely  as  Hebe !    Lay  her  in  the  shade.' 

I  heard  him  not.    I  stood  as  in  a  trance. 

*  What,'  he  eiclaim'd  with  a  malicioas  soDile, 
'  Wouldst  thou  rebel  f    I  did  as  he  required. 
'  Now  bear  her  hence  to  the  wdl-head  bdow. 
A  few  cold  drops  will  animate  this  narible. 
Go !    'T  is  an  office  all  will  envy  thee ; 

But  thou  hast  eara'd  it.' 

As  I  stagger'd  down. 
Unwilling  to  eurreoder  her  sweet  body; 
Her  golden  hair  disheveU'd  on  a  neck 
Of  snow,  and  her  fair  eyes  closed  as  in  sleep. 
Frantic  with  love,  with  hate, '  Great  God  V  I  cried, 
(I  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  pray) 
'  Why  may  I  not,  while  yet — while  yet  I  can. 
Release  her  from  a  thraldom  worse  than  death  T 
'Twas  done  as  soon  as  said.    1  kiss'd  her  brow. 
And  smote  her  with  my  dagger.     A  short  cry 
She  utter'd,  but  she  stirr'd  not ;  and  to  heaven 
Her  gentle  spirit  fled.    'T  was  where  the  path 
In  its  descent  tum'd  suddenly.     No  eye 
Ob«er\'ed  me,  though  their  steps  were  following  £uL 
But  soon  a  yell  broke  forth,  and  all  at  once 
Levell'd  their  deadly  aim.    Then  I  had  ceased 
To  trouble  or  be  troubled,  and  had  now 
(Would  I  were  there!)  been  slumbering  ia  my  grafe. 
Had  not  Rusconi  with  a  terrible  shout 
Thrown  himself  in  between  us,  and  exdain'd, 
Grasping  my  arm, '  'T  is  bravely,  nobly  done! 
Is  it  for  deeds  like  these  thou  wear^st  a  sword  I 
Was  this  the  business  that  diou  earnest  npon  7 
—But 't  is  his  fint  offence,  and  let  it  paas. 
Like  the  young  tiger  he  has  tasted  blood. 
And  may  do  much  hereafter.     He  can  strike 
Home  to  the  hilt.'    Then  in  an  under-tone, 

*  Thus  wouldst  thou  justify  the  pledge  I  gave, 
When  in  the  eyes  of  all  i  read  distrust  I 

For  once,'  and  on  his  cheek,  methought,  I  saw 
The  blush  of  virtue,  '  I  will  save  thee,  Albert; 
Again  I  cannot.' > 

Ere  his  tale  was  told. 
As  on  the  heath  we  lay,  my  ransom  came ; 
And  in  six  days,  with  no  ungrateful  mind, 
Albert  was  sailing  on  a  quiet  sea. 
—But  the  night  wears,  and  thou  art  much  in  need 
Of  rest.    The  young  Antonio,  with  his  torch, 
b  waiting  to  conduct  thee  to  thy  chamber. 

XY. 

NAPLES. 

This  region,  surely,  is  not  of  the  earth.  > 
Was  it  not  dropt  from  heaven  ?    Not  a  grove. 
Citron  or  pine  or  cedar,  not  a  grot 
Sea-worn  and  mantled  with  the  gadding  vine. 
But  breathes  enchantment     Not  a  cliff  bat  flings 
On  the  clear  wave  some  image  of  delight. 
Some  cabin-roof  glowing  with  crimson  flowers, 

•  On  pezio  di  delo  otdate  in  tern.— Sassasaso. 
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raia'd  temple  or  Mien  OMniiiineBC, 
To  nose  on  as  the  bark  is  gliding  by, 
And  be  it  mine  io  moee  there,  niine  to  gtide, 
Tnm  day-break,  when  the  mountain  pales  hit  fire 
Tet  more  and  more,  and  from  the  monntain'4op, 
liU  then  iuTisible,  a  tmoke  ascends, 
Solemn  and  alow,  as  erst  from  Ararat, 
When  he,  the  Patriarch,  who  escaped  the  Flood, 
Wis  with  his  household  sacrificing  there — 
Fnm  daybreak  to  that  hour,  the  last  and  best. 
When,  one  by  one,  the  fishing-boats  come  forth, 
Esch  with  in  glimmering  lantern  at  the  prow, 
lad,  when  the  nets  are  thrown,  the  erening-hymn 
Siialt  o'er  the  trembling  waters. 

Efery  where 
Fable  and  Truih  hare  shed,  in  rivalry. 
Each  her  pecaliar  influence.    Fable  came, 
ind  laugh'd  and  sung,  arraying  Truth  in  flowers. 
Like  a  yoong  child  her  grandam.     Fable  came  ; 
Earth,  tea  and  sky  reflecting,  as  she  flew, 
A  thousand,  dionmnd  colours  not  their  own  : 
lad  at  bar  bidding,  Io !  a  dark  descent 
To  Taruma,  and  thoaa  thrice  happy  fields. 
Those  fields  with  ether  pure  and  purple  light 
Ever  jnwfatod,  scenes  by  Him  described,* 
Who  here  was  wont  to  wander,  record 
What  they  reveaTd,  and  on  the  western  shore 
Sleeps  in  a  silent  grove,  o'erlooking  thee, 
Bdml  Parchcnoiie. 

Yet  here,  methinks, 
Tradi  wants  no  ornament,  in  her  own  shape 
FSliag  the  mmd  by  tnms  widi  awe  and  love, 
By  tons  inclining  to  wild  ecstacy, 
Aad  soberest  meditation. 

Here  the  vines 
Wed,  each  her  elm,  and  o'er  the  golden  grain 
Bang  their  laxurianc  clusters,  ehecqoering 
The  suadiiae;  where,  when  cooler  shadows  Ml, 
And  the  mild  moon  her  feiry  net^work  weaves, 
The  Inle,  or  mandoline,  accompanied 
By  many  a  voice  yet  sweeter  than  dieir  own, 
Eiodles,  nor  slowly ;  and  the  dance*  displays 
The  gentle  arts  and  witcheries  of  love. 
In  hopes  and  fears  and  feignings,  till  the  youth 
Drops  on  his  knee  as  vanquish'd,  and  the  maid, 
Her  tambourine  nplifdng  with  a  grace, 
Naiore's  and  Nature^s  only,  bids  him  rise. 

Bat  here  the  mighty  Monareh  underneath. 
Be  in  his  palace  of  fire,  diffuses  round 
A  danlii^  ^lendour.    Here,  unseen,  unheard. 
Opening  another  Eden  in  the  wild. 
He  works  his  wonders ;  save,  when  issuing  forth 
fat  thunder,  he  blots  out  the  sun,  the  sky, 
Aod,  mingling  all  things  earthly  as  in  scorn, 
EzalB  the  valley,  lays  the  mountain  low, 
hnn  many  a  torrent  from  his  burning  lake. 
And  in  an  hour  of  universal  mirth, 
What  time  the  trump  proclaims  the  festival, 
Buries  some  capital  city,  there  to  sleep 
The  steep  of  ages — till  a  plough,  a  spade 
INiclose  the  secret,  and  the  eye  of  day 
I  Glares  coldly  on  the  streets,  die  skeletons, 
I  Each  in  his  place,  each  in  bis  gay  attire. 


And  eager  to  enjoy. 

Let  us  go  round, 
And  let  the  sail  be  slack,  the  coune  be  slow, 
That  at  our  leisure,  as  we  coast  along, 
We  may  contemplate  and  from  every  scene 
Receive  its  influence.     The  Cumsan  towers. 
There  did  tliey  rise,  sun-gilt ;  and  here  thy  groves, 
Delicious  Baic     Here  (what  would  they  not?) 
The  masters  of  the  earth,  unsatisfied. 
Built  in  the  sea ;  and  now  the  boatman  steers 
O'er  many  a  crypt  and  vault  yet  glimmering. 
O'er  many  a  broad  and  indestructible  arch, 
The  deep  foundations  of  their  palaces  ; 
Nothing  now  heard  ashore,  so  great  the  change. 
Save  when  the  sea-mew  clamours,  or  the  owl 
Hoots  in  the  temple. 

What  the  mountainous  Isle,* 
Seen  in  the  South  ?  'T  is  where  a  Monster  dwelt,* 
Who  hurl'd  his  victims  from  the  topmost  eliff ; 
Then  and  then  only  mereiful,  so  slow. 
So  subtle  virere  the  tortures  they  endured. 
Fearing  and  fear'd  he  lived,  cursing  and  cursed ; 
And  still  the  dunge<»s  in  the  rock  breathe  out 
Darkness,  distemper. — Strange,  that  one  so  rile 
Should  from  his  den  strike  terror  through  the  world ; 
Should,  where  withdrawn  in  his  decrepimde. 
Say  to  the  noblest,  be  they  where  they  might, 
«  Go  from  the  earth!*  and  from  the  earth  they  went. 
Yet  such  things  were — and  will  be,  when  mankind. 
Losing  all  virtue,  lose  all  energy ; 
And  for  the  loss  incur  the  penalty. 
Trodden  down  and  trampled. 

Let  us  turn  the  prow, 
And  in  the  track  of  him  who  went  to  die,  '  (164} 
Traverse  this  valley  of  waters,  landing  where 
A  waking  dream  awaits  us.    At  a  step 
Two  thousand  years  roll  backward,  and  we  stand, 
Like  those  so  long  within  that  awful  place,  4 
Immovable,  nor  asking.  Can  it  be  ? 

Once  did  I  linger  there  alone,  till  day 
Closed,  and  at  length  the  calm  of  twilight  came. 
So  grateful,  yet  so  solemn!  At  the  fount. 
Just  where  the  three  ways  meet,  I  stood  and  look'd, 
(T  was  near  a  noble  house,  the  house  of  Pansa), 
And  all  was  stilt  as  in  the  long,  long  night 
That  follow'd,  when  the  shower  of  ashes  fell. 
When  they  that  sought  Pompeii,  sought  in  vain; 
It  was  not  to  be  found.  But  now  a  ray. 
Bright  and  yet  brighter,  on  the  pavement  glanced. 
And  on  the  wheel- track  woi^for  centuries. 
And  on  the  stepping-stones  fW>m  side  to  side, 
O^er  which  the  maidens,  with  their  water-urns, 
Were  wont  to  trip  so  lightly.  Full  and  clear. 
The  moon  was  rising,  and  at  once  reveafd 
The  name  of  every  dweller,  and  his  craft ; 
Shining  throughout  with  an  unusual  lustre. 
And  lighting  up  this  City  of  the  Dead. 

Here  lived  a  miller;  silent  and  at  rest 
His  mill-«tones  now.  In  old  companionship 
Still  do  they  stand  as  on  the  day  he  went, 
Each  ready  for  its  office — but  he  comes  not. 
And  here,  hard  by  (where  one  in  idleness 
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flas  ttopt  to  scrawl  a  ship,  an  armed  man ; 

And  in  a  tablet  on  the  wall  we  read 

Of  shows  ere  long  to  be)  a  sculptor  wrongfat. 

Nor  meanly;  blocks,  half-chisell'd  into  life. 

Waiting  his  call.  Here  long,  as  yet  attesU 

The  trodden  floor,  an  olive-merchant  drew 

From  many  an  ample  jar,  no  more  replenish'd ; 

And  here  from  his  a  Tintner  serred  his  guests 

Lailgely,  the  stain  of  his  o'erflowing  cups 

Fresh  on  the  marble.     On  the  bench,  beneath, 

They  sate  and  quafFd  and  look'd  on  them  that  pats'd, 

Gravely  discussing  the  last  news  from  Rome. 

But  lo,  engraven  on  a  threshold-stone, 
That  word  of  courtesy,  so  sacred  once. 
Hail !  At  a  master's  greeting  we  may  enter. 
And  lo,  a  fairy  palace!  every  where. 
As  through  the  courts  and  chambers  we  advance. 
Floors  of  mosaic,  walls  of  arabesque, 
And  columns  clustering  in  Patrician  splendour. 
But  hark,  a  footstep!   May  we  not  intrude! 
And  now,  methinks,  I  hear  a  gentle  laugh. 
And  gentle  voices  mingling  as  in  converse! 
—And  now  a  harp-string  as  struck  carelessly. 
And  now — along  the  corridor  it  comes — 
I  cannot  err,  a  tilling  as  of  baths ! 
—Ah,  no,  't  is  but  a  mockery  of  the  sense, 
Idle  and  vain !  We  are  but  where  we  were ; 
Still  wandering  in  a  City  of  the  Dead ! 

XVI. 
TOE  BAG  OF  GOLD. 

I  DiHi  Tery  often  with  the  good  old  Cardinal  ***  and,  I 
should  add,  with  his  caU ;  for  they  always  sit  at  his 
table,  and  are  much  the  gravest  of  the  company.  His 
beaming  countenance  makes  us  forget  his  age;  nor  did 
I  ever  see  it  clouded  till  yesterday,  when,  as  we  were 
contemplating  the  tun-set  from  his  terrace,  he  hap- 
pened, in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  to  allude  to 
an  affecting  circumstance  in  his  early  life. 

He  had  just  left  tlie  University  of  Palermo  and  was 
entering  the  army,  when  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  a  Sicilian  of  a 
family  as  Uluatrious  as  his  own.  Living  near  each  other, 
they  were  often  together;  and,  at  an  age  like  theirs, 
friendship  soon  turns  to  love.  But  his  father,  for  what 
reason  I  forget,  refused  his  consent  to  their  union;  till, 
alarmed  at  Uie  declining  health  of  his  son,  he  promised 
to  oppose  it  no  longer,  if^fter  a  separation  of  three 
years,  they  continued  as  mnch  in  love  as  ever. 

Relying  on  that  promise,  he  said,  I  set  out  on  a  long 
journey,  but  in  my  absence  the  usual  arts  were  resorted 
to.  Our  letters  were  intercepted;  and  fidse  rumours 
wera  spread — fint  of  my  indifference,  then  of  my  in- 
constancy, then  of  my  marriage  with  a  rich  heiress  of 
Sienna;  and,  when  at  length  1  returned  to  make  her 
my  own,  I  found  her  in  a  convent  of  Ursuline  Nuns. 
She  had  taken  the  veil;  and  I,  said  he  with  a  sigh — what 
else  remained  for  meT — I  went  into  the  church. 

Yet  many,  he  continued,  as  if  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion, very  many  have  been  happy  though  we  were  90t ; 
and,  if  I  am  not  abusing  an  old  man's  privilege,  let  me 
tell  you  a  story  with  a  better  catastrophe.  It  was  told  to 
me  when  a  boy;  and  you  may  not  be  unwilling  Co  hear 


it,  for  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice. 

We  were  now  arrired  at  a  pavilion  that  commandod 
one  of  the  noblest  prospects  imaginable;  the  monntaina, 
the  sea,  and  the  islands  illuminaled  by  the  last  beams  of 
day;  and,  sitting  down  there,  be  proceeded  wiifa  lus 
usual  vivacity;  for  the  sadness,  that  had  come  acraas 
him,  was  gone. 

There  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  near  Bolo^a, 
a  widow-lady  of  the  Lambertini  family,  called  Hadoana 
Lucrezia,  who  in  a  revolution  of  the  state  had  known 
the  bitterness  of  poverty,  and  had  even  begged  her 
bread;  kneeling  day  after  day  like  a  statue  at  the  gate 
of  tlie  cathedral ;  her  rosary  in  her  left  hand  and  her 
right  held  out  for  charity;  her  long  black  veil  conceal- 
ing a  face  that  had  once  adorned  a  court,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  as  many  sonneu  as  Petrarch  has 
written  on  Laura. 

But  Fortune  had  at  last  relented ;  a  l^acy  from  a  dia- 
tant  relation  had  come  to  her  relief;  and  she  w 
the  mistress  of  a  small  inn  at  the  foot  of  the  Appennii 
where  she  entertained  as  well  as  she  could,  and  ^rhere 
those  only  stopped  who  were  contented  with  a  little.  The 
house  was  still  standing,  when  in  my  youth  I 
that  way ;  though  the  sign  of  the  White  Gnns,'  the 
of  the  Hospitallers,  wa%  no  longer  to  be  seen  over  the 
door;  a  sign  which  she  had  taken,  if  we  may  brieve 
the  tradition  there,  m  honour  of  a  maternal  iinde,  a 
grand-masler  of  that  Order,  whose  achieveosents  in  Pa- 
lestine she  would  sometimes  relate-  A  mountain-ctream 
ran  through  the  garden ;  and  at  no  great  distance,  wheie 
the  road  turned  on  its  way  to  Bologna,  stood  a  liitle 
chapel,  in  which  a  lamp  was  always  buraing  before  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  a  picture  of  great  antiquiijy  the 
work  of  some  Greek  artist 

Here  she  was  dwelling,  respected  by  all  ^vho  knew 
her;  when  an  event  took  place,  which  threw  her  into 
the  deepest  affliction.  It  was  at  noon-day  in  September 
that  three  foot-tnvellen  arrived,  and,  sealing  them- 
selves on  a  bench  under  her  vine-CrelUs,  were  supplied 
with  a  flagon  of  Aieatico  by  a  lovely  giri,  her  only  child, 
the  image  of  her  former  sdf.  The  eldest  spoke  like  a 
Venetian,  and  his  beard  was  short  and  pointed  after  the 
fashion  of  Venice.  In  his  demeanour  he  affected  great 
courtesy,  but  his  look  inspired  little  confidence;  for 
when  he  smiled,  which  he  did  continually,  it  was  with 
his  lips  only,  not  with  his  eyes;  and  tliey  vifere  always 
turned  from  yours.  His  companions  were  bluff  and 
frank  in  their  manner,  and  on  tlieir  toognes  had  many 
a  soldiec's  oath.  In  their  hats  they  wore  a  medal,  anch 
as  in  that  age  was  often  distributed  in  war;  and  they 
were  evidently  subalterns  in  one  of  those  Free  Bands 
which  were  always  ready  lo  serve  in  any  quarrel,  if  a 
service  it  could  be  called,  where  a  battle  was  little  more 
than  a  mockery;  and  the  slain,  as  on  an  bpera-«tage, 
were  up  and  fighting  to-morrow.  Overcome  with  the 
heat,  they  threw  aside  their  cloaks;  and,  with  their 
gloves  tucked  under  their  belts,  continued  for  some  time 
in  earnest  conversation. 

At  length  they  rose  to  go;  and  the  Venetian  thus  ad- 
dressed their  Hostott.  «  Excellent  Lady,  may  we  leave 
under  your  roof,  for  a  day  or  two,  this  bag  of  gold  ?» 
«  You  may,*  she  replied  gaily.  -But  remember,  we 
fasten  only  vrith  a  latch.    Bars  and  bolts,  we  have  none 

'  La  Crooe  BiancB. 
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in  oar  Tillage;  and,  if  we  had,  where  would  be  your 
Kcurity?* 

■  In  yoar  word,  Lady.« 

«  But  what  if  I  died  to-night?  Where  would  it  be 
tbeD?H  said  die,  laughing.  •  The  money  would  go  to  the 
Qiarch;  for  none  could  claim  it* 

«  Perhap»  you  wiU  favour  ua  with  an  acknowlcdg- 
menL* 

•  If  you  will  write  it.  • 

An  acknowledgment  was  written  accordingly,  and 
iheMgned  it  before  Master  Bartolo,  the  Village-physician, 
«ho  had  just  called  by  chance  to  learn  the  news  of  the 
day;  the  gold  to  be  dcliverud  when  applied  for,  but  to 
be  delivered  (these  were  the  words)  not  to  one — nor  to 
two— but  to  the  three;  words  wisely  introduced  by 
those  to  whom  it  belonged,  knowing  what  they  knew  of 
esch  other.  The  gold  they  had  just  released  from  a 
miier's  chest  in  Perugia;  and  they  were  now  on  a  scent 
that  promised  more. 

They  and  their  shadows  were  no  sooner  departed, 
iban  liie  Venetian  returned,  saying,  «  Give  me  leave  to 
Ktmy  leal  on  the  bag,  as  the  others  have  done;»  and 
the  placed  it  on  a  table  before  him.  But  in  that  mo- 
mnt  she  was  called  away  to  receive  a  Cavalier,  who  had 
jnst  dismounted  from  his  horse ;  and,  when  she  came 
back,  it  was  gone.  The  temptation  had  proved  irresis- 
tible; and  the  man  and  the  money  had  vanished  to- 
{ether. 

«  Wretched  woman  that  I  am  !  •  she  cried,  at  in  an 
agony  of  grief  she  fell  on  her  daughter's  neck,  •  What 
will  become  of  us !  Are  we  again  to  be  cast  out  into  the 
wide  world  ?— Unhappy  child,  would  that  thou  hadst 
never  been  born !»  and  all  day  long  she  lamented ;  but 
her  tean  availed  her  little.  Tlie  otliers  were  not  slow  in 
ntoming  to  claim  their  due ;  and  there  were  no  tidings 
of  the  thief :  he  had  fled  far  away  wilh'his  plunder.  A 
process  against  her  was  instantly  begun  in  Bologna; 
and  what  defence  could  she  make;  how  release  herself 
from  the  obligation  of  the  bond  T  Wilfully  or  in  ne- 
eligcnoe  she  had  parted  with  it  fo  one,  when  she 
ihottld  have  kept  it  for  all ;  and  inevitable  ruin  await- 
ed herl 

•  Co,  Gianetta,*  said  she  to  her  daughter,  •  take  this 
veil  which  your  mother  has  worn  and  wept  under  so 
oficn,  and  implore  the  Counsellor  Calderino  to  plead 
For  us  on  the  day  of  trial.  He  is  generous,  and  will 
listen  to  the  Unfortunate.  But,  if  he  will  not,  go  from 
door  to  door ;  Monaldi  cannot  refuse  us.  Make  haste, 
ny  child ;  but  remember  the  chapel  as  you  pass  by  it. 
Nothing  prospers  without  a  prayer.  • 

Alas,  she  went,  but  in  vain.  These  were  retained 
^nat  them ;  those  demanded  more  ttian  they  had  to 
(ive;  and  all  bade  them  despair.  .What  was  to  be 
done  I  Ko  adxocate;  and  the  cause  to  come  on  to- 
morrow! 

Now  Gianetta  had  a  lover ;  and  he  was  a  student  of 
*1k  law,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  Lorenzo  Mar- 
lelli.  Re  had  studied  long  and  diligently  under  tliat 
learned  lawyer,  Giovanni  Andreas,  who,  though  little  of 
Mature,  was  great  in  renown,  and  by  his  contemporaries 
«*»  called  the  Arch>doctor,  the  Rabbi  of  Doctors,  the 
I^ht  of  the  World.  Under  him  he  had  studied,  sitting 
on  the  same  bench  with  Petrarch  ;  and  also  under  his 
daughter.  Novella,  who  would  often  lecture  to  the 
Kholars,  when  her  father  was  otherwise  engaged, 
placing  herself  behind  a  small  curtain,  lest  her  beauty 


should  divert  their  tlioughts;  a  precaution  in  this 
instance  at  least  unnecessary,  Ix>renzo  having  lost  his 
heart  to  another.  < 

To  him  she  flies  in  her  necessity ;  but  of  what  assist- 
ance can  he  be?  He  has  just  taken  his  place  at  the  bar, 
but  he  has  never  spoken;  and  how  stand  up  alone, 
unpractised  and  unprepared  as  he  is,  against  an  array 
that  would  alarm  the  most  experienced  ? —  ■  Were  I  as 
mighty  as  I  am  weak,*  said  he,  « my  fears  for  you 
would  make  me  as  nothing.  But  I  will  be  there,  Gia- 
netta ;  and  may  the  Friend  of  the  Friendless  give  me 
strength  in  that  hour !  Even  now  my  heart  fails  me ; 
but,  come  what  will,  while  1  have  a  loaf  to  share,  you 
and  your  Mother  sliall  never  want.  I  will  beg  through 
the  world  for  you.* 

The  day  arrives,  and  the  court  assembles.  The  claim 
is  stated,  and  the  evidence  given.  And  now  the  defence 
is  called  for — but  none  is  made;  not  a  syllable  is  ut- 
tered ;  and,  after  a  pause  and  a  consultation  of  some 
minutes,  the  Judges  are  proceeding  to  give  judgment, 
silence  having  been  proclaimed  in  the  court,  when 
Lorenzo  rises  and  thus  addresses  them. 

«  Reverend  Signors.  Young  as  I  am,  may  I  venture 
to  speak  before  you  ?  I  would  speak  in  behalf  of  one 
who  has  none  else  to  help  her ;  and  I  will  not  keep  you 
long. 

■  Much  has  been  said ;  much  on  the  sacred  nature  of 
the  obligation — and  we  acknowledge  it  in  its  full  force. 
Let  it  be  fulfilled,  and  to  the  last  letter.  It  is  what  we 
solicit,  what  we  require.  But  to  whom  is  the  bag  of 
gold  to  be  delivered  7  What  says  the  bond?  Not  to  one 
— not  to  two — but  to  the  three.  Let  the  three  stand 
forth  and  cbim  iu* 

From  that  day,  (for  who  can  donbt  the  issue?)  none 
were  sought,  none  employed,  but  the  subtle,  the  elo- 
quent Lorenzo.  Wealth  followed  Fame ;  nor  need  I  say 
how  soon  he  sat  at  his  marriage-feast,  or  who  sat  beside 
him. 

XVI!. 

A  CHARACTER. 

One  of  two  things  Montrioli  may  have, 

My  envy  or  compassion.  Both  he  cannot. 

Yet  on  he  goes,  numbering  as  miseries, 

What  least  of  all  he  would  consent  to  lose. 

What  most  indeed  he  prides  himself  upon, 

And,  for  not  having,  most  despises  me> 

•  At  mom  the  minister  exacts  an  hour; 

At  noon  the  king.  Then  comes  the  council-board ; 

And  then  the  chase,  the  supper.  When,  ah !  when, 

The  leisure  and  the  liberty  1  sigh  for? 

Not  when  at  home;  at  home  a  miscreant-crew, 

That  now  no  longer  serve  me,  mine  the  service. 

And  then  that  old  hereditary  bore, 

The  steward,  his  stories  longer  than  his  rent-roll, 

Who  enters,  quill  in  ear,  and,  one  by  one. 

As  though  I  lived  to  write,  and  wrote  to  live. 

Unrolls  his  leases  for  my  signature.* 

He  clanks  his  fetters  to  disturb  my  peace. 
Yet  who  would  wear  them,  and  become  the  slave 


'  Ce  ponrrolt  ^tre.  layt  Bsyle.  la  ■■li«r«  d'ao  joll  probMne:  on 
poarroii  eumlnar  d  oeiM  fiii«  avan^olt,  o«  ti  alle  nurdoit  l«  profit 
de  te*  aaditenr*.  en  lenr  oachant  too  bcaa  viiaso.  II  7  aaroit  crat 
cbocot  k  dir«  poar  •(  ooatre  U-de«»a«. 
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Of  wealth  and  power,  reDouDcing  willingly 

His  freedom,  aud  the  hours  that  fly  so  fast, 

A  burden  or  a  curse  when  misemploy'd, 

But  to  the  wise  how  precious! — every  day 

A  litde  life,  a  blank  to  be  inscribed 

With  gentle  deeds,  such  as  in  after-time 

Console,  rejoice,  whene'er  we  turn  the  leaf 

To  read  them  7  All,  wherever  in  the  scale, 

Have,  be  they  high  or  low,  or  rich  or  poor, 

Inherit  they  a  sheep-hook  or  a  sceptre, 

Much  to  be  grateful  for;  but  most  has  he. 

Bom  in  tliat  middle  sphere,  that  temperate  tone. 

Where  Knowledge  lights  his  lamp,  there  most  secure, 

And  Wisdom  comes,  if  ever,  she  who  dwells 

Above  the  clouds,  above  the  firmament, 

That  Seraph  sitting  in  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

What  men  most  covet,  wealth,  distinction,  power, 
Are  bauble*  nothing  worth,  that  only  serve 
To  rouse  us  up,  as  children  in  the  schools 
Are  roused  up  to  escertion.    The  reward 
Is  in  the  race  we  run,  not  in  the  prixe ; 
And  they,  the  few,  that  have  it  ere  they  earn  it. 
Having  by  favour  or  inheritance. 
These  dangerous  gifts  placed  in  their  idle  hands. 
And  all  that  should  await  on  worth  wclUtried, 
Ail  in  the  glorious  days  of  old  reserved 
For  manhood  most  mature  or  reverend  age. 
Know  not,  nor  ever  can,  the  goierous  prido 
That  glows  in  him  who  on  himself  relies. 
Entering  the  lists  of  life. 

xvm. 

SORRENTO. 

Hi  who  seu  sails  from  Naples,  when  the  wind 
Blows  fragrance  from  Podlipo,  may  soon. 
Crossing  from  side  to  side  that  beautiful  lake. 
Land  underneath  the  cliff,  where  once  among 
The  children  gathering  shells  along  the  shore. 
One  laugh'd  and  play  d,  unconscious  of  his  fate ;  * 
His  to  drink  deep  of  sorrow,  and,  through  life. 
To  be  the  scorn  of  tliem  that  knew  him  not, 
Trampling  alike  the  giver  and  his  gift, 
The  gift  a  pearl  precious,  inestimable, 
A  lay  divine,  a  lay  of  love  and  war, 
To  charm,  ennoble,  and,  from  age  to  age. 
Sweeten  the  labour,  when  the  oar  was  plied 
Or  on  the  Adrian  or  the  Tuscan  sea. 

There  would  1  linger — then  go  forth  again, 
And  hover  round  that  region  unexplored, 
Where  to  Salvator  (when,  as  some  relate. 
By  chance  or  choice  he  led  a  bandit's  life. 
Yet  oft  withdrew,  alone  and  unobserved. 
To  wander  through  those  awful  solitudes) 
Nature  reveal'd  herself.     Unveil'd  she  stood. 
In  all  her  wildness,  all  her  majesty. 
As  in  that  elder  time,  ere  Man  was  made. 

Tlicre  would  I  linger — then  go  forth  again ; 
And  he  who  steen  due  east,  doubling  the  cape. 
Discovers,  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock, 
The  fishing-town,  Amalfi.  (i65)  Haply  there 

'  Tauo. 


A  heaving  bark,  an  anchor  on  the  strand. 
May  tell  him  what  it  is ;  but  what  it  was, 
Cannot  be  told  so  soon. 

The  time  has  been, 
When  on  the  quays  along  the  Syrian  coast, 
'T  was  ask'd  and  eagerly,  at  break  of  dawn, 
«  What  ships  are  from  Amalfi  ?»  when  her  coios. 
Silver  and  gold,  circled  from  clime  to  clime ; 
From  Alexandria  southward  to  Sennaar, 
And  eastward,  through  Damascus  and  Cabal 
And  Samarcand,  to  thy  great  wall,  Cathay. 

Then  were  the  nations  by  her  wisdom  swayed  ; 
And  every  crime  on  every  sea  was  judged 
According  to  her  judgments.     In  her  port 
Prows,  strange,  uncouth,  from  Nile  and  Niger  met. 
People  of  various  feature,  various  speech ; 
And  in  tlieir  countries  many  a  house  of  prayer. 
And  many  a  shelter,  where  no  shelter  was. 
And  many  a  well,  like  Jacob's  in  the  wild. 
Rose  at  her  bidding.     Then  in  Palestine, 
Qy  the  way-side,  in  sober  grandeur  stood 
An  Hospital,  that,  night  and  day,  received 
The  pilgrims  of  the  wext;  (i66)  and,  when  *t  wai 
«  Who  are  the  noble  founders  ?»  every  tongue 
At  once  replied,  «  The  merchants  of  Amalfi.  » 
That  Hospital,  when  Godfrey  scaled  the  walls. 
Sent  forth  its  holy  men  in  complete  steel ; 
And  hence,  the  cowl  relinquished  for  the  helm. 
That  chosen  band,  valiant,  invincible, 
So  long  renown'd  as  champions  of  the  Grota, 
In  Rhodes,  in  Malta. 

For  three  hundred  years 
There  unapproach'd  but  from  the  deep,  they  dwelt ; 
Assail'd  for  ever,  yet  from  age  to  age 
Acknowledging  no  master.    From  the  deep 
They  gather'd  in  their  harvests;  bringing  home. 
In  the  same  ship,  relics  of  ancient  Greece,  (167) 
That  land  of  glory  where  their  fathers  lay, 
Grain  from  the  golden  vales  of  Sicily,  (168) 
And  Indian  spices.     When  at  length  tliey  f^U, 
Losing  tlieir  liberty,  they  left  mankind 
A  legacy,  compared  with  which  tlie  wealth 
Of  Eastern  kings — what  is  it  in  the  scale  ! 
The  mariner's  compass. 

They  are  now  forgot. 
And  with  them  all  they  did,  all  they  endured. 
Struggling  with  fortune.    When  Sicardi  stood. 
And,  with  a  shout  like  thunder,  cried,  •  Gome  fartfa, 
And'serve  me  in  Salerno  !  •  Forth  they  came. 
Covering  the  sea,  a  mournful  spectacle ; 
Tlie  women  wailing,  and  the  heavy  oar 
Falling  unheard.     Not  thus  did  tliey  return. 
The  tyrant  slain  ;  (169)  though  then  the  grass  of 
Grew  in  their  streets. 

There  now  to  him  who  tails 
Under  the  shore,  a  few  while  villages, 
Scatter'd  above,  below,  some  in  the  clouds, 
Some  on  the  margin  of  the  dark  i)lue  sea. 
And  glittering  through  their  lemon-groves,  annoonce 
The  region  of  Amalfi.    Tlien  half-fallen, 
A  lonely  watch-tower  on  the  precipice. 
Their  ancient  land-mark,  comes.     Long  may  it  last ; 
And  to  the  seaman  in  a  distant  age. 
Though  now  he  little  thinks  how  large  his  debt. 
Serve  for  their  monument  1  (170) 
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They  stand  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea; 
Awhil  memoriaU,  but  of  wboaa  we  know  not  !* 
The  seaman,  passing,  gases  from  the  deck. 
The  buf£alo-driTer,  in  his  shaggy  cloak, 
Points  io  the  work  of  magic  and  mores  on. 
lime  was  they  stood  along  the  crowded  street. 
Temples  of  Gods!  and  on  their  ample  steps 
What  varioos  habits,  rarions  tongues  besec 
The  brasen  gates  for  prayer  and  sacrifice ! 
Time  was  perhaps  the  third  was  sought  lor  Justice; 
And  here  the  accuser  stood,  and  there  the  accused; 
And  here  the  judges  sate,  and  heard,  and  judged. 
Ail  silent  now! — as  in  tlie  ages  past. 
Trodden  under  foot  and  mingled,  dust  with  dutL 

How  many  centuries  did  the  sun  go  round 
From  Mount  Albumus  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 
While,  by  some  spell  render'd  inyisiblc, 
Or,  if  approach'd,  approach'd  by  him  alone 
Who  saw  as  though  he  saw  not,  they  remain'd 
As  in  the  darkness  of  a  sepulchre, 
Waitiqg  the  i4>pointed  time!  All,  all  within 
Procbims  that  Nature  had  resumed  her  right, 
And  taken  to  herself  what  man  renounced ; 
Ifo  cornice,  triglyph,  or  worn  abacus, 
Bat  with  thick  iry  hung  or  branching  fern ; 
Their  iron-brown  o'ervpread  with  brightest  verdure! 

From  my  youth  upward  have  I  longed  to  tread 
This  classic  ground — And  am  I  here  at  lastT 
Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  porticoes, 
And  catching,  as  through  some  majestic  grove. 
Mow  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like. 
Mountains  and  mountain-gulfs,  and,  half-way  up, 
Towns  like  the  living  rock  from  which  they  grew  ? 
A  cloody  region,  black  and  desolate, 
Where  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  in  arms.  * 

The  air  is  sweet  with  violets,  ranning  wild  (171 ) 
'Mid  broken  frieses  and  Mien  capitals; 
Sweet  as  when  Tully,  writing  down  his  thoughu. 
Those  thoogfats  so  precious  and  so  lately  lost  (17s) 
( Turning  to  thee,  divine  Philosophy, 
Ever  at  hand  to  calm  his  troubled  soul) 
Sail'd  slowly  by,  two  thonsaind  years  ago, 
For  Athens;  when  a  ship,  if  north-east  winds 
Blew  from  the  Pcstan  gardens,  slack'd  her  coune. 

On  as  he  moved  along  the  level  shore. 
These  temples,  in  their  splendour  eminent 
Mid  arcs  and  obelisks,  and  domes  and  towers, 
Beflecting  back  the  radiance  of  the  west, 
W'eil  might  he  dream  of  Glory! — Now,  coil'd  up. 
The  serpent  sleeps  within  them ;  the  she-wolf 
Suckles  bo*  young:  and,  as  alone  I  stand 
In  this,  the  nobler  pile,  the  elements 
Of  earth  and  air  its  only  floor  and  covering. 
Bow  solemn  is  the  stillness!  Nothing  stirs 

■  Tte  tenplet  of  PnrtrM  are  thrM  in  nunber ;  and  bSTS  aarvlTed, 
Marly  dIm  oraMriM,  ib«  total  datlrvolioa  of  tb«  city.  Tradition  ia 
M'lcM  oeaecraiDf  tbem ;  bat  th«y  mast  bare  oaiated  now  botwoen 

tbrea  ihonMiid  yaan. 

■  s..«.M«^     8m  Plaundi  io  tbo  Life  of  CfaMos. 


Save  the  «hrill-voiced  cicala  flitting  round 
On  the  rough  pediment  to  sit  and  sing ; 
Or  the  green  lizard  rustling  through  the  grass. 
And  up  the  fluted  shaft  with  short  quick  motion. 
To  vanish  in  the  chinks  that  Time  has  made. 

In  such  an  hour  as  this,  the  stm's  broad  disk 
Seen  at  his  setting,  and  a  flood  of  light 
Filling  the  courts  of  these  old  sanctuaries, 
(  Gigantic  shadows,  broken  and  confused. 
Across  the  innumerable  columns  flung) 
In  such  an  hour  he  came,  who  saw  and  told. 
Led  by  the  mighty  Geniiu  of  the  Place.  * 

Walls  .of  some  capital  city  first  appeai'd, 
Half  razed,  half  sunk,  or  scattered  as  in  scorn ; 
— And  what  within  them?  what  but  in  the  midst 
These  Three  in  more  than  their  original  grandeur, 
And,  round  about,  no  stone  upon  another? 
As  if  the  spoiler  had  fallen  back  in  fear. 
And,  turning,  left  them  to  the  elements. 

T  is  said  a  stranger  in  the  days  of  old 
( Some  say  a  Dorian,  some  a  Sybarite; 
But  distant  things  are  ever  lost  in  clouds), 
T  is  said  a  stranger  came,  and,  with  his  plough, 
Traced  out  the  site;  and  Posidonia  rose,  (173) 
Severely  great,  Neptune  the  tutelar  God; 
A  Homer's  language  murmuring  in  her  streets. 
And  in  her  haven  many  a  mast  from  Tyre. 
Then  came  another,  an  unbidden  guest. 
He  knock'd  and  enter'd  with  a  train  in  arms; 
And  all  was  changed,  her  very  name  and  language ! 
The  Tynan  merchant,  shipping  at  his  door 
Ivory  and  gold,  and  silk,  and  frankincense, 
Sail'd  as  before,  but,  sailing,  cried  ■  For  Pastum  !o 
And  now  a  Virgtl,  now  an  Ovid  sung 
Paestum's  twice-blowing  roses;  while,  within, 
Parents  and  children  moum'd — and,  every  year, 
f  T  was  on  the  day  of  some  old  festival) 
Met  to  give  way  to  tears,  and  once  again. 
Talk  in  the  ancient  tongue  of  things  gone  by.  * 
At  length  an  Arab  dimb'd  the  battlements. 
Slaying  tlie  sleepers  in  the  dead  of  night; 
And  from  all  eyes  the  glorious  vision  fled ! 
Leaving  a  place  lonely  and  dangerous, 
Where  whom  the  robber  spares,  a  deadlier  foe' 
Strikes  at  unseen — and  at  a  time  when  joy 
Opens  the  heart,  when  summer^ies  are  blue, 
And  the  clear  air  is  soft  and  delicate;* 
For  then  the  demon  works — then  with  that  air 
The  thoughtlett  wrstch  drinks  in  a  subtle  poison 
Lulling  to  sleep ;  and,  when  be  sleeps,  he  dies. 

Bnt  what  are  These  still  standing  in  the  midst  ? 
The  Earth  has  rock'd  beneath;  the  Thimder-stone 
Passed  through  and  through,  and  left  its  traces  there; 
Yet  still  they  stand  as  by  some  Unknown  Charter! 
Oh,  they  are  Natures  own !  and,  as  allied 
To  the  vast  Mountains  and  the  eternal  Sea, 
They  want  no  written  history ;  theirs  a  voice 
For  ever  speaking  to  the  heart  of  Man ! 


•  Tb«7  are  uld  to  boTO  boon  dlaoovavod  by  aocideat  aboal  iho 
Biiddle  of  tbo  lait  oaainry. 
>  AtbooKDt.  xiT.  >  Tbo  Hal'aria. 
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XX. 

MONTE  CASSTNO. 

•What  hangs  behind  that  curtain  ?>  (174) — •Wooldst 

thou  learn  7 
If  thou  art  wise,  thou  wouldst  not.     'T  is  by  some 
Believed  to  be  his  master-work,  who  look'd 
Beyond  the  grave,  and  on  the  chapcl-wall, 
As  though  the  day  were  come,  were  come  and  past, 
Drew  the  Last  Judgment.'— But  the  Wisest  err. 
lie  who  in  secret  wrought,  and  gave  it  life. 
For  life  is  surely  there  and  visible  change,  (175) 
Life,  such  as  none  could  of  himself  impart, 
(They  who  behold  it,  go  not  as  they  came, 
But  meditate  for  many  and  many  a  day) 
Sleeps  in  the  vault  beneath.     We  know  not  much ; 
But  what  we  know,  we  will  communicate. 
*T  is  in  an  ancient  record  of  the  House; 
And  may  it  make  thee  tremble,  lest  thou  fall ! 

Once — on  a  Ghrtetmas-eve — ere  yet  the  roof 
Rung  with  the  hymn  of  the  Nativity, 
There  came  a  stranger  to  the  convent-gate, 
And  ask'd  admittance  ^  ever  and  anon, 
As  if  he  sought  what  most  he  fcar'd  to  £nd. 
Looking  behind  him.     When  within  the  walls, 
These  walls  so  sacred  and  inviolable, 
Still  did  be  look  behind  him ;  oft  and  long, 
With  haggard  eye  and  curling,  quivering  lip. 
Catching  at  vacancy.    Between  the  fits. 
For  here,  't  is  said,  he  lingered  while  he  lived, 
He  would  discourse  and  with  a  mastery, 
A  charm  by  none  resislod,  none  explain'd, 
Unfelt  before;  but  when  his  cheek  grew  pale. 
All  was  forgotten.    Then,  howe'er  employed. 
He  would  break  off,  and  start  as  if  he  caught 
A  glimpse  of  something  that  would  not  be  gone; 
And  turn  and  gaxe,  and  shrink  into  himself, 
As  though  the  Fiend  was  there,  and,  face  to  fitce, 
Scowl'd  o'er  his  shoulder. 

Most  devout  he  was ; 
Most  unremitting  in  the  Services ; 
Then,  only  tlien,  untroubled,  unassaird; 
And,  to  beguile  a  melancholy  hour. 
Would  sometimes  exercise  that  noble  art 
He  learnt  in  Florence;  with  a  masters  hand, 
As  to  this  day  the  Sacristy  attests. 
Painting  the  wonders  of  the  Apocalypse.  ^ 

At  length  he  sunk  to  rest,  and  in  his  cell 
Left,  when  he  went,  a  work  in  secret  done. 
The  portrait,  for  a  portrait  it  must  be. 
That  hangs  behind  the  curtain.     Whence  he  drew. 
None  here  can  doubt :  for  they  that  come  to  catch 
The  faintest  glimpse — to  catch  it  and  be  gone, 
Gate  as  he  gazed,  then  shrink  into  themselves. 
Acting  tlie  self-same  part.     But  why  't  was  drawn, 
Whetlicr,  in  penance,  to  atone  for  Guilt, 
Or  to  record  the  anguish  Guilt  inflicts. 
Or  haply  to  familiarize  his  mind 
With  what  he  could  not  fly  from,  none  can  say, 
For  none  could  learn  the  burden  of  his  soul. 
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THE  HARPER. 

It  was  a  Harper,  wandering  with  his  harp. 
His  only  treasure;  a  majestic  man. 
By  time  and  grief  ennobled,  not  subdued ; 
Though  from  his  height  descending,  day  by  day. 
And,  as  his  upward  look  at  once  betray'd. 
Blind  as  old  Homer.     At  a  fount  he  sate. 
Well-known  to  noany  a  weary  traveller; 
His  little  guide,  a  boy  not  seven  years  old, 
But  grave,  considerate  beyond  his  years. 
Silting  beside  him.    Each  had  ale  his  crust 
In  silence,  drinking  of  tlie  virgin-spring; 
And  now  in  silence,  as  their  custom  was, 
The  sun's  decline  awaited. 

But  the  child 
Was  worn  with  travel.    Heavy  sleep  weigh'd  dowa 
His  cyc-lids ;  and  the  grandsire  when  we  came, 
Emboldcn'd  by  his  love  and  by  his  fear, 
His  fear  lest  night  o'ertake  them  on  the  road. 
Humbly  besought  me  to  convey  them  both 
A  little  onward.     Such  small  services 
Who  can  refuse — Not  I;  and  him  who  can. 
Blest  though  he  be  with  every  earthly  gift, 
I  cannot  envy.     He,  if  wealth  be  his, 
Knows  not  its  uses.    So  from  noon  till  night. 
Within  a  crazed  and  tatter'd  vehicle,  (176) 
That  yet  display'd,  in  old  emblazonry, 
A  shield  as  splendid  as  the  Bardi  wear;  (177} 
We  lumber'd  on  together ;  the  old  man 
Beguiling  many  a  league  of  lialf  its  length. 
When  question'd  the  adventures  of  his  lifip, 
And  all  the  dangers  he  had  undergone ; 
His  shipwrecks  on  inhospitable  coasts, 
And  his  long  warfare. 

They  were  bound,  he  said. 
To  a  great  fair  at  Reggio;  and  the  boy. 
Believing  all  the  world  were  to  be  there. 
And  I  among  the  rest,  let  loose  his  tongue. 
And  promised  me  much  pleasure.     His  short  trance. 
Short  as  it  was,  had,  like  a  charm'd  cup. 
Restored  his  spirit,  and,  as  on  we  crawl'd. 
Slow  as  the  snail  (my  muleteer  dismounting. 
And  now  his  mules  addressing,  now  his  pipe. 
And  now  Luigi)  he  pour'd  out  his  heart. 
Largely  repaying  me.    At  length  the  sim 
Departed,  setting  in  a  sea  of  gold ; 
And,  as  we  gazed,  he  bade  me  rest  assured 
That  like  the  setting  would  the  rising  be. 

Their  harp — it  had  a  voice  oracular, 
And  in  the  desert,  in  (he  crowded  street. 
Spoke  when  consulted.    If  the  treble  chord 
Twanged  shrill  and  clear,  o'er  hill  and  dale  they  went. 
The  grandsire,  step  by  step,  led  by  the  child ; 
And  not  a  rain-drop  from  a  passing  cloud 
Fell  on  their  garments.    Thus  it  spoke  to-day  ; 
Inspiring  joy,  and,  in  the  young  one's  mind. 
Brightening  a  path  already  full  of  sunshine. 

XXIL 

THE  FELUCA. 

Day  glimmer'd ;  and  beyond  the  precipice 
(Which  my  mule  followed  as  in  love  with  fesur. 
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Or  as  in  scorn,  yet  more  and  more  inctiaing 

To  cempt  ibe  danger  where  it  menaced  most), 

A  tea  of  raponr  roll'd.    Methought  we  went 

AloDg  ihe  utmost  edge  of  this,  our  world ; 

But  soon  the  surges  fled,  and  we  descried 

Xor  dimly,  though  the  lark  was  silent  yet, 

Thy  gulf.  La  Spezzia.     Ere  the  moming-gnn, 

Ere  tlie  first  day>streak  wc  alighted  there ; 

And  not  a  breath,  a  murmur !  Every  sail 

Slept  in  tlie  offing.     Yet  along  the  shore 

Great  was  the  stir;  as  at  the  noontide  hour, 

!ioae  unemployed.    Where  from  its  native  rock 

A  streamlet,  clear  and  full,  ran  to  the  sea. 

The  maidens  knelt  and  sung  as  they  were  wont. 

Washing  their  garments.     Where  it-  met  the  tide, 

Sparkling  and  lost,  an  ancient  pinnace  lay 

Keel-upward,  and  the  faggot  blazed,  the  tar 

Fumed  from  the  cauldron ;  while,  beyond  the  fort, 

Whither  I  wander'd,  step  by  step  led  on, 

The  fishers  dragged  their  net,  the  fish  within 

At  every  heave  fluttering  and  full  of  life. 

At  erery  heave  striking  their  silver  fins 

'Gainst  the  dark  meshes. 

Soon  a  boatmaB*)i  shout 
Re-echoed ;  and  red  bonnets  on  the  beach, 
Waving,  recall'd  me.     We  embark'd  and  left 
That  noble  haven,  where,  when  Genoa  reign'd, 
A  hundred  galleys  sheltered — in  the  day. 
When  lofty  spirits  met,  and,  deck  to  deck, 
Doria,  Pisani  (178)  fought;  that  narrow  field 
Ample  enough  for  glory.     On  we  went. 
Ruffling  with  many  an  oar  the  crystalline  sea,  (179) 
On  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 
In  silence — underneath  a  mountain-rtdge. 
Untamed,  untameable,  reflecting  round 
The  saddest  purple;  nothing  to  be  seen 
Of  life  or  culture,  save  where,  at  the  foot, 
Some  Tillage  and  its  church,  a  scanty  line, 
Athwart  the  wave  gleam'd  faintly.     Fear  of  ill 
Narrow'd  our  course,  fear  of  the  hurricane, 
And  that  yet  greater  scourge,  the  crafty  Moor, 
Who,  like  a  t^jer  prowling  for  his  prey, 
Springs  and  is  gone,  and  on  the  adverse  coast 
(Where  Tripoli  and  Tunis  and  Algiers 
Forge  fetters,  and  white  turbans  on  the  mole 
Gather,  whene'er  the  Crescent  comes  display'd 
Over  the  Cross)  his  human  merchandize 
To  many  a  curious,  many  a  cruel  eye 
Exposes.     Ah,  how  oft  where  now  the  sun 
Slept  on  the  shore,  have  ruthless  scimitars 
Flash'd  through  the  lattice,  and  a  swarthy  crew 
I>ragg'd  forth,  erelong  to  number  ihem  for  sale, 
Erelong  to  part  them  in  their  agony. 
Parent  and  child!     How  oft  where  now  we  rode  (180) 
Over  the  billow,  has  a  wretched  son, 
Or  yet  more  wretched  sire,  grown  grey  in  chains, 
Laboured,  his  hands  upon  the  oar,  his  eyes 
Upon  the  land — the  land,  that  gave  him  birth; 
And,  as  he  gazed,  his  homestall  through  his  tears 
Fondly  imagined ;  when  a  Christian  ship 
Of  war  appearing  in  her  bravery, 
A  voice  in  anger  cried,  «Use  all  your  strength !» 

But  when,  ah  when,  do  they  that  can,  forbear 
J  To  crush  the  unresisting?  Strange,  that  men, 
J  Creatures  so  frail,  so  soon,  alas!  to  die, 


Should  have  the  power,  the  will  to  make  this  world 

A  dismal  prison-house,  and  life  itself. 

Life  in  its  prime,  a  burden  and  a  curse 

To  him  who  never  wrong'd  them !  Who  that  breathes 

Would  not,  when  first  he  heard' it,  turn  away 

As  from  a  tale  monstrous,  incredible? 

Surely  a  sense  of  our  mortality, 

A  consciousness  how  soon  we  shall  be  gone. 

Or,  if  we  linger — but  a  few  short  years — 

How  sure  to  look  upon  our  brother's  grave. 

Should  of  itself  incline  to  pity  and  love, 

And  prompt  us  rather  to  assist,  relieve, 

Than  aggravate  the  evils  each  is  heir  to. 

At  length  the  day  departed,  and  the  moon 
Rose  like  another  sun,  illuminiog 
Waters  and  woods  and  cloud-capt  promontories, 
Glades  for  a  hermit's  cell,  a  lady's  bower, 
Scenes  of  Elysium,  such  as  Night  alone 
Reveals  below,  nor  often — scenes  tliat  fled 
As  at  the  waving  of  a  wizard's  wand, 
And  left  behind  them,  as  their  parting  gift, 
A  thousand  nameless  odours.     All  was  still ; 
And  now  the  nightingale  her  song  pour  d  forth 
In  such  a  torrent  of  heart-felt  delight, 
So  fast  it  flow'd,  her  tongue  so  voluble, 
As  if  she  thought  her  hearers  would  be  gone 
Ere  half  was  told.    T  was  where  in  the  north-west, 
Still  unassail'd  and  unassailable, 
Thy  pharos,  Genoa,  first  dispUy'd  itself, 
Burning  in  stillness  on  its  craggy  seat^ 
That  guiding  star  so  oft  the  only  one. 
When  those  now  glowing  in  the  azure  vault. 
Are  dark  and  silent.     T  was  where  o'er  the  sea. 
For  we  were  now  within  a  cable's  length, 
Delicious  gardens  hung ;  green  galleries. 
And  marble  terraces  in  many  a  flight, 
And  fairy-arches  flung  from  cliff  to  cliff, 
Wildcring,  enchanting;  and,  above  them  all, 
A  Palace,  such  as  somewhere  in  the  East, 
In  Zenastan  or  Arabv  the  blest, 

•I  * 

Among  its  golden  groves  and  fruits  of  gold, 
And  fountains  scattering  rainbows  in  the  sun, 
Rose,  when  Aladdin  rubb'd  the  wondrous  lamp; 
Such,  if  not  fairer ;  and,  when  we  shot  by, 
A  scene  of  revelry,  in  long  array 
The  windows  blazing.    But  we  now  approach'd 
A  City  far^renown'd  ;>  and  wonder  ceased. 

xxin. 

GENOA. 

This  house  was  Andrea  Doria's.    Here  he  lived ;  (18 1) 
And  here  at  eve  relaxing,  when  ashore. 
Held  many  a  pleasant,  many  a  grave  discourse  (18  2) 
With  them  that  sought  him,  walking  to  and  fro 
As  on  his  deck.     'T  is  less  in  length  and  breadth 
Than  many  a  cabin  in  a  ship  of  war; 
But 't  is  of  marble,  and  at  once  inspires 
The  reverence  due  to  ancient  dignity. 

He  left  it  for  a  better;  and 't  is  now 
A  house  of  trade,  (i83)  the  meanest  merchandise 
Cumbering  its  floors.     Tet,  fallen  as  it  is, 
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T  it  still  the  nobleat  dwelling— erea  in  Genoa  I 
And  hadst  thou,  Andrea,  lived  there  to  the  last, 
Thou  hadst  done  well ;  for  tliere  is  that  without, 
That  in  the  wall,  which  monarchs  could  not  give, 
Nor  thou  take  with  ihee,  that  which  says  aloud, 
It  was  thy  Country's  gift  to  her  Deliverer. 

T  is  in  the  heart  of  Genoa  (he  who  comes, 
Must  come  on  foot)  and  in  a  place  of  stir; 
Men  on  their  daily  business,  early  and  late. 
Thronging  thy  very  threshold.    But  when  there. 
Thou  wert  among  thy  fellow^itisens. 
Thy  children,  for  they  hail'd  thee  as  their  sire; 
And  on  a  spot  thou  must  have  loved,  for  there. 
Calling  them  round,  thou  gavest  them  more  than  life. 
Giving  what,  lost,  makes  lifie  not  worth  tlie  keeping. 
There  thou  didst  do  indeed  an  act  divine ; 
Nor  couldst  thou  leave  thy  door  or  enter  in. 
Without  a  blessing  on  thee. 

Thou  art  now 
Again  among  them.    Thy  brave  mariners, 
They  who  had  fought  so  often  by  thy  side. 
Staining  the  mountain-billows,  bore  thee  back; 
And  thou  art  sleeping  in  thy  funeral-chamber. 

Thine  was  a  glorious  course;  but  couldst  thou  there, 
Clad  in  thy  cere-cloth — in  that  silent  vault. 
Where  thou  art  gathered  to  thy  ancestors — 
Open  thy  secret  heart  and  tell  us  all, 
Then  should  we  hear  thee  with  a  sigh  confess, 
A  sigh  how  heavy,  that  thy  happiest  hours 
Were  pass'd  before  these  sacred  walls  were  left, 
Before  the  ocean-wave  thy  wealth  reflected,  (184) 
And  pomp  and  power  drew  envy,  stirring  up 
The  ambitious  man,'  that  in  a  perilous  hour 
Fell  from  the  plank.  (1 85) 

XXIV. 
A  FAREWELL.  > 

AiTD  now  farewell  to  Italy — perhaps 
For  ever !  Yet,  methinks,  I  could  not  go, 
I  could  not  leave  it,  were  it  mine  to  say, 
«  Farewell  for  ever !  > 

Many  a  courtesy. 
That  sought  no  recompense,  and  met  with  none 
But  in  the  swell  of  heart  witli  which  it  came, 
Have  I  experienced ;  not  a  cabin-door, 
Go  where  I  would,  but  open'd  with  a  smile; 
From  the  first  hour,  when,  in  my  long  descent. 
Strange  perfumes  rose,  rose  as  to  welcome  me, 
From  flowers  that  minister'd  like  unseen  spirits; 
From  the  first  hour,  when  vintage^ongs  broke  forth, 
A  grateful  earnest,  and  the  Southern  lakes, 
Daszlingly  bright,  unfolded  at  my  feet; 
They  that  receive  the  cataracts,  and  erelong 
Dismiss  them,  but  how  changed — onward  to  roll 
From  age  to  age  in  silent  majesty, 
Blessing  the  nations,  and  reflecting  round 
The  gladness  they  inspire. 

Gentle  or  rude. 
No  scene  of  life  but  has  contributed 
Much  to  remember — from  the  Polesine, 
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Where,   when  tlie  south- wind  blows,  and  doods 

clouds 
Gather  and  fall,  the  peasant  freights  his  baik. 
Mindful  to  migrate  when  the  king  of  floods  * 
Visits  his  humble  dwelling,  and  tlie  keel. 
Slowly  uplifted  over  field  and  fence, 
Floats  on  a  worid  of  waters — from  that  low, 
That  level  region,  where  no  Echo  dwelk. 
Or,  if  she  comes,  comes  in  her  saddest  plight. 
Hoarse,  inarticulate — on  to  where  the  path 
Is  lost  in  rank  luxuriance,  and  to  breathe 
Is  to  inhale  distemper,  if  not  death ; 
Where  the  wild-boar  retreats,  when  hunters  chafe. 
And,  when  the  day-star  flames,  the  bufFalo-4ierd, 
Afflicted,  plunge  into  the  stagnant  pool. 
Nothing  discem'd  amid  the  water-leaves, 
Save  here  and  there  the  likeness  of  a  head. 
Savage,  uncouth ;  where  none  in  human  shape 
Come,  save  the  herdsman,  levelling  his  length 
Of  lance  with  many  a  cry,  or,  Tartar-like, 
Urging  his  steed  along  the  distant  hill 
As  from  a  danger.    There,  but  not  to  real, 
I  travell'd  many  a  dreary  league,  nor  tum'd 
( Ah  then  least  willing,  as  who  had  not  been?) 
When  in  the  Soutli,  against  the  azure  sky. 
Three  temples  rose  in  soberest  majesty. 
The  wondrous  work  of  some  heroic  race." 

But  now  a  long  farewell!  Oft,  while  I  live. 
If  once  again  in  England,  once  again 
In  my  own  chimney-nook,  as  Night  steals  on. 
With  half-^hut  eyes  reclining,  oft,  methinks. 
While  the  wind  blusters  and  tlie  pelting  rain 
Clatters  without,  shall  I  recall  to  mind 
The  scenes,  occurrences,  I  met  with  here. 
And  wander  in  Elysium;  many  a  note 
Of  wildest  melody,  magician-like. 
Awakening,  such  as  the  Calabrian  horn. 
Along  the  mountain-side,  when  all  is  still. 
Pours  forth  at  folding-time ;  and  many  a  chant. 
Solemn,  sublime,  such  as  at  midnight  flows 
From  the  full  choir,  when  richest  harmonies 
Break  the  deep  silence  of  thy  glens,  La  Cava; 
To  him  who  lingers  there  with  listening  ear, 
Now  lost  and  now  descending  as  from  Heaven ! 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Note  1,  page  40,  col.  a. 
Aa  00  tbat  Sabbatb-ere  when  be  ■(rived. 
«  Tarrive  essouffl^,  tout  en  nage;  le  cceor  me  kst, 
je  vois  de  loin  les  soldats  k  leur  poale;  j'accoars,je 
crie  dune  voix  ^touffee.     II  ^toit  trop  tard.a — See  les 
Confessions,  L.  1.    The  street,  in  which  he  was  boa.  | 
is  called  Rue  Rousseau. 

Note  a,  page  40,  col.  a. 

Ba  late  bin  down  and  wapt— wept  till  tbe  Beralnf. 

«  Lines  of  eleven  syllables  occur  almost  in  every  page 

of  Milton ;  but  though  they  are  not  unpleasing,  tbcy 

ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  heroic  poetry;  since  ibe 
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narrow  limits  of  our  lanjpiage  allow  us  no  other  dis- 
tmction  of  epic  and  tragic  measures  • — Jomsoif. 

Ii  is  remarkable  that  he  used  them  most  at  last.  In 
the  Paradise  Regained  they  occur  oftener  than  in  (he 
hradise  Lost  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one;  and  let  it 
be  remembered  that  they  supply  us  witli  another  close, 
another  cadence;  that  they  add,  as  it  were,  a  string  to 
the  instrumeDt;  and,  by  enabling  the  Poet  to  relax  at 
ple»are,  to  rise  and  fall  with  his  subject,  contribute 
what  is  most  wanted,  compass,  Tariety. 

Shakspeare  seems  lo  have  delighted  in  them,  and  in 
•ome  of  his  soliloquies  has  used  them  four  and  five  times 
io  succession ;  an  example  1  have  not  followed  in  mine. 
As  in  the  following  instance,  where  the  subject  is  so- 
lemn beyond  all  others. 

To  b«,  or  SOI  to  bo,  tbat  it  tho  qoattloa  ; 
WhMhor  't  t«  nobler  la  Um  aiod  lo  lafliar 
Tko  sliogk  aad  orrowi  of  oaii«jraoa»  forraao, 
Or  lo  take  ariM  anaintt  a  mo  of  trooblaa. 
And,  by  oppofting.  end  thoa. 

They  come  nearest  to  the  flow  of  an  unstudied  elo- 
quence, and  should  therefore  be  used  in  the  drama ;  but 
why  exclusively!  Horace,  as  we  learn  from  himself, 
admitted  the  Musa  Pedestris  in  his  happiest  hours,  io 
those  when  he  was  most  at  his  ease;  and  we  cannot 
r^rcl  her  risils.  To  her  we  are  indebted  for  more  than 
half  he  has  left  us;  nor  was  she  ever  at  his  elbow  in 
greater  dishabille,  than  when  he  wrote  the  celebrated 
Joomey  lo  Blnindasiuni. 

Note  3,  page  41*  col.  i. 
Ilk*  Um  of  old. 

The  Abbot  of  Clairvaox.  •  To  admire  or  despise  St 
Bernard  as  he  onght,*  says  Gibbon,  «  the  reader,  like 
myself,  sfaonld  have  before  the  windows  of  his  library 
diat  ineomparable  landakip.* 

Mote  4,  page  41,  col.  i. 
Tkss  winds  bMldo  tk«  ■irror  of  all  boaaiy. 

There  is  no  describing  in  words;  but  the  following 
lines  were  written  on  the  spot,  and  may  serve  perhaps  to 
recall  to  some  of  my  readers  what  they  have  seen  in  this 
enchanting  country. 

I  krro  to  watA  la  •iloDoe  till  tho  Son 

Set* :  and  Moat  BJeac,  amy'd  in  crlmtoa  aad  fold, 

Flioga  bti  broad  tfaedow  half  acrots  the  Lake; 

Tbat  ehadow,  ibougb  it  eone*  ihrough  paihlett  tracU 

Of  etber,  and  o'er  Alp  aod  deaert  dfvar, 

Only  lew  brigkt.  leu  slorioaa  than  himself. 

Bat,  while  we  gate.  '1  it  gone !    And  bow  be  •hiaee 

Uho  bwraish'd  ailver;  ail,  beioir,  tho  m(ht'«.> 


mameuu  are  moat  preeioai.    Yet  there  are 
Oihert,  tbat  follow  them,  to  mo  stlil  more  10; 
Vbea  once  again  be  cbangee,  once  again 
dothing  hiatcif  In  gnadeor  all  bit  own ; 
Wbea,  lihoaGhoat.  abadowieta,  ooloarleM, 
Ho  BMlta  away  into  the  lleoTea  of  lleaTeu ; 
Hiaeolf  alone  roTeal'd,  ail  leaser  tbioga 
Aa  tbon^  ibey  were  not ! 

Mote  5,  page  4ii  col.  a. 
Two  dogs  of  gravo  doBenaoar  weloooNd  sie. 

Beni,  so  remarkable  for  his  sagacity,  was  dead.     His 
ikin  isstofiiBd,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Mnseum  of  Berne. 

Note  6,  page  42,  col.  i. 
B«t  the  Biat  blew  eold. 

The  nortb'east  wind.    This  description  was  written 
in  June,  1816. 


Note  7,  page  4a,  col.  i. 
8t  Brnno'a  once— 

The  Grande  Chartreuse.  It  was  indebted  for  its 
foundation  lo  a  miracle ;  as  every  guest  may  learn 
there  from  a  little  book  that  lies  on  the  table  in  his 
cell,  the  cell  allotted  to  him  by  the  fathers. 

■  In  this  year  the  canon  died,  and,  as  all  believed,  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity :  for  who  in  his  life  had  been 
so  holy,  in  his  death  so  happy  7  But  false  are  the 
judgments  of  men ;  as  the  event  showeth.  For  when 
the  hour  of  his  funeral  had  arrived,  when  the  mourners 
had  entered  the  church,  the  bearers  set  down  the  bier, 
and  every  voice  was  lifted  up  in  the  Miserere,  sud- 
denly and  as  none  knew  how,  the  lights  were  extin- 
guished, the  anthem  slopt !  A  darkness  succeeded,  a 
silence  as  of  the  grave ;  and  these  words  came  in  sor^ 
rowful   accents  from  the   lips  of  the  dead.     •  I  am 

summoned  before  a  Just  God  ! A  Just  God  judgcth 

me  ! I  am  condemned  by  a  Just  God !» 

In  the  church,  says  the  legend,  «  there  stood  a  young 
man  with  his  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  who  from  that 
time  resolved  to  withdraw  into  the  desert.  It  was  he 
whom  we  now  invoke  as  St  Bruno,  n 

Note  8,  page  42, col.  i. 

— that  heoao  ao  rich  of  old. 

So  oonneooa. 

The  words  of  Ariosto. 

Rlooi— e  corteea  a  <Aianqae  vl  venta. 
Milton  was  there  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 

Note  9,  page  4a,  col.  a. 
Broad  to  tho  bangry. 

They  distribute,  in  tlie  course  of  the  year,  from  thirty 
to  lliirty-five  thousand  rations  of  food ;  receiving  tra- 
vellers of  every  description. — Ls  Pisx  Bisblx,  Prieur, 

Note  10,  page  4a,  col.  a. 
Deasaix,  who  toraed  the  aoale. 
■Of  all  the  generals  I  ever  had  under  me,  Dessaix  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  talents.    He  loved  qIotj  for  itself.* 

Note  If,  page  43,  col.  1. 
And  gather'd  froni  above,  below,  aronnd. 
The  Author  of  Lalla  Rookh,  a  Poet  of  such  singular 
felicity  as  to  give  a  liutre  to  all  he  touches,  has  written  a 
song  on  this  subject,  called  die  Crystal-hunters. 

Note  11,  page  4^,  col.  i. 

■  nor  long  before. 

M.  Ebel  mentions  an  escape  almost  as  miraculous. 

L'an  1790,  le  nomme  Christian  Boren,  propri<$taire  de 
I'auberge  du  Grindelwald,  eut  le  malheur  de  se  jeter 
dans  une  fentedu  glacier,  en  le  traversant  avec  un  trou- 
peau  de  moutons  qu'il  ramenoit  des  p&turages  de  Bflni- 
seck.  Heureuscment  qu'il  tomba  dans  le  voisinage  du 
grand  torrent  qui  coule  duus  I'intcrieur,  il  en  suivit  le 
lit  par-dessous  les  voAtes  de  glace,  et  arriva  au  pied  du 
glacier  avec  im  bras  casse.  Get  homme  est  actuellement 
encore  en  vie.» 

Manuel  du  Foyageur.  Art  Grindelwald. 

Note  i3,  page  43,  col.  a. 
•^— -^  a  wondroua  nMrnBont. 

Almost  every  moirotain  of  any  rank  or  condition  has 
such  a  bridge.  The  most  celebrated  in  this  country  is 
on  the  Swiss  side  of  St  Goihard. 
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Note  i4»  pa§e  44*  ^^^'  '• 

MIb«  bot  forthMO,  who,  like  Jean  Jacqaea,  delight. 
« JTaime  beaucoup  ce  toumoiement,  poiirm  que  je 
sois  en  sAret^.* — Les  Confessions^  I.  ir. 

Note  i5,  page  44*  ^1*  >• 
— — Jatt  where  the  Abbot  fell, 

•  OJk  il  y  a  environ  dix  ans,  que  I'abbi^  de  St  Maurice, 
M.  Gocatrix,  a  ^t($  prccipite  avec  sa  roiture,  aes  chcvauz, 
sa  cuiainiere,  et  son  cocher.  • — Descript.  du  Fata  is,  p.  i  ao. 

Note  1 6,  page  4^>  col*  >• 
Painted  by  agllarl. 

Commonly  called  Paul  Veronese. 

Note  17,  page  45,  col.  1. 
qaaffiag  graiBolata. 
A  sherbet  half-frozen. 

Note  18,  page  4^,  col.  2. 
Like  bin  who,  la  the  day*  of  Miaitreltj. 

Petrarch,  Epist.  Rer.  Sen.  1.  v,  cp.  3. 

Note  19,  page  4^>  col.  2. 
Before  the  qi  eat  Maatioo. 

Mastino  de  ia  Scala,  the  Lord  of  Verona.  Gortusio, 
the  ambassador  and  historian,  saw  him  so  uirrounded. 
— L.  6. 

This  house  had  been  always  open  to  the  unfortunate. 
In  the  days  of  Can  Grande  all  were  welcome;  Poets, 
Philosophers,  Artists,  Warriors.  Each  had  his  apartment, 
each  a  separate  table ;  and  at  the  hour  of  dinner  musi- 
cians and  jesters  went  from  room  to  room.  Dante,  as 
we  learn  from  himself,  found  an  asylum  there. 

Lo  prino  too  rifof  io,  e'l  prime  oetollb 
Sari  la  corteiia  dol  gran  Looibardo, 
Ghe'u  ta  la  icala  porta  il  lanto  aooallc. 

Their  tombs  in  the  public  street  carry  us  back  into 
the  times  of  barbarous  virtue ;  nor  less  so  do  those  of 
the  Carrara  Princes  at  Padua,  tliough  less  singular  and 
striking  in  themselves.  Francis  Carrara,  the  Elder,  used 
often  to  visit  Petrarch  in  his  small  house  at  Arqua,  and 
followed  him  on  foot  to  his  grave. 

Note  ao,  page  46,  col.  i. 
And  shall  I  tap  where  iaiiet  at  the  Uaiqae. 

The  old  Palace  of  the  Cappallctti,  with  its  uncouth 
balcony  and  irregular  windows,  is  still  standing  in  a 
lane  near  the  Uarket-place ;  and  whatEnglisliman  can 
behold  it  with  indifference  ? 

When  we  enter  Verona,  we  forget  ourselves,  and  arc 
almost  inclined  to  say  with  Dante, 

▼ieni  a  reder  Monteoohi,  e  Cappellettl. 

Note  21,  page  46,  col.  1. 
Sack  qaettiODS  koarly  do  I  a«k  mytelf. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  Italy  the  memory  sees 
more  than  the  eye.  Scarcely  a  stone  is  turned  up  tliat 
has  not  some  historical  association,  ancient  or  modern  ■ 
that  may  not  be  said  to  have  gold  under  it. 

Note  22,  page  46,  col.  1. 

Twice  bait  thoo  lired  already ; 
Twioe  abone  anong  the  nations  of  the  world. 

All  our  travellers,  from  Addison  downward,  have  di- 
ligently explored  the  monuments  of  her  former  exist- 
ence ;  while  those  of  her  latter  have,  comparatively  speak- 


ing, escaped  observation.  If  I  cannot  supply  the 
deficiency,  I  will  not  follow  their  example ;  aad  happy 
should  I  be,  if  by  an  intermixture  of  verse  and  prose,  of 
prose  illustrating  the  verse  and  verse  embellishing  the 
prose,  I  eotild  furnish  my  countrymen  on  their  craveb 
with  a  pocket-companion. 

Note  33,  page  461  col.  2. 
In  this  neglected  airror. 

As  this  is  the  only  instance,  with  whicli  I  am  ac- 
quainted, of  a  Ghost  in  Italy  since  Brutus  sat  in  his 
tent,  I  give  it  as  I  received  il;  though  in  the  catastrophe 
1  have  been  anticipated  by  a  distinguished  Writer  of  the 
present  day. 

It  was  first  mentioned  to  me  by  a  friend  as  we  were 
crossing  the  Apennines  together. 

Note  24,  page  47>  col.  i. 
She  was  walled  np  within  ihe  Cattle-wall. 

Murato  was  a  technical  word  for  this  punishment  ia 
Italy. 

Note  25,  page  47,  col.  1. 
.^— —  Ittnlag  fonh. 

An  old  huntsman  of  tlie  family  met  her  in  the  haxe 
of  the  morning,  and  never  wept  out  again. 

She  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Madonna  Bianca. 

Note  26,  page  47i  col,  i. 
Still  glowing  with  the  richeat  hnea  of  art. 

Several  were  painted  by  Giorgione  and  Titian ;  as»  for 
instance,  those  of  the  Fondaco  de  Tedeschi  and  the  Ca* 
Grimani. — See  Vasari. 

Note  27,  page  47»  col.  1. 
— — the  tower  of  Eiaelln.— 

Now  an  Observatory.  On  the  wall  there  is  a  long 
Inscription :    •  Pits  carcerem  adspergitc  lacrymis,*  etc.  j 

Ezzelino  is  seen  by  Dante  in  the  river  of  blood.  —  im- 
femoy  xii. 

Note  28,  page  47«  col.  2. 
A  vagrant  crew,  and  earelesa  of  to-nHnmnr. 

■  Douze  personnes,  tant  acteurs  qu*actrices,  un  sonf- 
fleur,  un  machiniste ,  un  garde  du  magasin ,  des  en^s 
de  tout  Age,  des  cliiens,  des  chats,  desunges,  des  pem>- 
quets;  c'etoit  Tarche  de  V06.  —  Ma  predilection  poor 
les  soubretles  m'arrSta  sur  Madame  Baccberini.* — Gol- 

DONI. 

Note  29,  page  47  •  col.  a. 
The  lagging  males 

The  passage  -  boats  are  drawn  up  and  dawn  the 
Brenta. 

Note  3o,  page  47*  col.  2. 
That  child  of  fan  and  frolic,  Arleodiiiio. 

A  pleasant  instance  of  his  wit  and  agility  was  exhi- 
bited some  years  ago  on  the  stage  at  Venice. 

tt  The  stutterer  was  in  an  agony ;  the  word  was  in- 
exorable. Il  was  to  no  purpose  that  Harlequin  sug- 
gested another  and  another.  At  length,  in  a  fit  of  I 
despair,  he  pitched  his  head  full  in  tlie  dying  man's  j 
stomach,  and  the  word  bolted  out  of  his  mouth  to  the  I 
most  distant  part  of  the  house.* — See  Hooas's  Fievt  of  , 
Society  in  Italy.  j 

Note  3i,  page  47>  col.  2.  * 

A  vast  Metropolis. 
•  I  love,*  says  a  late  traveller,  •  to  contemplate,  as 
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I  float  aloof,  that  moldlndo  of  palaces  and  churebca, 
wiiich  are  couyregatcd  and  preiaed  at  on  a  rast  rafL» 
— •  And  who,*  aa^  another,  ■  can  foiigec  his  walk 
throo^  the  Mercei^,  where  the  nightingales  |pre  you 
melody  from  shop  to  shop,  so  that,  shutting  your 
yon  would  think  yourself  ia  some  forest-gladc, 
ndeed  yon  are  all  the  while  in  the  middle  of  the 
seal  inrho  can  forget  his  prospect  from  the  great 
tower,  which  once,  wlien  gilt,  and  when  the  sun  struck 
upon  it,  was  to  be  descried  by  ships  afar  off ;  or  his 
TJait  to  St  Mark's  church,  where  you  see  nothing,  tread 
on  nothing,  but  what  is  precious ;  the  floor  all  agate, 
jasper;  the  roof  mosaic ;  tlie  aisle  hung  with  tlie  ban- 
ucn  of  the  subject  cities;  the  front  and  its  five  domes 
affecting  you  as  the  work  of  some  unknown  people  T 
Yef  all  this  will  presently  pass  away ;  the  waters  will 
close  over  ic ;  and  they,  that  come,  row  about  in  rain 
to  determine  exacdy  where  it  stood.  ■ 


Note  3a,  page  47*  col.  3. 
Bra  y«(  the  Caflla  <aae.— — - 


ACanran. 


Note  33,  page  4S,  col.  a. 
Playlag  at  Mora. 
A  nalional  game  of  great  antiquity,  and  moat  proba- 
bly the  ■  micare  digitis  •  of  the  Romans. 

Note  34i  page  48,  col.  3. 
———twelve  Proearaton. 

The  procnratorship  of  St  Hark  was  the  second  dig- 
nity in  the  Republic. 

Note  35,  page49»  col.  1. 
TW  bOM  U  fsai,  the  poriikjry  waiee. 

Tbey  were  placed  in  the  floor  as  memoriab.  The 
bnas  was  engraven  with  tfie  words  addressed  by  the  Pope 
to  the  cmperw,  •  Super  Aspidem,*  etc. 


Note  3G,  page  49,  col.  1. 
Of  tbe  proed  PoDtlff— 
Alexander  III.  Be  fled  in  disguise  to  Venice,  and  is 
said  ID  luiTe  pawed  the  first  night  on  the  steps  of  San 
lalvatore.  The  entrance  is  from  the  Mereeria,  near  the 
foot  of  the  Riallo ;  and  it  is  tlius  recorded,  under  his 
cscuicbeon,  in  a  small  tablet  at  the  door :  Alexandro  III. 
Pool  Max.  pemoctanti. 

Note  37,  page  49«  col.  t. 

raaoBBdiaf  wttb  ibelr  feet. 

See  Petrareh's  description  of  them,  and  of  the  tourna- 
mcnt. — Ker.  Senil.  1.  4t  cp>  >• 

Note  38,  page  49*  col.  1 . 
toae  hum  aenry  Eaglsad. 

« Receoti  victorift  einltantes,*  says  Petrarch ;  allud- 
ing, no  doubt,  to  the  favourable  issue  of  the  war  in 
France.  This  festival  began  on  the  4^^  °^  August, 
1364. 

Note  39,  page  49,  col.  i. 
Aad  lo,  the  bmIbmc  of  the  CainlTtl. 

Among  those  the  most  followed,  there  was  always  a 
in  a  magnificent  habit,  relating  marvellous  ad- 
tnres  and  calling  himself  Messer  Marco  Millioni. 
MiUioni  was  the  name  given  by  his  fellow-citiaens  in 
Us  life-time  to  the  great  traveller,  Mareo  Polo.  ■  I 
We  seen  him  so  described,*  says  Ramusio,  «  in  the  re- 


cords of  the  Republic ;  and  hia  house  has,  from  that 
lime  to  this,  been  called  La  Gorte  del  Millioni,i»  tlie 
house  of  the  rich  man,  the  millionnaire.  It  is  on  the 
canal  of  8.  Giovanni  Chrisostomo ;  and,  as  long  as  lie 
lived,  was  mueh  resorted  to  by  the  curious  and  tlie 
learned. 

Note  40,  page  49.  col.  2. 

Hows  which  the  friuly  head  of  old  Fallero 
Boiled  fh>Bi  the  block. 

Of  him  and  hu  conspiracy  I  had  given  a  brief  ac- 
count; but  be  is  now  universally  known  through  a 
Writer,  whose  poetical  talents  command  as  much  tlie 
admiration  of  other  coimtries  as  of  his  own. 

Note  4>»  page  49»  col.  a. 
A  thort  taacriptloa  on  the  Dogo'a  chatr 
I*ed  to  another  oa  the  wail  yet  thorter. 

Marino  Faliero  dalla  bella  moglie  :  altri  la  gode  ed 
cgli  la  mantiene. 

Locus  Marini  Faletri  decapitati  pro  criminibus. 

\  Note  4a,  page  49*  col.  a. 

Caraofaob. 
■  n  Conte,  entrando  in  prigione,  disse :  Vedo  bene 
chi'o  son  morto,  e  trasse  un  gran  sospiro.i — Sanuto. 

Note  43,  page  49>  col.  a. 

Aad  bof*  away  to  thoCaaal  Orfeao. 

A  deep  channel  behind  the  island  of  8.  Giorgo  Mag- 
giore. 

Note  44i  l^c  So,  col.  I. 

■  Who  wera  the  Six  we  aapp'd  with  yesternight  T* 
An  allusion  to  the  Supper  in  Candide.— c.  zxvi. 

Note  45,  page  5o,  col.  i. 
■  Who  aanrer'd  ae  Je«t  aowTa 
See  Schiller's  Ghoet-eeer. — G.  i. 

Note  46,  page  So,  col.  i. 

■  Bat  who  ataads  thora,  aloae  SMoag  thea  all  T> 

See  the  history  of  Bragadino,  the  Alchymist,  as  related 
by  Daru. — HisL  de  FeniMf  c.  aS. 

A  person  yet  more  extraordinary  is  said  to  have  ap- 
peared there  in  16S7. 

«  Those,  who  have  experienced  the  advantages  which 
all  strangers  enjoy  in  that  Gity,  will  not  be  surprised  that 
one  who  went  by  the  name  of  Signer  Gualdi  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  best  company,  though  none  knew  who 
or  what  he  was.  He  remained  there  some  months;  and 
tlirce  things  were  remarked  concerning  him — that  he 
had  a  small  but  inestimable  collection  of  pictures,  which 
he  readily  showed  to  any  body — that  he  spoke  on  every 
subject  with  such  a  mastery  as  astonished  all  who  heard 
him — and  that  he  never  wrote  or  received  any  letter, 
never  required  any  credit  or  used  any  bills  of  exchange, 
but  paid  for  every  thing  in  ready  money,  and  lived  re- 
spectably, though  not  splendidly. 

«  This  gentleman' being  one  day  at  the  coffee-house,  a 
Venetian  nobleman,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  pic- 
tures, and  who  had  heard  of  Signor  Gualdi's  collection, 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  them ;  and  his  request  was  in- 
stantly granted.  After  contemplating  and  admiring 
them  for  some  time,  he  happened  to  cast  his  eyes  over 
the  chamber-door,  where  hung  a  portrait  of  the  Stran- 
ger. The  Venetian  looked  np<m  it,  and  then  upon  him. 
*  This  is  your  portrait,  Sir,'  satd  he  to  Signor  Gualdi, 
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The  other  made  no  antwer  but  by  a  tow  bow.  '  Tet 
yoo  look/  he  continoed,  *  like  a  man  of  fifty;  and  I 
know  this  picture  to  be  of  the  hand  of  Titian,  who  baa 
been  dead  one  Irandred  and  tliirty  yeara.  Howirthia 
poaublcf  'It  is  not  easy/  said  Signor  GoaMi  iprarely, 
*  to  know  all  tilings  that  are  possible ;  but  there  is  cei^ 
t»nly  no  crime  in  my  being  like  a  picture  of  Titian's.' 
The  Venetian  perceirod  that  he  had  given  offence,  and 

took  his  leaTc. 

« In  the  evening  he  could  not  forbear  mentioning 
what  had  passed  to  some  of  his  friends,  who  resolved 
to  satisfy  themselves  the  next  day  by  seeing  the  picture. 
For  this  purpose  they  went  to  the  coffee-house  about 
the  time  that  Signor  Gualdi  was  accustomed  to  come 
theie;  and,  not  meeting  with  him,  inquired  at  his 
lodgings,  where  they  learned  that  he  had  set  out  an  hour 
before  for  Vienna.  This  affair  made  a  great  stir  at 
the  tune.* 

Note  47,  page  5o,  col.  i. 
All  cytt,  all  Mr,  do  where  and  ersry  whero. 

A  Frenchman  of  high  rank,  who  bad  been  robbed  at 
Venice,  and  had  complained  in  conversation  of  the 
negligence  of  the  Police,  was  on  his  way  back  to  the 
Terra  Firma,  when  his  gondola  slopped  suddenly  in 
the  midst  of  the  waves.  lie  inquired  the  reason;  and 
his  gondoliers  pointed  to  a  boat  with  a  rod  flag,  that 
had  just  made  them  a  signal.  It  arrived  ;  and  he  was 
called  on  board.  •  You  are  the  Prince  de  Craon  7 
Were  you  not  robbed  on  Friday  evening?—-!  was. — Of 
what?— Of  five; hundred  ducats.  —  And  where  were 
they?— In  a  green  purse. — Do  you  suspect  any  body?— 
I  do,  a  servant. — Would  you  know  him  again  ?— Cer^ 
tainly.v  The  Interrogator  with  his  foot  tnmed  aside 
an  old  cloak  that  lay  there;  and  the  Prince  beheld 
his  purse  in  the  hand  of  a  dead  man.  ■  Take  it;  and 
remember  that  none|set  their  feet  again  in  a  country 
where  they  have  presumed  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
govern  ment.* 

Note  4Bv  page  So,  col.  a. 

his  lay  of  love. 

La  Biondina  in  Gondoletta. 

Nole49>  page  &o,  col.  s. 


In  the  Pianetta.  «  C'^tait  sous  les  portiqaes  de 
Saint-Marc  que  les  patriciens  se  n^unissaient  tous  les 
jours.  Le  nom  de  cette  promenade  indiquut  sa  desti- 
nation; on  I'appellait  U  ^roglio.* — Diao. 

Note  5o,  page  So,  col  a. 
ThM  ia  doao  eoBTWM* 
I  am  indebted  for  this  thought  to  some  unpuhlisbed 
tmveb  by  the  author  of  Vaihek. 

Note  5 1,  page  So,  coL  a. 

-»■'      aad  bo  nng, 
Aa  ia  the  Uaw  whea  Yenloe  was  henalf. 

GoMoni,  describing  his  eicnrsion  with  the  Pas- 
aal^rqwa^  has  left  US  a  lively  picture  of  this  class  of 

men. 

We  were  no  sooner  in  the  middle  of  that  great 
lagoon  whieh  encircles  the  City,  than  our  discreel 
Gondolier  drew  the  curtain  behind  us,  and  let  us  float 
at  the  will  of  the  waves.— At ;  length  night  came  on, 
and  we  could  not  tall  where  w«  were.    •  What  is  the 


fa«nr!»  said  I  to  the  Goodolitf.*»t  |  cannot 
but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  the  lover's  hoor.a— 
*  Let  us  go  home,a  I  replied;  and  be  turned  the  prow 
homeward,  singing,  as  he  rowed,  the  twenty  sivih 
strophe  of  the  sixteenth  caolo  of  the  Jtiisunkin  De- 
livered. 

Note  52,  page  5t,  col.  i. 
The  joaag  Blanca  foaad  h«r  bthor'a  door. 
Bianca  Capello.  It  had  been  shut  by  a  baker's  boy, 
as  he  passed  by,  at  day-break ;  and  in  her  despair  she 
fled  with  her  lover  to  Florence,  where  he  fell  by  assas- 
sination. Her  beauty,  and  her  love-adTcnture  as  here 
related,  her  marriage  afterwards  with  the  Grand  Dnke, 
and  that  fatal  banquet  at  which  they  were  both  poisoned 
by  the  Cardinal,  his  brother,  have  rendered  ber  history 
a  romance.  The  Capello  Palace  is  on  the  Canals  di 
Canonico ;  and  the  postern-door,  la  porta  di  sbnada,  is 
still  on  its  hinges.  It  opens  into  one  of  those  narrow 
alleys  so  numerous  at  Venice. 

No^  53,  page  5i,  col.  i. 

It  was  St  Mary'*  Eto— 

This  cirenmstance  took  place  at  Venice  on  the  lint 
of  February,  the  ere  of  the  feast  of  the  Purification^ 
the  Vifgin,  A.  D.  944,  Pietro  Candiano,  Doge. 

Note  54t  page  5i,  col.  i. 
Sach  tpleodoar,  or  taeh  heaoty. 
•  E*i  costume  era,  che  tutte  le  novisie  con  tntta  la 
dote  loro  renissero  alia  detut  Chiesa,  doT  'era  i1  Teseovo 
con  tuUa  la  chieresia.* — Sahuto. 

"  Note  55,  page  Si,  col.  x. 
Bar  Toti,  traaaparost  aa  iha  imwiaar. 

Among  the  Habiti  Antichi,  in  that  admirable  book  ttl 
wood-cuts  ascribed  to  Titian  (A.D.  1S90),  there  is  one 
entitled  Sposa  Venetiana  a  Castello.  It  was  taken  from 
an  old  painting  in  the  Scuola  di  S.  Giovanni  Evange- 
lista,  and  by  the  Writer  is  believed  to  represent  one  of 
the  Brides  here  described. 

Note  56,  page  61,  coL  a. 
That  TOMrahio  Plla  oa  tha  lea  hriah 
San  Pietro  di  Castello,  the  Panriarcbal  Cbareh  of 
Venice. 

Note  57,  page  5 1,  col.  3. 

Wall  ara  th«y  kaowa,  iha  gailiat  ami  the  ffdioy. 
■  Una  galera  e  una  galeolta.«<— Suitrro. 

Note  58,  page  53,  col.  i. 
Laid  at  his  faet.-> 

They  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Treaaury  of  Sc  Hark 
Tery  lately. 

Note  S9,  page  Sa,  col.  1. 

Aad  thfoafh  the  dty  In  a  tiatoly  harft. 

I  Le  qnali  con  trionfo  si  condiuresaero  sopra  una 
piatta  pe*canalidi  Venecia  con  suoni  e  canti.»— Sakcto. 

Note  60,  page  5a,  col.  1. 

tha  Oialio. 

An  English  abbreviation.      Rialfio  ia  the  name  «£ 
the  island  from  which  the  bridge  is  called;  and  die 
Venetians  say  il  ponie  di  Riallo,  as  we  say  Wusiininatir 
bridge. 
In  that  isbnd  is  the  exchange;  and  I  kavu  uflui 
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waJkarf  dura  as  od  cImhc  fMwul.  In  iIm  dayt  of 
Antonio  and  Bafsanio  it  was  second  to  none.  *  I  lotl*- 
portidu,*  sa^  Sansevino,  writiaf^  in  i58o,  ■  sono  ogni 
Biono  fireqnentati  da  i  mercatanti  Fiorantini,  Genovesi, 
HifauMi,  Spagnnoli,  Turehi,  e  d*altre  nalioni  diverse 
del  mondo,  i  4|nali  vi  concorrono  in  taata  copia,  che 
qnesta  piaua  *  annoverata  fn  le  prime  deir,uniTefso.i 
Ii  was  there  that  the  Christian  held  diicourse  with  the 
Jew;  and  Shylock  refers  to  it,  when  he  says, 

SlfBor  AaiOKio,  sany  a  iIm«  tud  oft. 
la  th«  Malts  yoa  hare  raiad  tta-~ 

•  Andiatno  a  Rialto*— «  L'ora  di  Rialtot — ^wereon  every 
tongue  ;  and  continue  so  to  the  present  day,  as  we  may 
conclude  from  the  comedies  of  Goldoni,  and  particu- 
laiiy  from  his  Mercanti. 

There  is  a  plaee  adjoining,  called  Aialto  Nnovo;  and 
•o  called,  acooiding  lo  Sansoriao,  •penha  fo  fabbricato 
dopo  il  wocchio.* 

Note6i,  page  52,  col.  i. 
TwoBiy  are  aiitlaf  as  la  Jadgvaat  tkera. 
The  Council  of  Tien  and  the  Giunta,  •  nel  quale,*  says 
•  fa  messer  lo  doge.*     The  Giunta  at  the  ftist 
linatioa  consisted  of  ten  Pstrician%«t  the  last  of 


Mols  «9,  page  54,  col.  s. 
Hsglea  to  Tisit  Arfw. 
This  Tillage,  says  Boccaccio,  hitherto  almost  unknown 
eren  at  Psdua,  is  soon  to  become  famous  through  the 
World;  and  the  sailor  on  the  Adriatic  will  prostrate  him- 
self, when  he  dtscoTcrs  the  EugM^^hills.  « Among 
them,*  will  he  say,  •  sleeps  the  ^^Ho  is  our  glory. 
Ah,  unhappy  Florence!  Ton  negl^^him^Tou de^ 
ficrred  him  not.* 


Note  6a,  page  5a,  col.  a. 
— —  that  aald  at  oaoa  iha  llilreat,  ■oblotC 
She  was  a  Qontarini;  a  name  coeval  with  the  Re- 
public, and  illustrated  by  eight  Doges.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  their  marriage  the  Bucentaur  came  out  in 
its  splendour;  and  a  bridge  of  boats  was  thrown  across 
the  Canal  Grande  for  the  Bridegroom  and  his  reilnue 
of  three  hundred  horse.  Sanuto  dwdb  with  pleasure 
on  the  costliness  of  the  dresses  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  proeessaons  by  land  and  water.  The  tournaments 
in  the  Place  of  St  Hark  bsted  three  days,  and  were 
attended  by  thirty  thousand  people. 

Ifote  63,  page  63,  ool.  i. 

I  W*«  tWBuritirf.  oibedsd  wlUUIr. 

a  bigh  erime  lo  solicit  the  iniarceasion  of  any 
Prince. 


Note  64,  page*  S3,  eol.  a. 

'  -    '-  iW  iBTlalbla  Three 

The  State-Inquisitors.      For  an    account  of   tlieir 
Anthority,  see  page  5a. 

Note  65,  page  53,  coL  a. 
It  toad  Uaea  Ub  kaaaa  koftm  <ho  ahar. 
He  was  at  mass.— Sanvto. 


Note  66,  page  54,  col.  i. 
Andlayslad«ai4iook. 
A  remarkable  instance,  among  others  in  the  aonals 
of  Ycaice,  that  her  princes  were  merchants. 

Note  67,  page  54,  col.  i. 
A^  froM  that  lioar  hava  kindred  »plrltt  tock'd. 
I  visited  once  more,  says  Alfieri,  the  tomb  of  our 
ansler  in  love,  the  divine  Petrarch ;  and  there,  as  at 
kavenna,  consecrated  a  day  to  meditation  and  verse. 

Note  68,  page  54,  col.  i. 
Ila  TlMjaida  of  toch  (real  and  old  reoowa. 
The  G6ie  Rotic,  the  Hennitage^  etc. 


Note  70,  page  54,  ool.  s. 

Haif-wavap 
BaballthUlMMo. 

•  I  have  built,,  among  the  Euganean  hiIKh  a  small 
house  decent  and  proper;  in  which  I  hope  to  pass  the 
rest  of  my  days,  thinking  always  of  my  dead  or  absent 
friends.* 

When  the  Venetians  over-ran  the  country,  Petrarch 
prepared  for  flight.  «Write  your  name  over  your  door,* 
said  one  of  his  friends,  «  and  you  will  be  safe.*  «  I  am 
not  so  sure  of  that,*  replied  Petrarch,  and  fled  with  his 
books  to  Padua. 

His  books  he  left  to  the  Republic  of  Venice ;  but  they 
exist  no  longer.  His  legacy  to  Francis  Carrara,  a  lia- 
(ionaa  painted  by  Giotto,  is  still  preserved  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Padua. 

Note  71,  page  54,  col.  a. 
Be  oaltarad  aU  that  ooald  radae^  oxalt. 
^  an  Eiiay  on  his  Character,  lardy  written  by  a 
Man  no  less  eminent  for  his  learning  than  his  genius, 
Ugo  Foscolo. 

Note  7  a,  page  54,  col.  a. 

>-ta  itt  chain  it  baap. 

Affirming  itself  to  be  the  very  bucket  which  Tassoni 

in  his  mock  heroics  has  celebrated  as  the  cause  of  war 

between  Bologna  and  Modena  five  hundred  years  ago. 

If  true,  it  is  in  wonderful  preservation. 

Note  73,  page  54,  col.  a. 
Doao  by  Eaaiplarl— 
Commonly  called  Domenichino. 

Note  74i  page  56,  col.  3. 
And  wbata  florloos  Initradld  It  abed. 
Among  other  instances  of  Iter  ascendancy  at  the  close 
of  the  thirteentli  century,  it  is  related  that  Florence  saw 
twelve  of  liercitiaens  assembled  at  the  Court  of  Bonifoce 
the  Eighth,  as  Ambassadors  from  different  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Tlieir  names  are  mentioned  in  IVw^ 
cana  lUustrata. 

Note  75,  page  56,  col.  a. 
la  tbit  dia|ial  wroaiibt. 
A  chapel  of  the  Holy  Virgin  in  the  church  of  the 
Carmelites.  It  is  adorned  with  his  paintings,  and  all  the 
great  artists  of  Florence  studied  there;  Lionsrdo  da 
Vinci,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Michael  An- 
gelo,  Raphael,  etc. 

He  had  no  stone,  no  inscription,  says  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, for  he  was  thought  Jiltle  of  in  his  life-time. 

8e  alcaa  oeroaue  II  nuimo,  o  U  nooie  bIo, 
La  Cbleaa  i  ii  aMiwo,  aaa  oappelk  4  ii  aoaie. 

It  was  there  that  Michael  Angelo  received  the  blow 
in  his  facc^^ee  Vasabi,  and  Gsuiifi. 
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Note  76,  i>a0e  56,  col.  a. 
WooM  Oute  ftlt  ooBTartlBf. 
A  tradilioii. 

Noce  77,  page  56,  col.  a. 
Hadtt  pbiSMd  bia  tore,  and  eirafally  nqnltlaf. 
After  this  lii^^H  as  follows 


liM^asf 
•19i|rauori 


Sncb  ^J^^^KL'd  Ut  mortal  part  to  flr«  : 

Haay  al^ifrauor  Mat  to  his  aoooaat, 

LoBf  ere  In  Floreeoe  aaaiber'd  wllk  the  dead  ; 

The  bod?  ttill  as  fall  of  life  aad  stir 

At  boae,  abrtMul ;  still  aad  as  oft  fodloed 

To  eat,  drlak,  sleep ;  siill  dad  as  others  were, 

Aed  at  BOOD^day,  where  aee  were  woet  to  maet. 

Met  asooDtiaoally ;  when  the  soal  went, 

Rellaqalsh'd  to  a  deaioo,  and  by  him 

(So  says  the  Bard,  and  who  can  read  and  dovbcT) 

Dwell  In  and  goTem'd. 

Sit  thee  down  awhile ; 
Then  by  the  gates  so  beaatlfnl,  so  glorloos,  etc 

A  more  dreadful  vehicle  for  sadre  cannot  well  be 
conceived. 

Note  78,  page  56,  col.  a. 
— '— oondemn'd  his  mortal  part 


To  flro.- 


In  i3oa,  he  was  sentenced,  if  taken,  to  be  burned. 

Note  79,  page  56,  col.  a. 
— — — he  flew  aad  sared  him. 
Inferno,  xix. 

Note  80,  page  56,  col.  a. 

Nor  then  forget  that  Chamber  of  the  Dead. 

Tlie  Chapel  de'  Depoeiti ;  in  which  are  the  tombs  of 
the  Medici,  by  Michael  Angelo. 

Note  81,  page  56,  col.  a. 

That  Is  the  Dnhe  Lorenso.    Hark  him  well. 

He  died  early;  living  only  to  become  the  father  of 

Catherine  de  Medicis.    Mad  an  Evil  Spirit  assumed  the 

human  shape  to  propagate  mischief,  he  could  not  have 

done  better. 

The  statue  is  larger  than  the  life,  but  not  so  large  as 
to  shock  belief.  It  is  the  most  real  and  unreal  thing  that 
ever  came  from  the  chisel. 

Note  83,  page  57,  col.  1. 

On  that  thrlee-hallow'd  day. 

The  day  of  All  Souls.  U  di  de'  Morti. 

Note  83,  page  57  ,  col.  i. 
It  mast  be  kaowa— the  writing  oa  the  wall. 
BxoriarealiqnU  aeatris  ex  OMibas  altor. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  language  more  affectin{>[ 
than  his  last  testament.  It  is  addressed  bTo  God,  the 
Deliverer,*  and  was  found  steeped  in  his  blood. 

Note  84,  page  57,  col.  i. 
That  Cosato.— — 
The  first  Grand  Duke. 

Note  85,  page  57,  col.  i. 
Is  told,  aad  by  an  honest  Chroaidor. 
The  President  De  Thou.  Alfieri  has  written  a  tragedy 
on  the  subject;  if  it  may  be  said  so,  when  he  has  altered 
so  entirely  the  story  and  the  characters. 

Note  86,  page  57,  col.  1. 

the  dlseoasolate  Mother. 

Of  the  Children  that  survived  her,   one  fell  by  a 


brother,  one  by  a  husband,  and  a  third  nnrdared  his 
wife. 

But  that  family  was  soon  to  become  extinct.  It  ii 
some  consolation  to  reflect  that  their  Gountry  did  not 
go  unrevenged  for  the  calamities  which  they  bad  brooght 
upon  her.  How  many  of  them  died  by  the  hands  of 
each  other ! — 

Note  87,  page  57,  col.  a. 
The  Aadeat  Pslaee—— 

The  Palaszo  Vecchio.  Cosmo  had  left  it  aeTeral  yean 
before. 

Note  88,  page  57,  col.  a. 
'  ■!  ■    drnwa oa  the  wall. 
By  Tasari. 

Note  89,  page  S7,  col.  a. 
From  Ae  deep  slleaoe  that  his  qaestioiia  draw. 
It  was  given  out  that  they  had  died  of  a  contapou 
fever ;  and  funeral  orations  were  publicly  prononnced 
in  their  honour. 

Note  90,  page  57,  col.  a. 
Clmabai. 

He  was  the  father  of  modem  painting,  aad  the  mas- 
ter of  Giotto,  whose  talent  he  discovered  in  the  way 
here  alluded  to. 

•  Cimabud  stood  still,  and,  having  considered  the 
boy  and  his  work,  he  asked  him,  if  he  would  go  and 
live  with  him  at  Florence  ?  To  which  the  boy  an- 
swered that,  if  his  father  was  willing,  he  would  fo 
with  all  his  heart.  ■ — Yasisi. 

Of  Cimabui  little  now  remains  at  Florence,  except 
his  celebrated  Madonna,  larger  than  the  life,  in  Santa 
Maria  Norella.  It  was  painted,  according  to  Yasari, 
in  a  garden  near  Porta  S.  Piero,  and,  when  finidied, 
was  carried  to  the  church  in  solemn  prooesaioa  with 
trumpets  before  it  The  garden  lay  without  the  walls ; 
and  such  was  the  rejoicing  there  on  the  occasion,  that 
the  suburb  received  the  name  of  Boigo  AUegri,  a  name 
it  still  bears,  though  now  a  part  of  the  city. 

Note  91,  page  57,  col.  a, 
Beaatlfal  Ploreaoa. 
It  is  somewhere  mentioned  that  Michad  Angelo, 
when  he  set  out  from  Florence  to  build  the  dome  of 
St  Peter's,  turned  his  horse  round  in  the  road  to 
contemplate  once  more  that  of  the  cathedral,  as  it 
rose  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  from  among  the 
pines  and  cypresses  of  the  city,  and  that  he  said  afto- 
a  pause,  «  Gome  te  non  voglio!  Meglio  di  le  non 
possola*  He  never  indeed  spoke  of  it  bntwith  ad- 
miration ;  and  if  we  may  believe  tradition,  his  totah 
by  his  own  desire  was  to  be  so  placed  in  the  Santa 
Groce  as  that  from  it  might  be  seen,  when  the 
doors  of  the  church  stood  open,  that  noble  woik  of 
Bruneleschi. 

Note  9a,  page  57,  col.  a. 
———that  Aarch  amoag  the 

Santa  Maria  Novella.  For  its  grace  and  beauty  it 
called  by  Michael  Angelo  •  La  Sposa.* 

Note  93,  page  57,  coL  a. 
Those  who  assembled  there  at  autia-prayars. 
In  the  year  of  the  Great  IMague. 


Like  thee  I  will  not  halld  oae.    Better  tkaa  thee  I 
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Mole  94,  page  68,  eol.  i. 
Cub*  oat  Into  the  —> dowi. 

Onee,  on  a  bright  Norember-inoriiing,  I  set  out  and 
meed  them,  at  I  conoeired,  ctep  by  step ;  beginning  and 
coding  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Norella.  It  was  a 
walk  delightful  in  itsdf ,  and  in  its  associations. 

lfole95,  page  58,  col.  i. 
loud  tte  UIl  they  iveat. 
I  have  here  foUoired  Baldelli  It  has  been  said  that 
Boccaccio  drew  from  bi»  imagination.  But  ts  it  likely, 
when  he  and  lua  readers  were  living  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  the  spot!  Tmdi  or  fiction,  it  furnishes  a  plea- 
sant picture  of  the  mannen  and  amusements  of  the 
I  in  diat  day. 

Note  96,  page  58,  col.  i. 
MtBlBf-beaqaetby  the  Jeaaula-eMe. 


Note  97,  page  58,  col.  i. 
Tks  Frier  poar'd  o«t  U»  cetelofae  of  traoMre*. 
See  the  Decameron,  tL  10. 

Note  98,  page  58,  coL  i. 

his  lowly  roof  eed  touty  Urm. 


Vow  belonging  by  inheritance  to  the  Bangoni,  a  Mo- 
samily. 

Note  99,  page  58,  col.  i. 

Y  k  hie  mm  akeiA^he  drew  It  tnm  hlmelf. 

See  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Machiavel  to  Fran- 
Veflori,  dated  the  10th  of  December,  i5i3. 


Note  100,  page  58,  col.  a. 

— — MB^ofoM 
ForlusreeDwlM— 

La  Yerdea.   It  is  celebrated  by  Rinuccini,  Redi,  and 
most  of  the  Tuscan  Poets. 

Nole  loi,  page  58,  col.  3. 

Serea  yeen  a  prboaer  at  the  dty^te. 

Galileo  came  to  Arcetri  at  the  close  of  the  year  i633 ; 

and  remained  there,  while  he  lired,  by  an  order  of  the 

Inquisition.    It  is  without  the  walU,  near  the  Porta  Ro- 


He  waa  buried  with  all  honour  in  the  church  of  the 
Santa  Grace. 

Note  103,  page  58,  col.  3. 
His  aatiafe  (Jaetiy  was  It  oalled  The  Jewel ). 

II  Giqjello. 

Note  io3,  page  58,  col.  a. 
There,  aaseea. 
Milion  went  to  Italy  in  i638.  •  There  it  wa«,»  says 
he,  «  that  I  found  and  risited  the  famous  Galileo,  grown 
old,  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition.*  «Old  and  blind,* 
he  might  have  said.  Galileo,  by  his  own  account,  be- 
came blind  in  December,  1637.  Milton,  as  we  leam 
from  the  date  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  letter  to  him,  had 
not  left  England  on  the  i8th  of  April  following.— See 
TiaABOSCHi,  and  Wottoh's  Remains, 

Note  io4«  page  58,  col.  a. 
So  near  the  yellow  Tiber's— 
They  rise  within  thirteen  miles  of  each  other. 


Note  io5,  page  58,  col.  s. 
DowB  by  Ae  City  of  HeraUts. 

U  Sagro  Eremo. 

Note  106,  page  58,  col.  3. 
■aads,  dad  ia  glores  of  steel,  held  ap  Inpierlac. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  first  Sform  went  down, 
when  he  perished  in  the  Pesdu'a. 

Note  107,  page  58,  col.  3. 
Oft,  u  that  great  Artist  Mw. 
What  follows  is  a  description  of  the  GartoonTof  Pisa. 

Note  108,  page  59,  col.  i. 
Aad  lo,  aa  atoa  oa  that  daoferoas  sea. 
Petrarch,  as  we  leam  from  himself,  was  on  his  way 
to  Incisa;  whither  his  mother  was  retiring.      He  was 
•even  months  old  at  the  time. 

Note  109,  page  5q,  col.  i. 
Rediaod  beside  thee. 

0  e^  qaaatas  eran,  selidi  cass  stratas  ad  Aral 
Harmon,  etc.  EpUaphImm  DmmomlM. 

Note  1 10,  page  Sg,  col.  i. 
Towerless. 

There  were  the  u  Nobili  di  Torre*  and  the  •  Nobili  di 
Loggia.* 

Note  III,  page  59,  col.  3. 
At  the  bridffo-foot. 

Giovanni  Buondelmonte  was  on  the  point  of  marrying 
an  Amidei,  when  a  widow  of  the  Donati  family  made 
him  break  his  engagement  in  the  manner  here  de- 
scribed. 

The  Amidei  washed  away  the  affront  with  his  blood, 
altecking  him,  says  Villani,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ponte 
Vecchio ;  and  hence  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  the 
Ghibellines. 

t 

O  Baoadebaoata,  qeaoto  aul  fofgistl 

Le  aoue  see,  per  gll  altral  coafortlt         hxvn. 

Note  113,  page  59,  col.  3. 
It  had  beea  well,  badst  thoa  slept  oa.  laMlda. 
The  story  is  Bolognese,  and  is  told  by  Cherubino  Ghi- 
radacci  in  his  history  of  Bologna.  Her  lover  was  of  the 
Goelphic  party,  her  brothers  of  the  Ghibelline;  and  no 
sooner  was  this  act  of  violence  made  known  than  an 
enmity,  hitherto  but  half-suppressed,  broke  out  into 
open  war.  The  Great  Place  waa  a  scene  of  battle  and 
bloodshed  for  forty  successive  days;  nor  was  a  recon- 
ciliation accomplished  till  six  years  afterwards,  when 
the  families  and  their  adherents  met  there  once  again, 
and  exchanged  the  kiss  of  peace  before  the  Cardinal 
Legate;  as  the  rival  families  of  Florence  bad  already 
done  in  the  Place  of  S.  Maria  Novella.  Every  house  on 
the  occasion  was  himg  with  tapestry  and  garlands  of 
flowers. 

Note  1 1 3,  page  59,  col.  3. 

— — froB  thewoand 
SaeklafthepeboB. 

The  Saracens  had  introduced  among  them  the  prac- 
tice of  poisoning  their  daggers. 

Note  ii4.  page  5g,  col.  3. 

Yet,  wbea  SfaiTery  cane. 

Worse  fellow'd. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  noblest  works  of  human 
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geoiiis  have  been  produced  in  timai  of  tumult ;  when 
every  man  was  hit  own  nualer,  and  all  things  were 
open  to  all.  Homer,  Dante,  and  Milton  appeared  in 
such  times;  and  we  may  add  Virgil. < 

Note  1 1 5,  page  59,  col.  a. 
Id  avety  Pslsoe  wu  Tbe  Labocatorf. 

As  in  those  of  Cosmo  I,  and  his  son  Francis.— Sis- 
MOROi,  xri,  2o5. 

Note  1 16,  page  5g,  col.  a. 
Cnwl  TopbsDA. 

A  Sicilian,  the  inyentreas  of  many  poisons;  the  most 
celebrated  of  which,  from  its  transparency,  was  called 
Acquetta,  or  Acqua  Tophana. 

Note  117,  page  60,  col.  i. 

GiT«  tieat  InlklUbla  otoomluB  01. 

The  Cardinal,  Ferdinand  de'  Medici,-  is  said  to  have 

been  preierved  in  this  manner  by  a  ring  which  he  wore 

on  his  finger;  as  also  Andrea,  the  husband  of  Gioyanna, 

Queen  of  Naples. 

Note  1 18,  page  60,  col.  1 . 
Oaa  In  tbe  floor— aow  lefl,  ila*,  anboltad. 
II  Trabocchetto.— See  Focab.  degli  Accadem,  dMa 
Crusca.    See  also  Diet  de  C Academic  Pranqaise.    Art 
OublietUs. 

Note  1 19,  page  60,  col.  i. 
Tbero,  at  Galano. 
Poggio-Caiono,  tbe  favourite  villa  of  Lorenzo;  where 
he  often  took  (he  diversion  of  hawking.  Pulci  some- 
times went  out  vrith  him ;  though,  it  seems,  with  little 
ardour.  See  La  Caccia  col  falcone,  where  he  is  de- 
scribed as  missing;  and  as  gone  into  a  wood,  to  rhyme 
there. 

Note  1 20,  page  60,  col.  i . 

With  bit  wild  lay . 

The  Morgante  Naggiore.  He  used  to  recite  it  at  the 
table  of  Lorenzo,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Rhap- 
sodists. 

Note  I  a  I,  page  60,  col  1. 
Of  tbat  old  dan  hx  ap  aaoa^  tbe  bliU. 

GafCi^iblo,  the  favourite  retreat  of  Cosmo,  «  the  fa- 
ther of  his  country.*  Eleonora  di  Toledo  was  slabbed 
there  on  the  nth  of  July,  1576,  by  h<r  husband  Pietro 
de'  Medici;  and  on  the  i6lb  of  the  same  month,  Isa- 
bella deT  Medici  was  strangled  by  hen,  Paolo  Giordano 
Oruni,  at  has  villa  of  Cerreto.  They  were  at  Florence, 
when  they  were  sent  for,  each  in  her  turn,  Isabella 
under  the  pretext  of  a  hunting-party;  and  each  in  her 
tnm  went  to  die. 

Isabella  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plizbed  women  of  the  Age.  In  the  Latin,  French,  aad 
Spanish  languages  she  spoke  not  only  with  fluency,  but 
elegance;  and  in  her  own  slie  excelled  as  an  Improrisa- 
trice,  accompanying  herself  on  the  lute.  On  her  arrival 
at  dusk,  Paolo  presented  her  with  two  beautiful  grey- 
liounds,  that  she  might  make  a  trial  of  their  speed  in 

'  Tbe  Aoiattan  Arc,  at  It  k  oalled,  wbat  was  it  bat  a  dyln^  blaie 
of  tbe  CoaimOBwealib  ?  Wboa  Aoffiutoi  began  to  rei(pi,  Cioero  aad 
Lacreiiui  were  dead,  CatuIIai  bad  written  bit  Mtiret  agaiou  Cesar, 
and  Horace  aad  Virgil  were  no  longer  in  Ibeir  first  yonib.  Horace 
bad  serred  ander  Dratns;  and  Virgil  bad  been  prononnoed  to  be 

Mafsae  spat  altera  Ronun. 


the  morning;  and  at  anpiwr  was  guy  beyond 
When  he  retired,  be  sent  for  her  into  his  apartmeDC^ 
and,  pressing  her  tenderiy  to  his  bosom,  slipped  a  oord 
round  her  neck. 

Eleonora  appears  to  have  bad  a  preaenlin>ent  of  ber 
fate.    She  went  when  required ;  but,  before  «he  set  out, 
"took  leave  of  ber  son,  then  a  child;  weeping  long  and 
bitterly  over  bioi. 

Note  taa,  page6o,  o<^  1. 
Snt  lo,  Aefaa  Is  ittlf . 
I  have  here  endeavoured  to  describe  an  Italian  son- 
set  as  I  have  often  seen  it    Tbe  conclusioa  is  borrowed 
from  diat  celebrated  passage  in  Dante, 

Era  (ik  t'ota,  etc. 
Note  ia3,  page  60,  col.  a. 

a 

•~— — when  annles  aet. 
The  Romm,  and  the  Carthaginian.    Sach  was  die 


animosity,  says  Ltvy,  that  an  earthquake,  which  toned 
the  course  of  rivers  and  overthrew  cities  and  monmains, 
was  felt  by  none  of  the  combatants. — xxii,  5. 

Note  i34t  page  60,  col.  a. 
Andbyabraok. 

It  has  been  called,  from  time  immemorial,  U  Sangoi- 
netto. 

Note  laS,  page  61,  col.  a. 

Sach  the  doatlnlon  of  tby  asig^oy  volea. 

An  allusion  to  the  Casoata  delle  Marmoce,  a  oeMmt- 
ed  fall  of  the  Velino  near  Term.  • 

Note  116,  page  61,  col.  a. 
— no  boab  or  (reen  or  dry. 

A  sign  in  our  country  as  old  as  Shakqpeare,  and  still 
used  in  Italy.  •  Una  branche  d'arbre ,  attach^  a  one 
maison  rustique,  nous  annonee  les  moyens  de  nous  fs- 
fralchir.  Noiu  y  trouvons  du  lait  ec  des  <eii&  feaia;  bobs 
voi\k  con  tens.  •  — Mem.  de  Goldomi. 

There  is,  or  was  very  lately,  in  Florence  a  small  wine- 
house  witli  this  inscription  over  the  door,  AI  buon  vino 
non  bisogna  Irasca.  Good  wine  needs  no  hash.  It  was 
much  frequented  by  Salvator  &oaa,  who  drew  a  poitraii 
of  his  hostess. 

Note  ia7,  page  61,  coL  a. 
A  narrow  glade  nnfalded,  ondb  na  Spring. 
This  upper  region,  a  country  of  dews  and  dewy  lights, 
as  described  by  Virgil  and  Pliny,  and  still,  I  belierv, 
called  La  Rosa^  is  full  of  beautiftil  scenery.  Who  docs 
not  wish  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Cicero  there,  to  vail 
the  Reatine  Tempe  and  the  Seven  Waters  7 

Note  ia8,  page  61,  col.  a. 

— a  saaptetHnnle. 

Many  of  these  circumstances  are  introduced  into  a 
landscape  of  Annibal  Carracci,  now  in  the  Loavre. 

Note  I  ag,  page  6a,  col.  i . 
FlUUf  tbe  land  with  splandoar— 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  villa  of  diat  day  was  the 
Villa  Madama.    It  is  now  a  ruin ;  but  enough  re 
of  the  plan  and  the  grotesque-work  tojuslify  Vasans 
account  of  it. 

The  Pastor  Fido,  if  not  the  Aminta,  used  to  be  often 
represented  there;  and  a  theatre,  such  as  is  here  describ- 
ed, was  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  very  lately. 
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Noes  i3o,  |Ng«  6a,  coL  1. 
appwrM,  aankwlag  Melodlow  T( 
A  fuiiioii  for  ever  reriTuig  in  tuch  a  elimate.    In  the 
year  1783,  the  Niaa  of  Paeiiello  wm  performed  in  ■ 


Nofe  i3ff  pefe63,  col.  1. 
— —the  Applaa. 

of  the  tombs  in  Pompeii  may  terre  to  git« 
of  the  Via  Appia,  that  Regina  Ytamm,  In 
iiB  splendour.  It  it  perhaps  the  moec  striking  yestige  of 
Antiqaiiy  thnt  remains  to  us. 

note  i33,  page  69,  col.  3. 


And  Augustus  in  his  litter,  coming  at  a  still  slower 
fate.  He  was  borne  along  by  slaves;  and  the  gentle  mo- 
tion allowed  him  to  read,  write,  and  employ  himself  as 
in  his  cabinet.  Though  Tivoli  is  only  sixteen  miles  from 
the  City,  he  was  alwap  two  nights  on  the  road. — Sui- 
Tosins. 

Note  1 33,  page  6a,  col.  a. 

At  tfao  wofda  «  Tn  MarceUns  eris.»  The  slory  is  so 
benalifinl,  that  every  reader  must  wish  it  to  be  true. 

Note  134,  page  6a,  col.  a. 
lh»  OMlr*  of  tksir  UalTtrM. 

Ffona  the  golden  pilhv  in  the  Forum  the  ways  ran  to 
the  gates*  and  from  the  gates  to  the  extremities  of  the 


Note  1 35,  page  6a,  col.  a. 
To  ite  twelva  Ubirn, 

Tba  lawa  of  the  twelve  tables  were  inscribed  on  pillars 
of  braes, and  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
Fonun.— Dior.  Hal. 

Note  i36,  page  6a,  col.  a. 

A^  to  iha  tk^hMd  M  tha  Alfaea  WMiBt. 

Amplitndo  laaia  est,  ut  conspiciatur  k  Latiario  lote. 
— €.  PuM.  xxziv,  7. 

Note  137,  page  6a,  coL  a. 
A  ihoonad  lan&aa,  laraiag  alght  to  day. 
Aa  allusion  to  Caesar  in  his  Gallic  triumph.  •  Adscen- 
dit  Copiiolium  ad  lumina,*  etc.  Subtonius.  According 
to  Dion.  Caasins,  he  went  up  on  his  knees* 

Note  1 38,  page  63,  col.  1. 
Oa  tkoM  M  T<Maff*  waU-plaaMd  witk  all  thay  mo. 
In  the  triumph  of  Emilias,  nothing  affected  the  Ro- 
man people  like  the  children  of  Penens.     Many  wept; 
nor  eoald  any  thing  else  attract  notice,  till  ibey  were 
gone  by. — PLUTASca. 

Note  139,  page  63,  col.  i. 

aad  aba  who  Mid, 

Taklag  tha  fctal  cap  betwoaa  bar  baadt. 

The  atory  of  the  marriage  and  the  poison  is  well- 
known  to  every  reader. 

Note  140,  page  64,  col.  i. 
lit  Isat  fraat  initfc. 

The  Transfignntion ;  «  la  quale  opera,  nel  redere  il 
eorpo  morlo,  e  quella  riva,  fiscera  scoppiaie  Tanimn  di 
dolose  k  ogni  uno,  che  quivi  guafdanu*—- Visau. 


Note  i4i>  paga  64«  ^^  >• 
wm0  appaar'd  ••  tiUaia  of  tha 

The  Author  of  the  letter  to  JuUa  has  written  adnu- 
rably  on  this  subject. 

All  tad,  alltilaatl  O'arthaaar 
Ifo  Mond  of  chaerfal  toil  It  twalUaip 
Earth  hat  ao  qotckenlag  ipirlt  hare, 
Naiara  ao  diana,  aad  Mia  ao  dwalllag! 

Not  less  admirably  has  he  described  a  Roman  Beauty; 
such  as  «  weares  her  spells  beyond  the  Tiber.* 

■athtak*  tha  Farias  with  thair  inaket. 
Or  Taaat  with  har  loue  afght  gird  har ; 
Of  Bond  aad  gaddait  »ha  partahaa. 
Aad  look*  at  oaoa  both  Lora  aad  If  ardar. 

Note  14a,  page'64y  col.  a. 
Fkmi  this  Saat. 
Mons  Albanns,  now  called  Monte  Cavo.    On  the  sum- 
mit stood  for  niany  centuries  the  temple  of  Jupiter  La- 
tiaris.     ■  Tuque  ex  tuo  edito  monte   Latiark,  sancie  Ju* 
piter,*  etc.— CiCBao. 

Note  143,  page  65,  col.  i. 
Two  ware  to  toon  to  waadar  aad  ba  tlaia. 
Niius  and  Eurialus.  ■  La  sc^ne  des  six  demiers  livres 
de  Virgile  ne  comprend  qu'une  lienede  terrain.*— Bon- 

STBTTXM. 

Note  144,  page  65.  ool.  i. 
How  Baoy  raalna,  paaioial  aad  varllka,  lay. 
Forty-seren,  according  to  Dionys.  Halicar.  1.  iv. 

Note  145,  page  65,  ool.  1. 
a«ra  b  tha  aaarad  Aald  of  tha  HacatU. 
•  Horatiorum  quk  riret  sacer  campns.a— Mast. 

Note  146,  page  65,  col.  1. 
Thara  ara  tha  Quiatian  niaadowi. 
■  Que  prata  Quintia  rocantur.* — LirT. 

Note  147,  page  65,  col.  a. 
Matic  aad  paiaclaf .  tealpiara,  rhatoric 
Music;  and  from  the  loftiest  strain  to  the  lowliest, 
from  a  Miserere  in  the  Holy  Week  to  the  sbepheni's 
humble  offering  in  Advent;  the  last,  if  we  may  judge 
from  its  effectt,  not  the  least  subduing,  periiaps  the 
most  so. 

Once,  as  we  were  approaching  Frescati  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  cloudless  December  morning,  we  observed  a  nutic 
group  by  the  road-side,  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
that  claimed  the  devotions  of  the  passenger  from  a 
niche  in  a  vineyard  wall  Two  young  men  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Abmtxi,  in  their  long  brown  cloaks, 
were  playing  a  Cbristmaa-carol.  Their  instruments 
were  a  hautboy  and  a  bagpipe;  and  the  air,  wild  and 
simple  as  it  was,  was  such  as  she  might  accept  with 
pleasure.  The  ingenuous  and  smiling  counlcnanoet  of 
these  rude  minstrels,  who  seemed  so  sure  that  she  heard 
them,  and  the  unaffected  delight  of  their  little  audience, 
all  younger  than  themselves,  all  standing  imcoveredand 
moving  their  lips  in  prayer,  would  have  arrested  tha 
most  careless  traveller. 

Note  148,  page  65,  col.  1. 

Aad  arehliaeteral  poaip,  •aoh  as  aoaa  alsa ; 
Aad  daullsf  light,  aad  darhnass  rlalMe. 

Whoever  baa  entersd  the  Church  oi  8t  Peler^s  or 
the  Pauline  Chapel,  daring  the  Exposhioo  of  the  Boly 
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Sacrament  there,  will  hot  soon  forget  the  blue  of  the 
altar,  or  the  dark  circle  of  worshippers  kneeling  in 
silence  before  it. 

Note  1 49}  page  65,  col.  a. 
Em  ih»f  £•■«. 
An  allnsion  to  the  Prophecies  concerning  Antichrist. 
See  the  Interpretations  of  Mede,  Newton,  Clarke,  etc. ; 
not  to  mention  those  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 

Note  I  So,  page  66,  col.  i. 

Aad  froB  tba  Uttloed  gallary  aimo  m  chkiU 
Of  pMlaa,  aott  niBi4ili«,  mou  angelicAl. 

There  was  said  to  be  in  the  choir,  among  others  of 
the  Sisterhood,  a  daughter  of  Gimaroea. 

Note  t5i,  page  66,  col.  a. 
T  wat  In  her  ■tmoit  n«6d ;  nor,  whll«  the  llvnt. 
Her  back  was  at  that  time  turned  to  the  people ;  but 
in  his  countenance  might  be  read  all  that  was  passing. 
The  Cardinal,  who  officiated,  was  a  renerable  old  man, 
eridently  unused  to  the  ceremony  and  much  affected 
by  it 

Note  1 5a,  page  66,  col.  a. 
The  black  pall,  the  reqalem. 

Among  other  ceremonies  a  pall  was  thrown  oyer  her, 
and  a  requiem  sung. 

Note  1 53,  page  66,  col.  a. 
Unsheaiha  hUwIafk 
He  is  of  the  beetle-trtbe. 

Note  i54>  page  66,  col.  a. 
Blaaing  by  flu  a«  from  osoew  of  Joy. 

For,  in  that  npper  dlaM,  oflhl|yeiMe  oobos 
Of^lndnau.  GAnTsDAim. 

Note  1 55,  page  67,  col.  1. 
Sinf  tag  the  nartory-ioog  he  learnt  m  lOon. 
There  is  a  song  to  the  lucciola  in  erery  dialect  of 
Italy;  as  for  instance  in  the  Genoese : 

Cabeta,  TOfnl  abato; 
Ti  di^o  nn  cage  do  lacto. 

The  Roman  is  in  a  higher*stniin : 

Bella  reglna,  etc 

Note  1 56,  page  67,  col.  i . 

And  the  yooag  njaph,  preparing  for  the  daaoo. 

lo  pigllo,  qoando  II  di  ginnge  al  eonflno, 

L«  Inociole  ne'  prati  aapj  ridoue, 

E,  come  gemme,  le  oomparto  al  crine ; 

Pol  fra  I'ombre  da'  ral  tIti  Interrotte 

Mi  pretento  ai  Paatori,  e  ognna  mi  dice: 

Clori  ha  Jo  ataUo  al  crin  oome  ba  la  Roite.    YAaAMo. 

Note  157,  page  67,  coL  i. 
Thoaa  treo^  rollglo«a  once  and  always  greaa. 
Pliny  mentions  an  extraordinary  instance  of  lon- 
gevity in  the  ilex.  « There  is  one,«  says  he,  «  in  the 
Vatican  older  than  rtie  City  itself.  An  Etruscan  in- 
scription in  letters  of  brass  attests  that  even  in  those 
days  the  tree  was  held  sacred :  •  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  is  at  this  time  on  the  Vatican  mount  an 
ilex  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  in  a  grove  just  above  the 
palace-garden. 

Note  1 58,  pi^  67,  col.  i. 
(  8e  aome  aver,  and  who  woold  not  bellevoT) 
« 1  did  nocieU  you  that  just  below  the  first  fall,  on  the 


side  of  the  rock,  and  hanging  omr  that  torrent,  are 
litde  ruins  which  they  show  you  for  Horace's  boose,  a 
curious  situation  to  obMrve  the 

Pimoepa  Aaio,  «t  TIbnml  laena,  «l  ada 
Mobilibos  pooaria  ririt.  GnAv'a  Itmn. 

Note  1 59,  page  68,  col.  a. 
Like  one  awaking  In  a  dluaat  tin*. 
The  place  here  described  is  near  M ola  di  Gaeca  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

Note  160,  page  68,  col.  a. 
When  they  that  robb'd,  were  men  of  hotter  Ihlih. 
Alluding  to  Alfonso  Piccolomini.   ■  Scupiva  eiascnno 
che,  mentre  un  bandito  osservava  rigoroeano»nte  k  sos 
parola,  il  Papa  non  avesse  rilmsoo  di  mancare  alia 
propria.  • — Galluizi.  ii,  364* 
He  was  hanged  at  Florence,  March  16,  1591. 

Note  161,  page  68,  col.  a. 

When  along  the  thore. 

Tasso  was  returning  from  Naples  to  Rome,  and  bad 
arrived  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  when  be  reeeived  this  iribnie 
of  respect.  The  captain  of  the  troop  was  Marco  di 
Sciarra,  See  Marso.  FUa  del  Tas$o.  Arioslo  hadaMmi- 
lar  adventure  with  Filippo  Pachione.   See  ftannvrAiBi. 

Note  16a,  page  69,  col.  i. 
A«  by  a  apeli  thay  itait  np  In  amy. 

«  Getle  race  de  bandits  a  ses  racines  dans  la  popols- 
tion  m^me  du  pays.    La  police  ne  sait  oa  Ics  tranvcr.* 

Lettrts  de  GnA.i«AiivuiiK. 

Note  1 63,  page  69,  col.  a. 
Three  day*  they  lay  la  amJwih  at  my  gate. 

This  story  was  written  in  the  year  i8ao,  and  is 
founded  on  the  many  narratives  which  at  that  time  were 
circulating  in  Rome  and  Naples. 

Note  164,  page  71,  col.  a. 
And  la  the  tndt  of  him  who  want  to  die. 

The  Elder  Pliny.  See  the  letters  in  which  his  Nepfaev 
relates  to  Tacitus  the  circumstances  of  his  dearb. 

Note  i65,  page  74,00!.  i. 
The  fiihingxtown,  Amaifl. 

«  Amalfi  fell  after  three  hundred  years  of  prosperity ; 
but  the  poverty  of  one  thousand  fishermen  is  yet  digni- 
fied by  the  remains  of  an  arsenal,  a  cadiedral,  and  tke 
palaces  of  royal  merchants.* — Gibboh. 

Note  166,  page  74,  col.  a. 

A  Hoapital,  that,  night  and  day,  meelved 
The  pilgriflu  of  the  wett. 

It  was  dedicated  to  Saint  John. 

Note  167,  page  74,  col.  a. 

relloi  of  ancient  Greaoe. 

Among  other  things  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  were 
found  there  in  11 37.  By  the  Pisans  they  were  taken 
from  Amalfi,  by  the  Florentines  from  Pisa;  and  ihq 
are  now  preserved  with  religious  care  in  the  LanreDlisa 
Library. 

Note  168,  page  74,  col.  a. 
GniB  from  the  gold«n  valaa  of  fildly. 

There  is  at  this  day  in  Syracuse  a  slztoet  csHed,  La 
Strada  degli  Amalfitani. 
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Note  i6g,  page  74*  col.  3. 

Not  tkns  did  th«y  retvra, 
i  The  tfrut  tiala. 

h  wai  in  the  year  SSg.  See  M nratori.  Art  Chronici 
Amaiphitani  FragmeDta. 

Note  170,  pa^  74>  ^  '' 
Sarre  for  their  BOBMMBt. 
By  degrees,  says  Gianoonc,  they  made  themaelres  fa- 
mous through  the  vorld.  The  Tarini  Amalfitani  were 
a  coin  fismiliar  to  all  nations;  and  their  maritime  code 
regulated  erery  where  the  commerce  of  the  sea.  Many 
churches  in  the  East  were  by  them  bnilt  and  endowed  ; 
by  them  was  first  founded  in  Palestine  that  most  re- 
oevroed  military  Order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
vho  does  Dot  know  that  the  Blariner^s  compass  was  in- 
Tcoted  by  a  citizen  of  Amalfi? 

Note  171,  page  75,  col.  i. 
The  air  !•  cweei  with  Tioleu,  ranBinf  wild. 

The  litdets  of  Paestiun  were  as  proverbial  as  the  roses. 
Martial  menlions  them  with  the  honey  of  UybUu 

Note  172,  page  75,  col.  i. 
ThoM  thoegbf  •  to  preclooi  and  m  lately  loat. 

Tbe  introduction  to  his  treatise  on  Glory.  Cic.  ad 
Alt.  xvif  6.  For  an  account  of  the  lots  of  that  treatise, 
lee  Petrarch,  Epist  Ber,;  Sbkilium,  xv,  i ;  and  Batlk, 
Dist  in,  Alcyonius. 

Note  173,  page  75,  col.  a. 
——and  PMldonla  roee. 
Originally  a  Greek  Gty  under  that  name,  and  after- 
wards a  Roman  City,  under  the  name  of  Pa»tum.  See 
Hitford's  Hist,  of  Greece,  chap,  z,  sect.  2.  It  was  sur- 
prised and  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  at  the  beginning 
of  (be  tenth  century. 

Note  i74>  page  76,  col.  i. 
■  What  haa0«  behind  that  caruln  ?■ 

This  story,  if  a  story  it  can  be  called,  is  fictitious;  and 
I  hare  done  little  more  than  give  it  as  I  received  it.  It 
has  already  appeared  in  prose;  but  with  many  altera- 
liont  and  additional  circumstances. 

The  abbey  of  Honte  Cassino  is  the  most  ancient  and 
venerable  house  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  It  is  situated 
within  fifteen  leagues  of  Naples  on  the  inland  road  to 
Ronie ;  and  no  house  is  more  hospitable. 

Note  175,  page  76,  col.  1. 
For  life  it  tarely  there  and  Tiiible  diaa<e. 
There  are  many  miraculous  pictures  in  Italy;  but 
Bone,  I  belieTC,  were  ever  before  described  as  malignant 
in  their  influence. 

Note  176,  page  76,  col.  1. 
Within  a  craiad  and  tattered  vehide. 
Then  degraded,  and  belonging  to  a  Yetturino. 

Note  177,  page  76,  col.  a. 
A  ibteld  as  splendid  as  the  Bardi  wear. 
A  Florentine  family  of  great  antiquity.     In  the  sixty- 


third  novel  of  Franco  Sacchetty  we  read,  that  a  stranger, 
suddenly  entering  Giotto's  study,  threw  down  a  shield 
and  departed,  saying,  ■  Paint  me  my  arms  in  that 
shield  ;•  and  that  Giotto,  looking  after  him,  exclaimed, 
•  Who  is  he?  What  is  he?  He  says.  Paint  me  my  arms, 
as  if  he  was  one  of  the  Bardi !  What  arms  does  he 
bear?* 

Note  178,  page  77,  col.  i. 
Doria,  Piuni. 

Paganino  Doria,  Nicolo  Pisani;  those  great  seamen, 
who  balanced  for  so  many  years  the  fortunes  of  Genoa 
and  Venice. 

Note  179,  page  77,  col.  i. 
Rnflllng  with  aany  an  oar  the  eryttalline  tea. 
The  Feluca  is  a  large  boat  for  rowing  and  sailing, 
much  used  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Note  180,  page  77,  col.  i. 
How  oft  where  now  we  rode. 

Every  reader  of  Spanish  Poetry  is  acqtuinted  with 
that  affecting  romance  of  Gongora, 

AnMmdo  al  daro  baneo,  etc 

Lord  Holland  has  translated  it  in  his  Life  of  Lope 
Vega. 

Note  i8i,  page  77,  col.  a. 
Here  he  lived. 

The  Piazza  Doria,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Piazza  di 
San  Matteo,  insignificant  as  it  may  be  thought,  is  to  me 
the  most  interesting  place  in  Genoa.  It  was  there  that 
Doria  assembled  the  people,  when  he  gave  them  their 
liberty  (Sigonii  Vita  Done) ;  and  on  one  side  of  it  is  the 
church  he  lies  buried  in,  on  the  other  a  house,  origi- 
nally of  very  small  dimennons,  with  this  inscription  : 
S.  C  Andreae  de  Auria  Patriae  Liberatori  Munus  Publi- 
cum. 

The  streets  of  old  Genoa,  like  those  of  Venice,  were 
constructed  only  for  foot-passengers. 

Note  1 8 a,  page  77,  col.  a. 
Held  many  a  piaaiant.  aany  a  (rare  dleoonrM. 
See  his  Life  by  Sigonio. 

Note  1 83,  page  77,  coL  a. 

A  booM  of  trade. 

When  I  saw  it  in  1822,  a  basket-maker  lived  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  over  him  a  seller  of  chocolate. 

Note  184,  page  78,  col.  i. 
Before  the  ooean-wave  thy  wealth  refleoied. 
Alluding  ro  the  Palace  which  he  built  afterwards,  and 
in  which  he  twice  entertained  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth.    It  is  the  most  magnificent  edifice  on  the  bay  of 
Genoa. 

Note  185,  page  78,  col.  1. 

The  ambitions  man,  that  In  a  perilons  bonr 
Fell  from  the  plank. 

Fiesco.  See  Robertson's  History  of  the  Emperor 
Charies  the  Fifth. 
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ROGERS'S  POETICAt  WORKS. 


MiateUamom  ^em». 


ODE  TO  SUPERSTITION.' 

I.  1. 
IIbncb,  to  the  realms  of  Ni^ht,  dire  Demon,  hence, 

Thy  chain  of  adamant  can  bind 

That  little  world,  the  human  mind. 
And  sink  its  noblest  powers  to  impotence. 

Wake  the  lion's  loudest  roar, 

Clot  his  shag^gy  mane  with  gors, 

With  flashing  fury  bid  his  eye-balls  shine ; 

Meek  is  his  savage,  sullen  soul,  to  thine ! 

Thy  touch,  thy  deadening  touch  hassleel'd  the  breast. 

Whence,  through  her  April-shower,  soft  Pity  smiled ; 

Has  closed  tlie  heart  each  godlike  virtue  bless'd. 

To  all  the  silent  pleadings  of  his  child.' 

At  thy  command  he  plants  the  dagger  deep. 
At  thy  command  exults,  though  Nature  bids  him  weep ! 

I.  3. 
When,  willi  a  frown  that  froie  the  peopled  earth, ' 
Thou  dartedst  tliy  huge  head  from  high. 
Night  waved  her  banners  o'er  the  sky. 
And,  brooding,  gave  her  shapeless  shadows  birth, 
Ro«'king  on  the  billowy  air. 
Ha !  what  withering  phantoms  glare ! 
As  blows  the  blast  with  many  a  sudden  swell, 
At  each  dead  pause,  what  slirilUtoned  voices  yell ! 
The  sheeted  spectre,  rising  from  the  tomb, 
Points  to  the  murderer^s  stab,  and  shudders  by ; 
In  every  grove  is  fclt  a  heavier  gloom. 
That  veils  i|s  genius  firom  the  vulgar  eye : 
The  spirit  of  the  water  rides  the  storm, 
And,  through  the  mist,  reveals  the  terrors  of  his  form. 

1.3. 

O'er  solid  seas,  where  Winter  reigns. 

And  holds  each  mountain-wave  in  chains, 
The  fur-clad  savage,  ere  he  guides  his  deer 

By  glistering  star-light  through  the  snow. 

Breathes  sofily  in  her  wondering  ear 

Each  potent  spell  thou  badest  him  know. 

By  thee  inspired,  on  India's  sands. 

Full  in  the  sun  the  Bramin  stands; 

And,  while  the  panting  tigress  hies 

To  quench  her  fever  in  the  stream. 

His  spirit  laughs  in  agonies, 
Smit  by  the  scorchings  of  the  noontide  beam. 

Mark  who  mounts  the  sacred  pyre,  4 

Blooming  in  her  bridal  vest : 
She  hurls  the  torch !  she  fans  the  fire ! 
To  die  is  to  be  blest:   . 

She  clasps  her  lord  to  part  no  more. 

And,  sighing,  sinks!  but  sinks  to  soar. 

O'ershadowing  Scotia's  desert  coast. 

The  Sisters  sail  in  dusky  state, ' 

And,  wrapt  in  clouds,  in  tempests  tost. 
Weave  th:  airy  web  of  Fate ; 

*  WriUMi  in  early  yontb. 

*  The  ncriflce  of  IpU^eala. 

*  Laeretiu,  I,  63. 

*  The  faneral  rita  of  the  Hladooe. 

*  Tbe  Fatei  of  tko  Ifonbora  liytkology.    8«e  ■all.-t't  ADtiqaitlot. 


While  the  lona  shepherd,  near  the  shiplen  main,  ^ 
Sees  o'er  her  hills  advance  the  long-drawn  funeral  trsin. 

II.  I. 
Thon  spakest,  and  lo !  a  new  creation  glow'd- 

Each  unhevni  mass  of  living  stone 

Was  clad  in  horrors  not  its  own. 
And  at  its  base  the  trembling  nations  bow*d. 

Giant  Error,  darkly  grand, 

Grasp'd  the  globe  with  iron  hand. 
Circled  with  seats  of  bliss,  the  Lord  of  Li^ht 
Saw  prostrate  worlds  adore  his  golden  height. 
The  statue,  waking  with  immortal  powers, ' 
Springs  from  its  parent  earth,  and  shakes  thesphera; 
The  indignant  pyramid  sublimely  towers. 
And  braves  the  eJFforts  of  a  host  of  yean. 
Sweet  Music  breathes  her  soul  into  the  wind; 
And  bright-eyed  Painting  stamps  the  image  of  the  mind. 

n.  1. 

Round  their  rude  ark  old  Egypt's  sorcerers  rise! 

A  timbrell'd  anthem  swells  tlie  gale. 

And  bids  the  God  of  Thunders  hail;  ^ 
With  lowings  loud  the  captive  God  replies. 

Clouds  of  incense  woo  thy  smile. 

Scaly  monarch  of  the  Nile!  4 
But  ah !  what  myriads  claim  the  bended  knee?  ^ 
Go,  count  the  busy  drops  that  swell  the  sea. 
Proud  land !  what  eye  can  trace  thy  mysdc  lore, 
Lock'd  up  in  characters  ais  dark  as  night  ?  ^ 
What  eye  those  long,  long  labyrinths  dare  explore,  7 
To  which  tlie  parted  soul  oft  wings  her  flight; 
Again  to  visit  her  cold  cell  of  clay, 
Charm'd  with  perennial  sweets,  and  smiling  at  decay! 

II.  3. 
On  yon  hoar  summit,  mildly  bright  * 
With  purple  ether's  liquid  light. 
High  o'er  the  world,  the  white-robed  Magi  gaae 
On  dazzling  bursts  of  heavenly  fire; 
Start  at  each  blue,  portentous  blaze. 
Each  flame  that  flits  with  adverse  spire. 
But  say,  what  sounds  my  ear  invade 
From  Delphi's  venerable  shade  ? 
The  temple  rocks,  the  laurel  waves ! 
m  The  God !  the  God  !»  the  Sibyl  cries.  9 
Her  figure  swells!  she  foams,  she  raves! 
Her  figure  swells  to  more  than  mortal  size ! 
Streams  of  rapture  roll  along. 
Silver  notes  ascend  the  skies : 
Wake,  Echo,  wake  and  catch  the  song. 
Oh  catch  it,  ere  it  dies ! 

*  Ab  iIImIob  to  tka  Seoead  Sight. 

*  See  that  flao  deaeripiiea  «f  the  tmddm  aaJflHCJoa  of  the  Mh- 
diam  la  the  eoooad  hook  of  cho  JEneU. 

*  The  ball.  ApU.  *  Tbe  Graoodjie. 

*  Aooordiag  to  aa  aadoat  provorb.  It  was  leas  dlSealt  ia  Kg]?* 
to  flad  a  god  thaa  a  msb. 

*  The  Hleroglyphlct.  '  Tbe  GaiaaoBba. 

*  ■  The  Penlaai,*  tayt  Rerodotai,  ■  bare  do  teaplae.  aliaitt  « 
•taiBOa.  They  lacriSoe  oa  tbe  tope  of  tbo  bigfaea  ■oaauia*.*  I.  *!■• 

*  iCa.  Tl.  4^.  otc. 
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The  Sibyl  cpeaks,  the  dream  is  o'er, 
Tbe  holy  harpings  charm  no  more. 
In  rain  she  checks  tbe  God's  controul ; 
His  madding  spirit  fills  her  frame. 
And  moulds  the  features  of  her  soul, 
Breathing  a  prophetic  flame. 
The  cavern  frowns;  its  hundred  mouths  unclose ! 
And  in  the  thunder's  Toice,  the  fate  of  empire  flows ! 

UI.  1. 
Mona,  thy  Druid-rites  awake  the  dead ! 
Eices  thy  brown  oaks  would  nerer  dare 
Even  whisper  to  the  idle  air; 
Riles  that  have  chain 'd  old  Ocean  on  his  bed. 
Shivei'd  by  thy  piercii^  glance^ 
Pointless  falls  the  hero's  lance. 
Hay  magic  bids  the  imperial  eagle  fly, ' 
And  blasts  the  laureate  wreath  of  Tictory. 
Hark,  d»e  bard's  soul  inspires  the  Tocal  string ! 
At  every  pause  dread  Silence  hovers  o'er : 
While  murky  Night  aaib  round  on  raven-wing, 
Deepening  the  tempest's  howl,  the  torrent's  roar ; 
Chaaed  by  the  Mom  from  Snowdon's  awful  brow, 
Where  late  she  sate  and  scowl'd  on  the  black  wave  below. 

ni.  a. 

Lo,  steel-clad  War  his  goiigeous  standard  rears! 

The  red-cross  squadrons  madly  rage,  * 

And  mow  through  infsncy  and  age; 
Then  kiss  the  sacred  dust  and  melt  in  tearsw 

Veiling  from  the  eye  of  day. 

Penance  dreams  her  life  avray; 
1  n  cloister'd  solitude  she  sits  and  sighs. 
While  froki)  each  shrine  still,  small  responses  rise. 
Hear,  vrith  what  heart-felt  beat,  the  midnight  bell 
Swings  its  slow  summons  ihrough  the  hollow  pile ! 
The  weak,  wan  votarist  leaves  her  twilight- cell. 
To  vralk,  with  taper  dim,  the  winding  isle ; 
With  choral  chantings  vainly  to  aspire, 
Beyond  this  nether  ^bere,  on  Eapture's  wing  of  fire. 

in.  3. 

Lord  of  each  pang  the  nerves  can  feel, 
Hence  with  the  rack  and  reeking  wheel. 
Faith  lifts  the  soul  above  this  little  ball  I 
While  gleams  of  glory  open  round, 
And  circling  choirs  of  angels  call, 
Canst  thou,  with  all  thy  terrors  crown'd, 
Hope  to  obscure  that  latent  spark. 
Destined  to  shine  when  suns  are  dark? 
Illy  triumphs  cease!  through  every  land, 
Bark !  Truth  proclaims,  thy  triumphs  cease! 
Her  heavenly  form,  with  glowing  hand. 
Benignly  points  to  piety  and  peace. 
Flush'd  with  youth  her  looks  impart 

Each  fine  feeling  as  it  flows; 
Her  voice  the  echo  of  a  heart 

Pure  as  the  mountain-snows : 
Celestial  transports  round  her  play, 
And  softly,  sweedy  die  away. 
She  smiles!  and  where  is  now  the  cloud 
That  blacken'd  o'er  thy  baleful  reign  7 
Grim  darkness  furU  his  leaden  shroud, 

Shrinking  from  her  glance  in  vain. 

*  Sm  TadftM.  I.  xlr,  c  39. 

*  Thla  laaarkabla  •vent  lispp«iMd  at  tk«  ■!•§•  aad  Mck  of  imra- 
«!«■  is  the  but  year  of  ih«  elerentk  oeatary.  Hauh.  ParU,  p.  M. 


Her  touch  tmlocks  the  day-spring  from  above, 
And  lo !  it  visits  man  with  beams  of  light  and  love. 


VEBSES 

WRITTBIf  TO  BB  SPOKBN  BT  MBS  SIDDONS.  ■ 

Yis,  't  is  the  pulse  of  life!  my  fears  were  vain ; 
I  wake,  I  breathe,  and  am  myself  again. 
Still  in  this  nether  world;  no  seraph  yet! 
fior  walks  my  spirit,  when  the  sun  is  set, 
With  troubled  step  to  haunt  the  fatal  board. 
Where  I  died  last — by  poison  or  the  sword ; 
Blanching  each  honest  cheek  with  deeds  of  night, 
Done  here  so  oft  by  dim  and  doubtful  light. 

— To  drop  all  metaphor,  that  little  bell 
Call'd  back  reality,  and  broke  the  spell. 
No  heroine  claims  your  tears  with  tragic  tone ; 
A  very  woman — scarce  restrains  her  own  ! 
Can  she,  with  fiction,  charm  the  cheated  mind, 
When  to  be  grateful  is  the  part  assign'd  ? 
Ah,  no !  she  scorns  the  trappings  of  her  Art ; 
No  theme  but  truth,  no  prompter  but  the  heart ! 

But,  Ladies,  say,  must  1  alone  unmask  ? 
Is  here  no  other  actress?  let  me  ask. 
Believe  me,  those,  who  best  the  heart  dissect, 
Know  every  Woman  studies  stage-effect. 
She  moulds  her  manners  to  the  part  she  fills. 
As  Instinct  teaches,  or  as  Humour  wills ; 
And,  as  the  grave  or  gay  her  talent  calls. 
Acts  in  the  drama,  till  the  curtain  falb. 

First,  how  her  little  breast  with  triumph  swells, 
When  the  red  coral  rings  its  golden  bells! 
To  play  in  pantomime  is  then  the  rage^ 
Along  the  carpet's  many-colour'd  stage ; 
Or  lisp  her  merry  thoughts  with  loud  endeavour, 
Now  here,  now  there — in  noise  and  mischief  ever! 

A  school-girl  next,  slie  curls  her  hair  in  papers, 
And  mimic's  father's  gout,  and  mother's  vapours ; 
Discards  her  doll,  bribes  Betty' for  romances ; 
Playful  at  church,  and  seriouf  when  she  dances ; 
Tramples  alike  on  customs  and  on  toes, 
And  whispers  all  she  hears  to  all  she  knows ; 
Terror  of  caps,  and  wigs,  and  sober  notions ! 
A  romp!  that  longest  of  perpetual  motions! 
—Till  tamed  and  tortureid  into  foreign  graces. 
She  sports  her  lovely  face  at  public  places; 
And  with  blue,  laughing  eyes,  behind  her  fan, 
First  acto  her  part  with  that  great  actor,  man. 

Too  soon  a  flirt,  approach  her  and  she  flies! 
Frowns  when  pursued,  and,  when  entreated,  sighs ! 
Plays  with  unhappy  men  as  cats  with  mice ; 
Till  fading  beauty  hints  tlie  late  advice. 
Her  prudence  dictates  what  her  pride  disdain'd. 
And  now  she  sues  to  slaves  herself  had  chain'd  ! 

Then  comes  that  good  old  character,  a  Wife, 
With  all  the  dear  distracting  cares  of  life; 
A  thousand  cards  a  day  at  doors  to  leave, 
And,  in  return,  a  thousand  cards  receive ; 
Rouge  high,  play  deep,  to  lead  the  ton  aspire. 
With  nightly  blaie  set  Portland-place  on  fire ; 
Snatch  half  a  glimpse  at  Concert,  Opera,  Kail, 
A  meteor,  traced  by  none,  though  seen  by  all ; 

'  After  a  Trafody,  parftiraieil  for  ber  baoaGt,  at  Um  Tkeatra  Royal 
in  Drary-lane,  April  27,  1795. 
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And,  when  her  shattei'd  nerres  forbid  to  roam, 
In  very  spleen — rehearse  the  girls  at  home. 

Last  the  grey  Dowager,  in  ancient  flounces, 
With  snufF  and  spectacles  the  age  denounces ; 
Boasts  how  the  Sires  of  this  degenerate  Isle 
Knelt  for  a  look,  and  duell'd  for  a  smile. 
The  scourge  and  ridicule  of  Goth  and  Vandal, 
Her  lea  she  sweetens,  as  she  sips,  with  scandal; 
With  modern  Belles,  eternal  warfare  wages, 
Like  her  own  birds  that  clamour  from  their  cages; 
And  shuffles  round  to  bear  her  tale  to  all. 
Like  some  old  Ruin,  ■  nodding  to  its  fill  !• 

Thus  Woman  makes  her  entrance  and  her  exit ; 
Not  least  an  actress,  when  she  least  suspectt  iL 
Yet  Nature  oft  peeps  out  and  mars  the  plot. 
Each  lesson  lost,  each  poor  pretence  forgot ; 
Full  oft,  with  eneiigy  that  scorns  controul. 
At  once  lights  up  the  features  of  the  soul ; 
Unlocks  each  tliought  chain'd  down  by  coward  Art, 
And  to  full  day  the  latent  passions  start! 
— And  she,  whose  first,  best  wish  is  your  applause, 
Herself  exemplifies  the  truth  she  draws. 
Bom  on  the  stage — through  every  shifting  scene. 
Obscure  or  briglit,  tempestuous  or  serene. 
Still  has  your  smile  her  trembling  spirit  fired ! 
And  can  she  act,  with  thoughts  like  these  inspired? 
Thus  from  her  mind  all  artifice  she  flings. 
All  skill,  all  practice,  now  unmeaning  things ! 
To  you,  uncheck'd,  each  genuine  feeling  flows; 
For  all  that  life  endears — to  you  she  owes. 


ON ASLEEP. 

Slibp  on,  and  dream  of  Heaven  awhile. 
Though  shut  so  close  thy  laughing  eyes, 
Thy  rosy  lips  still  wear  a  smile. 
And  move,  and  breathe  delicious  sighs  !— 

Ah,  now  soft  blushes  tinge  her  cheeks. 
And  mantle  o'er  her  neck  of  snow. 
All,  now  she  murmurs,  now  she  speaks 
What  most  1  wish — and  fear  to  know. 

She  starts,  she  trembles,  and  she  weeps  I 
Her  fair  hands  folded  on  her  breast. 
— And  now,  how  like  a  saint  she  sleeps! 
A  seraph  in  the  realms  of  rest ! 

Sleep  on  secure!  Above  controul, 
Thy  thoughts  belong  to  Heaven  and  thee! 
And  may  the  secret  of  thy  soul 
Remain  within  its  sanctuary ! 


TO 


Go— you  may  call  it  madness,  folly; 
Tou  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away. 
There 's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay. 

Oh,  if  yon  knew  the  pensive  pleasure 
That  fills  my  bosom  when  I  ugh, 
You  would  not  rob  me  of  a  treasure 
Monarchs  are  too  poor  to  buy. 


FROM  EURIPIDES. 

Tixaa  is  a  streamlet  issuing  from  a  rock. 
The  village-girls,  singing  wild  madrigals. 
Dip  their  white  vestments  in  its  waters  clear. 
And  hang  them  to  the  sun.  There  first  I  saw  her. 
Her  dark  and  eloquent  eyes,  mild,  full  of  fire, 
T  was  heaven  to  look  upon  ;  and  her  sweet  voice. 
As  tuneable  as  harp  of  many  strings. 
At  once  spoke  joy  and  sadness  to  my  soul ! 


Dear  is  that  valley  to  the  murmuring  bees ; 
And  all,  who  know  it,  come  and  come  again. 
The  small  birds  build  there;  and,  at  summer-nooD, 
Oft  have  I  heard  a  child,  gay  among  flowers. 
As  in  the  shining  grass  she  sale  conceal'd. 
Sing  to  herself 

CAPTIVITY. 

Gag  ID  in  old  woods,  whose  reverend  echoes  wake 
When  the  hem  screams  along  the  distant  lake. 
Her  little  heart  oft  flutters  to  be  free, 
Oft  sighs  to  turn  the  unrelenting  key. 
In  vain!  the  nurse  that  rusted  relic  wears, 
Nor  moved  by  gold — nor  to  be  moved  by  lean; 
And  terraced  walls  their  black  reflection  throw 
On  the  green-mantled  moat  that  sleeps  below. 

THE  SAILOR. 

Thx  Sailor  sighs  as  sinks  his  native  shore,. 
As  all  its  lessening  turrets  bluely  fade ; 
He  climbs  the  mast  to  feast  his  eye  once  more, 
And  busy  fancy  fondly  lends  her  aid. 

Ah !  now,  each  dear,  domestic  scene  he  knew, 
Recall'd  and  cherish'd  in  a  foreign  clime. 
Charms  with  the  magic  of  a  moonlight  view ; 
Its  colours  mellow'd,  not  impair'd,  by  time. 

True  as  the  needle,  homeward  points  his  heart, 
Through  all  the  horrors  of  the  stormy  main ; 
Thit»,  the  last  wish  that  would  with  life  Jq»art, 
To  see  the  smile  of  her  he  loves  again. 

When  Mom  first  ^intly  draws  her  silver  line. 
Or  Eve's  grey  cloud  descends  to  drink  the  wave; 
When  sea  and  sky  in  midnight-darkness  join. 
Still,  still  he  views  the  parting  look  she  gave. 

Her  gentle  spirit,  %htly  hovering  o'er. 
Attends  his  little  bark  from  pole  to  pole ; 
And  when  the  beating  billows  round  him  roar, 
Whispers  sweet  hope  lo  soothe  his  troubled  soul. 

Carved  is  her  name  in  many  a  spicy  grove. 
In  many  a  plantain-forest,  waving  wide ; 
Where  dusky  youths  in  painted  plumage  rove. 
And  giant  palms  o'er-arch  the  golden  tide. 

But  lo,  at  last  he  comes  witli  crowded  sail ! 
Lo,  o'er  the  cliff  what  eager  figures  bend ! 
And  hark,  what  mingled  murmurs  swell  die  gale! 
In  each  he  hears  the  welcome  of  a  friend. 
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-T  i«  die,  't  is  she  herself !  she  wares  her  hand ! 
Soon  is  the  anchor  cast,  the  canvas  furt'd ; 
Soon  through  the  whitening  surge  he  springs  to  land, 
And  clasps  the  maid  he  singled  from  the  world. 


1*0  AN  OLD  OAK. 


Iniaou  ■■Del ;  naltosqiie  oapotM. 

Haifa  Tiria  TolTen*  daraado  ■scula,  rinclt. 


Viae. 


Round  fhee,  alas,  no  shadows  move ! 
From  thee  no  sacred  murmurs  breathe ! 
Yet  within  thee,  thyself  a  grove. 
Once  did  the  eagle  scream  above, 
And  the  wolf  howl  beneath. 

There  once  the  steel-clad  knight  reclined, 
His  sable  plumage  tempest-toas'd ; 
And,  as  the  death-bell  smote  the  wind. 
From  towers  long  fled  by  human  kind, 
His  brow  the  hero  cross'd  ! 

Then  Culture  came,  and  days  serene ; 
And  village-sports,  and  garlands  gay. 
Full  many  a  pathway  cross'd  tlie  green ; 
And  maids  and  sliepherd-youths  were  seen 
To  celebrate  the  May. 

Father  of  many  a  forest  deep, 
Whence  many  a  navy  thunder-fraught ! 
Erst  in  thy  acorn-cells  asleep. 
Soon  destined  o'er  tlie  world  to  sweep, 
Opening  new  spheres  of  thought ! 

Wont  in  the  night  of  woods  to  dwell, 
The  holy  Druid  saw  thee  rise; 
And,  planting  there  the  guardian-spell, 
Sttog  forth,  the  dreadful  pomp  to  swell 
Of  human  sacrifice ! 

Thy  singed  top  and  branches  bare 
Now  straggle  in  the  evening-sky ; 
And  the  wan  moon  wheels  round  to  glare 
On  the  long  corse  tliat  shivers  there 
Of  him  who  came  to  die! 


TO  TWO  SISTERS.  ' 

Will  may  you  sit  within,  and,  fond  of  grief, 
Look  in  each  other's  face,  and  melt  in  tears. 
Well  may  you  shun  all  counsel,  all  relief. 
Oh  she  was  great  in  mind,  though  young  in  years! 

« 

Changed  is  that  lovely  countenance,  which  shed 
Light  when  she  spoke ;  and  kindled  sweet  surprise. 
As  o'er  her  frame  each  warm  emotion  spread, 
Play'd  round  her  lips,  and  sparkled  in  her  eyes. 

Those  lips  so  pure,  that  moved  but  to  persuade, 
Still  to  the  last  enliven'd  and  endeared. 
Those  eyes  at  once  her  secret  soul  convey'd, 
And  ever  beam'd  delight  when  you  appear'd. 

*  On  tk«  death  of  a  joaager  sitter. 


Yet  has  she  fled  the  life  of  bliss  below. 
That  youdiful  Hope  in  bright  perspective  drew  ? 
False  were  the  tints !  false  as  the  feverish  glow 
That  o'er  her  burning  cheek  Distemper  threw ! 

And  now  in  joy  she  dwells,  in  glory  moves ! 
(Glory  and  joy  reserved  for  you  to  share.) 
Far,  far  more  blest  in  blessing  those  she  loves, 
Than  they,  alas !  unconscious  of  her  care. 


ON  A  TEAR. 

Oh  !  that  the  Chemist's  magic  art 
Could  crystallize  this  sacred  treasure ! 
Long  should  it  glitter  near  my  heart, 
A  secret  source  of  pensive  pleasure. 

The  little  brilliant,  ere  it  fell, 
Its  lustre  caught  from  Chloe's  eye; 
Then,  trembling,  left  its  coral  cell — 
The  spring  of  Sensibility ! 

Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearly  light! 
In  thee  the  rays  of  Virtue  shine; 
More  calmly  clear,  more  mildly  bright, 
Than  any  gem  that  gilds  the  mine. 

Benign  restorer  of  the  soul ! 
Who  ever  fly'st  to  bring  relief, 
When  first  we  feel  the  rude  control 
Of  Love  or  Pity,  Joy  or  Grief. 

The  sage's  and  the  poet's  theme, 
In  every  clime,  in  every  age; 
Thou  charm'st  in  Fancy's  idle  dream, 
In  Reason's  philosophic  page. 

That  very  law '  which  moulds  a  tear. 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source, 
That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere. 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. 


TO  A  VOICE  THAT  HAD  BEEN  LOST.  > 


Vaae,  qoid  iffecUia  hciem  mibl  poaere,  picior  f 

A6rU  et  IlagatFaun  filia ; 

El,  ai  vlt  aiBllem  piagere,  ploge  mbbb.  AG«oRin. 


One*  more.  Enchantress  of  the  soul. 
Once  more  we  hail  thy  soft  control. 
—Yet  whither,  whither  didst  thou  fly? 
To  what  bright  region  of  the  sky? 
Say,  in  what  disUnt  star  to  dwell? 
(Of  otlier  worlds  thou  seem'st  to  tell) 
Or  trembling,  fluttering  here  below, 
Resolved  and  unresolved  to  go, 
In  secret  didst  thou  still  impart 
Thy  raptures  to  the  pure  in  heart? 
Perhaps  to  many  a  desert  shore, 
Thee,  in  his  rage,  the  Tempest  bore; 
Thy  broken  murmurs  swept  along, 
'Mid  Echoes  yet  untuned  by  song; 


*  Tbe  law  of  frsrliaUoa. 


*  Id  the  wlater  of  i8«>5. 
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Arretted  in  Um  realoM  of  Frott, 
Or  in  the  wilds  of  Ether  loet. 

Far  happier  thon !  't  waa  thine  to  soar. 
Careering  on  the  winged  wind. 
Tliy  triumphs  who  shall  dare  explore? 
Suns  and  their  systems  left  behind. 
No  tract  of  space,  no  distant  star, 
No  shock  of  elements  at  war, 
Did  thee  detain.     Thy  wing  of  fire 
Bore  thee  amidst  the  Cherub-choir ; 
And  there  awhile  to  thee 't  was  given 
Once  more  that  Voice '  beloved  to  join, 
Which  taught  thee  first  a  flight  divine, 
And  nnrsed  thy  infant  years  with  many  a  strain 

from  Heaven ! 


FROM  A  GREER  EPIGRAM. 

While  on  the  cliff  with  calm  delight  she  kneels. 
And  the  blue  vales  a  thousand  joys  recall, 
See,  to  the  last,  last  verge  her  infant  steals! 
O  fly— yet  stir  not,  speak  not,  lest  it  fall. 

Far  better  taught,  she  lays  her  bosom  bare, 
And  the  fond  boy  springs  back  to  nestle  there. 


TO  THE  FRAGMENT  OF  A  STATUE  OF 
HERCULES, 

COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  TORSO. 

And  dost  thou  still,  thou  mass  of  breathing  stone 
(Thy  giant  limbs  to  night  and  chaos  hurl'd), 
Still  sit  as  on  the  fragment  of  a  world ; 
Surviving  all,  majestic  and  alone  ? 
What  though  the  Spirits  of  the  North,  that  swept 
Rome  from  the  earth,  when  in  her  pomp  she  slept. 
Smote  thee  with  fury,  and  thy  headlcn  trunk 
Deep  in  the  dust  'mid  tower  and  temple  sunk ; 
Soon  to  subdue  mankind 't  was  thine  to  rise. 
Still,  still  unquell'd  thy  glorious  energies ! 
Aspiring  minds,  with  thee  conversing,  caught' 
Bright  revelations  of  the  Good  they  sought; 
By  thee  that  long-lost  spelP  in  secret  given, 
To  draw  down  Gods,  and  lift  t)ie  soul  to  Heaven ! 


TO 


Ah  !  little  thought  she,  when,  witli  wild  delight. 
By  many  a  torrent's  shining  track  she  flew, 
When  mountain-glens  and  caverns  full  of  night 
O^er  her  young  mind  divine  enchantment  threw, 

That  in  her  veins  a  secret  horror  slept. 
That  her  light  footsteps  should  be  heard  no  more. 
That  she  should  die — nor  watch'd,  alas,  nor  wept 
By  thee,  unconscious  of  the  pangs  she  bore. 


■  an  ShOTidan't. 

'  In  th«  garden*  of  tbo  ViUoan,  wbar*  It  wai  placed  by  Jallaa  IF, 
it  waa  long  i1i«  ravoorUo  ttudy  of  tbo«e  great  men  to  wbom  we  owe 
the  revival  of  tbe  aru,  Mlcbael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  the  Carraoci. 

*  Onoe  In  the  poMettlon  of  Prasitelea,  If  we  nay  believe  an 
ancient  epigrav  on  the  GnMIan  Vonaa.  —  Analeola  Vet.  Poeia- 
rma.  Hi.  loo. 

*  Ob  the  death  of  her  titter. 


Yet  round  her  couch  indalgent  Fancy  drew 
The  kindred  forms  her  closing  eye  required. 
There  didst  thou  stand— there,  with  the  smile  she 
She  moved  her  lips  to  bless  ihee,  and  eipired. 

And  now  to  thee  she  comes ;  still,  still  the  same 
As  in  the  hours  gone  unregarded  by ! 
To  thee,  how  changed !  comes  as  she  ever  came. 
Health  on  her  cheek,  and  pleasure  in  her  eye' 

Nor  less,  Jess  oft,  as  on  that  day,  appean. 
When  lingering,  as  prophetic  of  the  truth. 
By  the  way-«ide  she  shed  her  parting  tears — 
For  ever  lovely  in  the  light  of  Youth ! 


WRITTEN  IN  A  SICK  CHAMBER. 

Thbrb,  in  that  bed  so  closely  curtain'd  round. 
Worn  to  a  shade,  and  wan  with  slow  decay, 
A  father  sleeps!  Oh  hush'd  be  every  sound! 
Soft  may  we  breathe  the  midnight  hoars  away ! 

He  stirs— yet  still  he  sleeps.    May  heavenly  dreams 
Long  o'er  his  smooth  and  settled  pillow  rise; 
Till  through  tbe  shutier'd  pane  the  morning  streams. 
And  on  the  hearth  the  glimmering  rusb-Ugbt  dies. 


■4— 


THE  BOY  OF  EGREMOND.  • 

•  Sat,  what  remains  when  Hope  is  fled  ?• 
She  answer'd,  «  Endless  weeping  !• 
For  in  the  herdsman's  eye  she  read 
Who  in  his  shroud  lay  sleeping. 

At  Embsay  rung  the  matin-beli. 
The  stag  was  roused  on  Barden-fell ; 
The  mingled  sounds  were  swdling,  dying. 
And  down  the  Wharfe  a  hem  was  Aying; 
When  near  the  cabin  in  the  wood. 
In  tartan  clad  and  forest-green. 
With  hound  in  leash  and  hawk  in  hood 
The  Boy  of  Egremond  was  seen. 
Blithe  was  his  song,  a  song  of  yore; 
But  where  the  rock  is  rent  in  two. 
And  the  river  rushes  through, 
His  voice  was  heard  no  more ! 
'T  was  but  a  step !  the  gulf  he  pass'd ; 
But  that  step — it  was  his  last! 
As  through  the  mist  he  winged  his  way 
(A  cloud  that  hovers  night  and  day). 
The  hound  hung  back,  and  back  he  drew 
The  Master  and  his  merlin  too. 
That  narrow  place  of  noise  and  strife 
Received  their  little  all  of  Life ! 

There  now  the  matin-bell  is  rung; 
The  •  Miserere !■  duly  sung; 

>  In  the  twelfth  centary  Wlllia*  PIti-Doncnn  laid  wnite  *» 
valliet  of  Craven  with  Are  and  aword ;  aad  wea  afterwards  •«• 
blitbcd  there  by  bit  ancle.  David  K.iag  of  Sootlaad. 

He  wa«  tbe  lati  of  the  race ;  biaaoa,  oommtnly  cnllad  the  Bey  W 
Egienond,  dying  before  bim  in  the  manner  here  related:  whaa  % 
Priory  wa*  removed  from  Emfaeay  to  Boiion,  that  it  mi^t  fee  at  neu 
a«  pouible  to  the  place  where  the  aoeideot  happened.  That  flue  b 
•till  known  by  the  name  of  the  S«rW;  and  the  BMlh«'»  SMwer. « 
given  in  the  firtt  tunia,  i»  to  thle  day  oftaa  repented  ia  Vharfadak. 
—See  Whitaker*  Diat.  of  Craven. 
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ind  boly  men  in  cowl  mad  hood 

Are  mndering  up  and  down  the  wood. 

Bot  what  arail  ifacy?  Ralhle»  Lord, 

Thou  didsi  not  shudder  when  the  tword 

Here  on  the  young  itt  fory  spent, 

The  helpless  and  the  jnnocenL 

Sit  now  and  answer  groan  for  groan. 

The  child  before  thee  u  thy  own. 

And  she  who  wildly  wanders  there. 

The  mother  in  her  long  despair. 

Shall  oft  remind  thee,  waking,  sleeping. 

Of  those  who  by  the  Wharfe  were  weeping; 

Of  ihoie  who  would  not  he  consoled 

When  red  with  blood  the  rirer  roll'd. 


TO  A  FRIEND  ON  HIS  MARRIAGE. 

Oi  thee,  blest  youth,  a  fathers  hand  confers 
The  maid  thy  earliest,  fondest  wishes  knew. 
Each  lofi  enchantmenc  of  the  soul  is  hers; 
Thine  be  the  joys  to  firm  attachment  due. 

As  on  ihe  nunres  with  hesitating  grace, 

She  wins  assurance  from  his  soothing  voice ; 

And,  with  a  look  the  pencil  could  not  trace, 

Smiles  through  her  blushes,  and  confirms  the  choice. 

Spare  the  fine  tremors  of  her  feeling  frame ! 
To  fhee  she  turns    forgive  a  virgin's  fears ! 
To  thee  she  turns  with  surest,  tenderest  claim : 
Weakness  that  charms,  reluctance  that  endears ! 

At  each  recuse  the  sacred  rite  requires. 
From  her  full  bosom  bursts  the  unbidden  sigh. 
A  strange  mysterioua  awe  the  scene  inspires; 
And  QQ  her  lips  the  trembling  accents  die. 

O'er  her  fair  face  what  wild  emotions  play  \ 
What  lights  and  shades  in  sweet  confusion  bland  1 
Soon  shall  they  fly,  glad  harbingers  of  day, 
And  settled  sunshine  on  her  soul  descend ! 

Ah  soon,  thine  own  confest,  ecstatic  thought! 
That  hand  shall  strew  thy  suramcr-palh  with  flowers; 
And  those  blue  eyes»  with  mildest  lustre  fraught, 
Gild  the  calm  current  of  domestic  hours ! 


THE  ALPS  AT  DAY-BREAK. 

The  son-beanu  strsak  the  asure  skies, 
And  line  with  light  the  mountain's  brow  : 
With  hounds  and  horns  the  hunters  rise. 
And  chase  the  rod>uck  through  the  snow. 

From  rock  to  rock,  with  giant-bound. 
High  on  their  iron  poles  they  pass; 
Mate,  lest  the  air,  convulsed  by  sound, 
Rend  from  above  a  frosen  mass.' 

The  goats  wind  slow  their  wonted  way 
Up  cnggy  steeps  and  ridges  rude; 
Mark'd  by  the  wild  wolf  for  his  prey, 
From  desert  cave  or  hanging  wood . 

'  Jhtn  are  pusM  in  tk«  Aliw,  whentbo  qsMm  isU  50a  to  ■«▼• 
M  «iikip«cd,  aod  Mfy  aolhl^  IsmI  riM  aflliaUoa  of  tbo  air  Aoald 
'««n  tW  MOWS  aboTO. 


And  while  the  torrent  thunders  load, 
And  as  the  echoing  cliffs  reply, 
The  huts  peep  o'er  the  morning-cloud, 
Perch'd,  like  an  eagle's  nest,  on  high. 


IMITATION  OF  AN  ITALIAN  SONNET. 

Lore,  under  Friendship's  vesture  white, 
Laughs,  his  little  limbs  concealing; 
And  oft  in  sport,  and  oft  in  spite. 
Like  Pity  meets  tlie  dazzled  sight, 
Smiles  through  his  tears  revealing. 

But  now  as  Rage  the  God  appears ! 
He  frowns,  and  tempests  shake  his  frame! — 
Frowning,  or  smiling,  or  in  tears, 
T  is  Love;  and  Love  is  still  the  same. 


A  CHARACTER. 

As  through  the  bedge-row  shade  the  violet  steals, 
And  the  sweet  air  its  modest  leaf  reveals; 
Her  softer  charms,  but  by  their  influence  known, 
Surprise  all  hearts,  and  mould  them  to  her  own. 


TO  THB 

YOUNGEST  DAUGHTER  OF  LADY  **. 

Aa !  why  with  tell-tale  tongue  reveal ' 
What  most  her  blushes  would  conceal? 
Why  lift  that  modest  veil  to  trace 
The  serapli-swectuess  of  her  face? 
Some  fairer,  better  sport  prefer; 
And  feel  for  us,  if  not  for  her. 

For  this  presumption,  soon  or  late. 
Know  thine  shall  be  a  kindred  fate. 
Another  shall  in  vengeance  rise — 
Sing  Harriet's  cheeks,  and  Harriet's  eyes; 
And,  echoing  back  her  wood-notes  wild, 
— Trace  all  the  mother  in  the  child  ! 


AN  EPITAPH  *  ON  A  ROBIN-REDBREAST. 

TiKAD  lightly  here ;  for  here,  't  is  said, 
When  piping  winds  are  hushed  around, 
A  small  note  wakes  from  underground, 
Where  now  his  liny  bones  are  laid. 
No  more  in  lone  and  leafless  groves. 
With  ruffled  wing  and  faded  breast, 
His  friendless,  homeless  spirit  roves ; 
— Gone  to  the  world  where  birds  are  blest ! 
Where  never  cat  glides  o'er  the  green, 
Or  school-boy's  giant  form  is  seen ; 
But  Love,  and  Joy,  and  smiling  Spring 
Inspire  their  little  souls  to  sing! 


TO  THE  GNAT. 

Whbr  by  the  greenwood  side,  at  summer  eve, 
Poetic  visions  charm  my  closing  eye ; 
And  feiry  scenes,  that  Fancy  loves  to  weave, 
Shift  to  wild  notes  of  sweetest  minstrelsy; 

>  Allodlns  to  lome  rtnf  wkldi  tbe  had  wrf  1Mb  en  ao  elder  •hiar. 
'  loMribed  oa  aa  nra  ta  tbe  Bowar  prJoa  at  BafMl. 
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T  is  thine  to  range  in  busy  quest  of  prey, 

Tliy  feathery  antlers  quivering  with  delight. 

Brush  from  my  lids  the  hues  of  heaven  away, 

And  all  is  Solitude,  and  all  is  Night! 

— Ah  now  thy  barbed  shaft,  relentless  fly, 

Unslieathes  its  terrors  in  the  sultry  air  I 

No  guardian  sylph,  in  golden  panoply. 

Lifts  the  broad  shield,  and  points  the  glittering  spear. 

Now  near  and  nearer  rush  thy  whirring  wings, 

Thy  dragon-scales  still  wet  with  human  gore. 

Hark,  thy  shrill  horn  its  fearful  larum  flings! 

— I  wake  in  horror,  and  dare  sleep  no  more ! 

A  WISH. 

Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill, 
A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear; 
A  willowy  brook,  that  turns  a  mill, 
With  many  a  fall,  shall  linger  near. 

The  swallow,  oft,  beneath  my  thatch 
Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-built  nest ; 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch, 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 

Around  my  ivy'd  porch  shall  spring 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew; 
And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

The  village  church,  among  the  trees, 
Where  Brst  our  marriage-vows  were  given, 
With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze. 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 

WRITTEN  AT  MIDNIGHT.  1786. 

Whilb  through  the  broken  pane  the  tempest  sighs, 
And  my  step  falters  on  the  faithless  floor. 
Shades  of  departed  joys  around  me  rise. 
With  many  a  face  that  smiles  on  me  no  more ,' 
With  many  a  voice  tlut  thrills  of  transport  gave, 
Now  silent  as  the  grass  tliat  tufts  their  grave ! 

AN  ITAUAN  SONG. 

DsAE  is  my  little  native  vale. 

The  ring-dove  builds  and  murmurs  there ; 

Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  every  passing  villager. 

The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree. 

And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange-groves  and  myrtle-bowers. 
Thai  breathe  a  gale  of  fragrance  round, 
I  charm  the  fairy-footed  hours 
With  my  loved  lute's  romantic  sound; 
Or  rrowns  of  living  laurel  weave. 
For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  horn  at  break  of  day, 
The  ballet  danced  in  twilight  glade, 
The  canzonet  and  roundelay 
Sung  in  tlie  silent  greenwood  shade ; 
These  simple  joys,  lliat  never  fail, 
Shall  bind  mc  to  my  native  vale. 


AN  INSCRIPTION. 

SHBraiKD,  or  Huntsman,  or  worn  Mariner, 
Whate'er  thou  art,  who  wouldst  allay  thy  lltirst, 
Drink  and  be  glad.     This  cistern  of  while  ttooe, 
Arch'd,  and  o'erwrought  with  many  a  smcred  veise. 
This  iron  cup  chain'd  for  the  general  use. 
And  these  rude  seats  of  earth  within  the  grove. 
Were  given  by  Fatima.     Borne  hence  a  bride, 
'T  was  here  she  tum'd  from  her  beloved  sire. 
To  see  his  face  no  more.*     Oh,  if  thou  canst, 
('T  is  not  far  off)  visit  his  tomb  with  flowers; 
And  with  a  drop  of  this  sweet  water  611 
The  two  small  cells  scoop'd  in  the  marble  there. 
That  birds  may  come  and  drink  upon  his  grave, 
Making  it  holy  !> 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND, 

SEPTEMBER  a,   i8ia. 

Blub  was  the  loch,  the  clouds  were  gone, 

Ben  Lomond  in  his  glory  shone. 

When,  Luss,  I  left  thee ;  when  the  breeie 

Bore  me  from  thy  silver  sands. 

Thy  kirk-yard  wall  among  the  trees. 

Where,  grey  with  age,  the  dial  stands; 

That  dial  so  well-known  to  me! 

— Though  many  a  shadow  it  had  shed. 

Beloved  Sister,  since  with  thee 

The  legend  on  the  stone  was  read. 

The  fairy-isles  fled  far  away ; 
That  with  its  woods  and  uplands  green. 
Where  shepherd-huts  are  dimly  seen. 
And  songs  are  heard  at  close  of  day ; 
That  too,  the  deer's  wild  covert,  fled. 
And  that,  the  asylum  of  the  dead  : 
While,  as  the  boat  went  merrily. 
Much  of  Rob  Roy  3  the  boatman  told; 
His  arm,  that  fell  below  his  knee, 
His  cattle-ford  and  mountain-hold. 

Tarbat,4  thy  shore  I  dim b'd  at  last; 
And,  tliy  shady  region  pasa*d. 
Upon  another  shore  I  stood, 
And  look'd  upon  another  flood;  ' 
Great  Ocean's  self !  CT  is  He  who  fills 
That  vast  and  awful  depth  of  hills) ; 
Where  many  an  elf  was  playing  round 
Who  treads  unshod  his  classic  ground ; 
And  speaks,  his  native  rocks  among. 
As  Fingal  spoke,  and  Ossian  sung. 

Night  fell ;  and  dark  and  darker  grew 
That  narrow  sea,  that  narrow  sky. 
As  o'er  the  glimmering  waves  we  flew; 
The  sea-bird  rustling,  wailing  by. 
And  now  the  grampus,  half-descried. 
Black  and  huge  above  tlie  tide; 
The  clirf»  and  promontories  there. 
Front  to  front,  and  broad  and  bare; 
Each  beyond  each,  with  giant-feet 
Advancing  as  iu  haste  to  meet; 


■  See  •■  aoeodoi^relatMl  bj  Pknauiias.  Hi,  10. 

*  A  Tarkitb  •apeniilMB. 

*  A  fiiBou  o«t-law. 

*  Sinaifying  in  Ui«  ErtH  SBfaaQO  aa  ImIubm. 

^  1.0Cb-ljOBf . 
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The  sfaauer'd  fbrOneM,  vihence  the  Dana 

Blew  hb  shrill  blast,  nor  rnsh'd  in  Tain, 

Tyrant  of  the  drear  domain : 

All  iaio  midnight-shadow  sweep, 

When  day  ^rings  upward  from  the  deep ! « 

Kindlioi;  the  waters  in  its  flight. 

The  prow  wakes  splendour;  and  the  oar, 

That  rose  and  fell  unseen  before, 

Flashes  in  a  sea  of  light ! 

Glad  sign,  and  sure!  for  now  we  hail 

Thy  flowers,  Glenfinnart,  in  the  gale; 

And  bright  indeed  the  path  should  be 

That  leads  to  Friendship  and  to  thee! 

Ob  blest  retreat,  and  sacred  too ! 
Sacred  as  when  the  bell  of  prayer 
Toird  duly  on  the  desert  air, 
And  crosses  deck'd  thy  summits  blue. 
Oft,  like  some  loved  romantic  tale, 
Oft  shall  my  weary  mind  recall. 
Amid  the  hum  and  stir  of  men, 
Thy  beechen  grove  and  waterfall, 
Thy  ferry  with  its  gliding  sail. 
And  her— the  Lady  of  the  Glen ! 


A  FAREWELL. 

Oaci  more,  enchanting  maid,  adieu ! 
I  most  be  gone  while  yet  I  may; 
Oft  diall  1  weep  to  think  of  you. 
But  here  I  will  not,  caimot  stay. 

The  tweet  expresaaon  of  that  face, 
For  ever  changing,  yet  the  same, 
Ah  no,  I  dare  not  turn  to  trace — 
It  melts  my  soul,  it  fires  my  frame ! 

Tci  giTc  me,  give  me,  ere  I  go, 
One  little  lock  of  those  so  blest, 
That  lend  your  check  a  warmer  glow, 
And  on  your  white  neck  love  to  rest. 

—Say,  when  to  kindle  soft  delight. 
That  hand  has  chanced  with  mine  to  meet. 
How  could  its  thrilling  touch  excite 
A  cigh  so  short,  and  yet  so  sweet  I 

0  say— but  no,  it  must  not  be. 
Adieu!  A  long,  a  long  adieu! 
-~Tet  still,  methinks,  you  frown  on  me, 
Or  never  could  1  fly  from  you. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  TEMPLE 

DEDICATCD  TO  THE  GRICES.  > 

A'MoAci  with  reverence.    There  are  those  within 
'^hose  dwelling-place  is  Heaven.    Daughters  of  Jove, 
From  them  flow  all  the  decencies  of  life; 
Without  them  nothing  pleases,  Virtue's  self 
Admired  not  loved  :  and  those  on  whom  they  smile, 
Crest  though  they  be,  and  wise,  and  beautiful, 
Siuoe  forth  with  double  lustre. 


'  A  phMMMOM  dSMTlbfld  by 

'AiVobv».AblMy. 


y  aavlfitan. 


TO  THE  BinTERFLY. 

GniLo  of  the  sun !  pursue  thy  rapturous  flight. 
Mingling  with  her  thou  lovcst  in  fields  of  light ; 
And,  where  the  flowers  of  Paradise  unfold. 
Quaff  fragrant  nectar  from  their  cups  of  gold. 
There  shall  thy  wings,  rich  as  an  eveniog-sky, 
Expand  and  shut  with  silent  ecstasy! 
—Yet  wert  thou  once  a  worm,  a  thing  that  crept 
On  the  bare  earth,  then  wrought  a  tomb  and  slept. 
And  such  is  man ;  soon  from  his  cell  of  cUy 
To  burst  a  seraph  in  the  blase  of  day! 


WRITTEN  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

OCTOBER  lO,   l8o6.  * 

Waoi'in  thou  art,  approach,  and,  with  a  sigh, 

Mark  where  the  small  remains  of  Greatness  lie.s 

There  sleeps  the  dust  of  Fox  for  ever  gone: 

How  near  the  Place  where  late  his  Glory  shone ! 

And,  though  no  more  ascends  the  voice  of  Prayer, 

Though  the  last  footsteps  cease  to  linger  there, 

Still,  like  an  awful  dream  that  comes  again, 

Alas !  at  best  as  transient  and  as  vain. 

Still  do  I  see  (while  tlirough  the  vaultt  of  night 

The  funeral-song  once  more  proclaims  the  rite) 

The  moving  Pomp  along  the  shadowy  Isle, 

That,  like  a  Darkness,  fill'd  the  solemn  Pile ; 

The  illustrious  line,  tliat  in  long  order  led, 

Of  those  that  loved  Him  living,  moum'd  Uim  dead; 

Of  those  the  Few,  that  for  their  Country  stood 

Round  Him  who  dared  be  singularly  good: 

All,  of  all  ranks,  that  daim'd  Him  for  their  own; 

And  nothing  wanting— but  Himself  alone  !* 

Oh  say,  of  Him  now  rests  there  but  a  name; 
Wont,  as  He  was,  to  breathe  ethereal  flame  ? 
Friend  of  the  Absent,  Guardian  of  the  Dead  !♦ 
Who  but  would  here  their  sacred  sorrows  shed  T 
(Such  as  He  shed  on  Nelson's  closing  grave; 
How  soon  to  claim  the  sympathy  He  gave !) 
In  Him,  resentful  of  another's  wrong. 
The  dumb  were  eloquent,  the  feeble  strong. 
Truth  from  his  lips  a  charm  celestial  drew— 
Ah,  who  so  mighty  and  so  gentle  too  ?^ 

What  though  with  War  the  madding  Nations  rung, 
«  Peace,"  when  He  spoke,  was  ever  on  his  tongue! 
Amidst  the  frowns  of  Power,  the  tricks  of  State, 
Fearless,  resolved,  and  negligently  great ! 
In  vain  malignant  vapours  gathered  round; 
He  walked,  erect,  on  consecrated  ground. 
The  clouds,  that  rise  to  quench  the  Orb  of  day. 
Reflect  its  splendour,  and  dissolve  away  I 

*  Afk*r  tka  FaaenI  of  the  Right  Bon.  Ckarloi  James  Pox. 

■  Veaei  voir  le  pea  qa[  noat  resl«  d«  uat  da  graadaor,  etc 
— BottCKT.  Onaton /mmHtre  d*  Lomit  dt  Btmrh«m. 

*  El  rim  eafln  no  aaaqao  daa»  ton*  cot  honnenn,  qne  oelai  k  qal 
on  la*  read.— Ibid. 

*  Alladtng  partlcalarly  to  bit  tpcedi  on  atovlng  a  new  writ  for 
the  boroogh  ofTavUtoek,  March  i6,  iSoa. 

*  Sao  that  admirable  delioaatioa  of  hit  dwneter  hy  Sir  James 
■acklntoth,  which  llrtl  appeared  in  the  Bombey  Coarlor,  Jaanary  1 7. 
1807. 
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When  in  retreat  He  laid  his  thunder  by, 
For  lettered  ea«e  and  calm  Philosophy, 
Blest  were  his  hours  within  the  silent  grove, 
Where  still  his  godlike  Spirit  deigns  to  rore ; 
Blest  by  the  orphan's  smile,  the  widow's  prayer, 
For  many  a  deed,  long  done  in  secret  there. 
There  shone  bis  lamp  on  Homer's  hallowed  page; 
Therei  listening,  sale  the  hero  and  the  sage ; 


And  they,  by  virtue  and  by  blood  allied. 

Whom  moat  He  loved,  and  in  whose  arnn  He  died. 

Fri«id  of  all  Human-kind!  not  here  alone 
(The  voice,  that  speaks,  was  not  to  thee  unknown) 
Wilt  Thou  be  miMed.— O'er  every  land  and  aea 
Long,  long  shall  England  be  revered  in  Thee ! 
And,  when  the  Storm  is  fansh'd — in  distant 
Foes  on  Thy  grave  shall  meet,  and  mingle  lean! 


THE  END. 


THE 


POETICAL  WORKS 
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3IISCELLANE0US  POEMS. 

O'Connor's  Child ;  or,  ■  The  Flower  of  Lote 
lies  bleeding' 

Locbiel's  Warning 

Battle  of  the  Baltic 

Te  Mariners  of  England,  a  Naval  Ode 

Hohenlinden 

Glenara 

Exile  of  Erin 

Lord  Ullin's  Daugliter 

Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Burns       .... 

The  Soldiers  Dream 

Lines  written  on  visiting  a  Scene  in  Argyleshire 

To  the  Rainbow 

The  Last  Man 

Valedictory  Stanzas  to  J.  P.  Kemble.Esq.  com- 
posed for  a  Public  Meeting  held  June  1817 

A  Dream 

Lines  written  at  the  request  of  the  Highland 
Society  when  met  to  commemorate  the  aist 
of  March,  the  Day  of  \ictory  in  Egypt 

Stanus  to  the  Memory  of  the  Spanish  Patriots 
latest  killed  in  resisting  the  R^ency  and  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme 

Song  of  the  Greeks 

Song  of  Hybrias  the  Cretan 

Fragment  from  the  Greek  of  Alcman 

Manial  Elegy,  from  the  Greek  of  Tyrtaras 

Specimens  of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Medea 
of  Euripides 

Speech  of  the  Chorus^  same  Tragedy 

Ode  to  Winter 

Lines  spoken  on  the  first  opening  of  Drury 
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Iris  not  a  little  singnlar  that  the  Tyrtsas  of  mo- 
dern English  poetry  should  at  the  same  time  be 
one  of  the  most  tender  as  well  as  original  of  wri- 
ters.   Campbell  owes  less  thau  any  other  British 
poet  to  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries.     He 
has  lived  to  see  his  veiws  quoted  like  those  of 
earlier  poets  in  the  literature  of  his  day,  lisped 
by  children,  and  sung  at  public  festivals.     The 
warKKies  of  Campbell  have  nothing  to  match 
tbem  in  the  English  language  for  energy  and  fire, 
while  their  condensation  and  the  felicitous  se- 
lection of  their  versification  are  in  remarkable 
harmony.    Campbell,  in  allusion  to  Cimou,  has 
been  said  to  have  «  conquered  both  on  land  and 
sea,,  from  hb  naval  Odes  and   «  Hohen linden- 
embracing  both  scenes  of  warfare. 

Scotland  gave  birth  to  Thomas  Campbell.    He 
was  the  son  of  a  second  marriage,  and  born  at 
Glasgow  m  1777.     His  father  was  born  in  1710, 
and  was  consequently  nearly  70  years  of  age 
when  the  poet  his  son  was  ushered  into  the  world. 
He  was  sent  early   to  school  in  his  native  city, 
and  his  instructor  was  Dr  David  Alison,  an  indi- 
vidual of  great  celebrity  in  the  practice  of  education. 
He  had  a  method  of  instruction  in  the  classics 
purely  his  own,  by  which  he  taught  with  great 
racijity,  and  at  the  same  time  rejected  all  harsh 
discipline,  putting  kindness  in  the  place  of  tei^ 
ror,  and  alluring  rather  than    compelling  the 
pupil  to  his  duty.     Campbell  began  to  write  ver- 
ses  young.    There  are  some  attempts  at  poetry 
y»  extant  among  his  friends  in  Scotland,  written 
^hen  be  was  but  nine  years  old.     They  uatur- 
*j^y  are  childish,  bnt  still  display  that  propensity 
for  the  muses  by  which  at  a  remarkably  eariy 
*(;«  he  was  so  dUtingnished.     For  his  place  of 
vacation  he  had  a  great  respect,  as  well  as  for 
we  memory  of  his  masters,  of  whom  he  always 
^f^  in  terms  of  great  affection.     He  was  twelve 
y<ar8  old  when  he  quitted  school  for  the  Uni- 
^««ty  of  Glasgow.     There  he  was  considered  an 
excellent  Utin  scholar,  and  gained  high  honour  by 
a  contest  with  a  candidate  twice  as  old  as  him- 
*«.  by  which  he  obtained  a  bursary.     He  con- 
»*«nHy  bore  away  the  prizes,  and  every  fresh 
*^e««  only  seemed  to  stimulate  him  to  more 
ambitwtts  exertions.   In  Greek  he  was  consiilercd 
^  foremost  student  of  his  age ;    and  some  of 


his  translations  were  said  to  be  superior  to 
any  before  offered  for  competition  in  the  uni- 
versity. Campbell  thus  furnishes  an  exception 
to  the  majority  of  men  of  genius,  who  have 
seldom  been  remarkable  for  diligence  and  pro- 
ficiency in  their  early  years,  the  lofty  powers 
they  possessed  not  being  exhibited  until  mature 
life.  Campbell  while  at  the  University  made 
poetical  paraphrases  of  the  most  celebrated  Gret-k 
poets;  of  Eschylns,  Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes, 
which  were  thought  efforts  of  extraordinary 
promise.  Dr  Millar  at  that  time  gave  philoso- 
phical lectures  in  Glasgow.  He  was  a  highly 
gifted  teacher  and  a  most  excellent  man.  His 
lectures  attracted  the  attention  of  young  Camp- 
bell, who  became  his  pupil,  and  studied  with 
eagerness  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy ;  he 
was  favoured  with  the  confidence  of  his  teacher 
and  partook  much  of  his  society.  To  being  thus 
early  grounded  in  the  fundamental  truths  of  phi- 
losophy and  accustomed  to  analyse  correctly,  is  to 
be  attributed  mainly  the  side  in  politics  which 
Campbell  early  embraced,  and  that  love  of  free- 
dom and  free  thought  which  he  has  in  variably 
shown  upon  all  questions  in  which  the  interests 
of  mankind  are  concerned. 

Campbell  quitted  Glasgow  to  remove  into  Ar- 
gyleshire,  where  the  situation  of  tutor  in  a  fa- 
mily of  some  note  was  offered  and  accepted  by 
him.    It  was  in  Argyleshire,  among  the  romantic 
mountains  of  the  North,  that  the  poetical  spirit 
increased  in  energy,  and  the  charms  of  verse  took 
entire  possession  of  his  mind.    Many  people  now 
alive  remember  him  there  wandering  alone  by 
the  torrent,  or  over  the  rugged  steeps  of  that  wild 
country,  reciting  the  strains  of  other  poets  aloud, 
or  silently  composing  his  own.     Several  of  his 
pieces  which  he  has  rejected  in    his    collected 
works,  are  handed  about  in  Scotland  in  manu- 
script.    The   «  Dirge  of  Wallace*  (given  at  page 
64),  which  will  not  be  found  in  the  London  Fdi- 
tions  of  his  works,  is  one  of -these  wild  composi- 
tions ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  he  should 
have  rejected  it,  for  the  poetry  is  truly  noble. 
It  has  hitherto  appeared  only  in  fugitive  publi- 
cations and  newspapers. 

From  Argyleshire,  where  his  residence  was  not 
a   protracted  one,  Campbell  removed  to  Rdin- 
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burgh.     There  he  was  very  quickly  noticed  for 
his   talents,  and   grew  familiar  with  the  cele- 
brated men  who  at  that  period  ornamented  the 
Scottish  capital.     The   friendship    and  kindness 
of  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  age,  could  not 
fail  to  stimulate  a  mind  like  that  of  Campbell. 
He  became   intimate  with  Dugald   Stuart;   and 
almost    every  leading  professor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  was   his  friend.      While  in 
Edinburgh,  be  brooght  out  his  celebrated  •  Plea- 
sures of  Hope*  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.     It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  of  this  work,  that  no  poet 
of  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  ever  pro- 
duced, at  so  early  an  age,  a  more  elaborate  and 
finished  pcrrbrmance.     For  this  work,  which  for 
twenty  years  produced  to  the  publishers  between 
two   and   three  hundred    pounds   a -year,   the 
author  received  at  first  but  lo/.,  which  was  after- 
wards increased  by  an  additional  sum,  and  the 
profits  accruing  from  a  4to  edition  of  his  work.  By 
a  subsequent  act  of  the  legislature,  extending  the 
term  of  copyright,  it  reverted  again  to  the  author; 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  with  no  proportional  in- 
crease of  profit.  To  criticise  here  a  woik,  which  has 
become  a  British  classic,  would  be  superfluous. 
Campbell's  pecuniary  circumstances  were  by  no 
means  liberal  at  this  time,  and  a  pleasant  anecdote 
is  recorded  of  him,  in  allusion  to  the  hardships  of 
an  authors  case  similarly  situated  with  himself; 
he  was  desired  to  give  a  toast  at  a  festive  moment 
when  the  character  of  Napoleon  was  at  its  utmost 
point  of  disesteem  in  England.     He  gave  «  Bo- 
naparte.*    The  company  started  with  astonish- 
ment. «  Gentlemen,*  said  he,  «  here  is  Bonaparte 
in  his  character  of  executioner  of   the  booksel- 
lers.* Palm  the  bookseller  had  just  been  executed 
in  Germany  by  the  orders  of  the  French. 

After  residing  not  quite  three  years  in  Edin- 
burgh, Campbell  quitted  his  native  country  for 
the  continent.  He  sailed  for  Hambui^h,  and 
there  made  many  acquaintances  among  the  more 
enlightened  of  the  society  both  in  that  city  and 
Altona.  There  were  numerous  Irish  exiles  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburgh  at  tbattime,  and 
some  of  them  fell  in  the  way  of  the  poet,  who  after- 
wards related  many  curious  anecdotes  of  them. 
There  were  sincere  and  honest  men  among  them, 
who  with  the  energy  of  the  national  character, 
and  an  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  had  plunged  into 
the  desperate  cause  of  the  rebellion  two  years 
before,  and  did  not  despair  of  liberty  and  equa- 
lity in  Ireland  even  then.  Some  of  them  were 
in  private  life  most  amiable  persons,  and  their 
fate  was  every  way  entitled  to  sympathy.  The 
poet,  from  that  compassionate  feeling  which  is 
an  amiable  characteristic  of  his  nature,  wrote 
the  «  Exile  of  Erin,*  from  the  impression  their 
situation  and  circumstances  made  upon  his  mind. 


It  was  set  to  an  old  Irish  air  of  the  most  touching 
pathos,  and  will  perish  only  with  the  language. 

Campbell  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Ger- 
many and  Prussia,  visiting  the  universities  and 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  German  literature. 
From  the  walls  of  a  convent  he  commanded  a 
part  of  the  field  of  Hohenlinden  during  that 
sanguinary  contest,  and  proceeded  afterwards 
in  the  track  of  Moreau's  army  over  the  scene  of 
combat.  This  impressive  sight  produced  the 
celebrated  •  Battle  of  Hohenlinden;*  an  ode 
which  is  as  original  as  it  is  spirited,  and  stanck 
by  iuelf  in  British  literature.  The  poet  tells  a 
story  of  the  phlegm  of  a  German  postilion  at 
this  time,  who  was  driving  him  post  by  a  place 
where  a  skirmish  of  cavalry  had  happened,  and 
who  alighted  and  disappeared,  leaving  tlie  car- 
ri.-ige  and  the  traveller  alone  in  the  cold  (for 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow)  for  a  con- 
siderable space  of  time.  At  length  he  came 
back,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had  been  em- 
ploying himself  in  cutting  off  the  long  tails  of 
the  slain  horses,  which  be  coolly  placed  on  the 
vehicle  and  drove  on  his  route.  Campbell  was 
also  in  Ratisbon  when  the  French  and  Austrian 
treaty  saved  it  from  bombardment — a  most  an- 
xious moment. 

In  Germany,  Campbell  made  the  friendibip  of 
the  two  Schlegels,  of  many  of  the  most  noted 
literary  and  political  characters,  and  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  pass  an  entire  day  with  the 
venerable  Klopstock,  who  died  just  two  years 
^iflerwards.  The  proficiency  of  Campbell  in  the 
German  language  was  rendered  very  considerable 
by  this  visit,  and  his  own  indefatigable  perse- 
verance in  study,  lie  eagerly  read  all  the  works 
he  met  with,  some  of  them  upon  very  abstruse 
topics,  and  suffered  no  obstacle  to  intervene  be- 
tween himself  and  his  studies,  wherever  he  might 
chance  to  be.  Though  of  a  cheerful  and  lirely 
temper  and  disposition,  and  by  no  means  averse 
from  the  pleasures  which  are  so  attractive  in 
the  morning  of  existence,  they  were  rendered 
subservient  to  the  higher  views  of  the  mind,  and 
were  pursued  for  recreation  ouly,  nor  sufTiered 
to  distract  his  attention  a  moment  from  the  great 
business  of  his  life. 

The  travels  of  Campbell  in  Germany  occupied 
about  thirteen  months ;  when-  he  returned  to 
England,  and  for  the  first  time  viiiited  Londoo. 
He  soon  afterwards  comjxised  those  two  noble 
marine  odes,  «  The  Battle  of  the  B<dtic,*  and  •  Ye 
Mariners  of  England,*  which  with  his  «  Hohen- 
linden,* stand  unrivalled  in  the  English  tongue; 
and  though,  as  Byron  lamented,  Campbell  has 
written  so  little,  they  are  enough  alone  to  place 
him  uu forgotten  in  the  shrine  of  the  muses, 
in  1 8o3  the  |)oet  married  Miss  Sinclair,  a  lady  of 
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.Scottish  descent  and  considerable  personal  beauty, 
but  of  whom  he  was  deprived  by  death  in  i8a8. 
His  residence  was  at  SyUenhain,  and  the  entire 
neighbourhood  of  that  pleasant  village  reckoned 
itself  in  the  circle  of  his  friends;  nor  did  he  quit 
his  rnral  retreat  until,  in  1 8a  i ,  literary  pursuits  de- 
manded his  residence  in  the  metropolis.  It  was 
at  Sydeabam,  in  a  house  looking  towards  the  re- 
servoir, that  the  poet  produced  his  greatest  work, 
■  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,*  written  in  the  Spen- 
serian stanza.  It  is  a  simple  Indian  tale,  but  the 
tenderness  and  beauty  of  the  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions are  scarcely  equalled,  certainly  not  sur- 
passed, in  any  English  poet.  ThespeechofOutalissi 
seems  to  have  furnished  Byron  with  a  hint  for  the 
style  and  form  of  several  of  his  stories.  About 
the  same  time  Campbell  was  appointed  professor 
of  poetry  in  the  Royal  Institution,  where  he  de- 
livered lectures,  which  have  since  been  published. 
He  also  ondertook  the  editorship  of  selections  from 
the  British  poets,  intended  as  specimens  of  each, 
and  accompanied  with  critical  remarks,  extend- 
ing to  several  volumes.  These  remarks  show  the 
erudition  of  the  author,  but  they  also  proclaim 
that  fastidiousness  of  taste  and  singular  sensi- 
tiveness regarding  all  he  publishes,  which  is  so 
distinguishing  a  characteristic  of  this  poet.  He  re- 
fines, and  re-relines,  until  his  sentences  appear  to 
have  lost  connection  with  each  other  in  his  an- 
xiety to  render  them  as  perfect  as  possible. 

boon  after  the  publication  of  his  Selections  he 
a*;ain  visited  Germany,  and  spent  some  time  in 
\  ienna,  where  he  acquired  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  Austrian  court  and  its  manners,  and 
closely  observed  that  unrelaxing  despotism  by 
which  it  governs.     He  remained  long  at  Bonn, 
where  his  friend,  A.  W.  Schlegel,    resides,  and 
passed   his  time  in  cultivating  the  intimacy  of 
other  literary  men  there.   Leaving  his  son  under 
the  care  of  a  tutor  in  Bonn  University,  Campbell 
returned  to  England  in   i8ao,  to  undertake  the 
editorship  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine^  a  pub- 
lication which  speedily  came  into  extensive  cir- 
culation, and,  with  Blackwowrs  Magazine,  which 
csfiouses  the  opposite  side  in  politics,  tnkes  the 
lead  in  English  roensual  literature.    To  the  New 
Monthtjr  Magazine  CamphcW  has  contributed  little, 
indeed  nothing  more  than  is  before  the  public 
witli  his  name.     He  is  slow,  and  even  idle  in  his 
habits  of  business.     To  fix  his  attention  closely 
for  any  considerable  time  to  literary  labour  is  a 
difficult  thing,  and  composition  seems  rather  a 
task  than  a  pleasure,  since  the  fire  of  his  youth 
has  cooled.     He   is  fond    of  the  society  of  his 
friends,   and  of  the   social  hour;    his  stock  of 
anecdotes  and  stories,  which  is  extensive,  is  often 
displayed  on  these  occasions,  but  it  is  humour  ra- 


ther than  wit  with  which  they  are  seasoned.  Of 
all  the  natives  of  Scotland,  however,  he  has  least 
of  the  patois  of  the  country  in  his  delivery,  which 
is  surprising,  when  it  is  considered  he  was  above 
twenty-one  years  of  age  before  he  quitted  it,  and 
shows  how  accurately  he  must  have  attuned  his 
ear  to  the  English  pronunciation  early  in  life. 
Besides  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  Campbell  is  a  good  German  scholar, 
has  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
and  S{>eaks  French  fluently. 

During  the  residence  of  Campbell  atSydenham, 
there  were  several  individuals  in  that  village  who 
were  fond  of  inviting  literary  men  to  their  tables, 
and  were  conspicuous  for  their  conviviality.  Nu- 
merous choice  spirits  used  to  meet  together  there, 
and  among  them  was  Campbell.  The  repartee  and 
joke  were  exchanged,  and  many  a  practical  trick 
played  off  which  now  forms  the  burden  of  an 
after-dinner  story  wherever  the  various  indivi- 
duals then  present  are  scattered.  Many  of  these 
have  been  since  distinguished  in  the  literary 
world ;  among  them  were  the  facetious  brothers, 
the  Smiths,  James  and  Horace,  Theodore  Hook, 
and  others;  but  it  appears  Campbell  was  behind 
none  of  them  in  the  zest  with  which  he  entered 
into  the  pleasantries  of  the  time,  and  many  an 
anecdote  is  recorded  of  him  on  these  occasions,  to 
which  some  biographer  will  doubtless  do  justice 
hereafter. 

In  i8a4  Campbell  published  his  «  Theodric,  a 
Domestic  Tale,»  the  least  popular  of  his  works. 
Many  pieces  of  great  merit  came  out  in  the  same 
volume,  among  which  are  the  *  Lines  to  J.  P.  Keni- 
|jle,»  and  those  entitled  the  •  Last  Man."  The 
fame  of  Campbell,  however,  must  rest  on  his  pre- 
\ious  publications,  which,  though  not  numerous, 
are  so  correct,  and  were  so  fastidiously  revised 
that,  while  they  remain  as  standards  of  purity  in 
the  English  tongue,  they  sufficiently  explain  why 
their  author's  compositions  are  so  limited  in  num- 
ber, »  since  he  who  wrote  so  correctly  could  not 
be  expected  to  write  much.* 

By  his  marriage  Campbell  had  two  sons.  One 
of  them  died  before  attaining  his  twentieth  year; 
the  other  while  at  Bonn,  where,  as  already  ob- 
served, he  was  placed  for  bis  education,  exhibit- 
ed symptoms  of  an  erring  mind,  which,  on  his 
return  to  England  soon  afterwards,  ripened  into 
mental  derangement  of  the  milder  species.  This 
disease,  it  is  probable,  he  inherited  on  his  mothers 
side,  as  on  his  father's  no  symptoms  of  it  had 
ever  been  shown.  After  several  years  passed  in 
this  way,  during  which  the  mental  disease  consi- 
derably relaxed,  so  that  young  Campbell  became 
wholly  inoffensive,  bis  father  received  him  into 
his  house.     The  effects  of  such  a  sight  upon  a 
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mind  of  the  most  ezqaisUe  senuSitity,  like  the 
poet's,  may  be  readily  ima^pned ;  it  was,  at  tames,  a 
source  of  the  keenest  suffering. 

We  must  now  allude  to  an  event  in  Campbell's 
life,  which  will  cause  him  the  gratitude  of  mil- 
lions of  nnbom  hearts,  and  the  benefits  of  which 
are  incalculable.  It  is  to  Campbell  tliat  England 
owes  the  London  University.  Four  years  before 
it  was  made  public  the  idea  struck  his  mind,  from 
having  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  universi- 
ties of  Germany,  and  studying  their  regulations. 
He  communicated  it  at  first  to  two  or  three  friends 
only,  until  his  ideas  upon  the  subject  became  ma- 
ture, when  they  were  made  public,  and  a  meeting 
upon  the  business  convened  in  London,  which 
Mr  Campbell  addressed,  and  where  the  establbh- 
ment  of  such  an  institution  met  the  most  zealous 
support.  Once  in  operation,  the  men  of  the  city, 
headed  by  Mr  Brougham,  lost  not  a  moment  in 
advancing  the  great  and  useful  object  in  view. — 
The  undertaking  was  divided  into  shares,  which 
were  rapidly  taken.  Mr  Brougham  took  the  lead- 
ing part,  and  addressed  the  various  meetings  on 
the  subject  Mr  Campbell,  ill  fitted  for  steady 
exertion,  seems  to  have  left  the  active  arrange- 
ments to  others  better  qualified  for  them  by  habits 
of  business,  and  contented  himself  with  attend- 
ing the  committees.  With  a  rapidity  unexampled 
the  Loudon  University  has  been  completed ;  and 
Campbell  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
projected  instrument  of  education  in  full  opera- 
tion in  less  than  three  years  after  he  made  the 
scheme  public. 

In  person,  Campbell  is  below  the  middle  sta- 
ture, well  made,  but  slender.  His  features  indi- 
cate great  sensibility,  and  that  fastidiousness  for 
which  he  is  remarkable  in  every  thing  he  under- 
takes. His  eyes  are  large,  peculiarly  striking,  and 
of  a  deep  blue  colour,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  ex- 
pression generally  saturnine.  He  has  long  worn 
a  peruke,  but  the  natural  colour  of  his  hair  is 
dark.  His  step  is  light,  but  firm  ;  and  he  appears 
to  possess  much  more  energy  of  const itutionj  than 
men  of  fifty-two,  who  have  been  studious  in  their 
habits,  exhibit  in  general.  His  time  for  study  is 
mostly  during  the  stillness  of  night,  when  he  can 
be  wholly  abstracted  from  external  objects.     He 


exhibits  great  fondness  for  recondite  subjects; 
and  will  frequently  ^>end  days  in  mmute  inves- 
tigations into  languages  whidi  in  the^vesnlt  are 
of  no  moment:  but  his  ever-dalighted' theme  is 
Greece,  her  arts  and  literature.  There  he  is  at 
home ;  it  was  his  earliest  and  vrill  probably  be 
his  latest  study.  There  is  no  branch  of  poetry  or 
history  which  has  reached  us  from  the  ■  mother 
of  arts  a  with  which  he  is  not  fiuniliar.  He  has 
severely  handled  Mitford  for  his  singalar  praise 
of  the  Lacedemonians  at  the  expense  of  the  Athe* 
nians,  and  his  preference  of  their  barbarous  and 
obscene  laws  to  the  4egislation  of  the  latter  peo- 
ple. His  Lectures-on  Greek  Poetry  are  already 
before  the  public;,  having  appeared  in  parts  in 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  He  also  published 
«  Annals  ,of  Great  Britain  from  the  accession  of 
George  the  Third  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens;*  and 
is  the  anther  of  several  articles  on  Poetry  and 
Belles-Lettres  in  the  Edinburgh  EncycloptaUa.  In 
addition  to  the  profits  derived  from  these  literary 
labours,  our  Poet  enjoys  a  pension  from  Govern- 
ment, supposed  to  have  been  granted  to  him  for 
writing  political  paragraphs  in  an  evening  p^per, 
in  support  of  Lord  Greuville*s  administration. 

Campbell  was,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
educated  at  Glasgow,  and  received  the  honour  of 
election  for  Lord  Rector,  three  successive  years, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  professors 
and  the  excellent  individuals  who  were  placed 
against  him ;  among  whom  were  the  late  minister 
Canning  and  Sir  Waller  Scott.  The  students  of 
Glasgow  College  considered  that  the  celebrity  of 
the  poet,  his  liberal  principles,  his  being  a  fellow- 
towusmau  and  his  attention  to  their  inteiests, 
entitled  him  to  the  preference. 

Finally,  Campbell  has  all  the  characteristiGs  ol 
the  genus  inritabile  about  him.  He  is  the  creature 
of  impulses,  and  often  does  things  upon  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  which  upon  reflection  he  reads. 
He  is  remarkable  for  absence  of  mind ;  is  charita- 
ble and  kind  in  his  disposition,  but  of  quick  tem- 
per: his  amusements  are  few,  the  fnend  and 
conversation  only. '  His  heart  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  that  beats  in  a  human  bosons^  it  is,  in 
effect,  that  which  shonld  belong  to  the  poet  vS 
«  Gertrude,*  his  favourite  personification. 
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PART  I. 


ANALYSIS. 

Tn  Poem  opens  with  a  compariaon  between  the  beeoty 
of  remote  objects  in  a  landscape,  and  those  ideal  scenes 
of  fciidty  which  the  imagination  delights  to  contem- 
plate— the  influence  of  anticipation  upon  the  other  pas- 
sions is  next  delineated — an  allusion  is  made  to  the 
well-known  fiction  in  Pagan  tradition,  that,  when  all 
the  (guardian  deities  of  mankind  abandoned  the  world, 
Hope  alone  was  left  behind — the  consolations  of  this 
pasuoa  in  situations  of  danger  and  distress— the  sea- 
man on  his  watch — the  soldier  marching  into  battle — 
allusion  to  the  interesting  adventures  of  Byron. 

The  inspiration  of  Hope,  as  it  actuates  the  efforts  of 
genius,  whether  in  the  department  of  science,  or  of 
taste — domestic  felicity,  how  intimately  connected  with 
views  of  future  happiness— picture  of  a  mother  watch- 
ing her  infiant  when  asleep — pictures  of  the  prisoner, 
the  maniac,  and  the  wanderer. 

From  the  consolations  of  individual  misery,  a  transi- 
tion is  made  to  prospects  of  political  improvement  in 
the  future  stale  of  society — the  wide  field  that  is  yet 
open  for  the  progress  of  humanising  arts  among  unci- 
vilised nations — from  these  views  of  amelioration  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  extension  of  liberty  and  truth  over  despo- 
tic and  barbarous  countries,  by  a  melancholy  contrast 
of  ideas,  we  are  led  to  reflect  upon  the  hard  fate  of  a 
brave  people  recently  conspicuous  in  their  struf^gles  for 
independence — description  of  the  capture  of  Warsaw, 
of  the  Usi  contest  of  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  Polish  patriots  at  the  bridge  of 
Prague — apostrophe  to  the  self-interested  enemies  of 
human  improvement— the  wrongs  of  Africa— the  bar- 
barous policy  of  Europeans  in  India— prophecy  in  the 
Hindoo  mythology  of  the  expected  descent  of  the  Deity 
10  redress  the  miseries  of  their  race,  and  to  take  yen- 
geance  on  the  violators  of  justice  and  mercy. 


t  At  summer  eve,  when  Heaven's  ethereal  bow 
Spans  with  bright  arch  the  glittering  hills  below. 
Why  to  yon  mountain  turns  tlie  musing  eye, 
^'hoae  sunbright  summit  mingles  with  the  sky? 


Why  do  those  cliffs  of  shadowy  tint  appear 
More  sweet  than  all  the  landscape  smiling  near? — 
'T  is  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  aiure  hue. 
Thus,  with  delight  we  linger  to  survey 
The  promised  joys  of  life's  unmeasured  way ; 
Thus,  from  afar,  each  dim-discover'd  scene 
More  pleasing  seems  than  all  tlie  past  hath  been  j 
And  every  form,  that  Fancy  can  repair 
From  dark  oblivion,  glows  divinely  there. 

What  potent  spirit  guides  the  raptured  eye 
To  pierce  the  shades  of  dim  futurity  7 
Can  Wisdoin  lend,  with  all  her  heav'niy  pow'r, 
The  pledge  of  Joy's  anticipated  hour? 
Ah,  no !  she  darkly  sees  the  fate  of  man — 
Her  dim  horizon  bounded  to  a  span  ; 
Or,  if  she  hold  an  image  to  the  view, 
T  is  Nature  pictured  too  severely  true. 
With  thee,  sweet  Hops  !  resides  the  heavenly  light, 
That  pours  remotest  rapture  on  the  sight :  • 
Thine. is  the  charm  of  Life's  bewilder'd  way. 
That  calls  each  slumbering  passion  into  play. 
Waked  by  thy  touch,  1  see  the  sister  band. 
On  tiptoe  watching,  start  at  thy  command. 
And  fly  where'er  thy  mandate  bids  them  steer. 
To  Pleasure's  path,  or  Glory's  bright  career. 

Primeval  Hope,  the  A6nian  Muses  say, 
When  Man  and  Nature  mourn'd  their  first  decay ; 
When  every  form  of  death,  and  every  woe. 
Shot  from  malignant  stars  to  earth  below; 
When  Murder  bared  her  arm,  and  rampant  War 
Yoked  the  red  dragons  of  her  iron  car; 
When  Peace  and  Mercy,  banish'd  from  the  plain. 
Sprung  on  the  viewless  winds  to  Ueav*n  again; 
All,  all  forsook  the  friendless  guilty  mind. 
But  Hops,  the  charmer,  lioger'd  still  behind. 

Thus,  while  Elijah's  burning  wheels  prepare. 
From  Carmel's  heights  to  sweep  the  fields  of  air, 
The  prophet's  manilc,  ere  his  flight  began, 
Dropt  on  the  world — a  sacred  gift  to  man. 

Auspicious  Hops  !  in  thy  sweet  garden  grow 
Wreaths  for  each  toil,  a  charm  for  every  woe ; 
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Won  by  ibeir  sweets,  io  Nature's  laoguid  hour, 
J  The  way-worn  pilgrim  seeks  thy  summer  bower ; 
I  There,  as  the  wild  bee  murmurs  on  the  wing, 

What  peaceful  dreams  thy  handmaid  spirits  bring! 

What  viewless  forms  th'  .£oIian  organ  play,  • 

And  sweep  the  furrow'd  lines  of  anxious  thought  away! 

Angel  of  life !  thy  glittering  wings  explore 
Earth's  loneliest  bounds,  and  Ocean's  wildest  shore. 
Lol  to  the  wintry  winds  the  pilot  yields 
His  bark,  careering  o'er  unfatbom'd  fields; 
Now  on  Atlantic  waves  he  rides  afar, 
Where' Andes,  giant  of  the  western  star, 
With  meteor-standard  to  the  winds  unfurl'd. 
Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds  o'er  half  the  world ! 

Now  far  he  sweeps,  where  scarce  a  summer  smiles 
On  Behring's  rocks,  or  Greenland's  naked  isles : 
Gold  on  his  midnight  watch  the  breezes  blow, 
From  wastes  that  slumber  in  eternal  snow ; 
And  waft,  across  the  wave's  tumultuous  roar. 
The  wolfs  long  howl  from  Oonalaska's  shore. 

Poor  child  of  danger,  nursling  of  the  storm. 
Sad  are  the  woes  that  wreck  thy  manly  form  I 
Rocks,  waves,  and  winds,  the  sliattcr'd  bark  delay ; 
Thy  heart  is  sad,  thy  home  is  far  away. 

Bot  Hops  can  here  her  moonlight  vigils  keep, 
And  sing  to  charm  the  spirit  of  the  deep : 
Swift  as  yon  streamer  lights  tlie  starry  pole, 
Her  visions  warm  the  watchman's  pensive  soul ; 
His  native  hills  that  rise  in  happier  climes. 
The  grot  that  heard  his  song  of  other  times, 
His  cottage  home,  his  bark  of  slender  sail. 
His  glassy  lake,  and  broomwood-blossom'd  vale, 
Aush  on  his  thought;  he  sweeps  before  the  wind. 
Treads  the  loved  shore  he  sigh'd  to  leave  behind ; 
Meets  at  each  step  a  friend's  familiar  face, 
And  flics  at  last  to  Helen's  long  embrace ; 
Wipes  from  her  cheek  the  rapture-speaking  tear. 
And  clasps,  with  many  a  sigh,  his  children  dear! 
While,  long  neglected,  but  at  length  careas'd, 
His  faithful  dog  salutes  the  smiling  guest, 
Points  to  the  master's  eyes  ( where'er  they  roam) 
His  wistful  face,  and  whines  a  welcome  home. 

Friend  of  the  brave !  in  peril's  darkest  hour. 
Intrepid  Virtue  looks  to  thee  for  power; 
To  thoe  the  heart  ito  trembling  homage  yields. 
On  stormy  floods,  and  carnage-cover'd  fields, 
When  front  to  front  the  banner'd  hosts  combine, 
Halt  ere  they  close,  and  form  the  dreadful  line. 
When  all  is  still  on  Death's  devoted  soil, 
The  march-worn  soldier  mingles  for  the  toil ; 
As  rings  his  glittering  tube,  he  lifts  on  high 
The  dauntless  brow,  and  spirit-speaking  eye. 
Hails  in  his  heart  the  triumph  yet  to  come, 
And  hears  thy  stormy  music  in  the  drum  I 

And  sach  thy  strength-inspiring  aid  that  bore 
The  hardy  Byron  to  bis  native  shore— (i) 
In  horrid  climes,  where  Cliiloe's  tempests  sweep 
Tumultuous  murmurs  o'er  the  troubled  deep, 
'T  was  hit  to  mourn  Misfortune's  rudest  shock. 
Scourged  by  the  winds,  and  cradled  on  the  rock, 


To  wake  each  joyless  mom,  and  searcb  again 
The  famish'd  haunts  of  solitary  men  ; 
Whose  race,  unyielding  as  their  native  storm. 
Know  not  a  trace  of  Nature  but  the  form; 
Yet,  at  thy  call,  the  hardy  tar  pursued. 
Pale,  but  intrepid,  sad,  but  unsubdued. 
Pierced  the  deep  woods,  and  hailing  from  afor. 
The  moon's  pale  planet  and  the  nortliem  star ; 
Paused  at  each  dreary  cry,  unheard  before. 
Hyaenas  in  tlie  wild,  and  mermaids  on  the  shore ; 
Till,  led  by  thee  o'er  many  a  cliff  sublime. 
He  found  a  warmer  world,  a  milder  clime, 
A  home  to  rest,  a  shelter  to  defend, 
Peace  and  repose,  a  Briton  and  a  friend !  (a) 

Congenial  Hops  !  thy  passion-kindling  power. 
How  bright,  how  strong,  in  youth's  untroubled  boor! 
On  yon  proud  height,  with  Genius  hand  in  hand, 
1  see  thee  light,  and  wave  thy  golden  waod. 

•  Go,  child  of  Heav'n !  ( thy  winged  words  proclaim) 
'T  is  thine  to  search  the  boundless  fields  of  fame! 

Lo !  Newton,  priMt  of  nature,  shines  afar. 
Scans  the  wide  world,  and  numbers  ev'ry  star ! 
Wilt  thou,  with  him,  mysterious  rites  apply. 
And  watch  the  shrine  with  wonder-besming  eye! 
Yes,  thou  shalt  mark,  widi  magic  art  profound. 
The  speed  of  light,  the  circling  march  of  sound ; 
With  Franklin  grasp  the  lightning's  fiery  wing. 
Or  yield  the  lyre  of  Heav'n  anotlier  siring.  (3) 

■  The  Swedish  sage  (4)  admires,  in  yonder  bowers, 
His  winged  insects,  and  his  rosy  flowers ; 
Calls  from  their  woodland  haunts  the  savage  train 
With  sounding  bom,  and  counts  them  on  the  plain — 
So  once,  at  Ifeav'u's  command,  the  wand'rers  came 
To  Eden's  sliade,  and  heard  their  various  name. 

«  Far  from  the  world,  in  yon  sequetter'd  clime. 
Slow  pass  the  sons  of  Wisdom,  more  sublime ; 
Calm  as  the  fields  of  Heav'n  his  sapient  eye 
The  loved  Athenian  lifts  to  realms  on  high. 
Admiring  Plato,  on  his  spotless  page. 
Stamps  the  bright  dictates  of  the  Father  sage : 
*  Shall  Nature  bound  to  Earth's  diurnal  span 
The  fire  of  God,  th*  immortal  soul  of  man?* 

•  Turn,  child  of  Heav'n,  thy  rapture-lighten'd  eye 
To  Wisdom's  walks,  the  sacred  Nine  are  nigh : 

Hark!  from  bright  spires  that  gild  the  Delphian  height. 
From  streams  that  wander  in  eternal  light, 
Ranged  on  their  hill,  Harmonia's  daughters  swell 
The  mingling  tones  of  horn,  and  harp,  and  sheU ; 
Deep  from  his  vaults,  the  Loxian  murmurs  flow,  (5) 
And  Pythia's  awful  organ  peals  below. 

«  Beloved  of  Heav'n!  the  smilii^  Muse  shall  ahed 
Her  moonlight  halo  on  thy  beauteous  head ; 
Shall  swell  ihy  heart  to  rapture  unconfined. 
And  breathe  a  holy  madness  o'er  thy  mind. 
I  sec  thee  roam  her  guardian  pow'r  beneath. 
And  talk  with  spirits  on  the  midnight  heath ; 
Inquire  of  guilty  wand'ren  whence  they  came. 
And  ask  each  blood-siain'd  form  his  earthly  nmme ; 
Then  weave  in  rapid  verse  the  deeds  they  tell. 
And  read  tlic  trembling  world  the  talcs  of  bell. 
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•  When  Venus,  throned  in  cloutU  of  rosy  hue, 
Flings  from  her  golden  nm  the  vesper  dew, 

And  bids  fond  man  her  glimmering  noon  employ, 
Sacred  to  love,  and  walks  of  tender  joy ; 
A  milder  mood  the  goddess  shall  recall, 
And  soft  as  dew  thy  tones  of  music  fall ; 
While  Beauty's  deeply-pictured  smiles  impart 
A  pang  more  dear  than  pleasure  to  the  heart- 
Warm  as  thy  sighs  shall  flow  the  Lesbian  strain. 
And  pleaid  in  Beauty's  ear,  nor  plead  in  Tain. 

•  Or  wilt  tliou  Orphean  hymns  more  sacred  deem. 
And  steep  thy  song  in  Mercy's  mellow  stream ! 

To  pensive  drops  the  radiant  eye  beguile — 
For  Beauty's  tears  are  lovelier  than  her  smile;— 
On  Nature's  throbbing  anguish  pour  relief  7 
And  teach  impassion'd  souls  the  joy  of  grief  7 

■  Tes  ;  to  t>iy  tongue  shall  seraph  words  be  given, 
And  power  on  earth  to  plead  the  cause  of  Heaven; 
Hie  proud,  the  cold  untroubled  heart  of  stone, 
That  never  mused  on  sorrow  but  its  own, 
Unlocks  a  generous  store  at  thy  command, 
Like  Horeb's  rocks  beneath  the  prophet's  hand.  (6) 
The  living  lumber  of  his  kindred  earth, 
Charm'd  into  soul,  receives  a  second  birth. 
Feels  thy  dread  power  another  heart  afford, 
Whose  pasaion-touch'd  harmonious  strings  accord 
True  as  the  circling  spheres  to  Nature's  plan; 
And  man,  the  brother,  lives  the  friend  of  man. 

« Bright  as  the  pillar  rose  at  Heaven's  command, 
W'ben  Israel  marched  along  the  desert  land, 
Blazed  through  the  night  on  lonely  wilds  alar. 
And  lold  the  path,— a  never-setting  star: 
So,  heavenly  Genius,  in  thy  course  divine. 
Hops  is  thy  star,  her  light  is  ever  thine.* 

Propitious  Power!  when  rankling  cares  annoy 
The  sacred  home  of  Hymenean  joy ; 
When  doom'd  to  Poverty's  sequestei'd  dell. 
The  wedded  pair  of  love  and  virtue  dwell, 
Unpitied  by  the  world,  unknown  to  fame. 
Their  woes,  their  wishes,  and  their  hearts  the  same— 
Oh,  there,  prophetic  Hops  !  thy  smile  bestow. 
And  chase  the  pangs  that  worth  should  never  know- 
There,  as  the  parent  deals  his  scanty  store 
To  friendless  babes,  and  weeps  to  give  no  more, 
Tell,  that  his  manly  race  shall  yet  assuage 
Their  father's  wrongs,  and  shield  his  latcer  age. 
What  though  for  him  no  Hybla  sweets  distil. 
Nor  bloomy  vines  wave  purple  on  the  hill ; 
Tell,  that  when  silent  years  have  pass'd  away, 
That  when  his  eye  grows  dim,  his  tresses  grey, 
These  busy  hands  a  lovelier  cot  shall  build, 
And  deck  with  foirer  flowers  his  little  field, 
And  call'd  from  Heaven  propitious  dews  to  breathe 
Arcadian  beauty  on  the  barren  heath ; 
Tell,  that  while  Love's  spontaneous  smile  endears 
Tlie  days  of  peace,  the  sabbath  of  his  years. 
Health  shall  prolong  to  many  a  festive  hour 
The  social  pleasures  of  his  humble  bower. 

Lo !  at  the  couch  where  infant  beauty  sleeps, 
Her  silent  watch  the  mournful  mother  keeps ; 
She,  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious  lies, 
Smiles  on  her  slumbering  child  with  pensive  eyes, 


And  weaves  a  song  of  melancholy  joy — 

«  Sleep,  image  of  thy  father,  sleep,  my  boy : 

No  lingering  hour  of  sorrow  shall  be  tliino; 

No  sigh  that  rends  thy  father's  heart  and  mine ; 

Bright  as  his  manly  sire  the  son  shall  be 

In  form  and  soul ;  but,  ah !  more  blest  than  be  ! 

Thy  fame,  thy  worth,  (by  filial  love,  at  last. 

Shall  soothe  his  aching  heart  for  all  the  past — 

With  many  a  smile  my  solitude  repay. 

And  chase  the  world's  ungenerous  scorn  away. 

«  And  say,  when  summon'd  from  the  world  and  thee 
I  lay  my  head  beneath  the  willow  tree, 
Wilt  t/iou,  sweet  mourner !  at  my  stone  appear. 
And  soothe  my  parted  spirit  lingering  near? 
Oh,  wilt  thou  come,  at  evening  hour  to  shed 
The  tears  of  Memory  o'er  my  narrow  bed ; 
With  aching  temples  on  thy  hand  reclined. 
Muse  on  the  last  farewell  1  leave  behind, 
Dreathe  a  deep  sigh  to  winds  that  murmur  low, 
And  think  on  all  my  love,  and  all  my  woe7ik 

So  speaks  affection,  ere  the  infant  eye 
Can  look  regard,  or  brighten  in  reply ; 
But  when  the  cherub  lip  hath  learnt  to  claim 
A  mother's  ear  by  that  endearing  name; 
Soon  as  the  playful  innocent  can  prove 
A  tear  of  pity,  or  a  smile  of  love. 
Or  cons  his  murmuring  task  beneath  her  care, 
Or  lisps  with  holy  look  his  evening  prayer. 
Or  gazing,  mutely  pensive,  sits  to  hear 
The  mournful  ballad  warbled  in  his  ear; 
How  fondly  looks  admiring  Hope  the  while 
At  every  artless  tear,  and  every  smile ! 
Uow  glows  the  joyous  parent  to  descry 
A  guileless  bosom,  true  to  sympathy! 

Where  is  the  troubled  heart,  consign'd  to  share 
Tumultuous  toils,  or  solitary  care, 
Unblest  by  visionary  thoughts  that  stray 
To  count  the  joys  of  Fortune's  better  day ! 
Lo,  nature,  life,  and  liberty  relume 
The  dim-eyed  tenant  of  the  dungeon  gloom, 
A  long-lost  friend,  or  hapless  child  restored. 
Smiles  at  his  blazing  hearth  and  social  hoard; 
Warm  from  his  heart  the  tears  of  rapture  flow. 
And  virtue  triumphs  o'er  remember'd  woe. 

Chide  not  his  peace,  proud  Reason  !  nor  destroy 
The  shadowy  forms  of  uncreated  joy, 
That  urge  the  lingering  tide  of  life,  and  pour 
Spontaneous  slumber  on  his  midnight  hour, 
llurk !  the  wild  maniac  sings,  (o  chide  the  gale 
That  wafts  so  &Iow  her  lover's  distant  sail  : 
She,  sad  spectatress,  on  the  wintry  shore 
Watch'd  the  rude  surge  his  shroudless  corse  that  bore. 
Knew  the  pale  form,  and,  shrieking  in  amaze, 
Clasp'd  her  cold  hands,  and  fix'd  her  maddening  gaze : 
Poor  widow'd  wretch !  't  was  there  she  wept  in  vain. 
Till  Memory  fled  her  agonizing  brain ; — 
But  Mercy  gave,  to  charm  the  sense  of  woe, 
Ideal  peace,  that  truth  could  ne'er  bestow ; 
Warm  on  her  heart  the  joys  of  Fancy  beam, 
And  aimless  Hopi  delights  her  darkest  dream. 

Oft  when  yon  moon  has  climb'd  the  midnight  sky, 
And  the  lone  sea-bird  wakes  iu  wildest  cry, 
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Piled  on  the  steep,  her  blaxtng  faggots  bum 
To  hail  the  bark  that  nerer  can  return ; 
And  still  the' waits,  but  scarce  forbears  to  weep 
That  constant  love  can  linger  on  the  deep. 

And,  mark  the  wretch,  whose  wanderings  never  knew 
The  world's  regard,  that  soothes,  though  half  untrue, 
Whose  erring  heart  the  lash  of  sorrow  bore, 
But  found  not  pity  when  it  err'd  no  more. 
Yon  friendless  roan,  at  whose  dejected  eye 
Til'  unfeeling  proud  one  looks — and  passes  by, 
Condemn'd  on  Penury's  barren  path  to  roam, 
Scom'd  by  the  world,  and  left  without  a  home — 
Even  he,  at  evening,  should  he  chance  to  alray 
Down  by  the  bamlct's  hawthorn-scented  way. 
Where,  round  the  cot's  romantic  glade,  are  seen 
The  blossom'd  bean-field,  and  the  sloping  green. 
Leans  o'er  its  humble  gate,  and  thinks  the  while- 
Ob  !  that  for  me  some  home  like  this  would  smile, 
Some  hamlet  shade,  to  yield  my  sickly  form 
Health  in  the  breeie,  and  shelter  in  the  storm ! 
There  should  my  liand  no  stinted  boon  assign 
To  wretched  hearts  with  sorrow  such  as  mine  I— 
That  generous  wish  can  soothe  un  pi  lied  care. 
And  HopK  half  mingles  with  the  poor  man's  prayer. 

Hops  !  when  I  mourn,  with  sympathizing  mind, 
The  wrongs  of  fate,  the  woes  of  human  kind, 
Thy  blissful  omens  bid  my  spirit  see 
The  boundless  fields  of  rapture  yet  to  be; 
I  watch  the  wheels  of  Nature's  mazy  plan, 
And  learn  the  future  by  the  past  of  man. 

0>me,  bright  Improvement*,  on  the  car  of  Time, 
And  rule  the  spacious  world  from  clime  to  clime; 
Tliy  handmaid  arts  shall  every  wild  explore, 
Trace  every  wave,  and  culture  every  shore. 
On  Erie's  banks,  where  tigers  steal  along, 
And  the  dread  Indian  chaunts  a  dismal  song. 
Where  human  fiends  on  midnight  errands  walk. 
And  bathe  in  brains  the  murderous  tomahawk; 
There  shall  the  flocks  on  thymy  pasture  stray. 
And  shepherds  dance  at  Summer^s  opening  day; 
Each  wandering  genius  of  the  lonely  glen 
Shall  start  to  view  the  glittering  haunts  of  men, 
And  silence  watch,  on  woodland  heights  around. 
The  village  curfew  as  it  tolls  profound. 

In  Lybian  groves,  where  damned  riles  are  done, 
That  bathe  the  rocks  in  blood,  and  veil  the  sun. 
Truth  sliall  arrest  the  murd'rous  arm  profane : 
Wild  Obi  flies  (7)— the  veil  is  rent  iu  twain. 

Where  barb'rous  hordes  on  Scythian  mountains  roam, 
Truth,  Mercy,  Freedom,  yet  sliall  find  a  home; 
Where'er  degraded  Nature  bleeds  and  pines. 
From  Guinea's  coast  to  Sibir's  dreary  mines,  (8) 
Truth  shall  pervade  the  unfothom'd  darkneas  there. 
And  light  the  dreadful  features  of  despair. — 
Hark !  the  stem  captive  spurns  his  heavy  load, 
And  asks  the  image  back  ihat  Heaven  bcstow'd ! 
Fierce  in  lib  eye  the  fire  of  valour  bums. 
And,  as  tlic  slave  departs,  the  man  returns. 

Oil !  sacred  Truth !  thy  triumph  ceased  a  wliile. 
And  HopBy  diy  sister,  ceased  with  thee  to  smile. 
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When  leagued  Oppression  poured  10  Northern  wars 
Her  whisker'd  pandoors  and  her  fierce  hussars. 
Waved  her  dread  standard  to  the  breeze  of  mora, 
Peal'd  her  loud  drum,  and  twang'd  Iter  trumpet  horn; 
Tumultuous  horror  brooded  o'er  her  van. 
Presaging  wrath  to  Poland — and  to  man !  (9) 

Warsaw's  last  champion  from  her  licigbt  survey'd. 
Wide  o'er  the  fic!ds.  a  waste  of  ruin  laid, — 
Oh !  Heaven !  he  cried,  my  bleeding  country  save ! — 
Is  there  no  hand  00  high  to  shield  the  brave? 
Yrt,  though  destruction  sweep  these  lovely  plains, 
Rise,  fellow-men!  our  country  yet  remains! 
By  that  dread  name,  wc  wave  the  sword  on  high! 
And  swear  for  her  to  live ! — with  ber  to  die ! 

He  said,  and  on  the  Kimpart-heights  annay'd 
His  trusty  warriors,  few,  but  undismay'd; 
Firm-paced  and  slow,  a  horrid  front  they  form. 
Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm; 
Low  murmuring  sounds  along  their  banners  fly. 
Revenge,  or  death,— the  watch-word  and  reply; 
Then  peal'd  the  notes,  omnipotent  to  charm. 
And  the  loud  tocsin  toll'd  their  last  alarm ! — 

In  vain,  alas!  in  vain,  ye  gallant  few ! 
From  rank  to  rank  your  volley 'd  thunder  flew : — 
Oh,  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  Time, 
Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime; 
Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe. 
Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe  1 
Dropp'd  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shattered  spear. 
Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curb'd  her  high  career; — 
Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farew«Il, 
And  Freedom  sliriek'd — as  Kosciusko  fell ! 

The  sun  went  down,  nor  ceased  the  caraage.tfaere. 
Tumultuous  murder  shook  the  midnight  air — 
Oil  Prague's  proud  arch  the  fires  of  ruin  glow. 
His  blood-dyed  waters  murmuring  far  below; 
The  storm  prevails,  the  rampart  yields  a  way. 
Bursts  the  wide  cry  of  horror  and  dismay ! 
Hark !  as  the  smouldering  piles  with  thunder  f^ill, 
A  thousand  shrieks  for  hopeless  merey  call ! 
Earth  shook — red  meteors  flash'd  along  the  sky. 
And  conscious  Nature  sliudd^d  at  the  cry ! 

Oh !  righteous  Heaven !  ere  Freedom  found  a  grave. 
Why  slept  tlie  sword,  omnipotent  to  save? 
Where  was  thine  arm,  O  vengeance!  where  thy  tod 
That  smote  the  foes  of  Zion  and  of  God; 
That  crusli'd  proud  Ammon,  when  his  iron  car 
Wns  yoked  in  wrath,  aiid  thunder'd  from  afar? 
Where  was  tlie  siorm  that  slumbered  till  the  boat 
Of  blood-stain'd  Pharaoh  left  their  trembling  coast; 
Then  bade  the  deep  in  wild  commotion  flow. 
And  heaved  an  ocean  on  their  march  below? 

Departed  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  I 
Te  that  at  Marathon  and  Leuctra  bled! 
Friends  of  the  world !  restore  your  swords  to  man. 
Fight  in  his^acred  cause,  and  Irad  the  van! 
Yet  for  Samnl^a's  tears  of  blood  alone. 
And  make  her  arm  puissant  as  your  own ! 
Oh !  once  again  to  freedom's  cause  return 
The  patriot  Tell— the  Brace  of  Bannoekborn! 
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Yes!  tliy  proad  lord»,  unpitied  land '.  shall  seo 
That  man  halh  yet  a  soul — and  dare  be  free! 
A  iiitle  while,  along  ihy  saddening  plaint, 
The  siarlcs«  night  oF  Desolation  reigns; 
Truth  shall  restore  llie  light  by  Nature  f,iTeD, 
Aod,  like  Prometheus,  bring  the  fire  of  Heaven! 
Prone  to  the  dust  Oppression  shall  be  hurl'd, 
Uer  oame,  her  nature,  withered  from  llie  world  I 

Te  that  the  rising  mom  invidious  mark. 
And  hate  tlie  light — because  your  deeds  are  dark; 
Ye  tlivt  expanding  truth  invidious  view. 
And  think,  or  wish,  the  song  of  Hope  untrue; 
Perhaps  your  little  hands  presume  to  span 
The  inarch  of  Genius,  and  the  powers  of  man; 
Perhaps  ye  watch,  at  Prides  unhallow'd  shrine, 
Uer  victims,  newly  slain,  and  thus  divine: — 
■  Here shall  thy  triumph.  Genius,  cease;  and  hera 
Truth,  Science,  Virtue,  close  your  short  career.* 

Tyrants!  in  Tain  ye  trace  the  wixard  ring; 
Id  vain  ye  limit  Mind'.s  unwearied  spring: 
What!  can  ye  lull  the  winged  winds  asleep, 
Afmt  the  rolling  world,  or  chain  the  deep? 
No!— the  wiUl  wave  contemns  your  sceptred  hand: 
It  rolfd  not  back  when  Canute  gave  command ! 

Man !  can  thy  doom  no  brighter  aoul  allow? 
Still  must  thou  live  a  blot  on  Nature's  brow  ? 
Shall  War's  polluted  banner  ne'er  lie  f  url'd  ? 
Shall  crimes  and  tyrants  cease  but  with  tlie  world T 
What!  are  thy  triumphs, sacred  Truth,  belied  ? 
Why  then  hath  Plato  lived — or  Sidney  died  ? 

Ye  fond  adorer*  of  departed  fame. 
Who  warm  at  Scipio's  worth,  or  Tully's  name ! 
Ye  that,  in  fancied  Tision,  can  admire 
The  sword  of  Brutus,  and  the  Theban  lyre! 
Wrapt  in  historic  ardour,  who  adore 
Each  chosic  haunt,  and  well-remembef'd  shore. 
Where  Valour  tuned,  amid  her  chosen  throng. 
The  Thracian  trumpet  and  the  Spartan  song: 
Or  wandering  thence,  behold  the  later  charma 
Of  England's  glory,  and  Helvetia's  arms! 
See  Roman  fire  in  Hampden's  bosom  swell, 
And  fate  and  freedom  in  the  shaft  of  Telli 
Say,  ye  fond  lealoto  to  the  worth  of  yore, 
Uath  Valour  left  the  world— to  live  no  more? 
No  more  shall  Brutus  bid  a  tyrant  die, 
And  sternly  smile  with  vengeance  in  his  eye  ? 
Uuipden  no  more,  when  suffering  Freedom  calls, 
Encounier  Fate,  and  triumph  as  he  falls; 
Nor  Tell  disclose,  through  peril  and  alarm, 
The  might  that  slumber*  in  a  peasant's  arm  1 

Tes!  in  that  generous  cause,  for  ever  strong, 
The  patriot's  virtue  and  the  poet's  song, 
SiiU,  as  the  tide  of  ages  rolls  away. 
Shall  charm  the  world,  unconscious  of  decay  i 

Tes!  there  are  hearts.  Prophetic  Hops  may  trust. 
That  slumber  yet  in  uncreated  dust, 
Ordam'd  to  fire  th'  adoring  sons  of  eartU 
With  every  charm  of  wisdom  and  of  worth ; 
Ordaia'd  to  light,  witli  intellectual  day. 
The  maxy  wheels  of  Nature  a^  they  play, 


Or,  warm  with  Fancy^s  energy,  to  glow. 
And  rival  all  but  Shakspeare's  name  below ! 

And  say,  supernal  Powers !  who  deeply  scan 
Heaven's  dark  decrees,  unfathom'd  yet  by  man. 
When  shall  the  world  call  down,  to  cleanse  her  shame. 
That  embryo  spirit,  yet  without  a  name, — 
That  friend  of  Nature,  whose  avenging  hands 
Shall  burst  the  Lybian's  adamantine  bands? 
Who,  sternly  marking  on  bis  native  soil 
The  blood,  the  tears,  the  anguish  and  the  toil, 
Shall  bid  each  righteous  heart  exult,  to  sec 
Peace  to  the  slave,  and  vengeance  on  the  free  1 

Tet,  yet,  degraded  mon !  th'  expected  day 
That  breaks  your  biltcr  cup,  is  for  away; 
Trade,  wealth,  and  fashion,  ask  yon  still  to  bleed, 
And  holy  men  give  Scripture  for  the  deed; 
Scourged,  and  debased,  no  Briton  stoops  to  save 
A  wretch,  a  coward ;  yes,  iKcause  a  slave! 

Eternal  Nature'  when  thy  giant  hand 
Had  heaved  the  floods,  and  fix'd  the  trembling  land, 
When  life  sprung  startling  at  thy  plastic  call, 
Endless  her  forms,  and  man  the  lord  of  all ! 
Say,  was  that  lordly  form  inspired  by  thee. 
To  wear  eternal  chains  and  bow  the  knee? 
Was  man  ordain'd  the  slave  of  man  to  toil. 
Yoked  witli  the  brutes,  and  fetter'd  to  the  soil; 
Weigh'd  in  a  tyrant's  balance  with  his  gold? 
No! — Nature  siamp'd  us  in  a  heavenly  mould! 
She  bade  no  wretch  his  thankless  labour  urge. 
Nor,  trembling,  take  the  pittance  and  the  scourge ! 
No  homeless  Lybian,  on  the  stormy  deep. 
To  call  upon  his  country's  name,  and  weep ! 

Lo!  once  in  triumph,  on  his  boundless  plain, 
Tlic  quiver'd  chief  of  Conpo  loved  to  reign  ; 
With  fires  proportion'd  to  his  native  sky, 
Strength  in  his  arm,  and  lightning  in  his  eye ; 
Scour d  with  wild  feet  his  sun-illumined  zone. 
The  spear,  the  lion,  and  the  woods,  his  own! 
Or  led  the  combat,  bold  without  a  plan, 
An  artless  savage,  but  a  fearless  man ! 

The  plunderer  came!— alas!  no  glory  smiles 
For  Congo's  chief  on  yonder  Indian  isles; 
For  ever  fall'n !  no  son  of  Nature  now, 
With  Freedom  chartei'd  on  his  manly  brow ! 
Faint,  bleeding,  bound,  he  weeps  the  night  away, 
And  when  the  sea-wind  wafts  the  dewless  day. 
Starts,  with  a  bursting  heart,  for  ever  more 
To  curve  the  sun  that  lighu  their  guilty  shore  1 

The  shrill  horn  blew;  (lo)  at  tliat  alarum  knell 
His  guardian  angel  took  a  last  farewell! 
That  funeral  dii^e  to  darkness  hath  resign'd 
The  fiery  grandeur  of  a  generous  mind ! 
Poor  fetter'd  man !  I  hear  thee  whispering  low 
Unhallow'd  vows  to  Guilt,  the  child  of  Woe! 
Friendless  thy  heart;  and  canst  thou  harbour  there 
A  wish  but  death— a  passion  but  despair? 

The  widow'd  Indian,  when  her  lord  expires 
Mounts  the  dread  pile,  and  braves  the  funeral  fires! 
So  falls  the  heart  at  Thraldom's  bitter  sigh ! 
So  virtue  dies,  the  spouse  of  Libcrly  1 
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But  not  to  Lybia's  barren  climes  alone. 
To  Chili,  or  the  wild  Siberian  lone, 
Relong  the  wretched  heart  and  haggard  eye, 
Degraded  worth,  and  poor  misfortune's  sigh ! — 
Ye  orient  realms,  where  Ganges'  waters  run ! 
Prolific  fields !  dominions  of  the  sun ! 
How  long  your  tribes  hare  trembled  and  obeyed ! 
How  long  was  Timour's  iron  sceptre  sway'd,  (i  i) 
Whose  marshall'd  hosts,  the  lions  of  llic  plain, 
From  Scythia's  northern  mountains  to  the  main. 
Raged  o'er  your  plunder'd  shrines  and  altars  bare, 
With  blazing  torch  and  gory  scymitar, — 
Stunn'd  with  the  cries  of  death  each  gentle  gale. 
And  baihed  in  blood  the  yerdure  of  the  vale ! 
Yet  could  uo  pangs  the  immortal  spirit  tame, 
When  Brama's  children  pcrish'd  for  his  name; 
The  martyr  smiled  beneath  avenging  power. 
And  braved  the  tyrant  in  his  torturing  hour! 

When  Europe  sought  your  subject  realms  to  gain, 
And  stretch'd  her  giant  sceptre  o'er  the  main, 
Taught  her  proud  barks  the  winding  way  to  shape. 
And  braved  the  stormy  spirit  of  the  Cape;  (la) 
Children  of  Brama!  then  was  Mercy  nigh 
To  wash  the  stain  of  blood's  eternal  dye? 
Did  Peace  descend,  to  triumph  and  to  save, 
When  freebom  Britons  cross'd  the  Indian  wave? 
Ah,  no ! — to  more  than  Rome's  ambition  true. 
The  nurse  of  Freedom  gave  it  not  to  you ! 
She  the  bold  route  of  Europe's  guilt  began, 
And,  in  the  march  of  nations,  led  tlie  van ! 

Rich  in  the  gems  of  India's  gaudy  zone. 
And  plunder  piled  from  kingdoms  not  their  own. 
Degenerate  trade !  thy  minions  could  despise 
The  heart-bom  anguish  of  a  thousand  cries; 
Could  lock,  with  impious  hands,  their  teeming  store, 
While  famish'd  nations  died  along  the  shore  :  (i  3) 
Could  mock  the  groans  of  fellow-men,  and  bear 
The  curse  of  kingdoms  peopled  with  despair; 
Could  stamp  disgrace  on  man's  polluted  name, 
And  barter,  with  their  gold,  eternal  shame ! 

But  hark  !  as  bow'd  to  earth  the  Bramin  kneels, 
From  heaTenly  climes  propitious  thunder  peals; 
Of  India's  fate  her  guardian  spirits  tell, 
IVophetic  murmurs  breathing  on  the  shell, 
And  solemn  sounds  tliat  awe  the  list'ning  mind. 
Roll  on  the  azure  paths  of  every  wind. 

•  Foes  of  mankind !  (her  guardian  spirits  say,} 
Revolving  ages  bring  tlie  bitter  day. 
When  Heaven's  unerring  arm  shall  fall  on  you, 
And  blood  for  blood  these  Indian  plains  bedew; 
Nine  limes  have  Brama  *s  wheels  of  lightning  huri'd 
His  awful  presence  o'er  the  alarmed  world  ;  (14) 
Nine  times  hath  Guilt,  through  all  his  giant  frame, 
Convulsive  trembled,  as  the  Mighty  came ; 
Nine  times  hath  suffering  Mercy  spared  in  vain — 
But  Heaven  shall  burst  her  starry  gates  again! 
He  comes!  dread  Brama  shakes  the  sunless  sky 
With  murmuring  wrath,  and  thunders  from  on  high, 
Heaven's  fiery  horse,  beneath  his  warrior  form, 
Paws  the  light  clouds,  and  gallops  on  the  storm ! 
Wide  waves  his  flickering  sword ;  his  bright  arms  glow 
Like  summer  suns,  and  light  the  world  below ! 


Earth,  and  hor  trembling  isles  in  Ocean's  bed, 
Are  shook ;  and  Nature  rocks  beneath  his  tread ! 

«  To  pour  redress  on  India's  injured  realm. 
The  oppressor  to  dethrone,  the  proud  to  whelm ; 
To  chase  destruction  from  her  plunder'd  shore 
With  arts  and  arms  that  triumph'd  once  before. 
The  tenth  Avatar  comes !  at  Heaven's  command 
Shall  Seriswatiee  wave  her  hallow'd  wand  I 
And  Camdeo  bright,  and  Ganesa  sublime,  (i5) 
Shall  bless  with  joy  their  own  propitious  clime ! — 
Come,  Heavenly  Powers!  primeval  peace  restore! 
Love! — Mercy! — Wisdom! — rule  for  evermore!* 


PART  II. 


ANALYSIS. 


Aposteopbs  to  the  power  of  Love — its  intimate 
nection  with  generous  and  social  Sensibility — «Uiision 
to  that  beautiful  passage  in  the  beginning  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  which  represents  the  happiness  of  Paradise 
itself  incomplete,  till  love  was  superadded  to  its  other 
blessings — the  dreams  of  future  felicity  which  a  lively 
imagination  is  apt  to  cheri&h,  when  hope  is  animaicd 
by  refined  attachment — this  disposition  to  combine,  in 
one  imaginary  scene  of  residence,  all  that  is  pleasing  in 
our  estimate  of  happiness,  compared  to  the  skill  of  the 
great  artist  who  personified  perfect  beauty,  in  the  pictnre 
of  Venus,  by  an  assemblage  of  the  most  beautiful  fiea- 
tures  he  could  find — a  summer  and  winter  evening  de> 
scribed,  as  they  may  be  supposed  to  arise  in  the  mind 
of  one  who  wishes,  with  enthusiasm,  for  the  anion  of 
friendship  and  retirement. 

Hope  and  Imagination  inseparable  agenia  cien  in 
those  contemplative  moments  when  our  inagination 
wanders  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  worid,  our  minds 
are  not  unattended  with  an  impression  that  ^vc  shall 
some  day  have  a  wider  and  distinct  pro^)ect  of  the  uni- 
verse, instead  of  the  partial  glimpse  we  now  enjoy. 

The  last  and  most  sublime  influence  of  ll<^>e  is  the 
concluding  topic  of  the  poem — the  predominance  of  a 
belief  in  a  future  state  over  the  terrors  attendant  on 
dissolution — the  bane^l  influence  of  tliat  sceptical  phi- 
losophy which  bars  us  from  such  comforts — allusioa  to 
the  fate  of  a  8uicide-««pisode  of  Conrad  and  EUenore 
— conclusion. 


In  joyous  youth,  what  soul  hath  never  known 
Thought,  feeling,  taste,  harmonious  to  its  own  ? 
Who  hath  not  paused  while  Beauty's  pensive  eye 
Ask'd  from  his  heart  the  homage  of  a  sigh  ? 
Who  liatli  not  own'd,  with  rapture-smitten  frame. 
The  power  of  grace,  the  magic  of  a  name? 

There  be,  perhaps,  who  barren  hearts  avow, 
Cold  as  the  rocks  on  Tomeo's  hoary  brow ! 
There  be,  whose  loveless  wisdom  never  fail'd. 
In  self-adoring  pride  securely  mail'd  : — 
But,  triumph  not,  ye  peace-enamouf'd  few ! 
Fire,  Nature,  Genius,  never  dwelt  with  yon  1 
For  you  no  fancy  consecrates  the  scene 
Where  rapture  utter'd  vows,  and  wept  between  ; 
'T  is  yours,  unmoved,  to  sever  and  to  meet; 
No  pledge  is  sacred,  and  no  home  is  sweet  *    . 
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Who  chat  woald  ask  a  tieart  to  duloen  wed. 
The  waTdeas  calm»  the  ilumbcr  of  Uie  dead  7 
No ;  die  wild  biias  of  Nature  needi  alloy, 
And  fear  and  sorrow  fan  the  fire  of  joy  i 
And  say.  without  oor  liop^,  without  our  fean» 
Wiihoui  the  bome  that  pli(>h(ed  love  endean, 
Witlioul  tljc  soaile  from  partial  beauty  won. 
Oh !  what  were  mao  I — a  world  wiiliout  a  sua. 

Till  Hymen  brought  his  loTe-delighted  hour* 
There  dwelt  oo  joy  in  Eden's  rosy  bower ! 
In  vain  iho  viewless  seraph  lingering  there, 
A(  starry  midDtght  charm'd  the  silent  air ; 
In  Tain  the  wild-bird  caroU'd  on  the  steep. 
To  hail  the  sun,  slow  wheeling  from  the  deep ; 
In  vain,  to  soothe  ilie  solitary  shade, 
Afrial  notes  in  mingling  measure  play'd ; 
The  summer  wind  that  shook  the  spangled  tree, 
The  wbisperiog  wave,  the  murmur  of  the  bee; — 
Slill  slowly  pass'd  the  melancholy  day, 
And  still  the  stranger  wist  not  where  to  stray. 
The  world  was  sad ! — the  garden  was  a  wild  1 
And  man,  the  hermit,  sigh'd — till  woman  smiled! 

True,  the  sad  power  to  generous  hearts  may  bring 
Delirious  anguish  on  his  fiery  wing; 
Barr'd  from  delight  by  fote's  untimely  hand, 
By  wealthlesa  lot,  or  pitiless  command ; 
Or  doom'd  to  gaxe  on  beauties  that  adorn 
The  smile  of  triumph  or  the  frown  of  scorn ; 
While  Memory  watches  o'er  the  sad  review, 
Of  joys  that  faded  like  the  morning  dew; 
Peace  may  depart — and  life  and  nature  seem 
A  barren  path,  a  wildness,  and  a  dream ! 

But  can  the  noble  mind  for  ever  brood, 
The  willing  victim  of  a  weary  mood, 
On  heartless  cares  that  squander  life  away. 
And  cloud  young  Genius  brightening  into  day?— 
Shame  to  the  coward  thought  that  e'er  belray'd 
The  noon  of  manhood  to  a  myrtle  shade ! — (i6) 
If  Hope's  creative  spirit  cannot  raise 
One  trophy  sacred  to  thy  future  days. 
Scorn  the  dull  crowd  that  haunt  the  gloomy  shrine. 
Of  hopeless  love  to  murmur  and  repine ! 
But,  should  a  sigh  of  milder  mood  express 
Thy  heart-warm  wishes,  true  to  happiness. 
Should  fleaven's  fair  harbinger  delight  to  pour 
Her  blissful  visions  on  thy  pensive  hour, 
rVo  tear  to  blot  thy  memory's  pictured  page, 
No  fears  but  such  as  fancy  can  assuage : 
Though  thy  wild  heart  some  hapless  hour  may  miss 
The  peaceful  tenor  of  unvaried  bliss 
(For  love  pursues  an  ever-devious  race, 
True  to  the  winding  lineaments  of  grace)  ; 
Yet  slill  may  lion  her  talisman  employ 
To  snatch  from  Heaven  anticipated  joy, 
And  all  her  kindred  energies  impart 
That  burn  the  brightest  in  the  purest  heart. 

Wlien  first  the  Rhodian's  mimic  art  array'd 
The  queen  of  Beauty  in  her  Cyprian  shade, 
The  happy  masler  mingled  on  bis  piece 
Each  look  that  charm'd  htm  in  the  fair  of  Greece. 
To  fonlileas  Nature  trne,  he  stole  a  grace 
From  every  finer  form  and  sweeter  face; 


And  as  he  sojoum'd  on  the  ^ean  islet, 
Woo'd  all  their  love,  and  treasured  all  tlieir  smiles ; 
Then  glow'd  the  tints,  pure,  precious,  and  refined. 
And  mortal  charms  seera'd  heavenly  when  combined! 
Love  on  the  picture  smiled  !  Expression  pour'd 
Her  mingling  spirit  there — and  Greece  adored ! 

So  thy  fair  hand,  enamonr'd  Fancy !  gleans 
The  treasured  pictures  of  a  thousand  scenes; 
Thy  pencil  traces  on  the  lover's  tliought 
Some  cottage-home,  from  towns  and  toil  remote. 
Where  love  and  lore  may  claim  alternate  honrs, 
With  Peace  embosom'd  in  Idalian  bowers! 
Remote  from  busy  Life's  bewilder'd  way, 
O'er  all  his  heart  shall  Taste  and  Beauty  sway  I 
Free  on  the  sunny  slope,  or  winding  shore, 
WMth  hermit  steps  to  wander  and  adore  ! 
Tlicre  shall  he  love,  when  genial  mom  appears. 
Like  pensive  Beauty  smiling  in  her  tears, 
To  watch  the  brightening  roses  of  the  sky, 
And  muse  on  Nature  with  a  poet's  eye! — 
And  when  the  sun's  last  splendour  lights  the  deep. 
The  woods  and  waves,  and  murmuring  winds  asleep ; 
When  fiiry  harps  th'  Hesperian  planet  hail, 
.And  the  lone  cuckoo  sighs  along  the  vale. 
His  path  shall  be  where  streamy  mountains  swell 
Their  shadowy  grandeur  o'er  the  narrow  dell, 
W'here  mouldering  piles  and  forests  intervene. 
Mingling  with  darker  tints  the  living  green ; 
No  circling  hills  his  ravish'd  eye  to  bound, 
Heaven,  Earth,  and  Ocean,  blazing  all  around. 

The  moon  is  up — the  watch-tower  dimly  hums — 
And  dowp  the  vale  his  sober  step  returns; 
But  pauses  oft,  as  winding  rocks  convey 
The  still  sweet  H\\  of  music  far  away ; 
And  oft  he  lingers  from  his  home  awhile 
To  watch  the  dying  notes ! — and  start,  and  smile ! 

Let  Winter  come !  let  polar  spirits  sweep 
The  darkening  world,  and  tempest-troubled  deep! 
Though  bonndlcM  snows  the  wither'd  heath  deform, 
And  the  dim  sun  scarce  wanders  through  the  storm. 
Yet  sliall  the  smile  of  social  love  repay, 
With  mental  light,  the  melancholy  dayl 
And,  when  its  short  and  sullen  noon  is  o'er. 
The  ice-chain'd  waters  slumbering  on  the  shore. 
How  bright  the  feggots  in  his  little  hall 
Blase  on  the  hearth,  and  vrarm  the  pictured  wall ! 

How  blest  he  names,  in  Love's  familiar  tone. 
The  kind  fair  friend,  by  Nature  mark'd  his  own ; 
And,  in  the  waveless  mirror  of  his  mind, 
Views  the  fleet  years  of  pleasure  left  behind. 
Since  Anna's  empire  o'er  his  heart  began  ! 
Since  first  he  call'd  her  his  before  the  holy  man  I 

Trim  the  gay  taper  in  his  rustic  dome, 
And  light  the  wintry  paradise  of  home; 
And  let  the  half-uncurtain'd  window  hail 
Some  way-worn  man  benighted  in  tlie  vale! 
Now,  while  the  moaning  night-wind  rages  high. 
As  sweep  the  shot-stars  down  the  troubled  sky, 
While  fiery  hosts  in  Heaven's  wide  circle  play. 
And  balbe  in  lurid  light  the  milky-way. 
Safe  from  the  storm,  the  meteor,  and  the  shower. 
Some  pleasing  page  shall  charm  the  solemn  hour— 
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With  paihos  shall  command,  with  wit  beguile, 
A  generous  tear  of  anguish,  or  a  smile — 
Thy  woes,  Arion!  (17)  and  thy  simple  tale, 
O'er  all  the  heart  shall  triumph  and  prevail ! 
Charm'd  as  they  read  the  verse  too  sadly  true, 
How  gallant  Albert,  and  his  weary  crew. 
Heaved  all  tlieir  guns,  iheir  foundering  bark  to  save, 
And  toil'd — and  shriek'd — and  perislt'd  on  the  wave ! 

Yes,  at  the  dead  of  night,  by  Lonna's  steep. 
The  seaman's  cry  was  heard  along  the  deep ; 
There  on  his  funeral  waters,  dark  and  wild. 
The  dying  fiilher  blest  his  darling  child ! 
Oh!  Mercy,  sliield  her  innocence,  he  cried. 
Spent  on  the  prayer  his  bursting  heart,  and  died ! 

Or  they  will  learn  how  generous  worth  sublimes 
The  robber  Moor,(i8)  and  pleads  for  all  his  crimes'. 
How  poor  Amelia kiss'd,  with  many  a  tear. 
His  hand  blood-stain'd,  but  ever,  ever  dear! 
Hung  on  the  tortured  bosom  of  her  lord, 
And^wept  and  pray'd  perdition  from  his  sword! 
Nor  sought  in  vain !  at  that  heart-piercing  cry 
The  strings  of  Nature  crack'd  with  agony ! 
He,  with  delirious  laugh,  the  da^er  hurl'd, 
And  burst  the  tics  that  bound  him  to  the  world! 

Turn  from  his  dying  words,  that  smite  with  steel 
The  shuddering  ihougbis,  or  wind  then  on  the  wheel — 
Turn  to  the  gentler  melodies  that  suit 
Thalia's  harp,  or  Pan's  Arcadian  lute; 
Or,  down  ihe  stream  of  Truth's  historic  page, 
From  clime  to  clime  descend,  from  age  to  age ! 

Yet  there,  perhaps,  may  darker  scenes  obtrude 
Than  Fancy  fashions  in  her  wildest  mood  ; 
There  shall  he  pause  with  horrent  brow,  to  rate 
What  millions  died — that  Caesar  might  be  great !( 19) 
Or  learn  the  fate  that  bleeding  thousands  bore, 
March'd  by  their  Charles  to  Dnciper's  swampy  shore  ;(2o) 
Faint  in  his  wounds,  and  shivering  in  the  blast, 
The  Swedish  soldier  sunk — and  groan'd  his  last! 
File  after  file  the  stormy  showers  benumb. 
Freeze  every  standard-sheet,  and  hush  the  drum! 
Horseman  and  horse  confess'd  the  bitter  pang, 
And  arms  and  warriors  fell  with  hollow  clang! 
Yet,  ere  he  sunk  in  Nature's  last  repose. 
Ere  life's  warm  torrent  to  the  fountain  froze. 
The  dying  man  to  Sweden  turn'd  his  eye. 
Thought  of  his  home,  and  closed  it  with  a  sigh ! 
Imperial  Pride  look'd  sullen  on  his  plight. 
And  Charles  beheld— nor  shudder'd  at  the  sight  I 

Above,  below,  in  Ocean,  Earth,  and  Sky, 
Thy  fairy  worlds.  Imagination,  lie, 
And  HoPB  attends,  companion  of  the  way. 
Thy  dream  by  night,  thy  visions  of  the  day! 
In  yonder  pensile  orb,  and  every  sphere 
That  gems  the  starry  girdle  of  the  year ; 
In  those  unmeasured  worlds,  she  bids  thee  tell, 
Puro  from  their  God,  created  millions  dwell, 
Whose  names  and  natures,  unreveal'd  below, 
We  yet  shall  learn,  and  wonder  as  we  know; 
For,  as  lona's  saint,(ai)  a  giant  form. 
Throned  on  her  towers,  conversing  with  the  storm 
(When  o'er  each  Runic  altar,  weed-entwined, 
The  vesper  clock  tolls  mournful  to  the  wind). 


Counts  every  wave-worn  isle,  and  mounCain  hoar. 
From  Hilda  to  the  green  feme's  shore; 
So,  when  thy  pure  and  renovated  mind 
This  perishable  dust  hath  left  behind. 
Thy  seraph  eye  shall  count  the  starry  train. 
Like  distant  isles  embosom'd  in  the  main ; 
Rapt  to  the  shrine  where  motion  first  began. 
And  light  and  lifie  in  mingling  torrent  ran; 
From  whence  each  bright  rotundity  was  hurl'd. 
The  throne  of  God, — the  centre  of  the  world! 

Oh !  vainly  wise,  the  moral  Muse  bath  sang 
That  suasive  Hops  bath  but  a  Syren  tongue  I 
True;  she  may  sport  with  life's  untnior'd  dny, 
Nor  heed  the  solace  of  its  last  decay, 
The  guileless  heart  her  happy  mansion  spurn. 
And  part,  like  Ajut — never  to  return  !(2a) 


But  yet,  methinks,  when  Wisdom  shall 
The  grief  and  passions  of  our  greener  age,  , 

Though  dull  the  close  of  life,  and  far  awuy 
Each  flower  that  hail'd  the  dawning  of  the  day  ; 
Yet  o'er  her  lovely  hopes,  that  once  were  dear. 
The  time-taught  spirit,  pensive,  not  severe, 
With  milder  grieh  her  aged  eye  shall  fill. 
And  weep  their  ^sehood,  though  she  love  thena  still! 


Thus,  with  forgiving  tears,  and  reconciled. 
The  king  of  Judah  mourn'd  his  rebel  child  f 
Musing  on  days,  when  yet  the  guiltless  boy 
Smiled  on  his  sire,  and  fill'd  his  heart  with  joy! 
My  Absalom !  the  voice  of  Nature  cred : 
Oh !  that  for  thee  thy  father  could  have  died! 
For  bloody  was  the  deed,  and  rashly  done. 
That  slew  my  Absalom  I — my  son ! — my  son ! 

Unfading  Hope!  when  life's  last  embers  bum. 
When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return! 
Heaven  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful  hour; 
Oh!  then,  thy  kingdom  comes!  immortal  Powder! 
What  though  each  spark  of  earth-bom  rapture  fly 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  cloang  eye! 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seniph  hands  convey 
The  morning  dream  of  lifu's  eternal  day — 
Then,  then,  the  triumph  and  the  trance  be|pn. 
And  all  the  phoenix  spirit  burns  within  I 

Oh!  deep-enchanting  prelude  to  repose. 
The  dawn  of  bliss,  the  twilight  of  our  woes! 
Yet  half  1  hear  the  panting  spirit  sigh, 
It  is  a  dread  and  awful  thing  to  die! 
Mysterious  worlds,  untravell'd  by  the  sun! 
Where  Time's  far-wandering  tide  has  never  run. 
From  your  unfalhom'd  shades,  and  viewless  spheres, 
A  warning  comes,  unheard  by  other  ears. 
'T  is  Heaven's  commanding  trumpet,  long  and  loud. 
Like  Sinai's  thunder,  pealing  from  the  cloud! 
While  Nature  hears,  with  terror-mingled  trust, 
The  shock  that  hurls  her  fabric  to  the  dust : 
And,  like  the  trembling  Hebrew,  when  he  trod 
The  roaring  waves,  and  call'd  upon  his  God, 
With  mortal  terrors  clouds  immortal  bliss. 
And  shrieks,  and  hovers  o'er  the  dark  abyss ! 

Daughter  of  Faith !  awake,  arise,  illume 
The  dread  unknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb ; 
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Melt,  mnd  dispel,  ye  spectre-doubts,  that  roll 
GmmeriaD  darkness  on  the  parting  soul ! 
Fly,  like  tiie  moon-eyed  herald  of  dismay, 
Cha«ed  on  his  night-steed  by  the  sUr  of  day! 
The  strife  is  o'er^tfae  pangs  of  Nature  close. 
And  life's  last  rapture  iriumphs  o'er  her  woes. 
Hark!  as  ibe  spirit  eyes,  with  eagle  gaie, 
Tite  noon  of  Heaven  undaziled  by  the  blaze, 
On  heavenly  winds  that  waft  her  to  the  sky. 
Float  the  sweet  tones  of  siar-bom  melody; 
Wild  as  that  ballow'd  anthem  sent  to  hail 
Bethlehem's  shepherds  in  the  lonely  vale. 
When  Jordan  hush'd  his  waves,  and  midnight  still 
Watdi'd  on  the  holy  towers  of  ZioD  hill  I 

Soul  of  the  just!  companion  of  the  dead ! 
Where  is  thy  home,  and  whither  art  thou  fled? 
Back  to  its  heavenly  source  thy  being  goes, 
Swiff  as  the  comet  wheels  to  whence  he  rose; 
Doom'd  on  his  airy  path  awhile  to  bum, 
And  doom'd,  like  thee,  to  travel,  and  reuirn.^ 
Hark !  from  the  world's  exploding  centre  driven, 
With  sounds  that  shook  the  firmament  of  Heaven, 
Careers  the  6ery  giant,  fast  and  far, 
On  bickering  wheels,  and  adamantine  car; 
From  planet  whirl'd  to  planet  more  remote. 
He  visits  realms  beyond  the  reach  of  thought; 
Bat  wheeling  homeward,  when  his  course  is  run. 
Curbs  the  red  yoke,  and  mingles  with  the  sun ! 
So  hatlj  the  traveller  of  earth  unfurl'd 
Her  trembling  wings,  emerging  from  the  world; 
And  o'er  the  path  by  mortal  never  trod. 
Sprung  to  her  source,  the  bosom  of  her  Cod! 

Oh !  lives  there,  Heaven !  beneath  thy  dread  expanse, 
One  hopeless,  dark  idolator  of  Chance, 
Content  to  fec-d,  with  pleasures  unrefined. 
The  lukewarm  passions  of  a  lowly  mind; 
Who,  mouldering  earthward,  'reft  of  every  trust, 
In  joyless  union  wedded  to  the  dust, 
Could  all  his  parting  energy  dismiss, 
And  call  this  barren  world  sufficient  bliss?— 
There  live,  alas!  of  heaven-directed  mien, 
Of  cultured  soul,  and  sapient  eye  serene, 
Who  liail  thee,  Man !  the  pilgrim  of  a  day, 
Spouse  of  the  worm,  and  brother  of  the  clay, 
Frail  as  the  leaf  in  Autumn's  yellow  bower, 
Dust  m  the  wind,  or  dew  upon  the  flower; 
A  friendless  slave,  a  child  without  a  sire, 
Whose  mortal  life,  and  momentary  fire, 
Lights  fo  the  grave  his  chance^reated  form, 
As  ocean-wrecks  illuminate  the  storm ; 
And,  when  the  gun's  tremendous  flash  is  o'er, 
To  night  and  silence  sink  for  evermore! — 

Are  these  the  pompous  tidings  ye  proclaim, 
Lights  of  the  worid,  and  demi-gods  of  Fame? 
Is  this  your  triumph — this  your  proud  applause. 
Children  of  Truth,  and  champions  of  her  cause? 
For  this  hath  Science  search'd,  on  weary  wing. 
By  shone  and  sea — each  mute  and  living  thing! 
Lannch'd  with  Iberia's  pilot  from  the  steep, 
To  worlds  unknown,  and  isles  beyond  the  deep  ? 
Or  round  the  cope  her  liring  chariot  driven, 
Aod  wheel'd  in  triumph  through  the  signs  of  Heaven  ? 


Oh !  suited  Science,  hast  tliou  wandered  thera^ 
To  waft  us  home  the  message  of  despair  7 
Then  bind  the  palm,  thy  sage's  brow  to  suit, 
Of  blasted  leaf,  and  deatli-distiliing  fruit! 
Ah  me!  the  laurell'd  wreath  that  Murder  rears. 
Blood-nursed,  and  water'd  by  the  widow's  tears, 
Seems  not  so  foul,  so  tainted,  and  so  dread, 
As  waves  the  night-shade  round  the  sceptic  bead. 
What  is  the  bigofs  torch,  the  tyrant's  chahi? 
I  smile  on  death,  if  Heaven-ward  Hope  remain » 
But,  if  the  warring  winds  of  Nature's  suifs 
Be  all  the  faithless  charter  of  my  life, 
If  Chance  awaked,  inexorable  power. 
This  frail  and  feverish  being  of  an  hour; 
Doom'd  o'er  the  world's  precarious  scene  to  sweep, 
Swift  as  the  tempest  travels  on  the  deep, 
To  know  Delight  but  by  her  parting  smile, 
And  toil,  and  wish,  and  weep  a  little  while; 
Then  melt,  ye  elements,  that  form'd  in  vain 
This  troubled  pulse,  and  visionary  brain ! 
Fade,  ye  wild  flowers,  memorials  of  my  doom, 
And  sink,  ye  stars,  that  light  me  to  the  tomb  I ' 
Truth,  ever  lovely,— since  the  world  began, 
The  foe  of  tyrants,  and  the  friend  of  man,— 
How  can  thy  words  from  balmy  slumber  start 
Reposing  Virtue,  pillow'd  on  the  heart ! 
Yet,  if  thy  voice  the  note  of  thunder  roll'd, 
And  that  were  true  which  Nature  never  told. 
Let  Wisdom  smile  not  on  her  conquer'd  field ; 
i  No  rapture  dawns,  no  treasure  is  reveal'd ! 
j  Oh !  let  her  read,  nor  loudly,  nor  elate, 
I  The  doom  that  bars  us  from  a  better  fate  ; 
But,  sad  as  angels  for  the  good  man's  sin, 
Weep  to  record,  and  blush  to  give  it  in! 

And  well  may  Doubt,  tlie  mother  of  Dismay, 

Pause  at  her  martyr's  tomb,  and  read  the  lay. 
j  Down  by  the  wilds  of  yon  deserted  vale. 

It  darkly  hints  a  melancholy  tale ! 

There,  as  the  homeless  madman  sits  alone. 

In  hollow  winds  he  hears  a  spirit  moan ! 

And  there,  they  say,  a  wizard  orgie  crowds, 
j  When  the  Moon  lights  her  watch-tower  in  the  clouds. 

Poor  lost  Alonzo !  Fate's  neglected  child ! 

Mild  be  tlie  doom  of  Heaven — as  thou  wert  mild ! 

For  oh !  thy  heart  in  holy  mould  was  cast. 

And  all  thy  deeds  were  blameless,  but  (he  l«tf. 

Poor  lost  Alonzo !  still  I  seem  to  hear 

The  clod  that  struck  thy  hollow-sounding  bier! 

When  Friendship  paid,  in  speechless  sorrow  drown'd. 

Thy  midnight  rites,  but  not  on  ballow'd  ground  ! 

Cease,  every  joy,  to  glimmer  no  my  mind, 
But  leave — oh!  leave  the  light  of  Hopb  behind ! 
What  though  my  winged  hours  of  bliss  have  been, 
Like  angel-visits,  few  and  far  between, 
Her  musing  mood  shall  every  pang  appease. 
And  charm — when  pleasures  lose  the  power  to  please! 
Yes,  let  each  rapture,  dear  to  Natiuv,  flee: 
Close  not  the  light  of  Fortune's  stormy  sea- 
Mirth,  Music,  Friendship,  Love's  propitious  smile. 
Chase  every  care,  and  charm  a  little  while, 
Ecstatic  throbs  the  fluttering  heart  employ. 
And  all  ber  strings  are  harmonized  tu  joy ! — 
But  why  so  short  is  Love's  delighted  hour? 
Why  fades  the  dew  on  Beauty's  sweetest  flower  ? 
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why  can  no  hymned  charm  of  music  heal 
The  sleepless  woes  impawion'd  spirits  fed  ? 
Can  Fancy's  fairy  hands  no  Tcil  create. 
To  hide  the  sad  realities  of  faicT 

No !  not  the  quaint  remark,  the  sapient  rule, 
Nor  all  the  pride  of  Wisdom's  worldly  school, 
Have  power  to  soothe,  unaided  and  alone, 
The  heart  that  ribrales  to  a  feeling  tone  I 
When  stepdame  Nature  every  bliss  recalls. 
Fleet  as  the  meteor  o'er  the  desert  falls ; 
When,  'reft  of  all,  yon  widow'd  sire  appears 
A  lonely  hermit  in  the  Tale  of  years; 
Sav,  can  the  world  one  joyous  thought  bestow 
To  Friendship,  weepinj;  at  the  couch  of  Woe? 
No  !  but  a  briphler  soothes  the  last  adieu, — 
Souls  of  impassion'd  mould,  she  speaks  to  you ! 
I   Weep  not,  she  says,  at  Nature's  transient  pain. 
Congenial  spirits  part  to  meet  again ! 

What  plaintive  sobs  thy  filial  spirit  drew. 
What  sorrow  choked  thy  long  and  last  adieu ! 
Daughter  of  Conrad!   when  he  heard  his  knell. 
And  bade  his  country  and  his  child  farewell ! 
Doom'd  the  long  isles  of  Sydney-cove  to  sec. 
The  martyr  of  his  crimes,  but  true  to  thee  ? 
Thrice  the  sad  father  tore  thee  from  his  heart. 
And  thrice  retum'd,  to  bless  ihee,  and  to  part ; 
Thrice  from  his  trembling  lips  he  murmur'd  low 
The  plaint  that  own'd  unutterable  woe; 
Till  Faith,  prevailing  o'er  his  sullen  doom, 
As  bursts  the  mom  on  night's  unfaihom'd  gloom. 
Lured  his  dim  eye  to  deathless  hopes  sublime, 
Beyond  the  realms  of  Nature  and  of  Time ! 

•  And  weep  not  thus,*  be  cried,  •  young  Ellcnorc, 
My  bosom  bleeds,  but  soon  shall  bleed  no  more! 
Short  sliall  this  half-extinguish'd  spirit  bum, 
And  soon  ihe-se  limbs  to  kindred  dust  return ! 
But  not,  my  child,  with  life's  precarious  fire. 
The  immortal  tics  of  nature  shall  expire; 
Thew  sliall  resist  the  triumph  of  decay, 
When  time  is  o'er,  and  worlds  have  pass'd  away ! 
Cold  in  the  dust  this  perisb'd  heart  may  lie. 
Rut  that  which  warm'd  it  once  shall  never  die! 
That  spark  unburied  in  its  mortal  frame, 
With  living  light,  etemal,  and  the  same, 
Shall  beam  on  Joy's  interminable  years, 
Unveil'd  by  darkness — unassuaged  by  tears ! 

■  Yet  on  the  barren  shore  and  stormy  deep, 
One  tedious  watch  is  Conrad  doom'd  to  weep; 
But  when  1  gain   the  home  without  a  friend. 
And  press  tlie  uneasy  couch  whure  none  attend. 
This  lost  embrace,  still  chcrish'd  in  my  heart. 
Shall  calm  the  struggling  spirit  ere  it  part! 
Thy  darling  form  shall  seem  to  hover  nigh, 
And  hush  the  groan  of  life's  last  agony ! 

■  Farewell !  when  strangers  lift  thy  father's  bier, 
And  place  my  nameless  stone  without  a  tear; 
When  each  returning  pledge  hath  told  my  child 
That  Conrad's  tomb  is  on  the  desert  piled ; 

And  when  the  dream  of  troubled  Fancy  sees 
Its  lonely  rank  grass  waving  in  the  breeze; 
Who  then  will  soothe  thy  grief,  when  mine  is  oVr? 
Who  will  protect  thee,  hclploss  Ellenon*? 


Shall  secret  scenes  thy  filial  sorrows  hide, 
Scorn'd  by  the  world,  to  factious  guilt  allied? 
Ah  !  no;   methinks  the  generons  and  the  good 
Will  woo  thoe  from  die  shades  of  solitude! 
O'er  friendless  grief  compassion  shall  awake. 
And  smile  on  lanocence,  for  BfercVs  sake  !» 

Inspiring  thought  of  raptnre  yet  to  be. 
The  tears  of  Love  were  hopeless,  but  for  thee ! 
If  in  that  frame  no  deathless  spirit  dwell. 
If  that  faint  murmur  he  the  last  farewell. 
If  Falc  unite  the  faithful  bnt  lo  part, 
Why  is  their  memory  sicred  to  the  heart? 
Why  does  the  brother  of  my  childhood  seem 
Restored  awhile  in  every  pleasing  dream? 
Why  do  I  joy  tlie  lonely  spot  to  view. 
By  artless  friendship  bless'd  when  life  was  new? 

Eternal  Hope  !   wlien  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Peal'd  their  first  notes  to  sonnd  the  march  of  Time, 
Thy  joyous  youth  began — but  not  to  fade. — 
When  all  the  sister  planets  have  decay'd ; 
Wlien  wrapt  in  fire  the  realms  of  ether  glow. 
And  Heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  tlie  world  below ; 
Thou,  undismay'd,  shalt  o'er  the  ruins  smile. 
And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pile ! 


NOTES. 


Note  I,  page  a,  col  i. 

And  aorh  lliy  Mreof^li-iatpirios  ski  tliat  bore 
The  hardy  Byron  to  1ii»  bsiIto  shore. 

The  following  picture  of  his  own  distress,  ^ven  bv 
Byron  in  his  simple  and  interesting  narrative,  justities 
the  description  in  pa[;c  2. 

After  relating  the  barbarity  of  the  Indian  cacique  tfP 
his  child,  he  proceeds  thus: — ■  A  day  or  two  after  we 
put  to  sea  again,  and  crossed  the  great  bay  I  mentioned 
we  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  when  we  first  hauled 
away  to  the  westward.  The  land  here  was  very  low  and 
sandy,  and  something  like  die  month  of  a  river  which 
discharged  itself  into  the  sea,  and  which  h.id  been  takea 
no  notice  of  by  us  before,  as  it  was  so  shallow  that  the 
Indians  were  obliged  to  take  every  thing  out  of  their 
canoes,  and  carry  them  over  land.  We  rowed  up  the 
river  four  or  five  leagues,  and  then  took  into  a  branch 
of  it  that  ran  first  to  the  eastward,  and  then  to  tlir 
northward :  here  it  became  much  narrower,  and  the 
stream  excessively  rapid,  so  that  we  gained  bat  little 
way,  though  we  wrought  very  liard.  At  night  we  laiAled 
upon  its  banks,  and  had  a  most  uncomfortable  lodgii^, 
it  being  a  perfect  swamp,  and  we  had  nothio^  to  cover 
us,  though  it  rained  excessively.  Tlie  Indians  were  little 
better  off  than  we,  as  there  was  no  wood  here  to  make 
their  wigwams;  so  that  all  they  could  do  was  to  prop 
up  the  bark,  which  they  carry  in  the  bottom  of  tbeir 
canoes,  and  shelter  themselves  as  well  as  tlwy  eoukl  lo 
the  leeward  of  it.  Knowing  the  difficulties  iher  hsd  to 
encounter  here,  they  had  provided  diemselves  with  some 
.seal ;  but  we  had  not  a  morsd  to  eat,  after  the  heavy  fa- 
,  tigups  of  the  day,  exceplisjg  a  sort  of  root  we  saw  ibe 
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Indians  nuke  ase  of,  which  was  very  disagreeable  lo 
(lie  uuc  Wc  laboured  all  next  day  aj^ainst  the  stream, 
and  fared  as  we  had  dooe  the  day  before.  The  next 
day  brought  us  to  the  carryiug-place.  Here  w^  plenty 
of  wood,  but  nothing  to  be  got  for  sustenance.  We 
passed  this  night,  as  we  liad  frequently  done,  under  a 
tree;  bat  what  we  suffered  at  this  time  is  not  easy  to  be 
espnesMd.  I  had  been  three  days  at  the  oar  without 
any  kind  of  nourishment  except  the  wretched  root 
above  meotioned.  I  had  no  shirt,  for  it  had  rotted  off 
by  bits,  All  my  clothes  consisted  of  a  short  grieko 
(something  like  a  bear-skin),  a  piece  of  red  clolh  which 
bad  once  been  a  waistcoat,  and  a  ragged  pair  of  trow- 
ien,  wiihoac  shoes  or  stockings.* 

Note  a,  page  a,  col.  a. 
•  Briton  and  a  friead. 


Doo  Patricio  Gedd,  a  Scotch  physician  in  one  of  the 
Spanish  setdements,  hospitably  relieved  Byron  and  hts 
wretched  associates,  of  which  the  commodore  speaks  in 
Ike  warmest  terms  of  gratitude. 

Note  3,  page  a,  col.  a. 
Or  yield  tbe  lyre  of  Bearen  aoocber  •trine. 
The  seren  striogs  of  Apollo's  harp  were  the  symboli- 
cal representation  of  the  seven  planets.     Herschcll,  by 
discoTcriag  an  eighth,  might  be  said  to  add  another 
iiring  to  the  instrument. 

Note  4t  P*?6  2>  ^ol'  >• 
Th«  Sw«(iiih  oge. 
Lionanis. 

Note  5,  page  a,  col.  s. 
Itcep  from  hU  Taalu,  the  Lo&lan  nnrman  flow. 
Uxias  is  the  name  frequently  given  to  Apollo  by 
Greek  writers ;   it  is  met  with  more  than  once  in  the 
Chaphorae  of  .^schylus. 

Note  6,  page  3,  col.  i. 

Coiocfct  e  generoot  ttore  at  ibj  oomaand. 
Like  Boreb'a  rocks  beneath  the  prophet'*  band. 

See  Eiodus,  chap,  xvii,  3,  5,  6. 

Note  7,  page  4>  col.  i . 
Wild  Obi  flies. 
Amoog  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  Obi,  or  Obiali, 
•  the  name  of  a  magical  power,  which  is  believed  by 
ibem  to  affect  the  object  of  its  malignity  with  dismal 
calamities.  Such  a  belief  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
dednced  from  the  superstitions  mythology  of  their  kins- 
loeD  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  I  have,  therefore,  personi- 
fied Obi  as  the  evil  spirit  of  the  AMcan,  althougli  the 
"***fy  of  the  African  tribes  mentions  the  evil  spirits  of 
•heir  religious  creed  by  a  different  appellation. 

Note  8,  page  4*  col.  i. 

— Siblr's  dreary  mine*. 

Mr  Bell  of  Antermony,  in  his  Travels  through  Sibc- 
w,  informs  ns  that  the  name  of  the  country  is  univer- 
•ally  pronounced  Sibir  by  the  Russians. 

Note  9,  page  4,  col.  2. 
PreMging  wrath  to  Poland— and  to  nan  ! 
The  history  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  of  the  mas- 
sacre in  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw,  and  on  the  bridge  of 
Prague,  the  triumphant  entry  of  Suwarrow  into  the 
Nish  capital,  and  the  insult  offered  to  human  nature 


'  by  the  blasphemous  tlianks  offered  up  to  Heaven,  for 
,  victories  obtained  over  men  fighting  in  tlie  aacred  cause 
of  liberty,  by  murderers  and  oppressors,  are  events  ge- 
nerally known. 

Note  10,  page  5,  col.  a. 
The  shrill  born  blew. 

The  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  are  summoned  to 
their  morning  work  by  a  shell  or  horn. 

Note  1 1 ,  page  6,  c<d.  1 . 
How  lOBf  was  Tiaoor's  iron  seepire  tway'd  t 

To  elucidate  tins  passage,  I  shall  subjoin  a  quotation 
from  the  preface  to  Letters  from  a  Hindoo  Rajahy  a 
work  of  elegance  and  celebrity. 

«  The  impostor  of  Mecca  had  establish<^,  as  one  of 
the  principles  of  his  doctrine,  the  merit  of  extending  it 
either  by  persuasion,  or  the  sword,  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  How  steadily  this  injunction  V99S  adhered  to  by 
his  followers,  and  with  what  success  it  was  piuwied,  is 
well  known  to  all  who  are  in  the  least  conversant  in 
history. 

■  The  same  overwhelming  torrent  which  had  inun- 
dated the  greater  part  of  Africa,  burst  its  way  into  the 
very  heart  of  Europe,  and  covering  many  kingdoms  of 
Asia  with  unbounded  desolation,  directed  its  baneful 
course  lo  the  flourishing  provinces  of  Hindostan.  Here 
these  fierce  and  hardy  adventurers,  whose  only  improve- 
ment had  been  in  the  science  of  destruction,  who  add- 
ed the  fury  of  fanaticism  to  the  ravages  of  war,  found 
the  great  end  of  their  conquest  opposed,  by  objects 
which  neither  the  ardour  of  their  persevering  zeal,  nor 
savage  barbarity,  could  surmount.  Huliitudcs  were  sa- 
crificed by  tlie  cruel  hand  of  religious  persecution,  and 
whole  countries  were  deluged  in  blood,  in  the  vain 
hope,  that  by  the  destruction  of  a  part,  the  remainder 
might  be  persuaded,  or  terrified,  into  tijc  profession  of 
Mahomedism.  But  all  these  sanguinary  efforts  were  in- 
effectual; and  at  length,  being  fully  convinced,  that 
though  they  might  extirpate,  they  could  never  hope  to 
convert,  any  number  of  the  Hindoos,  they  relinquished 
the  impracticable  idea  with  whicli  they  had  entered 
upon  their  career  of  conquest,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  the  acquirement  of  the  civil  dominion  and 
almost  universal  empire  of  Hindostan.i« — Lettenfrom 
a  Hindoo  Rajah,  by  Eliza  Hamilton. 

Note  I  a,  page  6,  col.  i. 
And  bravwi  tbe  stormy  spirit  of  the  Cape. 
See  the  description  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  trans- 
lated from  Gamuens,  by  Mickle. 

Note  1 3,  page  6,  col  1. 
While  famish'd  naiions  died  along  tbe  sbore. 

The  following  account  of  British  conduct,  and  its 
consequences,  in  Bengal,  will  afford  a  sufficient  idea  of 
the  fact  alluded  to  in  this  passage. 

After  describing  the  monopoly  of  salt,  belel-nut,  and 
tobacco,  the  historian  proceeds  thus. — «  Money  in  this 
ctirreiit  came  hut  by  drops;  it  could  not  quench  the 
thirst  of  those  who  waited  in  India  to  receive  it.  An 
expedient,  such  as  it  was,  remained  to  quicken  its  pace. 
The  natives  cotild  live  with  little  salt,  Imt  could  not 
want  food.  Some  of  the  agents  saw  themselves  well  si- 
tuated for  collecting  the  rice  into  stores;  they  did  so. 
They  knew  tlie  Gcntoos  would  rather  die  than  violate 
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the  principles  of  their  religion  by  eating  flesh.  The 
altematire  would  therefore  be  between  giving  what  they 
had,  or  dying.  The  inhabitants  sunk,— they  that  cul- 
tivated  the  land,  and  saw  the  harvest  at  the  disposal  of 
others,  planted  in  doubt — scarcity  ensued.  Then  the 
monopoly  was  easier  managed^  sickness  ensued.  In 
some  districts  the  languid  living  left  the  bodies  of  their 
numerous  dead  unburied.* — Short  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Transactions  in  (/te  East  Indies^  page  i45. 

Note  i4i  page  6,  col.  i. 

Nib*  ttmm  have  Brtna't  wIimU  of  lighiBino  harl'd 
Bit  awtal  prMraos  o'er  the  tlamod  world. 

Among  the  sublime  fictions  of  the  Hindoo  mythology, 
it  is  one  article  of  belief,  that  the  Deity  Brama  has  des- 
cended nine  times  upon  the  world  in  various  forms,  and 
that  he  is  yet  to  appear  a  tenth  time,  in  the  figure  of  a 
warrior  upon  a  white  horse,  to  cut  off  all  incorrigible 
offenders.  Avatar  is  the  word  used  to  express  his  de- 
scent 

Note  1 5,  page  6,  col.  a. 

Shall  Sarbwattoe  war*  bar  haliow'd  wand ! 
And  Caadoo  bright,  and  GaooM  ■•Mine— 

r»mA0,n  is  the  God  of  Love  in  the  mythology  of  tlie 
Hindoos.  Ganesa  and  Seriswattee  correspond  to  the 
pagan  deities,  Janus  and  Minerva. 

Note  1 6,  page  7,  col.  i. 

The  aeoa  of  atanhood  to  a  aiyrUe  ibade  I 

Saorod  to  Yoaai  ii  the  myrtle  thade.— Dbtdm. 

Note  17,  page  8,  col.  i. 
Thy  woea.  Arion  1 
Falconer,  in  his  poem   The  Shipwreck,  speaks  of 
himself  by  the  name  of  Arion.    See  FALCOHia's  Ship- 
wreckf  canio  III. 


Note  18,  page  8,  col.  1. 
The  robber  Moor! 
See  Schillbb's  tragedy  of  Tfie  Bobbers^  scene  ▼. 

Note  19,  page  8,  col.  i. 
What  nlllloD*  died— that  Cnar  aigbt  be  sreai! 

The  carnage  occasioned  by  the  wars  of  Juliiu  Caesar 
has  been  usually  estimated  at  two  millions  of  men. 

Note  20,  page  8,  col.  i. 

Or  learn  tbe  fkte  ibat  bleediei;  iboaiaad*  bore, 
Starch 'd  by  their  Charles  to  Doelper'a  nnmpj  ahote. 

«  In  this  extremityw  (says  the  biographer  of  Charles  XII 
of  Sweden,  speaking  of  his  military  exploits  before  the 
battle  of  Pultowa),  >the  memorable  winter  of  1709, 
which  was  still  more  remarkable  in  that  part  of  Europe 
than  in  France,  destroyed  numbers  of  his  troops ;  far 
Charles  resolved  to  brare  the  seasons  as  he  had  done  his 
enemies,  and  ventured  to  make  long  marches  dnriog 
this  mortal  cold.  It  was  in  one  of  tliese  marches  that 
two  thousand  men  fell  down  dead  with  cold  before  his 
eyes.» 

Note  ai,  page  8,  col.  i. 
——  A»  loaa'i  wlat. 

The  natives  of  the  island  of  lona  have  an  o|Mokm  dial 
on  certain  evenings  every  year  the  tutelary  saiol  Coinmba 
is  seen  on  the  top  of  tlie  church  spires  counting  the 
surrounding  blands,  to  see  that  they  have  not  been  soak 
by  the  power  of  witcfacraf  L 

Note  la,  page  8,  col.  a. 
And  part,  like  Ajot,— never  to  retam! 
See  the  history  of  Ajut  and  AiViiiKGArr   in  TV 
Rambler, 


IN  THREE  PARTS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Moat  of  the  popular  histories  of  England,  as  well  as 
of  the  American  war,  give  an  authentic  account  of  the 
desolation  of  Wyoming,  in  Pennsylvania,  which  took 
place  in  1778,  by  an  incursion  of  the  Indians.  The 
Scenery  and  Incidents  of  the  following  Poem  are  con- 
nected with  that  event.  The  testimonies  of  historians 
and  travellers  concur  in  describing  the  infant  colony  as 
one  of  the  happiest  spots  of  human  existence,  for  tlie 
hospitable  and  innocent  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  climate.  In  an  evil  hour,  the  jimction  of  Eu- 
ropean with  Indian  arms,  converted  this  terrestrial  pa- 
radise into  a  frightful  waste.  Mr  Isaac  Wild  informs 
tis,  that  the  ruins  of  many  of  the  Tillages,  perforated 
with  balls,  and  bearing  marks  of  conflagration,  were 
still  preserved  by  the  recent  inliabitants,  when  he  tra- 
velled through  America  in  1 796. 


PART  I. 


I. 

On  Susquebana's  side,  ^ir  Wyoming! 
Although  the  wild-flower  on  thy  ruin'd  wall 
And  roofless  homes,  a  sad  remembrance  brin|; 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall ; 
Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their  morn  restore. 
Sweet  land !  may  I  thy  lost  delights  recall. 
And  paint  thy  Gertrude  in  her  bowers  of  yore. 
Whose  beauty  was  the  love  of  Pennsylvania's  shore! 

II. 

Delightful  Wyoming!  beneath  thy  skies. 

The  happy  shepherd  swains  had  nought  to  do 

But  feed  their  flocks  on  green  declivities. 

Or  skim  perchance  thy  lake  with  light  canoe. 

From  mom  till  evening's  sweeter  pastime  grew. 

With  timbrel,  when  beneath  the  forests  brown, 

Thy  lovely  maidens  would  the  dance  renew. 
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And  aye  those  sunoy  mouDtaiiis  half-way  down 
Would  echo  flagelet  from  aome  romantic  town. 

111. 
Then,  where  of  Indian  hills  the  daylight  takes 
His  leare,  how  mi«ht  you  the  flamingo  see 
Disporting  like  a  meteor  on  the  lakes — 
And  playful  squirrel  on  his  nut-grown  tree : 
And  er'ry  sound  of  life  was  full  of  glee, 
From  merry  mock-bird's  song,  (i)  or  hum  of  men; 
While  heark'ning,  fearing  nought  their  revelry, 
The  wild  deer  arch'd  his  neck  from  glades,  and  then 
Unhanntcd,  sought  his  woods  and  wilderness  again. 

IV. 
And  scarce  had  Wyoming  of  war  or  crime 
Heard,  but  in  transatlantic  story  rung, 
For  here  the  exile  met  from  ev'ry  clime, 
And  spoke  in  friendship  er'ry  distant  tongue  : 
Hen  from  the  blood  of  warring  Europe  sprung, 
Were  but  dirided  by  the  running  brook ; 
Aad  happy  where  no  Rhenish  trumpet  sung, 
On  plains  no  sieging  mine's  volcano  shook. 
The  blue-eyed  German  changed  his  sword  to  pruning- 
hook. 

V. 
Nor  far  some  Andalnsian  saraband 
Would  sound  to  many  a  native  roundelay — 
Bat  who  is  he  that  yet  a  dearer  land 
Iteoaembers,  over  hills  and  far  away? 
Green  Albio !  '  what  though  he  no  more  survey 
Thy  ships«at  anchor  on  the  quiet  shore. 
Thy  pellochs'  rolling  from  the  mountain  bay, 
Thy  lone  sepulchral  cairn  upon  the  moor. 
And  distant    isles  that    hear   tlie    loud    Gorbrechtan 

roar!  *  (a) 

VI. 
AUs!  poor  Caledonia's  mountaineer. 
That  want's  stem  edict  e'er,  and  feudal  grief, 
Had  forced  him  from  a  home  he  loved  so  dear ! 
Yet  found  he  here  a  home,  and  glad  relief, 
And  plied  the  beverage  from  his  own  fair  sheaf. 
That  fired  his  Highland  blood  with  mickle  glee: 
And  England  sent  her  men,  of  men  the  chief, 
Who  taught  those  sires  of  Empire  yet  to  be, 
To  plant  the  tree   of  life, — to  plant  fair  Freedom's 

tree! 

VII. 
Here  was  not  mingled  in  the  city's  pomp 
Of  life's  extremes  the  grandeur  and  the  gloom ; 
Judgment  awoke  not  here  her  dismal  tromp, 
If  or  seal'd  in  blood  a  fellow-creature's  doom. 
Nor  moum'd  the  captive  in  a  living  tomb. 
One  venerable  man,  beloved  of  all, 
Sufficed,  where  innocence  was  yet  in  bloom. 
To  swray  the  strife,  that  seldom  might  befall  : 
And  Albert  was  their  judge  in  patriarchal  hall. 

VIII. 
How  rev'rend  was  the  look,  serenely  aged, 
Be  bore,  this  gentle  Pennsylvanian  sire, 
Where  all  but  kindly  fervours  were  jissuaged, 
Undinun'd  by  vreakness'  shade,  or  turbid  ire! 


'  Tk«  GmUo  tfipellatioa  for  the  porpoiie. 
*  Tb«  great  wUrlpool  ef  tk«  WcMerm  Babridw. 


And  though,  amidst  the  calm  of  thought  entire, 
Some  high  and  haughty  features  might  betray 
A  soul  impetuous  once,  't  was  earthly  fire 
That  fled  composure's  intellectual  ray. 
As  iEtna's  fires  grow  dim  before  the  rising  day. 

IX. 

I  boast  no  song  in  magic  wonders  rife, 

But  yet,  oh.  Nature!  is  there  nought  to  prise, 

Familiar  in  thy  bosom  scenes  of  life  7 

And  dwells  in  day-light  truth's  salubrious  skies 

No  form  with  which  the  soul  may  sympathise  7 

Young,  innocent,  on  whose  sweet  forehead  mild 

The  parted  ringlet  shone  in  simplest  guise. 

An  inmate  in  the  home  of  Albert  smiled. 

Or  blest  his  noonday  walk — she  was  his  only  child. 

X. 

The  rose  of  England  bloom'd  on  Gertrude's  cheek — 
What  though  these  shades  had  seen  her  birth,  her  sire 
A  Briton's  independence  taught  to  seek 
Far  western  worlds;  and  there  his  household  fire 
The  light  of  social  love  did  long  inspire. 
And  many  a  halcyon  day  he  lived  to  see 
Unbroken  but  by  one  misfortune  dire. 
When  fate  had  reft  his  mutual  heart— but  she 
Was  gone — and  Gertrude  climb'd  a  widow'd  father's 
knee. 

XI. 
A  loved  bequest, — and  1  may  half  impart — 
To  them  that  feci  the  strong  paternal  tic, 
llow  like  a  new  existence  to  his  heart 
That  living  flower  uprose  beneath  his  eye, 
Dear  as  she  w^as  from  cherub  infancy. 
From  hours  when  she  would  round  his  garden  play, 
To  time  when  as  the  ripening  years  went  by. 
Her  lovely  mind  could  culture  well  repay. 
And  more  engaging  grew,  from  pleasing  day  to  day. 

XII. 
I  may  not  paint  those  thousand  infent  charms; 
(Unconscious  fascination,  undesign'd !) 
The  orison  repeated  in  his  arras. 
For  God  to  bless  her  sire  and  all  mankind ; 
The  book,  the  bosom  on  his  knee  reclined, 
Or  how  sweet  fairy-lore  he  heard  her  con, 
(The  playmate  crc  the  teacher  of  her  mind) : 
All  uncompanion'd  else  her  heart  had  gone 
Till  now,  in  Gertrude's  eyes,  their  ninth  blue  summer 
shone. 

xiir. 

And  summer  was  the  tide,  and  sweet  the  hour. 

When  sire  and  daughter  saw,  with  fleet  descent. 

An  Indian  from  his  bark  approach  their  l)ow'r, 

Of  buskin'd  limb,  and  swarthy  lineament,  (3) 

The  red  wild  feathers  on  his  brow  were  blent. 

And  bracelets  bound  the  arm  that  help'd  to  light 

A  boy,  who  seem'd,  as  he  l>eside  him  went. 

Of  Christian  vesture,  and  complexion  bright. 

Led  by  his  dusky  guide,  like  morning  brought  by  night. 

XIV. 
Yet  pensive  seem'd  the  boy  for  one  so  young — 
The  dimple  from  his  polish'd  cheek  had  fled ; 
When,  leaning  on  his  forest-how  unstrung, 
Th'  Oneyda  warrior  to  tlie  planter  said. 
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And  laid  his  hand  upon  the  stripling's  head, 
•Peace  be  to  thee !  my  words  this  belt  approve;  (4) 
The  paths  of  peace  my  steps  have  hither  led  :  (5) 
This  little  nursling,  take  him  to  thy  love, 
And  shield  the  bird  unfledged,  since  gone  the  parent 
dove. 

XV. 
«,Christian !  I  am  the  foeman  of  thy  foe ; 
Our  wampum  league  thy  brethren  did  embrace  :  (6) 
Cpon  the  Michagnn,  three  moons  ago, 
We  launch'd  our  pirogues  for  the  bison  chace, 
And  with  the  Hurons  planted  for  a  space, 
With  true  and  faithful  hands,  the  olive-stalk ; 
But  snakes  are  in  the  bosoms  of  their  race, 
And  though  tliey  held  with  us  a  friendly  talk, 
The  hollow  peace>tree  fell  beneath  their  tomahawk  I 

XVI. 

■  It  was  encamping  on  the  lake's  far  port, 
A  cry  of  Areouski  *  broke  our  sleep, 

Where  storm'd  an  ambush'd  foe  thy  nation's  fort. 

And  rapid,  rapid  whoops  came  o'er  the  deep ! 

But  long  thy  country's  war«gn  on  the  steep 

Appeared  through  ghastly  intervals  of  light. 

And  deaihfuUy  their  thunders  sccm'd  to  sweep, 

Till  utter  darkness  swallow'd  up  the  sight. 

As  if  a  shower  of  blood  had  qucnch'd  the  fiery  fight ! 

XVII. 

■  It  slept — it  rose  again — on  high  their  tow'r 
Sprung  upwards  like  a  torch  to  li^ht  the  skies, 
Then  down  agam  it  rain'd  an  ember  show'r, 
And  louder  lamentations  heard  we  rise: 

As  when  the  evil  Manitou,'  (7)  that  dries 

Th'  Ohio  woods,  consumes  them  in  his  ire. 

In  vitin  the  desolated  panther  flics, 

And  howls  amidst  his  wilderness  of  fire  : 

Alas!  loo  late,  we  reach'd  and  smote  those  Hurons  dire! 

XVIII. 
«  But  as  the  fox  beneath  the  nobler  hound. 
So  died  ilieir  warriors  by  our  battle-brand ; 
And  from  the  tree  we,  with  her  child,  unbound 
A  lonely  mother  of  the  Christian  land — 
Her  lord — the  captain  of  the  British  band — 
Amidst  the  slaughter  of  his  soldiers  lay. 
Scarce  knew  the  widow  our  deliv'ring  hand; 
Cpon  her  child  she  sobb'd,  and  swoon'd  away. 
Or  shrick'd  unio  the  God  to  whom  the  Christians  pray. 

XIX. 

■  Our  virgins  fed  her  with  their  kindly  bowls 
Of  fever-balm  and  sweet  sagamite:  (8) 

But  she  was  journeying  to  the  land  of  soub, 

And  lifted  up  her  dying  head  to  pray 

That  we  should  bid  an  ancient  friend  convey 

Her  orphan  to  his  home  on  England's  shore ; 

And  take,  she  said,  this  token  far  away, 

To  one  that  will  remember  us  of  yore, 

When  he  beholds  the  ring  that  Waldegrave's  Julia  wore. 

XX. 

•  And  I,  the  eagle  of  my  tribc,^  (9)  have  rush'd 
With  this  lorn  dove.* — A  sage's  self-command 
Had  quell'd  the  tears  from  Albert's  heart  that  gush'd ; 
But  yet  his  cheek — bis  agitated  hand^ 

*  The  Indfan  God  of  War.  '  Manlloo,  SpkU  or  Deily. 

*  The  lodmat  are  ditiingaitlHMl  both  [Mraoaally  aod  by  trikca  by 


That  showered  upon  the  stranger  of  the  land 

No  common  boon,  in  grief  but  ill-beguiled 

A  soul  that  was  not  wont  to  be  unmann'd : 

w  And  stay,w  he  cried,  •  dear  pilgrim  of  the  wild  \ 

Preserver  of  my  old,  my  boon  companion's  child  !- 

XXI. 

«  Child  of  a  race  whose  name  my  bosom  warnuv. 
On  eartli's  remotest  bounds  how  welcome  licre! 
Whose  mother  oft,  a  child,  has  fili'd  dieae  anas. 
Young  as  thyself,  and  innocently  dear, 
Whose  grandsire  was  my  early  life's  compeer. 
All,  happiest  home  of  England's  happy  cUme! 
How  beautiful  ev'n  now  thy  scenes  appear, 
As  in  the  noon  and  sunshine  of  my  prime ! 
How  gone  like  yesterday  these  thrioe  ten  years  of 

xxn. 

«  And,  Julia !  when  thou  wert  like  Gertrude  now. 

Can  I  forget  thee,  fiav'rile  child  of  yore? 

Or  thought  I,  in  thy  father's  house,  when  thou 

Wert  lightest  hearted  on  his  festive  floor. 

And  first  of  all  his  hospitable  door 

To  meet  and  kiMS  me  at  my  journey's  end  t 

But  where  was  I  when  Waldc^jrave  was  no  more  ? 

And  thou  didst  pale  thy  gcnde  head  extend, 

In  woes,  that  ev'n  the  tribe  of  deserts  was  tliy  friend!  • 

xxni. 

He  said — and  strain'd  unto  his  heart  the  bov : 
Far  differently,  the  mute  Oncyda  took  (10) 
His  calumet  of  peacc,'(i  i)  and  cup  of  joy^ 
As  monumental  bronze  unchanged  his  look: 
A  soul  that  pity  touch'd,  but  never  shook ; 
Train'd  from  his  trce-rock'd  cradle*  to  his  bier,  {n) 
The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 
Impas8ivc(i3} — fearing  but  tlie  shame  of  fear — 
A  stoic  of  the  woods — a  man  without  a  tear. 

XXIV. 

Vet  deem  not  goodness  on  the  savage  stock 
Of  Outalissi's  heart  disdain'd  to  grow ; 
As  lives  the  oak  unwiihcr'd  on  the  rock 
By  storms  above,  and  barrenness  below  : 
Hescorn'd  his  own,  who  felt  anottier's  woe  - 
And  ere  the  wolf-skin  on  his  back  he  flung. 
Or  laced  his  mocasins,(  1 4)  in  act  to  go, 
A  song  of  parting  to  the  boy  he  sung,  ! 

Who  slept  on  Albert's  couch,  nor  heard  his  friendly 
tongue. 

XXV. 
«  Sleep,  wearied  one  I  and  in  the  dreaming  land 
Shouldst  thou  to-morrow  with  thy  mother  meet,(i5) 
O  !  tell  her  spirit,  that  the  white  man's  hand 
Hath  pluck'd  the  thorns  of  sorrow  from  thy  feet; 
While  I  in  lonely  wilderness  shall  greet 
Thy  little  foot>prints — or  by  traces  know 
The  fountain,  where  at  noon  I  thought  it  sweet 

the  name  of  particular  animaU,  whoM  qaaliliea  tkey  afleci  ta  t«- 
•emble,  eitbrr  for  ranainfr,  ttr  ngth,  awiftnea*,  or  otter  qaaliaici: 
—as  the  faglf,  the  »erpeat,  the  foa,  or  liear. 

>  Ciiluutei  of  ficace.—Tht  calumet  u  ibe  ladiaa  naae  for  the  ar- 
nampnicd  pipe  of  friuodthip,  which  they  aiooke  a*  a  pIc<dgY  ef 
anity. 

'  Tree-rock'd  emUe. — The  Indian  motbert  taspmd  their  nbiUm 
in  their  cradlet  from  the  boucfatof  treM,  and  let  tb«a  b«  rock'd  by 
the  wind. 
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To  fieed  thee  with  the  qnarry  of  my  bow, 

IjmI  poaiM  the  lotas-hom,i  or  slew  the  mooatain-roe. 

XXVI. 
•  Adieu !  tweet  scion  of  the  rising  sun ! 
But  should  affliction's  storms  thy  blossoms  mock, 
Then  come  again — my  own  adopted  one ! 
And  1  will  praft  thee  on  a  noble  stock, 
The  crocckdile,  the  condor  of  the  rock,(if)) 
Shall  be  the  pastime  of  thy  sylvan  wan ; 
And  I  will  leach  thee,  in  die  battle's  shock. 
To  pay  with  Huron  blood  thy  father's  scars, 
And  gratulate  his  soul  rejoicing  in  the  stars!* 

XXVII. 
So  fintsh'd  he  the  rhyme  (howe'cr  uncouth) 
That  true  to  nature's  fervid  fcclin(;8  ran ; 
(And  soD(«  is  but  the  eloquence  of  truth :) 
Then  forth  uprose  that  lone  way-faring  man;(i7) 
Bat  dauntless  he,  nor  chart,  nor  journey's  plan 
In  woods  required,  whose  train'd  eye  was  keen 
As  eagle  of  the  wilderness,  to  scan 
n is  path,  by  mountain,  svamp,  or  deep  ravine, 
Or  ken  far  friendly  huts  on  good  savannas  green. 

XXVIII. 
Old  Albert  saw  him  from  the  valley's  side — 
His  pirogue  lannch'd — his  pilgrimage  begun  — 
Far,  like  the  red-bird's  wing  he  seem'd  to  glide; 
Then  dived,  and  vani^'d  in  the  woodlands  dun. 
Oft,  to  that  spot  by  tender  memory  won, 
Would  Albert  climb  the  promontory's  height. 
If  but  a  dim  sail  glimmer  d  in  the  sun ; 
But  never  more,  to  bless  his  longing  sight. 
Was  Onialissi  hail'd,  with  bark  and  plumage  bright. 


PART  II. 


I. 

A  T4EXET  from  the  river  shore  withdrawn 

Was  Albert's  home,  two  quiet  woods  between, 

Whose  lofty  verdure  overlook'd  his  lawn  ; 

And  waters  to  their  resting-place  serene 

Came  fresh' oing,  and  reflecting  all  the  scene 

(A  mirror  in  the  depth  of  flowery  shelves) ; 

So  sweet  a  spot  of  earth,  you  might,  (I  ween) 

Have  guess'd  some  congregation  of  tJic  elves. 

To  sport  by  summer  moons,  had  shaped  it  for  themselves. 

II. 
Yet  wanted  not  the  eye  far  scope  to  muse. 
Nor  vistas  opend  by  the  wand'ring  stream; 
Both  where  at  evening  Allegany  views, 
Through  ridgea  burning  in  her  western  beam. 
Lake  after  lake  interminably  gleam : 
And  poat  those  settlers'  haunts  the  eye  might  roam 
W'here  earth's  unliving  silence  all  would  seem ; 
Sare  where  on  rocks  the  beaver  buiU  his  dome, 
Or  buffalo  remote  low^d  far  from  human  home. 


*  FroflB  •  flower  chaped  lllw  a  hora,  wbicb  CbAlMabrland  pr«- 
OTiM  «o  b«  of  the  lotn  kiad,  (h«  lodian*  ia  tbeir  travela  ibroagh 
tbe  doaort  ofiao  Had  a  draa|bt  of  d«w  parer  tban  nny  other  iniler. 


m. 

But  silent  not  that  adverse  eastern  path, 
Which  saw  Aurora's  hills  th'  horizon  crown ; 
There  was  the  river  heard,  in  bed  of  wrath 
(A  precipice  of  foam  from  mountains  brown), 
Like  tumults  heard  from  some  far  distant  town; 
But  soft'ntng  in  approach  he  left  his  gloom, 
And  murmur'd  pleasantly,  and  laid  him  down 
To  kiss  those  easy  curving  banks  of  bloom, 
That  lent  the  windward  air  an  eiquisite  perfume. 

IV. 
It  sccm'd  as  if  those  scenes  sweet  influence  had   ' 
On  Gertrude's  soul,  and  kindness  like  their  own 
Inspired  those  eyes  affectionate  and  glad. 
That  seem'd  to  love  whate'er  they  look'd  upon ; 
Whether  with  Hebe's  mirth  her  features  shone, 
Or  if  a  shade  more  pleasing  them  o'crcast, 
(As  if  for  heav'niy  musing  meant  alone;) 
Yet  so  becomingly  th'  expression  past, 
That  each  succeeding  look  was  lovelier  than  the  last. 

V. 

Nor  guess  I,  was  that  Pcnnsyjvanian  home, 

W'ith  all  its  picturesque  and  balmy  grace. 

And  fields  that  were  a  luxury  to  roam. 

Lost  on  the  soul  that  look'd  from  such  a  face ! 

Enlhu&iast  of  the  w^oods!  when  years  apace 

Had  hound  thy  lovely  waist  with  woman's  zone. 

The  sunrijic  path,  at  morn,  I  see  thee  trace 

To  hills  with  high  magnolia  overgrown. 

And  joy  to  breatiie  the  groves,  romantic  and  alone. 

VI. 

The  sunrise  drew  her  thoughts  to  Europe  forth, 
That  thus  aposirop)ii2cd  its  viewless  scene : 

■  Land  of  my  father's  love,  my  mother's  birth! 
The  home  of  kindred  I  have  never  seen  ! 

We  know  not  other — oceans  are  between: 

Yet  say  I  for  friendly  hearts,  from  whence  we  came, 

Of  us  does  oft  remembrance  intervene! 

Aly  mother  sure — my  sire  a  thought  may  claim; — 

But  Gertrude  is  to  you  an  unregarded  name. 

VII. 

■  And  yet,  loved  England !  when  thy  name  I  trace 
In  many  a  pilgrim's  talc  and  poet's  song, 

llow  can  I  chuse  but  wish  for  one  embrace 

Of  them,  the  dear  unknown,  to  whom  belong 

My  mother's  looks, — perhaps  her  likeness  strong  7 

Oh,  parent!  with  what  reverential  awe. 

From  features  of  thine  own  related  throng. 

An  image  of  thy  face  my  soul  could  draw! 

And  see  thee  once  again  whom  1  too  shortly  saw  !• 

YIIL 
Yet  deem  not  Gertrade  sigfa'd  for  foreign  joy; 
To  soothe  a  father's  couch  her  only  care. 
And  keep  his  rev'reod  head  from  all  annoy: 
For  this,  methinks,  her  homeward  steps  repair, 
i^oon  as  the  morning  wreath  had  bound  her  hair ; 
While  yet  the  wild  deer  trod  in  spangling  dew. 
While  boatmen  carol'd  to  the  fresh-blown  air, 
And  woods  a  horizontal  shadow  threw, 
And  early  fox  appcar'd  in  momentary  view. 
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IX. 
Apart  there  was  a  deep  untrodden  grot. 
Where  oft  the  reading  hours  sweet  Gertrude  wore; 
Tradition  had  not  named  its  lonely  spot ; 
But  here  (methinks)  might  India's  sons  explore 
Their  fattiers'  dust,  i  or  lift,  perchance  of  yore, 
Their  voice  to  the  great  Spirit: — rocks  sublime 
To  human  art  a  sportive  semblance  bore, 
And  yellow  lichens  colour'd  ail  the  clime, 
Like  moonlight  battlements,  and  towers  decay  d  by  time. 

X. 

But  fai«'h  in  amphitheatre  above, 
His  arms  tlic  everlasting  aloes  threw : 
Breathed  but  an  air  of  hcav'n,  and  all  the  grove 
As  if  with  instinct  living  spirit  grew, 
Rolling  its  verdant  gulf  of  every  hue; 
And  now  suspended  was  the  pleasing  din, 
Now  from  a  murmur  faint  it  swell'd  anew, 
Like  the  first  note  of  organ  heard  within 
Cathedral  aisles,— ere  yei  iu  symphony  begin. 

XL 

It  was  in  this  lone  valley  she  would  charm 

The  ling'ring  noon,  where  tlow'rs  a  couch  had  strewn; 

Her  cheek  reclining,  and  her  snowy  arm 

On  hillock  by  the  palm-tree  half  o'crgrown: 

And  aye  that  volume  on  her  lap  is  thrown 

Which  every  heart  of  human  mould  endears  ; 

With  Shakspcare's  self  she  f»pcaks  and  smiles  alone. 

And  no  intruding  visib&iion  fears, 

To  shame  the  unconscious  laugh,  or  stop  her  sweetest  tears. 

xn. 

And  nought  within  the  grove  was  heard  or  seen 

But  stock-doves  plaining  through  its  gloom  profound, 

Or  winglct  of  the  fairy  humming-bird, 

Like  atoms  of  the  rainbow  fluttering  round; 

When,  lo!  there  enter'd  lo  its  inmost  ground 

A  youth,  the  stranger  of  a  distant  land; 

He  was,  to  wcet,  for  eastern  mountains  bound  ; 

But  late  th'  equator  suns  his  check  had  tann'd. 

And  California's  gales  his  roving  bosom  fann'd. 

XIIL 
A  steed,  whose  rein  hung  loosely  o'er  his  arm, 
He  led  dismounted ;  ere  his  leisure  pace, 
Amid  the  brown  leaves,  could  her  ear  alarm, 
Close  he  had  come,  and  worshipp'd  for  a  space 
Those  downcast  features: — she  her  lovely  face 
Uplift  on  one,  whose  lineaments  and  frame 
Were  youth  and  manhood's  intermingled  grace: 
Iberian  seem'd  his  boot — his  robe  the  same. 
And  well  the  Spanish  plume  his  lofty  looks  became. 

XIV. 
For  Albert's  home  he  sought — her  finger  fair 
Has  pointed  where  the  father's  mansion  stood. 
Returning  from  the  copse  lie  soon  was  there ; 
And  soon  has  Gertrude  hied  from  dark  green  wood ; 
Nor  joyless,  by  the  converse,  understood 
Between  the  man  of  age  and  pilgrim  young, 
That  gay  congeniality  of  mood, 

*  It  !•  a  custom  of  the  InHiau  trihet  to  tUH  tta«  tombt  of  ibeir 
■nootton  in  the  callivated  pant  of  America,  wbo  hare  been  bnried 
for  upward*  of  a  centvry. 


And  early  liking  from  acquaintance  tpmn^ ; 

Full  fluently  conversed  their  guest  in  England'c  toDgnc. 

XV. 

And  well  could  he  his  pilgrimage  of  taste 

Unfold, — and  much  they  loved  his  fervid  strain. 

While  he  each  fair  variety  retraced 

Of  climes,  and  manners,  o'er  the  eastern  main. 

Now  happy  SwitzeKs  hills, — romantic  Spain, — 

Gay  lilied  fields  of  France, — or,  more  refined, 

The  soft  Ausonia's  monumental  reign; 

Nor  less  each  rural  image  he  design'd 

Than  all  the  city's  pomp  and  home  of  human  kind. 

XVI. 
Anon  some  wilder  portraiture  he  draws; 
Of  Nature's  savage  glories  he  would  speak, — 
The  loneliness  of  earth  that  overawes, — 
Where,  resting  by  some  tomb  of  old  Cacique, 
The  lama-driver  on  Peruvia's  peak, 
Nor  living  voice  nor  motion  marks  aronnd ; 
But  storks  that  to  the  boundless  forest  shriek. 
Or  wild-cane  arch  high  flung  o'er  gnlph  profound,  ■ 
That  fluctuates  when  the  storms  of  EI  Dorado  sound. 

xvn. 

Pleased  with  his  guest,  the  good  man  still  would  ply 
Each  earnest  question,  and  his  converse  court; 
But  Gcrtnide,  as  she  eyed  him.  knew  not  why 
A  strange  and  troubling  wonder  stopt  her  short. 
n  In  England  thou  hast  been, — and,  by  report. 
An  orphan's  name  (quoth  Albert)  mayst  have  known. 
Sad  tale ! — when  latest  fell  our  frontier  fort, — 
One  innocent — one  soldier's  child — alone 
Was  sparctl,  and  brought  to  me,  who  loved  him  as  mx 
own. — 

xvin. 

■  Young  Henry  Waldegrave!  three  delightful  yean 
These  very  walls  his  infant  sports  did  see; 

Rut  most  I  loved  him  when  his  parting  tears 

Alternately  bedew'd  my  child  and  me: 

His  sorest  parting,  Gertrude,  was  from  thee; 

Nor  half  its  grief  his  little  heart  could  hold  : 

By  kindred  he  was  sent  for  o'er  the  ses. 

They  tore  him  from  us  when  but  twelve  yean  old. 

And  scarcely  for  his  loss  have  I  been  yet  consoled  ?» 

XIX. 
His  face  the  wanderer  hid — but  could  not  hide 
A  tear,  a  smile,  upon  his  cheek  that  dwell; — 

■  And  speak  !  mysterious  stranger  !•  (Gertrude  cried) 

■  It  is  I — it  is ! — I  knew — I  knew  him  welll 

'T  is  Waldegrave's  self,  of  Waldegrave  come  to  teU  !• 

A  burst  of  joy  the  father's  lips  declare ; 

But  Gertrude  speechless  on  his  bosom  felt : 

At  once  his  open  arms  embraced  the  pair. 

Was  never  group  more  blest,  in  this  wide  world  of  care, 

XX. 

■  And  will  ye  pardon  then  (replied  the  youth) 
Your  Waldegrave's  feigned  name,  and  false  atcin! 
I  durst  not  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  truth. 

The  very  fortunes  of  your  house  inquire; 

I  Tb«  bridge*  over  narrow  ktreamt  in  aaaay  parts  of  Spanub 
America  are  said  to  be  boilt  of  cane,  vrb:ch,  bo«rev«r  alrvag  ■•  im- 
port ibe  paswnger,  are  yet  wared  ia  ibe  af  iutioB  of  the  Motm,  a»4 
frf qaently  add  to  ibo  ofiiect  of  a  nonaiaiiHMia  aad 
scenery. 
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Lest  oDe  that  knew  me  might  lome  tidiDgt  dim 

Impart,  and  I  my  weaknew  all  betray; 

For  bad  I  lost  my  Gertrade  and  my  sire, 

1  meant  but  o'er  your  tombs  to  weep  a  day— 

Cnknown  I  mcani  to  weep,  unknown  to  pa«a  away. 

XXI. 
.  Bat  here  ye  Uve,— ye  bloom,— in  each  dear  face 
The  changing  hand  of  time  I  may  not  blame; 
For  there,  it  hath  but  shed  more  ivverand  graces 
And  here  of  beauty  perfected  the  frame ; 
And  well  I  know  your  hearts  are  still  the  same— 
They  could  not  change— ye  look  the  very  way, 
As  when  an  orphan  firat  to  you  I  came. 
And  have  ye  heard  of  my  poor  guide,  I  pray? 
Nay,  wfaeveibfe  weep  ye,  friends,  on  such  a  joyous  day?* 

xxn. 

«  And  art  thou  here  T  or  is  it  but  a  draam? 
And  wile  thou,  Waldt^ave.  wilt  thou  leave  us  more?» 
>  No,  never!  thou  that  yet  dost  lovelier  seem 
Than  anght  on  earth— than  ev'n  thyself  of  yore— 
I  wilJ  not  part  thee  from  thy  father's  shore ; 
But  we  shall  therish  him  with  mutual  arms, 
And  band  in  hand  again  the  path  explore, 
Which  every  ray  of  young  remembrance  warms. 
While  thou  Shalt  be  my  own,  with  all  thy  truth  and 
charms.* 

xxm. 

Ai  mom,  as  if  beneath  a  galaxy 

Of  over-arching  groves  in  blossoms  while. 

Where  all  was  od'rous  scent  and  harmony, 

And  gladness  to  the  heart,  nerve,  ear,  and  sight: 

There  if,  oh,  gentle  Love!  I  read  aright. 

The  utterance  that  seal'd  thy  sacred  bond, 

T  was  listening  to  these  accenu  of  delight. 

She  hid  upon  his  breast  those  eyes,  beyond 

Expression's  pow'r  to  paint,  all  languishingly  fond. 

XXIV. 
«  Flow'r  of  my  life,  so  lovely,  and  so  lone  I 
Whom  I  would  tather  in  this  desert  meet, 
Scorning,  and  scom'd  by  fortune's  pow'r,  than  own 
Her  pomp  and  splendoure  lavished  at  my  feel! 
Tbm  not  from  me  thy  breath,  more  exquisite 
Than  odours  cast  on  heav'n's  own  shrine— to  pi 
Give  me  thy  love,  tlian  luxury  more  sweet. 
And  more  than  all  the  wealth  that  loads  die  breese. 
When  Goromandel  s  sliips  return  from  Indian  seas.» 

XXV. 
Then  would  that  home  admit  them— happier  far 
Than  grandeur's  most  magnificent  saloon. 
While,  here  and  there,  a  soliury  star 
Flmh'd  in  the  dark'ning  firmament  of  June ; 
And  silence  brought  the  soul-felt  hour,  full  soon. 
Ineffishle  which  I  may  not  pourtray; 
For  never  did  the  hymenean  moon 
A  paradise  of  hearts  more  sacred  sway, 
la  all  that  slept  beneath  her  soft  voluptuous  ray. 


PART  HI. 


I. 

O  Lovi !  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this. 

Where  transport  and  security  entwine, 

Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  peifect  bliss» 

And  here  thou  art  a  god  indeed  divine. 

Here  shall  no  forms  abridge,  no  hours  confine 

The  views,  the  walks,  that  boundless  joy  inspire! 

Roll  on.  ye  days  of  raptured  influence,  shine! 

Nor,  blind  with  ecstasy's  celestial  fire. 

Shall  love  behold  the  spark  of  earth-born  time  expire. 

II. 
Three  little  moons,  how  short !  amid  the  grove 
And  pastoral  savannas  they  consume ! 
While  she.  beside  her  buskin'd  youth  to  rove, 
Delights^  in  fancifully  wild  costume. 
Her  lovely  brow  to  shade  with  Indian  plume; 
And  forth  in  hunter^eeroing  vest  rhey  fare; 
But  not  to  chase  the  deer  in  forest  (;loom ; 
'T  is  but  the  breath  of  heav'n— the  blessed  air— 
And  interchange  of  hearts  unknown,  unseen  to  share. 

in. 

What  though  the  sportive  dog  oft  round  them  note. 
Or  fawn,  or  wild  bird  bursting  on  the  wing; 
Yet  who,  in  loves  own  presence^  wouM  devote 
To  death  those  gentle  throats  that  wake  the  spring. 
Or  writhing  from  the  brook  iu  victim  bring  ? 
No!— nor  let  fear  one  little  warbler  rouse ; 
But,  fed  by  Gertrude's  hand,  still  let  them  sing, 
Acquaintance  of  her  path,  amidst  the  boughs. 
That  shade  ev'n  now  her  love,  and  witness'd  first  her 
vows. 

IV. 
Now  labyrinths,  whieh  but  themselves  can  pierce, 
Methinks,  conduct  them  to  some  pleasant  ground. 
Where  welcome  hills  shut  out  the  universe. 
And  pines  their  lawny  walk  encompass  round ; 
There,  if  a  pause  delicious  convene  found, 
'T  was  but  when  o'er  eaeh  heart  th'  idea  stole, 
(Perchance  awhile  in  joy  s  oblivion  drown'd) 
That,  come  what  may,  while  life's  glad  pulses  roll, 
Indissolubly  thus  should  soul  be  knit  to  soul. 

V. 
And  in  the  visions  of  romantic  youth, 
What  yeare  of  endless  bliss  are  yet  to  flow ! 
But,  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  truth  ? 
The  torrent's  smoothness,  ere  it  dash  below ! 
And  must  I  change  my  song?  and  must  1  show. 
Sweet  Wyoming!  the  day  when  thou  wert  doom'd. 
Guiltless,  to  mourn  thy  loveliest  bow'rs  laid  low! 
When  where  of  yesterday  a  garden  bloom'd. 
Death  overspread  his  pall,aod  black'ning  ashes  gloom'd. 

VI. 
Sad  was  the  year,  by  proud  oppression  driv'n. 
When  Transatlantic  Liberty  arose. 
Not  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  smile  of  heav'n, 
But  wrapt  in  whiriwinds,  and  begirt  with  woes, 
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Amidst  the  strife  of  fratricidal  fofx; 
Her  birtli-star  was  the  light  of  buroint;  plains  ;* 
Her  baptism  is  the  weigtit  of  blood  tliat  flows 
From  kindred  hearts — the  blood  of  British  veins — 
And  famine  tracks  her  steps,  and  pestilential  pains. 

VII. 
Yet,  ere  the  storm  of  death  had  raged  remote, 
Or  siege  unseen  in  heav'n  reflects  its  beams, 
Who  now  each  dreadful  circumstance  shall  note. 
That  fills  pale  Gcrtnide's  thoughts,  and  nightly  dreams? 
Dismal  to  her  the  forge  of  battle  gleams 
Portentous  light !  and  music's  voice  is  dumb; 
Save  where  the  fife  its  shrill  reveille  screams, 
Or  midnight  streets  re-echo  to  the  drum, 
That  speaks  of  maddening  strife,  and  blooo-stain'd  fields 
to  come. 

VIII. 
It  was  in  truth  a  momentary  pang  ; 
Yet  how  comprising  myriad  sliapes  of  woe ! 
First  when  in  Gertrude's  ear  the  summons  rang, 
A  husband  to  the  battle  doom'd  to  go  ?  ■ 
■  Nay,  meet  not  thou  (she  cries)  thy  kindred  foe  ! 
But  peaceful  let  us  seek  fair  England's  strand  !• 
«  Ah,  Gertrude!  tliy  beloved  Iicart,  1  know. 
Would  feel  like  mine,  ilie  stigmatizing  brand! 
Gould  I  forsake  the  cause  of  Freedom's  holy  band. 

IX. 

«  But  shame — but  flight — a  recreant's  name  to  prove. 
To  hide  in  exile  ignominious  fears; 
Say,  ev'n  if  this  I  brook'd,  the  public  love 
Thy  father's  bosom  to  his  home  endears: 
And  bow  could  1  his  few  remaining  years, 
Hy  Gertrude,  sever  from  so  dear  a  child?* 
So,  day  by  day,  her  boding  heart  he  cheers; 
At  last  that  heart  to  hope  is  half  beguiled, 
And,  pale  through  tears  suppress'd,  tlie  mournful  beauty 
smiled. 

X. 
Night  came,— and  in  their  lighted  bow'r,  full  late, 
The  joy  of  converse  had  endured — when,  hark ! 
Abrupt  and  loud  a  summons  shook  their  gate; 
And  heedless  of  the  dog's  obstrep'rous  bark, 
A  form  has  rush'd  amidst  them  from  the  dark. 
And  spread  hu  arms, — and  fell  upon  the  floor: 
Of  aged  strength  his  limbs  rctain'd  the  mark; 
But  desolate  he  look'd,  and  famish'd,  poor. 
As  ever  shipwreck'd  wretch  lone  left  on  desert  shore. 

XI. 
Uprisen,  each  wond'ring  brow  is  knit  and  arch'd : 
A  spirit  from  the  dead  they  deem  him  first : 
To  speak  he  tries;  but  quiv'ring,  pale,  and  parch'd. 
From  lips,  as  by  some  pow'riess  dream  accursed, 
Emotions  unintelligible  burst ; 
And  long  his  filmed  eye  is  red  and  dim; 
At  length  the  pity-proffer'd  cup  his  thirst 
Had  half  aisuaged,and  nerved  his  shuddering  limb, 
When  Albert's  hand  he  grasp'd ; — but  Albert  knew  not 
him — 

XII. 
•  And  hast  thou  then  forgot,  ■  (he  cried  forlorn, 
And  eyed  the  group  with  half  indignant  air,) 
m  Oh !  hast  thou.  Christian  chief,  forgot  the  mom 
When  I  with  thee  the  cup  of  peace  did  share  7 

*  Allodlsf  to  lbs  miMriM  ibat  siiended  the  AmerloBa  civil  wsr. 


Tlicn  stately  was  this  head,  and  dark  this  hair, 

,  That  now  is  white  as  Appalachia's  snow; 

;  liur,  if  the  wci{;ht  of  fifteen  years'  despair. 
And  age  halli  bow'd  mc.  and  Uie  tort'ring  foe. 
Bring  me  my  boy — and  he  will  his  deliverer  know'.»— 

XIII. 
It  was  not  long,  with  eyes  and  heart  of  flame. 
Ere  Henry  to  his  loved  Oneyda  flew: 
•  Bless  thee,  my  guide  !w — but,  backward,  as  he  came. 
The  chief  his  old  bewilder'd  head  withdrew, 
And  grasp'd   his  arm,  and   look'd    and   look'd    him 

through. 
*T  was  strange — nor  could  the  group  a  smile  control — 
The  long  the  doubtful  scrutiny  to  view: — 
At  last  delight  o'er  all  his  features  stole, 
■  It  is — my  own,*  he  cried,  and  clasp'd  him  to  his  soul. 

XIV. 

«  Yes !  thou  recall'st  my  pride  of  years,  for  tlien 

The  bowstring  of  my  spirit  was  not  slack. 

When,  spile  of  woods,  and  floods,  and  ambush'd  men, 

I  bore  tlicc  like  the  quiver  on  my  back. 

Fleet  aft  the  whirlwind  hurries  on  the  rack; 

Nor  foeman  then,  nor  cougar's  crouch  I  foar*d,* 

For  1  was  strong  as  mountain  cataract : 

And  dost  tliou  not  remember  how  we  clieer'd. 

Upon  the  last  hill-top, when  white  men's  huts  appeared? 

XV. 

•  Then  welcome  be  my  death-song,  and  my  death  ! 
Since  I  have  seen  thee,  and  again  embraced.* 
And  longer  had  he  spent  his  toil-worn  breath ; 

But  with  affectionate  and  eager  haste. 

Was  every  arm  outstrclcli'd  around  their  guest,  I 

To  welcome  and  to  bless  his  aged  head.  | 

Soon  was  the  hospitable  banquet  placed ;  ' 

And  Gertrude's  lovely  hands  a  balsam  shed 

On  wounds  with  fever'd  joy  that  more  profusely  bl«xl. 

XVI. 

■  But  this  is  not  a  time,n — he  Kiarted  up, 

And  smote  his  breast  with  wne-denouncing  band —  ' 

•  This  is  no  time  to  fill  the  joyous  cup, 

Tlic    JUammoth   comes,  (i8)  — the   foe,— the   Moosier 

i:randt,> 
With  all  his  howling  desolating  band ; — 
Thes(*  eyes  have  Seen  their  blade,  and  burning  pine 
Awake  at  once,  and  silence  half  your  land. 
Ked  is  tlie  cup  they  drink,  but  not  with  wine: 
Awake,  and  watch  to-night,  or  see  no  momhig  ahine  I 

xvn. 

■  Scorning  to  wield  the  hatchet  for  his  bribe, 

'Gainst  Brandt  himself  I  went  to  battle  forth  :  (19}  I 

Accursed  Brandt !  he  left  of  all  my  tribe 

Nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thing  of  living  birth  : 

No  !  not  the  dog,  that  watched  my  household  hearth,     ! 

Escaped  that  night  of  blood,  upon  our  plains ! 

All  perish'd ! — 1  alone  am  left  on  earth ! 

To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains. 

No !  not  a  kindred  drop  tliat  runs  in  human  Tons!  (ao)    I 

• 

*  Coannr,  the  American  liger.  ■ 

>  Bra  Dili  «u  tho  leader  of  ihoM  MoliSirlu.  aadl  ochsr  •■«»(«».   I 

nbo  laid  wMtc  tbis  part  of  PeaoiylTtiiia.  —Vide  note  iK,  at  tks  eaJ 

of  ill  it  peeia. 
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XVIIl. 
•  Bat  go  !— and  rouse  your  wanion;— for,  if  right 
These  old  bewilder'd  eyes  could  s^eM^  by  si^s 
Of  tcriped  and  starred  banners,  oo  you  height 
f>f  easiem  cedars,  o'er  the  creek  of  pines— 
Soooe  fort  embattled  by  your  country  shines: 
Deep  roars  th'  innavigable  gulf  below 
Its  squared  rock,  and  palisaded  lines. 
Go !  seek  the  light  its  warlike  beacons  show  ; 
Whilst  I  in  ambush  wait,  for  Teugeance,  and  the  foe! • 

Scarce  had  he  utter'd— when  IIeav'n*s  yerge  extreme 

Reverberates  the  bomb's  descending  star, — 

And  sounds  that  mingled   laugh,— and  shout,— and 

scream, — 
To  fineezc  the  blood,  in  one  discordant  jar, 
Rang  to  the  pealing  thunderbolts  of  war. 
Whoop  after  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assail'd ! 
As  if  unearthly  fiends  had  burst  their  bar ; 
While  rapidly  the  marksman's  shot  prevail'd  :— 
And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet  wail'd, 

XX. 
Then  look'd  they  to  the  hills,  where  fire  o'erhung 
The  baudit  groups,  in  one  Vesuvian  glare ; 
Or  swept,  far  seen,  the  tow'r,  whose  clock  uorung, 
Told  legible  that  midnight  of  despair. 
She  fainto, — she  falters  not,— th'  heroic  fair,— 
.\s  he  the  svord  and  plume  in  haste  array'd. 
One  short  embrace — he  clasp'd  his  dearest  care— > 
But  hark !  what  nearer  war^rum  shakes  the  glade? 
Joy,  Joy!  Columbia's  friends  are  trampling  through  the 
shade! 

XXI. 
Then  came  of  every  race  the  mingled  swarm. 
Far  mag  the  groves  and  gleam'd  the  midnight  grass. 
With  flambeau,  javelin,  and  naked  arm ; 
As  warriors  wheel'd  their  culverins  of  brass, 
Sprang  from  the  woods,  a  bold  athletic  mass, 
Whom  virtue  fires,  and  liberty  combines : 
And  first  the  wild  Uoravian  yagers  pass, 
Hb  plamed  host  the  dark  Iberian  joins — 
And  Scotia's  sword  beneatli  the  Highland  thistle  shines. 

XXII. 
And  io,  the  buskin'd  hunters  of  the  deer. 
To  Albert's  home,  with  shout  and  cymbal  throng  : — 
Roused  by  their  warlike  pomp,  and  mirth,  and  cheer. 
Old  Outaliss!  woke  his  battle  song. 
And,  beating  with  his  war-club  cadence  strong, 
Tells  how  his  deep-stung  indignation  smarts. 
Of  them  that  wrapt  his  house  in  flames,  ere  long. 
To  whet  a  dagger  on  their  stony  hearts. 
And  smile  avenged  ere  yet  his  eagle  spirit  parts. 

xxiir. 

Calm,  opposite  the  Christian  father  rose. 

Pale  on  his  venerable  brow  its  rays 

Of  martyr  light  the  conflagration  throws ; 

One  hand  upon  his  lovely  child  lie  lays, 

And  one  th'  uncover'd  crowd  to  silence  sways ; 

While,  though  the  battle  flash  is  faHter  driv'n, — 

Cnawed,  with  eye  nostarticd  by  the  blaze, 

lie  for  his  bleeding  country  prays  to  Ucav'n, — 

Prays  that  the  men  of  blood  themiielvcs  may  be  forgiv'n. 


XXIV. 
Short  time  is  now  for  gratulaling  speech : 
And  yet,  beloved  Gertrude,  ere  began 
Thy  country's  flight,  yon  distant  tow'rs  to  reach, 
Look'd  not  on  thee  the  rudest  partisan 
With  brow  rclax'd  to  love?  And  murmurs  ran. 
As  round  and  round  their  willing  ranks  tliey  drew. 
From  beauty's  sight  to  shield  tlie  hostile  van. 
Grateful,  on  them  a  placid  look  she  threw, 
Nor  wept,  but  as  she  bade  her  mother's  grave  adieu ! 

XXV. 

Past  was  the  flight,  and  welcome  secm'd  the  tow'r, 

That  like  a  giant  standard-bearer  frown'd 

Defiance  on  the  roving  Indian  pow'r. 

Beneath,  each  bold  and  promontory  mound 

With  embrasure  emboss'd,  and  armour  crowo'd. 

And  arrowy  frise,  and  wedged  ravelin. 

Wove  like  a  diadem  its  tracery  round 

The  lofty  summit  of  that  mountain  green  : 

Here  stood  secure  the  group,  and  eyed  a  distant  scene. 

XXVI. 

A  scene  of  death!  where  fires  beneath  the  sun, 

And  blended  arms,  and  white  pavilions  glow; 

And  for  the  businen  of  destruction  done 

Its  requiem  the  war-horn  seem'd  to  blow : 

There,  sad  spectatress  of  her  country^s  woe ! 

The  lovely  Gertrude,  safe  from  present  harm. 

Had  laid  her  check,  and  clasp'd  her  hands  of  snow 

On  Waldegrave's  shoulder,  half  within  his  arm 

Enclosed,  that  felt  her  heart,  and  busb'd  its  wild  alarm ! 

XXVII. 

But  short  tliat  contemplation — sad  and  short 

The  pause  to  bid  each  much-loved  scene  adieu ! 

Beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  fort. 

Where  friendly  swords  were  drawn,  and  banners  flew ; 

All !  who  could  deem  that  foot  of  Indian  crew 

Was  near?— yet  there,  with  lust  of  murd'rous  deeds, 

Gleam'd  like  a  basilisk,  from  woods  in  view, 

The  ambush'd  foeman's  eye — his  volley  speeds, 

And  Albert— Albert— falls!  the  dear  old  father  bleeds! 

XXVIII. 

And  tranced  in  giddy  horror  Gertrude  swoon'd ; 

Yet,  while  she  clasps  him  lifeless  to  her  zone, 

Say,  burst  they,  borrow'd  from  her  father's  wound, 

These  drops?— Oh,  God !  the  life-blood  is  her  own ! 

And  fiilt'ring,  on  her  Waldegrave's  bosom  thrown — 

■  Weep  not,  O  Love!» — she  cries,  ■  to  see  me  bleed — 

Thee,  Gertrude's  sad  survivor,  thee  alone 

Heaven's  peace  commiserate ;  for  scarce  I  heed 

These  wounds; — yet  thee  to  leave  is  death,  is  death  indeed ! 

XXIX. 

«  Clasp  me  a  little  longer  on  the  brink 

Of  fate!  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress; 

And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat — oh!  think, 

And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess, 

That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness, 

And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 

Oh !  by  thai  retrospect  of  happiness. 

And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 

God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs— when  I  am  laid  in  dust ! 
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XXS. 

«  Go,  Henry,  go  not  back,  when  I  depart, 

The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will  moTe, 

Where  my  dear  father  took  thee  to  his  heart. 

And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecstasy  to  rore 

With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  through  the  grov* 

Of  peace,  imagining  her  lot  was  cast 

In  heav'n  ;  for  ours  was  not  like  earthly  lore. 

And  must  this  parting  be  our  very  last? 

No!  I  shall  lore  thee  still,  when  death  ilself  is  past. 

XXXI. 

•  Half  could  I  bear,  methinks,  to  leare  this  earth, — 

And  thee,  more  loved  than  aught  beneath  the  sun. 

If  I  had  lired  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 

Of  one  dear  pledge ; — but  shall  there  then  be  none^ 

In  future  times — no  gentle  little  one, 

To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look,  resembling  me? 

Yet  seems  it,  er'n  while  life's  last  pulses  run, 

A  sweetness  in  the  cup  of  (kath  to  be, 

Lord  of  my  bosom's  lore!  to  die  beholding  thee!» 

XXXII. 

Hush'd  were  his  Gertrude's  lips!  but  still  their  bland 
And  beautiful  expression  seem'd  to  melt 
With  lore  that  could  not  die!  and  still  his  hand 
She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  that  felL 
Ah,  heart!  where  once  each  fond  affection  dweli. 
And  features  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more  foir. 
Mute,  gastng,  agonising  as  he  knelt, — 
Of  them  that  stood  encircling  his  despair, 
Ue  heard  some  friendly  words; — but  knew  not  what 
ihcy  were. 

xxxin. 

For  now,  to  mourn  their  judge  and  child,  arrires 
A  faithful  band.     With  solemn  rites  between, 
*T  was  sung,  bow  they  were  lorely  in  their  lires. 
And  in  their  deailis  had  not  divided  been.. 
Touch'd  by  the  music,  and  the  melting  scene, 
Was  scarce  one  tearless  eye  anudst  the  crowd : — 
Stem  warriors,  resting  on  their  swords,  were  seen 
To  veil  their  eyes,  as  pass'd  each  much-lored  shroud- 
While  woman's  softer  soul  in  woe  dissolred  aloud. 

XXXIV. 

Then  mournfully  the  parting  bugle  bid 

Its  farewell,  o'er  the  grare  of  worth  and  truth; 

Prone  to  the  dust,  afflicted  Waldq^rare  hid 

His  fisce  on  earth; — him  watch'd,  in  gloomy  ruth. 

His  woodland  guide  :  but  words  had  none  to  soothe 

The  grief  that  knew  not  consolation^s  name : 

Casting  his  Indian  mantle  o'er  the  youth. 

He  watch'd,  beneath  its  folds,  each  burst  that  came 

Convulsive,  ague-like,  across  his  shuddering  frame!' 

XXXV. 

>  And  I  could  weep;* — th'  Oneyda  chief 
His  descant  wildly  thus  begun : — 

>  But  tliat  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  my  fother^s  son. 
Or  bow  this  head  in  woe ! 

For  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath  ! 
To-morrow  Areoiuki's  breath 
(That  fires  yon  heaVn  with  storms  of  death) 
SImH  light  us  to  the  foe  : 


And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  boy! 
The  fbeman's  blood,  the  avenger's  joy! 

XXXVI. 

•  But  thee,  my  flow'r,  whole  breath  was  giv  a 
By  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep. 

The  spirits  of  the  while  man's  hear'n 
Forbid  not  thee  to  weep :  — 
Nor  will  the  Christian  host. 
Nor  will  thy  hithei's  spirit  grieve^ 
To  see  thee,  on  the  battle's  ere, 
I^amenting,  take  a  mournful  leare 
Of  her  who  loved  thee  most: 
She  was  the  rainbow  to  thy  sight! 
Thy  sun— thy  bear'n— of  lost  delight! 

XXXVU. 

•  To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die! 

But  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  huri'd, 

Ah !  whither  then  with  thee  to  fly, 

Shall  Outaliisi  roam  the  worid  ? 

Seek  we  thy  once-loved  home? 

The  band  is  gone  that  cropt  its  flowers: 

Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hour* ! 

Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bow'rs ! 

And  should  we  thither  roam. 

Its  echoes,  and  its  empty  tread, 

Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  dead  I 

XXXVIIL 

•  Or  shall  we  cross  yon  mountains  blnoi 
Whose  strtems  my  kindred  nation  qoalPd  f 
And  by  my  side,  in  battle  true, 

A  thousand  warriors  drew  the  diaft? 

Ah !  there  in  desolation  cold. 

The  desert  serpent  dwells  alone. 

Where  grass  o'ergrowseach  mould'riay  boiM- 

And  stones  themselves  to  ruin  grown 

Like  me,  are  death-like  old. 

Then  seek  we  not  their  camp, — for  there— 

The  silence  dwdis  of  my  despair  !■ 

XXXUL 

•  But  hark  the  trump!— to-morrow  thou 
In  glory's  fires  shalt  dry  thy  tears: 

Ev'n  from  the  land  of  shadows  now 
My  father's  awful  ghost  appears. 
Amidst  the  clouds  that  round  us  roll ; 
Ue  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst — 
Lie  bids  me  dry  the  last — the  first — 
The  only  tears  tliat  ever  burst 
From  Outalissi's  soul ; 
Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief!* 


NOTES. 

Note  I,  page  i3,  coL  i. 

Ftoai  ■err  I  »oak-Mrd*i  soar* 

«  T»  mocking-bird  is  of  the  form,  but  lar^ger,  tbaa 
the  thrush ;  and  the  colours  are  a  mixture  of  black. 
white,  and  grey.  What  is  said  ci  the  nagbtingale,  by 
its  greatest  admirers,  is  what  may,  with  more  propiieCy, 
apply  to  this  bird,  who,  in  a  natural  atate,  aio^a  with 
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ynrf  taperior  tule.  Towards  evening  I  hare  heard 
one  begin  aofUy,  reienring  ila  breath  Co  swell  certain 
soles,  which  fay  this  means,  had  a  most  astonisliing  ef- 
ftcL  A  gentleman  in  London  had  one  of  these  birds 
fur  sis  years.  During  the  space  of  a  minute  he  was 
heard  to  imitate  the  wood-Urk,  chaffinch,  blackbird, 
thriMh,  and  sparrow.  In  this  country  (America)  I  have 
frcqoeoily  known  the  mocking-birds  so  engaged  in  this 
mimicry,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  I  could  ever 
obtain  an  opportunity  of  hearing  their  own  natural 
Dole.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  they  have  neither 
peculiar  notes,  nor  hivourite  imitations.  This  may  be 
denied.  Their  few  natural  notes  resemble  those  of 
the  (European)  nightingale.  Their  song,  however,  has 
a  greater  compass  and  volume  than  the  nightingale, 
and  they  have  tlie  faculty  of  varying  all  intermediate 
notes  in  a  manner  which  is  truly  delightful.  • — Asia's 
Travtis  injlmeriea,  vol.  ii,  p.  73. 

Note  a,  page  i3,  col.  i. 
Aad  disttsi  bl«t  that  bear  the  load  Corbrochtsa  roir. 

The  Gorybrechtan,  or  Corbrechtan,  is  a  whirlpool  on 
tbe  western  coast  of  Scotland,  near  the  Island  of  Jura, 
which  is  heard  at  a  prodigious  distance.  Its  name  signi- 
fies tbe  whirlpool  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark ;  and  there 
is  a  tradition  that  a  Danish  prince  once  undertook,  for 
a  wager,  to  cast  anchor  in  it  He  is  said  to  have  used 
woollen  instead  of  hempen  ropes,  for  greater  stieugtli, 
but  perished  in  the  attempt.  On  the  shojnes  of  Argylc- 
sbire,  I  have  often  listened  with  great  delight  to  the 
sound  of  this  vortex,  at  the  distance  of  many  leagues. 
When  tbe  weather  is  calm,  and  the  adjacent  sea  scarcely 
beard  on  these  picturesque  shores,  its  sound,  which  u 
like  the  sound  of  innumerable  chariots,  creates  a  mag- 
nificent and  fine  effect. 

Note  3,  page  i3,  col.  a. 

Of  bmUa'd  limb,  aad  iwartby  llsMMMt. 

•  In  the  Indian  tribes  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  their 
colour,  stature,  etc.  They  are  all,  except  the  Snake  In- 
dians, tall  in  stature,  straight,  and  robust.  It  is  very 
sekiofD  they  are  deformed,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
sappoaition  that  they  put  to  death  their  deformed  chil- 
dren. Their  skin  is  of  a  copper  colour;  their  eyes 
large,  bright,  black,  and  sparkling,  indicative  of  a  sub- 
tile and  discerning  mind :  their  hair  is  of  the  same  co- 
lour, and  prone  to  be  long,  seldom  or  never  curled. 
Thdr  teeth  are  large  and  white;!  never  observed  any 
decayed  among  them,  which  makes  their  breath  as 
svreet  as  tbe  air  they  inhale.* — Traveb  through/imerica 
by  Capts.  Lswts  and  Claskk,  in  i8o4-5-€. 

Note  4t  ps^6  1 4*  col.  I. 
Fhm  ba  10  thM !  aj  wonlt  Mb  bah  approve. 
■  The  Indians  of  North  America  accompany  every  for- 
mal address  to  strangers,  with  whom  they  form  or  re- 
cognise a  treaty  of  amity,  with  a  present  of  a  string,  or 
belt,  of  wampum.  Wampum  (says  Gadwalladcr  Col- 
den)  is  made  of  the  laiige  whelk  shell,  Buccinuro,  and 
shaped  like  long  beads:  il  is  the  current  money  of  the 
Indiana.*— Jfisforyr  of  Uie  fivt  Indian  Nations^  p.  34. 
New  Tanrh  edition. 

Note  5,  page  i4»  col.  1. 
The  paths  ef  peaee  mj  iiepa  have  hither  lad. 

In  relating  an  interview  of  Jlohawk  Indians  with  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  Golden  quotes  tlie  following 


passage  as  a  specimen  of  their  metaphorical  manner  : 
«  Where  shall  I  seek  the  chair  of  peace?  Where  shall 
I  find  it  but  upon  our  path  ?  and  whither  doth  our  path 
lead  us  but  unto  this  house  7» 

Note  6,  page  i4«  col.  i. 
Oar  waapaa  laagae  thy  brotbraa  did  eahiae*. 
■  When  they  solicit  the  alliance,  of  fensive  or  defensive, 
of  a  whole  nation,  they  send  an  embassy  with  a  large 
belt  of  wampum  and  a  bloody  hatchet,  inviting  them  to 
come  and  drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  The  wam- 
pum made  use  of  on  these  and  other  occasions,  before- 
their  acquainUnce  with  the  Europeans,  was  nothing 
but  small  shells  which  they  picked  up  by  the  8ea-coast» 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes ;  and  now  it  is  nothing 
but  a  kind  of  cylindrical  beads,  made  of  shells,  white- 
and  black,  which  are  esteemed  among  them  as  silver 
and  gold  are  among  us.  The  black  they  call  the  most 
valuable,  and  both  together  are  their  greatest  riches  and 
ornaments;  these  among  them  answering  all  the  end 
that  money  does  amongst  us.  They  have  the  art  of 
stringing,  twisting,  and  interweaving  them  into  their 
belts,  collars,  blankets,  and  mocassins,  etc.  in  ten  thou- 
sand different  sizes,  forms,  and  figures,  so  as  to  he  or- 
naments for  every  part  of  dress,  and  expressive  to  them 
of  all  their  important  transactions.  They  dye  tlie  wam- 
pum of  various  colours  and  shades,  and  mix  and  dis- 
pose them  with  great  ingenuity  and  order,  and  so  as  to 
be  significant  among  themselves  of  almost  every  thing 
they  please;  so  that  by  these  their  words  are  kept,  and 
their  thoughts  communicated  to  one  another,  as  ours 
are  by  writing.  The  belts  that  pass  from  one  nation  to 
another  in  all  treaties,  declarations,  and  important 
transactions  are  very  carefully  preserved  in  the  cabins 
of  their  chielii,  and  serve  not  only  as  a  kind  of  record 
or  history,  but  as  a  public  treasure.* — Major  Rogbss's 
Account  of  North  America. 

Note  7,  page  14.  col.  1. 

At  wbea  tbe  evil  ManltM. 

•  It  is  certain  the  Indians  acknowledge  one  Supreme 
Being,  or  Giver  of  Life,  who  presides  over  all  things ; 
that  is,  the  Great  Spirit;  and  they  look  up  to  him  as  the 
source  of  good,  from  whence  no  evil  can  proceed. 
They  also  believe  in  a  bad  Spirit,  to  whom  they  ascribe 
great  power;  and  suppose  that  through  his  power  all 
the  evils  which  befall  mankind  are  inflicted.  To  him, 
therefore,  they  pray  in  their  distresses,  begging  that  he 
would  either  avert  tlieir  troubles  or  moderate  them 
when  they  are  no  longer  avoidable, 

«  They  hold  also  that  there  are  good  SpiriU  of  a  lower 
degree,  who  liave  their  particular  departments,  in 
which  they  are  constantly  contributing  to  tlie  happiness 
of  mortals.  These  they  suppose  to  preside  over  all  the 
extraordinary  productions  of  Nature,  such  as  those 
lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains  that  are  of  an  uncommon 
magnitude ;  and  likewise  the  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and 
even  vegetables  or  stones,  that  exceed  the  rest  of  their 
species  in  size  or  singularity.*— GLAaKE'sTraveb  among 
the  Indians. 

The  Supreme  Spirit  of  good  is  called  by  the  Indians 
Kitchi  Manitou;  and  the  Spirit  of  evil  Matchi  Hanitou. 

Notes, page  14,  col.  i. 
FeTar-balm  sad  ivreet  Hgaalt^. 
The  fcvcr-balm  is  a  medicine  used  by  these  tribes;  il 
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is  a  decoction  of  a  bush  called  the  Fever  Tree.     Sala- 
mi t^  Ufi  kind  of  soup  adoiinistered  to  their  sick. 

Note  9,  page  i4»  col.  i. 

And  I,  the  eagle  of  ny  tribe,  have  ratb'ii 
With  thU  lorn  dore. 

The  testimony  of  ail  traTellers  among  the  American 
Indians  who  mention  their  hieroglyphics,  autliorises 
me  in  putting  this  figtirative  language  in  the  mouth  of 
Outalissi.  The  dove  is  among  them,  as  elsewhere,  an 
emblem  of  meekness ;  and  the  eagle,  that  of  a  bold, 
noble,  and  liberal  mind.  When  the  Indians  speak  of 
a  warrior  who  soars  above  the  multittide  in  person  and 
endowments,  they  say,  «  he  is  like  the  eagle  who  destroys 
his  enemies,  and  gives  protection  and  abundance  to  the 
weak  of  hts  own  tribe.* 

Note  to,  page  i4t  col.  2. 
Far  diSereatlj,  the  aaote  Oneyda  took,  ete. 

■  They  are  extremely  circumspect  and  deliberate  in 
every  word  and  action ;  nothing  hurries  them  into  any 
intemperate  wrath,  but  that  inveteracy  to  their  enemies 
which  is  rooted  in  every  Indian's  breast.  In  all  other 
instances  they  are  cool  and  deliberate,  taking  care  to 
suppress  the  emotion  of  the  heart.  If  an  Indian  has 
discovered  that  a  friend  of  his  is  iu  danger  of  being  cut 
off  by  a  lurking  enemy,  he  does  not  tell  him  of  his  dan- 
ger in  direct  terms  as  though  he  were  in  fear,  but  he 
first  coolly  asks  him  which  way  he  is  going  that  day, 
and  having  his  answer,  with  the  same  indifference  tells 
him  that  he  has  been  informed  that  a  noxious  beast  lies 
on  the  route  he  is  going.  This  hint  proves  sufficient, 
and  his  friend  avoids  tlie  danger  with  as  much  caution 
as  though  every  design  and  motion  of  his  enemy  liad 
been  pointed  ont  to  bim. 

•  If  an  Indian  has  been  engaged  for  several  days  in  the 
chase,  and  by  accident  continued  long  williout  food, 
when  he  arrives  at  the  hut  of  a  friend,  where  he  knows 
that  hts  wants  will  be  immediately  supplied,  he  takes 
care  not  to  show  the  least  symptoms  of  impatience,  or 
betray  the  extreme  hunger  that  he  is  tortured  with;  hut 
on  being  invited  in,  sits  contentedly  down  and  smokes 
his  pipe  with  as  much  composure  as  if  hts  appetite  was 
cloyed  and  he  was  perfectly  at  ease.  He  does  the  same 
if  among  strangers.  This  custom  is  strictly  adhered  to 
by  every  tribe,  as  they  esteem  it  a  proof  of  fortitude, 
and  think  the  reverse  would  entitle  them  to  the  appel- 
lation of  old  women. 

■  If  you  tell  an  Indian  that  hts  children  have  greatly 
signalized  themselves  against  an  enemy,  have  taken 
many  scalps,  and  brought  home  many  prisoners,  he 
does  not  appear  to  feel  any  strong  emotions  of  pleasure 
on  the  occasion;  his  answer  generally  is, — they  have 
*done  well,'  and  he  makes  but  very  little  inquiry  about 
the  matter;  on  the  contrary,  if  you  inform  him  that 
his  children  arc  slain  or  taken  prisoners,  he  makes  no 
complaints  :  lie  only  replies,  *  It  is  unfortunate:* — and 
for  some  time  asks  no  questions  about  how  it  hap- 
pened.*— Lewis  and  Claskk's  Travels. 

Note  II,  page  14,  col.  2. 

Hii  calumet  of  peace,  etc. 

•  Nor  is  the  calumet  of  less  importance  or  less  revered 

than  the  wampum  in  many  transactions  relative  both  to 

peace  and  war.   The  bowl  of  this  pipe  is  made  of  a  kind 

of  soft  red  stone,  which  is  easily  wrought  and  hollowcil 


out ;  the  stem  is  of  cane,  alder,  or  wme  kind  of  iiplit 
wood,  painted  with  different  colours,  and  decorated 
with  the  heads,  tails,  and  featliers  of  the  oaost  beantiful 
birds.  The  use  of  the  calumet  is  to  smoke  either  tohaceo 
or  some  bark,  leaf,  or  herb,  which  they  often  use  in- 
stead of  it,  when  they  enter  into  an  alliance  or  any 
serious  occasion  or  solemn  engagements;  this  being 
among  them  the  most  sacred  oath  that  can  l»e  takoi, 
the  violation  of  which  is  esteemed  most  infamons»  and 
deserving  of  severe  punishment  from  Heaven.  When 
they  treat  of  war,  the  whole  pipe  and  all  its  omament»  are 
red :  sometimes  it  is  red  only  on  one  side,  and  by  the  di»- 
position  of  the  feathers,  etc.  one  acquainted  with  tbcir 
customs  will  know  at  first  sight  what  the  nation  who 
presents  it  intends  or  desires.  Smoking  the  calumet  is 
also  a  religious  ceremony  on  some  occasions,  and  in  all 
treaties  is  considered  as  a  witness  between  the  parties, 
or  rather  as  an  instrument  by  which  they  invoke  the 
sun  and  moon  to  witness  their  sincerity,  and  to  be  as  it 
were  a  guarantee  of  the  treaty  between  them.  Tbi* 
custom  of  the  Indians,  though  to  appearance  somcwrhai 
ridiculous,  is  not  without  iut  reasons;  for  as  they  find 
that  smoking  tends  to  dwperse  the  vapours  of  the  brain, 
to  raise  the  spirits,  and  to  qualify  them  for  thinking 
and  judging  properly,  they  introduce  it  into  their  coun- 
cils, where,  after  their  resolves,  the  pipe  was  considered 
as  a  seal  of  their  decrees,  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  per- 
formance thereof,  it  was  sent  to  those  they  were  con- 
sulting, in  alliance  or  treaty  with ;— so  that  smoking 
among  them  at  the  same  pipe,  is  equivalent  to  our 
drinking  together  and  out  of  the  same  cnp.» — Major 
RoGsfts's  Account  of  Nortit  America^  1766. 

■  The  lighted  calumet  is  also  used  among  them  for  a 
purpose  still  more  interesting  than  the  expression  of 
social  friendship.  The  austere  manners  of  the  Indians 
forbid  any  appearance  of  gallantry  between  the  sexes 
in  day-time;  but  at  night  the  young  lover  goes  a  caln- 
metting,  as  his  courtship  is  called.  As  these  people  live 
in  a  state  of  equality,  and  without  fear  of  internal  vio- 
lence or  theft  in  their  own  tribes,  they  leave  their  door« 
open  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  lover  takes  ad- 
vanUge  of  this  liberty,  lights  his  calumet,  enters  the 
cabin  of  his  mistress,  and  gently  presents  it  to  her.  If 
she  extinguishes  it,  she  admits  his  addresses;  hat  if  she 
suffer  it  to  burn  unnoticed,  he  retires  with  a  dis- 
appointed and  tlirobbing  heart." — Ashe's  Travtis. 

Note  13,  page  i4<  col.  a. 
Train'd  from  bU  tre«-rock'd  cradla  to  his  bi«r. 
«  An  Indian  child,  as  soon  as  he  is  born,  is  swathed 
with  clothes,  or  skins;  and  being  laid  on  his  back,  is 
bound  down  on  a  piece  of  thick  board,  spread  oer 
with  soft  moss.  The  board  is  somewhat  larger  au'l 
broader  than  the  child,  and  bent  pieces  of  wood,  like 
pieces  of  hoops,  are  placed  over  its  face  to  protect  it.  so 
that  if  the  machine  were  suffered  to  fall,  the  child  pn*- 
bably  would  not  be  injured.  When  the  women  lu%e 
any  business  to  transact  at  home,  they  hang  the  board 
on  a  tree,  if  there  be  one  at  hand,  and  act  them  swing- 
ing from  side  to  side,  like  a  pendtiluui.  in  order  to 
exercise  the  children.- — Weld,  vol.  ii,  p.  246. 

Note  1 3,  page  14*  col.  2. 

The  fleros  esiremM  of  food  aod  ill  to  brook 
InipaMire— 

Of  the  active  as  well  as  passive  fortitude  of  tltc  Indian 
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character,  the  folloirijig  it  an  instance  related  by  Adair 
io  bis  Trarels  :— 

«  A  party  of  the  Senekah  Indians  came  to  war  a^inst 
iheKaiahha,  bitter  enemies  to  eiich  other. — In  the  wuods 
tile  former  discorcred  a  f^priglitly  warrior  bL*lon(;ing  to 
ibelalier,  hunting  in  their  usual  light  drew :  on  his  per- 
ceiTiog  them,  he  sprung  off  for  a  hollow  rock  four  or 
fire  miles  distant,  as  they  intercepted  him  from  ninntng 
homeward.  lie  was  so  extremely  swift  and  skilful  with 
theguo,  as  to  kill  seven  of  them  in  the  running  fight 
before  they  were  able  to  surround  and  lake  him.  They 
carried  him  to  their  country  in  sad  triumph ;  but  though 
he  had  filled  them  with  uncommon  grief  and  shame 
for  the  Ion  of  so  many  of  their  kindred,  yet  tlic  love  of 
mania!  virtue  induced  them  to  treat  him  during  (heir 
loDg  jouraev,  with  a  great  deal  more  civility  than  if  he 
had  acted  the  part  of  a  coward.  The  women  and  cliil- 
dreo,  when  thcv  met  him  at  their  several  towns,  beat 
him  and  whipped  him  in  as  severe  a  manner  as  the  oc- 
nsion  required,  according  to  their  law  of  justice,  and 
at  last  he  was  formally  condemned  to  die  by  the  fiery 
torture. — It  might  reasonably  be  imagined  tliat  what 
he  had  for  some  time  gone  through,  by  being  fed  with 
atcanty  hand,  a  tedious  march,  lying  at  night  on  the 
bare  ground,  exposed  to  the  changes  of  the  weather 
with  bis  arms  and  Isgs  extended  in  a  pair  of  rough 
stocks,  and  suffering  such  punishment  on  his  entering 
into  their  hostile  towns,  as  a  prelude  to  those  sharp 
torments  for  which  he  was  destined,  would  have  so 
impaired  his  health  and  affected  his  imagination,  as  to 
have  sent  him  to  his  long  sleep,  out  of  the  way  of  any 
OMve  sufferings. — Probably  this  would  have  been  the 
cue  with  the  major  part  of  white  people  under  similar 
circamstances ;  but  I  never  knew  this  with  any  of  llie 
bidiaitt:  and  this  cool-headed,  brave  warrior,  did  not 
<Miefrom  tlieir  rough  lessons  of  martial  virtue,  but 
tcied  his  part  ao  well  as  to  surprise  and  sorely  vex  his 
nomerons  enemies  :— for  when  they  were  taking  him, 
mpmioned,  in  their  wild  parade,  to  the  place  of  tor- 
sive, which  by  near  to  a  river,  he  suddenly  dashed  down 
|W  who  stood  in  his  way,  sprung  off,  and  plunged 
into  the  water,  swimming  underneath  like  an  otter,  only 
^nS  to  Uke  breath,  till  he  reached  the  opposite  shore. 
He  iKW  ascended  the  steep  bank,  but  though  he  had 
P^  reason  to  be  in  a  hurry,  as  many  of  the  enemy 
''ot  in  the  water,  and  others  running,  very  like  blood- 
'I'^iinds,  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  the  bullets  flying  around 
him  from  the  time  he  took  to  the  river,  yet  his  heart  did 
not  allow  him  to  leave  them  abruptly,  without  taking 
We,  io  a  formal  manner,  in  return  for  the  extraordi- 
nary favours  they  had  done,  and  intended  to  do,  him. 
After  slapping  a  part  of  his  body,  in  defiance  to  them 
(eonunaes  the  author),  he  put  up  the  shrill  war-whoop, 
tt  his  last  salute,  till  some  more  convenient  opportunity 
•ffcred,  and  darted  off  in  the  manner  of  a  beast  !)roke 
**>*  from  its  torturing  enemies.  He  continued  his 
'P*^t  to  as  to  run  by  about  midnight  of  the  same  day 
**  fw  as  hb  eager  pursuers  were  two  days  hi  reaching. 
^^  he  rested  till  he  happily  discovered  five  of  those 
Indians  who  had  pursued  him  :— he  lay  a  little  way  off 
*«r  camp,  till  they  were  sound  asleep.  Every  cir- 
^mstance  of  his  situation  occurred  to  him,  and  in- 
*ptred  him  with  heroism.  He  was  naked,  torn,  and 
^<>ngrf,  and  his  enraged  enemies  were  come  up  with 
Btm;— but  there  was  now  every  thing  to  relieve  his 
^*a%  and  a  fair  opportunity  to  save  his  life,  and  get 


great  honour  and  sweet  revenge  liy  cutting  them  off* 
Resolution,  a  convenient  spot,  and  sudden  surprise, 
would  effect  the  main  object  of  all  his  wishes  and 
hopes.  He  accordingly  creeped,  look  one  of  their 
tomahawks,  and  killed  them  all  on  the  spot,— clothed 
himself,  took  a  choice  gun,  and  as  much  ammunition 
and  provisions  as  he  could  well  carry  in  a  running 
march.  He  set  off  afresh  with  a  light  heart,  and  did 
not  sleep  for  several  successive  nights,  only  when  he 
reclined,  as  usual,  a  little  before  day,  with  his  back  to 
a  tree.  As  it  were  by  instinct,  uhen  he  found  he  was 
free  from  the  pursuing  enemy,  he  made  directly  to  tlio 
very  place  where  he  luid  killed  seven  of  his  enemies  and 
was  taken  by  them  for  the  fiery  torture.  He  diggeil 
them  up,  burnt  their  bodies  to  ashes,  and  went  home 
in  safety  with  singular  triumph.  Other  pursuing  ene- 
mies came,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  to  the 
camp  of  their  dead  people,  when  the  sight  gave  them 
a  greater  shock  than  they  had  ever  known  before,  lu 
their  chilled  war-council  thry  conclude<l,  that  as  he 
had  done  such  surprising  things  in  his  defence  before 
he  was  captured,  and  since  that  in  his  naked  condition, 
and  now  was  well  armed,  if  they  continued  the  pursuit 
he  would  spoil  them  all,  for  he  surely  was  an  enemy 
wizard, — and  therefore  they  returned  home.* — Adair's 
General  Observations  on  the  American  Indians,  p.  394. 
■It  is  surprising,*  says  the  same  author,  «to  see  the  long 
continued  speed  of  the  Indians.  Though  some  of  us 
have  often  run  the  swiftest  of  them  out  of  sight  for 
about  the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  yet  afterwards, 
without  any  seeming  toil,  they  would  stretch  on,  leave 
us  out  of  sight,  and  outwind  any  horse.* — Ibid.^  p.  3 1 8. 
■If  an  Indian  were  driven  out  into  the  extensive  woods, 
with  only  a  knife  and  a  tomahawk,  or  a  small  hatchet, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  he  would  fatten  even  where 
a  wolf  would  starve.  He  would  soon  collect  fire  by  rub- 
bing two  dry  pieces  of  wood  together,  make  a  bark  hut, 
earthen  vessels,  and  a  bow  and  arrows ;  then  kill  wild 
game,  fish  fresh-water  tortoises,  gatlier  a  plentiful  variety 
of  vegetables,  and  live  in  affluence. » — /fri<<.,  p.  4 to* 

Note  i4t  ps0c  i4»  col.  3. 
Mocassins  is  a  sort  of  Indian  buskins. 

Note  1 5,  page  i4i  col.  a. 


Sleep,  weiried  ooel  and  i«  the  dresnlng  land 
Shovldat  ihoa  to-aorrow  with  thy  nother  aeet. 

«  There  is  nothing  (says  Charlevoix),  in  which  these 
barbarians  carry  their  superstitions  farther,  than  in  what 
regards  dreams;  but  they  vary  greatly  in  their  manner 
of  explaining  themselves  on  this  point.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  reasouahle  soul  which  ranges  abroad,  while  the  sen- 
sitive continues  to  animate  the  body.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  familiar  genius  who  gives  salutary  counsel  with 
respect  to  what  is  going  to  happen.  Sometimes  it  is  a  visit 
made  by  the  soul  of  the  object  of  which  he  dreams.  But 
in  whatever  manner  the  dream  is  conceived,  it  is  always 
looked  upon  as  a  thing  sacred,  and  as  the  most  ordi- 
nary way  in  which  the  gods  make  known  their  will  to 
men.  Filled  with  this  idea,  they  cannot  conceive  how 
we  should  pay  no  regard  to  them.  For  the  most  part 
they  look  upon  them  either  as  a  desire  of  the  soul,  in- 
spired by  some  genius,  or  an  order  from  him,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  principle  they  hold  it  a  religions 
duty  to  obey  them.  An  Indian  having  dreamt  of  liaving 
a  finger  cut  off,  had  it  really  cut  off  as  soon  as  he 
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awoke,  having  first  prepared  himself  for  this  important 
action  by  a  feast.  Another  having  dreamt  of  being  a 
prisoner,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  was  much  at 
a  loss  what  to  do.  He  consulted  the  jugglers,  and  by 
their  advice  caused  himself  to  be  tied  to  a  post,  and 
burnt  in  several  parts  of  the  body.»-€iABUiTon,  Jour- 
nal of  a  Foyage  to  North  Americ€u 

Note  16,  page  i5,  col.  1. 
Th«  oroeodile,  the  ooador  of  ibe  rock-* 

«The  alligator,  or  American  crocodile,  when  full  grown 
(says  Dertram)  is  a  very  large  and  terrible  creature,  and 
of  prodigious  strength,  activity,  and  swiftness  in  the 
water.  I  have  seen  them  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
some  are  supposed  to  be  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  feet 
in  length.  Their  body  is  as  large  as  that  of  a  horse, 
their  shape  usually  resembles  that  of  a  liiard,  which  is 
flat,  or  cuneiform,  being  compressed  on  each  side,  and 
gradually  diminishing  from  the  abdomen  to  the  extre- 
mity, which,  with  the  whole  body,  is  covered  with 
horny  plates,  of  squams,  impenetrable  when  on  the 
body  of  the  live  animal,  even  to  a  rifle-ball,  except  about 
their  head,  and  just  behind  their  fore-legs  or  arms, 
where,  it  is  said,  they  are  only  vulnerable.  The  head  of 
a  full-grown  one  is  about  three  feet,  and  the  mouth 
opens  nearly  the  same  length.  Their  eyes  are  small  in 
proportion,  and  seem  sunk  in  the  head,  by  means  of  the 
prominency  of  the  brows;  the  nostrils  are  large,  inflated, 
and  prominent  on  the  top,  so  that  the  head  on  the  water 
resembles,  at  a  distance,  a  great  chunk  of  wood  floating 
about :  only  the  upper  jaw  moves,  which  they  raise 
almost  perpendicular,  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle  with 
the  lower  one.  In  the  fore-part  of  the  upper  jaw,  on 
each  side,  just  under  the  nostrils,  are  two  very  large, 
thick,  strong  teeth,  or  tusks,  not  very  sharp,  but  rather 
the  shape  of  a  cone :  these  are  as  white  as  the  finest 
polished  ivory,  and  are  not  covered  hy  any  skin  or  lips, 
but  always  in  sight,  which  gives  the  creature  a  fright- 
ful appearance ;  in  the  lower  jaw  are  holes  oppoxite  to 
theM  teeth  to  receive  them ;  when  they  clup  their  jaws 
together,  it  causas  a  surprising  noise,  like  that  which  is 
made  by  forcing  a  heavy  plank  with  violence  upon  the 
ground,  and  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance. — But 
what  is  3^t  more  surprising  to  a  stranger,  is  the  incre- 
dibly loud  and  terrifying  roar  which  they  are  capable 
of  making,  especially  in  breed! ng^time.  It  most  re- 
sembles very  heavy  distant  thunder,  not  only  shaking 
the  air  and  waters,  but  causing  the  earth  to  tremble; 
and  when  hundreds  are  roaring  at  the  same  time,  you 
can  scarcely  be  persuaded  hut  that  the  whole  globe  is 
violently  and  dangerously  agitated.  An  old  champion, 
who  is,  perhaps,  absolute  sovereign  of  a  little  lake  or 
lagoon  (when  fifty  less  than  himself  are  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  swelling  and  roaring  in  little  coves 
round  about),  darts  forth  from  the  reedy  coverts,  all  at 
once,  on  the  surfoce  of  the  waters  in  a  right  line,  at  first 
seemingly  as  rapid  as  lightning,  but  gradually  more 
slowly,  until  he  arrives  at  the  centre  of  the  lake,  where 
he  stops.  He  now  swells  himself  by  drawing  in  wind 
and  water  through  his  mouth,  which  causes  a  loud 
sonorous  rattling  in  the  throat  for  near  a  minute ;  but 
it  is  immediately  forced  out  again  through  his  mouth 
and  nostrils  with  a  loud  noise,  brandishing  bis  tail  in  the 
air,  and  the  vapour  running  from  his  nostrils  like 
smoke.  At  other  times,  when  swoln  to  an  extent  ready 
to  burst,  his  head  and  tail  lifted  up,  he  spins  or  twirls 


round  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  He  acta  his  part 
like  an  Indian  chief,  when  rehearsing  his  fean  of  war.»— 
BianuM's  Tmvtlt  in  NorOi  America. 

Note  17,  page  i5,  col.  x. 
Tbeo  forth  oproM  thai  Iob«  wa^-fiirinf  aaa. 

•They  discover  an  amazing  sagacity,  and  acquire,  ^di 
the  greatest  readiness,  any  thing  that  depends  npon  tbe 
attention  of  the  mind.  By  experience*  and  an  acnie 
observation,  they  attain  many  perfections  to  which 
Americans  are  strangers.  For  instance,  they  will  croas 
a  forest,  or  a  plain,  which  is  two  hundred  miles  in 
breadth,  so  as  to  reach,  with  great  exactness,  Che  poinc  at 
which  they  intend  to  arrive,  keeping,  during  the  whole 
of  that  space,  in  a  direct  line,  without  any  materisi  de- 
viations; and  this  they  will  do  with  tbe  same  eaae,  let 
the  weather  be  fair  or  cloudy.  With  equal  acuCcDess 
they  will  point  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  tbe  sun  is  in, 
though  it  be  intercepted  by  clouds  or  fo^  Besides  this, 
they  are  able  to  pursue,  with  incredible  facility,  the 
traces  of  man  or  beast,  either  on  leaves  or  grass  i  and 
on  this  account  it  is  with  great  difficulty  Cher  eacape 
discovery.  They  are  indebted  for  these  talents  not  only 
to  nature,  but  to  an  extraordinary  command  of  the 
intellectual  qualities,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  an 
unremitted  attention,  and  by  long  experience.  They 
are,  in  general,  very  happy  in  a  retentive  memory.  They 
can  recapitulate  every  particular  that  has  been  ii-eaied 
of  in  council,  and  remember  the  exact  time  wtien  tfarr 
were  held.  Their  bells  of  wampum  preaerre  the  sah- 
stance  of  the  treaties  they  have  concluded  with  the 
neighbouring  tribes  for  ages  hack,  to  which  they  will 
appeal  and  refer  with  as  much  perspicuity  and  readii 
as  Europeans  can  to  tlieir  written  records. 

«  The  Indians  are  totally  unskilled  in  geography, 
well  as  all  the  other  sciences,  and  yet  they  draw  on 
birch-hark  very  exact  charts  or  maps  of  the  conn  tries 
they  are  acquainted  with.  The  latitude  and  longitude 
ouly  are  wanting  to  make  them  tolerably  complete. 

■  Their  sole  knowledge  in  astronomy  consists  in 
able  to  point  out  the  polar  star,  by  which  they 
their  course  when  they  travel  in  the  night. 

•  They  reckon  the  distance  of  places  not  by  miles  or 
leagues,  but  by  a  day's  journey,  which,  according  to  the 
best  calculation  I  could  make,  appears  to  he  ab^K 
twenty  Englisli  miles.  These  they  also  divide  into  lujvo 
and  quarters,  and  will  demonstrate  them  in  their  n^ps 
with  great  exactness  by  the  hieroglyphics  just  nietttioci> 
ed,  when  they  regulate  in  council  their  war^pavtiea,  or 
their  most  distant  hunting  excursions. h-^Lkwxs  mmd 
Claekb's  TraveU. 

■  Some  of  the  French  missionaries  have  supposed  that 
the  Indians  are  guided  by  instinct,  and  have  preiended 
that  Indian  children  can  find  their  way  throogh  a  forest 
as  easily  as  a  person  of  maturer  years ;  but  this  is  a 
most  absurd  notion.  It  is  unquestionably  by  a  dose 
attention  to  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and  position  of  the 
sun,  that  they  find  their  way.  On  tbe  northern  side  of 
a  tree  there  is  generally  the  most  moss;  and  the  hark  en 
that  side,  in  general,  differs  from  that  on  the  oppoaste 
one.  The  branches  towards  the  south  are,  for  the  most 
pan,  more  luxuriant  than  those  on  the  other  sides  of 
trees,  and  sevoral  other  distinctions  also  subsist  between 
the  northern  and  southern  side,  conspicuous  to  Indans, 
being  taught  from  their  infancy  to  attend  to 
which  a  common  observer  would,  perhaps,  never 
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tiec.  Beini;  accustomed  from  their  infancy  likewise  to 
pay  grvai  aitenlioq  to  the  position  of  the  sun,  they 
learn  Co  make  the  most  accurate  allowance  for  its  ap- 
parent motion  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to  another; 
and  in  every  part  of  the  day  they  will  point  to  the  part 
of  ihc  IteaTens  where  it  is,  although  the  sky  be  obscured 
by  clouds  or  mists. 

An  instance  of  their  dexterity  in  finding  their  way 
tlirou(;h  an  unknown  country  came  under  my  obsen'a- 
lion  when  1  was  at  Staunton,  situated  behind  the  Blue 
Mountains,  Virginia.     A  number  of  Ihc  Creek  nation 
had  arrived  at  that  town  on  their  way  to  Philadvlphia, 
whither  tliey  were  going  upon  some  affairs  of  import- 
ance,  and  liad  stopped  there  for  the  night.      In  the 
morning,  some  circumstance  or  another,  which  could 
not  Ijc  learned,  induced  one  half  of  llie  Indians  to  set 
off  without  their  companions,  who  did  not  follow  until 
sonic  hours  afterwards.     When  these  last  were  ready  to 
pursue    their  journey,   several    of    the    towns-people 
mounted  their  hor<>cs  to  escort  them  part  of  the  way. 
ThcY  proceedofl  along  the  high  road  for  some  miles, 
but,  all  at  once,  hastily  turning  aside  into  the  woods, 
though  there  was  no  path,  the  Indians  advanced  confi- 
denily  forward.     The  people  who  accompanied  thcin, 
Mjrprised  at  this  movement,  informed  tlium  that  ihcy 
vrcrc  quitting  tlie  road  to  Philadelphia,  and  expressed 
their  fear  lest  they  should  miss  ihcir  companions  who 
had  gone  on  before.     They  answered  that  they  knew 
be-ttcr,  that  the  way  through  tlie  woods  was  the  shortest 
to  Philadelphia,  and  that  they  knew  very  well  that  their 
companions  had  entered  the  wood  at   the  very  place 
where  iliey  did.    Curiosity  led  some  of  tlie  horsemen  to 
go  on ;  and  to  their  astonishment,  for  there  was  appa- 
rently no  track,  they  overlook  the  other  Indians  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  wood.     But  what  appeared  most 
singular  was,  that  the  route  which  they  took  was  found,. 
on  examining  a  map,  to  he  as  direct  for  Philadelphia 
as  if  ihcy  had  taken  the  bearings. by  a  mariner's  com- 
pass.    From  others  of  their  nation,  who  had  been  at 
Philadelphia   ol  a  former  period,  they  had   probably 
learned  the  exact  direction  of  tliat  city  from  their  vil- 
Kigcs,  and  had  never  lost  si[;ht  of  it,  although  ihcy  had 
already  travelled  three  hundred  miles  through  the  woods, 
and  had  upwanls  of  four  hundred  miles  more  to  go 
before  they  could  reach  the  place  of  iheir  destination . 
— Of  the  exactness  with  which  tliey  can  find  out  a 
strange  place  to  which  they  have  bct^n  once  directed  by 
their  own  people,  a  striking  example  is  furnished,   1 
i   think,  by  Sir  Jefferson,  in  his  account  of  the  Indian 
f,ravc«  in  Virginia.     These  graves  are  nothing  more  than 
larige  mounds  of  earth  in  the  woods,  which,  on  being 
opened,  are  found  to  contain  skeletons  in  an  erect  pos- 
tnre  :  the  Indian  mode  of  sepulture  has  been  too  often 
i  described  to  remain  unknown  to  you.     But  to  come  to 
my  slory.     A  party  of  Indians  that  were  passing  on  to 
some  of  the  i^ea-portson  the  Atlantic,  just  as  the  Crf*cks, 
above   mentioned,  were    going  to    Philadelphia,  were* 
observed,  all  on  a  sudden,  to  quit  the  straight  rond  hv 
which  they  were  proceeding,  and  without  asking  any 
questions,  to  strike  through  the  woods,  in  a  direct  line, 
to  one  of  these  graves,  which  lay  at  the  distance  of  some 
miles  from  the  road.     Now  very  near  a  century  must 
have  pax»cd  over  since  the  part  of  Virginia,  in  whicli 
this  grave  was  situated,  had  been  inhabited  by  Indians,  i 
ind  these  Indian   travellers,  who  were  to  visit  it  by 
iliemsclve«,  had  unquestionably  never  beeu  in  that  part 


of  the  country  before  :  they  must  have  found  their  way 
to  it  simply  from  the  description  of  its  situation,  that 
had  been  h.indc<d  down  to  them  by  tradition.* — Wkld's 
Travels  in  yorih  America^  vol.  ii. 

Note  1 8,  page  i8,  col.  a. 
TIm  Slammoih  comet. 

That  I  am  justified  in  making  the  Indian  chief  allude 
to  the  mammoth  as  an  emblem  of  terror  and  destruc- 
tion, will  be  seen  by  the  authority  quoted  below.  Speak- 
ing of  the  mammoth,  or  big  buffalo,  Mr  Jefferson  states, 
that  a  tradition  is  preserved  among  the  Indians  of  that 
animal  still  existing  in  the  northern  parts  of  America. 
«  A  delegation  of  warriors  from  the  Delaware  tribe 
having  visited  the  governor  of  Virginia  during  the  re- 
volution, on  matters  of  business,  the  governor  asked 
them  some  questions  relative  to  their  country,  and 
among  others,  what  they  knew  or  had  heard  of  the  ani- 
mal whose  bones  were  found  at  the  Saltlicks,  on  the 
Ohio.  Their  chief  speaker  immediately  put  him.<iclf  into 
an  altitude  of  oratory,  and  with  a  pomp  suited  to  what 
he  conceived  the  elevation  of  his  subject,  informed  him, 
that  it  was  a  tradition  handed  down  from  their  fatliers, 
that  in  ancient  times  a  herd  of  these  tremendous  ani- 
mals came  to  the  Itick-hone  licks,  and  began  an  univer- 
sal destruction  of  the  hear,  deer,  elk,  buffalo,  and  other 
animals  which  had  been  created  for  the  use  of  the  In- 
dian.s.  That  the  Great  Man  above  looking  down  and 
seeing  t!iis,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  seized  his  lightning, 
descended  on  the  earth,  seated  himself  on  a  neighbour- 
ing mounuin  on  a  rock,  of  which  his  seat,  and  tl:e 
prints  of  his  feet,  are  still  to  he  seen,  and  hurled  his 
bolt«  among  them,  till  the  whole  were  slaughtered,  ex- 
cept the  big  hull,  who,  presenting  his  forehead  to  the 
shafts,  shook  ihem  off  as  they  fell,  but  miwing  one,  at 
length  it  wounded  him  in  the  side,  whereon,  springing 
round,  he  hounded  over  the  Ohio,  over  the  Wabash,  the 
Illinois,  and  finally  over  the  great  lakes,  where  he  is 
hving  at  this  day.» — Jeffkrsom's  Notes  on.  Virginia. 

Note  19,  page  18,  col.  a. 

8-ornini;  to  wield  ihe  hitchet  for  hit  bribe. 
'Gainat  Brandt  UiioMlf  I  went  lo  battle  Torllu 

I  took  the  character  of  Brandt  in  the  poem  of  Ger- 
trude from  the  common  Histories  of  England,  all  of 
which  represented  him  as  a  bloody  and  bad  man  (even 
among  savages),  and  chief  agent  in  tlie  horrible  desola- 
tion of  Wyoming.  Some  years  after  this  po^m  appear- 
ed, the  son  of  Brandt,  a  most  interesting  and  intelligcDt 
Youlli,  came  over  to  England ;  and  I  formed  an  ac- 
quainlance  with  him,  on  which  I  still  look  hack  with 
pleasttrc.  He  appealed  to  my  sen^  of  honour  and  jus- 
tice, on  his  own  part  and  on  that  of  his  sister,  to  retract 
the  unfair  aspen^ion  which,  unconscious  of  its  unfair- 
ness, I  had  cast  on  his  father's  memory. 

lie  then  referred  me  to  documents  which  completely 
satisfied  me  that  the  common  accounts  of  Brandt's 
cruelties  at  Wyoming,  whioli  1  had  found  in  books  of 
Travels  and  in  Adolphus's  and  similar  Histories  of  Eng- 
land, were  gross  errors,  and  that  in  point  of  fuel  Brandt 
was  not  even  present  at  that  iicanc  of  desolation. 

It  is  unhappily  to  Britons  and  Anglo-Americans  that 
wc  must  refer  the  chief  blame  in  this  horrible  business. 
I  published  a  lelter  expressing  thin  belief  in  the  New 
Montiilj  Magazine,  in  the  year  1823,  to  which  1  must 
refer  the  reader — if  he  has  any  curiosity  on  the  subject 
— for  an  antidote  to  m)  fanciful  description  of  Brandt. 
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Among  other  ezpressioDS  to  young  Brandt,  I  made  use 
of  the  following  words: — ■  Had  I  learnt  all  this  of  your 
father  when  I  was  writing  my  poem,  he  should  not 
haye  Sgurcd  in  it  as  the  hero  of  mischief.  *  It  was  but 
hare  justice  to  say  thus  much  of  a  Mohawk  Indian,  who 
spoke  English  eloquently,  and  was  thought  capable  of 
luYing  written  a  history  of  the  Six  Nations.  I  ascer- 
tained also  that  he  often  strove  to  mitigate  the  cruelty 
of  Indian  warfare.  The  name  of  Brandt  therefore  re- 
mains in  my  poem  a  pure  and  declared  character  of 
fiction. 

Note  ao,  page  i8,  col.  a. 

To  whom  nor  rtlalive  nor  blood  reaalat. 

No!  not  •  kindred  drop  tlut  rnns  In  knoMa  Toint. 

Erery  one  who  recollects  the  specimen  of  Indian  elo- 
quence given  in  the  speech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  to 
the  Governor  of  Virginia,  will  perceive  that  I  have 
attempted  to  paraphrase  its  concluding  and  most  strik- 
ing expression  : — «  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood 
in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  ■  The  similar  salu- 
tations of  tlie  fictitious  personage  in  my  story,  and  the 
real  Indian  orator,  makes  it  surely  allowable  to  borrow 
such  an  expression ;  and  if  it  appears,  as  it  cannot  hut 
appear,  to  leas  advantage  than  in  the  original,  I  beg  the 
reader  to  reflect  how  difficult  it  is  to  transpose  sudi 
exquisitely  simple  words  without  sacrificing  a  portion 
of  their  effect. 

In  the  spring  of  I774»  a  robbery  and  murder  were 
committed  on  an  inhabitant  of  the  frontiers  of  Virginia, 
by  two  Indians  of  the  Shawanee  tribe.  The  neighbour- 
ing, tihites,  according  to  their  custom,  undertook  to  pu- 
nisn  this  outrage  in  a  summary  manner.  Gilonel  Cre- 
sap,  a  man  infamous  for  the  many  murders  he  had 
committed  on  those  much-injured  people,  collected  a 
party  and  proceeded  down  the  Kanaway  in  quest  of 
vengeance;  unfortunately,  a  canoe  with  women  and 
children,  with  one  man  only,  was  seen  coming  from 
the  opposite  shore  unarmed,  and  unsuspecting  an  attack 


from  the  whites.  Cresap  and  his  party  concealed  them- 
selves on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  moment  the 
canoe  reached  the  shore,  singled  out  their  objects,  and 
at  one  fire  killed  every  person  in  iL  This  happened  to 
be  the  family  of  Loghn,  who  had  long  been  dbtiogunb- 
ed  as  a  friend  to  tlie  whites.  This  unworthy  return 
provoked  his  vengeance;  he  accordingly  signaliaed  him- 
self in  the  war  which  ensued.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  the  month  of 
the  great  Kanaway,  in  which  the  collected  forces  of  the 
Shawances,  Mingoes,  and  Delawarea,  were  defeated  by  a 
detachment  of  the  Virginian  militia.  Tlie  Indians  sued 
for  peace.  Logan,  however,  disdained  to  be  seen  amoo^ 
the  suppliants ;  but  lest  the  sincerity  of  a  treaty  shoald 
be  disturbed,  from  which  so  distinguidied  a  chief  ab- 
stracted himself,  he  sent,  by  a  messenger,  the  followii^ 
speech  to  be  delivered  to  I^ord  Dunmore : — 

1 1  appeal  to  any  white  man  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's 
cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  to  eat;  if  ever  be 
came  cold  and  hungry,  and  he  clothed  him  noL  Daring 
the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war  Lof^an  re- 
mained idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Soch 
was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  point- 
ed as  they  passed,  and  said,  I<ogan  is  the  friend  of  virhile 
men.  I  have  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you  bat 
for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,  the  last 
spring,  in  cold  blood,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Lo- 
gan, even  my  women  and  children. 

«  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  Teins  <rf 
any  living  creature: — this  called  on  me  for  rcreoge. — 
I  have  fought  for  it. — I  have  killed  many. — I  have  follr 
glutted  my  vengeance. — For  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the 
beams  of  peace; — but  do  not  harbour  a  thought  that 
mine  is  the  joy  of  fear. — Logan  never  fdt  fear. — He 
will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  bis  life. — ^Wbo  is  ibere 
to  mourn  for  Logan T  not  one!* — Jimason's  If^ttt  oa 
Firginia, 


A  DOMESTIC  TALE. 


T  WAS  sunset,  and  the  Rans  des  Vaches  was  sung. 
And  lights  were  o'er  th*  Helvetian  mountains  flung. 
That  gave  the  glacier  tops  their  richest  glow,  (i) 
And  tinged  the  lakes  like  molten  gold  below. 
Warmth  flush'd  the  wonted  regions  of  the  storm, 
Where,  Phcenix-like,  you  saw  the  eagle's  form. 
That  high  in  Heav  n*s  vermilion  wheel'd  and  soar'd. 
Woods  nearer  frown'd,  and  cataracts  dash'd  and  roafd. 
From  heights  bronzed  by  the  bounding  bouquctiu  ;  (s) 
Herds  tinkling  roam'd  the  long-drawn  vales  between, 
And  hamiersglitter'd  white,  and  gardens  flourish'd  green. 
T  was  transport  to  inhale  the  bright  sweet  air! 
The  mountain-bee  was  revelling  in  its  glare, 
And  roving  with  his  minstrelsy  across 
The  scented  wild  weeds,  and  enamell'd  moss.  (3) 
Earth's  fealuries  so  harmoniously  were  link'd, 
Slie  seem'd  one  great  glad  form,  with  life  instinct, 
Tliat  felt  Heaven's  ardent  breath,  and  smiled  below 
Its  flush  of  love,  with  consentaneous  glow. 


A  Gothic  chnreh  was  near ;  the  spot  around 
Was  beautiful,  ev'n  though  sepulchral  ground  ; 
For  there  nor  yew  nor  cypress  spread  tbdr  gl 
Bui  roses  blossom'd  by  each  rustic  tomb. 
Amidst  them  one  of  spotless  marble  shone — 
A  maiden's  grave — and  't  was  inscribed  thereon. 
Thai  young  and  loved  she  died  whose  dust 


•  Yes,*  said  my  comrade,  «  young  she  died,  and  fair ! 
Grace  form'd  her,  and  the  soul  of  gladness  play'd 
Once  in  the  blue  eyes  of  that  mountain-maid  : 
Ilcr  fingers  wilch'd  the  chords  they  pass'd  along. 
And  her  lips  seem'd  to  kiss  the  soul  in  song : 
Yd  woo'd,  and  worshipp'd  as  she  was,  till  few 
Aspired  to  hope,  't  was  sadly,  strangely  true. 
That  heart,  the  martyr  of  its  fondness,  bum'd 
And  died  of  love  that  could  not  be  retum'd. 

Uer  father  dwelt  where  yonder  Castle  shines 
O'er  clust'ring  trees  and  terrace-mantling 
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As  gay  as  ever,  llie  labansam's  pride 

Wavci  o'er  each  walk  where  she  was  wont  to  flUde, — 

And  still  the  garden  whence  she  graced  her  brow. 

As  lovdy  blooms,  though  trode  hf  strangors  now. 

fow  oft  from  yonder  window  o'er  the  lake. 

Her  song  of  wild  HelTctian  swell  and  shake, 

lbs  made  the  mdest  fisher  bend  his  ear, 

And  rest  enchanted  on  his  oar  to  hear! 

Thus  bright,  accomplish 'd,  spirited,  and  bland, 

Well-born,  and  wealthy  for  that  simple  land, 

Why  had  no  gallant  naliTc  youth  the  art 

To  win  so  warm — so  exquisite  a  heart  I 

She,  'midst  these  rocks  inspired  with  feelings  strong 

By  mountain-freedom— music — fancy— aong, 

Berself  descended  from  the  brare  in  arms, 

And  conscious  of  romance-inspiring  charma, 

1>reamc  of  heroic  beings ;  hoped  to  find 

Some  extant  spirit  of  chiTalric  kind ; 

And  scorning  wealth,  look'd  cold  er'n  on  the  claim 

Oi  maniy  worth,  that  lack'd  the  wreath  of  fame. 

Her  younger  brother,  sixteen  summers  old. 
And  much  lier  likoieas  both  in  mind  and  mould. 
Had  gone,  poor  boy  1  in  soldiership  to  shine, 
And  bore  an  Austrian  banner  on  the  Rhine. 
T  was  when,  alas!  our  Empire's  evil  star 
Shed  all  the  plagues,  without  the  pride,  of  war ; 
When  patriots  bled,  and  bitterer  anguish  croes'd 
Our  brave,  to  die  in  battles  foully  lost. 
The  youth  wrote  home  the  rout  of  many  a  day ; 
Tet  slill  he  said,  and  still  with  truth  could  lay, 
One  corps  had  ever  made  a  val'iant  stand, 
The  corps  in  which  he  served,'-— TatODBic's  band. 
His  fame,  forgotten  chief,  is  now  gone  by, 
Eclapeed  by  brighter  orbs  in  glory's  sky ; 
Yet  once  it  shone,  and  veterans,  when  they  show 
Our  fields  of  battle  twenty  years  ago. 
Will  leU  yon  feats  his  small  brigade  perform'd, 
In  charges  nobly  fiiced  and  trenches  storm'd. 
Time  was,  when  songs  vrere  chanted  to  his  fame. 
And  soldiers  loved  the  march  that  bore  his  name ; 
The  xeal  of  martial  hearts  was  at  his  call, 
And  that  Helvetian,  Udolph's,  most  of  all. 
T  vras  touching,  when  the  storm  of  war  blew  wild, 
To  see  a  blooming  boy, — almost  a  child, — 
Spnr  fearless  at  his  leader  s  words  and  signs, 
Brave  death  in  reconnoitring  hostile  lines, 
And  speed  each  task,  and  tell  each  message  clear, 
lu  scenes  where  war-train*d  men  werestunn'd  with  fear. 


Theodric  praised  him,  and  they  wept  for  joy 
In  yonder  house,— when  letters  from  the  boy 
Tliank'd  Heav'n  for  life,  and  more,  to  use  his  phrase, 
Than  twenty  lives — his  own  Commander's  praise. 
Then  follow'd  glowing  pages,  blazoning  forth 
The  fancied  image  of  his  Leaders  worth, 
With  each  hyperbola  of  youthful  style 
As  made  bis  parents  dry  their  tears  and  smile : 
But  differently  far  his  words  impress'd 
A  wond'ring  sister's  welUbelieving  breast; — 
She  caught  th'  illusion,  blest  Tlieodric's  name, 
And  wildly  magnified  his  worth  and  fame ; 
Rejoicing  life's  reality  contain'd 
One,  heretofore,  her  fancy  had  but  feign'd, 
Who«e  love  could  make  her  proud ;  and  time  and  cliance 
To  paaaicm  raised  that  day^reun  of  Romance. 


Once,  when  with  hasty  charge  of  horse  and  man 
Our  arri^re-guard  had  check'd  the  Gallic  van, 
Theodric,  visiting  the  outposts,  found 
Ilis  Udolph  wounded,  weltering  on  the  ground : — 
Sore  crush'd, — half-swooning,  half-upraised,  lie  lay. 
And  bent  his  brow,  fair  boy  I  and  grasp'd  the  clay. 
His  fate  moved  ev'n  the  common  soldier's  ruth— 
Theodric  snccour'd  him ;  nor  left  the  youth 
To  vulgar  hands,  but  brought  him  to  his  tent. 
And  lent  what  aid  a  brother  would  have  lent. 

Meanwhile,  to  save  his  kindred  half  the  smart 
The  war>gazette's  dread  blood-roll  might  impart, 
He  wrote  ih'  event  to  them  ;  and  soon  could  tell 
Of  pains  assuaged  and  symptoms  auguring  well*; 
And  last  of  all,  prognosticating  cure. 
Enclosed  the  leech's  vouching  signature. 

Their  answers,  on  whose  pages  you  might  note 
Tliat  tears  had  hiVn^  whilst  trembling  fingers  wrote, 
Gave  boundless  thanks  for  benefits  confcrr'd. 
Of  which  the  boy,  in  secret,  sent  them  word, 
Whose  memory  Timev  they  said,  would  never  blot ; 
But  which  the  giver  had  himself  forgot. 

In  time,  the  stripling,  vigorous  and  heal'd, 
Resumed  his  barb  and  banner  in  the  field. 
And  bore  himself  right  soldier-like,  till  now 
The  third  campaign  had  manlier  bronzed  his  brow ; 
When  peace,  though  but  a  scanty  pause  for  breath, — 
A  curtain -drop  between  the  acts  of  death, — 
A  check  in  frantic  war's  uufinisli'd  game. 
Yet  dearly  boi'ght,  and  direly  welcome,  came. 
The  camp  broke  up,  and  Udolph  left  his  chief 
As  with  a  son's  or  younger  brother's  grief : 
But  journeying  home,  how  rapt  his  spirits  rose! 
How  light  his  footsteps  crush'd  St  Gothard's  snows! 
How  dear  seem'd  ev'n  the  waste  and  wild  Schreck-hom,(4) 
Though  wrapt  in  clouds,  and  frowning  as  in  scorn 
Upon  a  downward  world  of  pastoral  charms ; 
Where,  by  the  very  smell  of  dairy-farms. 
And  fragrance  from  the  mountain-herbage  blown, 
Blindfold  his  native  hills  he  could  have  known  !  (5) 

His  coming  down  yon  lake, — his  boat  in  view 
Of  windows  where  love's  fluttering  kerchief,  flew, — 
The  arms  spread  out  for  him — the  tears  that  burst, — 
CT  was  Julia's,  't  was  his  sister's  met  him  first :) 
Their  pride  to  see  war's  medal  at  his  breast. 
And  all  their  rapture's  greeting,  may  be  guess'd. 

Ere  long,  his  bosom  triumph'd  to  unfold 
A  gift  he  meant  their  gayest  room  to  hold,— 
The  picture  of  a  friend  in  warlike  dress; 
And  who  it  was  he  first  bade  Julia  guess. 
•  Yes,*  she  replied,  •  't  was  he  methought  in  sleep, 
When  you  were  wounded,  told  me  not  to  weep.* 
The  painting  long  in  that  sweet  mansion  drew 
Regards  its  living  semblance  little  knew. 

Meanwhile  Theodric,  who  had  years  before 
r^eaml  England's  tongue,  and  loved  her  classic  lore, 
A  glad  enthusiast  now  explored  the  land. 
Where  Nature,  Freedom,  Art,  smile  hand  in  hand  : 
Her  women  fair;  her  men  robust  for  toil ; 
Her  vigorous  souls,  l^igb' cultured  as  her  soil ; 
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Her  towns,  where  civic  independence  flin(;s 
The  (piuntlct  down  to  senates,  courts,  and  kinjfs; 
Ilcr  works  of  art,  rcsemblint;  ma(;ic's  powers; 
Her  mighty  fleets,  and  Icarninj^'s  l)u.iutcous  bowers, — 
These  he  had  visited,  with  wonder's  smile. 
And  scarce  endured  to  quit  so  fair  an  isle. 
But  how  our  fates  from  unmomentous  things 
May  rise,  like  rivers  out  oP  little  sprin>;!i! 
A  trivial  chance  postponed  his  parting;  day, 
And  public  tidin(;s  caused,  in  that  delay. 
An  En (;lish  jubilee.     'T  was  a  (jlorious  sight; 
At  eve  stupendous  London,  clad  in  light, 
Pour'd  out  triumphant  multitudes  to  gaze; 
Youth,  age,  wealth,  penury,  smiling  in  the  blaze; 
Th'  illumined  atmosphere  was  warm  and  bland. 
And  Beauty's  groupes,  the  fairest  of  the  land, 
Conspicuous,  as  in  some  wide  festive  room, 
In  open  chariots  pass'd  with  pearl  and  plume. 
'  Amidst  them  he  remark'd  a  lovelier  mien 
Than  e'er  his  thoughts  had  shaped,  or  eyes  had  seen  : 
The  throng  dctain'd  her  till  he  rein'd  his  steed. 
And,  ere  the  beauty  pass'd,  had  time  to  read 
The  motto  and  the  arms  her  carriage  bore. 
Led  by  that  clue,  he  left  not  England's  shore 
Till  he  had  known  her :  and  to  know  her  well 
Prolong'd,  exnhcd,  bound,  enchantment's  spell ; 
For  w^ith  affcriions  warm,  intense,  refined. 
She  mix'd  such  calm  and  holy  strength  of  mind. 
That,  like  Heav'n's  image  in  the  smiling  brook, 
Cclesiiul  peace  was  pictured  in  her  look. 
Hers  was  the  brow,  in  trials  unperplex'd, 
Tliat  cheer d  the  sad  and  tranquillized  the  vexed; 
She  studied  not  the  meanest  to  eclipse, 
And  yet  the  wisest  listen'd  to  her  lips; 
She  sang  not,  knew  not  Music's  magic  skill, 
But  yet  her  voice  had  tones  that  sway'd  the  will. 
He  sought— he  won  her— and  resolved  to  make 
His  future  home  iu  England  for  her  sake. 

Yet,  ere  they  wedded,  matters  of  concern 
To  (I^csar's  Court  commanded  his  return, 
A  season's  space, — and  on  his  Alpine  way, 
Tic  rcach'd  those  bowers,  that  rang  with  joy  thai  day  : 
The  boy  was  half  beside  himself, — the  sire. 
All  frankness,  honour,  and  Helvetian  fire, 
Of  speedy  parting  would  not  hear  him  speak  ; 
And  tears  bcdew'd  and  brighten 'd  Julia's  cheek. 

Thus,  loth  to  wound  their  hospitable  pride, 
A  month  he  promised  with  them  to  abide; 
As  blithe  he  trode  the  mountain-«ward  as  they, 
And  felt  his  Joy  make  ev'n  the  young  more  gay. 
How  jocund  was  their  breakfast  parlour  fann'd 
By  yon  blue  water's  breath, — their  walks  how  bland ! 
Fair  Julia  seem'd  her  brother's  soften 'd  sprite— 
A  gem  reflecting  Nature's  purest  light. 
And  with  her  graceful  wit  there  was  inwrought 
A  wildly  sweet  unworldlincss  of  thought, 
That  almost  child-like  to  his  kindness  drew, 
And  twin  with  Udolph  in  his  friendship  grew. 
But  did  his  thoughts  to  love  one  moment  range  ? — 
No!  he  who  had  loved  Constance  could  not  change! 
Besides,  till  grief  1>etray'd  her  undcsign'd, 
Tir  unlikely  thought  could  scarcely  reach  his  mind. 
That  eyes  so  young  on  years  like  his  should  beam 
Unwrao'd  devotion  back  for  puns  esteem. 


I      True  she  sang  to  his  very  soul,  and  brooght. 
Those  trains  before  him  of  luxuriant  titonght 
Which  only  Music's  Heav'n-born  art  can  bring. 
To  sweep  across  the  nfind  with  angel  wing. 
Once,  as  he  smiled  amidst  that  wakiuf;  trance. 
She  paused  o'ercome:  he  thought  it  might  be  chance. 
And,  when  his  first  suspicions  dimly  stole. 
Rebuked  them  back  like  phantoms  from  his  sonl. 
But  when  he  saw  his  caution  gave  her  pain. 
And  kindness  brought  suspense's  rack  again. 
Faith,  honour,  friendship  bound  him  to  unmask 
Tnilhi  which  her  timid  fondness  fear  d  to  ask. 

And  yet  with  gracefully  ingenuous  power 
Her  spirit  met  th'  explanatory  hour;  — 
Ev'n  conscious  beauty  brighten'd  in  her  eyes, 
That  told  she  knew  their  love  no  vulgar  prize ; 
And  pride,  like  that  of  one  more  woman-grown. 
Enlarged  her  mien,  enrich'd  her  voice's  tone. 
'T  was  then  she  struck  the  keys,  and  music  made 
That  mock'd  all  skill  her  hand  had  e'er  display'd  : 
Inspired  and  warbling,  rapt  from  things  arouxid. 
She  look'd  the  very  Muse  of  magic  sound. 
Painting  in  sound  the  forms  of  joy  and  woe, 
Until  the  mind's  eye  saw  them  melt  and  glow. 
Her  closing  strain  composed  and  calm  she  play'd. 
And  snug  no  words  to  give  its  pathos  aid  ; 
But  grief  sccm'd  ling* ring  in  its  lengthen 'd  sweH^ 
And  like  so  many  teare  the  trickling  touches  fcU. 
Of  Constance  then  she  heard  Theodiic  speak. 
And  steadfast  smoothness  still  possess'd  her  cheek; 
But  when  he  told  her  how  he  oft  had  plannd 
Of  old  a  journey  to  their  mountain-land. 
That  might  have  brought  him  hither  years  before, 
u  Ah  !  thcn,w  she  cried,  •  you  knew  not  England'^  chore; 
And  had  you  come, — and  wherefore  did  you  not}a 
u  Ycs,»  he  replied,  u  it  would  have  changed  our  lot'.* 
Then  hurst  her  tears  through  pride's  restraining  bands. 
And  with  her  Ixand kerchief,  and  both  her  hands. 
She  hid  her  face  and  wept. — Contrition  uun^ 
Theodric  for  the  tears  his  words  had  wrung. 
«  But  no,«  she  cried,  •  unsay  not  what  you  've  said. 
Nor  gnidge  one  prop  on  which  my  pride  is  stay'd  ; 
To  think  1  could  have  merited  your  faith. 
Shall  be  my  solace  even  unto  deatli!*  — 
«  Julia, »  Theodric  said,  with  purposed  look 
Of  firmness,  t  my  reply  deserved  rebuke; 
But  by  your  pure  and  sacred  peace  of  mind. 
And  by  the  dignity  of  womankind, 
Swear  that  when  I  am  gone  you  'U  do  your  best 
To  chase  this  dream  of  fondpess  from  your  brea»L> 

Th'  abrupt  appeal  electrified  her  thought; — 
She  look'd  to  heav'n,  as  if  its  aid  she  sought, 
Dried  hastily  the  tear-drops  from  her  check. 
And  signified  the  vow  she  could  not  speak. 

Ere  long  he  communed  with  her  mother  mild; 
a  Alas!*  she  said,  •  I  warn'd — conjured  my  child. 
And  grieved  for  this  affection  from  the  first. 
But  like  fatality  it  has  been  nursed; 
For  when  her  fiU'd  eyes  on  your  picture  fix'd. 
And  when  your  name  in  all  she  spoke  was  mix'd, 
*T  was  hard  to  chide  an  over^rateful  mind ! 
Then  each  attempt  a  likelier  choice  to  find 
Made  only  fresh-rejected  suitors  grieve. 
And  Udolph's  pride — perhaps  her  own — believe 
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That  could  she  meet,  she  mif^ht  enchant  even  you. 

You  came. — I  augur'd  ilie  event,  't  is  trae ; 

Bat  how  was  Udolph's  mother  to  exclude 

The  pnest  tfiat  daim'd  our  boundless  (gratitude? 

And  that  unconscious  you  had  cast  a  spell 

On  Julia's  peace,  my  pride  refused  to  tell: 

Yet  in  my  child's  illusion  I  bare  seen, 

Brlieve  me  well,  how  blameless  you  have  been : 

Nor  can  it  cancel,  howsoe'er  it  end. 

Our  debt  of  f  riendbfaip  to  our  boy's  best  friend.* 

At  ni{*l)t  be  parted  with  the  aged  pair; 

At  early  morn  rose  Julia  to  prepare 

The  last  repast  her  hands  for  hira  should  moke; 

And  Udolph  tu  convoy  him  o'er  the  lake. 

Tlie  partin0  was  to  her  such  bitter  (jrief, 

That  of  her  own  accord  she  made  it  brief; 

But,  ling' ring  at  her  window,  long  survey'd 

His  boat's  last  glimpses  melting  into  shade. 

Theodric  sped  to  Aiutria,  and  achieved 
lib  joomey's  object.     M uch  was  he  rel ieved 
When  Udolph's  letters  told  tliat  Julia's  mind 
Had  borne  bis  loss  firm,  tranquil,  and  resign'd. 
H«  took  the  Rhenish  route  to  England,  high 
Elate  with  hopes,  fulfiU'd  their  ecstasy. 
And  interclianged  with  Constance's  own  breath 
The  sweet  eternal  vows  that  bound  their  faith. 

To  piint  that  being  to  a  grovelling  mind 
Were  like  pourtraying  pictures  to  the  blind. 
T  was  needful  ev'n  infeciioasly  to  feel 
Her  temper's  fond  and  firm  and  gladsome  zeal, 
To  share  existence  with  her,  and  to  gain 
Sparks  from  her  love's  electrifying  chain, 
Of  that  pure  pride,  which  Icss'ning  to  her  breast 
Life's  ilU,  gave  all  its  joys  a  treble  zest. 
Before  the  mind  completely  understood 
That  mighty  truth — how  happy  arc  the  good  ! 

Ev'n  when  her  light  forsook  him,  it  bequeath'd 
Ennobling  sorrow ;  and  her  memory  breathed 
A  sweetness  that  survived  her  living  days 
As  od'rous  scents  oudast  the  censer's  blaze. 

Or  if  a  trouble  dimm'd  their  golden  joy, 
T  was  outward  dross,  and  not  infufcd  alt'oy : 
Thfir  home  knew  but  affection's  looks  and  speech — 
A  tittle  Ucav'n,  above  dissenMon's  reach. 
But  'midst  her  kindred  there  was  strife  and  gall ; 
Save  one  congenial  sister,  they  were  alt 
Such  foils  to  her  bright  intellect  and  grace. 
As  if  she  had  engroas'd  tlvc  virtue  of  her  race. 
Her  nature  strove  th'  unnatural  feuds  to  heal, 
Her  wisdom  made  the  weak  to  her  appeal ; 
And  though  the  wounds  she  cured  were  soon  unclosed, 
Unwearied  slill  her  kindness  interposed. 

Oft  on  those  errands  though  she  went,  in  vain, 
And  home,  a  blank  without  her,  gave  him  pain, 
He  bore  her  absence  for  its  pious  end. — 
Bat  public  grief  his  spirit  came  to  bend ; 
For  war  laid  waste  his  native  land  once  more, 
And  German  honour  bled  at  ev'ry  pore. 
Oh  !  were  he  there,  he  thou^jlit,  to  rally  back 
One  broken  band,  or  perish  in  the  wrack! 
5or  think  that  Consunce  sought  to  move  or  melt 
His  purpose:  like  herself  she  spoke  and  felt:— 
«(  Your  fame  is  mine,  and  I  will  bear  all  woe 
Except  its  loss! — but  with  you  let  mc  go. 


To  arm  you  for,  to  embrace  you  from  the  fight; 
Harm  will  not  reach  me — hazards  will  delight!* 
He  knew  those  hazards  belter;  one  campaign 
In  England  he  conjured  her  to  remain, 
And  she  express'd  aiwcnt,  although  her  heart 
In  secret  had  resolved  tiiey  should  not  part. 

How  oft  the  wisest  on  misfortune's  shelves 
Are  wrcck'd  by  errors  most  unlike  themselves! 
Tlu4t  little  fault,  that  fraud  of  love's  romance, 
That  plan's  concealment,   wrought  their  whole  mis- 
chance. 
He  knew  it  not  preparing  to  embark. 
But  felt  extinct  his  comfort's  latest  spark, 
When,  'midst  those  numlicr'd  days,  she  made  repair 
Again  to  kindred  worthless  of  her  care. 
'T  is  true  she  said  the  tidings  she  should  write 
Would  make  her  absence  on  his  heart  sit  light; 
But,  haplessly,  reveal 'd  not  yet  her  plan, 
And  left  him  in  his  home  a  lonely  man. 

Thus  damp'd  in  thoughts,  he  mused  upon  the  past: 
'T  was  long  since  he  had  heard  from  Udolph  last, 
And  deep  misgivings  on  his  spirit  fell, 
That  all  with  Udolph's  household  was  not  well. 
'T  was  that  too  true  prophetic  mood  of  fear 
That  augurs  griefs  inevitably  near, 
Yet  makes  them  not  less  startling  to  the  mind, 
When  come.     Least  look'd>for  then  of  human  kind, 
His  Udolph  ft  was.'he  thought  at  first,  his  sprite) 
Wiih  mournful  joy  that  morn  surprised  his  sight. 
How  changed  was  Udolph!     Scarce  Theodric  durst 
Inquire  his  tidings, — he  reveal'd  tlie  worst. 
«<  At  fin»t,»lie  said,  «<  as  Julia  bade  me  tell, 
She  bore  her  fate  high -minded  ly  and  well, 
Resolved  from  common  eyes  her  grief  to  hide. 
And  from  the  wor'd's  compassion  saved  our  pride; 
But  still  her  health  gave  way  to  secret  woe, 
And  long  she  pined — for  broken  hearts  die  slow ! 
Her  reason  went,  but  came  reluming,  like 
The  warning  of  her  death-hour — soon  to  strike: 
And  all  for  which  she  now,  poor  sufferer!  sighs, 
Is  once  to  see  Theodric  ere  she  dies. 
Why  should  I  come  to  tell  you  this  caprice? 
Forgive  me !  for  my  mind  has  lost  its  peace. 
I  blame  myself,  and  ne'er  shall  cease  to  blame. 
That  my  insane  ambition  for  the  name 
Of  brother  to  Theodric,  founded  all 
Those  higli-built  hopes  that  crush'd  her  by  their  fall. 
I  made  her  slight  a  mother's  counsel  sage. 
But  now  my  parents  droop  with  grief  and  age; 
And  ihough  my  sister's  eyes  mean  no  rebuke, 
Tliey  overwhelm  me  with  their  dying  look. 
The  journey  's  long,  but  you  are  full  of  ruth ; 
And  she  who  shares  your  heart,  and  knows  its  truth. 
Has  faith  in  your  affection,  far  above 
The  fear  of  a  poor  dying  object's  love.w — 
■  She  has,  my  Udolph,*  he  replied,  ■  't  is  true; 
And  oft  we  talk  of  Julia— oft  of  you.» 
Their  converse  came  abruptly  to  a  close ; 
For  scarce  could  each  his  troubled  looks  compose, 
W'hen  visitants,  to  Constance  near  akin 
(In  all  but  traiteof  soul),  were  usher'd  in. 
They  brought  not  her,  nor  'midst  their  kindred  band 
The  sister  wlio  alone,  like  her,  was  bland ; 
But  said  and  smiled  to  sec  it  give  him  pain-<- 
Thai  Constance  would  a  fortnight  yet  remain. 


Vex'd  by  their  tidings,  and  the  haughty  view 

They  catt  on  Udolph  as  the  youth  withdrew, 

Theodric  blamed  his  Constance's  intent.-— 

The  demons  went,  and  left  him  as  they  went, 

To  read,  when  they  were  gone  beyond  recall, 

K  note  from  her  loved  hand,  explaining  all. 

She  said,  that  with  their  house  she  only  staid 

That  purling  peace  might  with  Uiem  all  be  made; 

But  pray'd  for  love  to  share  his  foreign  life. 

And  shun  all  future  chance  of  kindred  strife. 

Qe  wrote  with  speed,  his  soul's  consent  to  say: 

The  letter  miss'd  her  on  her  homeward  way. 

In  six  hours  Constance  was  within  his  arms: 

Moved,  flush'd,  unlike  her  wonted  calm  of  charms, 

And  breathless — with  uplifted  hands  outspread — 

Burst  into  tears  upon  his  neck,  and  said,-— 

«  r  knew  that  those  who  brought  your  message  langh'd, 

With  poison  of  their  own  to  point  the  shaft; 

And  thu  my  own  kind  sister  thought,  yet  loth 

Gonfess'd  she  fear'd  't  was  true  you  had  been  wroth. 

But  here  you  are,  and  smile  on  me:  my  pain 

Is  gone,  and  Constance  is  herself  again.* 

His  ecstasy,  it  may  he  guess'd,  was  much : 

Yet  pain's  extreme  and  pleasure's  seem'd  to  touch. 

What  pride!  embracing  beauty's  perfect  mould; 

What  terror !  lest  his  few  rash  words,  mistold, 

Had  agonized  her  pulse  to  fever's  heat: 

But  calm'd  again  so  soon  it  healtliful  beat. 

And  such  sweet  tones  were  in  ho*  voice's  sound, 

Composed  herself,  she  breathed  composure  round. 

Fair  being !  with  what  sympathetic  grace 
She  heard,  bewail'd,  and  pleaded  Jnlia's  case; 
Implored  he  would  her  dying  wish  attend, 
•  And  go,>»  she  said,  «  to-morrow  with  your  friend; 
I II  wait  for  your  return  on  England's  shore, 
And  then  we  Ml  cross  the  deep,  and  part  no  more.n 

To-morrow  both  his  soul's  compassion  drew 
To  Julia's  call,  and  Constance  urged  anew 
That  not  to  heed  her  now  would  be  to  bind 
A  load  of  pain  for  life  upon  his  mind. 
He  went  with  Udolph — from  his  Constance  went — 
Stifling,  alas !  a  dark  presentiment 
Some  ailment  lurk'd,  ev'n  whilst  she  smiled,  to  mock 
His  fears  of  harm  from  yester-moming's  sliock. 
Meanwhile  a  faithful  page  he  singled  out, 
To  watch  at  home,  and  follow  straight  his  route. 
If  aught  of  threaten'd  change  her  health  should  ^ow: 
— With  Udolph  then  he  reach'd  the  house  of  woe. 

That  winter's  eve  how  darkly  Nature's  brow 
Scowl'd  on  the  scenes  it  lights  so  lovely  now! 
The  tempest,  raging  o'er  tlie  realms  of  ice, 
Shook  fragments  from  the  rifted  precipice; 
And  whilst  their  falling  echoed  to  the  wind. 
The  wolfs  long  howl  in  dismal  discord  join'd. 
While  while  yon  water's  foam  was  raised  in  clouds, 
That  whirl'd  like  spirits  wailing  in  their  shrouds: 
Wiihout  was  Nature's  elemental  din — 
And  beauty  died,  and  friendship  wept,  within  ! 

Sweet  Julia,  though  her  fete  was  finish'd  half. 
Still  knew  him— smiled  on  him  with  feeble  laugh— 
And  blest  him,  till  she  drew  her  latest  sigh ! 
But  lo !  while  Udolph's  bursts  of  agony, 
And  age's  tremulous  wailings,  round  him  rose, 
What  accents  pierced  him  deeper  yet  than  those! 


'T  WM  tidings,  by  his  English  messenger. 

Of  Constance — brief  and  terrible  they  were. 

She  still  was  living  when  the  page  set  out 

From  home,  but  whetlier  now  was  left  in  doubt. 

Poor  Julia!  saw  he  then  thy  death's  relief — 

Stnnn'd  into  stupor  more  than  wrung  with  grief? 

It  was  not  strange;  for  in  the  human  breast 

Two  master-passions  cannot  co-exist. 

And  that  alarm  which  now  usurp'd  his  brain 

Shut  out  not  only  peace,  but  other  pain. 

'T  was  fancying  Constance  underneath  the  shroud 

That  cover'd  Julia  made  him  first  weep  loud. 

And  tear  himself  away  from  them  that  wept. 

Fast  hurrying  homeward,  night  nor  day  he  slept. 

Till,  launch'd  at  sea,  he  dreamt  that  his  soul's  saint 

Clung  to  him  on  a  bridge  of  ice,  pale,  faint. 

O'er  cataracts  of  blood.     Awake,  he  blessed 

The  shore ;  nor  hope  left  utterly  his  breast, 

Till  reaching  home,  terrific  omen  !  there 

The  straw-laid  street  preluded  his  despair — 

The  servant's  look — the  table  that  reveal'd 

His  letter  sent  to  Constance  last,  still  seal'd, 

Though  speech  and  hearing  left  him,  told  too  clear 

That  he  had  now  to  suffer— not  to  fear. 

He  felt  as  if  he  ne'er  should  cease  to  feel — 

A  wretch  live->broken  on  misfortune's  wheel ; 

Her  death's  cause — he  might  make  his  peace  with  Heaven, 

Absolved  from  guilt,  but  never  self-foiigiven. 

The  ocean  has  its  ebbings— so  has  grief; 
'T  was  vent  to  anguisli,  if 't  was  not  relief, 
To  lay  his  brow  ev'n  on  her  death-cold  cheek. 
Then  first  he  heard  her  one  kind  sister  speak : 
She  bade  him,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  fbrbear 
With  self-reproach  to  deepen  his  despair: 
>  T  was  blame,"  she  said,  ■  I  sliudder  to  relate. 
But  none  of  your's,  that  caused  our  darling's  fete ; 
Her  mother  (must  I  call  her  such?)  foresaw, 
Should  Consiance  leave  the  land,  she  would  withdraw 
Our  House's  charm  against  the  world's  neglect— 
The  only  gem  that  drew  it  some  respect. 
Hence,  when  you  went,  she  came  and  vainly  spoke 
To  change  her  purpose — grew  incensed,  and  broke 
With  execrations  from  her  kneeling  child. 
Start  not !  your  angel  from  her  knee  rose  mild, 
Fear'd  that  she  should  not  long  the  scene  outlive, 
Yet  bade  ev'n  you  th'  unnatural  one  forgive. 
Till  then  her  ailment  had  been  slight,  or  none ; 
But  fest  she  droop'd,  and  fatal  pains  came  on : 
Foreseeing  their  event,  she  dictated 
And  sign'd  these  words  for  you.*     The  letter  said — 

•  Theodric,  this  is  destiny  above 
Our  power  to  baffle;  bear  it  then,  my  love! 
Bave  not  to  learn  the  usage  I  have  borne, 
For  one  true  sister  left  me  not  forlorn ; 
And  though  you  *re  absent  in  another  land. 
Sent  from  me  by  my  own  wellnneant  command. 
Your  soul,  1  know,  as  firm  is  knit  to  mine 
As  these  claap'd  hands  in  blessing  you  now  join : 
Shape  not  imagined  horrors  in  my  fate — 
Ev'n  now  my  sufferings  are  not  very  great; 
And  when  your  griefs  first.transports  shall  subside, 
I  call  upon  your  strength  of  soul  and  pride 
To  pay  my  memory,  if  *t  is  wortli  the  debt. 
Love's  gloi^ing  tribute — not  forlorn  regret : 


THEODRIC. 


3i 


I  charge  my  oame  with  power  to  conjnre  up 

Reflection's  belmy,  not  its  bitter  cup. 

My  pard'ning  ancel,  at  the  gates  of  HeaTen, 

ShaJI  look  not  more  regard  than  you  liave  giTen 

To  me ;  and  our  life's  union  has  been  clad 

In  smiles  of  bliss  as  sweet  as  life  e'er  had. 

Shall  gloom  be  from  such  bright  remembranee  cast? 

Shall  bitterness  outflow  from  sweetness  past? 

Xo !  imaged  in  the  sanctuary  of  your  breast, 

There  let  me  smile,  amidst  high  thoughts  at  rest; 

And  let  contentment  on  your  spirit  shine, 

As  if  its  peace  were  still  a  part  of  mine  : 

For  if  you  war  not  proudly  with  your  pain, 

For  you  I  shall  have  worse  than  lived  in  rain. 

Rat  I  conjure  your  manliness  to  bear 

My  loss  with  noble  spirit — not  despair: 

I  ask  you  by  our  love  to  promise  this. 

And  kits  these  words,  where  I  have  left  a  kiss, — 

The  latest  from  my  living  lips  for  yours.* — 

mTords  that  will  solace  him  while  life  endures : 
For  though  his  spirit  from  affliction's  surge 
Could  ne'er  to  life,  as  life  had  been,  emerge. 
Tec  still  that  mind  whose  harmony  elate 
Rang  sweetness,  ev'n  beneath  the  crush  of  fate, — 
That  mind  in  whose  regard  all  things  were  placed 
In  views  that  sofien'd  them,  or  lights  that  graced, 
That  souFs  example  could  not  but  dispense 
A  portion  of  its  own  bless'd  influence; 
Invoking  him  to  peace,  and  that  self-sway 
Which  Fortune  cannot  give,  nor  take  away  : 
And  though  he  moum'd  her  long,  't  was  with  such  woe, 
As  if  her  spirit  watch'd  him  still  below. 


NOTES. 


Note  1,  page  a6,  col.  i. 
That  fsve  tk«  f laaler  tOfM  their  rlchetl  iflcm. 

Taa  sight  of  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  I  am  told,  has 
often  disappointed  travellers  who  had  perused  the  ac- 
coonls  of  their  splendour  and  sublimity  given  by  Bour- 
rit  and  other  describers  of  Swiss  scenery.  Possibly 
Boarrit,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  an  enamoured  hi- 
miliarity  with  the  beauties  of  Nature  in  Switzerland, 
may  have  leaned  to  the  romantic  side  of  description. 
One  can  pardon  a  man  for  a  sort  of  idolatry  of  those 
imposing  objects  of  Nature  which  heighten  our  ideas  of 
the  bounty  of  Nature  or  Providence,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  glaciers — those  seas  of  ice — are  not  only  sub- 
lime, but  useful :  they  are  the  inexhaustible  reservoirs 
which  supply  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe;  and  their 
annual  melting  is  in  proportion  to  the  summer  heat 
which  dries  up  those  rivers  and  makes  them  need  that 
supply. 

lliat  the  picturesque  grandeur  of  the  glaciers  should 
sometimes  disappoint  the  traveller,  will  not  seem  sur- 
prising to  any  one  who  has  been  much  in  a  mountain- 
ous country,  and  recollects  that  the  beauty  of  Nature 
in  such  countries  is  not  only  variable,  but  capriciously 
drpendcnl  on  the  weather  and  sunshine.  There  are 
about  Ibar  hundred  different  glaciers,  *   according  to 

*  OeEBpyiaf,  if  tsksa  lofMker,  •  MrfiMe  of  i3o  sqaare  iMfve*. 


the  computation  of  H.  Bourrit,  between  Mont  Blanc 
and  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol.  The  full  effect  of  the 
most  lofty  and  picturesque  of  them  can,  of  course,  only 
be  produced  by  the  richest  and  warmest  light  of  the 
atmosphere ;  and  the  very  heat  which  illuminates  them 
must  have  a  changing  influence  on  many  of  their  ap- 
pearances. I  imagine  it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance, 
namely,  the  casualty  and  chaogeableness  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  of  the  glaciers,  that  the  impressions 
made  by  them  on  the  minds  of  other  and  more  tran- 
sient travellers  hare  been  less  enchanting  than  those 
described  by  M.  Bourrit.  On  one  occasion  M.  Bourrit 
seemseven  to  speak  of  a  past  phenomenon,  and  certainly 
one  which  no  other  spectator  attests  in  the  same  terms, 
when  he  says,  that  there  once  existed  between  the  Kan- 
del  Steig  and  Lauterbrun,  «  a  passage  amidst  singular 
glaciers,  sometimes  resembling  magical  towns  of  ice, 
with  pilasters,  pyramids,  columns,  and  obelisks,  re- 
flecting to  ilie  sun  the  most  brilliant  hues  of  the  finest 
gems.* — M.  Bourrit's  description  of  the  Glacier  of  the 
Bhone  is  quite  enclianting: — «To  form  an  idea,*  he 
says,  ■  of  this  superb  spectacle,  figure  in  your  mind  a 
scaffolding  of  transparent  ice,  filling  a  space  of  two 
miles,  rising  to  the  cloudx,  and  darting  flashes  of  light 
like  the  sun.  Nor  were  the  several  parts  less  magni- 
ficent and  surprising.  One  might  see,  as  it  were,  the 
streets  and  buildings  of  a  city,  erected  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  embellished  with  pieces  of  water, 
cascades,  and  torrents.  The  effects  were  as  prodigious 
as  the  immensity  and  the  height ; — the  most  beautiful 
azure — the  most  splendid  white — the  regular  appearance 
of  a  thousand  pyramids  of  ice,  are  more  easy  to  be 
imagined  than  described.* — Dou&bit,  iii,  i63. 

Note  a,  page  a6,  col.  i. 
From  heighu  brooKad  Ly  tbe  bound  lag  boaqooilo. 

Laborde,  in  his  «  Tableau  de  la  Suisse,*  gives  a  cu- 
rious account  of  this  animal,  the  wild  sharp  cry  and 
elastic  movements  of  which  must  heighten  the  pictur- 
esque appea  ranee  of  its  haunts. — ■Nature,  •  says  Laborde, 
■  has  destined  it  to  mountains  covered  with  snow:  if  it 
is  not  exposed  to  keen  cold,  it  becomes  blind.  Its 
agility  in  leaping  much  surpasses  that  of  the  chamois, 
and  would  appear  incredible  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  it.  There  is  not  a  mountain  so  high  or  steep  to 
which  it  will  not  trust  itself,  provided  it  has  room  to 
place  its  feet;  it  can  scramble  along  the  highest  wall  if 
its  surface  be  rugged.* 

Note  3,  page  a6,  col.  i. 
BotmelI'd  moM. 

The  moss  of  Switzerland,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tyrol, 
is  remarkable  for  a  bright  smoothoev  approaching  to 
the  appearance  of  enamel. 

Note  4f  page  27,  col.  a. 
How  door  soom'd  ev'n  tbo  w«»io  ood  wild  Schrecb-hom. 
Tbe  Schrcck-hom  means  in  German,  the  Peak  of 
Terror. 

Note  5,  page  27,  col.  2. 

BllndiiDld  bU  noilTO  bills  be  eon  Id  horo  known. 

I  have  here  availed  myself  of  a  striking  expression  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  respecting  his  recollections  of 
Corsica,  which  is  recorded  in  Las  Cases's  History  of  tlie 
Emperor's  Abode  at  St  Helena. 
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O'CONNOR'S  CHILD; 
OR,  THE  -  FLOWER  OF  LOVE  LIES  BLEEDING.- 

I. 

Oh  !  once  the  harp  of  lunisfiail  ■ 

Was  strung  full  high  to  notes  of  gladness ; 

But  yet  it  often  told  a  tale 

Of  more  prevailing  sadness. 

Sad  was  the  note,  and  wild  its  fall. 

As  winds  that  moan  at  night  forlorn 

Along  (he  isles  of  Fion-Gall, 

When,  for  O'Connor's  child  to  mourn, 

The  harper  told,  how  lone,  how  far 

From  any  mansion's  twinkling  star. 

From  any  path  of  social  men, 

Or  voice,  but  from  the  fox's  den, 

The  lady  in  the  dpsert  dwelt ; 

And  yet  no  wrongs,  no  fear  she  felt : 

Say,  why  should  dwell  in  place  so  wild, 

O'Connor's  pale  and  lovoly  child  7 

H. 
Sweet  lady  !  she  no  more  inspires 
Green  Erin's  hearts  with  beauty's  power, 
As,  in  the  palace  of  her  sires, 
She  hloom'd  a  peerless  flower. 
Gone  from  her  hand  and  bosom,  gone. 
The  royal  brooch,  the  jcwell'd  ring. 
That  o'er  her  dazzling  whiteness  shone, 
Like  dews  on  lilies  of  the  spring. 
Yet  why,  though  fall'n  her  brother's  kerne,' 
Beneath  De  Beurgo's  ba'tile  stem. 
While  yet,  in  Leinster  unexplored. 
Her  friends  survive  the  English  sword ; 
Why  lingers  she  from  Erin's  host. 
So  far  on  Galway's  shipwrcck'd  coast  ? 
Why  wanders  she  a  huntress  wild — 
O'Connor's  pale  and  lovely  child  7 

in. 

And  fix'd  on  empty  space,  why  bum 
Her  eyes  with  momentary  wildness ; 
And  wherefore  do  they  then  return 
To  more  than  woman's  mildness  ? 
Dishevell'd  are  her  raven  locks ; 
On  Connochi  Moran's  name  she  calls; 
And  oft  amidst  the  lonely  rocks 
She  sings  sweet  madrigals. 
Placed  in  the  foxglove  and  the  moss. 
Behold  a  parted  warrior's  cross ! 
That  is  tlie  spot  where,  evermore, 
The  lady,  at  her  shieling  ^  door, 
Enjoys  that,  in  conununion  sweet. 
The  living  and  the  dead  can  meet ; 
For,  lo !  to  love-lorn  fantasy. 
The  hero  of  her  heart  is  nigh. 

'  Imuitjaii,  the  ancient  name  of  IrcUnd. 

*  Kerne,  the  plural  of  Kern,  an  Irith  foot-toldler.  In  thU  aeBto 
the  iTord  is  used  by  Shaktpearo.  Galnifbrd,  in  hit  Gloryt  of  England, 
•ay»,  ■  Tbcy  (the  Irish)  are  desperate  in  reTcage.  ond  thoir  kcroe 
think  BO  man  dead  nmtU  his  head  i«  off .• 

*  Sh'eHMg,a  rnde  cabin  or  hut. 


IV. 

Bright  as- the  bow  (hat  spans  the  storm. 

In  Erin's  yellow  vesture  clad,' 

A  son  of  light — a  lovely  form. 

He  comes  and  makes  her  glad  : 

Now  on  the  grass-green  turf  he  si(s. 

His  tassell'd  horn  beside  him  laid; 

Now  o'er  the  hills  in  chase  he  fhts. 

The  hunter  and  the  deer  a  shade ! 

Sweet  mourner  !  those  are  shadows  vain. 

That  cross  the  twilight  of  her  brain ; 

Yet  slie  will  tell  you,  she  is  blest. 

Of  Connocht  Moran's  tomb  possess'd, 

More  richly  tlian  in  Aghrim's  bower, 

When  bards  high  praised  her  beauty's  power, 

And  kneeling  pages  offer'd  up 

The  moral '  in  a  golden  cup. 

V. 

k  A  hero's  bride !  this  desert  bower. 
It  ill  befi(s  thy  gentle  breeding: 
And  wherefore  dost  thou  love  ibis  flower 
*  To  call  •  My  love  lies  bleeding  V 
This  purple  flower  my  tears  have  nursed — 
A  hero's  blood  supplied  its  bloom  : 
I  love  it,  for  it  was  the  first 
That  grew  on  Connocht  Moran's  tomb. 
Oh !  hearken,  stranger,  to  my  voice ! 
This  desert  mansion  is  my  choice! 
And  blest,  though  fatal,  be  the  star 
That  led  me  to  its  wilds  afar  : 
Fpr  here  (hese  pathless  mountains  free 
Gave  shcher  to  my  love  and  me; 
And  every  rock  and  every  stone 
Bare  witness  that  he  was  my  own. 

VL 

«  O'Connor's  child,  I  was  the  bud 

Of  Erin's  royal  tree  of  glory; 

But  woe  to  (hem  that  wrapt  in  blood 

1'he  tissue  of  my  story ! 

Srill,  as  I  clasp  my  burning  brain, 

A  death-scene  rushes  on  my  sight; 

It  rises  o'er  and  o'er  again, 

The  bloody  feud — the  fatal  night. 

When  chafing  Connocht  Moran's  scorn, 

They  caird  my  hero  basely  born ; 

And  bade  him  chuse  a  meaner  bride 

Than  from  O'Connor's  house  of  pride. 

Their  tribe,  they  said,  their  high  degree. 

Was  sung  in  Tara's  psaltery  ;^ 

*  Yellow,  dyed  from  laffron,  was  the  favourite  colour  of  llie  an- 
riont  Irish,  ^hen  the  Irish  chieftains  came  to  make  terms  with 
^uecn  Elizabeth's  lord-lieutenant,  we  are  told  by  Sir  John  Davis, 
thai  they  came  to  court  in  saffron-.ioloured  unifoVms. 

*  Moral,  a  drink  made  of  the  juice  of  mulberry  mixed  with  honey. 
>  The  pride  of  the  Irish  in  ancestry  was  so  great,  that  one  of  the 

O'Neals  being  told  that  Barrett  of  Casllemone  bad  been  there  only 
4on  years,  he  replied,— that  he  hated  the  clown  as  If  he  bad  come 
there  but  ypslerdoy. 

Tara  was  the  place  of  assemblage  and  reastin<*  of  the  petty 
princes  of  Ireland.    Very  splondid  and  fabalous  dcKriptioos  ^re 
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Witoen  their  Eath's  victorious  brand,* 
And  Cathal  of  the  bloody  hand; 
Glory  (ihey  said)  and  power  and  honour 
Were  in  the  mansion  of  0'G)nnor: 
But  he,  my  lored  one,  bore  in  field 
A  meaner  crest  upon  his  shield. 

VIL 

•  Ah.  brothers!  what  did  it  avail. 
That  fiercely  and  triumphantly 
Te  fought  the  &iglish  of  the  pale, 
And  stemm'd  De  Borneo's  chivalry?  * 
And  what  was  it  to  love  and' me. 
That  barons  by  your  standard  rode ; 
Or  beal-fircs'  for  your  jubilee, 
Upon  a  hundred  mountains  glowed  T 

glT«B  hj  ih«  Irith  Uilorlau  of  th«  ponp  aad  Inxaiy  of  thoM  aicet- 
iagi.  Tie  pnltery  of  Tan  was  the  iprand  national  regiater  of  Iro- 
laad.  Tha  smnd  epoch  of  political  eaBineaoe  la  the  early  history 
of  the  Irish  it  the  reifo  of  their  great  and  favoarlte  monardi  Oilan 
Fodlah,  who  reigned,  according  lo  Keating,  abont  9^0  year*  before 
the  ChrUtian  orra.  Under  him  was  instita led  the  great  Fes  at  Tara, 
which  it  is  pretended  was  a  triennial  ooarention  of  the  slates,  or  a 
paHianent:  the  aeabers  of  which  were  the  Dmids,  and  other 
leaiBed  nen,  who  represented  the  people  in  that  assembly.  Very 
nsinete  aeoonnts  are  given  by  Irish  annalists  of  the  magnificence 
and  order  of  these  enieruinmanu ;  from  whidi,  If  credible,  we 
might  eeilect  the  earliest  tracas  of  heraldry  that  oocar  in  history. 
To  preaerre  order  and  regalarity  In  the  great  nnmber  and  variety 
of  the  members  who  met  on  sncb  occasions,  the  Irish  historians  in- 
form ua,  that  when  the  banqaet  was  ready  to  be  served  np,  the 
shield-bearers  of  the  princes,  and  other  members  of  the  convention, 
delivered  in  their  shields  and  largeu,  which  were  readily  distln- 
gnished  by  the  ooats  of  arms  emblazoned  .open  them.  Tbete  were 
amaged  by  the  grand  marshal  and  principal  herald,  and  hang 
■pen  tha  walls  on  the  right  side  of  the  table  :  and  npoa  entering 
the  apartoMots,  each  member  took  bis  seat  under  his  respective 
shield  or  target,  wiihoat  ibe  slightest  distnrbance.  The  ooncinding 
days  of  the  meeting,  it  is  allowed  by  the  irish^^ntiqaaries,  were 
spent  In  Tory  free  excess  of  oonvlvlality ;  hat  the  first  six,  they 
say,  were  devoted  to  the  examination  and  settlement  of  the  annals 
of  the  kingdom.  These  were  pnhiicly  rehearsed.  When  they  had 
passed  the  approbation  of  the  assembly,  they  were  transcribed  into 
the  nathentic  dironicles  of  the  nation,  which  was  called  the  Re- 
gister, or  Fsfiter  of  Tara. 

Col.  Tallancey  gives  a  translation  of  an  eld  Irish  firagment,  fonnd 
ia  Triaity-oBllege,  Dablia,  in  which  the  palace  of  the  above  assem- 
bly la  tbas  described  as  It  existed  in  the  reign  of  Gormac  :— 

■  la  the  reign  of  Coraaac,  the  palace  of  Tara  was  nine  handred  feet 
aqaare ;  the  diameter  of  the  snrroondlng  rath,  seven  dice  or  oasts  of 
a  dart ;  It  eoatainad  oae  hnadred  and  fifty  apartmenu  ;  one  handred 
aad  ifky  dormlieriea,  or  slaeplng-reoms  for  gnards,  and  sixty  men 
la  each  :  the  height  was  twenty-seven  enbits ;  then  were  one  ban- 
died aad  fifty  oommoa  drinking-horns,  twelve  doors,  and  one 
thoasaad  gaeaia  daily,  besides  princes,  orators,  and  men  of  science, 
•ngiavers  of  gold  and  silver,  cnrvers,  modelers,  and  nobles.  The 
Irish  description  of  the  banqnetiog-bail  Is  ihui  translated :  twelve 
stalls  or  divisiOBS  in  each  wing;  sixteen  attendants  on  each  side, 
aad  two  to  eadi  table ;  one  handred  gnests  la  ali.» 

>  Vide  infrk. 

■  The  hoase  of  O'Connor  had  a  right  to  boast  of  their  victories 
over  the  Eaglish.  It  was  a  chief  of  the  O'Connor  race  who  gave  a 
che^  to  the  English  champion,  DeConrcy,  so  famous  for  his  personal 
stroagih,  and  for  deavlng  a  helmet  at  one  blow  of  his  sword,  in  the 
praseaca  of  the  hiags  of  Fraaoe  and  England,  when  the  French 
chnmpioa  declined  the  combat  with  him.  Thoagh  ultimately  oon- 
qaered  by  the  Eaglish  under  De  Bourgo,  tbe  O'Connors  bad  also 
bambled  the  pride  of  that  name  on  a  memorable  oc.'asion  :  vix. 
whan  Walter  De  Beurgo,  an  ancestor  of  that  De  Boorgn  who  woo  tbe 
battle  of  Athanrae,  had  become  so  insolent  as  to  make  evoessiva 
deasandj  apoa  the  territories  of  Connaushi,  and  to  bid  defiance  to 
all  the  rights  and  properties  reserved  by  the  Irish  chiefs,  Aeth 
O'Connor,  a  near  descendant  of  the  famoos  Caihal,  snrnamed  of  the 
bloody  hand,  rose  against  the  usarper,  and  defeated  tbe  English  so 
severely,  that  their  general  died  of  chagrin  after  tbe  battle. 

*  The  month  of  Hay  is  to  this  day  called  Mi  Beal  tiennie.  I.  e.  the 
nsoath  of  Beat's  fire,  In  the  original  language  of  Ireland,  and  bfuce 
I  balicve  the  name  of  the  Belian  festival  in  the  HiQhlands.    These 


What  though  the  lords  of  tower  and  dome 
From  Shannon  to  the  North  Sea  foam,>— 
Thought  ye  your  iron  hands  of  pride 
Could  break  the  knot  that  love  had  tied ! 
No:— let  the  eagle  change  his  plume. 
The  leaf  its  hue,  the  flower  its  bloom ; 
But  ties  aroimd  this  heart  were  spim 
That  could  not,  would  not,  be  undone ! 

vni. 

•  At  bleating  of  the  wild  watch-fold 
Thus  sang  my  love—'  Oh !  come  with  me : 
Our  bark  is  on  the  lake,  behold 
Our  steeds  are  fasten'd  to  the  tree. 
Come  far  from  Castle-<x>nnor*s  dans- 
Come  with  thy  belted  forestere. 
And  I,  beside  the  lake  of  swans. 
Shall  hunt  for  thee  the  fallow-deer; 
And  build  thy  hut,  and  bring  thee  home 
The  wild-fowl  and  the  honey-comb  ; 
And  berries  from  the  wood  provide, 
And  play  my  clarshech «  by  thy  side. 
Then  come  my  love!'— How  could  I  stay? 
Our  nimble  stag-hounds  track'd  the  way, 
And  I  pursued,  by  moonless  skies, 
The  light  of  Connocht  Moron's  eyes. 

IX. 

■  And  fast  and  ftir,  before  the  star 

Of  day-spring,  rush'd  we  through  the  glade, 

And  saw  at  dawn  the  lofty  bawn  * 

Of  Castle-Connor  fade. 

Sweet  was  to  us  the  hermitage 

Of  this  unplough'd,  untrodden  shore; 

Like  birds  all  joyous  from  the  cage, 

For  man's  neglect  we  loved  it  more. 

And  well  he  knew,  my  huntsman  dear, 

To  search  the  game  with  hawk  and  spear  { 

While  I,  his  evening  food  to  dress. 

Would  sing  to  him  in  happiness. 

But,  oh,  that  midnight  of  despair ! 

When  I  was  doom'd  to  rend  my  hair: 

The  night,  to  me,  of  shrieking  sorrow ! 

The  night,  to  him,  that  had  no  morrow ! 

X. 

•  When  all  was  hiuh'd,  at  even-tide 
I  heard  the  baying  of  their  beagle  : 

*  Be  hush'dr  my  Connocht  Moran  cried, 

*  T  is  but  the  screaming  of  the  eagle.' 

fires  wera  lightod  on  thosummlu  ofmountalas  (tbe  Irish  antiquaries 
say)  in  honour  of  the  sun  ;  and  era  supposed,  by  those  conjecturing 
gentlemen,  to  prove  the  origin  of  the  Irish  from  some  nation  who 
worshipped  Baal  or  Belns.  Many  hills  in  Inland  still  retain  the 
name  of  Cnoc  Greine,  t.  e.  the  hill  of  the  sua ;  and  on  all  aro  to  be 
seen  the  ruins  of  droldlGal  altars. 

'  The  clarthech,  or  harp,  tbe  principal  musical  iastrument  of  the 
Hibernian  bards,  does  not  appear  to  he  of  Irish  origin,  nor  Indi- 
genous 10  any  of  the  British  islands.— Tbe  Britons  undoabtediy  were 
not  acquainted  with  it  during  the  residence  of  the  Romans  In  their 
country,  as  on  all  their  coins,  on  which  musloai  instruments  are  re- 
presented, we  see  only  the  Roman  lyre,  and  not  the  British  teylin, 
or  harp. 

>  Bawn,  from  the  Teutonic  Bawen— to  ooastrnet  and  secora  with 
branches  of  trees,  was  so  called  because  the  primitive  CeltJc  fortifi- 
cation was  made  by  digging  a  ditch,  throwing  up  a  rampart,  and  on 
the  latter  fixing  sukes,  which  were  Interlaced  with  boughs  of  trees. 
This  word  is  used  by  Spenser ;  but  it  is  inaocuratoly  called  b«- 
Mr  Todd,  his  annotntor,  an  eminence. 
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Alas !  *t  waft  not  the  eyrie's  toand ; 

Tlieir  bloody  bands  bad  track'd  us  oat; 

Up-listening  starts  our  couchant  bonnd— 

And  bark !  again,  tbat  nearer  shout 

Brings  foster  on  the  murderers. 

Spare — spare  him — Brazil — Desmond  fierce  I 

In  vain — no  voice  the  adder  charms ; 

Their  weapons  cross'd  my  sheltering  arms : 

Another's  sword  has  laid  him  low  — 

Another's  and  another's ; 

And  every  band  tbat  dealt  the  blow— 

Ah  me !  it  was  a  brother's ! 

Tes,  when  his  moanings  died  away, 

Their  iron  hands  had  dug  the  clay. 

And  o'er  his  burial  turf  they  trod. 

And  I  beheld— Ob  God !  Oh  God  I 

His  life-blood  oozing  from  the  sod  t 

Xf. 

«  Warm  in  his  death-wounds  sepulchred, 
Alas!  my  warrior's  spirit  brare, 
Nor  mass  nor  ulla-lulla  >  heard. 
Lamenting,  soothe  his  grave. 
Dragg'd  to  their  ^ted  mansion  back. 
How  long  in  thraldom's  grasp  I  lay 
I  knew  not,  for  my  soul  was  black. 
And  knew  no  change  of  night  or  day. 
One  night  of  horror  round  me  grew; 
Or  if  I  saw,  or  felt,  or  knew, 
T  was  but  when  those  grim  risages, 
The  angry  brothers  of  my  race, 
Glared  on  each  eye-ball's  aching  throb. 
And  chock'd  my  bosom's  power  to  sob, 
Or  when  my  heart  with  pulbes  drear. 
Beat  like  a  deatb-watch  to  my  ear. 

XII. 

•  But  Heaven,  at  last,  my  soul's  ecltpae 
Did  with  a  vision  br^ht  inspire  i 

I  woke,  and  felt  upon  my  lips 
A  prophetess's  fire. 
Thrice  in  the  east  a  war-drum  beat — 
I  heard  the  Saxon's  trumpet  sound, 
And  ranged,  as  to  the  judgment-seat. 
My  guilty,  trembling  brothers  round. 
Gad  in  die  helm  and  shield  they  came; 
For  now  De  Bourgo's  sword  and  flame 
Had  ravaged  Ulster's  boundaries, 
And  lighted  up  the  midnight  skies. 
The  standard  of  OConnor's  sway 
Was  in  the  turret  where  I  lay; 
That  standard,  with  so  dire  a  look. 
As  ghastly  shone  the  moon  and  pale, 
I  gave,— that  every  bosom  shook 
Beneath  its  iron  mail. 

xin. 

•  And  go!  (I  cried,)  the  combat  seek. 
Ye  hearts  that  unappalled  bore 

The  anguish  of  a  sister's  shriek, 
Co!— and  return  no  more! 
For  sooner  guilt  the  ordeal  brand 
Shall  grasp  unhurt,  than  ye  shall  hold 
The  banner  with  victorious  hand. 
Beneath  a  sister's  cune  unroll'd. 

*Tb«  Tridi  laaMBtatloD  for  ibe  detd. 


0  stranger!  by  my  conntry^s  loss ! 
And  by  my  love !  and  by  the  cro»I 

1  swear  I  never  could  have  spoke 
The  curse  that  sever'd  nature's  yoke. 
But  that  a  spirit  o'er  me  stood. 

And  fired  me  with  the  wrathful  mood; 
And  frenzy  to  my  heart  was  given. 
To  speak  the  malison  of  heaven.* 

XIV. 

«  They  would  have  cross'd  tbenudvea,  all  mule; 
They  would  have  pray'd  to  burst  the  spell ; 
But  at  the  stamping  of  my  foot 
Each  hand  down  powerless  fell ! 

*  And  go  to  Athunree!'  >  I  cried, 

*  High  lift  the  banner  of  your  pride ! 

'  ir  tk«  wfsA  wkicb  I  hare  aMribed  to  tW  terotae  of  ibb  rutl* 
pleea  tlKmU  wmb  to  exhrblt  bor  dwraoar  m  too  ■■■otonlfj  Mrift  tf 
patriotic  and  doaMatlcafEKtloBt,  I  mbm  ban  laaro  to  plead  iba  aa- 
tborlty  of  Goraaille  ta  tbo  repfaacautloa  of  a  alniilar  passioa :  I 
allnde  to  ibo  deaoadatioa  of  Ganilla,  ia  tbo  traiody  of  ■oraer. 
Wboa  Boraoa,  aoeoaipaalad  by  a  aoMlor  boariaf  ibo  ibrae  tmwrit 
of  tbo  Cariatil,  aeoli  bla  sUlor,  aad  lavliaa  bor  to  ooofraiolaie  bia 
OB  bia  Tlctory,  abe  expreaM*  oaly  b«r  friof.  wbi«*  bo  atiribntn  k 
flrat  oaly  to  bor  faollogi  for  ibe  loaa  of  bor  two  orocbon ;  b«t 
■bo  banta  fortb  lato  reproacbet  agatBit  biai  aa  ibo  ■■vdarer  of ! 
loTor,  tbo  laat  of  tbo  Carlatii,  be  oxelaiBH  : 

■  O  Ciol !  qal  Tit  jOBiala  bbo  parolllo  i^ga : 
Croia-to  doaeqaa  Je  tola  loiooalble  k  roatiana^ 
Qaa  ja  •oaffre  ob  bbob  tMUf  oa  BBortel  dbboai 
AIbib,  alaie  oatto  nort  qal  fbit  aotra  boobear, 
Bt  prtfCkro  da  aoias  aa  ■oaTaolr  d*Bo  boaaaao 
Co  qoe  dolt  u  oaiMaaoe  aaz  lattfrta  da  Itoao.* 

Al  tbo  aMmtloa  of  Robm,  Caaiine  breafca  oat  lato  tUs  oj 

■  Room,  Taalqao  objot  do 
Homo,  k  qal  vlaai  too  bra*  d*! 
Kobm,  qai  t'a  ru  oalira  at  qao  to* 
RoiBO,  eallB,  qaa  ja  bala,  paroa  qe'allo  t'l 
PalasoBt  loas  tot  Toialat,  aaaavbla  eaajar^ 
Sapper  aoa  iDodooiaBU  aooora  aial  aaaavda ; 
Et,  al  oa  B'att  aaaoa  do  toaio  I'lialia, 
Qaa  I'OrlOBt,  oooira  alia,  k  rOacidoat  s'allia ; 
Qao  oaot  poaplea  aoia,  dea  boaia  do  raal*oia 
Panoat,  poor  la  d^raire.  ot  lot  Biootaai  loa  ■ 
Qu'ellaHB^ao  aor  toi  reaTorM  tea  Baraifloa, 
Btda  saapropraa  auiiaa  dMhira  ae>  aatraillaa  s 
Qao  le  ooarroBi  do  Cial,  alloai^  par  aiaa  vena. 
Faaio  ploBToIr  aor  alio  an  dila^  do  feax ! 
Poiu^a  do  aioa  yoox  y  Toir  toaibor  oa  feadao. 
Voir  aoa  laaiwot  on  oaadre.  et  tea  laariarB  oa 
Voir  la  deraiar  Roaiaia  k  aoo  doraier  aooplr. 
Hoi  Mala  aa  ^ra  oaoaa.  at  a^oarir  do  piaiair!* 

*  la  tbo  ret||B  of  Edward  tbo  Socoad,  tbo  f  rlib  preaaatcd  lo  Pepa 
Joba  tbo  Tweaty-Mcond  a  aeaorlal  of  tboir  •offertaf*  ODdor  ibc 
Eoslisb,  of  wblcb  ibeiaagaaseeibibiuall  tbeitresftbef  doapair.^ 
•  Eror  ilaco  tbe  Basiisb  (tay  tbey)  flrat  appeaiod  apao  oar  ooasit. 
tbay  eatorod  oar  territorial  aoder  a  oanaio  apodoaa  prnciaca  tt 
charity,  aad  exioraal  bypocriiioal  tbow  of  rollgloB.  aadoBToariaf  at 
tbe  laaie  tine,  by  every  arilRce  nalioe  ooald  •agffeat,  to  extirpai*  m 
root  aad  braacb,  aod  withoot  aay  otber  rlgbt  tbaa  tbat  of  tbe  eiraag- 
aat ;  ibay  bare  to  for  •aoceoded  by  bace  fraodaleaoe,  aod  coaaia^, 
tbat  tbey  bave  forced  at  to  qait  oar  fair  naA  aaipio  babliatioBa  aad 
iaberliaoca»,  aad  to  Uke  r.;fafe  like  wild  boaaula  tbe  aMaatalH^  ib« 
woodt,  aad  tbo  moraMO*  of  tbe  ooaotry ;— aor  evea  eaa  ibo  cavem 
aad  dea*  protect  at  agaiott  ibetr  laiatlabla  avarioa.  Tbey  parts* 
as  evea  lato  tbwo  frlgbtfol  abodea ;  OBdoBToariof;  to  diipoaaoat  at  af 
tbe  wild  BBcalilrated  rocks,  aod  arrogate  lu  tbemtolvea  ibe  raeraan 
or  xraaT  plark  ob  wbicb  we  oaa  ttaaBp  tbe  fiBaro  of  oar  faeo 

Tbe  graaiett  eCFort  ever  nada  by  tbo  aacieot  Iritb  to  («gaia  tbair 
aatira  iadepeadence,  waa  aMdo  at  tbe  tiane  wboo  tbey  otlM  over  riia 
brotbar  of  Robert  Brace  froat  Soetbad.— Wllliaai  da  Boargo,  baaihor 
to  tbe  Earl  of  UUter,  aod  Ridiard  de  Benala^haM,  were  taai 
agaiBat  tba  mala  body  of  tbe  aatira  iaaarfeata,  wbo  weia  baadkd 
raiber  thao  coaaaaadod  by  Feliia  O'Coaaor.    Tbo  laaportaai  bank. 
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But  know  ilial  wliere  its  sheet  unrolls. 
The  weight  of  hlood  is  on  your  souls! 
Go  where  the  havoc  of  your  heme 
Shall  float  os  high  as  mountain  fern ! 
Men  shall  no  more  your  mansion  know ; 
The  nettles  on  your  hearth  shall  grow ! 
Dead,  as  the  green  oblivious  flood 
That  mantles  by  your  walls,  shall  be 
The  glory  of  CKGonnor's  hlood ! 
Away!  away  to  Athnnreel 
Where,  downward  when  the  sun  shall  fill. 
The  raven's  wing  shall  be  your  pall ! 
And  not  a  vassal  siiall  uolsce 
The  visor  from  your  dying  face !' 

XV. 

«  A  bolt  that  overhang  our  dome 
teqtended  till  my  curse  was  given, 
Soon  as  it  pass'd  these  lips  of  foam, 
Vtal'd  in  the  blood-red  heaven. 
Dire  was  the  look  that  o'er  their  backs 
The  angry  parting  brothers  threw : 
But  now,  behold !  like  cataracts* 
Gtme  down  the  hills  in  view 
O'Gonnor^s  plumed  partisans ; 
Thrice  ten  Kilnagorvian  clans 
Were  marching  to  tlieir  doom : 
A  sudden  storm  their  plumage  toss'd, 
A  flash  of  lightning  o'er  them  cross'd, 
And  all  again  was  gloom ! 

XVI. 
•  Scraqger !  I  fled  the  home  of  grief, 
At  Gonnocht  Moran's  tomb  to  fall ; 
I  found  the  helmet  of  my  chief, 
Uis  bow  still  hanging  on  our  wall, 
And  took  it  down,  and  voVd  to  rove 
This  desert  place  a  huntress  bold ; 
Nor  would  1  change  my  buried  love 
For  any  heart  of  living  mould. 
Ho !  for  I  am  a  hero's  child ; 
I  'II  hunt  my  quarry  in  the  wild; 
And  still  my  home  this  mansion  make, 
Of  all  unheeded  and  unheeding. 
And  cherish,  for  my  warrior's  sake— 
*The  flower  of  love  lies  bleeding.'  • 


LOCHIEL'S  WARNING.  • 
WIZARD— LOGUIEL. 

WIZAED. 

LoGmsLi,  Lochiel !  beware  of  the  day 

When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle  array  t 


tVa  MbjMtIra  of  Ireland,  look  plaoo  oa  tbe  i«th  of 
A^pwi,  i3i5.  It  wts  lb«  bloodiett  that  evar  wai  ronghi  balwaas  tbe 
t«e  ■MlBBi.  aad  enatlsMd  ikroiif)ho«t  ibe  wbole  day,  Inm  ikn 
rimg  le  ibo  aolCiau  ••■.  Tbe  Iritb  fbagbt  »Ub  lafrrior  dUcipIiae» 
^  wiib  gimt  eaibaaiaua.  Tbey  loat  tea  tboaaaad  aaa,  aaeaf 
■baa  wars  twaocj-aiae  cbleC*  of  Goaaattsbt.  Tradii loo  ttate*  ibat 
•Aar  lUa  carrible  day.  iha  O'Coaaer  taiaily.  like  tbe  Fabiaa,  were  u 
aaarty  axicrwlaatad,  that  thnMnboat  all  ConaaBsbt  aot  oae  of  tbe 
r  rewaiaed,  except  FaUm't  bratber,  wbo  woe  capable  of  boarias 


•  LecUei  iha  cblaf  of  the  warilka  cfaa  of  tbe  GaMfoas,  aad  dee- 
e«ded  fireai  aacaaion  dIaUagaUbed  la  ibefr  aarrew  tpbera  for  great 
pcnaaal  prowaaa,  wat  a  awa  wanby  of  a  betier  eaaia  aad  bia  ibaa 


For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  sight. 
And  the  ehms  of  Culloden  are  scatter'd  in  figbt 
They  rally,  they  bleed,  for  their  kingdom  and  crown ; 
Woe,  woe  to  the  riders  that  trample  them  down ! 
Proud  Cumberland  prances,  insulting  the  slain. 
And  their  hoof-bcaten  bmoms  are  trod  to  the  pisin. 
But  hark!  through  the  fast-flasliing  lightning  of  war, 
What  steed  to  the  desert  flies  franlic  and  far? 
'T  is  thine,  oh  Glenulltn !  whose  bride  shall  await. 
Like  a  love-hghted  watch-flre,  all  night  at  the  gate. 
A  steed  comes  at  moniing :  no  rider  is  there ; 
But  its  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  despair. 

1^1  la  whh*  he  ewbarked,  the  eatarprfae  of  tbe  Staarta  fa  1745. 
Hit  aMttory  i*  etill  feadly  cberUhad  aaioas  »h«  Hlfhlaaden,  by  ihe 
appellatloB  of  tbe  .  f*mti»  Loekitt^,  for  be  was  famed  for  bU  MiciaJ 
Tirtaei  at  Moch  as  bl*  ■tartlal  aad  aM^piaaiaioa*  (iboogb  ■{•taken) 
lajaUy.  BU  leflaeaee  wa«  m  laporiant  amoas  tbe  Hlgblaod  rhief*. 
tbai  it  depeaded  oa  lU  jofaiaii  with  bU  daa  wheiber  ibe  tuadanl 
of  CUrlea  sboald  be  raiaed  or  net  ia  174$.  Locbiel  wa«  biauolf  too 
wiae  a  mia  to  be  bliad  to  Ibe  ooateqaeooat  of  ao  bopeleas  aa  ea- 
lerpriae,  but  bit  •eatibility  to  the  poiat  of  booonr  overraled  hit 
wltdoai.    Cherlet  appealed  to  bit  loyalty,  aad  be  could  not  brook 
tbe  reproachet  of  bit  Priaoe.    Whaa  Charlea  leaded  at  Borredale, 
Locbiel  weat  to  aMot  hiai,  bat  oa  bla  way,  oallod  at  hit  broiber'i 
boose  (CaaMrea  of  Fattafera).  aod  loU  hiai  oa  what  erraod  he 
-  was  going ;  addtag,  howoTer.  that  be  aeeal  10  dittoade  the  Priaoe 
froat  bit  eatarprite.    Fattafera  advlted  hla  la  that  case  to  oon- 
DBDlcate  hit  oilad  by  letter  to  CharUt.    -  Ko,>  tald  Loi^id,  •  I 
iblnk  it  dae  to  ay  Priaoe  to  give  bin  aiy  reateat  ia  perM>n  for  re- 
fatiag  to  Join  hit  tundard.---  Broiber,*  replied  Faatafern.  ■  I 
knew  yoo  belter  than  yoa  kaow  yoortelf :  If  tbe  Priaoe  oace  teu 
hit  eyet  oa  yoa,  he  will  atake  yoa  do  what  he  pleajet-  Tbe  la- 
terriew  aooordingly  took  pteca :  aad  Lochia!,  with  naay  argaaMatt, 
bat  Id  Tain,  prettod  the  Pretender  to  retnra  to  Fraaoe.  aad  reterre 
binteif  aad  hit  frieadt  for  a  more  faTOoroble  oecation,  at  be  bad 
eone,  by  hla  own  ackaowladgateat,  wllboat  arnt.  or  noaey,  or  ad- 
horeeu :  or,  at  all  eveatt.  to  renula  ooaoealed  till  hit  frieadt  thoald 
aieet  and  dellbarau  what  wat  bett  to  be  doae.    Charlea,  whuaa 
mind  wat  wonad  ap  to  the  etntott  impallenoe,  paid  ao  regard  to 
ibfi  propotal,  bat  antwered,  •  that  be  wat  determloed  to  pa(  all  to 
tbe  baaard.*    ■  fa  a  few  daya,>  tald  he,  -  I  will  erect  tbe  royal 
tuadard,  aad  prodaiai  to  tbe  people  of  Great  Bricaia,  that  Charlea 
Staart  it  oeoie  over  to  elaJai  tbe  ctowa  of  bit  aaeattort,  aad  10  wia 
it,  ur  perith  In  the  attenpt.    Locbiel,  who  my  father  bat  often  told 
m4  wat  oar  flrBMtt  friend,  may  tlay  at  hoaie,  and  learo  tram  tbe 
ojwtpapen  the  hte  of  hia  Priace.*— «  No,»  tald  Lo<AIei,  ■  I  will 
•hare  the  ihte  of  aiy  Priace,  aad  ao  thall  every  BMa  over  whoa 
nature  or  forlane  bath  given  ae  any  power.* 

The  other  diieftalat  who  followed  Chariot  eabracad  hit  canto 
with  BO  better  bopea.  It  eagagea  oar  ayapaihy  aoat  ttroagly  ia 
their  behalf,  that  ao  aeiive,  bat  their  faario  la  lapfoached  with 
cowardioe  or  ditioyalty,  lapelied  Ibea  to  the  bopeleat  adreaiaiw. 
Of  thit  we  btTo  an  example  la  the  Interview  of  Prince  Chariot  with 
Clanronald,  another  leading  chieftain  ia  the  rebel  army. 

>  Char!et,>  tayt  Home,  >  alaott  redaeed  to  dotpair,  la  bit  dl*- 
coana  with  Boltdala,  addraaaed  the  two  HIghlaader*  with  great 
emoiloo,  aad,  tnmafng  ap  hia  aqpimeau  for  takiag  arnuf,  oeajnied 
them  to  attitt  their  Prince,  their  oouatrymaa,  in  hit  aiaott  need. 
Clanronald  aad  bit  friend,  tboagb  well  iaclloed  to  the  oante,  potl- 
tively  related,  and  told  hla  ttiat  to  take  up  eroM  wiihoat  eaarert  or 
tapport  wat  to  pall  down  eariala  rain  aa  their  owa  heada.  Charles 
pertitied,  argned,  aad  implored.  Dorlaf  ihla  eoBveraatioa  (thty 
were  on  thipboard)  tbe  partiae  walked  baokwardt  aad  forwardt  oa 
the  deck ;  a  UiQblander  tlood  near  them,  armed  at  all  poinu,  at  wat 
then  tbo  fatbloo  of  hit  ooaatry.  Be  wat  a  yooagar  brother  of  K!a- 
loi-h  Moldan,  aad  had  ooata  off  10  the  tbip  to  eaqaire  far  aatrt,  aai 
kaowiag  who  waa  aboard.  Vhea  he  gathered  from  their  dltooaraa 
that  the  ttraoger  wat  tbe  Priaoe  of  Walet  (  «bea  he  heard  bit  chief 
aad  bit  brother  refute  to  take  armt  with  their  Prioce;  bit  colour 
weot  aad  came ;  bit  eyae  tp?rkled,  he  thifted  hit  place,  aad  graiped 
hit  tword.  Charlaa  obaerrad  hit  deawaaoar,  aad  taraiag  britkly  io 
htm,  called  oal,  'Will  yoaaMlttaeT'— >  I  will.  I  will/  tald  Baaald; 
*  ihoagh  ao  oUier  moa  la  the  Higbiaadt  tboald  draw  a  twonl,  1  am 
ready  to  die  for  yoa  l'  Chariot,  with  a  profmloa  of  thaakt  to  his 
cbamploa,  aid,  he  withed  all  the  iiigblaadert  were  like  him. 
Wiiboat  Ihrlhar  dellbaimiloa,  the  two  ■aodoaalda  dadarod  that  tbey 
woaM  alto  Join,  aad  ate  tbalr  aimott  aadeavoart  10  eagaga  their 
ooaairyaaa  to  uka  aTBt.«'Hoai'a  A<r.  JlaMftoa,  p.  40. 
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Weep,  Albin!'  to  death  and  captivity  led! 
Oh  weep !  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead : 
For  a  merciless  sword  on  CuUoden  shall  wave, 
Culloden!  that  recks  wilh  the  blood  of  the  brave. 

LocniKL. 
Go,  preach  to  the  coward,  thou  dcath-tclling  seer! 
Or,  if  gory  Culloden  so  dreadful  appear. 
Draw,  dotard,  around  thy  old  wavering  sight, 
This  mantle,  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  fright. 

WIZARD. 

Ha!  laugh'st  thou,  Lochicl,  my  vision  to  scorn T 
Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  be  torn ! 
Say,  rush'd  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth, 
From  his  home,  in  the  dark  rolling  clouds  of  the  north  ? 
Lo !  the  death-shot  of  focmen  outspecding,  he  rode 
Companionlcss,  bearing  destruction  abroad ; 
But  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havoc  on  high! 
Ah !  home  let  him  speed, — for  the  spoiler  is  nigh. 
Why  flames  the  far  summit  ?  Why  shoot  to  the  blast 
Those  embers,  like  stars  from  the  firmament  cast  7 
T  is  the  fire-sliower  of  ruin,  all  dreadfully  driven 
From  his  eyrie,  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven. 
Oh,  created  Lochiel!  the  peerless  in  might, 
Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlements'  height. 
Heaven's  fire  is  around  thee,  to  blast  and  to  bum ; 
Return  to  thy  dwelling  !  all  lonely  return  I 
For  the  blackness  of  ashes  shall  mark  where  it  stood. 
And  a  wild  mother  scream  oer  her  famishing  brood. 

LOCHl'lL. 

False  Wizard,  avaunt!  I  have  marshall'd  my  clan, 
Tlieir  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  bosoms  are  one ! 
They  arc  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath, 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death. 
Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  to  the  shock ! 
Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam  tike  a  wave  on  the  rock! 
But  woe  to  his  kindred,  and  woe  to  his  cause. 
When  Albin  her  claymore  indignantly  draws; 
When  her  bonneted  chieftains  to  victory  crowd, 
Clanranald  tlie  dauntless,  and  Moray  the  proud, 
All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array 

WIZABD. 

— —Lochiel,  Lochiel!  beware  of  the  day! 

For,  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal, 

But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal ; 

'T  is  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

I  tell  thee,  Cullodcn's  dread  echoes  shall  ring 

With  the  bloodhounds  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive  king. 

Lo!  anointed  by  Heaven  wilh  the  viab  of  wrath, 

Behold,  where  he  flies  on  his  desolate  path  !* 

Mow  in  darkness  and  billows,  he  sweeps  from  my  sight : 

Rise,  rise!  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his  flight! 

T  is  finish'd.    Their  thunders  are  hush'd  on  the  moors : 

Culloden  is  lost,  and  my  country  deplores. 

Bat  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner?  Where? 

For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  detpair. 

Say,  mounts  he  the  ocean-wave,  banish'd,  forlorn. 

Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and  torn  I 

All  DO !  for  a  darker  departure  is  near; 

The  war^mm  is  muffled,  and  black  is  the  bier ; 

His  death-beH  is  tolling :  oh !  mercy,  dispel 

Ton  sight,  that  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell  7 

» 
>  The  GaolIcappelUUoD  of  SoeiUnd,  more  pertu-ularly  the  Uich- 


*  The  Uses  aUade  te  the  OMey  hardihipe  of  the  roval  tafferor. 


Life  flutters  convttlse4  >n  his  quivering  limbs. 
And  his  blood-streaming  nostril  in  agony  swims. 
Accursed  be  the  faggots  that  blaze  at  bis  feet. 
Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown,  ere  it  ceases  to  beat. 
With  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale 

LOCHUL. 

Down,  soothless  insulter!  I  trust  not  the  tale: 

For  never  shall  Albin  a  destiny  meet 

So  black  with  dishonour,  so  foul  with  retreat. 

Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strew'd  in  tlieir 

gore, 
Like  ocean-weeds  heap'd  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 
Ix>chiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  cliains. 
While  the  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains, 
Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low. 
With  his  back  to  tlie  field,  and  his  feet  lo  the  foe! 
And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name. 
Look  proudly  to  Heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  fame.* 

•  Ab  ■eooenl  of  the  teeond  alfht,  io  Iriah  oil  led  TeUh,  b  Ah 
giren  in  Mertin't  DeKrIptioa  of  the  Weetera  laiet  ef  Soetksrf. 
■  The  eeoond  ai^t  it  •  siasnler  fecaity  ef  tecias  aa  oiheretae  ie- 
vUible  object,  withoal  any  preTio«i«ieee»  oaed  iiy  the  penea  «h* 
Me*  it  for  that  end.  The  Tikion  nakee  aadi  ■  iiTely  iaf««ui«a 
opoe  the  seen,  that  ihey  neither  aee  nor  think  of  any  thia,';  «l<« 
except  the  vition  a*  ioeg  at  it  ooailnne*:  and  ihpn  they  ap^onr 
peoiive  or  jorial  aooordinf  to  the  oliject  whidi  wa«  niprcMnted  tm 
tkea. 

■  At  the  tight  of  a  vltion  the  eyelids  of  the  pemm  are  crtcud, 
and  the  eye*  oontinne  •taring  antii  the  ohject  Tanidi.  Tkl*  ii 
obvioe*  to  other*  who  are  standinn  by  when  the  peraoni  happ»  to 
•ee  0  vision ;  and  oocerrcd  nMire  than  onoe  to  My  own  obterritiae. 
and  to  otiMr*  that  were  with  me. 

■  There  i*  one  In  Skie,  of  who*  hi*  acqnaiataace  obaerved,  that 
when  be  see*  a  vision  the  Inner  parts  of  his  eyelid*  tnm  to  tu 
npward*.  that,  after  the  object  di*appenrs,  he  mast  dmw  thra  down 
with  hi*  Bngars,  and  MMMtime*  employ*  oihen  to  draw  thea  down, 
which  he  finds  to  be  ninch  the  easier  way. 

■  This  fhenlly  of  the  seoond  sight  does  not  lineally  descend  in  s 
fomily,  a*  *ome  bare  imagioed  ;  for  I  know  •ereml  parent*  vh»af« 
endowed  with  it,  and  thrir  children  are  not ;  end  Piee  mem.  IVc.tbcr 
is  it  aoqalred  by  any  previons  coinpeet.  And  after  etrtct  esMfBirr,  I 
coald  never  learn  froa  any  •fflong  thea,  that  ibis  fiacaliy  wet  reat- 
municable  to  any  wbatsocTer.  The  seer  knows  neither  the  nlject. 
lime,  nor  place  of  a  vision  l>efore  It  appaart:  and  the  same  <v|>j(«fi  i» 
often  seen  by  different  person*  llvin*  at  a  oonciderable  (liMSBflS 
fhim  one  another.  The  tnie  way  of  Jndging  a*  to  tfw  time  aed  rir- 
cnmsiances  Is  by  olwervation  ;  for  several  penoas  of  jad^mntt  ah* 
are  witbont  this  facalty  are  more  capable  to  jodge  of  the  Uoign  •/ 
a  vision  than  a  novicd  that  Is  a  seer.  If  an  object  appear  ie  lh» 
day  or  night.  It  will  coae  to  pas*  tooweror  later  aooord  in  fly. 

•  If  an  object  i*  seen  enrly  la  a  morning .  which  U  act  freqneec 
It  will  be  acoompllshed  in  a  hw  honr*  afterward* ;  if  at  neon,  it  wii: 
probably  be  accomplished  that  very  day :  If  In  the  ereain^r.  perhaf* 
that  niebi ;  If  after  candle*  be  lighted,  it  will  be  aooempltshed  iksi 
nigbt:  the  latter  alway*  an  acoomplitbrneat  by  week*,  n*Oiiiht,*Bd 
aometime*  year*,  acoording  lo  the  tiase  of  the  night  the  vision  it 
seen. 

■  When  a  thrond  I*  seen  abont  one,  it  i*  a  tar*  progBotiie  ef 
death.  The  tiae  I*  jadged  neoording  to  the  height  of  ii  aboet  the 
person  ;  for  If  It  I*  not  seen  above  the  middle;  death  I*  n«t  m  ke 
expected  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and  perhaps  aome  aaoalh*  leager  - 
and  as  It  Is  freqaently  seen  to  nscend  higher  townrd*  the  hcnd.  dMih 
I*  oonclnded  to  be  at  hand  within  a  (uw  days.  If  not  baara,  a«  daHy 
experience  eon  firms.  Examples  of  this  kind  were  shown  ate,  vhce 
the  person  of  whom  the  ob*erratioB*  were  then  made  was  la  perfect 
health. 

•  It  I*  ordinary  with  thea  to  aee  hoaaeo,  garden*,  and  lee««  in 
place*  void  of  all  the*e,  and  thi*  ia  ptooea*  of  tiaae  Is  weal  te  be 
accoapilshed  ;  as  at  Mogslot  la  the  Itle  of  Skle,  where  there  «cee 
bnt  a  few  sorry  low  honaes  thniched  with  suaw  :  yet  ia  a  few  vcan 
the  vitioa,  which  appeared  often,  was  aoooaplithed  by  the  hailoiaB 
of  several  good  honaes  ia  the  very  spot  reproaeated  ta  the  seer*,  aad 
by  the  planting  of  orchards  there. 

■  To  see  a  spark  of  fire  Is  a  foreran ner  of  a  dead  child,  to  he  seen 
in  the  arna  of  those  persons ;  of  which  there  are  ■ereral  in*inneBt. 
To  *ee  a  *eat  empty  at  the  time  of  aitUag  ia  It,  U  a  praaagc  of  tbat 
penoa's  death  qaicfciy  after  ib 
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BATTLE  OF  THE  BALTIC. 

Or  Nelton  and  the  North, 

Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown, 

When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 

All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown, 

And  her  arms  along  the  deep  proudly  shone; 

By  each  gun  tlie  lighted  brand, 

In  a  bold  determined  hand. 

And  the  Prince  of  all  the  land 

Led  them  on. — 

Like  leriathans  afloat, 

Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine, 

While  the  sign  of  battle  flew 

On  the  lofty  British  line  : 

It  was  ten  of  April  mom  by  the  chime : 

As  they  drifted  on  their  path, 

There  was  silence  deep  as  death  ; 

And  the  boldest  held  his  breath. 

For  a  time. — 

Hot  the  might  of  England  flush'd 

To  anticipate  the  scene ; 

And  her  van  the  fleeter  rush'd 

Cer  the  deadly  space  between. 

•  Heails  of  oakl>  our  captains  cried  ;  when  each 

gun 
From  its  adamantine  lips 
Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships, 
Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 
Of  the  sun. 

Again !  again !  again  ! 

And  the  havoc  did  not  slack. 

Till  a  feeble  cheer  the  Dane 

To  our  cheering  sent  us  back ; — 

Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom : — 

Then  ceased — and  all  is  wail. 

As  they  strike  the  ahaiterd  sail ; 

Or,  in  conflagration  pale, 

Light  the  gloom. — 

■  VWa  a  movlm,  or  oa«  that  hu  lately  obtalnad  tbe  Mcoad  tight, 
ta  TuioB  in  the  night-tine  wltboai  doort,  and  oome*  near  a  fire, 
ha  pmcBll;  falU  into  a  moon. 

•  SoaM  fiad  themielTee  as  it  were  in  a  ero«rd  of  people,  harleff  a 
arpaa,  inkieb  they  carry  aloag  with  then ;  and  after  tnch  Titloni 
the  teen  eoae  in  aweatlng.  and  descril>e  the  viaion  that  apprarod. 
If  there  be  any  of  their  aoqaaintanoe  among  then,  they  giTe  an 
acmeat  of  their  aaiae*,  at  alio  of  the  bearer* ;  bat  they  knuw  no- 
thing eOBceralag  iheoerpae.* 

Hence  and  eowt  (aeeoirdia(  to  the  lane  erednlona  anthor)  haTO 
eertaialy  ceaMttaM*  the  taaM  Ihcalty ;  and  he  eadeavoen  to  prove 
it  by  the  aifaa  of  liMr  which  the  aniaalt  exhibit,  when  second- 
•ifhied  penons  aee  Tlalon*  in  the  taae  place. 

•  T¥e  aeera  (be  ooalinaet)  are  generally  Illiterate  and  welU 
Meaalaf  people,  aad  altoceilier  void  of  dealgn  :  nor  oeold  I  erer 
leara  that  any  of  iheai  OTOr  aMde  the  least  fain  by  it ;  neither  it 
it  repauble  naM»g  them  to  have  Ibat  Ihcalty.  Detldet,  the  people 
of  tke  lalaa  are  aot  to  credalou*  a*  to  believe  Implicitly  before  the 
thing  prediMod  ia  acooaaplithed  ;  bat  when  It  U  actaally  accom- 
pliabtd  afterwarda.  It  U  not  in  their  power  to  d»ny  it,  witboat 
eCBtiaf  Tlolenoe  to  iheir  own  aense  and  roaton.  Betidei,  if  ihe 
Mwra  w«fl«  deeeiTer*.  can  It  be  reatonable  to  Imagine  that  ail  tbe 
islandcva  who  have  not  the  aeoond  aighi  ahonld  combine  logeiber, 
aad  ofler  Tioleaee  to  their  nndeiatandings  and  tentet,  to  enforce 
thaaiialTt  to  believe  a  lie  froat  age  to  aget  There  are  several 
pon«>aa  aaoatg  thea  whose  title  and  edncation  raise  them  above 
the  eaaplcloa  of  coaatrrlag  with  an  tmpoator,  nMrely  to  gratify  an 
iiUternte,  eooteaipiible  set  of  persona ;  nor  can  reasoaabia  persons 
heli«ira  that  children,  horses,  and  oows,  shoald  be  pr»<ngagi>d  in  a 
eaablaatioa  la  bvoar  of  tbe  second  sight.*— SfAaTta's  DeurifUUm 
aftk»  Wttttrm  iiUmdt  •/  Seatfaad,  pp.  3.  11. 


Out  spoke  the  victor  tlien, 

As  he  hail'd  them  o'er  the  wave ; 

•  Ye  are  brothers !  ye  are  men  ! 

And  we  conquer  but  to  save : — 

So  peace  instead  of  death  let  us  bring : 

But  yield,  proud  foe,  thy  fleet, 

>Vith  the  crews,  at  England's  feet, 

And  make  submission  meet 

To  our  King.n — 

Then  Den  mark  blest  our  chief. 

That  he  gave  her  wounds  repose ; 

And  the  sounds  of  joy  and  grief 

From  her  people  wildly  rose. 

As  death  withdrew  his  shades  from  the  day. 

While  the  sun  look'd  smiling  bright 

O'er  a  wide  and  woeful  sight, 

Where  the  fires  of  fun'ral  light 

Died  away. 

Now  joy,  old  England,  raise ! 
For  the  tidings  of  thy  might. 
By  the  festal  cities'  blaze, 
While  the  wine-cup  shines  in  light: 
And  yet  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar. 
Let  us  think  of  ihem  that  sleep, 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep, 
By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 
Elsinore ! 

Brave  hearts !  to  Britian's  pride 

Once  so  faithful  and  so  true. 

On  the  deck  of  fame  that  died. 

With  the  gallant  good  Riou  :' 

Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  Ilcav'n  o'er  their  grave! 

While  the  billow  mournful  rolls, 

And  the  mermaid's  song  condoles. 

Singing  glory  to  the  souls 

Of  the  brave ! 


YE  MARINERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

A   NAVAL   ODE. 

Yk  Mariners  of  England ! 

That  guard  our  native  seas, 

Whose  flag  has  braved,  a  tliousand  years. 

The  battle  and  the  breeze  ! 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  match  another  foe ! 

And  sweep  through  the  deep. 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave! — 

For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame, 

And  Ocean  was  their  grave: 

Whcr«;  RIake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell. 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 

As  ye  sweep  tlirough  the  deep. 

While  the  stormy  tempesu  blow; 

While  tlie  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

*  Capuin  Rlon,  jnstly  entitled  tbe  gallant  and  the  good,  by  Lord 
Kelson,  when  he  wrote  home  his  dispatchea, 
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Britannia  needs  oo  bulwark. 

No  towers  along  the  sleep; 

Her  march  is  o'er  tlie  moantain-waTes^ 

Ber  home  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thanders  from  her  natire  oak, 

She  quells  the  floods  below, — 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore. 

When  the  stormy  tempests  blow; 

When  the  battle  rapes  loud  and  loiig» 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  meteor  fla^  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  bum, 

Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart. 

And  the  scar  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean-warriors  ! 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  How 

To  the  fame  of  your  name, 

When  tWe  storm  has  ceased  to  blow ; 

When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more. 

And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 


HOHEN  LINDEN. 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  th'  untrodden  snow, 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  roll'mg  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight, 
When  the  drum  beat,  at  dead  of  night. 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  truqnpet  fist  array'd. 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade. 
And  furious  every  charger  neigh'd. 
To  join  the  dreadful  rerelry. 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven, 
Then  rush'd  the  steed  to  battle  driven. 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven. 
Far  flash'd  the  red  artillery. 

But  rodder  yet  that  light  shall  glow, 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow, 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

'T  is  mom,  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dun, 
Where  furious  Frank,  and  fiery  Hun, 
Shout  in  their  sulph'rous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens.     On,  ye  brave, 
Who  rash  10  glory,  or  the  grave ! 
Wave,  Munich  !  all  thy  banners  wave  I 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry! 

Few,  few,  shall  part  where  many  meet! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet. 
And  every  turf  beneath  tlieir  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 


GLENABA. 

O  BBAao  ye  yon  pibrach  sound  cad  in  die  gale; 
Where  a  band  comecb  slowly  with  weeping  and  wailT 
*T  is  the  chief  of  Glenara  laments  for  hit  dear; 
And  her  sire,  and  the  people,  are  call'd  to  ber  bier. 

Glenara  came  first  with  the  monmert  and  sfarood ; 
FFer  kinsmen  they  follow'd,  but  moam*d  doc  aloud : 
Their  plaids  all  tlieir  bosoms  were  folded  aroniMl : 
They  march'd  all  in  silence, — they  look'd  od  die  gronnd. 

In  silence  they  reach*d  over  mountain  and  moor. 

To  a  heath,  where  tlie  oak-tree  grew  lonely  and  hoar; 

■  Now  here  let  us  place  the  grey  stone  of  her  cairn: 
Why  ^>eak  ye  no  word  !■ — ^sald  Glenara  the  stem. 

•  And  tell  me,  I  charge  you !  ye  clan  of  my  tpouK, 
Why  fold  ye  your  mantles,  why  cloud  ye  your  brows ?> 
So  spake  the  rude  chieftain  :-~no  answer  b  made, 
But  each  mantle  unfolding  a  dagger  displayed. 

■  I  dreamt  of  my  lady,  I  dreamt  of  her  shroud,* 
Cried  a  voice  from  the  kinsmen,  all  wrathful  and  load; 

■  And  empty  that  shroud,  and  that  coffin  did 
Glenara!  Clenara !  now  read  me  niy  dream!* 


O !  pale  grew  the  cheek  of  that  chieftain,  f 
When  the  shroud  was  undosed,  and  do  lady  was  seen ; 
When  a  voice  from  the  kinsmen  spoke  londer.in  acoro, 
'T  was  the  youth  who  had  loved  the  fiur  Ellen  of  Lora : 

«  I  dreamt  of  my  lady,  I  dreamt  of  her  grief, 
I  dreamt  that  her  lord  was  a  barbarous  chief: 
On  a  rock  of  the  ocean  fair  Ellen  did  seem ; 
Glenara !  Glenara!  now  read  me  mydneum!* 

In  dust,  low  the  traitor  has  knelt  to  the  ground, 
And  tlie  desert  reveal'd  where  his  lady  was  found ; 
From  a  rock  of  the  ocean  that  beauty  is  home, — 
Now  joy  to  the  house  of  fair  Ellen  of  Lorn ! 


EXILE  OF  ERIN. 

Taiaa  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  Eaile  of  Erin, 

The  dew  on  his  thin  robe  was  heavy  and  chill : 
For  his  country  he  sigh'd,  when  at  twilight  repairing 

To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hilL 
But  the  day-star  attracted  his  eye's  sad  devotion, 
For  it  rose  o'er  his  own  native  isle  of  the  ocean. 
Where  once  in  the  fire  of  his  youthful  emolioo. 
He  sang  Che  bold  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh. 

Sad  is  my  fate !  said  the  heart-broken  stranger, 
The  wild  deer  and  wolf  to  a  covert  can  flee ; 

But  1  have  no  refuge  from  famine  and  danger^* 
A  home  and  a  country  remain  not  Co  me. 

Never  again,  in  the  green  sunny  bowers. 

Where  my  forefathers  lived,  shall  I  spend  the  sweei 
hours. 

Or  cover  my  harp  with  the  wild-woven  flowers. 
And  strike  to  the  numbers  of  Erin  go  bragh ! 

Erin,  my  country !  thoogh  sad  and  forsaken, 
In  dreams  I  revisit  thy  sea«beateo  shore ; 

But,  alas !  m  a  far  foreign  land  I  awaken. 
And  sigh  for  the  friends  who  can  moet  am  oo  more! 
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Oh  cmd  fkie!  wilt  thoa  never  repUee  me 
In  a  mansion  of  peace — where  no  perils  can  chase  me? 
Sever  again  shall  my  brothers  embrane  me  ? 
They  died  to  defend  me,  or  live  10  deplore ! 

Where  is  my  cabin  door,  fast  by  the  wild  wood  7 
Sisters  and  sire !  did  ye  weep  for  ils  fall  ? 

Where  is  the  mother  that  look'd  on  my  childhood  ! 
And  where  b  the  bosom-friend,  dearer  than  all  ? 

Oh !  ofy  sad  heart !  long  abandon'd  by  pleasure. 

Why  did  it  doat  on  a  fast'fading  treasare  ? 

Tean,  like  the  rain-drop,  may  fall  without  measure. 
But  raptnre  and  beauty  they  cannot  recall. 

Tct  all  its  sad  recollections  suppressing. 
One  dying  wirii  my  lone  bosom  can  draw : 

Eria !  an  exile  bequeaths  thee  his  blessing ! 
Land  of  my  forefathers!  Erin  go  braghl 

Buried  and  cold,  when  my  heart  stills  her  motion. 

Green  be  thy  fields,— sweetest  isle  of  the  ocean ! 

And  thy  harp-striking  bards  sing  aloud  with  derotion, — 
Erin  maTonmin«— Erin  go  bragh !' 


I/)RD  ULUN'S  DAUGHTER. 

A  caiBPTAiR,  to  the  Highlands  bound. 
Cries,  ■  Boatman,  do  not  tarry ! 

And  1 11  give  thee  a  siWer  pound. 
To  row  US  o'er  the  ferry.* — 

•  Now  who  be  ye,  wonld  cross  Lochgyle, 

This  dark  and  stormy  water  7 • 

•  Oh  1  'm  the  chief  of  Uka's  isle, 

And  this  Lord  Ullin's  daughter. 

«  And  fsst  before  her  fsther^s  men 
Three  days  we  've  fled  together. 

For  should  be  find  us  in  the  glen, 
My  blood  would  stain  the  heather. 

■  Bis  horsemen  hard  behind  us  ride; 

Should  they  our  steps  discover. 
Then  who  will  cheer  my  bonny  bride 
When  they  have  slain  her  lover  I* 

Outspoke  the  hardy  Highland  wight, 
■  I  Ml  go,  my  chief— I  'm  ready : 

It  is  not  for  your  silver  bright. 
But  for  your  winsome  lady : 

■  And  by  my  word  !  the  bonny  bird 

In  danger  shall  not  tarry; 
So,  though  the  waves  are  raging  vdiile, 
1  'II  row  you  o'er  the  ferry.* 

By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace, 
The  water-wraith  was  shrieking ;' 

And  in  the  scowl  of  heaven  each  face 
Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking. 

But  still  as  wilder  blew  the  wind, 
And  as  the  night  grew  drearer, 

Adown  the  glen  rode  armed  men. 
Their  trampling  sounded  nearer. 

'  Inhad  wKj  dsillag;— IraUad  fcr  •J*w. 
■YW«Tli»plrlterth« 


■  O  haste  thee,  haste!*  the  lady  cries, 
«  Though  tempests  round  us  gather; 

I  'II  meet  the  raging  of  the  skies, 
But  not  an  angry  fistber.* 

The  boat  has  left  a  stormy  land, 

A  stormy  sea  before  her, — 
When,  oh !  too  strong  for  human  band, 

The  tempest  gathered  o'er  her. 

And  still  they  row'd  amidst  the  roar 

Of  waters  fast  prevailing  : 
Lord  Ullin  reach'd  that  fatal  shore. 

His  wrath  was  changed  to  wailing. 

For  sore  dismay  d,  through  storm  and  shade, 

His  child  he  did  discover : 
One  lovely  hand  she  streich'd  for  aid. 

And  one  was  round  her  lover. 

I  Come  back !  come  back !»  be  cried,  in  grief, 

•  Across  this  stormy  water; 
And  I  'II  forgive  your  Highland  chief. 

My  daughter!— O  my  daughter!*— 

T  was  vain :  the  loud  waves  lash'd  the  shore. 

Return  or  aid  preventing : 
The  waters  vrild  went  o'er  his  child. 

And  he  was  left  lamenting. 


ODE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  BURNS. 

Soul  of  the  Poet!  wheresoe'er, 
Reclaim'd  from  earth,  thy  genius  plume 
Her  wings  of  immortality: 
Suspend  thy  harp  in  happier  sphere. 
And  with  thine  influence  illume 
The  gladness  of  our  jubilee. 

And  fly,  like  fiends  from  secret  spell. 
Discord  and  strife  at  Bu&ns's  name, 
Exorcised  by  his  memory; 
For  he  was  chief  of  bards  that  swell 
The  heart  with  songs  of  social  flame. 
And  high  delicious  revelry. 

And  Love's  ovrn  strein  to  him  was  given, 

To  warble  all  its  ecstasies 

With  Pythian  words  unsought,  unwill'd, — 

Love,  the  surviving  gift  of  Heaven, 

The  choicest  sweet  of  Paradise, 

In  life's  else  biuer  cup  distill'd. 

Who  that  has  melted  o'er  his  lay 
To  Mary's  soul,  in  Heaven  above. 
But  pictured  sees,  in  fancy  strong, 
The  landscape  and  the  livelong  day 
That  smiled  upon  their  mutual  love— 
Who  that  has  felt  forgeU  the  song  7 

Nor  skill'd  one  flame  alone  to  fan  : 

His  country's  high-soul'd  peasantry 

What  patriot-pride  he  taught !— how  much 

To  weigh  the  inborn  worth  of  man! 

And  rustic  life  and  poverty 

Grow  beautiful  beneath  hn  touch. 
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Him,  in  his  day-built  cot,'  the  muse 
Entranced,  and  show'd  him  all  the  forms 
Of  fairy  light  and  wizard  gloom 
(That  only  gifted  Poet  views). 
The  Genii  of  the  floods  and  storms, 
And  martial  shades  from  Glory's  tomb. 

On  Bannock-Beld  what  thoughts  arouse 

The  Swain  whom  Busns's  song  inspires ! 

Beat  not  his  Caledonian  veins. 

As  o'er  the  heroic  turf  he  ploughs. 

With  all  the  spirit  of  his  sires, 

And  all  their  scorn  of  death  and  chains? 

And  see  the  Scottish  exile  tann'd 

By  many  a  far  and  foreign  clime. 

Bend  o'er  his  homebom  verse,  and  weep 

In  memory  of  his  native  land, 

With  love  that  scorns  the  lapse  of  time, 

And  ties  that  stretch  beyond  the  deep. 

Encamp'd  by  Indian  rivers  wild, 

The  soldier  resting  on  his  arms, 

In  Boaifs's  carol  sweet  recalls 

The  scenes  that  blest  him  when  a  child. 

And  glows  and  gladdens  at  the  charms 

Of  Scotia's  woods  and  waterfalls. 

O  deem  not,  midst  this  worldly  strife. 
An  idle  art  the  Poet  brings ; 
Let  high  Philosophy  control. 
And  sages  calm  the  stream  of  life, 
T  is  he  refines  its  fountain-springs. 
The  nobler  passions  of  the  soul. 

It  is  the  muse  that  consecrates 
The  native  banner  of  the  brave, 
Unfurling  at  the  trumpet's  breath, 
Rose,  thistle,  harp;  't  is  she  elates 
To  sweep  the  field  or  ride  the  wave, 
A  sunburst  in  the  storm  of  death. 

And  thou,  young  hero,  when  thy  pall 

Is  cross'd  witli  mournful  sword  and  plume. 

When  public  grief  begins  to  fade. 

And  only  tears  of  kindred  fall. 

Who  but  the  Bard  shall  dress  thy  tomb, 

And  greet  with  fame  thy  gallant  shade? 

Such  was  the  soldier— Buihs,  forgive 

That  sorrows  of  mine  own  intrude 

In  strains  to  thy  great  memory  due. 

In  verse  like  thine,  oh !  could  he  live. 

The  friend  I  moum'd — the  brave,  the  good — 

Edward  that  died  at  Waterloo  !> 

Farewell,  high  chief  of  Scottish  song! 
That  couldst  alternately  impart 
Wisdom  and  rapture  in  thy  page. 
And  brand  each  vice  with  satire  strong ; 
Whose  lines  are  mottoes  of  the  heart. 
Whose  truths  electrify  the  sage. 

*  Ban*  wsa  ben  In  Clay-cotuge,  which  his  father  had  bnilt  with 
bit  own  hendt. 

■  HAJAr  Edward  BodQe  of  the  7ih  flatsan,  who  fell  at  the  head  of 
liu  iqaadrai  In  the  aiuck  of  the  PoU»h  Lanoen. 


Farewell !  and  ne'er  may  Envy  dare 
To  wring  one  baleful  poison  drop 
From  the  crush'd  lanrds  of  thy  bust : 
But  while  the  lark  sings  sweet  in  air. 
Still  may  the  grateful  pilgrim  stop, 
To  bless  the  spot  that  holds  thy  dust. 

THE  SOLDIER'S  DREAM. 

Oua  bugles  sang  trace — for  the  nighf-clood  had  lomer'd. 
And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky; 

And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overpowerd, 
The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw. 
By  the  wolf-scaring  faggot  that  guarded  the  slain, 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw. 
And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamt  it  again. 

Hethought  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  array. 
Far,  far  I  had  roam*d  on  a  desolate  track  : 

'T  was  Autumn, — and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way 
To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  welcomed  me  bacL 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  travened  so  oft 

In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young ; 

I  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft. 

And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reapers  ani^. 


Then  pledged  we  the  wine-cup,  and  fondly  I 

From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part ;  , 

My  little  ones  kiss'd  me  a  thousand  times  o'er. 
And  my  wife  sobb'd  aloud  in  her  fulness  of  heart 

Stay,  stay  with  us,— rest,  thou  art  weary  and  won; 

And  foin  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  slay: 
But  sorrow  return'd  with  the  dawning  of  morn. 

And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  awmy.  I 

LINES 

WRITTEN  ON  VISITING  A  SCENE  IN  ARGTLESHIIB. 

At  the  silence  of  twilights  contemplative  hour, 

I  have  mused  in  a  sorrowful  mood. 
On  the  wind-shaken  weeds  tliat  embosom  die  bower. 

Where  the  home  of  my  forefathers  stood. 
All  ruin'd  and  wild  is  their  roofless  abode,  ' 

And  lonely  the  dark  raven's  sheltering  tree :  < 

And  travell'd  by  few  is  the  grass-cover'd  road. 
Where  the  hunter  of  deer  and  the  warrior  trode 

To  his  hills  that  encircle  the 


Yet  wandering,  I  found  on  my  ruinous  walk. 

By  the  dial -stone  aged  and  green. 
One  rose  of  the  wilderness  left  on  its  stalk. 

To  mark  where  a  garden  had  been. 
Like  a  brotherless  hermit,  the  last  of  its  race. 

All  wild  in  the  silence  of  nature,  it  drew 
From  each  wandering  sun-beam,  a  lonely  embrace; 
For  the  night-weed  and  tliorn  overshadowed  the  place, 

Where  the  flower  of  my  fort  fathers  grew. 

Sweet  bud  of  the  wilderness!  emblem  of  all 

That  remains  in  this  desolate  heart! 
The  fabric  of  bliss  to  its  centre  may  fall, 

But  patience  sliall  never  depart ! 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
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Thoagfa  the  wild«of  eBchantment,  dl  vernal  aad  bright, 

la  the  days  of  delusion  by  fancy  combined 
With  the  vaniihing  phantoms  of  love  and  delight, 
Abandon  my  soul,  like  a  dream  of  the  night, 
And  IcQTe  bat  a  desert  behind. 

Be  hash'd,  my  dark  spirit !  for  wisdom  condemns 

When  the  faint  and  the  feeble  deplore ; 
Be  strong  as  the* rock  of  the  ocean,  dial  stems 

A  thousand  wild  waves  on  the  shore ! 
Ilinnigh  the  perils  of  chance,  and  the  scowl  of  disdain. 

May  thy  front  be  nnalter'd,  thy  courage  elate! 
Yea!  eren  the  name  I  hare  worshipp'd  in  ?aan 
Sball  awake  not  the  sigh  of  remembrance  again  : 

To  bear  is  to  conquer  our  fate. 

TO  THE  RAINBOW. 

TBioifPHAL  arch,  that  fill'st  the  sky 

When  storms  prepare  to  part, 
I  ask  not  proud  Philosophy 

To  teach  me  what  thou  art — 

Still  seem  as  to  my  childhood's  sight, 

A  midway  station  given 
For  bappy  spirits  to  alight 

Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Can  all  that  Optics  teach,  unfold 

Thy  form  to  please  me  ao, 
As  when  I  dreamt  of  gems  and  gold 

Bid  in  thy  radiant  bow? 

When  Scioice  horn  Creation's  face 

Enchantment's  veil  withdraws, 
What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 

To  cold  material  laws! 

And  yet,  fair  bow,  no  fabling  dreams, 

But  words  of  the  Most  High, 
Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams 

Was  woven  in  the  sky. 

When  o'er  the  green  undelaged  earth 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine, 

How  came  the  world's  grey  fathers  forth 
To  watch  thy  sacred  sign  ! 

And  when  in  yellow  lustre  smiled 

O^er  mountains  yelfuntrod. 
Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child 

To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

Methinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep. 

The  first  made  anthem  rang 
On  earth  deliver'd  from  the  deep. 

And  the  first  poet  sang. 

Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 

Unraptured  greet  thy  beam : 
Theme  of  primeval  prophecy. 

Be  still  the  poel^s  theme! 

The  earth  to  thee  her  incense  yields, 

The  lark  thy  welcome  sings» 
When  glittering  in  the  freshened  fields 

The  snowy  mushroom  springs. 


How  glorious  is  thy  ginile  cast 
Oer  mountain,  tower,  and  town, 

Or  mirrored  in  the  ocean  vast, 
A  thouannd  fathoms  down ! 

As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark. 

As  young  thy  beauties  seem. 
As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 

First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

For,  foithfol  to  its  sacred  page. 
Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span, 

Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age 
That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 

THE  LAST  M.AN. 

All  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom, 

The  Sun  himself  must  die, 
Before  this  mortal  sliall  assume 

Its  Immortality! 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep. 
That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  Time ! 
I  saw  the  last  of  human  mould. 
That  shall  Creation's  death  behold. 

As  Adam  saw  her  prime ! 

'  The  Son's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare. 

The  Earth  with  age  was  wan, 
The  skeletons  of  nations  were 

Around  that  lonely  man  i 
Some  had  expired  in  fight, — the  brands 
Still  rusted  in  their  bony  hands; 

In  plague  and  famine  some ! 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread ; 
And  ships  were  drifting  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb  I 

Tet,  prophet-like,  that  lone  one  stood. 

With  daundess  words  and  high. 
That  shook  the  sere  leaves  from  the  wood 

As  if  a  storm  pass'd  by. 
Saying,  We  are  twins  in  death,  proud  Sun, 
Thy  foce  is  cold,  thy  race  is  run, 

T  is  Mercy  bids  tliee  go ; 
For  thou  ten  thousand  thousand  years 
Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears, 

That  sliall  no  longer  flow. 

What  though  beneath  thee  man  put  forth 

His  pomp,  his  pride,  his  skill  ; 
And  arts  that  made  fire,  flood,  and  earth, 

The  vassals  of  his  will ; — 
Tet  mourn  I  not  thy  parted  sway. 
Thou  dim  discrowned  king  of  day : 

For  all  those  trophied  arts 
And  triumphs  that  beneath  thee  sprang, 
Heal'd  not  a  passion  or  a  pang 

Entail'd  on  human  hearts. 

Go — let  oblivion's  curtain  fall 

Upon  the  stage  of  men. 
Nor  with  thy  rising  beams  recall 

Life's  tragedy  again. 
Its  piteous  pageants  bring  not  back, 
Nor  waken  flesh,  upon  the  rack 
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Of  pain  anew  to  wridM; 
Strelch'd  in  dmme*%  shapes  aUion'd, 
Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  eword. 

Like  grass  bwmslh  the  scytbe. 

Ev'n  I  am  weary  in  yon  skies 

To  watch  thy  fading  fire; 
Test  of  all  somless  agonies, 

Behold  not  me  eipire. 
My  lips  that  speak  thy  dirge  of  death — 
Their  rounded  gasp  and  guigling  breath 

To  see  thou  shait  not  boast. 
The  eclipse  of  Nature  spreads  my  pall, — 
The  majesty  of  Darkness  shall 

Receive  my  parting  ghost  I 

This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 

That  gare  its  heavenly  spark ; 
Tet  think  not,  San,  it  shall  be  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark ! 
No !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thioe ; 

By  him  recall'd  to  breath, 
Who  captive  led  captivity, 
Who  robb'd  the  grave  of  Victory, — 

iLnd  took  the  sting  from  Death  I 

Go,  Sun,  while  Mercy  holds  me  op 

On  Nature's  awful  waste. 
To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  enp 

Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste — 
Go«  tell  the  night  that  hides  thy  face. 
Thou  saw's!  the  last  of  Adam's  race^ 

On  Earth's  sepulchral  clod. 
The  dark'ning  universe  defy 
To  quench  hb  Immortality, 

Or  shake  his  trust  in  God ! 


VALEDICTORY  STANZAS 

To  J.  P.  KEMBLE,  Esq. 

COMPOSED  roa  a  public  meeting,  held  juhb  1817. 

PtiDB  of  the  British  stage, 

A  long  and  last  adieu! 
Whose  image  brought  th'  heroic  age 

Revived  to  Fancy's  view. 
Like  fields  refresh'd  with  dewy  Ijght 

When  the  sun  smiles  his  last, 
Thy  parting  presence  makes  more  bright 

Our  memory  of  the  past ; 
And  memory  conjures  feelings  up 

That  wine  or  music  need  not  swell, 
As  high  we  lift  the  festal  cup 

To  Kemble— fare  thee  well ! 

Hb  was  the  spell  o'er  hearts 

Which  only  acting  lends. 
The  youngest  of  the  suter  Arts» 

Where  all  their  beauty  blends: 
For  ill  can  Poetry  express 

Full  many  a  tone  of  thought  sablime. 
And  Painting,  mute  and  motionless, 

Steab  but  a  glance  of  time. 


Bat  by  the  mighty  actor  brongfat. 
Illusion's  perfect  triumphs  come,— 

Vene  ceases  to  be  airy  thought, 
And  Scalptnre  to  be  dumb. 

Time  may  again  revive. 

But  ne'er  eclipse  the  charm. 
When  Cato  spoke  in  him  alive. 

Or  Hotspur  kindled  warm. 
What  soul  was  ndt  resign'd  entire 

To  the  deep  sorrows  of  the  Moor, — 
What  English  heart  was  not  on  fire 

With  him  at  Agincourt? 
And  yet  a  majesty  poasess'd 

Hb  transport's  most  impetnons  tone. 
And  to  each  passion  of  his  breaat 

The  Graces  gave  their  aone. 

High  were  the  task — too  high, 
Te  conscious  bosoms  here ! 
In  words  to  paint  your  memory 
Of  Kemble  and  of  Lear ; 
But  who  forgets  that  while  discrowned  head, 

Those  bursts  of  Reason's  half-extipguish'd  ^ait— 
Those  tears  upon  Cordelia's  bosom  shed. 
In  doubt  more  touching  than  despair, 
If 't  was  reality  he  felt? 

Had  Shakspeare's  self  amidst  yoa  been, 
Friends,  he  had  seen  you  melt. 
And  triumph'd  to  have  seen  I 

And  there  was  many  an  hour 

Of  blended  kindred  fame. 
When  Siddons's  auxiliar  power 

And  sislsr  magic  came. 
Together  at  the  Mnae's  side 

The  tragic  paragons  had  grown— 
They  were  the  children  of  her  pride. 

The  columns  of  her  thnme; 
And  andivided  favour  ran 

From  heart  to  heart  in  their  ai^bnse. 
Save  for  the  gallantry  of  man. 

In  lovelier  woman's  canse. 

Fair  as  some  classic  dome. 

Robust  and  richly  graced. 
Your  Kcmblc's  spirit  was  the  borne 

Of  genius  and  of  taste : 
Taste,  like  the  silent  diafs  power, 

That  when  supernal  light  b  given, 
Can  measure  inspiration's  hour. 

And  tell  its  height  in  heaven. 
At  once  ennobled  and  correct, 

lib  mind  survey'd  the  tragic  page, 
And  what  the  actor  could  effect. 

The  scholar  could  presage. 

These  were  hb  traits  of  worth : — 

And  must  we  lose  them  now! 
And  shall  the  scene  no  more  show  forth 

Hb  sternly  pleasing  brow ! 
Alas,  the  moral  brings  a  tear!— 

T  is  all  a  transient  boor  below; 
And  we  that  would  dotain  tbne  hut, 

Ountlvas  as  fleedy  go ! 


Tet  shall  oar  lalatt  age 
This  paitiiig  aceoe  reriew  :— 

Pride  of  the  British  scage, 
▲  long  and  bat  adieu ! 

A  DREAM. 

Will  nuiy  sleep  present  ns  fietions. 

Since  our  waking  momenls  teem 
With  such  fanciful  couTictions 

As  make  life  itself  a  dream. — 
Half  our  daylight  faith 's  a  fsble; 

Sleep  disports  with  shadows  too, 
Seeming  in  their  turn  as  stable 

As  the  world  we  wake  to  riew. 
Ne'er  by  day  did  Reason's  mint 
Gife  my  thoughts  a  cleaier  print 
Of  assured  reality. 
Than  was  left  by  Phantasy, 
Slamp'd  and  colour  d  on  my  sprite 
In  a  dream  of  yesternight. 

In  a  bark,  metbooght,  lone  steering, 

I  was  cast  on  Ocean's  strife; 
This,  *i  was  whispered  in  my  hearing. 

Meant  the  sea  of  life. 
Sad  regrets  from  past  existanoe 

Came,  like  gales  of  chilling  hrealh ; 
Sbadow'd  in  the  forwafd  dastanoe 

Lay  the  land  of  Death. 
Now  seeming  mofe,  now  leis  remote. 
On  that  dim  seen  shore,  methonght, 
1  beheld  two  hands  a  space 
Slow  unshrottd  a  spectre's  fsos; 
And  my  flesh's  hair  npslood,— 
T  was  mine  own  similitude. 

But  my  soul  rerired  at  seeing 

Ocean,  like  an  emerald  spark. 
Kindle,  while  an  air-dropt  being 

Smiling  steei^d  my  bark. 
BeaTen->like — yet  he  look'd  as  human 

As  supernal  beauty  can, 
More  compassionate  than  woman, 

Lordly  more  than  man. 
And  as  some  sweet  clarion's  breath 
Stirs  the  soldiei's  scorn  of  death-' 
So  his  accents  bade  me  brook 
The  spectre's  eyes  of  icy  look, 
Till  it  shut  them— tum'd  iu  head. 
Like  a  beaten  foe,  and  fled. 

•  Types  not  this,*  I  said,  «  fair  spirit ! 

Ihat  my  death-hour  is  not  come? 
Say,  what  days  shall  I  inherit? — 

Tell  my  soul  their  sum.* 
■  If  o,»  he  said,  «  yon  pliantom's  aspect, 

Trust  me,  would  appsl  thee  worse. 
Held  in  clearly  measured  prospect : — 

Ask  not  for  a  curse! 
Make  not,  for  I  overhear 
Thine  unspoken  thoughts  as  clear 
As  thy  mortal  ear  could  catch 
The  close-brought  tickings  of  a  watch- 
Make  not  the  untold  request 
That 's  now  rerolving  in  iby  breast. 


« 'T  is  to  Uts  again,  rtmmannag 

Youth's  ysars,  like  a  Scene  rehearsed. 
In  thy  second  life-time  treasuring 

Knowledge  from  the  first. 
Hast  thou  felt,  poor  self-deceiTcr ! 

Life's  earser  so  void  of  pain. 
As  to  wish  itt  fitful  fever 

New  begun  again  ? 
Gould  experience,  ten  times  thine. 
Pain  from  Being  disentwine — 
Threads  by  Fate  together  spun  ? 
Gould  thy  flight  heaven's  lightning  shun  T 
No,  nor  could  thy  foresight's  glance 
'Scape  the  myriad  shafn  of  chance. 

«  Wouldst  tliou  bear  again  LoveTs  trouble- 
Friendship's  deaih-dissever'd  ties; 

Toil  to  grasp  or  miss  the  bubble 
Of  Ambition's  prize? 

Say  thy  life's  new-guided  action 
Flow'd  from  Virtue's  fairest  ^rings — 

Still  would  Envy  and  Detraction 
Double  not  their  stings  7 

Worth  itself  is  but  a  charter 

To  be  mankind's  distinguish'd  martyr.* 

— I  caught  the  moral,  and  cried,  ■  Hail ! 

Spirit !  let  us  onward  sail 

Envying,  fearing,  hating  none, — 

Guardian  Spirit,  steer  me  on  !» 


LINES 

WMJi'lim  AT  TRB  REQUEST  OP  TBB  HIOBLaND  SOCIBTT 
IN  LONDON,  WHEN  MET  TO  GOMMEMORaTB  THE  SI  ST 
OP  MABCB,  THE  DAT  OP  ▼ICTORT  IN  EGYPT. 

Pledob  to  the  much-loved  land  that  gave  lu  birth ! 

Invincible  romantic  Scotia's  shore ! 
Pledge  to  the  memory  of  her  parted  worth ! 

And  first,  amidst  the  brave,  remember  Moore! 

And  be  it  deem'd  not  wrong  that  name  to  give, 
In  festive  hours,  which  prompts  the  patriot's  sigh ! 

Who  would  not  envy  such  as  Moore  to  live? 
And  died  he  not  as  heroes  wish  to  die  ? 

Yes,  though  too  soon  attaining  glory's  goal, 
To  us  his  bright  career  too  short  vras  given ; 

Yet  in  a  mighty  cause  his  phoenix  soul 
Rose  on  the  flames  of  victory  to  Heaven  ! 

How  oft  (if  beatt  in  subjugated  Spain 
One  patriot  heart)  in  secret  shall  it  mourn 

For  him ! — How  oft  on  far  Gorunna's  plain 
Shall  British  exiles  weep  upon  his  urn ! 

Peace  to  the  mighty  dead! — our  bosom  thanks 
In  sprightlier  strains  the  living  may  inspire  I 

Joy  to  the  chiefi  that  lead  old  Scotia's  ranks. 
Of  Roman  garb  and  more  than  Roman  fire ! 

Triumphant  be  the  thistle  still  nnfuri'd. 

Dear  symbol  wild  !  on  freedom's  hills  it  grows. 

Where  Fingal  stemm'd  the  tyranu  of  the  world. 
And  Roman  eagles  foiud  unconquer'd  foes. 
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Joy  to  Che  band  '  lhi>  day  on  E6yp(*s  coaiC, 
Whose  Talour  tamed  proud  France's  tricolor, 

And  wrench'd  the  banner  from  her  bniTetC  host, 
Bapiixed  Invincible  in  Austria's  gore! 

Joy  for  the  day  on  red  Vimeira's  strand, 

When,  bayonet  to  bayonet  opposed. 
First  of  Britannia's  host  her  Hifl^hiand  band 

Gave  but  the  deathrshot  once,  and  foremost  closed ! 

U  there  a  son  of  ({enerous  England  here 
Or  fenrid  Erin  ?— he  with  us  shall  join, 

To  pray  that  in  eternal  union  dear. 
The  rose,  the  shamrock,  and  the  thistle  twine! 

Types  of  a  race  who  shall  th'  invader  scorn, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  round  tlieir  shore ; 

Types  of  a  race  who  sliall  to  time  unborn 
Their  Country  leave  unconquer  d  as  of  yore '. 


STANZAS 

TO  THB  MEMORY  OP  THE  SPANISH  PATRIOTS  LATEST 
KILLED  IN  RESISTING  THB  REGENCY  AND  THE  DUKE 
OF  ANGOULEMB. 

DaAVB  men  who  at  the  Trocadero  fell — 
Beside  your|cannons  conquer  d  not,  though  slain. 
There  is  a  victory  in  dying  well 
For  Freedom, — and  ye  have  not  died  in  vain ; 
For  come  what  may,  there  shall  be  hearts  in  Spain 
To  honour,  ay  embrace  your  martyr'd  lot. 
Cursing  the  Bigot's  and  the  Bourbon's  chain. 
And  looking  on  your  graves,  though  trophied  not, 
As  holier ,?halIow'd  ground  thanjjpriests  could  make  the 
spot! 

What  though  your  cause  be  baffled — freemen  cast 

In  dungeons — dragg'd  to  death,  or  forced  to  flee ; 

Hope  is  not  withered  in  affliction's  blast — 

The  patriot's  blood  *s  the  seed  of  Freedom's  tree ; 

And  short  your  orgies  of  revenge  shall  be, 

Cowl'd  Demons  of  the  Inquisitorial  cell ! 

Ekirih  shudders  at  your  victory, — for  ye 

Are  worse  than  common  fiends  from  Heaven  that  fell. 

The  baser,  ranker  sprung,  /iutochthones  of  Hell ! 

Go  to  your  bloody  rites  again — bring  back 

The  hall  of  horrors  and  the  asaessoi's  pen, 

Uecording  answers  sbriek'd  upon  the  rack ; 

Smile  o'er  the  gaspings  of  spine-broken  men  ;— 

Preach,  perpetnite  damnation  in  your  den ;— ' 

Then  let  your  altars,  ye  blasphemers !  peal 

With  thanks  to  Heaven,  that  let  you  loose  again, 

To  practise  deeds  with  torturing  fire  and  steel 

No  eye  may  search — no  tongue  may  challenge  or  reveal  I 

Yet  laugh  not  in  your  carnival  of  crime 

Too  proudly,  ye  oppressors ! — Spain  was  free, 

Her  soil  has  felt  the  foot-prints,  and  her  clime 

Been  winnow'd  by  the  wings  of  Liberty ; 

And  these  even  parting  scatter  as  they  flee 

Thoughts— influences,  to  live  in  hearts  unborn, 

Opinions  that  shall  wrench  the  prison-key 

From  Persecution — show  her  mask  off-torn. 

And  (ramp  her  bloated  head  beneath  tlie  foot  of  Scorn. 

'  The  jad  regrment. 


Glory  to  them  that  die  in  this  great  canse ! 
Kings,  Bigots,  can  inflict  no  brand  of  shame. 
Or  shape  of  death,  to  shrood  them  from  applanse:- 
No!— manglers  of  the  martyr^s  earthly  frame! 
Tour  hangmen  fingers  cannot  touch  his  fiume. 
Still  in  your  prostrate  bnd  there  shall  be  some 
Proud  hearts,  the  shrines  of  Freedom's  vestal  flame. 
Long  trains  of  ill  may  pass  unheeded,  dumb. 
But  vengeance  is  behind,  and  justice  is  lo  come. 


SONG  OF  THE  GBEEILS. 

Again  to  the  battle,  Achaians ! 
Our  hearts  bid  the  tyrants  defiance ; 
Our  land,  the  first  garden  of  Liberty's  tree- 
It  has  been,  and  shall  yet  be  the  land  of  the  free: 
For  the  cross  of  our  faith  is  replai^ed. 
The  pale  dying  crescent  is  daunted. 
And  we  march  that  the  foot-prints  of  Mahomel's  iU\a 
Hay  be  vrash'd  out  in  blood  from  our  for^then'  gn*a- 
Their  q>irits  are  hovering  o'er  ua, 
And  the  sword  shall  to  glory  restore  ua. 

Ah !  what  though  no  succour  adrances. 

Nor  Christendom's  chivalroos  lances 

Are  strecch'd  in  our  aid — be  the  combat  oar  own ! 

And  we  '11  perish  or  conquer  more  proudly  alone : 

For  we  've  sworn  by  our  Country's  assaultersi 

By  the  virgins  they  've  dragg'd  Atom  our  alian, 

By  our  massacred  patriots,  our  children  in  chaiai, 

By  our  heroes  of  old  and  their  blood  in  our  veins, 

That  living,  we  shall  be  victorious, 

Or  that  dying,  our  deaths  shall  be  glorions. 

A  breath  of  submission  we  breathe  not; 

The  sword  that  we  *ve  drawn  we  will  sheadie  not! 

Its  scabbard  is  left  where  our  martyrs  are  laid. 

And  the  vengeance  of  ages  has  whetted  its  blade. 

Earth  may  hide — waves  engulf — fire  oonsome  w, 

But  they  shall  not  to  slavery  doom  us : 

If  they  rule,  it  shall  be  o'er  our  ashes  and  gravsi ; 

But  we  've  smote  them  already  with  fire  on  the  wavOi 

And  new  triumphs  on  land  are  before  us. 

To  the  charge ! — Heaven's  banner  is  o'er  us. 


This  day  shall  ye  blush  for  its  story. 

Or  brighten  your  lives  with  its  glory. 

Our  women,  oh,  say,  shall  they  shriek  in  deq^ir, 

Or  embrace  us  from  conquest  with  wreaths  in  their  w- 

Accursed  may  his  memory  blacken. 

If  a  coward  Uicre  be  that  would  slacken 

Till  we  've  trampled  the  turban  and  shown  guKlm 

worth 
Being  sprung  from  and  named  for  the  godlike  of  eardi. 
Strike  home^  and  the  world  shall  revere  us 
As  heroes  descended  from  heroes. 

Old  Greece  lightens  up  vrith  emotion 

Her  inlands,  her  isles  of  the  Ocean ; 

Fanes  rebuilt  and  fair  towns  shall  with  jubilee riof, 

And  the  Nine  shall  new-hallow  their  Helicon's  spiiof : 

Our  hearths  shall  he  kindled  in  gladness, 

That  were  cold  and  exiinguish'd  in 
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Whilst  oar  maidena  ihall  dance  with  their  whitewaTin^ 


Singi]^  joy  to  the  brave  that  delirer'd  their  charms, 
When  the  blood  of  yoo  Muasulinan  craveos 
Shall  have  pmpled  the  beaks  of  our  raTens. 

SONG  OF  HTBRIAS  THE  CRETAN. 

Mr  wealth  *s  a  burly  spear  and  brand. 
And  a  right  good  shield  of  hides  untann'd. 

Which  on  my  arm  I  buckle : 
With  these  I  plough,  I  reap,  1  sow. 
With  these  I  make  the  sweet  vintage  flow. 

And  all  around  me  truckle. 

But  your  wights  that  take  no  pride  to  wield 
A  massy  spear  and  well-made  shield, 

Nor  joy  to  draw  the  sword : 
Oh,  I  bring  those  lieartless,  hapless  drones, 
Down  in  a  trice  on  their  marrow-bones, 

To  call  me  King  and  Lord. 


FRAGMENT 

PMOX  THE  GRBBK  OP  ALCHAN. 

Tu  mountain  summits  sleep :  glens,  cliffs,  and  caves. 
Are  silent — all  the  black  earth's  reptile  brood — 
The  bees — the  wild  beasts  of  the  mountain  wood : 

In  depths  beneath  the  dark  red  ocean's  waves 
Its  monsters  rest,  whilst  wrapt  in  bower  and  spray 
Each  bird  is  hush'd  that  stretch'd  its  pinions  to 
the  day. 


MARTIAL  ELECT 

FROM  THE  OMBK  OP  TTBTJtrs. 

How  glorious  fall  the  valiant,  sword  in  hand. 
In  front  of  battle  for  their  native  land  ! 
But  oh  !  what  ills  await  the  wretch  that  yields, 
A  recreant  outcast  from  his  country's  fields ! 
The  mother  whom  he  loves  shall  quit  her  home, 
An  aged  father  at  his  side  shall  roam ; 
Bis  little  ones  shall  weeping  with  him  go. 
And  a  young  wife  participate  his  woe ; 
While  scom'd  and  scowl'd  upon  by  every  face. 
They  pine  for  food,  and  beg  from  place  to  place. 

Stain  of  his  breed !  dishonouring  manhood's  form, 
All  ills  shall  cleave  to  him  : — Affliction's  storm 
Shall  blind  him  wandering  in  the  vsle  of  years, 
Till,  lost  to  all  but  ignominious  fears. 
He  shall  not  blush  to  leave  a  recreant's  name, 
And  children,  like  himself,  inured  to  shame. 

Rut  we  will  combat  for  our  fathers*  land. 
And  we  will  drain  the  life-blood  where  we  stand 
To  save  our  children : — fight  ye  side  by  side. 
And  serried  close,  ye  men  of  youthful  pride, 
Dodaining  fear,  and  deeming  light  the  cost 
Of  life  itself  in  glorious  battle  lost. 

Leave  not  our  ures  to  stem  th'  unequal  fight, 
Whoee  limbs  are  nerved  no  more  with  buoyant  miglit ; 
Nor  lagging  backward,  let  the  younger  breast 
Permit  the  man  of  age  (a  sight  unbless'd) 


To  welter  in  the  combat* s  foremost  thms^ 
His  hoary  head  dishevei'd  in  the  dnst. 
And  venerable  bosom  bleeding  bare. 

But  youth's  Hit  form,  though  fallen,  is  ever  lair, 
And  beautiful  in  death  the  boy  appears, 
The  hero  boy,  that  dies  in  blooming  yean : 
In  man's  regret  he  lives,  and  woman's  tears^ 
More  sacred  than  in  life,  and  lovelier  far, 
For  having  perish'd  in  the  front  of  war. 


SPEQMENS  OF  TRANSLATION 

FROM   MEDBA. 


Toufi  nposBt  ^porous  oux  av  afiaprois, 

Medea,  v.  194,  p.  63.  Glasg.  edit. 


Till  me,  ye  bards,  whose  skill  sublime 
First  charm'd  the  ear  of  youthful  Time, 
With  numbers  vnapt  in  heavenly  fire, 
Who  bade  delighted  echo  swell 
The  trembling  transports  of  the  lyre. 
The  murmur  of  the  shell — 
Why  to  the*burst  of  Joy  alone 
Accords  sweet  Music's  soothing  tone  ? 
Why  can  no  bard,  with  magic  strain. 
In  slumbers  steep  the  heart  of  paini 
While  varied  tones  obey  your  sweep, 
The  mild,  the  plaintive,  and  the  deep, 
Bends  not  despairing  Grief  to  hear 
Your  golden  lute,  with  ravish'd  ear? 
Oh !  has  your  sweetest  shell  no  power  to  hind 
The  fiercer  pangs  that  shake  the  mind. 
And  lull  the  wrath  at  whose  command 
Murder  bares  her  gory  hand  7 
When  flush'd  vrith  joy,  the  rosy  throng 
Weave  the  light  dance,  ye  swell  the  song ! 
Cease  ye  vain  virarblen !  cease  to  charm 
The  breast  with  other  raptures  warm ! 
Cease !  till  your  hand  with  magic  strain 
In  slumbers  steep  the  heart  of  pain  ! 


SPEECH  OF  THE  CHORUS  IN  THE  SAME 
TRAGEDY, 

TO  DIS8CADB  MEDEA  FROM  HER  PURPOSE  OF  PUTTING- 
HER  CHILDREN  TO  DEATH,  AND  FLTINO  FOR  PRO* 
TECriON  TO  ATHENS. 

STROPBS  I. 

O  HAGOiiD  queen !  to  Athens  dost  thou  guide 
Thy  glowing  chariot,  steep'd  in  kindred  gore; 

Or  seek  to  hide  thy  damned  parricide 

Where  Peace  and  Mercy  dwell  for  evermore? 

The  land  where  Truth,  pure,  precious,  and  sublime, 
Woos  the  deep  silence  of  sequestered  bowers, 

And  warriors,  matchless  since  the  first  of  time, 
Rear  their  bright  banners  o'er  unconquer^d  towers! 

Where  joyous  youth,  to  Music's  mellow  strain. 
Twines  in  the  dance  with  nymphs  for  ever  fair. 

While  Spring  eternal  on  the  lilied  plain. 

Waves  amber  radiance  through  the  fields  of  air! 
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The  tuneful  Nina  (ao  sacred  legends  tell) 

First  waked  their  hesTenly  lyre  these  scenes  among ; 
Still  in  your  greenwood  bowers  they  love  to  dwell ; 

Still  in  your  vales  they  swell  the  choral  song! 

But  there  the  tuneful,  chaste,  Pierian  fair, 
The  guardian  nymphs  of  green  Parnassus,  now 

Sprung  from  llarmonia,  while  her  graceful  hair 
Waved  in  bright  aobam  o'er  her  polish'd  brow ! 

AHTISTaOPRB  I. 

Where  silent  rales,  and  glades  of  green  array. 
The  murmnring  wreaths  of  cool  Gephisus  lave. 

There,  as  the  muse  hath  sung,  at  noon  of  day, 
The  Queen  of  Beauty  bow'd  to  taste  the  wave ; 

And  blest  the  stream,  and  breathed  across  the  land 
The  soft  sweet  gale  that  fans  yon  summer  bowers ; 

And  there  the  sister  Loves,  a  smiling  band, 
Grown'd  with  the  fragrant  wreaths  of  rosy  flowers ! 

■  And  go,«  she  cries,  « in  yonder  valleys  rove, 
With  Beauty's  torch  the  solemn  scenes  illume; 

Wake  in  each  eye  the  radiant  light  of  Love, 
Breathe  on  each  cheek  young  Passion's  tender  bloom ! 

«  Entwine,  with  myrtle  chains,  your  soft  control, 
To  sway  the  hearts  of  Freedotn's  darling  kind ! 

With  glowing  charms  enrapture  Wisdom's  soul, 
And  mould  to  grace  ethereal  Virtue's  mind.* 

STaoPBB  II. 

The  land  where  Heaven's  own  halloVd  waters  play, 
Where  friendship  binds  the  generous  and  the  good, 

Soy,  shall  it  hail  thee  from  thy  frantic  way. 
Unholy  woman!  with  thy  hands  embnied 

In  thine  own  children's  gore?  Oh!  ere  they  bleed, 
Let  Nature's  voice  thy  ruthless  heart  appal ! 

Pause  at  the  bold,  irrevocable  deed— > 
The  mother  strikes— the  guiltless  babes  shall  fall ! 

Tliinkwiiat  remorse  thy  maddening  thoughts  shall  sting, 
When  dying  pangs  their  gentle  bosoms  tear ! 

Where  shalt  thou  sink,  when  lingering  echoes  ring 
The  scrcam8j>f  horror  in  thy  tortured  ear? 

No !  let  thy  bosom  melt  to  Pity's  cry, — 
In  dust  we  kneel — by  sacred  Heaven  implore — 

0!  stop  thy  lifted  arm,  ere  yet  they  die, 
Nor  dip  thy  horrid  hands  in  infant  gore ! 

« 

AirrisraopHB  ii. 
Say,  how  shalt  thou  that  barbarous  soul  assume, 

Undamp'd  by  horror  at  the  daring  plan? 
Hast  thou  a  heart  to  work  thy  children's  doom? 

Or  hands  to  finbh  what  thy  wrath  bq;an? 

When  o'er  each  babe  you  look  a  last  adieu. 
And  gate  on  Innocence  that  smiles  asleep. 

Shall  no  fond  feeling  beat  to^Nature  true. 

Charm  thee  to'pensive  thought — and  bid^thee  weqp  ? 

When  the  young  suppliants  claap'tlieir  parent  dear. 
Heave  the  deep  sob,  and  pour  the  artless  prayer,— 

Aye,  thou  shalt  melt; — and  many  a  heart-shed  tear 
Gush  o'er  the  harden'd  features  of  despair! 


Nature  shall  throb  in  every  tender  string,— 
Thy  trembling  heart  the  ruffian's  task  deny; — 

Thy  horror-smitten  hands  afar  shall  fling 
The  blade,  nndrench'd  in  blood's  etemsi  dye. 

CROtUS. 

Hallow'd  Eardi !  with  indignation 
Hark,  oh  maik,  the  murderous  deed  I 

Radiant  eye  of  wide  creation. 
Watch  the  damned  parricide ! 

Tet,  ere  Golchia's  rugged  daughter 

Perpetrate  the  dire  design. 
And  consign  to  kindred  slaughter 

Children  of  thy  golden  line! 

Shall  thy  hand,  with  murder  gory. 

Cause  immortal  blood  to  flow ! 
Sun  of  Heaven !  array'd  in  glory 

Rise,  forbid,  avert  the  blow! 

In  the  vales  of  placid  gladness 

Let  no  rueful  maniac  range ; 
Chase  afar  the  fiend  of  Madness, 

Wrest  the  dagger  from  Revenge ! 

Say,  hast  ihou,  with  kind  protection, 

Reai'd  thy  smiling  race  in  vain; 
Fostering  Nature's  fond  affection. 

Tender  cares,  and  pleasing  pain  ? 

Hast  thou  on  the  troubled  ocean. 
Braved  the  tempest  loud  and  strong. 

Where  the  waves,  in  wild  commotion. 
Roar  Cyanean  rocks  among? 

Didst  thou  roam  the  paths  of  danger, 

Hymenean  joys  to  prove? 
Spare,  O  sanguinary  stranger. 

Pledges  of  thy  sacred  love ! 

Shall  not  Heaven,  with  indignation. 

Watch  thee  o'er  the  barb'rous  deed  ? 
Shalt  thou  cleanse,  with  expiation. 
Monstrous,  murd'rous  parricide? 

ODE  TO  WINTTER. 

Whsn  first  the  fiery-mantled  Sun 
His  heavenly  race  began  to  run ; 
Round  the  earth  and  ocean  blue. 
His  children  four  the  Seasons  flew. 
First,  in  green  apparel  dancing. 

The  young  Spring  smiled  with  angel  gRscc; 
Rosy  Summer  next  advancing, 

Rush'd  into  her  sire's  embrace : 
Her  bright-hair'd  sire,  who  bade  her  keep 

For  ever  nearest  to  his  smiles, 
On  Calpe's  olive-shaded  steep, 

On  India's  citron-cover'd  isles : 
More  remote  and  buxom-brown 

The  Queeu  of  vintage  bow'd  before  his  throne; 
A  rich  pomegranate  gemm'd  her  crown, 

A  ripe  sheaf  bound  her  lone. 

But  howling  Winter  fled  afar. 
To  hills  that  prop  the  polar  scar. 
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And  loves  on  deer-bonie  ear  to  ride, 
Wiih  barren  darknew  by  hit  side. 
Bonnd  tbe  shore  where  load  Lofbden 

Whirls  to  death  tbe  roaring  whale. 
Round  the  hall  where  Eunic  Odin 

Howls  his  war^ong  to  the  gale; 
Save  when  adown  tbe  ravaged  globe 
He  travels  on  his  native  storm. 
Deflowering  Nature's  grassy  robe, 

And  trampling  on  her  faded  form  :— 
Till  light's  retuming  lord  assume 

The  shaft  that  drives  him  to  his  polar  field, 
Of  power  to  pierce  his  raven  plnme, 

And  crystal-cover  d  shield. 

O  sire  of  storms !  whose  savage  ear 
The  Lapland  dram  delights  to  hear, 
When  Frenzy,  with  her  blood-shot  eye, 
Implores  thy  dreadful  deity, 
Archangel !  power  of  desolation.! 

Fast  descen^ng  as  thou  art. 
Say,  hath  mortal  invocation 

Spells  to  touch  thy  stony  heart? 
Then,  snllen  Winter,  hear  ray  prayer. 

And  gently  rule  the  ruin'd  year ; 
Nor  chill  the  wand'rer's  bosom  bare. 

Nor  fireete  tlie  wretch's  falling  tear; — 
To  shuddering  want's  unmantled  bed 
Thy  horror-breathing  agues  cease  to  lead, 
And  gently  on  the  orphan  head 
Of  innocence  descend. 

Bat  chiefly  spare,  O  king  of  clonds! 
The  sailor  on  his  airy  shrouds; 
When  wrecks  and  beacons  strew  the  sleep, 
And  spectres  walk  along  the  deep. 
Milder  yet  thy  snowy  breezes 

POar  on  yonder  tented  shores, 
Where  the  Ehine's  broad  billow  freeses, 

Or  the  dark-brown  Danube  roars. 
Oh  winds  of  Winter!  list  ye  there 

To  many  a  deep  and  dying  groan ;  -• 

Or  start,  ye  demons  of  the  midnight  air, 

At  shrieks  and  thunders  louder  than  your  own. 
Alas !  eVn  your  nnhallow'd  breath 

May  spare  the  victim  fallen  low ; 
Bat  man  will  ask  no  truce  to  death,—- 

No  bounds  to  human  woe.* 


UNES 

SPOKEir  BT  MR  *  *  *  *,  AT  OBT7RT  LANE  THBATRB,  ON 
TBI  HRST  OPENING  OF  THE  BOUSE  APTBR  THE 
DEATH  OF  THE  FRINGESa  CBARLOTTB,    1817. 

Batrows !  although  our  task  u  but  to  show 
The  scenes  and  passions  of  fictitious  woe. 
Think  not  we  come  this  night  without  a  part 
In  that  deep  sorrow  of  the  public  heart. 
Which  like  a  shade  hath  darkened  ev^ry  place, 
And  moislen'd  with  a  tear  the  manliest  ^ee ! 
The  bell  is  scarcely  hush'd  in  Windsoi's  piles, 
That  toU'd  a  requiem  from  the  solemn  akles, 
For  her,  the  royal  flower,  l6w  laid  in  dust. 
That  was  your  fairest  hope,  your  fondest  trust 


•I 
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Unconscious  of  the  doom,  vre  dreamt,  alas ! 
That  ev'n  these  walls,  ere  many  months  should  pass. 
Which  but  return  sad  accents  for  her  now. 
Perhaps  had  witness'd  her  benignant  brow, 
Cheer'd  by  the  voice  you  would  have  raised  on  high, 
In  bursts  of  Britisli  love  and  loyalty. 
But,  Britain !  now  thy  chief,  thy  people  mourn, 
And  Claremont's  home  of  love  is  left  forlorn  : — 
There,  where  tbe  happiest  of  the  happy  dwelt, 
The  'scutcheon  glooms,  and  royalty  hath  fdc 
A  wound  that  ev'ry  bosom  feels  its  own,— 
The  blessing  of  a  father's  heart  o'erthrown— 
The  most  beloved  and  roost  devoted  bride 
Torn  from  an  agonised  husband's  side. 
Who  ■  long  as  Memory  holds  her  seat*  shall  view 
That  speechless,  more  than  spoken  last  adieu. 
When  the  fix'd  eye  long  look'd  conoubial  faith. 
And  beam'd  affection  in  the  trance  of  death. 
Sad  was  the  pomp  that  yesternight  beheld, 
As  with  the  mourner's  heart  tlie  anthem  swell'd  ; 
While  torch  succeeding  torch  illumed  each  high 
And  bannered  arch  of  England's  chivalry. 
The  rich  plumed  canopy,  the  gorgeous  pall, 
The  sacred  march,  and  sable-vested  wall, — 
These  were  not  rites  of  inexpressive  show. 
But  hallow'd  as  the  types  of  real  woe! 
Daughter  of  England !  for  a  nation's  sighs, 
A  nation's  heart  went  with  thine  obsequies! — 
And  oft  shall  time  revert  a  look  of  grief 
On  thine  existence,  beautiful  and  brief. 
Fair  spirit !  send  thy  blessing  from  above 
On  realms  where  thou  art  canonized  by  love ! 
Give  to  a  father's,  husband's  bleeding  mind. 
The  peace  that  angels  lend  to  human  kind; 
To  us  who  in  thy  loved  remembrance  feel 
A  sorrowing,  but  a  sout-cnnobling  seal — 
A  loyalty  that  touches  all  the  best 
And  loftiest  principles  of  England's  breast! 
Still  may  thy  name  speak  concord  from  the  tomb- 
Still  in  the  Muse's  breath  tliy  memory  bloom ! 
They  shall  describe  thy  life — thy  form  portray; 
But  all  the  love  that  mourns  thee  swept  away, 
'T  is  not  in  language  or  expressive  arts 
To  paint— yet  feel  it,  Britons,  in  your  hearts! 


IJNES 

ON  THE  GRATE  OF  A  SUICIDE. 

By  strangers  left  upon  a  lonely  shore. 

Unknown,  unhonour'd,  was  the  friendless  dead; 
For  child  to  weep,  or  widow  to  deplore, 

There  never  came  to  his  unbnried  head : 

All  from  his  dreary  habitation  fled. 
Nor  will  the  lantem'd  fisherman  at  eve 

Launch  on  that  water  by  the  witches'  tow'r. 
Where  hellebore  and  hemlock  seem  to  weave 

Round  its  dark  vaults  a  melancholy  bow'r, 

For  q>irits  of  the  dead  at  night's  enchanted  hour. 

They  dread  to  meet  thee,  poor  unfortunate ! 

Whose  crime  it  was,  on  life's  unfinish'd  road 
To  feel  the  stepdame  buffetings  of  fate, 

And  render  back  thy  being's  heavy  load. 

Ah !  once,  perhaps,  the  social  passions  glow'd 
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In  thy  deroced  bosom — and  the  hand 
That  smote  its  kindred  heart,  mi^ht  yet  be  prone 

To  deeds  of  mercy.     Who  may  understand 
Thy  many  woes,  poor  saicide,  unknown? — 
Ue  who  thy  being  gave  shall  judge  of  thee  alone. 

REULLURA.  » 

Stai  of  the  mom  and  eve, 

Reullura  shone  like  thee, 
And  well  for  her  might  Aodh  grieve. 

The  dark-attired  Culdee.* 
Peace  to  their  shades!  the  pure  Culdees 

Where  Albyn's  earliest  priests  of  God, 
Ere  yet  an  island  of  her  seas 

By  foot  of  Saxon  monk  was  trode. 
Long  ere  her  churchmen  by  bigotry 
Were  barred  from  holy  wedlock's  tie, 
'T  was  then  that  Aodh,  famed  afar, 

In  lona  preach'd  the  word  with  power, 
And  Reullura,  beauty'sstar. 
Was  the  partner  of  his  bower. 

But,  Aodh,  the  roof  lies  low, 

And  the  tbistle-down  waves  bleaching, 
And  the  bat  flits  to  and  fro 

Where  the  Gael  once  heard  thy  preaching; 
And  fall'n  is  each  column'd  isle 

Where  the  chiefs  and  the  people  knelt 
T  was  near  that  temple's  goodly  pile 

That  honoured  of  men  they  dwelt. 
For  Aodh  was  wise  in  the  sacred  law. 
And  bright  Beullura's  eyes  oft  saw 

The  veil  of  fate  uplifted. 
Alas,  with  what  visions  of  awe 

Her  soul  in  that  hour  was  gifted — 

When  pale  in  the  temple  and  faint, 

With  Aodh  she  stood  alone 
By  the  statue  of  an  aged  Saint! 

Fair  sculptured  was  the  stone. 
It  bore  a  crucifix ; 

Fame  said  it  once  had  graced 
A  Christian  temple,  which  the  Plots 

In  the  Britons'  land  laid  waste : 
The  Pictisli  men,  by  StColumb  taught. 
Bad  hither  the  holy  relic  brought. 
Reullura  eyed  the  statue's  face. 

And  cried,  «  It  is  he  shall  come, 
Even  he  in  this  very  place. 

To  avenge  my  martyrdom. 

«  For,  woe  to  the  Gael  people  I 

Ulvfagre  is  on  the  main. 
And  lona  shall  look  from  tower  and  steeple 

On  the  coming  ships  of  the  Dane; 

>  Rvallara,  In  Gselic,  si({nItlM  ■  beaiitlfal  tur.* 
'  Tb«  CaldtM  w«r«  the  prlnltiTe  derm  of  Sooiland,  SDd  app*- 
rnitly  h«r  onlf  clergy  froai  the  ikth  to  the  elsreaih  eentary.  They 
were  of  Irish  origin  ;  end  their  nonnttery,  on  the  Itlaod  of  lone  or 
loolmkill,  wa»  the  wmlnary  of  Chrltilanlty  in  North  Briuia.  Pre*- 
byteriaa  writert  hare  wished  to  prove  them  to  have  been  a  ion  of 
Presbyters,  strangers  to  the  Roaian  Charch  and  Episcopacy.  It 
seems  to  be  esubllshed  thai  they  were  not  enemies  to  Episcopacy ; 
bat  that  they  were  not  slavithiy  sabjeded  to  Rome  like  the  olergj 
of  later  periods,  appeert  by  their  resisting  the  Papal  ordlnanoes  re- 
spect leg  the  celibacy  of  religioaa  men,  on  whidi  aeooant  they  were 
ultimately  displaced  by  the  Sooitlah  soToreigM  to  make  way  for 
iPoplah 


And,  dames  and  daughters,  shall  all  your  locks 

With  the  spoilers  grasp  entwine! 
No !  some  shall  have  shelter  in  caves  and  lodU, 

And  the  deep  sea  shall  be  mine. 
Baffled  by  me  shall  the  Dane  remm. 
And  here  shall  his  torch  in  the  temple  bom, 
Until  that  holy  man  shall  plough 

The  waves  from  Innisfail. 
His  sail  is  on  the  deep  e'en  now. 

And  swells  to  the  southmi  gale.* 

■  Ah !  knowest  thou  not,  my  bride,* 
The  holy  Aodh  said, 

•  That  the  Saint  whose  form  we  stand  beside 
Has  for  ages  slept  with  the  dead?* 

■  He  liveth,  he  liveth,*  she  said  again, 

■  For  the  span  of  his  life  tenfold  extends 
Beyond  the  wonted  years  of  men. 

He  sits  by  the  graves  of  well-loved  friends 
That  died  ere  thy  grandsire's  grandsire's  biithj 
The  oak  is  decay'd  with  old  age  on  earth. 
Whose  acorn-seed  had  been  planted  by  him; 

And  his  parents  remember  the  day  of  dread 
When  the  sim  on  the  cross  look'd  dim. 

And  the  graves  gave  up  their  dead. 

•  Tei,  preaching  irom  clime  to  clime, 
He  hath  roam'd  the  earth  fbr^ages. 

And  hither  he  shall  come  in  time 

When  the  wrath  of  the  heathen  rageii 
In  time  a  remnant  from  the  sword — 

Ah !  but  a  renmant  to  deliver; 
Tet,  blest  be  the  name  of  the  Lord ! 

His  martyrs  shall  go  into  blias  for  ever. 
Lochlin,*  appall'd,  shall  put  up  her  steel. 
And  thou  shalt  embark  on  the  boundiog  ked ; 
Safe  slialt  thou  pass  through  ber  hundred  ships, 
With  the  Saict  and  a  remnant  of  the  Gad, 
And  the  Lord  will  instruct  thy  lipa 
To  preach  in  Innisfail.*  * 

The  sun,  now  about  to  set. 

Was  burning  o'er  Tiriee, 
And  no  gathering  cry  rose  yet 

O'er  the  isles  of  Albyn's  sea. 
Whilst  Reullura  saw  f^r  rowers  dip 

Their  oars  beneath  the  sun. 
And  the  phantom  of  many  a  Danish  ship^ 

Where  ship  there  yet  was  none. 
And  the  shield  of  alarm  '  was  dumb, 
Nor  did  their  warning  till  midnight  come, 
When  watch-fires  burst  from  across 

From  Rona  and  Uist  and  Skey, 
To  tell  that  the  ships  of  the  Dane 

And  the  red-hair'd  slayers  were  nigh. 

Our  islesmen  arose  from  slombers. 

And  buckled  on  their  arms ; 
But  few,  alas!  were  their  numbers 

To  Lochlin's  mailed  swarms. 
And  the  blade  of  the  bloody  Norse 

Has  fiU'd  the  shores  of  the  Gael 
With  many  a  floating  corse. 

And  with  many  a  woman's  wail. 


*  Denmark. 

*  Striking  the  ahiaU  was  as 
among  the  Gaol. 


Mr«land. 
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Tbey  have  lighted  the  idande  with  Rain's  torch, 
And  the  holy  men  of  lona's  church 
In  the  temple  of  God  lay  slain ; 

All  bnt  Aodh,  tlie  last  Guldee, 
But  bound  with  many  an  iron  chain, 

Boond  in  that  church  was  he. 

And  where  is  AodVs  bride? 

Rocks  of  the  ocean  flood ! 
Phmged  she  not  from  yonr  heights  in  pride, 

And  mock'd  the  men  of  blood? 
Then  UlTfiigre  and  his  bands 

In  the  temple  lighted  their  banquet  up, 
And  the  print  of  their  blood-red  hands 

Was  lefk  on  the  altar  cup. 
T  was  then  that  the  Norseman  to  Aodh  said, 
■  Tell  where  thy  church's  treasure  's  laid, 
•  Or  I  *11  hew  thee  limb  from  limb.* 
As  he  spoke  the  bell  stnick  three, 
And  erery  torch  grew  dim 

That  l^tad  their  rerelry. 

Bat  the  torches  again  bnmt  bright. 

And  brighter  than  before. 
When  an  aged  man  of  majestic  bei^t 

Enler'd  the  temple  door. 
Hnsh'd  was  the  rerellers'  sound. 

They  were  struck  as  mute  as  the  dead. 
And  their  hearts  were  appall'd  by  the  trery  sonnd 

Of  his  footstep's  mesMxred  tread. 
Nor  word  was  spoken  by  one  beholder, 
While  he  flung  his  white  robe  back  on  his  shoulder. 
And  stretching  his  arms— as  eath 

Unriveied  Aodh*s  bands, 
As  if  the  gyves  had  been  a  wreath 

Of  willows  in  his  hands. 

All  saw  the  stranger^s  similitude 

To  the  ancient  statue's  form; 
The  Saint  before  bis  own  image  stood, 

And  grasp'd  Ulvfagre's  arm. 
Then  uprose  the  Danes  at  last  to  deliver 

Their  chief,  and  shouting  with  one  accord, 
They  drew  the  shaft  from  its  rattling  quiver, 

They  lifted  the  spear  and  sword. 
And  levell'd  their  spears  in  rows. 
Bat  down  went  axes  and  spean  and  bows, 
When  tlie  Saint  with  his  crosier  sign'd. 

The  archer  s  hand  on  the  string  was  stopt. 
And  down,  like  reeds  laid  flat  by  the  wind, 

Their  lifted  weapons  dropt. 

The  Saint  then  gave  a  signal  mute. 

And  though  Ulvfagre  will'd  it  not. 
He  came  and  stood  at  the  statue's  foot, 

Spell-riveted  to  the  spot. 
Till  hands  invisible  shook  the  wall, 

And  the  tottering  image  was  dash'd 
Down  from  its  lofty  pedestal. 

On  Ulvfagre's  helm  it  crash'd — 
Helmet,  and  skull,  and  flesh,  and  brain, 
It  crash'd  as  millstone  crushes  the  grain. 
Then  spoke  the  Saint,  whilst  all  and  each 

Of  the  Heathen  trembled  round, 
And  the  paoses  amidst  his  speech 

Were  as  awful  as  the  sound  : 


I 


•  Go  back,  ye  wolves,  to  your  dens,*  he  cried, 

I  And  tell  the  nations  abroad. 
How  the  fiercest  of  your  herd  has  died 

That  slaughiei'd  the  flock  of  God. 
Gather  him  bone  by  bone, 

And  take  with  you  o'er  the  flood 
The  fragments  of  that  avenging  stone 

That  drank  his  heathen  blood. 
These  are  the  spoils  from  lona's  sack. 
The  only  spoils  ye  shall  carry  back ; 
For  the  hand  that  uplifteth  spear  or  svcord 

Shall  be  withered  by  palsy's  shock. 
And  I  come  in  (he  name  of  the  Lord 

To  delirer  a  renmant  of  his  flock.* 

A  remnant  was  call'd  together, 

A  doleful  remnant  of  the  Gael, 
And  the  Saint  in  the  ship  that  had  bron|^t  him 
hither 

Took  the  mourners  to  Innisfsil. 
Unscathed  they  left  lona's  strand. 

When  the  opal  mom  first  flush'd  the  sky. 
For  the  None  dropt  spear,  and  bow,  and  brand. 

And  look'd  on  them  silently ; 
Save  from  their  hiding-places  came 
Orphans  and  mothers,  child  and  dame : 
But  alas !  when  the  search  for  ReuUura  spread. 

No  answering  voice  was  giveii, 
For  the  sea  had  gone  o'er  her  lovely  head. 

And  her  ^irit  was  in  Heaven. 


THE  TUIOUSH  LADT. 

T  WAS  the  hour  when  rites  unholy 
CalTd  each  Phiynim  voice  to  prayer. 

And  the  star  that  faded  slowly 
Left  to  dews  the  freshen'd  air. 


Day  her  sultry  fires  had  wasted. 
Calm  and  sweet  the  moonlight 

Ev'n  a  captiTO  spirit  tasted 
Half  oUivion  of  his  woes. 


Then 't  was  from  an  Emir's  palace 
Came  an  Eastern  lady  bright : 

She,  in  spite  of  tyrants  jealous, 
Saw  and  loved  an  English  knight. 

•  Tell  me,  captire,  why  in  anguish 
Foes  have  dnigg'd  thee  here  to  dwell, 

Where  poor  Christians  as  they  languish 
Bear  no  sound  of  Sabbath  bell?* — 

« *T  was  on  Transylvania's  Bannat, 
When  the  Crescent  shone  afsr, 

Like  a  pale  disastrous  planet 
O'er  the  purple  tide  of  war — 

■  In  that  day  of  desolation, 

Lady,  I  was  captive  made; 
Bleeding  for  my  Christian  nation 

By  the  walls  of  high  Belgrade. » 

•  Captive!  could  the  brightest  jewel 

From  my  turban  set  thee  free?*— 

•  Lady,  no !— the  gift  were  cruel, 

Ransom'd,  yet  if  reft  of  thee. 
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« Say,  fair  princeat !  would  it  grieve  ihae 
GhrisUan  climes  ihoold  we  behold!* — 

•  Nay.  bold  knight  I  I  would  not  leave  ihee 
Were  iby  rantom  paid  in  goldN 

Now  in  Heaven's  blue  expansion 
Roee  the  midnight  star  to  view, 

When  to  quit  her  father^s  mansioii 
Thrice  she  wept,  and  bade  adieu! 

«.  Fly  we  then,  while  none  discover ! 

Tyrant  barks,  in  vain  ye  ride !» 
Soon  at  Rhodes  the  British  lover 

Clasp'd  his  blooming  Eastern  bride. 


THE  WODNDED  HUSSAR. 

Alohi  to  the  banks  of  the  dark-rolling  Danube 
Fair  Adelaide  hied  when  the  battle  was  o'er:— 

•  Oh  whither,*  she  cried,  ■  hasttliou  wandered,  my  lover? 

Or  here  dost  thou  welter  and  bleed  on  the  shore  T 

•  What  voice  did  I  hear  ?  't  was  my  Henry  that  sigb'd ! • 

All  mournful  she  hasten'd,  nor  wander'd  she  far, 
When  bleeding,  and  low,  on  the  heath  she  descried. 
By  the  light  of  the  moon,  her  poor  wounded  Hussar  I 

From  his  bosom  that  heaved,  the  last  torrent  was 
streaming, 

And  pale  was  his  visage,  deep  mark'd  with  a  scar! 
And  dim  was  that  eye,  once  expressively  beaming, 

That  melced  in  love,  and  that  kindled  in  war! 

How  emit  was  poor  Addaide's  heart  at  the  sight ! 

How  bitter  she  wept  o>r  the  victim  of  war  I 
■  Hast  thou  come,  my  fond  Love,  this  last  sorrowful 
night. 

To  cheer  the  lone  heart  of  your  wounded  Hussar  7* 

•  Thou  shalt  live,*  she  replied,   ■  Heaven's  mercy  re- 

lieving 
Each  anguishing  wound,  shall  forbid  me  to  mourn  7» 
«  Ah,  no !  the  last  pang  of  my  bosom  is  heaving ! 
No  light  of  the  morn  shall  to  Henry  return ! 

•  Thou  charmer  of  lifie,  ever  tender  and  true ! 
Ye  babes  of  my  love,  that  await  me  afisirl* 

Bis  faltering  tongue  scarce  could  murmur  adieu. 
When  he  sunk  in    her  arms — the  poor  wounded 
Hussar! 


LINES 

DiaCRlBSD  ON  Tm  MOHUMtlfT  LATELY  FlNISmCD  BT 
MB  GBAilTRBT, 

WllCa  BIS  1U>  BMCTBD  IT  nS  WIDOW  OV  ABBimAL  •»  «.  OAMPWU, 
K.C.B.  lO  flB  BBBOBT  Of  BBS  BDMABB. 

To  him,  whose  loyal,  brave,  and  gentle  heart, 
FulfiU'd  the  hero's  and  the  patriot's  part,— 
Whose  charity,  like  that  whicA  Paul  enjoin'd. 
Was  warm,  beneficent,  and  unconfined, — 
This  stone  is  rear'd:  to  public  duty  true. 
The  seaman's  friend,  the  father  of  his  crew- 
Mild  in  reproof,  sagacious  in  command. 
He  spread  fraternal  seal  throughout  his  band. 


And  lad  each  arm  to  act,  each  heart  to  feel 
What  British  valour  owes  to  Britain's  weaL 
These  were  his  public  rirtues :— but  to  iraoa 
His  private-  life 's  fair  purity  and  grace. 
To  paint  the  trails  that  drew  affection  strong 
From  friends,  an  ample  and  an  ardent  throng. 
And,  more,  to  speak  his  memory's  grateful  claim 
On  her  who  mourns  him  most,  and  bears  his 
O'ercomes  the  trembling  hand  of  widowed  grief, 
O'ercomes  tlie  heart,  unconscious  of  rdief. 
Save  in  religion  *s  high  and  holy  trust, 
Whilst  placing  their  memorial  o'er  bis  dust. 


THE  BRAVE  ROLAND.« 

Tu  brave  Roland !— the  brave  Roland  !— 
False  lidmgs  reach'd  tJie  Rhenish  strand 

That  he  had  feU'n  in  fight; 
And  thy  faithful  bosom  swoon'd  with  pais, 
O  loveliest  maiden  of  Allemayne ! 

For  the  loss  of  thine  own  true  knight 

But  why  so  rash  has  she  ta'en  the  vnl. 
In  yon  Nonnenwerder's  cloisters  pale  7 

For  her  vow  had  scarce  been  sworn. 
And  the  fetal  mantle  o'or  her  flung. 
When  the  DrachenfeUs  to  a  trumpet  rung — 

'Twas  Iter  own  dear  warrior's  horn! 


Woe !  woe !  each  heart  shall  bleed— shall 
She  would  have  hung  upon  his  neck. 

Had  he  come  but  yester-even  : 
And  he  had  clasp'd  those  peerless  charms 
That  sliall  never,  never  fill  his  arms, 

Or  meet  him  but  in  heaven. 


Yet  Roland  the  brave — Roland  the  true — 
He  could  not  bid  that  spot  adieu ; 

It  was  dear  still  'midst  his  woes; 
For  he  loved  to  breathe  the  neighb'ring  air. 
And  to  think  she  blest  him  in  her  prayer. 

When  the  Halleluiah  rose. 

There  's  yet  one  window  of  that  pile. 
Which  he  built  abore  the  Nun's  green  isle; 

Thence  sad  and  oft  look'd  he 
(When  the  chant  and  organ  sounded  slow) 
On  the  mansion  of  liis  love  below, 

For  herself  he  might  not  see. 

She  died !— He  sought  the  battle-plain ! 
Her  image  fiU'd  his  dying  brain, 

When  he  fell  and  wish'd  to  fell : 
And  her  name  was  in  his  latest  sigh. 
When  Roland,  the  flower  of  chivalry. 

Expired  at  Roncevall. 

■  Tho  tradition  wht^  fonBt  the  •bUibbcb  of  dMBs  tummn  h  mSB 
pr«terT«d  in  GerBMny.  Ad  ancient  lownr  on  n  helgbi,  enllnd  ikn 
Rolnndaook,  a  few  niles  abovo  Bonn  on  tb«  Bhtae,  h  ihown  at  dbs 
habiution  wUeb  Bnland  built  in  iJgbt  of  a  nnnaory,  into  wkkli  kia 
iniairoac  bad  tvtired.  ob  ba? inf  bonrd  nn  nafonadnd  nononnl  ot  kis 
deaib.  WbauTor  mtj  be  tbonsbt  of  tbo  oredibiUiv  of  tha  lafmd, 
its  ioen<;ry  aiBtt  b«  raoollected  with  pleaanra  by  every  oan  wka  fcna 
Tisiied  the  roaMntic  tandceapeof  the  thvcfaenlWIa,  tb«  Bohndtwfc, 
and  ibe  benntifiil  a^inoeat  blet  of  the  Bklnn,  whSM  a  submit  aiiQ 
ataadc. 
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THE  SPECTRE  BOAT. 

A  BALLAD. 

LiCBT  med  hh&  Feffdinand  to  leare  a  loTely   nuid 

foiiom, 
Wbo  biokfi  her  heart  and  died  to  hide  her  bkialiiog 

cheek  from  toom. 
One  night  he  dreamt  he  woo'd  her    in  their  wonted 

bower  of  love. 
Where  die  /lowers  sprang   tliick  around  them,  and  the 

birds  sang  sweet  above. 

BoC  the  scene  was  swifdy  changed  into  a  church-yard's 

dismal  view,  ^ 

And  her  lips  grew  black  beneath  his  kiss,  from  lore's 

delicious  hue. 
What  more  he  dreamt,  he  told  to  none;  but,  shud- 
dering, pale,  and  dumb, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  waves,  like  one  that  knew  his  hour 
was  come. 


now  the  dead-watch  of  tlie  night — the  helm  was 

lash'd  a-lee. 
And  die  ship  rode  where  Mount  JBtam  lights  the  deep 

Levantine  sea; 
When  boieath  its  glare  a  boat  came,  row'd  by  a  woman 

in  her  shroud, 
Who,  with  eyes  that  made  our  blood  rtm  cold,  stood  up 

and  spoke  aloud  : — 

«  Come,  Traitor,  down,  for  whom  my  ghost  slIU  wanden 

nnfdrgiven! 
Gome  down,  false  Ferdinand,  for  whom  I  broke  my 

peace  with  heaven !  ■ — 
It  was  Tain  to  hold  the  victim,  for  he  plunged  to  meet 

her  call, 
Ldke  the  bird  that  shrieks  and  flatters  in  die  gating 

serpent's  thrall. 

Ton  may  gneas  the  boldest  mariner  shrank  daunted 

from  the  sight. 
For  the  Spectre  and  her  winding-sheet  shone  bine  widi 

hideous  light; 
Like  a  fiery  wheel  the  boat  spun  with  the  wmTing  of  her 

hand. 
And  round  they  went,  and  down  they  went,  as  the  cock 

crew  from  the  land. 


THE  LOVER  TO  IHS  MISTRESS, 

on  HSR  BIKTH-DAT. 

Ir  any  white-win^d  Power  above 
My  joys  and  griefs  survey, 

The  day  when  thou  wert  born,  my  love- 
He  surely  bless'd  that  day. 

I  iani^'d  (till  taught  by  thee)  when  told 

Of  Beauty^s  magic  powers, 
That  ripen'd  lif^s  dull  ore  to  gold. 

And  changed  its  weeds  to  flowers. 

My  nund  had  lovely  shapes  portrayd; 

But  thought  1  earth  had  one 
Gould  make  ev^n  Fancy's  visions  fode 

Like  stars  before  tlie  sun? 


I  gaud, 'and  folt  apon  my  lips 
Th'  unfinish'd  accents  hang  : 

One  moment's  Mias,  one  burning  ki», 
To  rapture  changed  each  pang. 

And  though  as  swift  as  lightnings  flash 
Those  tranced  moments  flew, 

Not  all  the  waves  of  time  shall  wash 
Their  memory  from  my  view. 

But  duly  shall  my  raptured  song, 

And  gladly  shall  my  eyes, 
Still  bless  this  day's  return,  as  long 

As  thou  shalt  see  it  rise. 


LINES 

ON  KECB1TI1C0  A  SBAL  WrTB  THV  CASIFBBLL 
PaOM  K.  M — ,  BBPORB  BBll  MABRIAOB. 

Tbis  wax  returns  not  back  more  foir 
Th'  impression  of  the  gift  you  send. 

Than  stamp'd  upon  my  thoughts  I  bear 
The  image  of  your  worth,  my  friend!-— 

We  are  not  friends  of  yesterday; — 

But  poet's  fsncies  are  a  litde 
Disposed  to  heat  and  cool  (ihey  say), 

By  turns  impressible  and  brittle. 

Well !  should  itt  frailty  e'er  eondema 
My  heart  to  prise  or  please  you  less, 

r<mr  type  is  still  the  sealing  gem. 
And  mine  die  waxen  britdeness. 


What  transcripts  of  my  weal  and 
This  little  signet  yet  may  lock,— 

What  utlTnnces  to  friend  or  foe, 
In  rsasoo's  calm  or  passion's  shock  1 

What  scenes  of  lifo's  yet  cnrtain'd  page 
May  own  its  confidential  die. 

Whose  stamp  awaits  th*  unwritten  page. 
And  feelings  of  futurity  I— 


Yet  wheresoe'er  my  pen  I  lift 
To  date  th'  epbtolary  sheet, 

The  blest  occasion  of  the  gift 
Shall  make  its  recollection 


Sent  when  the  star  that  rules  your  fotas 
Hath  reach'd  its  influence  most  benign— 

When  every  heart  congratulates. 
And  none  more  cordially  than  nsine. 

So  speed  my  song — mark'd  with  the  crest 
That  erst  th'  advent'rous  Norman  *  won. 

Who  won  the  Lady  of  the  West, 
The  daughter  of  Macaillain  Mor. 

Crest  of  my  sires!  whose  blood  it  seaTd 

With  glory  in  the  strife  of  swords, 
Ne'er  may  the  scroll  that  bears  it  yield 

Degenerate  thoughts  or  faithless  words ! 

■  A  NorauB  laad«r.  In  iheMTTloeor  the  king  of  Seodmd,  aiarrM 
the  helrMt  of  Loehow  la  (be  twelfUi  oantarj,  tod  fnm  Ua  tho 
Caaipbolb  art  tpranf . 
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Tet  little  might  I  prise  the  atone. 

If  it  but  typed  the  feudal  tree 
From  whence,  a  •cattei'd  leaf,  I  *m  blown 

In  Fortune's  mutability. 

No ! — but  it  telU  me  of  a  heart, 
Allied  by  friendship's  living  tie ; 

A  priie  beyond  tlie  herald  s  art — 
Our  soul-sprung  consanguinity! 

Kath'rine!  to  many  an  hour  of  mine 
Light  win^s  and  sunshine  you  have  lent; 

And  so  adieu,  and  still  he  thine 
The  ali-in^  of  life— Content ! 


GILDEROT. 

Tns  last,  the  fetal  hour  is  eome. 
That  hears  my  love  from  me  : 

I  hear  the  dead  note  of  the  drum, 
I  mark  the  gallows'  tree! 

The  bell  has  toH'd:  it  shakes  my  heart; 

The  trumpet  speaks  thy  name; 
And  must  my  Gilderoy  depart 

To  bear  a  death  of  ^ame  ? 

No  bosom  trembles  for  thy  doom ; 

No  mourner  wipes  a  tear ; 
The  gallows'  foot  is  all  thy  tomb, 

The  sledge  is  all  thy  bier. 

Ob,  Gilderoy!  bethought  we  then 

So  soon,  so  sad  to  part, 
When  first  in  Roslin's  lovely  glen 

Tott  triumph'd  o'er  my  heart  T 

Tour  locks  they  glitter'd  to  the  sheen, 
Your  hunter  garb  was  trim ; 

And  graceful  was  the  riband  green 
That  bound  your  ntanly  limb! 

Ah !  little  thought  I  to  deplore 
Those  limbs  in  fetters  bound ; 

Or  hear,  upon  the  scaffold  floor, 
The  midnight  hammer  sound. 

Te  cruel,  erud,  that  combined 

The  guiltless  to  pursue ; 
My  Gilderoy  was  ever  kind, 

He  could  not  injure  you ! 

A  Kmg  adieu  1  but  where  shall  fly 

Thy  widow  all  forlorn. 
When  every  mean  and  crael  eye 

Regards  my  woe  with  scorn ! 

Tes !  they  will  nu>ck  thy  widow's  teara, 
And  hate  thine  orphan  boy ; 

Alas !  his  infant  beauty  wears 
The  form  of  Gilderoy. 

Then  will  I  seek  the  dreary  mound 
That  wraps  thy  mouldering  clay, 

And  weep  and  linger  on  the  ground. 
And  sigh  my  heart  away. 


ADELGITHA. 

Tni  ordeal's  faul  trumpet  sounded!. 

And  sad  pale  Adelgitba  came, 
When  forth  a  valiant  champion  bonnded, 

And  slew  the  slanderer  of  her  fune. 

She  wept,  deliver'd  from  her  danger; 
But  when  he  knelt  to  claim  her  glove— 

•  Seek  not,*  she  cried,  •  oh  I  gaUantsiruicer, 
For  hapless  Adelgitha's  love. 

«  For  he  is  in  a  foreign  hr  land 
Whose  arm  should  now  have  let  mc  free; 

And  I  must  wear  the  willow  garland 
For  him  that 's  dead,  or  falie  to  mt.» 

•  Nay !  say  not  that  his  faith  is  tainted  la- 

He  raised  his  visor — At  the  sight 
She  fell  into  his  arms  and  hinted; 
It  was  indeed  her  own  true  knight! 


ABSENCE. 

T  is  not  the  loss  of  love's  assunuice, 
It  is  not  doubting  what  thou4rt, 

But 't  is  die  too,  too  long  endurance 
Of  absence,  that  afflacu  my  heart 

The  fondest  thoughts  two  beans  can  cberiih, 
When  each  is  lonely  doom'd  to  weep, 

Are  frails  on  desert  isles  that  perish. 
Or  riches  buried  in  the  deep. 


What  though,  untouched  by  jealous 
Our  bosom's  peace  may  Ml  to  wrack; 

Th'  undonbting  heart,  that  bnsks  witksadiMi 
Is  but  more  slowly  doom'd  to  bnak. 

Absence  1  is  not  the  soul  torn  by  it 

From  more  than  light,  or  life,  or  brealb  ? 

T  is  Lethe's  gloom,  but  not  its  quiet," 
The  pain  without  the  peace  of  dsslh! 


THE  HITTER  BANN. 

Tu  Ritter  Bann  from  Hungary 
Game  back,  renown'd  in  arms, 

But  scorning  jousts  of  chivalry 
And  love  and  ladies'  channs. 

WhUe  other  knights  held  revels,  he 
Was  wrapt  in  thoughu  of  gloom. 

And  in  Vienna's  hostelrie 
Slow  paced  his  lonely  room. 

There  enier'd  one  whose  faoe  he  knew,- 
Whose  voice,  he  was  aware, 

He  oft  at  mass  had  listened  to, 
In  the  holy  house  of  prayer. 

'T  was  the  Abbot  of  St  James's  monks, 

A  fresh  and  fair  old  man : 
His  reverend  air  arrested  even 

The  gloomy  Ritier  Bann. 
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Bat  sedog  with  him  an  ucknt 

Come  clad  in  Scotch  atlire, 
The  Rittec't  colour  went  and 

And  load  be  tpoke  in  ire. 

•  Ha !  none  of  her  that  was  my  bane. 
Name  not  her  name  to  me; 

I  with  it  blotted  from  my  brain : 
Art  poorl— take  alms,  and  flee.» 

«  Sir  Knight,*  the  abbot  interpoeed, 
m  Tliis  case  yoar  ear  demands ;  • 

And  the  crone  cried,  with  a  crom  encloeed 
In  both  her  trembling  hands : — 

•  Remember,  each  his  sentence  waiU ; 
And  he  that  shall  rebut 

Sweet  M ercy^s  suit,  on  him  the  gates 
Of  Mercy  shall  be  sbnt. 

s 

■  Ton  wedded  nndispeoaed  by  Church, 
Yoar  coasin  Jape  in  Spring; — 

In  Antamn,  when  you  went  to  search 
For  churchmen's  pardoning, 

•  Her  house  denoanoed  yoar  marriage-ban 

Betrothed  her  to  De  Grey, 
And  the  ring  you  put  upon  her  hand 
"Was  wrench'd  by  force  away. 

«  Then  wept  your  Jane  upon  my  neck, 
Crying,  *  Help  me,  nune,  to  flee 

To  my  Bowel  Bann*s  Glamorgan  bills;* 
Bat  word  arri?ed — ah  me  !— 


•  Ton  were  not  there;  and 't  was  their  threat, 

By  foal  means  or  by  Mr, 
To-morrow  morning  was  to  set 

The  seal  on  h^r  despair. 

« I  had  a  son,  a  sea^boy,  in 

A  ship  at  Hartland  bay ; 
By  his  aid  from  her  cruel  kin 

I  bore  my  bird  away. 

« 

■  To  Scodand  from  the  Devon's 

Green  myrtle  shores  we  fled ; 
And  the  Hand  that  sent  the  ravens 
To  Elijah,  gave  ns  bread. 

«  She  wrote  yon  by  my  son,  but  he 

From  England  sent  ns  word 
Ton  had  gone  into  some  fsr  countrie. 

In  grief  and  gloom  he  beard. 

«  For  diey  that  wronged  you,  to  elude 
Tour  wrath,  defamed  my  child ; 

And  you — ay,  blush,  Sir,  as  you  dioold— 
Bdiered,  and  were  beguiled. 

■  To  die  bat  at  yoar  feet,  she  voVd 

To  roam  the  world;  and  we 
Would  both  have  sped  and  be^^d  our  bread, 
Bnt  so  it  might  not  be. 

«  For  when  the  snow<4torm  beat  our  roof. 

She  bore  a  boy,  Sir  Bann, 
Who  grew  as  fair  your  likeness  proof 

As  child  e'er  grew  like  man. 


■  T  was  smiling  on  that  babe  ooe  mom 

While  heath  bloom'd  on  the  moor. 
Her  beauty  struck  young  Lord  Kinghom 
As  he  hunted  past  our  door. 

«  She  shunn'd  him,  but  he  rared  of  Jane, 
And  roused  his  mother's  pride; 

Who  came  to  us  in  high  disdain, 
*  And  where 's  the  face,*  she  cried, 

•  '  Has  witch'd  my  boy  to  wish  for  one 
So  wretched  for  his  wifeT — 

Dost  loYc  thy  husband?  Know,  ray  son 
Has  sworn  to  seek  his  life.' 

•  Her  anger  sore  dismayed  us, 

For  our  mite  was  wearing  scaot. 

And,  unless  that  dame  would  aid  us. 

There  was  none  to  aid  our  want. 

«  So  I  told  her,  weeping  bitterly, 

What  all  our  woes  had  been ; 
And,  though  she  was  a  stem  ladie, 

The  tears  stood  in  her  een. 

«  And  she  housed  us  both,  when,  cheerfully, 

My  child  to  her  had  sworn. 
That  even  if  made  a  widow,  she 

Would  neter  wed  Kinghorn.! 

Here  paused  the  nurse,  and  then  began 
The  abbot,  standing  by  t 

■  Three  months  ago  a  wounded  man 
To  our  abbey  came  to  die. 

«  He  heard  me  long,  with  ghastly  eyes 

And  hand  obdurate  clench'd, 
Speak  of  the  worm  that  never  dies. 

And  the  fire  that  is  not  quench'd. 

«  At  last  by  what  this  scroll  attests 

He  left  atonement  brief. 
For  years  of  anguish  lo  the  breasU 

His  guilt  had  wrung  with  grief. 

« '  There  Hred,'  he  said,  '  a  fiiir  young  dame 

Beneath  my  mother^s  roof; 
I  loved  her,  but  against  my  flame 

Her  purity  was  proof. 

«  *  I  feign'd  repentance,  friendship  pure ; 

That  mood  she  did  not  check. 
But  let  her  husband's  miniature 
Be  copied  from  her  neck. 

«  '  As  means  to  search  him,  my  deceit 

Took  care  to  him  was  borne 
Nought  but  his  picture's  counterfeit, 

And  Jane's  reported  scorn. 

« '  The  treachery  took :  she  waited  wild ; 

My  slave  cam^back  and  lied 
Whate'er  1  wish'd;  she  clasp'd  her  child. 

And  swoon'd,  and  all  but  died. 

• '  I  felt  her  tears  for  years,  and  years 
Quench  not  my  flame,  but  stir; 

The  very  hate  1  bore  her  mate 
Increased  my  love  for  her. 
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•  *  Fame  told  lu  of  his  plory,  while 

Joy  flush'd  the  fece  of  Jane; 
And  while  >he  blets'd  his  name,  her  tmile 
Struck  fire  unto  my  brain. 

>  *  No  fears  could  damp;  I  reach'd  the  camp. 

Sought  out  its  champion  ; 
And  if  my  broad-eword  fail'd  at  last, 

'T  was  long  and  well  laid  on. 

« *  This  wound 's  my  meed,  my  name's  Kinghom, 

My  foe 's  the  Bitter  Bann.' 

The  wafer  to  his  lips  was  borne, 

And  we  shrired  tlie  dying  man. 

«  He  died  not  till  you  went  to  fight 

The  Turks  at  Warradein  ; 
But  I  see  my  tale  has  changed  you  pale.»— 

The  abbot  went  for  wine; 

And  brought  a  little  page  who  pour'd 

It  out,  and  knelt  and  smiled: — 
The  smnn'd  knight  saw  himself  restored 

To  childhood  in  his  child; 

And  stoop'd  and  caught  him  to  his  breast, 

Laugh'd  loud  and  wept  anon. 
And  with  a  shower  of  kisses  press'd 

The  darling  little  one. 

■  And  where  went  Jane  T t — «  To  a  nunnery,  Sir- 

Look  not  again  so  pale— 
Kinghorn*s  old  dame  grew  harsh  to  her.t — 
«  And  has  she  ta'en  the  reil  ?• — 

•  Sit  down,  Sir,«  said  the  priest,  «  I  bar 
Rash  words.*— They  sat  all  three. 

And  the  boy  play'd  with  the  knight's  brood  star, 
As  he  kept  him  on  his  knee. 

•  Think  ere  you  ask  her  dwellbg^place,* 

The  abbot  further  said ; 

•  Time  draws  a  veil  o'er  beauty's  ftiee 

More  deep  than  cloister's  shade. 

•  Grief  may  have  made  her  what  you  ean 
Scarce  love  perhaps  for  life.* 

■  Hush,  abbot,!  cried  the  Bitter  Bann, 

«  Or  tell  me  where  *s  my  wife.M 

The  priest  undid  two  doors  that  hid 

The  inn*s  adjacent  room. 
And  there  a  lorely  woman  stood, 

Tears  bathed  her  beauty's  bloom. 

One  moment  may  with  bliss  repay 

Unnumbcr'd  hours  of  pain ; 
Such  was  the  throb  and  mutual  sob 

Of  the  Knight  embracing  Jane. 


THE  HARPER. 

Or  the  green  banks  of  Shannon,  when  Sheelah  was  nigh, 

No  blithe  Irish  lad  was  so  happy  as  1 ; 

No  harp  like  my  own  could  so  cheerily  play. 

And  wherever  I  went  was  my  poor  dog  Tray. 


When  at  last  I  was  forced  from  my  Sheelah  to  part, 
She  said  (while  the  sorrow  was  big  at  her  heart). 
Oh !  remember  your  Shedah  when  far,  far  away; 
And  be  kind,  my  dear  Pat,  to  oar  poor  dog  Tray. 

Poor  dog !  he  was  faithful  and  kind,  to  be  sure. 
And  he  constantly  lored  me,  although  I  was  poor; 
When  the  sour«looking  folks  sent  me  heartless  away, 
I  had  always  a  friend  in  my  poor  dog  Tray. 


When  the  road  was  so  dark,  and  die  night  was  soceld, 
And  Pat  and  his  dog  were  grown  weary  and  oU, 
How  snugly  we  slept  in  my  old  coat  of  grey, 
And  he  lick'd  me  for  kindness — my  poor  dog  Tray. 

Though  my  wallet  was  scant,  I  remember'd  his  caK, 
Nor  refused  my  last  crust  to  his  pitiful  face; 
But  he  died  at  my  feet  on  a  cold  winto*  day. 
And  I  play'd  a  sad  lament  for  my  poor  dog  Tray. 

Where  now  shall  I  go,  poor,  forsaken,  and  blind? 
Can  I  find  one  to  guide  me,  so  faithful,  and  kind? 
To  my  sweet  native  village,  so  far,  far  away, 
I  can  never  more  return  with  my  poor  dog  Tray. 


SONG. 

TO  THE  BTENING  STAR. 

Stas  that  bringesi  home  the  bee. 
And  sett'st  the  weary  labourer  £ree! 
If  any  star  shed  peace,  *t  is  thou. 

That  send'st  it  Irom  above. 
Appearing  when  Heaven's  breath  and 

Are  sweet  as  hers  we  love. 

Come  to  the  luxuriant  skies. 
Whilst  the  landscape's  odours  rise. 
Whilst  far-off  lowing  herds  are  heard. 

And  songs,  when  toil  is  done, 
From  cottages  whose  smoke  nnstin'd 

GurU  yellow  in  the  sun. 

Star  of  love's  soft  interviews, 
Parted  lovers  on  thee  muse; 
Their  remembrancer  in  Heaven 

Of  thrilling  vows  thou  art. 
Too  delicious  to  be  riven 

By  absence  from  the  heart. 

SONG. 

■  mif  OP  ENGLAND.* 

Mm  of  England !  who  inherit 

Rights  that  cost  your  aires  their  blood ! 
Men  whose  undegenerate  spirit 

Has  been  proved  on  land  and  flood:— 

By  the  foes  ye  've  fought  uncoonted. 
By  the  glorious  deeds  ye  've  done. 

Trophies  captured-~breaches  mounted. 
Navies  conquered — kingdoms  won! 

Yet,  remember,  England  gathers 
Hence  but  fruitlesa  wreaths  of  fame. 

If  the  patriotism  of  your  fadien 
Glow  not  in  your  hearts  die  same. 
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Wbat ««  OMouBentt  of  bnyery, 
Where  no  pubic  Tirtiies  bloom? 

What  aTsU  in  Ian  •  of  ilavery, 
Trophiod  lempst,  urch  and  lomb  I 

PlBfeanto!— Let  thcworld  rerere  us 
For  oar  people'srights  and  laws. 

And  the  breasts  of  «?ic  heroes 
Bared  in  Freedon's  holy  cause. 

Toon  are  Hampdei's,  Roasel's  glory, 
Sydney's  matchles  sliade  is  yours, — 

llartyrs  in  heroic  stiry, 
'Worth  a  hundred  Agincourts! 

We  're  the  sons  o  sires  that  baffled 
Crown'd  and  nitred  tyranny : — 

They  defied  the  fi>ld  and  scaffold 
For  their  birthights— so  will  we! 

THE  MAID'S  lEMONSTRANCE. 

Nbvir  wedding,  e«r  wooing, 
Still  a  love-lorn  heart  pnisniog, 
Read  yon  not  the  Trong  you  're  doing 

In  my  cheek's  pile  hue? 
All  my  life  with  soirow  strewing, 

Wed,  or  cease  towoo. 

Rivals  hanish'd,  boioms  plighted. 
Still  our  days  are  dsunited ; 
Now  the  lamp  of  h«pe  is  lighted, 

Now  half  quench'd  appears, 
Domp'd,  and  wavenng,  and  benighted. 

Midst  my  sighs  axd  tears. 

Charms  you  call  yosr  dearest  blessing, 
Lips  that  thrill  at  yoiir  careising. 
Eyes  a  mutual  soul  'jonfessing. 

Soon  you  'U  make  them  grow 
Dim,  and  worthless  your  poisessing. 

Not  with  age,  but  woe! 


SONG. 


Dam  ye  to  her  that  each  loves  best. 

And  if  yon  nurse  a  flame 
That 's  told  but  to  her  mutual  breast. 

We  will  not  ask  her  name. 

Baoagh,  while  memory  tranced  and  glad 

Pains  silently  the  fair, 
That  each  should  dream  of  joys  he 's  had. 

Or  yet  may  hope  to  share. 

Tet  far,  far  hence  be  jest  or  boast 
From  hallow'd  thoughts  so  dear ; 

But  drink  to  them  tliat  we  love  most. 
As  they  would  love  to  hear. 


SONG. 

Wntn  Napoleon  was  flying 
From  the  field  of  Waterloo, 

A  British  soldier  dying. 
To  his  brother  bade  adieu! 


«  And  take,*  he  said,  « this  token 
To  the  maid  that  owns  mj  faith. 

With  the  words  that  I  have  spoken 
In  affection's  latest  breath.* 

Sore  moum'd  the  brother^s  heart. 
When  the  youth  beside  him  fell ; 

But  the  trumpet  wam'd  to  part. 
And  they  took  a  sad  farewell. 

There  was  jnany  a  friend  to  lose  him, 
For  that  gallant  soldier  sigh'd^ 

But  the  maiden  of  his  bosom 

Wept  when  all  their  tears  were  dried. 

THE  BEECH-TRETS  PETITION. 

O  leave  this  baroen  spot  to  me ! 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree ! 
Though  bush  or.  floweret  never  grow 
My  dark  unwarming  shade  below ; 
Nor  summer  bud  perfume  the  dew 
Of  rosy  blush,  or  yellow  hue ; 
Nor  fruits  of  autumn,  bloesom-bom, 
My  green  and  glossy  leaves  adorn ; 
Nor  murmuring  tribes  from  me  derive 
Th'  ambrosial  amber  of  the  hive ; 
Yet  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me : 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree ! 

Thrice  twenty  summers  I  have  seen 
The  sky  grow  bright,  the  forest  green ; 
And  many  a  wintry  wind  have  stood 
In  bloomless,  fruitless  solitude. 
Since  childhood  in  my  pleasant  bower 
First  spent  its  sweet  and  sportive  hour. 
Since  youthful  lovers  in  my  shade 
Their  vows  of  truth  and  rapture  made; 
And  on  my  trunk's  surviving  frame 
Carved  many  a  long-forgotten  name. 
Oh !  by  the  sighs  of  gentle  sound, 
First  breathed  upon  tliis  sacred  ground  : 
By  all  that  Love  has  whispered  here. 
Or  Beauty  heard  with  ravish'd  ear ; 
As  Love's  own  altar  honour  me. 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree! 


SONG. 


Eail  March  look'd  on  his  dying  child, 
And  smit  with  grief  to  view  her — 

The  youth,  he  cried,  whom  I  exiled, 
Shall  he  restored  to  v^oo  her. 

She 's  at  the  vrindow  many  an  hour 

His  coming  to  discover ; 
And  her  love  look'd  up  to  Ellen's  bower. 

And  she  look'd  on  her  lover — 

But  ah !  so  pale,  he  knew  her  not. 
Though  her  smile  on  him  was  dwelling. 

And  am  I  then  forgot — forgot  7— 
It  broke  the  heart  of  Ellen. 

In  vain  he  weeps,  in  vain  he  sighs, 

Her  cheek  is  cold  as  ashes; 
Nor  love's  own  kiw  shall  wake  those  eyes 

To  lift  their  silken  hisbes. 
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LOVE  AND  MADNESS, 

▲N  ELEGY. 
WBITT£N  IN  1795. 

Hark  !  from  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower  * 
The  solemn  bell  has  toU'd  the  midnight  liour! 
Roused  from  drear  visions  of  distemper'd  sleep, 
Poor  B k  wakes — in  solitude  to  weep! 

•  Cease,  Memory,  cease  (tlie  friendless  mourner  cried) 
To  probe  the  bosom  too  severely  tried! 

Oh !  ever  cease,  my  pensive  thoughts,  to  stray 
Through  the  bright  fields  of  Fortune's  better  day, 
When  youthful  Hops,  the  music  of  the  mind, 
Tuned  all  its  charms,  and  E n  was  kind ! 

a  Yet,  can  I  cease,  while  glows  this  trembling  frame, 
In  sighs  to  speak  thy  melancholy  name? 
I  hear  thy  spirit  wail  in  every  storm ! 
In  midnight  shades  I  view  thy  passing  form! 
Pale  as  in  that  sad  hour  when  doom'd  to  feel. 
Deep  in  thy  perjured  heart,  the  bloody  steel! 

■  Demons  of  Vengeance !  ye  at  whose  command 

I  grasp'd  tlie  sword  with  more  than  woman's  hand. 
Say  ye,  did  Pity's  trembling  voice  control, 
Or  horror  damp  tlie  purpose  of  my  soul  7 
No !  my  wild  heart  sat  smiling  o'er  the  plan, 
Till  Hate  fulfiU'd  what  baffled  Love  began !  ' 

■  Tes ;  let  the  clay-cold  breast  that  never  knew 
One  tender  pang  to  generous  Nature  true. 
Half-mingling  pity  with  the  gall  of  scorn. 
Condemn  this  heart,  that  bled  in  love  forlorn ! 

«  And  ye,  proud  fair,  whose  soul  no  gladness  warms, 
Save  Rapture's  homage  to  your  conscious  charms ! 
Dclightol  idols  of  a  gaudy  train, 
111  can  your  blunter  feelings  guess  the  pain. 
When  the  fond  faithful  heart,  inspired  to  prove 
Friendship  refined,  the  calm  delight  of  love. 
Feels  all  its  tender  strings  with  anguish  torn. 
And  bleeds  at  perjured  Pride's  inhuman  scorn ! 

•  Say,  then,  did  pitying  Heaven  condemn  the  deed. 
When  Vengeance  bade  thee,  faithless  lover!  bleed T 
Long  had  I  watch'd  thy  dark  foreboding  brow, 
What  time  thy  bosom  scom'd  its  dearest  vow ! 

Sad,  though  I  wept  the  friend,  the  lover  changed, 
Still  thy  cold  look  was  scornful  and  estranged, 
Till  from  thy  pity,  love,  and  shelter  thrown, 
I  wander'd  hopeless,  friendless,  and  alone! 

«  Oh !  righteous  Heaven !  't  was  then  my  tortured  soul 
First  gave  to  wrath  unlimited  control ! 
Adieu  the  silent  look !  the  streaming  eye ! 
The  murmur'd  plaint!  the  deep  heart-heaving  sigh ! 
Long-slumbering  Vengeance  wakes  to  bitter  deeds ; 
He  shrieks,  be  falls,  the  perjured  lover  bleeds! 
Now  the  last  laugh  of  agony  is  o'er. 
And  pale  in  blood  he  sleeps,  to  wake  no  more ! 

« *T  is  done!  the  flame  of  hate  no  longer  bams : 
Nature  relents,  but,  ah !  too  late  returns! 

•  Wanriek  Cutto. 


Why  does  my  soul  this  gush  of  oidness  fisd? 
Trembling  and  hunt,  I  drop  th  gnilty  stedl 
Cold  on  my  heart  the  hand  of  trror  lies. 
And  shades  of  horror  close  m^ianguid  eyes! 

•  Oh !  't  was  a  deed  of  Murcr's  deepest  grain! 
Could  B — — ~k's  soul  so  tru>  to  wrach  remaio? 
A  friend  long  true,  a  once  fo:d  lover  fell ! — 
Where  Love  was  foster'd  ooul  not  Pity  dwell? 

«  Unhappy  yonth  !  while  ^in  pale  crescent  glows 
To  watch  on  silent  Nature's  lecp  repose, 
Thy  sleepless  spirit,  breathing  from  the  tomb. 
Foretells  my  fate,  and  sumnoois  me  to  come ! 
Once  more  I  see  thy  sheeted  spxtre  stand. 
Roll  the  dim  ey«,  and  wave  tht  paly  hand! 

c  Soon  may  this  fluttering  ^rk  of  vital  flame 
Forsake  its  languid  melanchoy  frame! 
Soon  may  these  eyes  their  trenbling  lostre  close. 
Welcome  the  dreamless  nightof  long  repose! 
Soon  may  this  woe-worn  spirt  seek  the  bourne 
Where,  lull'd  to  slumber,  Gref  foigeis  to 


SONS. 

Oh,  how  hard  it  is  to  find 

The  one  just  suited  to  our  mind ; 

And  if  that  one  shaald  be 
False,  unkind,  or  fbmd  too  late. 
What  can  we  do  but  figh  at  fate. 

And  sing  Woe 's  n»— Woe  *s  me ! 


Love 's  a  boundless  burning  ^mm^. 
Where  Bliss's  stream  we  seldom  lasti^ 

And  still  more  seI4om  flee 
Suspense's  thorns,  Snspicion's  stings; 
Tet  somehow  Love  a  something  brings 

That  *s  sweet— ev'n  when  we  sigh « Woe'sj 


STANZAS 

oil  THE  THBKATEXED  IKTASlOlt,  l8o3. 

Ons  bosoms  we  '11  bare  for  the  glorious  strife. 
And  our  oath  is  recorded  on  high. 

To  prevail  in  the  cause  that  is  dearer  ihaai  life. 
Or  crush'd  in  its  ruins  to  die ! 

Then  rise,  fellow  freemen,  and  stretch  the  right 

And  swear  to  prevail  in  your  dear  native  land ! 


T  is  the  home  we  hold  sacred  is  laid  to  our  tnut— 

God  bless  the  green  Isle  of  the  brave! 
Should  a  conqueror  tread  on  our  forefathers'  dust. 

It  would  rouse  the  old  dead  from  their  grave! 
Then  rise,  fellow  freemen,  and  stretch  the  right  hand. 
And  swear  to  prevail  in  your  dear  native  land! 


In  a  Briton's  sweet  home  shall  a  spoiler  abide- 

Profaning  its  loves  and  its  charms? 
Shall  a  Frenchman  insult  the  loved  feir  at  oar 
To  arms!  oh,  my  Country,  to  arms! 
Then  rise,  fellow  freemen,  and  stretch  the  right 
And  swear  to  prevail  in  your  dear  native  land ! 
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Shall  a  tynmt  enslave  ut,  my  eoantrymen ! — No ! 

His  head  to  the  sword  shall  be  given — 
A  deaib-bed  repentance  be  taught  the  proud  foe. 

And  his  blood  be  an  offering  to  Heaven  ! 
Then  rise,  fellow  freemen,  and  stretch  the  right  band, 
And  swear  to  prevail  in  your  dear  native  land! 


SONG. 

WmoaAW  not  yet  those  lips  and  fingers, 
Whose  touch  to  mine  is  rapture's  spell ! 

life's  joy  for  us  a  moment  lingers. 
And  death  seems  in  the  word — farewell. 

The  hour  that  bids  ns  part  and  go, 

It  sounds  not  yec-^oh !  no,  no,  no ! 

Time,  whilst  1  gaze  upon  thy  sweetness. 
Flies  like  a  couner  nigh  the  goal ; 

To-morrow  where  shall  be  his  fleetness, 
When  thou  art  parted  from  my  soul? 

Oar  hearts  shall  beat,  our  tears  shall  flow, 

But  not  together, — no,  no,  qo! 


HALLOWED  GROUND. 

Wbat  's  hallow'd  ground  T    Has  earth  a  clod 
lu  Maker  meant  not  should  be  trod 
By  man,  the  image  of  his  God, 

Erect  and  free, 
Unscoarged  by  Superstition's  rod 

To  bow  the  knee  ? 

That 's  hallow'd  ground— where,  moum'd  and  miss'd, 

The  lips  repose  our  love  has  kiss'd; — 

But  where 's  their  memory's  mansion  7    b  't 

Yon  churchyard's  bowers  T 
No!  in  ourselves  Uieir  souls  exist, 

A  part  of  ours. 

A  kiss  can  consecrate  the  ground 
Where  mated  hearts  are  mutual  bound  : 
The  spot  where  love's  first  links  were  wound, 

That  ne'er  are  riven, 
Is  hallow'd  down  to  earth's  profound, 

And  up  to  heaven ! 

For  time  makes  all  bat  true  love  old ; 
The  burning  thoughts  that  then  were  told 
Run  molten  still  in  memory's  mould ; 

And  will  not  cool, 
Until  the  heart  itself  be  cold 

In  Lethe's  pool. 

What  hallows  ground  where  heroes  sleep? 
T  is  not  the  sculptured  piles  you  heap  ! 
In  deyn  that  heavens  far  distant  weep 

Their  torf  may  bloom ; 
Or  Genii  twine  beneath  the  deep 

Their  coral  tomb. 

But  strew  bis  ashes  to  the  wind 

Whose  sword  or  voice  has  served  mankind — 

And  is  he  dead,  whose  glorious  mind 

Lifts  thine  on  high  7 — 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 

Is  not  to  die. 


Is  't  death  to  fall  for  Freedom's  right? 
He 's  dead  alone  that  lacks  her  light! 
And  murder  sullies  in  Heaven's  sight 

The  sword  he  draws  : — 
What  can  alone  ennoble  fight? 

A  noble  cause ! 

Give  that !  and  welcome  War  to  brace 

Her  drums !  and  rend  Heaven's  reeking  space ! 

The  colours  planted  face  to  face. 

The  charging  cheer. 
Though  Death's  pale  horse  lead  on  the  chase, 

Shall  stUl  be  dear. 

And  place  our  trophies  where  men  kneel 
To  Heaven !— but  Heaven  rebukes  my  seal! 
The  cause  of  Truth  and  human  weal, 

O  God  above ! 
Transfer  it  from  the  sword's  appeal 

To  Peace  and  Love. 

Peace,  Love!  the  cherubim,  ihatj  jin 
Their  q>read  wings  o'er  Devotion's  shrine- 
Prayers  sound  in  vain,  and  temples  sliine, 

Where  they  are  not — 
The  heart  alone  can  make  divine 

Religion's  spot. 

To  incantations  dost  thou  trust. 
And  pompous  riles  in  domes  august? 
See  mouldering  stones  and  metal's  rust 

Belie  the  vaunt. 
That  man  can  bless  one  pile  of  dust 

With  chime  or  chaunt. 

The  ticking  wood-worm  mocks  thee,  mau  I 

Thy  temples — creeds  themselves  grow  wan  ! 

But  there  's  a  dome  of  nobler  span, 
A  temple  given 

Thy  faith,  tliat  bigou  dare  not  ban- 
Its  space  is  Heaven ! 

lu  roof  star-pictured  Nature's  ceiling, 
Where  trancing  the  rapt  spirit's  feeling, 
And  God  himself  to  man  revealing, 

The  harmonious  spheres 
Make  music,  though  unheard  their  pealing 

By  mortal  ears. 

Fair  stars !  are  not  your  beings  pure  ? 
Can  sin,  can  death  your  worlds  obscure? 
Else  why  so  swell  the  thoughts  at  your 

Aspect  above  ? 
Ye  must  be  Heavens  that  make  us  sure 

Of  heavenly  love! 

And  in  your  harmony  sublime 
I  read  the  doom  of  distant  time ; 
That  man's  regenerate  soul  from  crime 

Shall  yet  be  drawn. 
And  reason  on  his  mortal  clime 

Immortal  dawn. 

What 's  hallow'd  ground  7    T  is  what  gives  birth 
To  sacred  thoughu  in  souls  of  worth ! — 
Peace  !  Independence!  Trudi !  go  forth 

Earth's  compass  round ; 
And  your  high  priestliood  shall  make  earth 

^U  hallow'd  ground. 
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CAROLINE., 

PART  I. 

I  'll  bid  the. hyacinth  to  blow, 

I  '11  teach  my  grotto  green  to  be; 
And  sing  my  true  Iotc,  all  below 

The  boUy  bower  and  m3rrtle-tree. 

There  all  bit  wild-^ood  tweets  to  bring, 
The  sweet  south  wind  shall  wander  by, 

And  with  the  music  of  his  wing 
Ddight  my  rustling  canopy. 

Come  to  my  close  and  clustering  bower, 

Thou  spirit  of  a  milder  clime. 
Fresh  with  the  dews  of  fruit  and  flower. 

Of  mountain-heath,  and  moory  thyme. 

With  all  thy  rural  echoes  come, 

Sweet  comrade  of  the  rosy  day. 
Wafting  the  wild  bee's  gentle  hnm^ 

Or  cuckoo's  plaintive  roundelay. 

Where'er  thy  morning  breath  has  play'd, 

Whaterer  isles  of  ocean  fann'd, 
Come  to  my  blossom-woven  shade, 

Thou  wandering  wind  of  fairy-land. 

For  sure  from  some  enchanted  isle, 

Where  Heaven  and  Love  their  sabbath  holds, 
Where  pure  and  happy  spirits  smile. 

Of  beauty^s  fairest,  brightest  mould ; 

From  some  green  Eden  of  the  deep, 
Where  Pleasure's  sigh  alone  is  heaved, 

Where  tears  of  rapture  lovers  weep, 
Endear'd,  undoubting,  undeceived ; 

From  some  sweet  paradise  afar. 
Thy  music  wanders,  distant,  lost — 

Where  Nature  lights  her  leading  star. 
And  love  is  never  never  croas'd. 

Oh  gentle  {^le  of  Eden  bowers. 
If  back  thy  rosy  feet  sliould  roam, 

To  revel  with  the  cloudless  Hours 
In  Nature's  more  propitious  home, 

Name  to  thy  loved  Elysian  groves, 
That  o'er  enchanted  spirits  twine, 

A  ^rer  form  than  cherub  loves, 
And  let  the  name  be  Caroline. 

PART   11. 

TO  TUa  aVKNIXG  STAE. 

GiM  of  the  crimson-colour'd  Even, 

Companion  of  retiring  day, 
Why  at  the  closing  gates  of  heaven, 

Beloved  star,  dost  thou  delay? 

So  fair  thy  pensile  beauty  bams. 
When  soft  the  tear  of  twilight  flows ; 

So  due  thy  plighted  love  returns, 
To  chambers  brighter  than  the  rose ; 


To  Peace,  to  Pleasure,  and  to  Love, 
So  kind  a  star  thou  seem'st  to  be, 

Sure  some  enamour'd  orb  above 
Descends  and  bums  to  meet  with  ifaee. 

Thine  is  the  breathing,  blushing  b<mr, 
When  all  unheavenly  passions  fly. 

Chased  by  the  soul-«ubduing  power 
Of  Love's  delicious  witchery. 

O!  sacred  to  the  fall  of  day. 

Queen  of  propitious  stars,  appear, 

And  early  rise,  and  long  delay. 
When  Caroline  herself  is  here ! 

Shine  on  her  chosen  green  reeort. 

Whose  trees  the  sunward  summit  crown, 

And  wanton  flowers,  that  well  may  court 
An  angel's  fleet  tff  tread  them  down. 

Shine  on  her  sweetly-seen  tod  road. 
Thou  star  of  evening's  purple  dome. 

That  lead'st  the  nightingale  abroad, 
And  guidest  the  pilgrim  to  his  home. 

Shine,  where  my  charmer's  sweeter  breath 
Embalms  the  soft  exhaling  dew. 

Where  dying  winds  a  sigh  bequeath 
To  kiss  the  cheek  of  rosy  hue. 

Where,  winnow'd  by  the  gende  air, 

Her  silken  tresses  darkly  flow, 
And  fall  upon  her  brow  so  fair. 

Like  shadows  on  the  mountain  snow. 

Thus,  ever  thus,  at  day's  decline. 
In  converse  sweet,  to  wander  far, 

O  bring  with  thee  my  Caroline, 
And  thou  shalt  be  my  Ruling  Star  ! 


FIELD  FLOWERS. 

Yb  field  flowers  I  the  gardens  eclipse  you,  *t  is  true. 
Yet,  wildings  of  Nature,  1  doat  upon  you, 

For  ye  waft  me  to  summers  of  old. 
When  the  earth  teem'd  around  me  witli  faery  delight. 
And  when  daisies  and  buttercups  gladden'd  my  sight. 

Like  treasures  of  silver  and  gold. 

I  love  you  for  lulling  me  back  into  dreams 

Of  the  blue  Highland  mountains  and  echoing  streams. 

And  of  birchen  glades  breathing  tbeir  balm. 
While  the  deer  was  seen  glancing  in  sunshine  remote. 
And  the  deep  mellow  crush  of  the  wood-pigeon's  nole 

Made  music  that  sweeten 'd  the  calm. 

Not  a  pastoral  song  has  a  pleasanter  tune 

Than  ye  speak  to  my  heart,  little  wildings  of  June; 

Of  old  ruinous  castles  ye  tell. 
Where  I  thought  it  delightful  your  beaudes  to  find. 
When  the  magic  of  Nature  first  breathed  on  my  mind. 

And  your  blossoms  were  part  of  her  spell. 

Ev'n  now  what  affections  the  violet  awakes; 
What  loved  little  islands,  twice  seen  in  their  lakes. 

Can  the  wild  water-lily  restore! 
What  landscapes  I  read  in  the  primrose's  looks. 
And  what  pictures  of  pebbled  and  minnowy  brooks 

In  the  vetches  that  tangled  their  shore! 
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Earth's  caltureleat  bods,  to  my  heait  y«  were  dear, 
Ere  ibe  fierer  of  passion,  or  ague  of  fear 

Had  icalbed  my  ezislence's  bloom ; 
Once  I  welcome  you  more,  in  life's  passionleis  stage, 
Witb  the  Tiaions  of  youth  to  Terisit  my  age, 

And  I  wish  you  to  grow  on  my  tomb. 

STANZAS 

OK  mi  BATTLE  Ol  NAVARIHO. 

Htaais  of  oak  that  hare  bravely  deliTer'd  the  brave, 
And  uplifted  old  Greece  from  the  brink  of  the  grarc, 
T  was  the  helpless  to  help,  and  the  hopeless  to  save, 

That  your  thunderbolts  swept  o'er  the  brine; 
And  as  long  as  yon  sun  shall  look  down  on  the  wave 

The  light  of  your  glory  shall  shine. 

For  the  guerdon  ye  sought  with  your  bloodshed  and  toil, 
Waa  it  slaves,  or  dominion,  or  rapine,  or  spoil  T 
No !  your  lofty  empriae  was  to  fetter  and  foil 

The  aprooter  of  Greece's  domain ! 
When  he  tore  the  last  remnant  of  food  from  her  soil. 
Till  her  famish'd  sank  pale  as  the  slain ! 

Yet,  Navarin's  heroes !  does  Christendom  breed 

The  base  hearts  that  will  question  the  fame  of  your  deed  ? 

Are  they  men? — let  ineffable  scorn  be  their  meed, 

And  oblivion  shadow  their  graves! — 
Are  they  women  ?— to  Turkish  serails  let  them  speed ! 

And  be  mothers  of  Mussulman  slaves. 

AbctlMV  of  massacre !  dare  ye  deplore 

That  the  death^hriek  is  silenced  on  Hcllas's  shore? 

That  the  mother  aghast  sees  her  offspring  no  more 

By  the  hand  of  Infanticide  grasp'd? 
And  that  stretch'd  on  yon  billows  distain'd  by  tlieir  gore 

Viasolonghi's  assassins  have  gasp'd  ? 

Prooder  scene  never  hallovr'd  war's  pomp  to  the  mind, 
Than  when  Christendom's  pennons  woo'd  social  the  wind, 
And  the  flower  of  her  brave  for  the  combat  combined. 

Their  watch-word,  humanity's  vow; — 
Not  a  sea-boy  that  fought  m  that  cause,  but  mankind 

Owea  a  garland  to  honour  his  brow ! 

Nor  grudge,  by  our  side,  that  to  conquer  or  fall, 
Game  the  hardy  rude  Buss,  and  the  high-mettled  Gaul ; 
For  whose  was  the  genius,  that  plann'd  at  its  call, 

'Where  the  whirlwind  of  battle  should  roll? 
All  were  brave !  but  the  star  of  success  over  all 

Was  the  light  of  our  Codrington's  soul. 

That  alar  of  thy  day-spring,  regenerate  Greek! 
Dimm'd  the  Saracen's  moon,  and  struck  pallid  his  cheek : 
In  its  fosc  flushing  morning  thy  Muses  shall  speak 

When  their  lore  and  their  lutes  they  reclaim : 
And  the  first  of  their  songs  from  Pamassus's  peak 

Shall  be  «  Glory  to  Codrington's  name!» 


LINES 


ON  tXAVl^a  A  SCENE  IN  BAYAEIA. 

AoiBO  the  woods  and  waters'  side. 
Imperial  Danube's  rich  domain ! 

Adien  the  grotto,  wild  and  wide. 
The  rocks  abrupt,  and  grassy  pbun ! 
For  pallid  Autumn  once  again 


Hath  swell'd  eaeh  torrent  of  the  hill; 
Uer  clouds  collect,  her  sliadows  sail. 
And  watery  winds  tliat  sweep  the  vale. 

Grow  loud  and  louder  still. 

But  not  the  storm,  dethroning  ^t 
Ton  monarch  oak  of  massy  pile; 

Nor  river  roaring  to  the  blast 
Around  its  dark  and  desert  isle; 
Nor  church-bell '  tolling  to  beguile 

The  cloud-bom  thunder  passing  by. 
Can  sound  in  discord  to  my  soul : 
Roll  on,  ye  mighty  waters,  roll ! 

And  rage,  thou  darken'd  sky ! 

Tliy  blossoms  now  no  longer  bright; 

Thy  withered  woods  no  longer  green; 
Yet,  Eldum  shore,  with  dark  delight 

I  visit  thy  unlovely  scene ! 

For  many  a  sunset  hour  serene 
My  steps  have  trod  thy  mellow  dew; 

When  his  green  light  the  fire-fly  gave. 

When  Cynthia  from  the  distant  wave 
Her  twilight  anchor  drew. 

And  ploughed,  as  with  a  swelling  sail, 

The  billowy  clouds  and  starry  sea : 
Then  while  thy  hermit  nightingale 

Sang  on  bis  fragrant  apple-tree, — 

Romantic,  solitary,  free. 
The  visitant  of  Eldurn's  shore. 

On  such  a  moonlight  mountain  stray'd 

As  echo'd  to  the  music  made 
By  Druid  harps  of  yore. 

Around  tliy  savage  hills  of  oak. 
Around  thy  waters  bright  and  blue. 

No  hunter's  horn  the  silence  broke. 
No  dying  shriek  thine  echo  knew ; 
But  safe,  sweet  Eldum  woods,  to  you 

The  wounded  wild  deer  ever  ran. 
Whose  myrtle  bound  their  grassy  cave, 
Whose  very  rocks  a  shelter  gave 

From  blood-pursuing  man. 

Oh  heart  effusions,  that  arose 

From  nighdy  wanderings  cherish'd  here; 
To  him  who  flies  from  many  woes. 

Even  homeless  deserts  can  be  dear ! 

The  last  and  solitary  cheer 
Of  those  that  own  no  earthly  home. 

Say — is  it  not,  y^  banish'd  race, 

In  such  a  loved  and  lonely  place 
Gompanionlees  to  roam? 

Yes!  I  have  loved  thy  wild  abode, 
Unknown,  unplough'd,  untrodden  shore, 

Where  scarce  the  woodman  fint!s  a  road, 
And  scarce  the  fisher  plies  an  oar  : 
For  man's  neglect  I  love  thee  more ; 

That  art  nor  avarice  intrude 
To  tame  thy  torrent's  thunder-shock, 
Or  prune  thy  vintage  of  the  rock 

Magnificently  rude. 


I  la  Catholic  oMBtrics  fom  ofkeo  bear  th«  chorcb-b«IU  rang  10 
pugilist*  HasTea  darlD^  tbaDdar-tiOfSu. 
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Unheeded  spreads  thy  bloasom'd  bud 

Its  milky  bosom  to  the  bee; 
Unheeded  fialls  along  the  flood 

Thy  desolate  and  aged  tree. 

Forsaken  scene,  how  like  to  thee 
The  fate  of  unbefriended  Worth ! 

Like  thine  her  fmit  dishononi'd  falls ; 

Like  thee  in  solitude  she  calls 
A  thousand  treasures  forth. 

O!  silent  spirit  of  the  place, 

If  lingering  with  the  ruin'd  year, 

Thy  hoary  form  and  awful  face 
I  yet  might  watch  and  worship  here ! 
Thy  storm  were  music  to  mine  ear. 

Thy  wildest  walk  a  shelter  given 
Sublimer  thonglits  on  earth  to  find, 
And  share,  with  no  unhallowed  mind, 

The  majesty  of  heaven. 

Wlut  though  the  bosom  friends  of  Fate, — 

Prosperity's  unweaned  brood, — 
Thy  consolations  cannot  rate, 

0  self-dependent  solitude! 
Yet  with  a  spirit  unsubdued. 

Though  darken'd  by  the  clouds  of  Care, 
To  worship  thy  congenial  gloom, 
A  pilgrim  to  the  Prophet's  tomb 

Blisforiune  shall  repair. 

On  her  the  world  hath  never  smiled, 
Or  look'd  bul  with  accusing  eye ; — 

All-silent  goddess  of  ihe  wild. 

To  thee  that  misanthrope  shall  fly ! 

1  hear  her  deep  soliloquy, 

I  mark  her  proud  but  ravaged  form. 
As  stem  she  wraps  her  mantle  round, 
And  bids,  on  winter's  bleakest  ground. 

Defiance  to  the  storm. 

Peace  to  her  banish'd  heart,  at  last. 
In  thy  dominions  shall  descend, 

And,  strong  as  becchwood  in  the  blase, 
Her  spirit  shall  refuse  to  bend ; 
Enduring  life  without  a  friend. 

The  world  and  falsehood  left  behind. 
Thy  votary  shall  bear  elate 
(Triumphant  o'er  opposing  Fate), 

Her  dark  inspired  mind. 

Cut  dost  thou,  Folly,  mock  the  muse 
A  wanderer's  mountain  walk  to  sing, 

Who  shuns  a  warring  world,  nor  wooes 
The  vulture  cover  of  its  wing  ? 
Then  fly,  thou  cowering,  shivering  thing, 

Back  to  the  fostering  world  beguiled, 
To  waste  in  self-consuming  strife 
The  loveless  brotherhood  of  life, 

Reviling  and  reviled ! 

Away,  tliou  lover  of  the  race 

That  hither  chased  yon  weeping  deer ! 
If  nature's  all  majestic  facp 

More  pitiless  than  man's  appear ; 

Or  if  the  wild  winds  seem  more  drear 


Than  man's  cold  charities  below, 
Behold  around  his  peopled  plains. 
Where'er  the  social  savage  reigns. 

Exuberance  of  woe ! 

His  art  and  honours  wouldst  thoa  seek 
Emboss'd  on  grandeui's  giant  walls  t 

Or  hear  his  moral  thunders  speak 
Where  senates  light  their  airy  halls, 
Where  man  his  brother  man  enthralb; 

Or  sends  his  whirlwind  warrants  forth 
To  rouse  the  slumbering  fiends  of  war. 
To  dye  the  blood-warm  waves  afar, 

And  desolate  the  earth  ? 

From  clime  to  clime  pursue  the  scene. 
And  mark  in  all  thy  spacious  way. 

Where'er  the  tyrant  man  has  been. 
There  Peace,  the  cherub,  cannot  stay; 
In  wilds  and  woodlands  far  away 

She  builds  her  solitary  bower, 
Where  only  anchorites  have  trod. 
Or  friendless  men,  to  worship  God, 

Have  wandered  for  an  hour. 

In  such  a  ^r  forsaken  vale, — 

And  such  sweet  FJdurn  vale  is  thine, — 
Afflicted  nature  shall  inhale 

Heaven-borrow'd  thoughts  and  joys  divine; 

No  longer  wish,  no  more  repine 
For  man's  n^lect  or  woman's  scorn ; — 

Then  wed  thee  to  an  exile's  lot. 

For  if  the  world  hatli  loved  thee  not. 
Its  absence  may  be  borne. 


STANZAS  TO  PAINTING, 

0  THOU  by  whose  expressive  art 
Her  perfect  image  Nature  sees 

In  union  with  the  Graces  start. 
And  sweeter  by  reflection  please! 

In  whose  creative  hand  the  hues 

Fresh  from  yon  orient  rainbow  shine; 

1  bless  thee,  Promethean  Muse! 

And  call  thee  brightest  of  the  Nine! 

Possessing  more  than  vocal  power. 
Persuasive  more  than  poet's  tongue ; 

Whose  lineage,  in  a  raptured  hour,* 
From  Love,  tlie  Sire  of  Nature,  sprung. 

Does  Hope  her  high  possession  meciT 
Is  Joy  triumphant,  sonow  flown? 

Sweet  is  the  trance,  the  tremor  sweet. 
When  all  wc  love  is  all  our  own. 

But  oh !  thou  pulse  of  pleasure  dear. 
Slow  throbbing,  cold,  I  feel  thee  part ; 

Lone  absence  plants  a  pang  severe. 
Or  deatlt  inflicts  a  keener  dart. 


<  AliadiBf  to  tli«  welMiiunrB  tradition  retpoaiaf  the  oncia  c4 
palDtlBf ,  thtt  It  arOM  fron  a  yenaf  Coriatkisn  feaalo  tnaa«  iW 
shadow  of  her  ioTor'i  profile  od  the  wall,  as  he  hiy  aslecf. 
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Then  for  a  beam  of  joy  to  light 
In  llemor3f^s  tad  and  wakeful  eye ! 

Or  banuh  from  the  noon  of  night 
Her  dreamt  of  deeper  agony. 

Shall  Song  ill  witching  cadence  roll? 

Tea,  even  the  tenderesl  air  repeat, 
Tbat  breathed  when  soul  wa»  knit  to  Mul, 

And  heart  to  heart  reaponaive  beat? 

What  visions  rise !  to  charm,  to  melt ! 

The  lost,  the  loved,  the  dead,  are  near ! 
Ofa,  hush  that  strain  too  deeply  felt! 

And  cease  that  solace,  too  severe ! 

Eat  tliou  serenely  silent  art ! 

By  heaven  and  love  wast  taught  to  lend 
A  mUder  solace  to  the  heart, 

The  sacred  image  of  a  friead. 

All  is  not  lost!  if,  yet  posseat, 

To  me  that  sweet  memorial  shine : — 

If  close  and  closer  to  my  breast 
1  hold  that  idol  all  divine. 

Or,  gazing  through  luxurious  tears, 
Melt  o'er  the  loved  departed  form, 

Till  death's  cold  bosom  half  appears 
With  life,  and  speech,  and  spirit  warm. 

She  looks !  she  lives !  this  tranced  hour 
Her  bright  eye  seems  a  purer  gem 

Than  sparkles  on  the  throne  of  power, 
Or  glory's  wealthy  diadem. 

Yes,  Genius,  yes!  thy  mimic  aid 
A  treasure  to  my  soul  has  given, 

Where  Beauty's  canonized  shade 
Smiles  in  the  sainted  hues  of  heaven. 

No  spectre  forms  of  pleasure  fled. 
Thy  soft* ning,  sweet'ning  tints  restore ; 

For  thou  canst  give  us  back  the  dead. 
Fen  in  the  loveliest  looks  they  wore. 

Then  blest  be  Nature's  guardian  Muse, 
Whose  hand  her  perish'd  grace  redeems ! 

Whose  tablet  of  a  thousand  hues 
The  mirror  of  creation  seems. 

From  Love  began  thy  high  descent ; 

And  lovers,  charm'd  by  gifts  of  thine. 
Shall  bless  thee  mutely  eloquent, 

And  call  thee  brightest  of  the  Nine  I 


DRINKING-SONG  OF  MUNICH. 

SwBiT  Iser!  were  thy  sunny  realm 

And  flowery  gardens  mine, 
Thy  waters  I  would  shade  vrilh  elm 

To  prop  the  tender  vine : 
My  golden  flaggons  I  would  fill 
With  rosy  draughts  from  every  hill; 

And  under  every  myrtle  bower. 
My  gay  companions  should  prolong 
The  laugh,  the  revel,  and  the  song. 

To  many  an  idle  hour. 


Like  rivers  crimson'd  wilh  the  beam 

Of  yonder  planet  bright, 
Our  balmy  cups  should  ever  stream 

Profusion  of  delight; 
No  cane  should  touch  the  mellow  heart, 
And  sad  or  sober  none  depart ; 

For  wine  can  triumph  over  woe, 
And  Love  and  Bacchus,  brother  powers, 
Gonid  build  in  Iser's  sunny  bowers 

A  paradise  below. 


LINES 


ON  REVISITING  A  SCOTTISH  RIVER. 

And  call  they  this  Improvement! — to  have  changed. 
My  native  Clyde,  tliy  once  romantic  shore, 
Where  Nature's  fisce  is  banish'd  and  estranged, 
And  Heaven  reflected  in  thy  wave  no  more; 
Whose  banks,  that  sweeten'd  Mayday's  breath  before, 
Lie  sere  and  leafless  now  in  summer's  beam. 
With  sooty  eihalations  cover'd  o'er; 
And  for  tlie  daisied  green-sward,  down  tliy  stream 
Unsighdy  brick-lanes  smoke,  and  clanking  engines 
gleam. 

Speak  not  to  me  of  swarms  the  scene  sustains ; 

One  heart  free  tasting  Nature's  breath  and  bloom 

Is  worth  a  thousand  slaves  to  Mammon's  gains. 

But  whither  goes  that  wealth,  and  {;ladd'mng  whom  ? 

Sec,  left  but  life  enough,  and  breathing-room 

The  hunger  and  the  hope  of  life  to  feel. 

Yon  pale  Mechanic  bending  o'er  his  loom, 

And  Childhood's  self  as  at  Ixion's  wheel, 

From  mom  till  midnight  task'd  to  earn  its  little  meal. 

Is  this  Improvement  ?— where  the  human  breed 

Degenerates  as  they  swarm  and  overflow, 

Till  Toil  grows  cheaper  than  the  trodden  weed. 

And  man  competes  wilh  man,  like  foe  with  foe. 

Till  Death,  that  thins  them,  scarce  seems  public  woe? 

Improvement !— smiles  it  in  the  poor  man's  eyes. 

Or  blooms  it  on  the  check  of  Labour?— No— 

To  gorge  a  few  wilh  Trade's  precarious  prize, 

We  banbh  rural  life,  and  breathe  unwholesome  skies. 

Nor  call  that  evil  slight;  God  has  not  given 

This  passion  to  tlie  heart  of  man  in  vain. 

For  Earth's  green  face,  th'  untainted  air  of  Heaven, 

And  all  the  bliss  of  Natures  rustic  reign. 

For  not  alone  our  frame  imbibes  a  stain 

From  faiid  skies ;  the  spirit's  healthy  pride 

Fades  in  their  gloom— And  therefore  1  complain 

That  thou  no  more  through  pastoral  scenes  shouldst 

gl><iCt 
My  Wallace's  own  stream,  and  once  romantic  Clyde ! 


LINES 

ON  REVISITING  CATHCART. 

Or  !  scenes  of  my  childhood,  and  dear  to  my  heart, 
Ye  green  waving  woods  on  the  margin  of  Cart, 
How  blest  in  the  morning  of  life  I  have  stray'd 
By  the  stream  of  the  vale  and  the  grass-cover'd  glade! 
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Then,  then,  every  rapture  was  youn^  and  tincere, 
Ere  the  sunshine  of  bliss  was  bedimm'd  by  a  tear. 
And  a  sweeter  delight  erery  scene  seem'd  to  lend, 
That  the  mansion  of  peace  was  tfaa.houae  of  a  piiind. 

Now  the  scenes  oi  my  childhood  and  dear  to  my  heart, 
All  pcnsire  I  visit,  and  sigh  to  depart ; 
Their  flowers  seem  to  languish,  their  beauty  to  cease. 
For  a  stranger  inhabits  the  mansion  of  peace. 

But  hush'd  be  the  sigh  that  untimely  complains, 
While  Friendship  and  all  its  enchantment  remains, 
While  it  blooms  like  the  flower  of  a  winteriess  clime, 
Untainted  by  chance,  unabated  by  time. 


THE  .  NAME  UNKNOWN;- 

IN  IMITATION  OF  KLOPSTOCd:. 

PioPHCTic  pencil!  wilt  thou  trace 
A  faithful  image  of  the  foce, 

Or  wilt  thou  write  the  •  Name  Unknown,* 
Ordain'd  to  bless  my  charmed  souj, 
And  all  my  future  fate  control, 

Unrivall'd  and  alone? 

Delicious  Idol  of  my  thought ! 
Though  sylph  or  spirit  hath  not  taught 

My  boding  heart  thy  precious  name ; 
Tet  musing  on  my  distant  fate. 
To  charms  unseen  I  consecrate 

A  visionary  flame. 

Thy  rosy  blu»h,  thy  meaning  eye. 
Thy  virgin  voice  of  melody. 

Are  ever  present  to  my  heart ; 
Thy  murmnr'd  vows  shall  yet  he  mine. 
My  thrilling  hand  shall  meet  with  thine. 

And  never,  never  part! 

Then  fly,  my  days,  on  rapid  wing. 
Till  Love  the  viewless  treasure  bring; 

While  I,  like  conscious  Athens,  own 
A  power  in  mystic  silence  seal'd, 
A  guardian  angel  unreveal'd, 

And  bless  the  «  Name  Unknown  l» 


TRAFALGAR. 

When  Frenchmen  saw,  with  coward  art. 

The  assassin  shot  of  war 
That  pierced  Britain's  noblesf  heart. 

And  qnench'd  her  brightest  star. 

Their  shout  was  heard, — they  triumph'd  now, 

Amidst  the  battle's  roar, 
And  thought  the  British  oak  would  bow, 

Since  Nelson  was  no  more. 

But  fiercer  flamed  old  England's  pride. 
And — mark  the  vengeance  due, 

•  Down,  down,  insulting  ship,-  she  cried, 

«  To  death,  with  all  thy  crew  I 

•  So  perish  ye  for  Nelson's  blood,  — 

If  deaths  like  thine  can  pay 
For  blood  so  brave,  or  ocean  wave 
Can  wash  that  crime  away !  • 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  SIC&NES8. 


Oi,  death !  if  there  be  quiet  in  thine 

And  I  must  cease— gently,  oh,  gendy  come 
To  me !  and  let  my  soul  learn  no  alarms. 

But  Mrike  me,  ere  a  shriek  can  echo,  dumb. 
Senseless,  and  breathless.— And  thou,  sickly  life, 

If  the  decree  be  writ,  that  I  must  die. 
Do  thou  be  guilty  of  no  needless  strife. 

Nor  pull  me  downwards  to  mortality. 
When  it  were  fitter  I  should  take  a  flight — 

But  whither?  Holy  Pity,  hear,  oh  hear! 
And  lift  me  to  some  far-off  skyey  sphere. 

Where  I  may  wander  in  celestial  light : 
Might  it  be  so — then  would  my  spirit  fear 

To  quit  the  things  I  have  so  loved,  when  seen-^ 

The  air,  the  pleasant  sun,  the  sunamer  green,— 
Knowing  bow  few  would  shed  one  kindly  tear, 

Or  keep  in  mind  that  1  had  ever  been? 

LINES  ON  THE  STATE  OF  GREECE, 

OCCASIONED  BT  BBntG  PRESSED  TO  MAEE  IT  A  SUiJICT 
OF  POETRY,   lS?7. 

In  Greece's  cause  the  Muse,  yoa  deem. 
Ought  still  to  plead,  persisting  strong ; 

But  feel  you  not,  't  is  now  a  tbeme 
That  wakens  thought  too  deep  for  song? 

The  Christian  world  has  seen  you,  Greeks, 

Heroic  on  your  ramparts  fall ; 
The  world  has  heard  your  widows'  shrieks. 

And  seen  your  orphans  dragg'd  in  thrall. 

Even  England  brooks  that,  reeking  hot. 
The  ruffian's  sabre  drinks  your  veins. 

And  leaves  your  thinning  remnant's  lot 
The  bitter  choice  of  death  or  chains. 

Oh !  if  we  have  nor  hearts  nor  swords 
To  snatch  you  from  the  assasaio^  brand. 

Let  not  our  pity's  idle  words 
Insult  your  pale  and  prostraie  land. 

No  !  be  your  cause  to  England  now. 
That  by  permitting  acts  the  wrong, 

A  thought  of  horror  to  her  brow, 
A  theme  for  blushing — not  for  soi^. 

To  see  her  unavenging  ships 
Ride  Hat  by  Greece's  funeral  pile, 

'T  is  worth  a  cause  from  Sybil  lips! 
T  is  matter  for  a  demon's  smile! 


LINES 

ON  JAMES  IV  OF  SCOTLAND,  WHO  FELL  AT  TRB  BATTU 

OP  FLODDBN. 

T  WAS  he  that  ruled  his  country's  heart 

With  more  than  royal  sway ; 
But  Scotland  saw  her  James  depart. 

And  sadden'd  at  his  stay. 
She  heard  his  fate — she  wept  her  grief— 
That  James  her  loved,  her  gallant  chief. 

Was  gone  for  ever  more : 
But  this  she  learnt,  that,  ere  he  fell 
(O  men !  O  patriots !  mark  it  well), 
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Bk  feikiw  aoldieri  roood  his  fall 
Encloied  him  like  a  UviDg  wall, 

Mixing  their  kindred  gore ! 
Nor  was  the  day  of  Flodden  done, 
Till  they  were  slaughtered  one  by  one ; 

And  this  may  senre  to  show  : 
When  kings  are  patriots,  none  will  fly — 
When  such  a  king  was  doom'd  to  die, 

Ob  who  would  death  forego  7 


TO  JEMIMA,  ROSE,  AND  ELEANORE, 

TIUEB  CBLEBRATBD  SOOTTtSH  BKAUTIU. 

Adiio,  romance's  heroines ! 
Give  me  the  nymphs,  who  this  good  honr 
Hay  chum  mo,  not  in  fiction's  scenes, 
But  teach  me  beaut/s  living  power  ;-> 
My  harp,  that  has  been  mute  too  long. 
Shall  sleep  at  beauty's  name  no  more. 
So  but  your  smiles  reward  my  song, 
Jemima,  Roae  and  Eleanore, — 

In  whose  benignant  eyes  are  beaming 
The  rays  of  purity  and  truth ; 
Such  as  we  fancy  woman's  seeming, 
In  the  creatloo's  golden  youth; — 
The  more  1  look  upon  thy  grace, 
Rosina,  I  could  look  the  more. 
Rot  for  Jemima's  witching  face. 
And  the  sweet  voice  of  Eleanore. 

Had  I  been  Lawrence,  kings  had  wanted 
Their  portraits,  till  I  'd  painted  yours ; 
And  these  had  future  hearts  enchanted 
When  this  poor  verse  no  more  endures; 
I  woald  have  left  the  congress  faces, 
A  dull  cyed-diplomatic  corps, 
Till  I  had  group'd  you  as  the  graces — 
Jemima,  Rose,  and  Eleanore. 

The  catholic  bids  fair  saints  befriend  him ; 
Tour  poet's  heart  is  catholic  too,— 
His  roeary  shall  be  flowers  ye  send  him. 
His  saint-days  when  he  visits  you. 
And  my  sere  laurels  for  my  duty. 
Miraculous  at  your  touch  would  rise, 
Could  1  give  verse  one  trace  of  beauty 
like  that  which  glads  me  from  your  eyes. 

Dnseal'd  by  you,  these  lips  have  spoken. 

Disused  to  song  for  many  a  day; 

Ye  'to  tnned  a  harp  whose  strings  were  broken. 

And  vrarm'd  a  heart  of  callous  clay ; 

So,  when  my  fancy  next  refuses 

To  twine  for  you  a  garland  more, 

Come  back  again  and  be  my  muses, 

Jemima,  Rose,  and  Eleanore. 

SONG. 

T 19  now  the  hour — 't  is  now  the  hour 

To  bow  at  beauty's  slirine ; 
Now  whilst  oar  hearts  confess  the  power 

Of  women,  wit,  and  wine ; 
And  beaming  eyes  look  on  so  bright. 
Wit  springs,  wine  sparkles  in  their  light 


In  such  an  hour — in  such  an  hour. 

In  such  an  hour  as  this. 
While  pleasure's  fount  throvrs  up  a  shower 

Of  social  sprinkling  bliss, 
Why  does  my  bosom  heave  the  sigh 
That  mars  delight? — She  is  not  by! 

There  was  an  hour — there  was  an  hour 

When  I  indulged  the  spell. 
That  love  wound  round  me  with  a  power 

Words  vainly  try  to  lell;— 
Though  love  has  fill'd  my  chequered  doom 
Witli  fruits  and  thorns,  and  light  and  gloom- 
Yet  there 's  an  hour^  there 's  still  an  hour 

Whose  coming  sunshine  may 
Clear  from  the  clouds  that  hang  and  lower 

My  fortune's  future  day : 
That  hour  of  hours  beloved  will  be 
That  hour  that  gives  thee  back  to  me ! 


LINES  TO  EDWARD  LYTTON  BULWER, 

ON  THB  BIETH  OF  HIS  CHILD. 

Mr  heart  is  with  you,  Bulwer  1  and  portrays 

The  blessings  of  your  first  paternal  days ; 

To  claq>  the  pledge  of  purest  holiest  faith. 

To  taste  one's  own  and  love-born  infant's  breath, 

I  know,  nor  would  for  worlds  forget  the  bliss. 

I  've  felt  that  to  a  father's  heart  that  kiss, 

Ai  o'er  its  little  lips  you  smile  and  cling. 

Has  fragrance  which  Arabia  could  not  bring.       ^ 

Such  are  the  joys,  ill  mock'd  in  ribald  song. 
In  thought,  ev'n  fresh'niog  life  our  life-time  long. 
That  give  our  souls  on  earth  a  heaven-drawn  bloom ; 
Without  them  we  are  weeds  upon  a  tomb. 

Joy  be  to  tliee,  and  her  whose  lot  with  thine 
Propitious  stars  saw  truth  and  passion  twine ! 
Joy  be  to  her  who  in  your  rising  name 
Feels  love's  bower  brighten'd  by  the  beams  of  fame! 
I  lack'd  a  father^s  claim  to  her— but  knew 
Regard  for  her  young  years  so  pure  and  true, 
That,  when  she  at  the  altar  stood  your  bride, 
A  sire  could  scarce  have  felt  more  sire-like  pride. 


SONG. 

Whbn  Love  <Ame  first  to  Earth,  the  Spring 
Spread  rose-buds  to  receive  him, 

And  back  he  vow'd  his  flight  he  'd  wing 
To  heaven,  if  she  should  leave  him. 

But  Spring  departing,  saw  hb  faith 
Pledged  to  the  next  new  comer — 

lie  revell'd  in  the  warmer  breath 
And  richer  bowers  of  Summer. 

Then  sportive  Autumn  claim'd  by  rights 

An  archer  for  her  lover. 
And  even  in  Winter's  dark,  cold  nights 

A  charm  he  could  discorer. 

Her  routs  and  balls,  and  fireside  joy, 
For  this  time  were  his  reasons — 

In  short,  young  Love's  a  gallant  boy. 
That  likes  all  times  and  seasons. 


DIRGE  OF  WALLACE. 

Tbbt  lighted  a  taper  at  the  dead  of  night. 

And  chanted  their  holiest  hymn ; 
Bat  her  brow  and  her  bocom  were  damp  with  afFright 

Eler  eye  was  all  sleepless  and  dim ! 
And  the  lady  of  Eldenlie  wept  for  her  lord. 

When  a  death-watch  beat  in  her  lonely  room, 
When  her  curtain  had  shook  of  its  own  accord ; 
And  the  raven  had  flapp'd  at  her  window-board, 

To  tell  of  her  warrior's  doom ! 

■  Now  sing  you  the  deatli-song,  and  loudly  pray 

For  the  soul  of  my  knight  so  dear; 
And  call  me  a  widow  this  wretched  day. 

Since  the  warning  of  God  is  here ! 
For  night-mare  rides  on  my  strangled  sleep  : — 

The  lord  of  my  bosom  is  doom'd  to  die : 
His  valorous  heart  they  have  wounded  deep ; 
And  the  blood-red  tears  shall  his  country  weep, 

For  Wallace  of  Elderslie  !■ 

Tet  knew  not  his  country  tliat  ominous  hour, 

Ere  the  loud  matin  bell  was  rung, 
That  a  trumpet  of  death  on  an  English  tower 

Had  tlie  dirge  of  her  champion  sung! 
When  his  dungeon  light  look'd  dim  and  red 

On  the  high-born  blood  of  a  martyr  slain, 
No  anthem  was  sung  at  his  holy  death-bed ; 
No  weeping  was  there  when  his  bosom  bled — 

And  his  heart  was  rent  in  twain ! 

Oh,  it  was  not  thus  when  his  oaken  spear 

Was  true  to  that  knight  forlorn ; 
And  the  hosts  of  a  thousand  were  scatter'd  like  deer, 

At  the  blast  of  the  hunter's  horn ; 
When  he  strode  on  the  wreck  of  each  well-fought  field 

Witli  the  yellow-hair'd  chiefs  of  his  native  land; 
For  his  lance  was  not  shiver'd  on  helmet  or  shield — 
And  the  sword  that  seem'd  fit  for  Archangel  to  wield, 

Was  light  in  1)>A  terrible  hand ! 

Yet  bleeding  and  bound,  though  her  Wallace  wight 

For  his  long-loved  country  die. 
The  bugle  ne'er  sung  to  a  braver  knight 

Than  Wallace  of  Elderslie! 
But  the  day  of  his  glory  shall  never  depart, 

His  head  unentomb'd  shall  with  glory  be  balm'd. 
From  its  blood-streaming  altar  his  spirit  shall  start; 
Though  the  raven  has  fed  on  his  mouldering  heart, 

A  nobler  was  never  embalm'd ! 


SONG. 


Mr  mind  is  my  kingdom,  but  if  thou  wilt  deign 
To  sway  there  a  queen  without  measure, 

Tlien,  come,  o'er  its  wishes  and  homage  to  reign, 
And  make  it  an  empire  of  pleasure. 

Then  of  thoughts  and  emotions  each  mutinous  crowd 
That  rcbell'd  at  stem  reason  and  duty, 

Returning  shall  yield  all  ilieir  loyalty  proud 
To  the  halcyon  dominion  of  Beauty. 


SONG. 

0  CHBftUB  Content!  at  thy  moss-covec'd  shrine, 

1  'd  all  the  gay  hopes  of  my  bosom  resign, 
I  'd  part  with  ambition  thy  vot'ry  to  be. 

And  breathe  not  a  sigh  but  to  friendship  and  tliee! 

But  thy  presence  appears  from  my  vishes  to  fly, 
Like  the  gold  colour  d  clouds  on  the  verge  of  the  tky; 
No  lustre  tliat  hangs  on  the  green  willow-tree. 
Is  so  tweet  as  the  smile  of  thy  favour  to  me. 

In  tlie  pulse  of  my  heart  I  have  nonrish'd  a  care 
That  forbids  me  thy  sweet  inspiration  to  share, 
The  noon  of  my  life  slow  departing  1  see, 
But  its  years  as  they  pass  bring  no  tidings  of  thee. 

0  cherub  Content !  at  thy  moss-cover'd  shrine, 

1  would  offer  my  vows  if  Matilda  were  mine ; 
Could  I  call  her  my  own,  whom  enraptured  I  see, 

I  would  breathe  not  a  sigh  but  to  friendship  sad  thee! 


THE  FRIARS  OF  DUON, 

A  TALB. 

Wbbn  honest  men  confess'd  their  linst 
And  paid  the  church  genteely, 

In  Burgundy  two  capuchins 
Lived  jovially  and  freely. 

They  march'd  about  from  place  to  place. 
With  shrift  and  dispensation ; 

And  mended  broken  consciences, 
Soul-tinkers  by  vocation. 

One  friar  was  Father  Boniface, 

And  he  ne'er  knew  disquiet. 
Save  when  condemn'd  to  saying  grace 

Oer  mortifying  diet. 

The  other  was  l^n  Dominick, 
Whose  slender  form,  and  sallow. 

Would  scarce  have  made  a  candlewick 
For  Bonifoce's  tallow. 

Albeit,  he  tippled  like  a  fish. 
Though  not  the  same  potation ; 

And  mortal  man  ne'er  cleared  a  dish 
With  nimbler  mastication. 

Those  saints  without  the  shirts  arrived. 

Out  evening  late,  to  pigeon 
A  country  pair  for  alms,  that  lived 

About  a  league  from  Dijon ; 

Whose  supper-pot  was  set  to  boil 
On  faggots  briskly  crackling : 

The  friars  entered,  vrith  a  smile 
To  Jacquei  and  to  Jacqueline. 

They  bow'd  and  blets'd  the  dame,  and  then 

In  pious  terms  besought  her 
To  give  two  holy-minded  men 

A  meal  of  bread  and  water. 
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For  water  and  a  enut  they  crave. 
Those  mouths  that,  ena  od  Lent  days, 

Scarce  knew  the  taste  of  water,  save 
When  watering  for  dainties. 

Qnoth  Jaeqnei,  «  That  were  sorry  cheer 
For  naen  fetigned  and  dusty ; 

And  if  you  supp'd  on  crusts,  I  fear 
Yott  'd  go  to  bod  but  crusty.* 

So  forth  he  brought  a  flask  of  rich 

Wine  fit  to  feast  Silenus, 
And  viands,  at  the  sight  of  which 

They  laugh'd  like  two  hyaenas. 

Alteniately,  the  host  and  spouse 
Regaled  each  pardon-goager. 

Who  told  them  tales  right^marvellous. 
And  lied  as  for  a  wager — 

'Boat  churches  like  balloons  eonvey'd 

With  aeronautic  martyrs ; 
And  wells  made  warm,  where  holy  maid 

Had  only  dipt  her  garters. 

And  if  their  hearers  gaped,  I  guess, 
With  jaws  three  inch  asunder, 

T  was  partly  out  of  weariness, 
And  partly  out  of  wonder. 

Then  striking  up  duets,  the  heret 
Went  on  to  siog  in  matches, 

From  psalms  to  sentimental  airs, 
From  these  to  glees  and  catches. 

At  last  they  would  have  danced  outright. 
Like  a  baboon  and  tame  besr. 

If  Jacquez  had  not  drunk  Good  Night, 
And  shown  them  to  their  chamber. 

The  room  was  high,  the  host's  was  nigh  : 

Had  wife  or  he  suspicion 
That  monks  would  make  a  raree-show 

Of  chinks  in  the  partition  ? — 

Or  that  two  confessors  would  come. 

Their  holy  ears  outreaching 
To  conversations  as  hum-drum 

Almost  as  their  own  preaching? 

Shame  on  you,  fnars  of  orders  grey, 
That  peeping  knelt,  and  wriggling. 

And  when  ye  should  have  gone  to  pray. 
Betook  yourselves  to  giggling  1 

But  every  deed  will  have  its  meed  : 
And  hark !  what  information 

Has  made  the  sinners,  in  a  trice, 
Look  black  with  consternation. 

The  farmer  on  a  hone  prepares 
His  knife,  a  long  and  keen  one  ;  * 

And  talks  of  killing  both  the  fr^res, 
The  fat  one  and  the  lean  one. 

To-morrow,  by  the  break  of  day, 

He  orders,  too,  saltpetre 
And  pickling  tubs But,  reader,  stay. 

Oar  host  was  no  man-eater. 


The  priests  knew  not  that  country-folks 

Gave  pigs  the  name  of  friars ; 
But  startled,  witless  of  the  joke, 

As  if  they  'd  trod  on  briars. 

Heanwhile,  as  they  perspired  with  dread, 

The  hair  of  either  craven 
Had  stood  erect  upon  his  head. 

But  that  their  heads  were  shaven. 

«  What !  pickle  and  smoke  us  limb  by  limhT 
God  cune  him  and  his  larders ! 

St  Peter  will  bedevil  him 
if  he  saltpetre  friars. 

«  Yet,  Dominick,  to  dtel — the  bare 

Idea  shakes  one  oddly; 
Yes,  Boniface,  't  is  time  we  were 

Beginning  to  be  godly. 

•  Would  that,  for  absolution's  sake, 

Of  all  our  sins  and  cogging, 
We  had  a  whip  to  give  and  take 

A  last  kind  mutual  flogging. 

«  O  Dominick  !  thy  nether  end 

Should  bleed  for  expiation, 
And  thou  shouldst  have,  my  dear  fat  friend, 

A  glorious  flagellation.* 

But  baring  ne'er  a  switch,  poor  souU  ! 

They  bow'd  like  weeping  willows, 
And  told  the  Saints  long  rigmaroles 

Of  all  their  peccadilloes. 

Yer,  'midst  this  penitential  plight, 
A  thought  their  fancies  tickled ; 

'T  were  better  brave  the  window's  height 
Than  be  at  morning  pickled. 

And  so  they  girt  themselves  to  leap, 

Both  under  breath  imploring 
A  regiment  of  saints,  to  keep 

Their  host  and  hostess  snoring. 

The  lean  one  'lighted  like  a  cat. 

Then  scamper'd  off  like  Jehu, 
Nor  stopp'd  to  help  the  man  of  fot. 

Whose  cheek  was  of  a  clay  hue — 

Who,  being  by  nature  more  design'd 

For  resting  than  for  jumping, 
Fell  heavy  on  liis  parts  behind, 

That  broaden'd  with  the  plumping. 

There  long  beneath  the  window's  sconce 

His  bruises  he  sat  pawing, 
Squat  as  the  figure  of  a  bonie 

Upon  a  Chinese  drawing. 

At  length  he  waddled  to  a  sty; 

The  pigs,  you  'd  thought  for  game-sake, 
Game  round  and  nosed  liim  lovingly. 

As  if  they  'd  known  their  namesake. 

Meanwhile  the  other  flew  to  town, 

And  with  short  respiration 
Bray'd  like  a  donkey  up  and  down, 

■  Ass-ass-asSHUsination  !■ 
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Mnwit  of  Jam^  montqomttp. 


The  little  port  of  Irrine  in  the  connty  of  Ayrshire, 
North  Britain,  was  the  place  where  Jambs  Mont- 
eoMEmr  first  saw  the  day.  He  was  born  on  the 
fourth  of  November,  1771.  His  father  was  one 
of  that  singnlar  and  exemplary  body  of  Christians 
denominated  Moravians,  a  sect  by  no  means  nu- 
merous in  Great  Britain,  and  least  of  all  in  Scot- 
land :  the  religious  tenets  with  which  the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir  was  thus  impressed  in  his 
earliest  yonth,  have  tinged  his  writings,  and  been 
reflected  in  his  subsequent  conduct  through  life. 
He  did  not  long  remain  in  his  native  town,  for, 
at  four  years  of  age,  his  father  took  him  over 
to  Ireland,  his  parents  having  fixed  their  resi- 
dence at  Gracehill  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  He 
sojoamed,  however,  but  a  short  time  in  Ireland, 
.  for  his  father,  most  probably  with  the  view  of 
affording  him  the  benefits  either  of  a  better  edu- 
cation, or  one  more  consistent  with  his  own 
reli^ons  tenets,  sent  him  to  England,  and  he 
was  placed  at  a  Moravian  seminary  at  Fulnick  in 
Torkshire,  where  he  remained  ten  years. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  Montgomery  at 
Folnick,  his  father  and  mother  left  Ireland  for  the 
West  Indies.  The  eider  Montgomery  had  under- 
taken the  duty  of  a  missionary  to  instruct  the 
negroes  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Both 
lather  and  mother  fell  victims  to  that  pestilential 
climate^  the  one  in  Barbadoes,  and  the  other  in 
Tobago.  To  their  fate  it  is  the  poet  so  beautifully 
alludes  when  he  writes — 

My  Cither— Biother^— parents,  are  no  more ! 

Bcneadi  the  Lion  star  they  sleep 

Beyond  the  western  deep ; 
And  when  the  son's  noon  glory  crests  the  -waves, 
H«  shines  wkhoot  a  shadow  on  their  gnves  !— 


Montgomery  was  not  the  only  offspring  thus 
left  to  the  wide  world;  his  parents  had  two  other 
children,  who  were,  it  is  said,  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  benevolent  body  of  Christians 
to  which  their  parents  had  belonged.  During 
tbe  time  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was 
at  Fulnick,  he  was  carefully  excluded  from  the 
<«rorld.  The  institutions  of  the  Moravian  brethren 
are  almost  monastically  rigid.  For  ten  years  that 
be  was  in  this  seminary  he  scarcely  saw  or  con- 
wersed  with  any  individual  who  was  not  of  their 


own  fdith.  His  instruction  was,  however,  carefully 
attended  to,  and  he  was  taught  assiduously  the 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  languages, 
independently  of  the  common  and  inferior  ac- 
quirements deemed  necessary  to  pupils  in  every 
station  of  life. 

Before  Montgomery  had  attained  his  tenth 
year,  he  exhibited  his  inclination  for  poetry. 
The  peculiar  opinions  and  discipline  of  the  Mo- 
ravians were  calculated  to  cherish  his  propensity 
for  the  Muse.  The  monotony  of  his  life,  the 
well-nigh  cloisteretl  seclusion  of  the  scholars,  and 
the  system  which  inculcated  the  doctrines  of  the 
brethren,  nurtured  that  sombre  and  melancholy 
bias  which  is  always  inherent  in  the  poetical 
temperament.  The  indulgence  of  the  imagination 
under  such  circumstances  tends  to  render  the 
mind  exquisitely  susceptible  of  external  impres- 
sions. The  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  every 
instruction  of  the  Moravian  brethren  directs  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  and  which  is  the  chief 
awakener  of  their  feelings,  they  making  the 
second  Person  of  the  Trinity  the  object  of  bro- 
therly affection  as  well  as  of  adoration,  was  a 
captivating  theme  for  the  young  poeL  The  hymns 
of  the  Moravians  were  the  seducers  of  Mont- 
gomery into  the  flowery  paths  of  poesy.  Religious 
aspirations,  the  tender  affection,  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  kindled  the  love  of  sacred  song  in  his 
callow  bosom.  A  little  volume  was  soon  filled 
with  the  effusions  of  his  young  imagination,  and 
first  developed  that  genius  to  which  the  virtuous 
part  of  mankind  have  since  not  hesitated  to  do 
tbe  justice  it  meriu.  He  knew  nothing  at  this 
time  of  the  English  poets,  for  they  were  carefully 
kept  out  of  sight  by  his  instructors,  lest  some 
dangerous  passage  should  give  a  pruriency  for 
unhallowed  and  contagions  principles.  The  little 
volume  was  therefore  wholly  his  own.  The  father 
of  one  of  the  boys  had  sent  a  volume  of  selected 
poems  from  Milton,  Thomson,  and  Young,  to  his 
son,  yet,  though  the  choicest  and  most  moral 
passages  only  were  selected,  it  was  dipt  and 
mangled  by  Uie  good  brethren  before  it  was  de- 
livered to  its  owner.  The  natural  consequence 
ensued, — Montgomery  clandestinely  borrowed 
books,  and  read  them  by  stealth. 
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At  foarteen  years  of  age,  besides  two  maun- 
script  Tolnmes  of  his  yerses,  he  had  composed  a 
mock-heroic  poem  of  a  thousand  lines,  in  three 
cantos :  it  was  an  imitation  of  « The  Frogs  and 
Mice*  of  Homer.  From  his  companions  and 
friends  he  received  praises  which  excited  him  to 
fresh  exertions.  He  planned  several  epic  poems, 
for  nothing  short  of  an  epic  would  satisfy  his 
craving  desire  for  literary  fame,  till  after  much 
of  resolve  and  re-resolve,  he  began  one  under 
the  title  of  -  Alfred  the  Great.*  Of  this  poem  he 
completed  two  books ;  the  boldness  of  the  attempt 
seems  to  have  alarmed  the  good  fathers  of  the 
Fulnick  academy.  Such  a  flight  by  a  youth  des- 
tined for  the  study  of  divinity  (the  profession 
which  they  had  in  prospect  for  their  pupil  being 
that  of  a  miuister),  was  by  no  means  suitable  to 
their  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things.  The  young 
poet  panted  for  the  great  world,  to  live  among 
and  study  mankind;  the  brethren  strove  to  stifle 
these  desires,  and  to  lead  back  the  erring  ima- 
gination of  their  pupil  to  serions  realities,  and 
devotional  resignation.  The  world  to  him  was 
yet  a  pure  mystery,  while  his  longing  desire  to 
mingle  iu  it  no  discipline  could  repress.  His 
health  became  affected  in  the  contest.  The 
irresistible  promptings  of  genius,  however,  were 
ultimately  triumphant.  The  Moravian  brethren 
finding  they  could  not  succeed  in  recalling  him 
to  the  line  of  conduct  and  study  which  they 
deemed  proper  for  a  minister  of  their  persuasion, 
and  seeing  that  an  opposite  desire  was  fixing  itself 
deeper  and  deeper  in  his  heart,  had  the  good 
sense  to  give  up  their  object,  and  to  place  him 
in  trade  with  a  brother  believer,  who  was  in 
business  at  Mirfield,  near  Wakefield,  in  the  same 
county. 

Montgomery  thus  affords  another  instance  of 
the  trinmph  of  genius  over  almost  insuperable 
obstacles.  Nature  awoke  in  his  bosom  those 
mysterious  impulses  which  have  been  developed 
in  many  other  minds  similarly  constituted— in 
many  other  master  spirits,  which  have  made 
to  themselves  immortal  names  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  breaking  the  gloom  in  which  the  acci- 
dents of  birth  and  fortune  may  have  placed 
them,  and  becoming  shining  lights  to  the  world. 
In  his  new  situation,  little  congenial  to  an  aspiring 
mind,  Montgomery  continued  but  a  year.  He 
had  formed  in  his  imagination  the  most  elevated 
and  erroneous  ideas  of  the  great  world ;  he  saw 
it  in  perspective,  all  glorious  and  honourable;  he 
panted  to  be  distinguished  among  men ;  and  full 
of  the  delusions  of  youth  in  this  respect,  in  which 
we  are  all  more  or  less  prone  to  indulge  in  the 
morning  of  life,  he  penned  a  letter  to  his  master, 
jtnd  with  a  few  clothes  and  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  in  money  in  his  pocket,  he  left  his  do- 


micile to  plunge  into  that  paradise  of  honour  and 
fame  which  fancy  had  so  gorgeously  depicted. 
He  was  not  an  articled  apprentice,  and  dierefore 
he  violated  no  contract  by  his  elopement  He 
was  at  this  time  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  thos 
young  he  cast  himself  upon  fortune,  a  wild  sod 
inexperienced  adventurer. 

The  usual  result  followed.  The  world  had  ap- 
peared a  fairy  picture  in  his  imagination,  bat  it 
proved  in  reality  to  be  just  what  it  is,  a  region 
of  struggles  and  disappointments.  On  the  fborth 
day  after  his  departure  from  Fulnick,  he  foond 
himself  obliged  to  enter  into  a  situation  iimilir 
to  that  which  he  had  held  but  a  short  time 
previously,  at  a  place  called  Wash.  From 
thence  he  wrote  to  his  late  employer  aad  de 
manded  a  character,  for  he  had  hitherto  pre- 
served his  own  without  the  slightest  moral  taiot 
The  master  consulted  his  Moravian  friends,  vlw 
respected  the  virtues  and  talents  of  Montgomery, 
and  agreed  to  give  him  any  character  necessary, 
but  desired  that  he  might  be  invited  to  retorn  to 
them .  The  worthy  man  set  off  accordingly,  aod 
met  Montgomery  in  an  inn-yard,  on  bis  anivai 
at  Wash,  and  they  rushed  at  once  by  a  wrt 
of  kindred  sympathy  into  each  others  aims.  It 
was  in  vain,  however,  that  the  master  invited 
his  late  pupil  to  return  by  the  most  flattering 
offers  of  profit;  the  young  poet  resisted  iben 
all.  The  benefactor  was  not  the  less  kind.  He 
supplied  his  wants ;  sent  him  the  clotbei  and 
property  he  had  left  in  his  possession,  and  gave 
him  a  testimonial  of  his  esteem  in  a  written 
document  to  exhibit  when  required.  In  bb 
new  situation  he  remained  about  a  year,  dniiDg 
which  period  he  punctually  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
his  station  ;  but  nursed  at  the  same  time  tbesoB>- 
bre  character  which  his  peculiar  religions  etinca* 
tion,  and  the  bent  of  his  genius,  both  coatn- 
bnted  to  encourage. 

Mr  Harrison,  a  bookseller  of  Patcmosler-row, 
having  received  a  volume  of  his  poems  in  aana- 
script,  before  he  quitted  Wash  for  Uiodon, 
took  him  on  his  arrival  into  his  employ,  and 
recommended  him  to  cultivate  his  talents,  which 
iu  time,  he  told  him,  he  had  no  donbt  wonld 
render  him  distinguished.  The  toil  of  a  book- 
seller's clerk,  in  the  dingy  purlieus  of  the  Rfl^i 
was  a  complete  cure  for  Montgomery's  ddnsion 
respecting  the  great  world,  its  glorious  honours, 
and  all  its  bright  dreams  of  immortality.  HaTing 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  induce  a  bookseller  to 
treat  with  him  for  a  prose  tale,  he  left  BIr  Har- 
rison's employ  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  and 
returned  into  Yorkshire  to  the  situation  be  had 
previously  held.  It  is  no  slight  proof  of  Mont- 
gomery's excellent  character  and  disposition, that 
he  won  the  affection  of  his  employen  sacces- 
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lively,  who  all  treated  him  like  a  son.  So  strong 
was  the  attachment  of  his  master  at  Wash, 
that  eren  in  the  future  troubles  of  the  poet's 
life  he  supported  him,  not  merely  with  empty 
consolation,  but  with  more  solid  and  substantial 
aid.  The  master  sought  out  his  former  servant 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  tried  in  a 
conrt  of  law  for  libel,  and  comforted  and  con- 
soled bim. 

The  bent  of  Montgomery's  mind  was  still  to- 
wards literature.  A  uewspaper  which  had  been 
Terj  popular,  published  at  Sheffield  by  a  Mr 
Gales,  had  received  many  of  the  young  poet's 
contributions.  This  paper  was  called  the  «  Shef- 
field Register.*  It  does  not  appear  that  Mont- 
gomery contributed  any  political  writing  to  its 
pages,  his  communications  being  chiefly  poetical ; 
bat  be  assisted  Mr  Gales  in  his  occupation,  and 
ranoTed  to  Sheffield  for  that  purpose  in  179a. 
In  the  following  year  Montgomery  was  assailed 
by  illness,  during  which  he  was  nursed,  and 
most  kindly  treated  in  the  family  of  Mr  Gales, 
having  been,  as  usual,  successful  in  winning  the 
sympathies  of  those  around  him.  It  was  not 
long  after  this  that  a  political  prosecution  was  in- 
stituted against  tbe  proprietor  of  the  «  Sheffield 
Register,-  and  Mr  Gales  left  England  to  avoid  a 
prosecution.  At  that  time  the  quailing  cause  of 
arbitrary  authority,  and  divine  political  right, 
was  making  its  last  struggles  against  freedom  and 
ctMnmon  sense.  Libels  were  soqght  for,  and  pro- 
secatedwith  rigour,  and  not  even  the  most  cau- 
tions individual  of  honest  principles  could  be 
deemed  safe  from  attack.  Montgomery  on  the 
departure  of  Mr  Gales,  being  assisted  by  a  friend, 
became  the  publisher  of  the  newspaper  himself; 
the  name  of  wbich  he  changed  to  that  of  the 
•  Iris.*  It  was  now  conducted  with  less  party 
violence  than  before,  while  a  greater  variety  of 
miscellaneous  matter  was  to  be  found  in  its  co- 
Inmus.  The  cause  supported  by  Montgomery 
was  always  that  of  political  independence,  huma- 
nity, and  freedom.  The  tone  of  his  paper  was 
exceedingly  temperate,  but  firm :  indeed  it  was 
M  moderate  as  to  give  offence  to  all  violent  party 
men  who  dealt  in  extremes,  and  imagined  the 
cause  of  liberty  could  only  be  supported  by 
noisy  declamation.  In  bis  newspaper  he  had  a 
series  of  articles  inserted  under  the  title  of  «  The 
Entbasiast^»  whicb  attracted  particular  attention 
from  being  pictures  of  his  own  mind.  There 
were  other  articles  which  drew  much  notice, 
from  the  impress  of  genius  they  exhibited. 

Notwithstanding  the  moderation  of  our  poet- 
^itor,  it  was  not  long  before  the  fangs  of  the 
harpies  of  the  law  were  upon  him.  A  song  written 
and  prepared  for  publication   before  Mr  Gales 


quitted  England,  was  unluckily  published  from 
his  office.  It  was  written  by  a  clergyman  to 
commemorate  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  in 
1789,  and  was  sung  openly  at  Belfast  in  179a. 
The  war  broke  out  nine  months  after  it  was 
written,  and  half  the  newspapers  in  the  kingdom 
had  printed  it ;  yet  the  unlucky  ballad-singer,  at 
whose  suggestion  it  was  carried  to  the  press  to 
strike  off  a  few  copies,  was  arrested  selling  them 
at  Wakefield,  became  evidence  against  the  prin- 
ter, and  iu  1795  Montgomery  was  found  «  guilty 
of  publishing.*  This  would  not  do  for  the  ser> 
vile  judges,  who  made  the  jury  re-consider  their 
verdict,  and  after  an  hours  hesitation,  they 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Montgomery 
was  fined  twenty  pounds,  and  imprisoned  for 
three  months,  in  the  Castle  of  York.  As  always 
happens  in  a  country  like  England,  when  freedom 
of  mind  is  interfered  with,  the  sufferer  is  borne 
above  persecution  by  those  honest  sympathising 
spirits  that  step  forward  to  his  support.  Montgo- 
mery found  his  newspaper  and  business  carefully 
superintended  by  a  friend,  and  he  was  welcomed 
from  prison  as  the  victim  of  an  unjust  sentence. 
On  his  deliverance  from  his  incarceration,  he 
resumed  his  professional  labours,  and  avoided 
every  extreme  in  politics.  He  printed  numerous 
essays  in  his  paper  under  different  heads ;  some 
humorous,  others  serious,  but  all  agreeable  and 
entertaining.  These  essays  were  published  in  a 
volume,  long  out  of  print,  and  now  not  easily 
attainable. 

When  the  emissaries  of  the  law  lie  in  wait  to 
entangle  a  victim,  they  never  fail  to'  discover 
some  charge,  that  may  be  twbted  to  bear  them 
out  in  their  object.  Montgomeryjhad  scarcely 
resumed  his  duties,  when  two  men  were  killed 
in  a  riot  in  the  streets  of  Sheffield  by  the  sol- 
diery. He  gave  a  narrative  of  the  circumstances, 
correct  enough,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  a  volun- 
teer officer,  who  was  also  a  magistrate,  feeling 
his  dignity  or  honour  hurt  by  the  statement, 
preferred  a  bill  of  indictment  for  libel  against 
tbe  printer.  It  was  tried  at  Doncaster  in  January 
1796.  The  defence  made  justified  the  truth  of 
the  statement  on  very  satis&ctory  testimony, 
but  in  vain  ;  Montgomery  was  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  six  months  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  thirty  pounds.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
before  the  death  of  the  individual  who  was  the 
cause  of  this  prosecution,  he  seemed  conscious  of 
the  injustice  he  had  done  Montgomery,  by 
treating  him  with  sedulous  attention  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  imprisonment;  and 
once,  when  presiding  in  a  court  of  justice,  call- 
ing him  from  among  the  crowd  to  sit  by  his 
side  on  tbe  bench,  that  he  might  be  kept  from 
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the  aonoyance  and  prewure  of  the  mob.  The 
poet  took  his  seat  acoordingly ;  and  it  was,  no 
doubt,  a  proud  trimnph  to  his  feelin^jp. 

Daring  this  imprisoninent  it  was  that  he  wrote 
his  poems  entitled  •  Prison  Amusements,*  though 
he  did  not  publish  them  until  1797.  In  the 
prison  he  was  well  accommodated,  and  had  every 
indulgence  afforded  him;  a  large  yird  supplied 
him  with  an  airy  promenade.  He  i$  also  said 
to  have  amused  himself  in  composing  a  work 
of  some  bulk  of  a  humorous  character,  but  which 
has  not  seen  the  light  He  went  to  Scarborough 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health  as  soon  as  he  was 
liberated.  This  happened  in  July  1796,  his 
health  having  been  much  affected  by  anxiety 
and  imprisonment.  It  was  from  a  visit  to  the 
same  place  subsequently,  that  he  composed  his 
poem  of  •  The  Ocean>  in  i8o5.  It  was  singular 
that  the  author  of  the  «  Prison  Amusements,* 
should  have  suffered  that  and  other  published 
works  to  sleep  from  want  of  making  them  more 
known — he  allowed  them  to  drop  into  complete 
oblivion.  In  1806  appeared  «  The  Wanderer 
of  SwiUerland*  which,  in  spite  of  a  severe  criti- 
cism in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  conferred  up- 
on him  great  and  deserved  celebrity.  It  was 
not  until  then  that  he  took  his  station  among 
the  better  order  of  his  country's  poets.  It  is 
said  he  was  on  the  point  of  publishing  another 
poem  in  preference,  which  has  not  yet  been 
given  to  the  world,  though  nearly  ready  for  the 
press  at  the  time  «  The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland* 
appeared.  MrBowyer  printed  Montgomery's  next 
work,  «  The  West  Indies,*  in  a  most  expensive 
form,  with  snperb  embellishments;  nearly  ten 
thousand  copies  of  the  different  editions  were 
sold.  The  humane  feelings  of  the  author  ap- 
pear to  predominate  in  this  work  ;  it  is  har- 


monionsiy  and  touchingly  written.  The  ■  World 
befiore  the  Flood,*  which  appeared  in  i8ia,  is 
perhaps  the  least  popular  of  his  prodoctiooa. 
in  this  work  his  wonted  piety  and  the  effects  of 
hb  early  education  strongly  appear,  while  he 
has  introduced  various  enlivening  incidents  to 
break  the  uniformity  of  the  subject.  Since  this 
poem,  « Greenland,*  'The  Pelican  Ishmd,*  and 
numerous  occasional  pieces  have  dropped  from 
his  pen.  His  thoughts  are  all  remarkable  for 
their  pnrity.  He  is  the  poet  of  religion  and 
morality.  His  political  principles  are  those  of  a 
free  Englishman. 

In  person,  Montgomery  is  below  the  middle 
height,  and   of  slender  frame  -,  his  complexion 
fair,  and  hair  yellow.     Ilis  limbs  are  well  pro- 
portioned. There  is  a  cast  of  melancholy  over  his 
features,  unless  when  they  are  lighted  up  by  con- 
versation, and  then  his  eyes  show  all  the  fire  of 
genius.     In  manner  he  is  singularly  modest  and 
unobtrusive,  especially  among  strangers.     It   is 
only  in   intercourse   with    his   friends  that   he 
opens  with  a  power  and  eloquence  which   finr 
would  expect  of  him.  Though  kind  and  aoBiahle, 
he  can  wound  keenly   by  wit  and  sarcasm   in 
argument,  but  it  is  without  a  tincture  of  ill-na- 
ture, and  he  generally  conveys  himself  the  cure 
for  the  wounds  he  inflicts,  by  the  kindness  with 
which  he  winds  np  his  conclusions.     As  a  poet, 
he  ranks  only  in  the  second  class  of  British  living 
writers.  He  never  falls  low,  and  rarely  rises  high; 
his  character  may  be  designated  as  that  of  the 
calm  river,  rather  than  the  romantic    torrent; 
but   his  course   is  peculiarly   his  own.      He  is 
very  little  of  an  imitator,  and  deserves  immortal 
eulogy,  in  that  he  has  written  no  line 

whldi  djtn^  h«  eoold  wish  to  bloc 
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IN  SIX  PARTS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Til  hniorical  facts  alluded  to  in  Thb  Wandi»i«  or 
SwTTZEiURD  maybe  found  in  the  Supplement  to  Coxe't 
Travels,  io  PtANTA'i  History  of  the  Helvetic  Confe- 
deracy^ and  ID  Zscbqkkk's  Invasion  of  Switieriand  by 
Ae  French^  in  1798,  translnUd  by  Dr  Aikin. 


PART  I. 


A  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  and  his  Family,  consisting 
of  his  Wife,  his  Daughter,  and  her  young  Children, 
emigrating  from  their  Country,  in  consequence  of  its 
sabjugatton  by  the  French  in  1798,  arrive  at  the  Cot- 
tage of  a  Shepherd,  beyond  Cbe  Frontiers,  where  they 
are  hospitably  entertained. 


SHBPHKRD. 

«  WANOBtBB,  whither  dost  thou  roam? 
Weary  wanderer,  old  and  grey; 
Wherefore  hast  thou  left  thine  home 
In  the  sunset  of  thy  day7» 

VARDBBBR. 

■  In  the  sunset  of  my  day. 
Stranger!  I  liave  lost  my  home; 
Weary,  wandering,  old  and  grey — 
Therefore,  therefore  do  1  roam. 

■  Here  mine  arms  a  wife  enfold, 
Fainting  in  their  weak  embrace; 
There  my  daughter's  charms  behold, 
Withering  in  tliac  widow'd  face. 

«  These  her  infants— O  their  Sire» 
Worthy  of  the  race  of  Tbll, 
In  the  battle's  fiercest  fire, 
—In  his  country's  battle  h\V.* 


■  Switzerland,  then,  gave  thee  birth  ?» 

WANDBBBB. 

•  Ay— 't  was  Switzerland  of  yore; 
But,  degraded  Spot  of  earth, 
Thou  art  Switzerland  no  more: 

«  O'er  Ihy  mountains,  sunk  in  blood, 
Are  the  waves  of  ruin  burl'd ; 
Like  the  waters  of  the  flood 
Rolling  round  a  buried  wofld.» 

SHEPHERD. 

•  Yet  will  Time  the  deluge  stop  : 
Then  may  Switzerland  be  blest ; 
On  St  Gothard's  ■  hoary  top 
Shall  the  Ark  of  Freedom  rest.» 

WANDBBBR. 

•  No  1—  Irreparably  lost. 
On  the  day  that  made  us  slaves, 
Freedom's  Ark,  by  tempest  tost, 
Foundered  in  the  swallowing  waves.* 

SRBPBBBO. 

■  Welcome,  Wanderer  as  thou  art. 
All  my  blessings  to  partake; 
Yet  thrice  welcome  to  my  heart. 
For  thine  injured  country's  sake. 

«0n  the  western  hills  afar 
Evening  lingere  with  delight, 
While  she  views  her  favourite  star 
Brightening  on  the  brow  of  night. 

t  Here,  though  lowly  he  my  lot, 
Enter  freely,  freely  share 
All  the  comforts  of  my  cot. 
Humble  shelter,  homely  fare.M 

•  Spouse,  I  bring  a  suffering  guest, 
With  his  family  of  grief ; 

Give  the  weary  pilgrims  rest, 
Yield  the  Exiles  sweet  relief.n 

^  8t  Gotbard  h  the  aamo  of  tbe  hljbeit  oiogaula  In  tha  cantoa 
of  Uri,  Ik*  blrik-pbooof  Swln  iadapeadoiiee. 
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sbkphbid'b  wirs. 
« I  will  yield  them  Aweet  relief : 
Weary  pilerims!  welcome  here; 
Welcome,  family  of  frief, 
Welcome  lo  my  warmest  cheer." 

WARDKBBB. 

•  When  in  prayer  the  broken  heart 
Asks  a  blesKiog  from  above, 
HeaTcn  shall  take  the  Wanderei's  pari. 
Heaven  reward  the  «trangcr'«love.« 

8HEPBBID. 

•  Haste,  recruit  the  failing  fire, 
High  the  winter-faggots  raise; 
See  the  crackling  flames  aspiret 

0  how  cheerfully  they  blaze! 

■  Mournors,  now  forget  your  cares, 
And,  till  supper-board  be  crown'd, 
Closely  draw  your  fireside  chairs; 
Form  the  dear  domestic  round.* 

WANDBBBB. 

•  Host,'  thy  smiling  daughters  bring. 
Bring  those  rosy  lads  of  thine; 
Let  them  mingle  in  the  ring 
With  these  poor  lost  babes  of  mine.* 

SBBPBBBD. 

«  Join  the  ring,  my  girls  and  l»oy»; 
This  enchanting  circle,  this 
Binds  the  sdcial  loves  and  joys : 
'T  is  the  fairy  ring  of  bliss  '.• 

WANDBBBB. 

•  O  ye  loves  and  joys !  that  sport 
In  the  fairy  ring  of  bliss, 
Oft  with  me  ye  hcH  your  court: 

1  had  once  a  home  like  tliis ! 

■  Bountiful  my  former  lot 
As  my  native  country's  rills; 
The  foundations  of  my  cot 
Were  her  everlasting  hills. 

•  But  those  streams  no  loDger  pour 
Rich  abundance  round  my  lands; 
And  my  falber^s  ooC  no  more 
On  my  Other's  mountain  stands. 

«<  By  an  hundred  winters  piled. 
When  the  Glaciers,'  dark  with  death, 
Hang  o'er  precipices  wild, 
Hang — suspended  by  a  breath : 

«i  If  a  pulse  but  throb  alarm, 
Headlong  down  the  steeps  they  fall ; 
— For  a  pulse  will  break  the  charm, — 
Bounding,  bursting,  burying  all. 

*  More  properly  tba  AvalSochM  ;  immense  aocamoIaiioBt  of  ioe 
•ndtnow.  balaaoed  oo  the  verge  of  the  BoanUint  in  inch  tiibile 
McpeDte,  that,  in  the  opiaiOB  of  iho  ■ativea,  the  tiead  of  the  tm- 
Toiler  maj  brioQ  them  down  in  dcttruction  upon  Ifina.  The  Gia- 
ders  are  more  permanent  mamea  of  ioe,  and  formed  niher  in  the 
valleyc  than  on  the  Mmmit*  of  the  Alps. 


«  Struck  with  horror  stiff  and  pale, 
When  the  chaos  breaks  on  high. 
All  that  view  it  from  the  vale. 
All  that  hear  it  coming,  die:— 

«cln  a  day  and  hour  accurrt. 
O'er  the  wretched  land  of  Tell, 
Thus  lite  Gallic  ruin  burst, 
Thtt*  ike  Gallic  glactef  fell!* 

SBBPHBBD. 

«  Hush  that  melancholy  strain; 
Wipe  those  unavailing  tears  :n 

IfAIIDEBEB. 

•  Nay— I  msMt,  I  will  complain ; 
T  is  the  privilege  of  years: 

.  T  is  the  privilege  of  Woe 
Thus  her  anguish  to  impart : 
And  the  tears  that  freely  flow 
Ease  the  agonizing  heart* 

SBBPHBBD. 

■  Yet  suspend  thy  griefc  awhile : 
Sec  the  plenteous  (able  crown'd; 
And  my  wife's  endearing;  smile 
Beams  a  rosy  welcome  round. 

«  Cheese,  from  mountain-dairies  prett. 
Wholesome  herbs,  nutritious  roots. 
Honey  from  the  wild-bee's  nest. 
Cheering  wine  and  ripen'd  fruits : 

«( These,  with  soul-«ustaintng  br»id. 
My  paternal  fields  afford  :— 
On  such  fare  our  fathers  fed;  * 

UDary  pilgrim  !  bless  the  board.* 


PART  II. 


After  supper,  the  Wanderer,  at  the  desire  of  his  Host,  re- 
lates the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  his  Country,  dui^ 
ing  tlie  Invasion  and  Conquest  of  it  by  the  Fraicb.iii 
connexion  with  hb  own  Story. 


SHBPBEBD. 

•  Wardbbbb!  bow*d  with  griefs  and  years, 
Wanderer,  with  the  cheek  to  pala. 
Oh  give  language  to  those  tean! 
Tell  their  iiieleiicho)y  tale* 

WANDBBBB. 

«  Stranger-friend,  the  tears  that  flow 
Down  the  channels  of  this  cheek, 
Tell  a  mystery  of  woe 
Which  no  human  tongae  can  speok. 

«  Not  the  pangs  of '  Hope  deferr'd  * 
My  tormented  bosom  tear:— 
On  the  tomb  uf  Hope  inlorr'd 
Scowls  the  spoetf*  of  Despair. 
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•  Where  Uk  Alpfase  ramiBitt  riia. 
Height  o'er  haigfat  staptndoot  hari'd ; 
Like  the  pillin  of  tb«  tkiea, 
like  the  nmpuU  of  the  wmM  : 

«  Born  ID  Freedom's  eagle  neat, 
Rock'd  bj  wLirlwiods  ia  their  rage, 
Nuned  ai  Freedom'*  eiormy  hiwec, 
LiTed  my  «re»  finpn  age  lo  age, 

«  High  o'er  UoderwaJdcn's  rale. 
Where  the  foreet  froots  tlie  mom ; 
Wbeoce  the  boundlew  eye  might  mil 
O'er  a  sea  of  mouotaine  borne ; 

•  There  my  little  native  cot 
Peep'd  upon  my  father's  Airm:— 
Ob  I  it  tras  a  happy  spot, 

Rich  in  erery  mral  charm ! 

«  There  my  life,  a  silent  stream, 
Glid  along,  yet  seem'd  at  rest ; 
Lovely  as  an  infant's  dream 
On  the  waking  mother's  breaac 

•  Tni  the  storm  that  wreck'd  the  world, 
In  its  horriUe  career. 

Into  hopelem  ruin  burl'd 

All  this  aching  heart  held  dear. 

«■  On  the  princely  towers  of  Berne 
Fell  ihe  Gallic  thunder-siroke ; 
To  the  lake  of  poor  Lucerne, 
All  submitted  to  the  yoke. 

•  Ekdiicg  then  his  standard  raised. 
Drew  his  sword  on  Bmnnen's  plain  ;> 
But  in  Vain  his  banner  blafed, 
RiDtaco  drew  his  sword  in  vain. 

•  Where  oar  oomfucriog  father*  died, 
Where  their  awful  hones  repose, 
Thrice  the  battle's  faia  be  ttiied. 
Thrice  o'enhiew  Ilia  ceaniry's  foes.' 

>  Happy  then  were  those  wlio  fell 
Fighting  on  their  father's  graves ! 
Wretched  iboee  who  lived  to  tcU 
Treason  made  the  victors  slaves  !^ 

•  Thus  my  country's  life  retired. 
Slowly  driven  from  part  to  part; 
Underwalden  last  expired, 
Underwalden  was  the  heart.4 


I,  at  th*  ISmm  of  the  ■oanUins.  oa  iIm  bord«n  of  th« 
Ufa  «t  Uri.  wkra  tho  6nt  SwIm  Patriou,  Walter  Fartt  of  Uri, 
Wcnwr  SugflMber  of  Schwiu,  sad  Arnold  of  Meldiul  la  Uader- 
«aldrn.  eaaepired  agalaal  Um  trranny  of  Aostrla  la  i3«7,  agai"  !■> 
179I,  bw—  iba  aaat  of  iha  INoi  af  ilkaao  ihrca  feraat  aatoat. 

*  Oa  tW  plaia*  of  aovfarlbaa.  wbofe  tka  Sivi«a  faiaad  tbeir 
fm  docUivo  Ttciovy  ovar  tb«  feroa  of  Aa*iria.  and  tbacahr  Mcarad 
tba  ladopoadraoa  of  tbeir  coaatry  ;  Aloy*  Rediaff.  at  tbe  bead  of 
ttetroopaofibe  little  eantont.  UrI,  S'^bwiu,  aad  fTad.-rwaldaB, 
repaaiedly  rtpolMd  tbe  inraillaff  aray  of  Pranoe. 

*  B*  iW  reabiaMB  of  tbeao  Maall  eaataoa,  tbe  Fraadi  Goaeral 
MawrabeofK  was  es«|ialled  to  reapam  ihair  ladapaodaaea,  aad 
fare  thaai  a  aolaaM  pMija  to  ibac  parpOM ;  bat  m  aooaar  had  thoy 
dinraad.  oa  tbe  faith  of  tbU  aagafloaioat,  than  tbe  eaoaiy  eaae 

I  Ihaai  with  ••  laiaMaM  iorea ;  aad  with  tbfcau  of 
liaatloe  eoeipaliad  than  to  taho  the  ei?ic  oath  to  the 
lapoeod  apoa  ail  INrliiarlaad. 

*  The  lahaMiaota  of  the  Uwar  Valloy  of 


•  In  the  valley  of  their  birth. 
Where  our  guardian  moantaiBS  aland ; 
In  the  eye  of  heaven  and  eai  tb. 
Met  the  wacrion  of  oar  land. 

«  Like  tbeir  sires  in  olden  time^ 
Arm'd  they  met  in  stem  debate; 
While  in  every  breast  sublime 
Glew'd  the  Spimir  or  tvb  Statc 

■  Gallia's  menace  fired  their  blood  : 
With  one  heart  and  voice  they  rose; 
Hand  in  hand  the  heroes  stood, 
And  defied  their  faitlile^  foes. 

•  Then  to  heaven,  in  calm  despair, 
As  they  tum'd  tlie  tearless  eye, 
By  their  country's  wrongs  they  tware 
With  their  country's  rights  to  die. 

«  Albert  from  the  council  came 
(My  poor  daughter  was  his  wife: 
All  the  valley  loved  his  name ; 
Albert  was  my  staff  of  life). 

•  From  the  council-field  he  came : 
All  hi*  noble  visage  bum'd ; 
At  his  look  I  caught  the  flame ; 
At  his  voice  my  youth  return'd* 

•  Fire  from  heaven  my  heart  renew'd, 
Vigour  beat  through  every  vein ; 

All  the  powers,  that  a^e  had  hew'd, 
Started  into  strength  again. 

•  Sudden  from  my  couch  I  sprang. 
Every  limb  lo  life  restored ; 

With  tlie  bound- my  cottage  rang, 
As  I  snatch'd  my  fkthersT  sword. 

■  This  tlie  weapon  they  did  wield 
On  Morgarthen's  dreadful  day ; 
And  through  Sempach's  *'  iron  fiekl 
This  the  ploughshare  of  tlieir  way. 

«  Then,  my  spouse  \  in  vain  thy  fears 
Strove  my  fury  to  iHtmin ; 
O  my  daughter !  all  thy  tears, 
All  thy  children's,  were  in  vain. 

«  Quickly  from  our  hastening  foes, 
Albert's  active  care  removed,      * 
Far  amidst  the  eternal  snows, 
Those  who  loved  us,— those  beloveil.' 

raabtedthe  Fraacb  ■eaaage,  which  raqnlrad  •abaitMioa  lo  ibe  oaw 
ooaatitatloa,  and  the  imaediaio  aamader,  Mp«  or  ^af.  of  aiae 
4a  ihoir  leaden.  Whea  the  daaMad,  aoeeaipaBied  by  a  meaaoe  of 
doairadJoo,  «aa  laad  ia  the  Aaeoaibly  of  the  DhtMe^  all  ^  ana 
of  tbe  Valley,  Sflaea  baadred  ia  aaaibeT,  took  ap  arai*,  aad  de- 
voted thaaaeiTea  toperich  la  the  raiat  of  tbeir  coaatry. 

t  At  the  battle  of  Scaipach,  the  Aaatriaaa  proaeatad  to  iapaae- 
irabie  a  froat  wiih  thair  pi^acted  apeara,  that  tlie  Swiaa  were  re- 
peatedly oonpelled  10  retire  fron  the  attack,  till  a  aative  of 
Uaderwaldea,  aaaied  Araold  de  Wiakrlried,  ooanaeadioc  hia  b- 
■iiy  to  hia  ooaatryaea,  aproaf  apoa  the  eaeoiy,  aad  baryiaf  aa 
naay  of  their  apeara  aa  be  eeaid  fraap  la  bla  body,  nad*  a  breai* 
ia  their  liae  ;  the  Swiaa  nwhad  la,  aad  roatai  the  AaatHaaa  with 
a  terrible  aiaaghler. 

•  Maay  of  tH  UaderwaMera,  oa  the  approach  of  the  Preach  aray. 
reaoved  their  faailiea  aad  caiilo  aaoag  the  lli|{ber  Alpa;  aad 
iheaaelvea  rataraed  to  Jota  their  bratbraa,  who  bad  eaoanpad  ia 
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«  Then  our  cottage  vrt  fonook  j 
Yet  as  down  tlie  steepa  we  paas'd, 
Many  an  agonixing  look 
Homeward  o'er  the  hilb  we  caat. 

«  Now  we  reach'd  the  nether  glen, 
Where  in  arms  oar  brethren  lay ; 
Thrice  five  hundred  fearless  men, 
Men  of  adamant  -were  they ! 

•  Nature's  bulwarks,  built  by  Time, 
'Gainst  Eternity  to  stand, 
Mountains,  terribly  sublime. 
Girt  the  camp  on  either  hand. 

«  Dim  behind,  the  valley  brake 
Into  rocks  that  fled  from  view ; 
Fair  in  front  the  gleaming  Lake 
RoU'd  its  wafers  bright  and  blue. 

«  'Midst  the  hamlets  of  the  dale, 
8tanti,>  with  simple  grandeur  crown'd, 
Seem'd  the  Mother  of  the  vale, 
With  her  children  scattered  round. 

•  'Midst  the  ruins  of  the  dale 
Now  she  hows  her  hoary  head, 
Like  the  Widow  of  ihe  vale 
Weeping  o'er  her  children  dead. 

«  Happier  then  had  been  her  fate, 
Ere  she  fell  by  such  a  foe, 
Had  an  earthquake  sunk  her  state, 
Or  the  lightning  laid  her  low  !• 

SIIPHEID. 

•  By  the  lightning's  deadly  flash 
Would  her  foes  had  been  consumed ! 
Or  amidst  the  earthquake's  crash 
Suddenly,  alive,  entomb'd ! 

•  Why  did  justice  not  prevail  ?• 

WANOBtKI. 

■  Ah!  it  was  not  thus  to  be!« 

SniPIBKD. 

t  Blan  of  grief !  pursue  thy  tale 
To  the  death  of  Liberty.n 


PART  III. 


The  Wanderer  continues  his  Narrative,  and  describes  the 
Battle  and  Massacre  of  (Jnderwalden. 


wARDBaia. 
■  FaoM  the  valley  we  descried, 
As  the  Gauls  approach'd  our  shores. 
Keels  that  darken'd  all  the  tide, 
Tempesting  the  Lake  with  oars. 


thair  aatiTo  Vatley,  on  the  bordart 
attaok  of  ik»  anaaiy. 

•  TiM  Capital  of  Undarwaldaa. 


«r  the  Lake,  aad  awaltad  tha 


■  Then  the  mountain-echoes  mug 
With  the  clangour  of  alarms: 
Shrill  the  signal-trumpet 
All  oar  warriors  leapt  to 


«  On  the  margin  of  the  Bood, 
While  the  frantic  foe  drew  nigh. 
Grim  as  watching  wolves  we  stood, 
Prompt  as  eagles  uretch'd  to  fly. 

«  In  a  deluge  upon  land 
Burst  iheir  overwhelming  might; 
Back  we  hurl'd  them  from  the  strand. 
Oft  returning  to  the  fight. 

•  Fierce  and  long  the  combat  held — 
Till  the  waves  were  warm  with  blood. 
Till  the  booming  waters  swell'd 
As  they  sank  beneath  the  flood.' 

■  For  on  that  triumphant  day 
Undcrwalden's  arms  once  more 
Broke  Oppression's  black  array, 
Dash'd  Invasion  from  her  shore. 

t  Gaul's  surviving  barks  retired, 
Muttering  vengeance  as  tliey  fled : 
Hope  in  us,  by  Conquest  fired. 
Raised  our  spirits  from  the  dead. 

■  From  the  dead  our  spirits  rose. 
To  the  dead  they  soon  retum'd ; 
Bright,  on  its  eternal  close, 
Underwalden's  glory  bum'd. 

«  Star  of  Switserland  !  whose  rays 
Shed  such  sweet  expiring  light. 
Ere  the  Gallic  comet's  blaie 
Swept  thy  beaaty  into  night :— > 

«  Star  of  Switaerland!  thy  fame 
No  recording  Bard  hath  sung; 
Yet  be  thine  immortal  name 
Inspiration  to  my  tongue !' 

«  While  the  lingering  moon  delayed 
In  the  wilderness  of  night. 
Ere  the  mom  awoke  the  shade 
Into  loveliness  and  light: — 

■  Gallia's  tigers,  wild  for  blood. 
Darted  on  our  sleeping  fold ; 
Down  the  mountains,  o'er  the  flood. 
Dark  as  thunder-clouds  they  roH'd. 

■  By  the  trumpet's  voice  alarm'd. 
All  the  valley  burst  awake; 

All  were  in  a  moment  arm'd, 
From  the  barriers  to  the  lake. 

1  Tha  Fmch  mada  thair  Im  attack  oa  tha  Valiej  «r  Uadar- 
walden  froai  iha  lAka :  bat,  aftar  a  daapeiata  cosftkl.  lh«i  •«• 
Tieterioadr  rapallad,  aod  two  of  thair  Taaaala.  caataiatatg  i** 
handrad  naa,  paritlicd  la  tha  aasasaaieat. 

'  in  tha  laat  aad  dacislra  hattia,  tha  i;adar«aMei«  vara  •*»■ 
fammrti  .by  two  Vraaoh  anaiaa,  whioh  raahed  apoa  then  btm  iha 
oppotita  ■oBBtaiat,  aad  aarroaadad  thair  caaip,  whila  aa  aMMlt. 
at  iha  aaae  tina,  waa 


THE  WANDERER  OP  SWITZERLAND. 


•  — In  that  Talley,  on  that  ahora. 
When  the  fgnm  |pve  op  their  dead. 
At  the  trampet't  roice  once  moco 
Shall  thoee  dnaBbcref*  quit  their  bed. 

•  For  the  glen  that  gaw9  them  hirth 
Bidet  tlicir  ashes  in  its  worah: 
Oh!  't  is  venerable  earth. 
Freedom's  cradle.  Freedom's  tomb. 

■  Then  on  erery  side  begun 
That  unutterable  fight; 
Rerer  roie  the  asionish'd  sun 
On  so  horrible  a  sight. 

•  Once  an  eagle  of  the  rock 
fT  was  an  omen  of  our  fate) 
Stoop'd,  and  from  my  scattec'd  flock 
Bore  a  lambkin  lo  bis  mate. 

«  While  the  Parents  fed  their  yonng» 
Lo!  a  cloud  of  Tultures  lean, 
By  voracious  femine  stung. 
Wildly  screaming  rush'd  between. 

■  Fiercely  fought  the  eagle-twain, 
Though  by  multitudes  opprest. 
Till  their  little  ones  were  slain, 
Till  they  perisli'd  on  their  nest. 

•  More  unequal  was  the  fray 
Which  our  band  of  brethren  waged; 
More  insatiate  o*er  their  prey 
GauTs  remorseless  vultures  raged. 

m 

■  In  innumerable  waves, 

Swoln  with  fury,  grim  with  blood. 
Headlong  roll'd  the  hordes  of  slaves, 
And  ingulPd  us  with  a  flood. 

«  Id  the  whirlpool  of  that  flood. 
Firm  in  fortitude  divine, 
like  the  eternal  toeks  we  stood, 
In  the  cataract  of  the  Rhine.* 

«  Till  by  tenfold  force  aasail'd. 
In  a  hurricane  of  fire. 
When  at  lengtli,  our  phalanx  fail'd. 
Then  our  courage  blaied  the  higher. 

«  Broken  into  feeble  bands, 
Fighting  in  diisever'd  parts. 
Weak  and  weaker  grew  onr  hands. 
Strong  and  stronger  still  our  hearts. 

«  Fierce  amid  the  loud  alarms, 
Shooting  in  the  foremost  fray, 
Children  railed  their  little  arms 
In  their  country's  evil  day. 

•  On  their  country's  dying  bed, 

Wives  and  husbands  pour'd  their  breath ; 
Many  a  Youth  and  Maiden  bled. 
Married  at  thine  altar,  Death.* 


'  AtScfhsAaiiMa.— SMCoxe'aTraieU. 

*  !■  tkis  alMrabU  ooolliet,  iMay  «r  the  Woaea  and  Childrea  of 
Iks  Dademldart  fooffai  ia  tb*  naks  by  iMr  Uashaada,  sad  Fa- 
thm,  aad  Frtowb,  aadfeU  flsrioaslj  far  tkair  oeMlr|. 


•  Wildly  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain, 
Bloodier  still  the  battle  grew  ;— 
0  ye  Spirits  of  the  slain. 

Slain  on  those  your  prowess  slew: 

•  Who  shall  now  your  deeds  relate  T 
Ye  that  foil  unwept,  unknown  ; 
Mourning  for  your  country^s  fote, 
But  rejoicing  in  your  own. 

•  Virtue,  valour,  nought  avail'd 
With  to  merciless  a  foe ; 

When  the  nerves  of  heroes  fsil'd. 
Cowards  then  could  strike  a  blow. 

•  Cold  and  keen  the  atsatsin's  blade 
Smote  the  father  to  the  ground  ; 
Through  the  infont's  breast  convey'd 
To  tlie  mother's  heart  a  wound.  • 

■  Underwalden  thus  eipired; 
But  at  her  expiring  flame, 
Willi  fraternal  feeling  fired, 
Lo,  a  band  of  Switxen  came.* 

«  From  the  steeps  beyond  the  lake, 
Like  a  Winter's  weiglit  of  snow, 
When  Uie  huge  Lavanges  break. 
Devastating  all  below  j^ 

a  Down  they  rush'd  with  headlong  might. 
Swifter  than  the  panting  wiad ; 
All  before  them  fear  and  flight, 
Death  and  silence  all  behind. 

•  How  the  forest  of  the  foe 
Bow'd  before  the  thunder-strokes, 
When  they  laid  tlie  cedars  low. 
When  tliey  overwhelm'd  the  oaks. 

«  Thus  they  hew'd  their  dreadful  way; 
Till,  by  numbers  forced  to  yield, 
Terrible  in  death  they  lay. 
The  AvBNGBas  or  thi  Fiblo.» 


PART  IV. 


The  Wanderer  relates  the  circumstances  attending  the 

Death  of  Albert 


SHXPIBID. 

«  Plbdob  the  memory  of  the  Brave, 
And  the  Spirits  of  the  dead ; 
Pledge  the  venerable  Grave, 
Valour's  consecrated  bed. 

•  Wanderer,  cheer  thy  drooping  loul, 
This  inspiring  goblet  take ; 
Drain  the  deep  delicious  bowl. 
For  thy  martyr'd  bretliren's  sake.* 

>  An  ladlscrialoata  oMMtcre  followed  the  battle. 

'  Two  bandrad  Mlf-deToied  beroet  from  tba  Caaton  of  Swtts  ar- 
rWed,  at  tbe  cIom  of  tba  battle,  to  ibe  aid  of  tbeir  Breibrea  of 
Uaderwaldea,— aad  parlthed  to  a  auia,  afler  baTlag  slain  tbrloa 
their  aamber. 

•  Tba  LsTaafat  art  troaNadeu  torreatt  of  meltins  taow,  tbat 
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WANBBIKI. 

•  Hail  '--all  hail !  the  Patriot's  ^nwe. 
Valour's  venerable  hed : 

Uail!  the  inenory  of  ike  Brave, 
liail !  the  spirits  of  the  Dead. 

«f  Time  dieir  triumphs  shall  prodaiiB, 
And  their  rich  reward  be  this,—  ' 

Immortality  of  fame* 
Immortality  of  bliss.* 

SBIPBKSO. 

■  On  that  melancholy  plaio, 

Id  that  conflict  of  despair,  j 

How  was  noble  Albert  slain  7 

How  didst  thou,  old  Wanior,  tan  T« 

WARDKtBS. 

■  In  the  agony  of  strife. 
Where  the  heart  of  battle  bled, 
Where  his  country  lost  her  Itl^ 
Glorious  Albert  bow'd  his  head. 

■  When  our  phalanx  broke  away, 
And  our  stoutest  soldiers  fell, 

— Where  the  dark  rocks  dimm'd  the  day. 
Scowling;  o'er  the  deepest  dell  i 

■There  like  lions  old  in  blood. 
Lions  rallying  round  their  den, 
Albert  and  his  warriors  stood ; 
We  were  few,  but  we  were  men. 

■  Breast  to  breast  we  fought  the  ground, 
Arm  to  arm  repell'd  the  foe; 

Every  motion  was  a  wound. 
And  a  death  was  every  blow. 

•  Thus  the  clouds  of  sunset  beam 
Warmer  with  expiring  light; 
Thus  autumnal  meteors  stream 
Redder  through  the  darkening  night. 

•  Miracles  our  champions  wrought — 
Who  their  dying  deeds  shall  telt ! 

O  how  gloriously  they  fought! 
How  triumphantly  they  fell ! 

■  One  by  one  gave  up  the  ghost. 
Slain,  not  conqner'd, — they  died  free. 
Albert  stood, — himself  an  host: 

Last  of  all  the  Swiss  was  he. 

«c  So,  when  night  with  rising  shade 
Climbs  the  Alps  from  steep  to  steep. 
Till,  in  hoary  gloom  array'd, 
All  the  giant  mountains  sleep. 

•  High  in  heaven  their  monarch  «  stands, 
Bright  and  beauteous  from  afu*. 
Shining  unto  distant  lauds 

Like  a  new-created  star. 


tnnbla  tnm  tha  tojw  of  iIm  Alpt,  aad  d«la|»  aU  tka  oonlry  balbra 
thaai. 

'  Jioat  Blvoc :  wkich  U  m  maeh  blgbar  tlian  tbe  •arrouBdlBf 
AI|M,  ibailc  eatcbatan*!  ratal  at  tbe  beaaia  oF  tb«  ina  Iwtntg  mi- 
iuile$  earlier  aad  later  tbaa  tbey,  and,  crowned  wlib  eternal  ice, 
■aj  ba  seen  fron  an  iaanmia  dUtanee,  parpliB^  witb  bis  eaatern 
lifbt,  or  crlnsoned  wiib  bit  tattias  glory,  while  ad«t  aad  obtcarlty 
re»t  on  tbe  Boaaiaini  below. 


■  While  I  scnigi^  through  th«  fight, 
Albert  was  my  swond  and  shield ; 
Till  strange  hortar  qvench'd  any  sight, 
And  I  fstnlisd  oq  the  fidU. 

«  Slow  awakening  from  that  trance, 
When  my  soill  retnni'd  to-day, 
Vanish'd  were  the  fiends  of  France, 
—But  in  AlberlTs  Mood  I  lay. 

•  ^in  for  me,  his  dearest  breath 
On  my  lips  he  did  resign ; 

Slain  for  me,  he  snatch'd  his  death 
From  the  blow  that  menaced  mine. 

«  He  had  raised  his  dying  head. 
And  was  gaxing  on  my  face; 
As  I  woke, — the  spirit  fled. 
But  I  felt  his  last  embrace.* 

sacrano. 

•  Man  of  sufifering  I  soch  a  tale 
Would  wring  tears  from  marble  eyes!* 

wARDsaaa. 

«f  Ha!  my  dau||hter's  cheek  grows  pale!» 

wmidkkke's  wira. 

•  Help,  O  help  !  my  daugliier  dies  I  • 

WANOXRBB. 

•  Calm  tliy  transports,  O  my  wife! 
Peace !  for  these  dear  orphans*  sake!* 

wamdikkk's  wife. 

•  O  my  joy,  my  hope,  my  life, 
O  my  child,  my  child,  awake !  • 

WARDBRSll. 

•  God  !  O  God,  whose  goodness  gives  j 
God !  whose  wisdom  lakes  away — 
Spare  my  child.* 

SHBPBSaO. 

«8he  Ihras,  she  lives!* 

WAROBBKa. 

•  Lives  ? — my  daughter,  didst  tlioa  say  ? 


■  God  Almighty,  on  my 

In  the  dost  will  I  adore 

Thine  nnsearehaMe  deerees; 

— She  was  dead : — she  lives  once  more.* 

WANOBBBrn'S  nAUOBTBa. 

«  When  poor  Albert  died,  no  praiyer 
Call'd  hin  back  to  hated  life : 
O  that  1  had  perish'd  there. 
Not  his  widow,  but  his  wife  !■ 

WANOtBKBB. 

«  Dare  my  daughter  «hus  ropuMl 
Albert,  answer  from  above ; 
Tell  me,— are  these  inCnnts-^inc^ 
Whom  their  mother  does  not  lore?* 

warobbbb's  0A0«WTUU' 
*  Does  not  love ! — my  fatlier,  hear; 
Hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break ; 
Dear  is  life,  but  only  dear. 
For  my  parents',  diildren  •  sake. 


■  Bow'd  lo  heaven's  aiplerioiu  will, 
I  am  wonky  yet  of  you; 
Tm!— I  am  a  motlier  aciU, 
Though  I  feel  a  widow  too.* 

WARDKRKI. 

•  Holher,  Widow,  Mourner,  all, 
AU  kind  namei  in  one,~my  child ; 
On  thy  faithful  neck  I  fall ; 

Kits  me, — are  we  rccoociled?* 

w4iiDiait's  DAoasTxa. 

•  Tea,  to  Alhert  I  appeal: 
Albert,  aqawer  from  above. 
That  my  father*  breast  may  f«el 
All  his  daughter's  heari  of  love.* 

sbcpherd's  wife. 
■  Faint  and  way-worn  a«  they  be 
With  the  day's  long  journey,  Sire, 
Let  thy  pilgrim  family 
Now  with  me  to  rest  retire.* 

WAffDnVI. 

«  Tea,  the  hear  inrifes  to  sleep; 
Till  the  morrow  we  mast  part : 
— May,  my  daughter,  do  not  weep, 
Do  not  weep  and  break  my  heart 


On  your  peaorfal  pillows 
Angel-hands  your  sye-lids 
Dream  of  ParadiM  l»-BighL» 


PART  V. 


The  Wanderer,  being  left  alone  with  the  Shepherd,  re- 
lates his  Adventures  af  ttr  the  Batik  of  Undarwalden. 


•■■nniB. 

■  WiKif  the  good  nan  p^ds  his  Krealh 
(For  the  good  man  never  dies), 
Bright,  beyond  the  gnlf  of  death, 

Lo !  the  land  of  promise  lies. 

■  Peace,  to  Albert's  smvfnl  shade, 
In  that  land  where  sorrows  cease; 
And  to  AlbenTs  ashes,  bid 

In  the  earth's  cold  bosom,  peace.* 


«  On  the  fatal  field  1  lay 
Till  the  boor  when  twilight  pale, 
like  the  ghoot  of  dying  day, 
Wandered  down  Ihe  darkeniag  vale. 

«  Then  in  agony  I  rose. 
And  with  horror  look'd  around. 
Where,  embracing  friends  and  foes, 
Dead  and  dying,  strewed  the  ground. 

•  Many  a  widow  fix'd  her  eye. 
Weeping  where  her  hu&band  bled, 
Beedless,  though  her  babe  was  by 
Prattling  lo  hia  father  dead. 


■  Many  a  mother,  in  despair 
Turning  up  the  ghastly  dain. 
Sought  her  son,  her  hero  ihere^ 
Whom  she  long'd  to  seek  in  vaio. 

t  Dark  tha  evening  shadows  roU'd 
On  the  eye  that  gleam'd  in  death ; 
And  the  evening  dews  fell  cold 
On  the  lip  that  gasp'd  for  hreath« 

■  As  I  gated,  an  ancient  dame, 
•>-Shc  was  childleu  by  her  look, — 
With  refreshing  cordials  came; 
Of  her  bounty  1  partook. 

■  Then,  with  desperation  bold, 
Albert's  precious  corpse  I  bore 
On  these  slioulders  weak  and  old, 
Bow'd  with  misery  before. 

•  Albert's  angel  gave  me  strength, 
As  I  stagger'd  down  the  glen  ; 
And  1  hid  my  charge  at  length 
In  its  wildest,  deepest  den. 

•  Then  returning  through  the  shade 
To  the  battle-scene,  I  sought, 
*Mon(>st  the  slain,  an  axe  and  spade; 
Widi  such  weapons  pBttMBif  fought. 

•  Scythes  for  swords  our  youlk  did  wield 
In  that  execrable  strife: 
Ploughshares  in  that  horrid  field 

Bled  with  Slavghter,  breathed  with  Kfe. 

« In  a  dark  and  lonely  cave. 
While  the  glimmering  moon  arose. 
Thus  I  dug  my  Albert's  grave; 
There  hia  halkw'd  limbs  repose. 

•  Tears  then,  tears  too  long  represt, 
Gush'd:— they  fell  like  healing  balm, 
Till  the  whirlwind  in  my  breast 
Died  into  a  dreary  calm. 

■  On  the  fresh  earth's  humid  bed. 
Where  my  martyr  lay  enslirinod, 
This  fortom  unhappy  head, 
Crazed  with  anguish,  1  reclined. 

■  But  while  o'er  my  weary  eyes 
Soothing  slumbers  seem'd  to  creep, 
Forth  I  sprang,  with  strange  surprise. 
From  the  clasping  arms  of  sleep. 

«  For  the  bones  of  Albert  dead 
Heaved  the  turf  with  horrid  throes, 
And  his  grave  beneath  my  head, 
Burst  asunder ;— Albert  rose ! 

«  'Ha  !  my  Son— my  Son,*  I  cried, 

•  Wherefore  hast  thou  left  thy  graved 
— *  Fly,  my  father,'  he  replied ; 

•  Save  my  wife — my  children  save.' 

•  In  the  passing  of  a  breath 
This  tremendous  scene  was  o'er: 
Darkness  shut  the  gates  of  Death, 
Silence  seal'd  them  as  before. 
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•  One  pale  moment  fix*!!  I  stood 
In  astonUhment  severe; 
Horror  petrified  my  blood,— 

I  was  wither'd  up  with  fear. 

«  Then  a  sudden  trembling  came 
O'er  my  limbs;  1  felt  on  fire, 
Burning,  quivering  like  a  flame 
In  the  instant  to  expire.* 

shxphxhd. 

•  Rather  like  the  mountain-oak, 
Tempest-fthaken,  rooted  hM, 
Grasping  strength  from  every  stroke, 
While  it  wrestles  with  the  blast* 

WANDIRKt. 

«  Ay ! — my  heart,  unwont  to  yield. 
Quickly  quell'd  the  strange  affright. 
And  undaunted  o'er  the  field 
I  began  my  lonely  flight 

•  Loud  the  gusty  night-^wind  blew; — 
Many  an  awful  pause  between. 

Fits  of  light  and  darkness  flew, 
Wild  and  sudden  o'er  the  scene. 

■  For  the  moon's  resplendent  eye 
Gleams  of  transient  glory  shed  ; 
And  the  clouds,  atliwart  the  sky. 
Like  a  routed  army  fled. 

•  Sounds  and  voices  fiU'd  the  vale, 
Heard  alternate  loud  and  low; 
Shouts  of  victory  swell'd  the  gale. 
But  the  breeies  murmured  woe. 

■  As  I  climb'd  tlie  mountain's  side, 
Where  the  Lake  and  Valley  meet. 
All  my  country's  power  and  pride 
Lay  in  ruins  at  my  ^t. 

«  On  that  grim  and  ghastly  plain, 
Underwalden's  heart-strings  broke, 
When  she  saw  her  heroes  slain, 
And  her  rocks  receive  the  yoke. 

«  On  that  plain,  in  childhood's  hours, 
From  their  mother^s  arms  set  free. 
Oft  those  heroes  gathered  flowers, 
Often  chased  the  wandering  bee. 

•  On  that  plain,  in  rosy  youth, 
They  had  fed  their  fatliers'  flocks. 
Told  their  love,  and  pledged  their  truth, 
In  tlie  sliadow  of  those  rocks. 

a  There,  with  shepherd's  pipe  and  song, 
In  the  merry  mingling  dance, 
Once  they  led  their  brides  along, 
Mow! Perdition  seize  thee,  France !> 

SBtPIBRO. 

•  Heard  not  Heaven  the  accosiiig  cries 
Of  the  blood  that  smoked  around, 
While  tlie  life>warm  sacrifice 
Falpitated  on  the  ground  t« 


WAKDBIBI. 

■  Wrath  in  silence  heaps  his  store. 
To  confound  the  guilty  foe ; 

But  the  thunder  will  not  roar 
Till  the  flash  has  struck  the  blow. 

•  Vengeance,  Vengeance  will  not  stay: 
It  shall  burst  on  Gallia's  head, 
Sudden  as  the  judgmcnt'day 

To  the  uneipecling  dead. 

•  From  the  Revolution's  flood 
Shall  a  fiery  dragon  st.irt ; 

He  shall  drink  his  mother  s  blood, 
He  shall  eat  his  father's  heart 

t  Nurst  by  Anarchy  and  Crime, 

He but  distance  mocks  my  sight| 

O  thou  great  avenger,  Tma ! 
Bring  thy  strangest  birth  to  light* 

SISPHtKD. 

•  Prophet !  thou  haat  spoken  well. 
And  I  deem  thy  words  divine: 
Now  tlie  mournful  sequel  tell 

Of  thy  country's  woes  and  thine.* 

wANDEmam. 
«  Though  tlie  moon's  bewildei'd  baik. 
By  the  midnight  tempest  tost. 
In  a  sea  of  vapours  dark. 
In  a  gulf  of  clouds  was  lost; 

■  Still  my  journey  I  pursued, 
Climbing  many  a  weary  steep. 
Whence  the  closing  scene  1  view'd 
With  an  eye  that  would  not  weep. 

•  Slants— a  mdaneholy  pyre 
And  her  hamlets  biased  behind. 
With  ten  thousand  tongues  of  fire, 
Writhiag,  raging  in  the  wind.* 

«  Flaming  piles,  where'er  I  tnm'd. 
Cast  a  grim  and  dreadful  light; 
Like  funereal  lamps  they  bum'd 
In  the  sepolchrtt  of  night; 

•  While  the  red  illumined  flood* 
With  a  hoarse  and  hollow  roar, 
Seem'd  a  lake  of  living  blood, 
Wildly  weltering  on  the  shore. 

« 'Midst  the  mountains  far  away, 
Soon  I  spied  the  sacred  spot. 
Whence  a  slow  consuming  ray 
Glimmer'd  from  my  native  cot 

t  At  the  sight  my  brain  was  fired, 
And  afresh  my  heart's  wounds  bled ; 

Still  I  gaaed : the  spark  expired— 

Nature  seem'd  extinct:^!  fled. 


I 


<  Th«  towB  of  Siaati,  and  the  sarroaadlBf  rllbifM.  **'*'^ 
by  tk«  FreniA  ea  tbo  niebt  sftar  ib«  batiJ«  of  VaiteinUi^  «■ 
tb«  besntifal  Tslley  was  oMvartad  hio  a  wiMi 


THE  WANDERER  OF  SWITZERLAND. 


«  Fled;  and,  ere  die  ooon  of  day, 
Reach'd  the  lonely  goat-benl  s  not, 
Wliere  my  wife,  my  children  lay — 
H«ttband— Father think  the  retti* 


PART  VI. 


The  Wanderer  informa  the  Shepherd  that,  after  the  ex* 
ample  of  many  of  his  Countrymen  flying  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  France,  it  is  his  intention  to  settle  in  some 
reoMte  province  of  America. 


SIEPHBftD. 

«  WARDKan,  whither  wouldat  thou  roam ; 
To  what  region  bir  away 
Bend  thy  steps  to  find  a  home, 
In  the  twilight  of  thy  day7» 

WANDEIKI. 

•  In  the  twilight  of  my  day 

I  am  hastening  to  the  West ; 
There  my  weary  limbs  to  lay. 
Where  the  sun  retires  to  rest. 

•  Far  beyond  the  Athmtic  floods, 
Stretch'd  beneath  the  evening  sky, 
Realms  of  mountains,  dark  with  woods, 
In  Gilombia's  bosom  lie. 

■  There,  in  glens  and  caverns  rude. 
Silent  since  the  world  began. 
Dwells  the  virgin  Solitude, 
(Jnbetray'd  by  faithless  man  ; 

•  Where  a  tyrant  never  trod, 
Where  a  slave  was  never  known. 
But  where  Nature  worships  God 
In  the  wilderness  alone: 

«  — Thither,  thither  would  I  roam  ; 
There  my  children  may  be  free ; 
I  for  them  wiU  find  a  home. 
They  shall  find  a  grave  for  me. 

•  Though  my  fathers'  bones  afar 
In  their  native  land  repose, 
Tei  beneath  the  twilight  star 
Soft  on  mine  the  turf  shall  close. 

■  Though  the  mould  that  wraps  my  clay 
When  this  storm  of  life  is  o'er, 

Never  since  creation  lay 

On  a  human  breast  before ; — 

«  Yet  in  sweet  communion  there. 
When  she  follows  to  the  dead. 
Shall  my  bosom's  partner  share 
Iter  poor  husband's  lowly  bed. 

«  Albert's  babes  shall  deck  our  grave, 
And  my  daughter's  duteous  tears 
Bid  the  flowery  verdure  wave 
Through  the  winter-waste  of  yeara.» 


SIBPIBBD. 

>  Long  before  thy  sun  descend. 
May  thy  woes  and  wanderings  cease ; 
Late  and  lovely  he  ibine  end  { 
Hope  and  triumph,  joy  and  peace! 

«  As  our  lakes,  at  day's  decline. 
Brighten  through  the  gathering  gloom. 
May  thy  latest  moments  shine 
Through  the  night-fall  of  the  tomb.* 

wardbb'bb. 

•  Though  our  Parent  perish'd  here, 
Like  the  Phoenix  on  her  nest, 
Lo!  new-Hedged  her  wings  appear. 
Hovering  in  the  golden  West. 

•  Thither  shall  her  sons  repair. 
And  beyond  the  roaring  main 
Find  their  native  country  there, 
Find  their  Swiiierland  again. 

•  Mountains,  can  ye  chain  the  tnll  ? 
Ocean,  canst  thou  quench  the  heart  ? 
No;  I  feel  my  country  still, 
LiBBBTT !  where'er  thou  art. 

•  Thus  it  was  in  hoary  time. 
When  our  fathers  sallied  forth, 
Full  of  confidence  sublime, 
From  the  famine-wasted  North.* 

•  *  Freedom,  in  a  land  of  rocks 
Wild  as  Scandinavia,  give, 
Power  Eternal !— where  out  flocka 
And  our  little  ones  may  live»' 

•  Thus  they  pray'd; a  sacred  hand 

Led  them  by  a  paili  unknown. 
To  that  dear  delightful  land 
Which  I  yet  must  call  my  own. 

«  To  the  Vale  of  Switx  they  came : 
Soon  their  meliorating  toil 
Gave  the  forests  to  the  flame. 
And  their  ashes  to  the  soil. 

«  Thence  their  ardent  labours  spread,  - 
Till  above  the  mountain-snows 
Towering  beauty  show'd  her  head, 
And  a  new  creation  rose ! 

« So,  in  regions  wild  and  wide, 
We  will  pierce  the  savage  woods. 
Clothe  the  rocks  in  purple  pride. 
Plough  the  valleys,  tame  the  floods; 

'  There  b  •  tndiUoa  aBoas  »*»•  Sw«m.  that  ifaey  are  desoemled 
froa  the  anciem  ScandlaaTlaaa  ;  anoag  whoai,  ia  a  remote  affo, 
there  aroM  to  (fHeroua  a  faaine,  that  It  wat  daiermiaed  ia  the 
AMeably  of  the  Naiioo,  that  erery  teath  naa  aad  hit  hmllj  ihoald 
quit  their  ooentry,  aad  seek  a  aew  poaMttioa.  Six  thoauad, 
choaea  by  lot,  that  enigraied  at  oaee  from  the  North.  They  prayed 
to  God  toeoodact  them  to  a  lapd  liko  their  owa,  when  ihtry  might 
dwell  la  freedom  aad  qaiet,  tiadiaf  food  for  their  familiM.  aad 
patiare  for  ibeir  cattle.  God,  uyt  ibe  tniditioa,  led  them  to  a 
▼alley  among  the  Aip«,  where  they  cleared  away  tbo  foretu,  ballt 
the  towB  of  Sfwiu.  aad  afterwards  peopled  aad  caltiTated  the  caa^- 
loas  of  tJrl  aad  Dadorwaidao. 
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«  Till  a  beauteous  iaUnd  isle, 
By  a  foresC-caa  embnced, 
Shall  make  Desolation  smile 
In  the  deptb  of  his  own  waste. 

•  There,  uoenTied  and  unknown, 
We  shall  dwell  secure  and  free. 
In  a  country  all  our  own, 

In  a  land  of  Liberty.* 

SHBPHIia. 

•  Tet  the  woods,  ibe  rocks,  the  streams, 
Unbeloved,  shall  brin|;  to  mind. 
Warm  with  Evening's  purple  beams. 
Dearer  objects  left  behind ; — 

•  And  thy  native  country's  song, 
CaroU'd  in  a  foreign  clime, 
When  new  echoes  shall  prolong, 
— Simple,  tender,  and  sublime ; — 

•  How  will  thy  poor  cheek  turn  pale. 
And,  before  thy  banisli'd  eyes, 
Underwalden's  cliarming  Tale, 

And  thine  own  sweet  cottage  rise!* 

WARDaaat. 

•  By  the  glorious  ghost  of  Tbll  ; 
By  Morgarthen's  awful  fray ; 
By  the  field  where  Albert  ^11 

In  thy  last  and  bitter  day; 

•  Soul  of  Switxeriand,  arise ! 

Ha !  the  spell  has  waked  the  dead : 

From  her  ashes  to  the  skies 
Switieriand  exalts  her  head. 

«  See  the  Queen  of  Mountains  stand, 
In  immortal  mail  complete, 
With  the  lightning  in  her  hand, 
And  the  Alps  beneath  her  feet. 


•  Hark  1  her  voice :~-'  My  sons,  awake : 
Freedom  dawns,  bdiold  the  day : 
From  the  bed  of  bondage  break, 

T  is  your  Mother  calls,— obey.' 

•  At  the  sound,  our  Fathers'  graves. 
On  each  ancient  baltle>plain. 
Utter  groans,  and  toss  like  waves 
When  the  wild  blast  sweeps  the  main. 

«  Rile,  my  Brethren :  cast  away 
All  ihe  chains  that  bind  you  slaves :  - 
Rise,— your  Muthei's  voice  obey. 
And  appease  your  Father^  graves. 

Strike!— the  conflict  is  bogun ; 
Freemen,  Soldiers,  follow  me. 
Shout ! — the  victory  is  won, — 

SwrrZBB&AND  AMD  LlBBBTT ! 
SBBPBBBD. 

•  Warrior,  Warrior,  stay  thine  arm  ! 
Sheathe,  O  sheathe  thy  frantic  sword  !■ 

Waudbbbb. 

«  Ah !  I  rave— I  faint : — the  charm 
Flies, and  memory  is  restorad. 

■  Tes,  to  agony  restored 

From  the  too  transporting  charm  :— 

Sleep  for  ever,  O  my  sword ! 

Be  thou  withet'd,  O  mine  arm ! 

•  Switzerland  is  but  a  name : 

Yet  I  feel,  where'er  I  roam, 

Tliat  my  heart  is  still  the  same, 
Switxeriand  is  sbll  my  home* 


etit  Wie^t  JftOri^jei. 


IN  FOUR  PARTS. 
wniTTtni  m  hohooH  or  tbb  abolition  op  the  apricar  slatb  tbadb  my  t8B  sBnisv 

LE01SI.ATDRB,    IN    18U7. 


■•oalTe  kin  far  erer ;  noi  now  u  a  aarrABt,  bai  abor*  a 
Mrvaat, — a  bro«k«r  baiored. 

St  Padl'i  EpUi.  »  PAltoaw,  v.  iS,  t6. 


TO  THE  PUBUC. 


Tbbbb  are  objections  against  the  title  and  plan  of  this 
poem,  which  will  occur  to  almost  every  reader.  The 
Author  will  not  anticipate  them :  he  will  only  observe, 
that  ihc  title  seemed  the  best,  and  the  plan  the  most 
eligible,  which  ht  could  adapt  to  a  subject  so  various 
and  eicursive,  yet  so  ^miliar,  and  eshausted,  as  the 


African  Slave  Trade,— a  subject  which  had  becooiess- 
tiquated,  by  frequent,  minute,  and  disgusting  expoiare; 
which  afforded  no  opportunity  to  awaken,  tnap^' 
and  delight  curiosity,  by  a  subtle  and  surprising  de- 
velopment of  plot ;  and  concerning  which  pvblie  M- 
ing  had  been  wearied  into  insensibility,  by  tfaeacoaTof 
interest  which  the  question  eicited,  during  three-isd- 
twenty  years  of  almost  incessant  discoasioii.  That  inde 
is  at  length  abolished.  May  its  memory  be  imoortil. 
that  henceforth  it  may  be  known  only  ky  its  menorT! 


THE  WEST  INDIES. 
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THE  WEST   INDIES. 

PART  I. 

ARGUMENT. 

loiroduction ;  on  die  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Tradfe.— 
The  Mariner's  Gompan.— Columbus.— The  Discovery 
of  America.— The  West  Indian  Islandi.— The  Caribcl 
— Their  Extermination. 


In  caim  magnificence  the  ton  declined, 
And  left  a  paradise  of  clouds  behind: 
Proud  at  his  feet,  with  pomp  of  pearl  and  gold. 
The  billowa  in  a  sea  of  §  lory  roU'd. 


•  Trr  chains  are  broken,  Africa  ;  be  free !  • 
Thus  laith  the  island-empress  of  the  sea ; 
Thus  saifh  Britannia. — O,  ye  winds  and  waTes! 
Waft  the  (rlad  tidings  to  the  land  of  slaves ; 
Proclaim  on  Guinea's  coast,  by  Gambia's  side, 
Aad  ^r  as  Niger  rolls  his  eastern  lade,* 
Through  radiant  malms,  beneath  the  burning  toae; 
Where  Europe's  cune  is  fdt,  her  name  nnknomi, 
Thus  saith  Britannia,  empress  of  the  sea, 

*  Thy  chains  are  broken,  Africa ;  be  free  !» 

Long  lay  tho  ocean-paths  from  man  oonceaf d : 
Light  came  from  heaven, — the  magnet  was  reveal'd, 
A  surer  star  to  guide  the  seaman's  eye 
Than  the  pale  glory  of  the  northern  sky; 
Alike  ordain'd  to  shine  by  night  and  day. 
Through  calm  and  tempest,  with  unsetting  ray ; 
Where'er  the  mountains  rise,  the  billows  roll. 
Still  with  strong  impaite  turning  to  the  pole. 
True  aa  the  sun  is  to  the  morning  true, 
Though  light  as  film,  and  trembling  as  the  dew. 

Then  man  no  longer  plied  ii^th  timid  oar. 
And  failing  heart,  along  the  windward  shore; 
Broad  to  the  sky  he  tum'd  his  fearless  sail. 
Defied  the  adverse,  woo'd  the  favouring  galcj 
Bared  to  the  storm  his  adamantine  breast. 
Or  soft  on  ocean's  lap  lay  down  to  rest ; 
While  free,  as  clouds  the  liquid  ether  sweep, 
His  wbite-wittg'd  vessels  coursed  llie  unbounded  deep; 
From  clime  to  clime  the  wanderer  loved  to  roam, 
The  wares  his  heritage,  the  world  his  home. 


I      Then  first  Columbus,  with  the  mighty  hand 
Of  grasping  genius,  weigh'd  the  sea  and  land  ; 
The  floods  o'erbaUnced : — where  the  tide  of  light. 
Day  after  day,  roU'd  down  tlie  gulph  of  night. 
There  seem'd  one  waste  of  waters : — long  in  vain 
Bis  spirit  brooded  o'er  the  Atlantic  main ; 
When  sadden,  as  creation  burst  from  nought. 
Sprang  a  new  worid  through  his  stupendous  thought, 
light,  order,  beauty !— While  his  mind  explored 
The  anTeiling  mystery,  hu  heart  adored ; 
Where'er  snblime  imagination  trod. 
He  heard  the  Toice,  he  saw  the  face  of  God. 

Far  from  the  western  cliffi  he  cast  his  eye 
O'er  d>e  wide  ocean  stretching  to  the  sky  : 


Parka,  ia  ki*  Usvdi.  aMertataad  that  •  tha  graat  rJvar 
«r  cbe  Baaioiw  tan  taumird.    U  U  probable,  tbarafore,  tbat  tbU  j 
river  b  attber  loM  aaeog  tba  taadt,  or  eaiptlat  Itaalf  lato  town  ; 
tolaad  aaa,  la  the  aadtseorarad  ragia—  af  Afrlct.  Sm  aUt  Part  U, 


•  — Ah  !  on  this  sea  of  glory  might  I  sail. 
Track  the  bright  sun,  and  pierce  the  eternal  veil 
That  hides  those  lands,  beneath  Heiperian  skies, 
Where  day-light  sojonnis  till  our  morrow  rise  !■ 

Thoughtful  he  wander  d  on  the  beach  alone ; 
Mild  o'er  the  deep  the  vesper  planet  shone, 
Tlie  eye  of  evening,  brightening  through  die  west 
Till  the  sweet  moment  when  it  shut  to  rest : 
«  Whither,  O  golden  Venus !  art  thou  fled  T 
Not  in  the  ocean-chambers  lies  thy  bed  ,* 
Round  the  dim  worid  thy  glittering  chariot  dsa^ 
Pursues  the  twilight,  or  precedes  the  dawn;. 
Thy  beauty  noon  and  midnight  never  see, 
The  mom  and  eve  divide  the  year  with  thee.* 

Soft  fell  the  shades,  till  Cynthia's  slender  bow 
Grestcd  the  farthest  wave,  then  sunk  below : 
•  Tell  me,  resplendent  guardian  of  the  night. 
Circling  the  sphere  in  thy  perennial  flight. 
What  secret  path  of  heaven  thy  smiles  adorn, 
What  nameless  sea  reflects  thy  gleaming  horn  ?• 

Now  earth  and  ocean  vanish'd,  all  serene 
The  starry  firmament  alone  was  seen  ; 
Through  the  slow,  silent  hours,  he  watch'd  the  host 
Of  midnight  sons  in  western  darkness  lost. 
Till  Night  himself,  on  shadowy  pinions  borne. 
Fled  o'er  the  mighty  waters,  and  the  mom 
Danced  on  the  mountains: — •  Lights  of  heaven  !•  he 

cried, 
k  Lead  on ; — I  go  to  win  a  glorious  bride ; 
Fearless  o'er  gulfs  unknown  I  urge  my  way, 
Where  peril  prowls,  and  shipwreck  lurks  for  prey : 
Hope  swells  my  sail ; — in  spirit  I  behold 
That  maiden  world,  twin-sister  of  the  old, 
By  nature  nursed  beyond  the  jealous  sea. 
Denied  to  ages,  but  betroth'd  to  me.«  * 

'  Wbaa  the  Aatbor  of  Tia  Wm  larfiaf,  eoaealvad  tha  pfaa  of  tbit 
iatrodaaloB  of  GoJaAbaa,  ha  wai  aei  aware  that  ha  «Sa  is4abiMl 
to  aay  praaadias  poet  fbr  a  hiat  oa  iba  uih|aec ;  bat,  MMaa  ilaM 
afterwanis,  aa  a  Mooad  peraaal  of  Soathay't  Hadoe,  It  Mrack  hia 
that  the  Mea  of  Colambas  walkiaf  oa  the  thora  at  taaMi,  wblcb  he 
had  hithario  laiaf  iaed  bU  owa,  ■Ight  be  oaly  a  ralectioa  of  tha 
impreMloB  Bade  apoa  hit  aiiad  loog  before,  by  the  Br«t  laadiag 
of  the  fellowiag  •pleadid  paMaga.  He  therefore  gladlj  SMhaa  thh 
aeknofrledgaiaat,  thoagh  at  hit  owa  aipaate,  iu  Jattioe  to  the  Aa- 
ihor  of  the  aobleei  aarratlTo  poaai  la  tha  EaglUh  laagaa^fa.  after 
the  Faerie  Qaeea  aad  Paradlta  Lott. 

Whea  araalag  eaaie,  toward  tha  eeholag  thora 

I  aad  CadwailoB  walh'd  together  forth ; 

Bright  with  dilated  glory  theaa  the  wett ; 

Bat  brighter  lay  the  oeeaa  Bood  balow. 

The  baraith'd  ailTar  tea,  that  heaved  aad  Bath'd 

lit  rettlett  rayt  latolerably  bright. 

■  Priaoe!*  qaoth  Cadwalloa,  ■  tboa  hatt  rede  tha  wavee 

la  triaaph  whea  the  la? adar  felt  thioa  arai. 

0  what  a  BOUar  ooaqaeet  might  be  wea 

There,— apoa  that  wido  Bald  !■—■  What  aeaaeet  thos  T» 

1  cried :— ■  That  yoader  watert  are  aot  spread 
A  boaadleca  watta,  a  hoarse  iapaatabia ; 

That  tboa  thoaldat  rale  tha  elaacati,— that  thata 
Might  naaly  eoarage,  naaly  witdoai.  Bad 
happy  Itle,  taaM  aadiaooTar'd  thora. 
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The  winds  were  protperoiu,  and  the  billowt^bove 
The  brave  adyenturcr  to  the  promised  shore ; 
Far  in  the  west,  arrayed  in  purple  light, 
Dawn*d  the  new  world  on  his  enraptured  sight: 
Not  Adam,  loosen'd  from  the  encumbering  earthy 
Waked  by  the  breath  of  God  to  instant  birth. 
With  sweeter,  wilder  wonder  gased  around. 
When  life  within,  and  light  without  he  found; 
When,  all  creation-  rushing  o'er  his  soul, 
He  seem'd  to  live  and  breathe  throughout  the  whole. 
So  felt  Columbus,  when,  divinely  fair, 
At  the  last  look  of  resolute  despair, 
The  Hesperian  isles,  from  distance  dimly  blue, 
With  gradual  beauty  open'd  on  his  view. 
In  ihat  proud  mooMnt,  his  transported  mind 
The  morning  and  ihe  evening  worlds  combined,. 
And  made  the  sea,  that  snnder'd  them  before, 
A  bond  of  peace,  unitiiig  shore  to- shore. 

Vain,  visionary  hope-!  rapacioos  Spain 
Follow'd  lier  hero's  triumph  o'er  the  main, 
Her  hardy  sons  in  fields  of  battle  tried. 
Where  Moor  and  Christian  desperately  died. 
A  rabid  race,  fonatically  bold. 
And  steel'd  to  cruelty  by  lust  of  gold. 
Traversed  the  waves,  the  unknown  world  explored. 
The  cross  their  standard,  but  their  fitth  the  sword ; 
Their  steps  were  graves ;  o'er  prostrate  realms  they  trod ; 
They  worshipp'd  Mammon  while  they  vpw'd  to  God. 

l<et.  nobler  bards  in  loftier  numbers  tell 
How  Cortes  conquer'd,  Montezuma  fell ; 
How  fierce  Pixarro's  ruffian  arm  o'erlhrew 
The  Sun's  resplendent  empire  in  Peru ; 
How,  like  a  prophet,  old  Las  Gasas  stood, 
And  raised  his  voice  against  a  sea  of  blood. 
Whose  chilling  waves  recoil'd  while  he  foretold 
His  country's  ruin  by  avenging  gold^ 
— That  gold,  for  which  unpitied  Indians  fell. 
That  gold,  at  once  the  snare  and  scoui^ge  of  hell. 
Thenceforth  by  righteous.  Iieaven- was  doom'd  to  shed 
Unmingled  curses  on  the  spoiler's  head ; 
For  gold  the  Spaniard  cast  his  soul  away,-> 
His  gold  and  he  were  every  nation's  prey. 

But  themes  like  these  wonld  ask  an  angel-lyre. 
Language  of  light  and  sentiment  of  fire ; 
Give  me  to  sing,  in  melancholy  strains, 
Of  Carib  martyrdoms  and  Negro  chains; 
One  race  by  tyrants  rooted  from  the  earth. 
One  doom'd'  to  slavery  by  the  taint  of  birth  ! 

Where  first  his  drooping  sails  Columbus  furl'd. 
And  sweetly  rested  in  another  world, 
Amidst  the  heaven-reflecting  ocean,  smiles 
A  constellation  of  elysian  isles ; 
Fair  as  Orion,  when  he  mounts  on  high. 
Sparkling  with  midnight  splendour  from  the  sky : 
They  bask  beneath  the  sun's. meridian. rays. 
When  not  a  shadow  breaks  the  boundless  blaze ; 
The  breath  of  ocean  wanders  through  their  rales 
In  morning  brccics  and  in  evening  gales : 

Sone  rMliafl^laoe  for  peaoa.    Oh !  that  my  mmI 
GfNild  wlie  the  wlnQt  of  noralBS  *.  mob  wobM  I 
Behold  that  other  world,  where  yonder  ■■■ 
Now  speedt  to  dewa  In-  glory.* 


Earth  from  her  bp  perennial  verdure  pours. 
Ambrosial  fruits,  and  amacairthine  flovrets; 
O'er  the  wild  mountains  and  luxuriant  plains, 
Nature  in  all  the  pomp  of  beauty  reigns. 
In  all  the  pride  of  fre^omv— Nxrctx  riKX 
Proclaims  that  Man  was  bom  for  liberty. 
She  flourishes  where'er  the  sun-beams  play 
O'er  living  fountains,  sallying  into  day ; 
Slic  withers  where  the  waters  cease  to  roll. 
And  night  and  winter  stagnate  roimd  the  pole: 
Man  too,  where  freedom's  beams  and  fountains  rise, 
Springs  from  the  dust,  and  blossoms  to  the  skies; 
Dead  to  the  joys  of  light  and  life,  the  sbve 
Clings  to  the  clod  ;  his  root  is  in  the  grave : 
Bondage  is  winter,  darkness,  death,  despair; 
Freedom  the  sun,  the  sea,  the  mountains,  and  the  ur! 

In  placid  indolence  snpindy  blest, 
A  feeble  race  these  beauteous  isles  possessed ; 
Untamed,  untaught,  in  arts  and  arms  unskilFd', 
Their  patrimonial  soil  they  rudely  till'd. 
Chased  the  free  rovers  of  die  savage  wood, 
Insnared  the  wild-bird,  swept  the  scaly  flood ; 
Sheltered  in  lowly  huts  their  fragile  forms 
From  burning  suns  and  desolating  storms ; 
Or  when  the  halcyon  sported  on  the  breeie. 
In  light  canoes  they  skimm'd  the  rippling  sess : 
Their  lives  in  dreams  of  soothing  languor  flew. 
No  parted  joys,  no  future  pains  they  knew, 
The  passing  moment  aM  their  bliss  or  care; 
Such  as  tlieir  sires  had  been  the  children  vrwe. 
From  age  to  age;  as  waves  upon  die  tide 
Of  stormless  time,  they  calmly  lived  «ad  died. 

Dreadful  as  hurricanes,  athwart  the  main 
Rush'd  the  fell  legions  of  invading  Spain; 
With  fraud  and  force,  witli  false  and  fatal  breath 
(Submission  bondage,  and  resistance  death]. 
They  swept  the  isles.     In  vain  the  simple  race- 
Knecl'd  to  the  iron  sceptre  of  their  grace. 
Or  with  weak  arms  their  fiery.  Tengeancc  braved; 
They  came,  they  saw,  they  conqucr'd,  Uiey  enslaw^, 
And  they  destroy'd ; — the  generous  heart  they  broke, 
They  crush'd  the  timid  neck  beneath  the  yoke ; 
Where'er  to  battle  march'd  tlieir  fdl  array. 
The  sword  of  conquest  piough'd  resistless  way; 
Where'er  from  cruel  toil  they  sought  repose. 
Around  tlie  fires  of  devastation  rose. 
The  Indian,  as  he  turn'd  his  head  in  flight. 
Beheld  his  cottage  flaming  through  the  night, 
And,  midst  the  shrieks  of  murder  on  the  wind, 
Heard  the  mule  bluod-hound's  death-step  close  behiuJ- 


The  conflict  o'er,  the  valiant  in  their  graves. 
The  wretched  remnant  dwindled  into  slaves; 
Condemn'd  in  pestilential  cells  to  pine. 
Delving  for  gold  amidst  the  gloomy  mine. 
The  sufferer,  sick  of  life-protracting  breath, 
Inhaled  with  joy  the  fire-damp  blaft  of  death: 
— Condemn'd  to  fell,  the  mountain  palm  on 
Thst  cast  its  sliadow  from  the  evening  sky. 
Ere  the  tree  trembled  to  his  feeble  stroke. 
The  woodman  languish'd,  and  his  heart-strings  brok<i 
—Condemn'd  in  torrid  noon,  with  palsied  hand. 
To  uiige  the  slow  plough  o'er  the  obdurate  land. 
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The  labourer,  smiccen  by  the  sun's  quick  ray, 
A  corpse  alon^  the  unBnish'd  furrow  lay. 
O'erwhelni'd  at  len^  with  ignominioos  toil, 
Mingling  their  barren  ashes  with  the  soil, 
l>own  to  the  diiat  the  Garib  people  pass'd. 
Like  autumn  foliage  withering  in  the  blast : 
The  whole  race  rank  beneath  the  oppreasoi's  rod, 
And  left  a  blank  among  the  works  of  God. 
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The  Gane.<-Africa.— The  Negro.— The  SlaTe-Garrying 
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Axoire  the  bowers  of  paradise,  that  graced 

Tliose  islands  of  the  world-dividing  waste, 

Where  towering  cocoas  waved  their  graceful  locks. 

And  vines  luxuriant  cluster'd  round  the  rocks; 

Where  orange-groves  perfumed  the  circling  air. 

With  verdure,  Oowers,  and  fruit  for  ever  fair; 

Gay  myrtle  foliage  track'd  the  winding  rills. 

And  cedar  forests  slumber'd  on  the  hills ; 

— An  ea»tem  plant,  ingrafted  on  the  soil/ 

Was  tiird  for  ages  with  consuming  loil; 

No  tree  of  knowledge  wiili  forbidden  fruit. 

Death  in  the  taste,  and  ruin  at  the  root ; 

Yet  in  its  growth  were  good  and  evil  found. 

It  bless'd  the  planter,  but  it  cursed  the  ground ; 

While  with  vain  wealth  it  gorged  the  master's  hoard, 

.And  spread  with  manna  his  luxurious  !K>ard, 

Its  culture  was  perdition  to  the  slave, — 

It  aapp'd  bis  life,  and  llourish'd  on  his  grave. 

When  the  fierce  spoiler  from  remorseless  Spain 
Tasted  the  balmy  spirit  of  the  cane, 
(Already  had  his  rival  in  the  west 
From  the  rich  reed  ambrosial  sweetness  press'd). 
Dark  tiirough  his  thoughts  the  miser  purpose  roll'd 
To  turn  its  hidden  treasures  into  gold. 
But  at  his  breath,  by  pestilent  decay, 
The  Indian  tribes  were  swiftly  swept  away ; 
Siltacc  and  horror  o'er  the  isles  were  spread, 
Tlie  living  seem'd  the  spectres  of  the  dead. 
The  Spaniard  saw  ;  no  sigh  of  pity  stole. 
No  pang  of  conscience  touch'd  his  sullen  soul : 
The  tiger  weeps  not  o'er  the  kid ; — he  turns 
liis  flashing  eyes  abroad,  and  madly  burns 
For  nobl«r  victims,  and  for  warmer  blood : 
Thus  on  the  Carib  shore  the  tyrant  stood. 
Thus  cast  his  eyes  with  fury  o'er  the  tide, 
.4nd  far  beyond  the  gloomy  gulf  descried 
Devoted  Africa :  he  burst  away, 
And  with  a  yell  of  transport  grasp'd  his  prey. 

Wherv  the  stupendous  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
Cast  their  broad  shadows  o'er  the  realms  of  noon ; 

'  Tka  Case  U  nld  to  kave  been  fint  inoiplaaMd  from  Madeir* 
M  tk«  Brsslb,  by  tbc  PortagacM,  and  ariarwardt  Introduced  bj  ibo 
Sfniards  isto  tha  Caribbw  Uimmdi.—SM  abo  Urn  ai,  ithw. 


From  rude  Caffraria,  where  the  giraffes  browse. 

With  stately  heads,  among  the  forest  boughs. 

To  Atlas,  where  Numidian  lions  glow 

With  torrid  fire  beneath  eternal  snow : 

From  Nubian  hills,  that  hail  the  dawning  day, 

To  Guinea's  coast,  where  evening  fades  away, 

Regions  immense,  unsearchable,  unknown, 

Bask  in  the  splendour  of  the  solar  xonc; 

A  world  of  wonders,— where  creation  seems 

No  more  the  works  of  Nature,  but  her  dreams; 

Great,  wild,  and  beautiful,  beyond  control. 

She  reigns  in  all  the  freedom  of  her  soul ; 

Where  none  can  check  her  bounty  when  she  showers 

O'er  the  gay  wilderness  her  fruits  and  flowers; 

None  brave  her  fury,  when,  willi  whirlwind  breath. 

And  earthquake  step,  she  walks  abroad  with  death : 

O'er  boundless  plains  she  holds  her  fiery  flight, 

In  terrible  magnificence  of  light; 

At  blazing  noon  pursues  the  evening  breeze, 

Through  the  dun  gloom  of  realm-o'ershadowing  trees. 

Her  thirst  at  Nile's  mysterious  fountain  quells. 

Or  bathes  in  secrecy  where  Niger  swells 

An  inland  ocean,  on  whose  jasper  rocks 

With  shells  and  sea-flower-wrcaths  she  binds  her  locks: 

She  slept  on  isles  of  velvet  verdure,  placed 

Midst  sandy  gulfs  and  shoals  for  ever  waste ; 

She  guides  her  countless  flocks  to  chcrish'd  rills, 

And  feeds  her  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills; 

ller  steps  the  wild  bees  welcome  through  the  vale. 

From  every  blossom  tliat  embalms  the  gale; 

The  slow  unwieldy  river4iorse  she  leads 

Through  the  deep  waters,  o'er  the  pasturing  meads; 

.And  climbs  the  mountains  that  invade  the  sky, 

To  soothe  the  eagle's  nestlings  when  ihcy  cry. 

At  sun-set,  when  voracious  monsters  burst 

From  dreams  of  blood,  awaked  by  maddening  thirst; 

When  the  lorn  caves,  in  which  they  shrunk  from  light, 

Ring  with  wild  echoes  through  the  hideous  night; 

When  darkness  seems  alive,  and  all  the  air 

Is  one  tremendous  uproar  of  despair. 

Horror,  and  agony ; — on  her  they  call ; 

She  hears  their  clamour,  she  provides  for  all, 

Leads  the  light  leopard  on  his  eager  way. 

And  goads  the  gaunt  hyaena  to  his  prey. 


In  these  romantic  regions  man  grows  wild  ; 
Here  dwells  the  Negro,  nature's  outcast  child, 
Scorn'd  by  his  brethren;  but  his  mothers  eye. 
That  gazes  on  him  from  her  warmest  sky. 
Sees  in  his  ilczile  limbs  untutor'd  grace. 
Power  on  his  forehead,  beauty  in  his  face; 
Sees  in  his  breast,  where  lawless  passions  rove,. 
The  heart  of  friendship  and  the  home  of  love; 
Sees  in  his  mind,  where  desolation  reigns 
Fierce  as  his  cliuic,  uncultured  as  his  plains, 
A  soil  where  virtue's  fuirest  flowers  might  shoot, 
And  trees  of  sciuuce  bend  with  glorious  fruit; 
Sees  in  his  soul,  involved  with  thickest  night. 
An  emanation  of  eternal  light, 
Ordain'd,  'midst  siuAing  worlds,  his  dust  to  fire. 
And  shine  for  ever  when  the  stars  expire. 
Is  he  not  many  though  knowledge  never  shed 
ller  quickening  beams  on  .his  neglected  bead! 
Is  he  not  man,  though  sweet  religion's  voice 
Ne'er  bade  the  mourner  in  his  God  rejoice  ? 
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Is  he  not  man,  by  sin  and  suffering  tried  7 

Is  he  not  man,  for  whom  the  Saviour  diedT 

Belie  the  Negro's  powers ; — in  headlong  will, 

Christian !  Ay  brother  thou  shalt  prove  him  still : 

Itelie  his  virtues;  since  his  wrongs  began. 

His  follies  and  his  crimes  have  stampt  him  Man. 

The  Spaniard  found  him  such  :— the  island-race 
His  foot  had  spurn'd  from  earth's  insulted  face ; 
Among  the  waifs  and  foundlings  of  mankind, 
Abroad  he  look'd,  a  sturdier  stock  to  find ; 
A  spring  of  life,  whose  fbunlains  should  supply 
His  channels  as  he  drank  the  rivers  dry: 
That  stock  he  found  on  Afric's  swarming  plains. 
That  spring  he  open'd  in  the  Negro's  veins; 
A  spring,  exhauftdess  as  his  avarice  drew, 
A  slock  that  like  Prometheus'  vitals  grew 
Beneath  the  eternal  beak  his  heart  had  tore. 
Beneath  the  insatiate  thirst  that  drain'd  his  gore. 
Thus,  childless  as  the  Garibbeans  died, 
Afric's  strong  sons  the  ravening  waste  supplied ; 
Of  hardier  fibre  to  endure  the  yoke, 
And  self-renew'd  beneath  the  severing  stroke; 
As  grim  oppression  crosh'd  them  to  the  tomb. 
Their  fruitful  parent's  miserable  womb 
Tecm'd  with  fresh  myriads,  crowded  o'er  the  waves, 
Heirs  to  their  toil,  their  sufferings,  and  their  graves. 

Freighted  widi  curies  was  the  bark  that  bora 
The  spoilers  of  the  west  to  Guinea's  shore; 
Heavy  with  groans  of  anguish  blew  the  gales 
That  swell'd  that  fatal  bark's  returning  sails ; 
Old  Ocean  shrunk  as  o'er  his  surface  flew 
The  human  cargo  and  the  demon  crew. 
— Thenceforth,  unnumbered  as  the  waves  that  roU 
From  sun  to  sun,  or  pass  from  pole  to  pole, 
Outcasts  and  exiles,  from  their  country  torn. 
In  floating  dungeons  o'er  the  gulf  were  borne ; 
— The  valiant,  lieized  in  peril-daring  fight ; 
The  weak,  surprised  in  nakedness  and  night ; 
Subjects  by  mercenary  despots  sold; 
Victims  of  justice  prostitute  for  gold; 
Brothers  by  brothers,  friends  by  friends  betrayed  ; 
Snared  in  her  lover's  arms  the  trusting  maid ; 
The  faithful  wife  by  her  false  lord  estranged, 
For  one  wild  cup  of  drunken  bliss  exchanged ; 
From  the  brute-mother's  knee,  the  infant-boy, 
Kidnapp'd  in  slumber,  barter'd  for  a  toy ; 
The  father,  resting  at  hi$  father's  tree, 
Doom'd  by  the  son  to  die  beyond  the  sea : 
— All  bonds  of  kindred,  law,  alliance  broke, 
All  ranks,  all  nations  crouching  to  the  yoke; 
From  fields  of  light,  unshadow'd  climes,  that  lie 
Panting  beneath  the  sun's  meridian  eye; 
From  hidden  Ethiopia's  utmost  land ; 
From  Zaara's  fickle  wilderness  of  sand ; 
From  Congo's  biasing  plains  and  blooming  woods; 
I    From  Whidah's  hills,  that  gush  with  golden  floods; 
Captives  of  tyrant  power  and  dastard  wiles, 
Dispeopled  Africa,  and  gorged  the  isles. 
Loud  and  perpetual  o'er  the  Atlantic  waves. 
For  guilty  ages  roU'd  the  tide  of  slaves; 
A  tide  that  knew  no  fall,  no  turn,  no  rest, 
Gonsunt  as  day  and  night  from  east  to  west; 
Still  widening,  deepening,  swelling  in  its  course, 
With  boundless  ruin  and  resistless  force. 


Quickly  by  Spain's  alluring  fortune  fired. 
With  hopes  of  fame,  and  dreams  of  wealth 
Europe's  dread  powers  from  ignomiDions  case 
Started ;  their  pennons  stream'd  on  every  breos: 
And  still  where'er  the  vride  discoveries  spcead. 
The  cane  was  planted,  and  the  native  bled; 
While,  nursed  by  fiercer  suds,  of  nobler  raee. 
The  Negro  toil'd  and  perish'd  in  Us  plaee. 

First,  Lusitania,— she  whose  prows  bad  bone 
Her  arms  triumphant  round  the  car  of  mora. 
— Tum'd  to  the  setting  sun  her  bright  array, 
And  hung  her  trophies  o'er  the  couch  of  day. 

Holland, — whose  hardy  sons  roU'd  back  the  tea. 
To  build  the  halcyon-nest  of  liberty. 
Shameless  abroad  the  enslaving  flag  nnfori'd. 
And  reign'd  a  despot  in  the  younger  world. 

Denmark, — whose  roving  hordes,  in  baibanms  tiocs 
Fili'd  the  wide  North  with  piracy  and  crimes, 
Awed  every  shore,  and  taught  their  keels  to  sweep 
O'er  every  sea,  the  Arabs  of  the  deep, 
— Embark'd,  once  more  to  western  conquest  led 
By  Rollo's  spirit,  risen  from  the  dead. 

Gallia, — who  vainly  aim'd,  in  depth  of  night, 
To  hurl  old  Rome  from  her  Tarpeian  height 
(But  lately  laid,  with  unprevented  blow, 
The  thrones  of  kings,  the  hopes  of  freedom  ]oim)t 
— Rush'd  o'er  the  theatre  of  splendid  toils, 
To  brave  tlie  dangers  and  divide  the  spoils. 

Britannia, — she  who  scathed  flie  crest  of  Spain, 
And  won  the  trident  sceptre  of  the  main, 
When  to  the  raging  wind  and  ravening  tide 
She  gave  the  huge  Armada's  scatter'd  pride, 
Smit  by  the  thunder-wielding  hand  that  buried 
Her  vengeance  round  the  wave-encircled  world ; 
— Britannia  shared  the  glory  and  the  guilt,— 
By  her  were  Slavery's  island-altars  built, 
And  fed  with  human  victims;— while  the  cries 
Of  blood  demanding  vengeance  from  the  skies, 
Aasail'd  her  traders'  groveling  hearts  in  vain, 
— Hearts  dead  to  sympatliy,  alive  to  gain, 
Hard  from  impunity,  with  avarice  cold. 
Sordid  as  earth,  insensible  as  gold. 

Thiu  through  a  night  of  ages,  in  whose  shade 
The  sons  of  darkness  plied  the  infernal  trade, 
Wild  Africa  beheld  her  tribes,  at  home, 
In  battle  slain;  abroad,  condemn'd  to  roam 
O'er  the  salt  waves,  in  stranger-isles  to  bear 
(Forlorn  of  hope,  and  sold  into  despair), 
Through  life's  slow  journey,  to  its  dolorous  dose. 
Unseen,  unwept,  unutterable  woes. 
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Tbbbb  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 

Bdored  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside ; 

Where  brighter  tune  digpenae  serener  light. 

And  milder  moons  einparadiie  the  night; 

A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valour,  truth, 

lune-lulor'd  age,  and  Love-exalted  youth; 

The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  expl<M%s 

The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shores^ 

Views  not  a  realm  so  beautiful  and  fair, 

Hor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air; 

In  every  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul, 

Tonch'd  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole ; 

For  in  this  land  of  Heaven's  peculiar  grace. 

The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  race. 

There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 

A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest, 

Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 

Bis  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride. 

While  in  his  soflen'd  looks  benignly  blend 

The  aire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  firiend : 

Here  woman  reigns;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife, 

Screws  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of  life ; 

In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye, 

An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie; 

Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet. 

And  fire-side  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 

■  Where  shall  that  /am/,  that  spot  of  earth  be  found  ?• 

Art  thou  a  man? — a  patriot? — look  around; 

O,  thou  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam. 

That  land  thjr  ooontry,  and  that  spot  thy  home! 

Ob  Greenland's  rocks,  o'er  rude  Kamschatka's  plains, 
In  pale  Siberia's  desolate  domains ; 
When  the  wild  hunter  takes  bis  lonely  way. 
Tracks  through  tempestuous  snows  his  savage  prey. 
The  reindeer's  spoil,  the  ermine's  treasure  shares. 
And  feasts  his  famine  on  the  fat  of  bears; 
Or,  wrestling  with  the  might  of  raging  seas. 
Where  round  the  pole  the  eternal  billows  freeze. 
Plucks  from  their  jaws  the  stricken  whale,  in  vain 
Plnnging  down  headlong  through  the  whirling  main ; 
—His  wastes  of  ice  are  lovelier  in  his  eye 
Tlian  all  the  flowery  vales  beneath  the  sky, 
And  dearer  far  than  Caesar's  palace-dome. 
His  enrenft-sheller,  uid  his  coltage-hoibe. 

O'er  China's  garden-fields  and  peopled  floods; 
In  Califmriia's  pathless  worid  of  woods ; 
Round  Andes'  heights,  where  Winter,  from  his  throne,  . 
Looks  down  in  scorn  upon  the  summer  tone ; 
By  die  gay  borders  of  Bermuda's  isles. 
Where  Spring  with  everlasting  verdure  smiles, 
On  pure  Madeira's  vine-robed  hills  of  health ; 
In  Java's  swamps  of  pestilence  and  wealth ; 
Where  Babel  stood,  where  wolves  and  jackalls  drink, 
'Midst  weeping  willows,  on  Euphrates'  brink ; 
On  Garmd's  crest;  by  Jordan's  reverend  stream. 
Where  Canaan's  glories  vanish'd  like  a  dream; 
Where  Greece,  a  spectre,  haunts  her  heroes'  graves. 
And  Rome's  vast  ruins  darken  Tiber's  waves ; 


Where  broken-hearted  Switieriand  bewails 
Her  subject  mountains  and  dishonour'd  vales; 
Where  Albion's  rocks  exult  amidst  the  sea, 
Around  the  beauteous  isle  of  Liberty ; 
~Han,  through  all  ages  of  revolving  time, 
Unchanging  man,  in  every  varying  clime. 
Deems  his  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride. 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  worid  beside; 
His  home  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 

And  is  the  Negro  ontlaw'd  from  his  birth  ? 
Is  he  alone  a  stranger  on  the  eartli? 
Is  there  no  shed,  whose  peeping  roof  appears 
So  lovely  that  it  fills  his  eyes  with  tears? 
No  land,  whose  name,  in  exile  heard,  will  dart 
Ice  through  his  veins  and  lightning  through  his  heart? 
Ah  !  yes ;  beneath  the  beams  of  brighter  dkies, 
His  home  amidst  his  father's  country  lies; 
There  with  the  partner  of  his  soul  be  shares 
Love-mingled  pleasures,  love-divided  cares: 
There,  as  with  nature's  warmest  filial  fire, 
He  soothes  his  blind,  and  feeds  his  helpless  aire; 
His  children  sporting  round  his  hut  behold 
How  (hey  shall  cherish  him  when  he  is  old, 
Train'd  by  example  from  their  tenderesi  youth 
To  deeds  of  cliarity,  and  words  of  truth.  • 
— Is  he  not  blest  ?  Behold,  at  closing  day. 
The  negn>>village  swarms  abroad  to  play ; 
He  treads  the  dance  through  all  its  rapturous  rounds, 
To  the  wild  music  of  barbarian  sounds; 
Or,  stretch'd  at  ease,  where  broad  palmettos  shower 
Delicious  coolness  in  his  shadowy  bower, 
He  feasts  on  tales  of  vritchcraft,  that  give  birth 
To  breathless  wonder,  or  ecstatic  mirth : 
Yet  most  delighted,  when,  in  rudest  rhymes, 
The  minstrel  wakes  the  song  of  elder  times. 
When  men  were  heroes,  davcs  to  Beauty's  charms^ 
And  all  the  joys  of  life  were  love  and  arms. 
— Is  not  the  N^ro  blest?  His  generous  soil 
With  harvest-plenty  crowns  his  simple  toil ; 
More  than  his  wants  his  flocks  and  fields  afford  : 
He  loves  to  greet  the  stranger  at  his  board  : 
•  Tile  winds  were  roaring,  and  the  White  Han  fled ; 
The  rains  of  night  descended  on  his  head; 
The  poor  White  Man  sat  down  beneath  our  tree. 
Weary  and  fsint,  and  far  from  home  was  he  : 
For  him  no  mother  fills  with  milk  the  bowl. 
No  wife  prepares  the  bread  to  cheer  his  soul; 
— Pity  the  poor  While  Man  who  sought  our  tree; 
No  wife,  no  mother,  and  no  home  has  he.t 
Thus  sang  the  Negro's  daughters; — once  again, 
O  tli^t  the  poor  White  Man  might  hear  that  strain ! 

>  Dr  WlDWffboihsni  isfs,  ■  Tbe  respaot  wUch  the  AfrloBDs  pay  lo 
•tf  f*>^»  It  Twy  flml.— Om  of  the  wveiMt  iatalu  nLlch  can  b* 
oterad  to  an  African  is  to  apaok  diaraapootrally  of  hit  motbdr.o^ 
>  Tho  N«gro  raoa  it,  porhapt,  %hp  muM  pioliAc  of  all  thf  bannaa 
tpoclat.  Their  iahacy  and  yoaih  aro  aiaBvlariy  happy.— Tb« 
BMibart  ara  paialooataly  food  of  ihair  (ihiiiirea.*-~Gui.aBiraf'p 
TtmaU.—m*  Siriite  aia,'*  taJd  aiy  atiaadaat,  •*  boi  do  aot  can*  ay 
mother. '■—Th«  taao  aeatiaaai  I  foaad  aaiveraaliy  to  prvvail.— 
Oae  of  tha  firtt  lataoat  la  nbieb  the  MaadiagD  woaica  latiraci  tbeir 
chiidrea  it  the  prmetlet  of  truth.  It  wat  the  oaly  oooiolaiioa  for  a 
Nagro  iBOtbar,  wboae  too  had  beaa  aiardarad  by  tha  Uoort,  ibat 
tht poor  bo$  ked  moor  loU  a  <^«.>— PASfts't  Tmtolt.  Tha  dMcriplioa 
of  Afrioaa  life  and  aiaaaen  that  follows,  aad  tha  aoaf  of  iba  jVagiu'f 
daof  htan,  ate  oopiad  withoat  aiaflgotatioB  froB  iba  autbaatic  ae- 
coaatt  of  Maafo  Parke. 
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— Whether  the  Tictim  of  the  treacherous  Hoor, 
Or  froQi  the  Negro's  hospitable  door 
Spurn'd  as  a  spy  from  Europe's  hateful  clime. 
And  left  to  perish  for  thy  country's  crime; 
Or  destined  still,  when  all  thy  wanderings  cease, 
On  Albion's  lovely  lap  to  rest  in  peace; 
Pil(p-im !  in  heaven  or  earth,  where'er  thou  be. 
Angels  of  mercy  guide  and  comfort  thee  1 

Thus  lived  the  Negro  in  his  native  land. 
Till  Christian  cruisers  anchored  ou  his  strand  : 
Where'er  their  grasping  arms  tlie  spoilers  spread. 
The  Negro's  joys,  the  Negro's  virtues,  fled; 
Till,  far  amidst  the  wilderness  unknown. 
They  flourish'd  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  alone  : 
While  from  the  coast,  with  wide  and  wider  sweep. 
The  race  of  Mammon  dragg'd  across  the  deep 
Their  sable  victims,  to  that  western  bourn. 
From  which  no  traveller  niiglit  e'er  return. 
To  blazon  in  tlie  ears  of  future  slaves 
The  secrets  of  the  world  beyond  the  waves. 

When  the  loud  trumpet  of  eternal  doom 
Shall  break  the  mortal  bondage  of  the  tomb; 
When  with  a  mother's  pangs  the  expiring  earth 
Shall  bring  her  children  forth  to  second  birth; 
Then  shall  the  sea's  mysterious  caverns,  spread 
With  h  uman  relics,  render  up  their  dead  : 
Though  warm  with  life  the  heaving  surges  glow. 
Where'er  the  winds  of  heaven  were  wont  to  blow, 
In  sevenfold  phalanx  shall  the  rallying  hosts 
Of  ocean  sVumberers  join  their  wandering  ghosts, 
Along  the  melancholy  gulf,  that  roars 
From  Guinea  to  the  Caribbean  shores. 
Myriads  of  slaves,  that  perish'd  on  the  way. 
From  age  to  age  the  shark's  appointed  prey. 
By  livid  plagues,  by  lingering  tortures  sbin, 
Or  headlong  plunged  alive  into  the  main  ,  ■ 
Shall  rise  in  Judgment  from  their  gloomy  beds, 
And  call  down  vengeance  on  their  murderers'  heads* 

« On  ibU  snbject  the  following  Inuooe  of  alaMt  Incrwliblo 
enielty  wat  tabtlaatiaiad  in  a  rourt  of  jaatioe  :— 

■  la  tbit  T«ar  (i?^^).  oeriaiu  nndeiwrilcr*  detired  to  bo  beard 
agaiatt  Gr«(^n  and  oibcn  of  LiTorpool,  in  th«  caM  of  tliv  *hip 
Zong,  Capuin  Collingwood,  alleging  ibit  tbe  capuin  and  ofliien  of 
thn  Mid  Tmsol  threw  ororboard  one  bandred  and  ihirty^lwo  slaTea 
aliro  into  tboaea,  In  order  to  defraad  ibea,  by  claiming  tbe  valao 
of  ibe  uid  ilavea,  aa  if  they  bad  been  lott  in  a  natural  way.  In  the 
coarse  of  tbe  trial,  whicb  afterward*  came  on.  it  appearod  that  tbe 
slaTot  on  board  tbe  Zoog  were  very  lickly ;  tbat  tiity  of  tben  had 
already  died;  and  •everal  were  III.  and  likely  to  die,  when  tbo 
capuin  propoaed  to  Jaaet  Kabal,  the  nute,  and  other*,  to  throw 
•ereral  of  them  OTcrboard,  atating,  *  tbat  if  they  died  a  aatoral 
death,  tbe  Iom  would  fall  opon  the  owners  of  tbe  ihip,  bnt  that,  if 
they  were  thrown  into  the  lea,  it  wonld  fhll  upon  the  aoderwritert.' 
lie  telectad,  aooordingly,  one  bandred  and  thirtyHwo  of  tbe  inott  { 
•ickly  of  the  alavee.  Fifty-foar  of  theae  were  iamodiaiely  thrown 
oreri  oard,  and  forty-lwo  were.nade  to  be  parukera  of  their  fate  on 
the  •oooeeding  day.  In  tha  ooane  of  three  dayi  afterwards  tbe 
remaining  twenty-six  were  broaght  apon  deck,  to  complete  the 
nam  her  of  victims.  The  Srat  slataen  submitted  to  be  thrown  Into 
the  tea,  bat  tbo  real,  with  a  noble  resolaUoa,  wonld  not  safCsr  the 
ofSoen  to  tooch  (ham,  hat  lanped  after  their  eompanlons,  and 
shared  their  late. 

■  The   pli)a  wfaldi  was  set  np  la  behalf  of  this  atrocions  and 
nopaialleled  act  of  wickedneu  was,  that  the  captain  diioorered,  | 
when  be  made  the  proposal,  tbat  he  had  only  two  bandred  ga liens  , 
of  woter  on  board,  aad  that  he  had  missed  his  port.    It  was  proved, 
however,  la  answer  to  this,  that  no  one  had  lieen  pat  upon  short  | 
allowaaoe:  and  that,  as  if  Providence  had  determined  to  afford  an 
uneqniTocnl  proof  of  tbe  cnilt,  a  shower  of  rain  fell,  and  ooDtinned 


Yet  small  the  number,  and  the  fortune  bleaC, 
Of  those  who  in  the  stormy  deep  found  rat, 
Weigh'd  with  the  unremembcr d  millions  more. 
That  scaped  the  sea,  to  perish  on  llie  shore. 
By  the  slow  pan(^  of  solitary  care. 
The  earth-devouring  anguish  of  despair,  * 
The  broken  heart,  whicli  kindness  never  heals. 
The  home-sick  passion  which  tlie  Negro  feels. 
When  toiling,  fainting  in  the  land  of  canes. 
His  spirit  wanders  to  his  native  plains; 
His  little  lovely  dwelling  there  he  sees. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  his  paternal  trees. 
The  home  of  comfort : — then  before  Im  eveft 
The  terrors  of  captivity  arise. 

— T  was  night :— his  Inbcs  around  him  lay  at  rest. 
Their  mother  slumber'd  on  their  fattier  s  breast : 
A  yell  of  murder  rang  around  their  bed ; 
They  woke;  their  cottage  blazed;  the  victims  fled; 
Forth  sprang  the  ambusli'd  ruffians  on  their  prey. 
They  caii(jlit,  they  bound,  they  drove  them  fir  away; 
The  while  man  bought  them  at  the  mart  of  blood; 
In  pestilential  barks  they  cross'd  the  flood; 
Then  were  the  wretched  ones  asunder  torn. 
To  distant  isles,  to  sep.irate  bondage  borne. 
Denied,  thou(^h  sought  with  tears,  tbe  sad  relief 
That  misery  loves, — the  fellowship  of  grirf. 
The  Negro,  spoil'd  of  all  that  nature  gave 
To  frceborn  man,  thus  shrunk  into  a  slave. 
His  passive  limbs,  to  measured  tasks  confined, 
Obcy'd  the  impulse  of  another  mind ; 
A  silent,  secret,  terrible  control. 
That  ruled  his  sinews,  and  repress'd  ht«  soal. 
Not  for  himself  he  waked  at  morning-light, 
Toil'd  the  long  day,  and  sought  repose  at  night ; 
His  rest,  his  labour,  pastime,  sCrenglh,  and  health. 
Were  only  portions  of  a  master's  wealth ; 
His  love — O,  name  not  love,  where  Britons  doom 
The  fruit  of  love  to  slavery  from  the  womb ! 

Thus  spurn'd,  degraded,  trampled,  and  oppreas'd. 
The  Negro-exile  lan{;uish'd  in  the  West, 
With  nothing  left  of  life  but  hated  breath. 
And  not  a  hope  except  tbe  hope  in  death. 
To  fly  for  ever  from  the  Creole-strand, 
And  dwell  a  freeman  in  his  ^ther-land. 

Lives  there  a  savage  ruder  than  tbe  slave? 
— Cruel  as  deatli,  insatiate  as  the  grave, 

for  three  days,  immediately  after  the  soooad  lot  of  alavca  had 
destroyed,  by  means  of  which  thoy  might  have  illad  many  «f 
vessels  (a)  with  water,  and  ihas  have  prevaated  all  ■eeaaairy  far  the 
destruction  of  the  third. 

•  Mr  Sbsrpe  was  present  at  this  trial,  and  proenrwl  ihe>  axtaafln'c 
of  a  short-hand  writer  to  take  down  the  facia  whick  shoaM  eeow  aei 
in  the  coarse  of  it.  These  he  gave  to  the  pablic  nfint  aa»ds.  ■-- 
oommnnloated  Iham  also,  with  a  copy  of  the  trial,  ta  tho  LardaoTihs 
Admiralty,  as  tbe  gvardians  of  jnstica  upon  the  aaa*.  aad  la  tW 
Duke  of  Portland,  as  priadpal  mlaister  of  state.  No  aotica,  hewrvK. 
was  taken  by  any  of  these  of  tha  iofernmcloa  whicb  hnd  faaaa  Aw 
sent  them.>— CLAuaaoii's  HUtory  o/c4a  AUUtUu,  aia.,  pa^  9^— ST* 

*  The  Negmes  sometimes,  in  deop  and  irreooveimble  ■mtaaAsit. 
waste  themselves  away,  by  secretly  swallowiag  large  qaaatities  of 
earth.  It  Is  remarkable  that  •  aarth^ating,*  as  it  Is  <mlled,  is  aa 
ittJectiomM^  and  even  a  socfa/  malady  :  plaatatloas  haw  ban 
nally  almost  depopalated,  by  tha  slaves,  with  oim  ooasaai. 
tlwmselves  to  this  strange  practice,  whidt  speedily  briags  thim  i*  a 
miserable  and  premature  end. 

(a)  It  appeared  tbat  thay  filled  sis. 


THE  WEST  INDIES. 
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False  ms  the  ininds  that  round  his  veiiel  blow, 
Remorecleas  as  the  guLph  that  yawns  below, 
b  be  who  toils  upon  the  wafting  flood, 
A  Christian  broker  in  the  trade  of  blood: 
Boisterous  in  speech,  in  action  prompt  and  bold, 
He  buys,  he  tells, — he  steals,  he  kills,  for  gold. 
At  noon,  when  sky  and  ocean,  calm  and  clear, 
Bend  round  his  bark,  one  blue  unbroken  sphere ; 
When  dancing  dolphins  sparkle  through  the  brine, 
And  snnhram  circles  o'er  tlie  waters  shine ; 
He  sees  no  beauty  in  the  heaven  serene, 
Ko  soul-enchanting  sweetness  in  the  scene. 
Bat,  darkly  scowling  at  the  glorious  day, 
Curses  the  winds  that  loiter  on  their  way. 
When  swoln  with  hurricanes  the  billows  rise, 
To  meet  the  lightning  midway  from  the  skies; 
When  from  the  unburtlien'd  hold  his  shrieking  slaves 
Are  cmst,  at  midnight,  to  the  hungry  waves ; 
Not  for  his  victinis  strangled  in  the  deeps. 
Hot  for  his  crimes  the  harden'd  pirate  weeps, 
But  grimly  smiling,  when  tlie  storm  is  o'er, 
Counts  his  sure  gains,  and  hurries  back  for  more.* 

Lires  there  a  reptile  baser  than  the  slaye?' 
'• — Loathsome  as  death,  corrupted  as  the  grave. 
See  the  dull  Creole,  at  his  pompous  board, 
Attendant  vassals  cringing  round  their  loni: 
Satiate  with  food,  his  heavy  eyelids  close, 
Voluptnoos  minions  fan  him  to  repose ; 
Prone  on  the  noonday  couch  he  lolls  in  vain, 
Delirions  slumbers  rock  his  maudlin  brain; 
He  starts  in  horror  from  bewildering  dreams; 
Bis  bloodshot  eye  with  fire  and  frenzy  gleams. 
He  stalks  abroad ;  through  all  his  wonted  rounds, 
The  Ne^ro  trembles,  and  the  lash  resounds, 
And  cries  of  anguish,  shrilling  through  the  air. 
To  distant  fields  his  dread  approach  declare. 
Hark,  as  be  passes,  every  head  declined; 
Then  slowly  raised,— to  curse  him  from  behind. 
This  is  the  veriest  wretch  on  nature's  face, 
Own'd  by  no  country,  spum'd  by  every  race; 
The  tether 'd  tyrant  of  one  narrow  span. 
The  bloated  vampire  of  a  living  man. 
His  frame,— a  fungous  form,  of  dunghill  birth. 
That  tainU  the  air,  and  rou  above  the  earth : 
His  soul ; — has  he  a  soul,  whose  sensual  breast 
Of  selfish  passions  is  a  serpent's  nest? 
Who  follows,  headlong,  ignorant,  and  blind. 
The  va^ue  brute-instinct  of  an  idiot  mind ; 
Whose  heart,  'midst  scenes  of  suffering  senseless  grown, 
E'en  from  his  mothei's  lap  was  chill'd  lo  stone; 
Whose  torpid  pulse  no  social  feelings  move ; 
A  stranger  to  ibe  tenderness  of  love ; 
Hb  motley  haram  charms  his  gloating  eye, 
Where  ebon,  brown,  and  olive  beauties  vie ; 

'  8m  Note  I,  psfl.  16,  ooJ.  1. 

'The  ekartcc«r  of  the  CnoIs  PUoter  here  drawn  U  Jutlfled  both 
hy  reuon  and  but :  it  U  bo  itoatter  of  imafflnatioo,  tbonxh,  for  the 
oredh  of  baaen  aatera,  we  11M7  hope  thai  It  It  •  moaator  u  rare 
•■  It  b  ibochiag.  It  !•  the  doable  cane  of  aiavery  to  degrade  all 
who  ave  ooeMoned  with  It,  doimg  or  tuf/ering.  The  aJave  blouelf  1* 
Ae  lowest  io  the  wale  of  hoaiaB  beiae*,— except  the  •lavo^ealer. 
Br  PisKAav't  JVom  m  tk»  W«H  Imiin.  aad  Gapula  Stbomai'* 
Aatammi  •f  Smrimmmt,  afSoid  exavples  of  ihe  craelly,  i^Boraace.  tloik 
•ad  eeasaaltty  of  Creole  plaaian,  portlealarlj  ia  Hatch  Gniaaa, 
whidifally  eqnl  theepItoBO  of  vioa  aad  ahoatiaatloa  aKhihltad  ia 
IJaaa. 


His  children,  sprung  alike  from  sloth  and  vice, 

Are  bom  his  slaves,  and  loved  at  market  price. 

Has  fce  a  soul  ?— With  his  departing  breath, 

A  form  shall  hail  him  at  the  gates  of  death. 

The  spectre  Conscience,— shrieking  through  the  gloom, 

•  Han,  we  shall  meet  again  beyond  the  tomb.* 

O  Africa !  amidst  thy  children's  woes. 
Did  earth  and  heaven  conspire  to  aid  thy  foesT 
No,  thou  hadst  vengeance— From  thy  northern  shores 
Sallied  the  lawless  corsairs  of  the  Moors, 
And  back  on  Europe's  guilty  nations  hivl'd 
Thy  wrongs  and  sufferings  in  the  sister  world : 
Deep  in  thy  dungeons  Christians  clank'd  their  chains, 
Or  toil'd  and  perish'd  on  thy  parching  plains. 

But  where  thine  offspring  crouch'd  beneath  the  yoke. 
In  heavier  peals  the  avenging  thunder  broke. 
—Leagued  with  rapacious  rovers  of  the  main, 
Hayti's  barbarian  hunters  harass'd  Spain, » 
A  mammoth  race,  invincible  in  might. 
Rapine  and  mas«acre  their  dire  delight. 
Peril  their  element;- o'er  land  and  flood 
They  carried  fire,  and  quench'd  the  flames  with  blood ; 
Despairing  captives  hail'd  them  from  the  coasts; 
They  rush'd  to  conquest,  led  by  Carib  ghosts. 

Tremble,  Britannia!  while  thine  islands  tell 
The  appalling  mysteries  of  Obi's  spell; » 
The  wild  Maroons,  impregnable  and  free. 
Among  the  mountain-holds  of  liberty, 
Sudden  as  lightning  darted  on  their  foe. 
Seen  like  the  flash,  remember'd  like  the  blow. 

While  Gallia  boasu  of  dread  Marengo's  fight, 
And  Hohenlinden's  slaughter-deluged  night. 
Her  spirit  sinks;— the  sinews  of  the  brave. 
That  crippled  Europe,  shrunk  before  tlie  Slave ; 
The  demon-spectres  of  Domingo  rise, 
And  all  her  triumphs  vanish  from  her  eyes. 

God  is  a  Spirit,  veil'd  from  human  sight, 
In  secret  darkness  of  eternal  light; 
Through  all  the  glory  of  his  works  we  trace 
The  hidings  of  his  counsel  and  his  face; 
Nature,  and  time,  and  change,  and  fate  fidfil. 
Unknown,  unknowing,  his  mysterious  will ; 
Mercies  and  judgments  mark  him,  every  hour, 
Supreme  in  grace,  and  infinite  in  power : 
Oft  o'er  tlie  Eden-islands  of  the  West, 
In  floral  pomp,  and  verdant  beauty  drest. 
Roll  the  dark  clouds  of  his  awakcn'd  ire : 
— Thunder  and  eartliquake,  whirlwind,  flood,  and  fiie, 
'Midst  reeling  mountains  and  disparting  plains, 
Tell  the  pale  world, — ■  the  God  of  vengeance  reigns.* 

Nor  in  the  majesty  of  storms  alone,  ^ 
The  Eternal  makes  his  dread  displeasure  known ; 

^  Allodia^  to  the  freebooters  aad  baceaaeert  who  lofeaied  the 
Carlbbeao  teas  dariag  the  tlxieealh  aad  •eTeoteeath  oeatariet. 
aad  were  eqaally  raaowned  for  tLair  valoar  aad  bratality. 

'  See  Dallas'*  History  of  lit  Marvoms,  anoBf  the  laoaaMlas  of 
Jamaica ;  also,  Dr  Mosblbt's  Tromtlaa  em  Suymr, 

*  For  alaate  aad  afBictiof  details  of  the  orlgia  aad  progroii  of 
the  yellow  foTor  la  aa  iadividaal  sabject,  see  Dr  PiaaAao's  iVaMf 
ea  the  Wou  ludiot,  toI.  iii.  parUcaiarly  Leuer  XII,  la  which  the 
writer,  from  experieace,  deteribos  iu  homn  aad  saffBrlags. 
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At  his  command  the  pestilence  abhorred 
Spares  the  poor  slave,  and  smites  the  haughty  lord; 
While  to  the  tomb  he  sees  his  friend  consien'd. 
Foreboding  melancholy  sinks  his  mind/ 
Soon  at  his  heart  he  feels  the  monster's  fangs, 
They  tear  hb  vitals  with  convulsive  pangs : 
The  light  is  anguish  to  his  eye,  the  air 
Sepulchral  vapours  laden  with  despair; 
Now  frenxy-liorrors  rack  his  whirling  brain. 
Tremendous  pulses  throb  through  every  vera; 
The  firm  earth  shrinks  beneath  his  torture-bed, 
The  sky  in  ruins  rushes  o'er  his  head ; 
He  rolls,  he  rages  in  consuming  fires, 
Till  nature,  spent  with  agony,  expires. 


PART  IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  Moravian  Brethren.— Their  missions  in  Greenland, 
North  America,  and  the  West  Indies.— Christian  Ne- 
groes.— The  Advocates  of  the  Negroes  in  England. — 
Granville  Sharpe,— Clarkson,— Wilberforce,— Pitt,— 
Fox,— The  Nation  itself.— The  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade.— The  future  State  of  the  West  Indies,— of 
Africa,— of  the  Whole  World.— The  Millenium. 


Was  there  no  mercy,  mother  of  the  slave ! 

No  friendly  hand  to  succour  and  to  save, 

While  commerce  thus  thy  cap^ve  tribes  oppress'd, 

And  lowering  vengeance  linger'd  o'er  the  west? 

Yes,  Africa !  beneath  the  strangers  rod 

They  found  the  freedom  of  the  sons  of  God. 

When  Europe  languish'd  in  barbarian  gloom. 
Beneath  the  ghostly  tyranny  of  Rome, 
Whose  second  empire,  cowl'd  and  mitred,  burst 
A  phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  the  first; 
From  Persecution's  piles,  by  bigots  fired, 
Among  Bohemian  mountains  Truth  retired ; 
There,  'midst  rude  rocks,  in  lonely  glens  obscure. 
She  found  a  people  scatter'd,  scom'd,  and  poor, 
A  little  flock  through  quiet  valleys  led, 
A  Christian  Israel  in  the  desert  fed. 
While  ravening  wolves,  that  scorn'd  the  shepherd's  hand, 
Laid  waste  God's  heritage  through  every  land. 
With  these  the  lovely  exile  sojoum'd  long; 
Soothed  by  her  presence,  solaced  by  her  song. 
They  toil'd  through  danger,  trials,  and  distress, 
A  band  of  Virgins  in  the  wilderness. 
With  burning  lamps,  amid  their  secret  bowers, 
Counting  the  watches  of  the  weary  hours, 
In  patient  hope  the  Bridegroom's  voice  to  hear. 
And  see  his  banner  in  the  clouds  appear : 
But  when  the  morn  returning  chased  the  night, 
Tliese  stars,  that  shone  in  darkness,  sunk  in  light : 
Luther,  like  Phosphor,  led  the  conquering  day, 
His  meek  forerunners  waned,  and  pass'd  away.i 

I  Tbe  ooDtext  praoediDf  mad  followiof  ikia  liae  alladet  lo  tbe  oM 
BolMinlan  and  MorSTlaa  Brelbrea.  wbo  BoarUlMd  loof  before  the 
Rereraiation,  bat  afterward*  were  ainoat  loei  aneaf  tbe  proteatanU, 
till  tbe  beKiaaiag  of  the  eigbteeotb  oentary,  wben  ibeir  ancient 
epiteopal  cbnrch  waa  reTlred  in  LnaaiJa,  by  tome  refbfBe*  from 
Mortvia.— See  Cuavs't  Atiel*ml  and  Modern  ttUtoty  oftke  Breikrem. 


Ages  roll'd  by,  the  tnrf  perennial  bloom'd 
(fer  the  lorn  relics  of  those  saints  entomb'd ; 
No  miracle  proclaim'd  their  power  divine. 
No  kings  adom'd,  no  pilgrims  kiss'd  their  shrine ; 
Cold  and  forigotten  in  the  grave  they  slept  : 
But  God  remembeff'd  them :— llieir  Father  kept 
A  faithful  remnant;— o'er  their  native  clime 
His  Spirit  moved  in  his  appointed  time; 
The  race  revived  at  his  almighty  breath, 
A  seed  to  serve  him,  from  the  dust  of  death. 
«  Go  fortli,  my  sons,  through  heathen  realms  proclaim 
Mercy  to  Sinners  in  a  Saviour's  name:* 
Thus  spake  the  Lord ;  they  heard,  and  they  obcy'd; 
— Greenland  lay  wrapt  in  nature's  heaviest  shade; 
Thither  the  ensign  of  the  cross  they  bore; 
The  gaunt  barbarans  met  them  on  the  shore; 
With  joy  and  wonder  hailing  from  afar. 
Through  polar  storms,  the  light  of  Jacob's  star. 

Where  roll  Ohio's  streams,  Missouri's  floods. 
Beneath  the  umbrage  of  eternal  woods. 
The  Red  Man  roam'd,  a  hunter-warrior  wild; 
On  him  the  everlasting  Gospel  smiled ; 
His  heart  was  awed,  confounded,  pierced,  subdued. 
Divinely  melted,  moulded,  and  renew'd ; 
The  bold  base  savage,  nature's  liarshest  clod. 
Rose  from  the  dust  the  image  of  his  God. 

And  thou,  poor  Negro!  scom'd  of  all  mankind; 
Thou  dumb  and  impotent,  and  deaf  and  blind  ; 
Thou  dead  in  spirit !  toil-degraded  slave, 
Crush'd  by  tlie  curse  on  Adam  lo  the  grave; 
The  messengers  of  peace,  o'er  land  and  sea. 
That  sought  the  sons  of  sorrow,  stoop'd  to  thee. 
— The  captive  raised  his  slow  and  sullen  eye ; 
He  knew  no  friend,  nor  deem'd  a  friend  was  aigii. 
Till  the  sweet  tones  of  Pity  touch'd  bis  ears. 
And  Mercy  bathed  his  bosom  with  her  tears ; 
Strange  were  those  tones,  to  him  those  tears  were 
He  wept  and  wonder'd  at  the  mighty  cltan^ 
Felt  the  quick  pang  of  keen  compunction  dart. 
And  heard  a  small  still  whisper  in  his  heart, 
A  voice  from  heaven,  that  bade  the  ootcast 
From  shame  on  earth  to  glory  in  tbe  skies. 

From  isle  to  isle  the  welcome  tidings  ran; 
The  slave  that  beard  them  started  into  man  : 
Like  Peter,  sleeping  in  his  chains,  he  la^, — 
The  angel  came,  his  night  was  tum'd  to  day; 
•  Arise !»  his  fetters  fall,  his  slumbers  flee; 
He  wakes  to  life,  he  springs  to  liberty. 

No  more  to  demon-gods,  in  hideous  forms, 
He.pray'd  for  earthquakes,  pestilence  and 
In  secret  agony  devour'd  the  earth. 
And,  while  he  spared  his  mother,  cursed  his  birth :  ■ 

Htuoriet  of  tbe  mlMleBt  of  tbe  Ireibrea  in  Greealaad,  llat«& 
America,  and  tbe  Weti  lodiet,  bare  been  pahHabad  {■  C«t«Mn;: 
tboM  of  tbe  two  former  haTO  been  tmotlated  Into  ■agfinb.— Ste 
CaANn't  Bisiorg  of  GrtenUmi.  and  LoaailL's  Jitawry  •/ i 
amomj  tkt  ImHtm$  Im  NertA  Amurlea.  It  ta  only  Joatiee 
tivm,  tbai  Cbrbtlnat  of  otber  denominations  bave 
lelTea  wfib  great  •neoem  in  tbe  eoaveraion  of  ibe  nof naa.  ^ 
Invidloos  prefefaooa  !•  Intended  to  be  glren  to  tbe  ■oravlnM;  bac 
knowing  tbem  beat,  tbe  anibor  pnrtlcnkrlaMl  ikia  aedMy. 
*  See  Notes  pag.  i6. 
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THE  >VEST  INDIES. 


To  Heaven  the  Chriadan  Ncigro  WDt  hit  ti^lu, 
In  uMming  tows  and  ereniD^  uerifice; 
He  prayed  for  bleauDgs  to  descend  on  thoie 
«Thac  dealt  to  him  the  cup  of  many  woet  j 
Thon^l  of  hit  home  in  Africa  fbriom; 
YcC,  while  be  wept,  rejoiced  that  he  waa  born. 
5o  longer  burning  with  unholy  firet. 
He  wallow'd  in  the  dott  of  bate  detiret; 
Ennobling  virtue  lix'd  bis  hopes  above, 
EnUrged  bis  heart,  and  sanctified  hit  love  : 
With  humble  slept  the  patht  of  peace  be  trod, 
A  happy  pilgrinv  for  he  walk'd  with  God. 

Still  slowly  spread  the  dawn  of  life  and  day, 
In  death  and  darkoeas  pagan  myriads  lay  : 
Stronger  and  heavier  chains  than  those  that  bind 
The  captive's  limbt,  enthraH'd  his  abject  mind ; 
The  yoke  of  man  his  neck  indignant  bore, 
The  yoke  of  sin  hit  willing  spirit  wore. 


Meanwhile,  among  the  great,  the  brave,  the  free. 
The  raatcbleas  race  of  Albion  and  the  sea. 
Champions  arose  to  plead  the  Negro's  cause; 
In  the  wide  breach  of  violated  laws. 
Through  which  the  torrent  of  injustice  roH'd, 
They  stood : — with  leal  unconquerably  bold. 
They  raised  their  voices,  stretch'd  their  arms  to  save 
From  chains  the  freeman,  from  despair  the  slave; 
The  exile's  heart-sick  anguish  to  assuage, 
And  rescue  Afric  from  the  spoiler's  rage. 
She,  miserable  mother,  from  the  shore. 
Age  after  age,  beheld  the  barks  that  bore 
Her  tribes  to  bondage : — with  distraction  wrung. 
Wild  as  the  lionets  that  seeks  her  young. 
She  flash'd  unheeded  lightnings  from  her  eyes; 
Her  inmost  deserts  echoing  to  her  cries; 
Till  agony  the  seme  of  suffering  stole. 
And  stem  unconteiont  grief  benumb'd  her  soul. 
So  Niobe,  when  all  her  race  were  slain. 
In  ecstasy  of  woe  forgot  her  pain  : 
G>ld  in  her  eye  serenest  horror  shone. 
While  pitying  Nature  soothed  her  into  stone. 

Thus  Africa,  entranced  with  sorrow,  stood. 
Her  fix'd  eye  gleaming  on  the  restless  flood : 
—When  S^harpe,  on  proud  Briunnia's  chartered  shore,  * 
From  Lybian  limbs  the  unsanction'd  fetters  tore. 
And  uugbt  the  world,  that  while  the  rulet  the  waves, 
Her  soil  is  freedom  to  the  feet  of  slaves : 
—When  Clarkson  his  victorious  course  began, ' 
Coyielding  in  the  cause  of  God  and  man, 
WiK,  patient,  persevering  to  the  end, 
Ro  guile  could  thwart,  no  power  his  purpose  bend. 
He  rose  o'er  Afric  like  the  sun  in  smiles,— 
Be  rests  in  glory  on  the  western  isles  : 
— When  Wilberforce,  the  minister  of  grace. 
The  new  Las  Casas  of  a  ruin'd  race,  ^ 

'  GnaTllta  8kmrf»,  Eaq.  sIm  ra  «ira(||l«  of  SMny  jMrc,  sctiBft 
nikerlty  mad  pr«c»J«ol,  esublithed  in  o«r  ooaru  of  Jutloe  the 
l^tftiu  CmmtHtmtiim,  tbiit  tk«r«  art  oo  sUTm  in  ED(|laod,  and  that 
tka  fcct  of  a  Kccro  belag  foood  in  ihic  ooaotry  is  of  Itsolf  •  proof 
ihM  bo  b  a  frooMB. 

'  No  poaagfrle  whidh  s  coMeioatloat  writer  ou  boitew.  or  a 
Ma  aay  roeelTO,  will  be  doenod  extroTojpint  for  the  modctt 

letttt  of  Mr  ClarliMO.  by  thote  who  are  aoqoalatad  wllb  hi«  ia- 

awa.    fce   Ma  HUmnf  af  lk»  AhelMom,  etc,  a  voJa. 

*  The  aaibor  of  thia  pooa  coofeaaet  hJoMelf  asder  aMvy  obilga- 


With  angel-might  opposed  the  rage  of  hell. 
And  fought  like  Michael,  till  the  dragon  fell ; 

Uooa  to  Mr  Wllberforoe't  eloqoeat  letter  od  the  Abolitloa  of  the 
Slare  Trade,  addreated  «o  the  Freeholdora  of  Yorhihlro,  oad  pah* 
ilthed  la  i8e7,  pra^ioM  M  Um  declaJoa  of  the  qoeatioa.  Lat  Caaas 
has  been  aocosed  of  beiag  m  pnmofr,  if  oot  the  origlmat  prvjae/or, 
of  the  iNegro  SlaTa  Trade  to  the  West  ladles.  The  Abbrf  Gretoire 
soaM  years  tfo  published  a  defaace  of  this  great  and  food  aaa 
against  the  degradlag  impoutioa.  The  foilowleg,  asoeg  other  ar- 
gaaeais  which  headvaaeaa,  are  well  worthy  of  ooasideratloo. 

The  alave  trade  betweea  Africa  aad  the  West  Indies  eomaeaoed. 
aooordiag  to  Uorran  hi  ■■self,  the  Srst  aad  indeed  tbe  ooly  aocnser 
of  Las  Caaaa,  aiaoieea  yeara  before  tbe  epoch  of  his  pretended 
project. 

Herrera  (froaa  wheat  e«hor  aethers  hoTe  negligeatly  ukea  the 
fact  for  granted,  oa  his  hare  word)  does  not  qnote  a  siagie  aa- 
ihority  in  support  of  hts  assertloa,  that  Las  Cusaa  reooaunendod  the 
Fniporiatioa  of  Negroes  into  Bispaalola.  The  charge  Itself  was  yirsi 
published  ihlrfy-ive  years  after  the  death  of  Las  Casaa.  All  writers 
antecedent  to  Uerrara,  and  ooatemporary  with  bias,  are  slloat  oa 
the  subject,  although  soTeral  of  these  wera  the  avowed  eaemles  of 
Las  Casas.  Herrora  s  Teracity  on  other  points  is  auch  dicputed, 
and  he  displays  Tielent  prejudices  against  the  man  whom  he  ac- 
cuses. It  may  be  added,  that  be  was  greatly  indebted  to  him  iar 
informatioa  as  an  historian  of  the  ladies. 

la  the  numerous  writings  of  Laa  Cases  himself,  sUU  extant, 
there  is  aoi  one  word  In  fuToor  of  slavary  of  any  hlad,  hnt  they 


abonnd  with  meson ing  and  invectiTe  aipiinst  it  in  every  shapo ;  and, 
among  bis  eloquent  appeals,  and  comprehensiTO  plans  on  behalf  of 
the  opprrssed  InJIans,  there  Is  not  a  solitary  bint  in  roeommea- 
daiion  of  the  African  Slave  Trade.  He  only  twice  meatioas  the  Ne- 
groes throngh  all  bis  multifarious  writings;  in  one  Instance  he 
merely  naaws  them  as  living  in  the  Islands  (In  a  manuscript  la  the 
.Naiioaal  Library  at  Paria) ;  aad  In  the  same  work  he  proposes  ae 
other  remedy  for  the  miseries  of  the  aboriginal  lahabiuata,  than 
tbe  sapprassioa  of  the  repartimienim,  or  divisions  of  ^9  people,  with 
the  soil  on  which  they  were  born.  In  another  menuwial,  aftard^ 
iailiag  at  great  length  tbe  measures  which  onght  to  he  porsaed  for 
■he  redress  of  the  Indians  (tba  propor  opportunity,  eerialnly,  to 
advocate  the  ?togro  Slave  Trade,  if  be  approved  of  it),  he  adda,<— 
'  The  Indians  are  not  more  tormented  by  tbeir  masters  and  tbe 
different  public  ofBcers,  than  by  their  servants  amd  bf  the  iVcf rn«f.« 

The  origiaai  aocusaiion  of  Las  Casas,  transUted  from  the  words 
of  Derrera.  is  as  follows :— •  The  licentiate  Bartholomew  Laa  Caaaa, 
lierceiving  that  his  plaas  experieacod  oa  all  sides  groat  difBoaltieat 
and  that  the  expeciaiiuns  which  he  had  formed  from  his  connexion 
with  the  High  Chaaoellor,  and  the  favourable  oplaloa  the  latter 
eateruiaod  of  him,  had  not  produced  any  effect,  projected  other 
expedients,  soch  as,  M  preemre/or  the  CtuiUlams  etmUithed  te  ike 
Indlei  a  cargo  of  IS'egruei,  to  relieve  the  ladians  in  the  culture  of 
tbe  anrth  end  the  labour  of  tbe  mioes ;  also  to  obtain  m  fremtmimher 
o/m-erkimg  ai^a  (from  Enro,>o),  who  should  pass  over  Into  these  r^ 
gions  with  oeriaia  prlTlloges,  aad  oa  oariaia  ooadlUoas,  whick  ho 
detailed.* 

Let  this  statement  be  compared  with  Dr  Robertson's  most  exSf- 
gonted  aooount,  avowedly  talten  from  Herrera  alone,  and  let  every 
man  jndge  for  himself,  whether  one  of  tbe  most  lealous  and  Ind^ 
fatigable  advocates  of  freedom  that  ever  exiated,  ■  while  he  con- 
tended earnestly  for  tbe  liberty  of  the  people  bora  la  oae  qaartar 
of  the  globe.  Uboured  to  enslave  the  Inbablunts  of  another  regioa, 
and,  in  his  real  to  save  the  Americans  from  the  yoke,  pronounced 
it  to  be  latpfwlami  expedient  to  Impose  ona  ttitt  keaeler  on  the  Af- 
ricaas.*— RoaaavsoK's  Htuory  of  America,  Vol.  I,  Part  111.  Bat  the 
circumstance  eemmected  bif  Dr  Roherttam  wUh  tkU  $mppemi  eektme  ci 
Las  Casas  is  nuwarraateJ  by  any  authority,  and  makaa  his  own  of 
no  value.  Be  adds,—  *  The  plan  of  Las  Cases  was  adopted.  Charles 
V  granted  a  patent  to  one  of  bis  PIi*mith  favourites,  oonttlning  an 
exclusive  right  of  importing  four  thousaad  ne«roea  Into  America.* 
Herrora,  tbe  only  author  whom  br  Robertson  pretends  to  follow, 
does  not.  In  aay  place,  associate  bis  random  charge  agaiast  Las  Ca- 
sas with  this  acknowledged  aad  mo«t  iafemous  act.  The  crime  of 
havlag  6rtt  recommended  the  importation  of  African  slaves  into 
tbe  American  Islands  is  ottrlbntod,  by  three  writers  of  the  life  of 
Cardinal  Ximeaes  (who  randered  himself  illastrlous  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  trade  in  its  infancy),  to  Chferret,  aad  by  two  others  to 
the  Flemttk  aoiUlty  themselrei,  who  obtained  the  monopoly  aforc- 
meaiioaod,  and  which  was  sold  to  some  ■  Genoese  aaer^anta  for 
aS.ooo  ducau:  and  dug  wera  the  firti  who  bronght  into  a  regular 
form  that  commerce  for  slaves  between  Africa  aad  AsMrlon,  which 
has  since  been  curried  on  to  such  an  amating  exteat.*— It  la  nnne- 
oeasary  to  say  mora  oa  this  saly'eet.— A  iraaslatioa  of  Gragoln'a  d^ 
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—When  Pitt,  rapreme,  amid  the  senate,  rose 

The  Nepro'ii  friend,  among  the  Negro's  foet; 

Yet  while  his  tone  Like  heaven's  high  thunder  broke, 

No  fire  descended  to  consume  the  yoke : 

— When  Fox,  all-cloquent,  for  freedom  stood. 

With  speech  resistless  as  the  voice  of  blood. 

The  voice  that  cries  through  all  the  patriot's  veins, 

When  at  his  feet  his  country  groans  in  chains  ; 

The  voice  that  whispers  in  the  mother^s  breast. 

When  smiles  her  infant  in  his  rosy  rest; 

Of  power  to  bid  the  storm  of  passion  roll, 

Or  touch  with  sweetest  tenderness  the  soul. 

He  spake  in  vain ;— till,  with  his  latest  breath, 

He  broke  the  apcU  of  Africa  in  death. 

The  Muse  to  whom  the  lyre  and  lute  belong, 
Whose  song  of  freedom  is  her  noblest  song, 
The  lyre  with  awful  indignation  swept, 
O'er  the  sweet  lute  in  silent  sorrow  wept, 
—When  Albion's  crimes  drew  thunder  from  her  tongue, 
—When  Afric's  woes  o'erwhelm'd  her  while  she  sung, 
Lamented  Cowper!  in  thy  path  I  tread ; 
O !  that  on  me  were  thy  meek  spirit  slicd  ! 
The  woes  that  wring  my  bosom  once  were  thine ; 
Be  all  thy  virtues,  all  thy  genius,  mine  ! 
Peace  to  thy  soul  1  thy  God  thy  portion  be ; 
And  in  his  presence  may  I  rest  with  thee ! 

Quick  at  the  call  of  Virtue,  Freedom,  Truth, 
Weak  withering  Age  and  strong  aspiring  Youth 
Alike  the  expanding  power  of  pity  felt; 
The  coldest,  hardest  hearts  began  to  melt; 
From  breast  to  breast  the  flame  of  justice  glow'd ; 
Wide  o'er  its  banks  the  Nile  of  mercy  flow'd; 
Through  all  the  iale  the  gradual  waters  swell'd; 
Mammon  in  vain  the  encircling  flood  rcpell'd; 
O'erthrown  at  length,  like  Pharaoh  and  his  host, 
His  shipwreck'd  hopes  lay  scattcr'd  round  the  coast. 

High  on  her  rock  in  solitary  state. 
Sublimely  musing,  pale  Britannia  sate  : 
Her  awful  forehead  on  her  spear  reclined. 
Her  robe  and  tresses  streaming  with  the  wind; 
Chill  through  her  frame  foreboding  tremors  crept; 
The  Mother  thought  upon  her  sons,  and  wept: 
— She  thought  of  Nelson  in  the  battle  slain, 
And  his  last  signal  beaming  o'er  the  main;' 
In  Glory's  circling  arms  the  hero  bled, 
While  Victory  bound  the  laurel  on  his  head; 
At  once  immortal,  in  both  worlds,  became 
His  soaring  spirit  and  abiding  name ; 
—She  thought  of  Pitt,  heart-broken  on  his  bier ; 
And  «  O  my  Country!*  echoed  in  her  ear; 
—She  thou{>ht  of  Fox ;— she  heard  him  faintly  speak, 
His  parting  breath  grew  cold  upon  her  cheek, 
His  dying  accents  trembled  into  air; 
•  Spare  injured  Africa !  the  Negro  spare!* 

She  started  from  her  trance  '. — and  round  the  ahore, 
Beheld  her  supplicating  sons  once  more 
Pleading  the  suit  so  long,  so  vainly  tried, 
Reuew'd,  resisted,  promised,  pledged,  denied, 

feaee  of  Lm  Cams  was  pabllthcd  Id  iSol,  hj  H.  D.  Synooda,  Pt< 
wrnoaier-Row. 
'  ■  Engbad  expacts  eTflry  nan  to  do  hU  dvty.* 


The  Negro's  claim  to  all  his  Maker  gave. 

And  all  the  tyrant  raviah'd  from  the  ahiTe. 

Her  yielding  heart  eonfesnTd  the  rightaom  claim. 

Sorrow  had  soflen'd  it,  and  love  o'ercame; 

Shame  flushed  her  noble  cheek,  her  boaom  bnra'd; 

To  helpless,  hopeless  Africa  she  tam'd ; 

She  saw  her  sister  in  the  mourner's  hice. 

And  rush'd  with  tears  into  her  dark  embrace: 

•  All  hail  !•  exclaim'd  the  empress  of  the  sea,- 

■  Thy  chains  are  broken — Africa,  be  free!* 

Muse !  take  the  harp  of  prophesy : — behold ! 
The  glories  of  a  brighter  age  unfold : 
Friends  of  the  outcast!  view  the  accomplish'd plan. 
The  Negro  towering  to  the  height  of  man. 
The  blood  of  Romans,  Saxons,  Gauls,  and  Danes, 
Swell'd  the  rich  fountain  of  the  Briton's  veins; 
Unmingled  streams  a  warmer  life  impart. 
And  quicker  pulses,  to  the  Nero's  heart : 
A  dusky  race,  beneath  the  evening  sun, 
Shall  blend  their  spousal  currents  into  one : 
Is  beauty  bound  to  colour,  shape,  or  air? 
No;  God  created  all  his  offspring  fair. 
Tyrant  and  slave  their  tribes  shall  never  see. 
For  God  created  all  his  offspring  free ; 
Then  Justice,  leagued  with  Mercy,  from  above. 
Shall  reign  in  all  the  liberty  of  love; 
And  the  sweet  shores  beneath  the  balmy  vmeat 
Again  shall  be  «  the  islands  of  the  blesi.* 

Unutterable  mysteries  of  fiate 
Involve,  O  Africa  1  thy  future  slate. 
— On  Niger's  banks,  in  lonely  beauty  wild, 
A  Negro-mother  carols  to  her  child  : 
•  Son  of  my  widow'd  love,  my  orphan  joy! 
Avenge  thy  fathers  murder,  O,  my  boy!» 
Along  those  banks  the  feariess  imjfknt  strays. 
Bathes  in  the  stream,  among  die  eddies  plays; 
See  the  boy,  bounding  through  the  eager  race ; 
The  Berce  youth,  shouting  foremost  in  the  chase^ 
Drives  llie  grim  lion  from  his  ancient  woods, 
And  smites  the  crocodile  amidst  his  floods. 
To  giant  strength  in  unshorn  aianAooif  grown. 
He  haunts  the  wilderness,  he  dwells  alone. 
A  tigress  witli  her  whelps  to  seise  him  sprung; 
He  tears  the  mother,  and  he  tames  the  youn^ 
In  the  drear  cavern  of  their  native  rock ; 
Thither  wild  slaves  and  fell  banditti  6ock : 
He  heads  their  hordes;  they  bunt,  like  torrid  ran. 
In  death  and  devastation  o'er  the  plains; 
Stronger  and  bolder  grovrs  his  mflian  band. 
Prouder  his  heart,  more  terrible  his  hand. 
He  spreads  his  banner ;  crowding  from  afar. 
Innumerable  armies  rush  to  war; 
Resistless  as  the  pillar'd  whirlwinds  fly 
O'er  Libyan  sands,  revolving  to  the  sky. 
In  fire  and  wrath  through  every  realm  ibey  mn; 
Where  the  noon-shadow  shrinks  beneath  the  son; 
Till  at  the  Conqueror's  feet,  from  sea  to  sea, 
A  hundred  nations  bow  the  servile  knee. 
And  throned  in  nature's  unreveal'd  domains^ 
The  Jenghis  Khan  of  Africa  he  reigns. 

Dim  through  the  night  of  these  tcmpestaoitt  yeaxs 
A  Sabbath  dawn  o'er  Africa  appears; 
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Then  shaM  her  neck  from  Europe's  yoke  be  freed, 
And  healing  arts  to  hideous  arms  succeed; 
At  home  fraternal  hoods  her  trihes  shall  hind, 
Commerce  abroad  espouse  them  with  mankind, 
While  Truth  shall  build,  and  pure  Religion  bless 
The  church  of  God  amidst  the  wildemc 


Nor  in  the  isle  and  Africa  alone 
Be  the  Redeemer's  cross  and  triumph  known  : 
Father  of  Mercies',  speed  the  promised  hour; 
Thy  kingdom  come  with  all-restoring  power; 
Peace,  virtue,  knowledge,  spread  from  pole  to  pole, 
As  round  the  world  the  ocean  waters  roll ! 


—Hope  waits  the  morning  of  celestial  light : 

Time  plumes  his  wings  for  emiasdng  flight; 

Unchanging  seasons  have  their  march  begun ; 

Hillenial  years  are  hastening  to  the  sun ; 

Seen  through  thick  clouds,  by  Faith's  transpiercing 

eyes, 
The  New  Creation  shines  in  purer  skies. 
— AIL  hail ! — the  age  of  crime  and  suffering  ends; 
The  reign  of  righteousness  from  hearen  descends; 
Vengeance  for  ever  sheathes  the  afflicting  sword; 
Death  is  destroy'd,  and  Paradise  restored; 
Man,  rising  from  the  ruins  of  his  Ml, 
Is  one  with  God,  and  God  is  All  in  All. 


^tit  Wlotlti  ttttovt  tbt  jfljoolr. 


PREFACE. 


TsKaa  is  no  authentic  history  of  the  world  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Deluge,  besides  that  which  is  found  in 
the  first  chapters  of  Genesis.  lie,  therefore,  who  fixes 
the  date  of  a  fictitious  narrative  within  that  period,  is 
under  obligation  to  no  other  authority  whatever  for 
conformity  of  manners,  events,  or  even  localities :  he 
has  full  power  to  accommodate  these  to  his  peculiar 
purpoaeSi,  observing  only  such  analogy  as  shall  consist 
with  the  brief  information  contained  in  the  sacred 
records,  concerning  mankind  in  the  earliest  ages.  The 
present  writer  acknowledges,  that  he  has  exercised  this 
undoubted  right  with  great  freedom.  Success  alone 
sanctions  bold  innovation :  if  he  has  succeeded  in  what 
be  has  attempted,  he  will  need  no  ai^umenis  to  justify 
it;  if  he  has  miscarried,  none  will  avail  him.  Those 
who  imagine  that  he  has  exhibited  the  antediluvians  as 
naore  skilful  in  arts  and  arms  than  can  be  supposed,  in 
their  stage  of  society,  may  read  the  Eleventh  Book  of 
PAaADissLosT: — and  those  who  think  he  has  made  the 
religion  of  the  Patriarchs  too  evangelical,  may  read  tlie 
Twelfth. 

With  respect  to  the  penonages  and  incidents  of  his 
story,  the  Author  having  deliberately  adopted  them, 
under  the  conviction,  that  in  the  characters  of  the  one 
he  was  npt  stepping  out  of  human  nature,  and  in  the 
constmction  of  the  other  not  exceeding  the  limits  of 
poetical  probability, — he  asks  no  favour,  he  deprecates 
no  censare,  on  behalf  of  either;  nor  shall  the  facility 
with  which  •  much  malice  and  a  little  wit>  might  turn 
into  ridicule  every  line  that  he  has  written,  deter 
him  from  leaving  the  whole  to  the  mercy  of  general 


Bol, — here  is  a  large  web  of  fiction  involving  a  small 
fact  of  Scripture !  Nothing  could  justify  a  work  of  this 
kind,  if  it  were,  in  any  way,  calculate  to  impose  on 
the  credulity,  pervert  the  principles,  or  corrupt  the 
affections  of  its  approvers.  Here,  then,  the  appeal  lies 
to  conscience  rather  than  to  taste;  and  the  decision  on 
this  point  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  the  Poet 
than  lib  name  among  men,  or  his  interests  on  earth. 
It  was  hb  design,  in  this  composition,  to  present  a  si- 
militude of  evenCB,  that  might  be  imagined  to  have  hap- 
pened in  the  first  age  of  the  worlds  in  which  such 


Scripture-characters  as  are  introduced  would  probably 
have  acted  and  spoken  as  they  are  here  made  to  act 
and  speak.  The  story  is  told  as  a  parable  only;  and 
iu  value,  in  this  view,  must  be  determined  by  iu  moral, 
or  rather  by  its  religious  influence  on  the  mind  and  on 
the  heart.  Fiction  though  it  be,  it  is  the  fiction  that  re- 
presents Truth;  and  that  it  Truth, —  Truth  in  the 
essence,  though  not  in  the  name;  Truth  in  the  spirit, 
though  not  in  the  letter. 


TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  A  DEPARTED  FRIEND. 

Many,  my  friend,  have  moum'd  for  Thee, 

And  yet  shall  many  mourn, 

Long  as  thy  name  on  earth  shall  be 

In  sweet  remembrance  borne. 

By  those  who  loved  Thee  here,  and  love 

Thy  spirit  still  in  realms  above. 

For  while  thine  absence  they  deplore, 

T  is  for  themselves  they  weep; 

Though  they  behold  thy  face  no  more. 

In  peace  thine  ashes  sleep, 

And  o'er  the  tomb  they  lift  their  eye, 

Thou  art  not  dead,  Thou  couldst  not  die. 

In  silent  anguish,  O  my  friend ! 

When  I  recall  thy  worth. 

Thy  lovely  life,  thine  early  end, 

I  feel  estranged  from  earth; 

My  soul  with  thine  desires  to  rest. 

Supremely  and  for  ever  blest. 

In  loftier  mood,  I  fain  would  raise, 

With  my  victorious  breath. 

Some  fair  memorial  of  thy  praise, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  Death'; 

Proud  wish,']Bind  vain !— I  cannot  give 

The  word,  that  makes  the  dead  to  live. 

Tsou  art  not  dead.  Thou  couldst  not  die; 

To  nobler  life  new-bom. 

Thou  look'sl  in  pity  from  the  sky 

Upon  a  world  forlorn. 

Where  glory  is  but  dying  flame. 

And  immortality  a  name. 
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Yet  didst  Thou  priie  th«  Poeft  art; 

And  when  to  Thae  I  snog. 

How  pure,  how  ferrent  from  the  boarf, 

The  Un{;uage  of  thy  tongue ! 

In  praiae  or  blame  alike  aiocere. 

But  still  most  kind  when  moat  serere. 

When  first  this  dream  of  ancient  timet 

Warm  on  my  fancy  glow'd, 

And  forth  in  rude  spontaneous  rhymes 

The  Song  of  Wonder  flow'd  ; 

Pleased  but  alarm'd,  I  saw  Thee  stand, 

And  check'd  the  fury  of  my  hand. 

That  hand  with  awe  resumed  the  lyre, 

I  trembled,  doubted,  feared, 

Then  did  thy  voice  my  hope  inspire. 

My  soul  thy  presence  cheer'd ; 

But  suddenly  the  light  was  flown, 

I  look'd,  and  found  myself  alone. 

Alone,  in  sickness,  care,  and  woe, 

Since  that  bereaving  day. 

With  heartless  patience,  faint  and  low, 

I  trill'd  the  secret  lay. 

Afraid  to  trust  the  bold  design 

To  less  indulgent  ears  than  thine. 

T  b  done; — nor  would  I  dread  to  meet 

The  world's  repulsive  brow. 

Had  I  presented  at  thy  feet 

The  Muse's  trophy  now, 

And  gain'd  the  smile  I  long'd  to  gain. 

The  pledge  of  fovour  not  in  vain. 

Full  well  I  know,  if  Thou  wert  ^«re, 

A  pilgrim  still  with  me, — 

Dear  as  my  theme  was  once,  and  dear 

As  I  was  once  to  Thee, — 

Too  mean  to  yield  Thee  pure  delight. 

The  strains  that  now  the  world  invite. 

Yet  could  they  reach  Thee  where  thou  art^ 

And  sounds  might  Spirits  move. 

Their  better,  their  diviner  part. 

Thou  surely  wouldst  approve ; 

Though  heavenly  thoughts  are  all  thy  joy, 

And  Angel-Songs  thy  tongue  employ. 

My  task  is  o'er;  and  I  have  wrought. 
With  self-rewarding  toil. 
To  raise  tlie  scatter'd  seed  of  thought 
Upon  a  desert  soil : 

0  for  soft  winds  and  clement  showers! 

1  seek  not  fruit,  I  planted  flowers. 

Those  flowers  I  train'd,  of  many  a  hue, 

Along  thy  path  to  bloom. 

And  little  tliought,  that  I  must  strew 

Their  leaves  upon  thy  tomb : 

— Beyond  that  tomb  I  lift  mine  eye, 

Thou  art  not  dead,  Thou  couldst  not  die. 

Farewell,  but  not  a  long  farewell ; 
In  heaven  may  I  appear, 
The  trials  of  my  faith  to  tell 
In  thy  transported  ear. 
And  sing  with  Thee  the  eternal  strain, 
•  Worthy  the  Lamb  that  once  was  slain.  ■ 
January  a3,  18 13. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


No  place  having  been  found,  in  Asia,  to  correapond  ex- 
actly vrith  the  Mosaic  description  of  the  site  of  Paradise, 
the  Author  of  the  following  Poem  has  diuv^rded  both 
the  learned  and  the  absurd  hypotheses  on  the  subject; 
and  at  once  imagining  an  inaccessible  tract  of  land,  ai 
the  confluence  of  four  rivers,  which  after  their  junctioo 
take  the  name  of  the  largest,  and  become  tlie  Euphrates 
of  the  ancient  world,  he  has  placed  •  the  happy  gar- 
den* there.  Milton's  noble  fiction  of  the  Mount  of  Pa- 
radise being  removed  by  the  deluge,  and  pnah*d 

Down  thk  frwt  rf var  10  tk«  opaklaf  galfL 

and  there  converted  into  a  barren  isle,  impUea  each  a 
change  in  the  water-counes  as  will,  poetically  at  leaa^ 
account  for  the  difference  between  the  scene  of  this 
story  and  the  present  fate  of  the  country,  at  the  point 
where  die  Tigris  and  Euphrates  meet  On  the  eastern 
side  of  these  waters,  the  Author  suppoees  the 
anis  of  the  younger  Children  of  Adam  to  dwell, 
ing  the  land  of  Eden ;  the  rest  of  the  world  having 
gradually  colonized  by  emigrants  from  these,  or  peo- 
pled by  the  posterity  of  Cain.  In  process  of  time,  after 
the  Sons  of  God  had  formed  connexions  with  the 
daughters  of  men,  and  there  were  Giants  in  the  earth, 
the  latter  assumed  to  be  Lords  and  Rulers  over  man- 
kind, till  among  themselves  arose  One,  excelling  all  hu 
brethren  in  knowledge  and  power,  who  became  dwir 
King,  and  by  their  aid,  in  tlie  course  of  a  long  life,  sub- 
dued all  the  inhabited  earth,  except  the  land  oi  Eden. 
This  land,  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army,  principally 
composed  of  the  descendants  of  Cain,  he  has  invaded 
and  conquered,  even  to  tlie  banks  of  Euphrates,  at  the 
opening  of  the  action  of  the  poem.  It  is  only  neeesarj 
to  add,  that  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the  invaders  are 
frequently  denominated  from  Cain,  as  •  the  host  of 
Cain,> — ■  the  force  of  Cain,* — *  the  camp  of  Cain;* — 
and  the  remnant  of  the  defenders  of  Eden  axe,  in  like 
manner,  denominated  from  Eden. — The  Jews  have  aa 
ancient  tradition,  that  some  of  tlie  Giants,  at  the  Deluge, 
fled  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  and  escaped  the 
ruin  that  involved  the  rest  of  their  kindred.  In  the 
tenth  Canto  of  the  following  Poem,  a  hint  is  borrowed 
from  this  tradition,  but  it  is  made  to  yield  to  the 
nor  authority  of  Scripture-testimony. 
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CANTO  I. 

The  Invasion  of  Eden  by  the  Descendants  of  Oia, 
Flight  of  Javan  frt>m  the  Gamp  of  the  Invaden 
Valley    where    the  patriarchs  dwelt.     The 
Javan's  former  life. 


The 

toihe 

sloryaf 


Eastwaid  of  Eden's  early-peopled  plain. 
When  Abel  perish'd  by  the  hand  of  Cain, 
The  murderer  from  hu  Judge's  presenoe  fled  : 
Thence  to  the  rising  sun  his  offspring  S|Mead ; 
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Bot  he.  the  fogilire  of  care  and  CjuUt, 

Forsook  the  haoDts  he  chote,  the  homes  be  built; 

While  filial  natiom  haiFd  him  Sira  and  Chief, 

Empire  nor  honoar  broufrht  his  sonl  relief : 

He  found,  where'er  he  roam'd,  uncheer'd,  onhlest. 

No  pause  from  safferin^,  and  from  toil  no  rest. 

Ages  meanwhile,  as  ages  now  are  told, 
<yer  the  young  world  in  long  succession  roU'd ; 
For  such  the  rigour  of  primeral  man, 
Through  number'd  centuries  his  period  ran, 
And  the  first  Parents  saw  their  hardy  race, 
CTer  the  green  wilds  of  habitable  space, 
By  tribes  and  kindred,  scatter'd  wide  and  far, 
Beneath  the  track  of  erery  varying  star. 
But  as  they  multiplied  from  clime  to  clime, 
EmboldenM  by  their  elder  brothers  crime. 
They  spnm'd  obedience  to  the  Patriarchs'  yoke. 
The  bonds  of  Nature's  fellowship  they  broke; 
The  weak  became  the  victims  of  the  strong. 
And  Earth  was  fiU'd  with  violence  and  wrong. 

Yet  long  on  Eden's  fair  and  fertile  plain, 
A  righteous  nation  dwelt,  that  knew  not  Gain; 
There  firuits  and  flowers,  in  genial  light  and  dew, 
Luxuriant  vines,  and  golden  harvests  grew ; 
By  freshening  waters  flocks  and  cattle  stniy'd. 
While  Tooth  and  Childhood  watch'd  them  from  the 

Shade ; 
Age,  at  his  fig-tree,  rested  from  his  toil, 
And  manly  vigour  till'd  the  unfailing  soil; 
Green  sprang  the  turf,  hy  holy  footsteps  trod, 
Bound  the  pure  altars  of  the  living  God  ; 
Till  foul  Idolatry  thoAC  altars  stain'd, 
And  lust  and  revelry  through  Eden  reign'd. 
Then  fled  the  people's  glory  and  defence. 
The  joys  of  home,  the  peace  of  innocence; 
Sin  brought  forth  sorrows  in  perpetual  birth, 
And  the  last  light  from  heaven  forsook  the  earth. 
Save  in  one  forest-glen,  remote  and  wild. 
Where  yet  a  ray  of  lingering  mercy  smiled, 
Their  quiet  course  where  Seth  and  Enoch  ran. 
And  God  and  Angels  deign'd  to  walk  with  man. 

Kow  from  the  east,  supreme  in  arts  and  arms, 
The  tribes  of  Cain,  awakening  war-alarms. 
Full  in  the  spirit  of  their  father,  came 
To  waste  their  brethren's  lands  with  sword  and  flame. 
In  vain  the  younger  race  of  Adam  rose. 
With  force  unequal,  to  repel  their  foes; 
Their  fields  in  blood,  their  homes  in  mint  lay. 
Their  whole  inheritance  became  a  prey; 
Tlie  stars,  to  whom  as  Gods  they  raised  their  cry, 
Boird,  heedless  of  their  offerings,  through  the  sky; 
Till  urged  on  Eden's  utmost  bounds  at  length. 
In  fierce  despair  they  rallied  all  their  strength 
They  fought,  but  they  were  vanquished  in  the  fight. 
Captured,  or  slain,  or  scatter'd  in  the  flight: 
The  morning  battle-scene  at  eve  was  spread 
With  ghastly  hea{»,  the  dying  and  the  dead; 
The  dead  unmoum'd,  unbiiried  left  to  lie. 
By  friends  and  foes,  the  dying  left  to  die. 
The  victim,  while  he  groan'd  his  soid  away, 
Heard  the  gaunt  vulture  hurrying  to  his  prey, 
Then  streogtbless  felt  the  ravening  beak,  that  tore 
Hiswiden'd  wounds,  and  drank  the  living  gore. 


One  sde-surviving  remnant,  void  of  fear, 
Woods  in  their  front,  Euphrates  in  their  rear, 
Were  sworn  to  perish  at  a  glorious  cost. 
For  all  they  once  had  known,  and  loved,  and  lost; 
A  small,  a  brave,  a  melancholy  band. 
The  orphans,  and  the  childless  of  the  land. 
The  hordes  of  Cain,  by  giant-chieftains  led. 
Wide  o'er  the  north  their  vast  encampment  spread : 
A  broad  and  sunny  champaign  stretch'd  between ; 
Westward  a  maze  of  waters  girt  the  scene; 
There  on  Euphrates,  in  its  ancient  course. 
Three  beauteous  rivers  roll'd  their  confluent  force. 
Whose  streams,  while  man  the  blissful  garden  trod, 
Adorn'd  the  earthly  paradise  of  God; 
But  since  he  fell,  within  their  triple  bound, 
Fenced  a  long  region  of  forbidden  ground; 
Meeting  at  once,  where  high  athwart  their  bed 
Repulsive  rocks  a  curving  barrier  spread. 
The  embattled  floods,  by  mutual  whirlpools  crost. 
In  hoary  foam  and  surging  mist  were  lost ; 
Thence,  like  an  Alpine  cataract  of  snow. 
White  down  the  precipice  they  dash'd  below; 
There  in  tumultuous  billows  broken  wide, 
They  spent  their  rage,  and  yoked  their  fourfold  tide ; 
Through  one  majestic  channel,  calm  and  free, 
The  sister-rivers  sought  the  parent-aea. 

The  midnight  watch  was  ended  ;— down  the  west 
The  glowing  moon  declined  towards  her  rest; 
Through  cither  host  the  voice  of  war  was  dumb; 
In  dreams  the  hero  won  the  fight  to  come ; 
No  sound  was  stirring,  save  the  breeze  that  bore 
The  distant  cataract's  everlasting  roar. 
When  from  the  tents  of  Cain,  a  Youth  withdrew; 
Secret  and  swift,  from  post  to  post  he  flew. 
And  pass'd  the  camp  of  Eden,  while  the  dawn 
Gleam'd  faintly  o'er  the  interjacent  lawn; 
Skirting  the  forest,  cautiously  and  slow. 
He  fear'd  at  every  step  to  start  a  foe; 
Oft  leapd  the  hare  across  his  path,  upsprung 
The  lark  beneath  his  feet,  and  soaring  sung; 
What  time,  o'er  eastern  mountains  seen  afar. 
With  golden  splendour,  rose  the  morning  star. 
As  if  an  Angel-ccntinel  of  night, 

From  earth  to  heaven,  had  wing'd  his  homeward  flight. 
Glorious  at  first,  but  lessening  by  the  way. 
And  lost  insensibly  in  higher  day. 

From  track  of  man  and  herd  his  path  he  chose. 
Where  high  the  grass,  and  thiek  the  copsewood  rose; 
Tlien  by  Euphrates'  banks  his  course  inclined. 
Where  the  grey  willows  trembled  to  the  wind ; 
With  toil  and  pain  their  humid  shade  he  cleared. 
When  at  the  poreh  of  heaven  the  sun  appeared. 
Through  gorgeous  clouds  that  streak'd  the  orient  iky. 
And  kindled  into  glory  at  his  eye; 
While  dark  amidst  the  dews  that  glittered  round. 
From  rock  and  tree,  long  shadows  traced  Che  ground. 
Then  climb'd  the  fugitive  an  airy  height. 
And  resting,  back  o'er  Eden  cast  his  sight. 

Far  on  the  left,  to  man  for  ever  closed. 
The  Mount  of  Paradise  in  clouds  reposed : 
The  gradual  landscape  open'd  to  his  view; 
From  Nature's  face  the  veil  of  misi  withdrew. 
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And  left,  in  clear  and  parple  light  reveai'd, 

The  radiant  riyer,  and  the  tented  field ; 

The  black  pine-forest,  in  whose  girdle  lay 

The  patriot  phalanx,  hemau'd  in  close  array; 

The  Tcrdanl  champaign  narrowing  to  the  north, 

Whence  from  their  dusky  quarters  sallied  forth 

The  proud  Invaders,  early  roused  to  fight, 

Tribe  after  tribe  emerging  into  light; 

Whose  shields  and  lances,  in  the  golden  beams, 

Flash'd  o'er  the  restless  scene  their  flickering  gleams, 

As  when  the  breakers  catch  the  morning  glow, 

And  ocean  rolls  in  liring  fire  below; 

So  round  the  unbroken  border  of  the  wood. 

The  Giants  poured  their  army  like  a  flood. 

Eager  to  force  the  covert  of  their  foe, 

And  lay  tlie  last  defence  of  Eden  low. 

From  that  safe  eminence,  absorb'd  in  thought, 
Even  till  the  wind  tlie  shout  of  legions  brought, 
Qe  gazed, — his  heart  recoil'd — he  turn'd  hb  head, 
And  o'er  the  southern  hills  his  journey  ^ed. 

Who  was  the  fugitive? — in  in^cy 
A  youthful  Mother's  only  hope  was  he, 
Whose  spouse  and  kindred,  on  a  festal  day, 
Precipitate  destruction  swept  away; 
Earth  trembled,  open'd,  and  entomb'd  them  all; 
She  saw  them  sinking,  heard  their  voices  call 
Beneath  the  gulf, — and  agonized,  aghast, 
On  the  wild  verge  of  eddying  ruin  cast. 
Felt  in  one  pang,  at  tliat  convulsive  close, 
A  Widow's  anguish,  and  a  Uother's  throes: 
A  Babe  sprang  forth,  an  inauspicious  birth, 
Where  all  had  perish'd  that  she  loved  on  earth. 
Foriorn  and  helpless,  on  the  upriven  ground, 
The  parent,  with  her  ofhpring,  Enoch  found: 
And  thence  with  tender  care  and  timely  aid, 
Home  to  the  Patriarchs'  glen  his  chaige  convey'd. 

Restored  to  life,  one  pledge  of  former  joy, 
One  source  of  bliss  to  come,  remain'd, — her  boy ! 
Sweet  in  her  eye  the  cheridi'd  infant  rose, 
At  once  the  seal  and  solace  of  her  woes; 
When  the  pale  widow  clasp'd  him  to  her  breast, 
Warm  gush'd  the  tears,  and  would  not  be  represt ; 
In  lonely  anguish,  when  the  truant  child 
Leap'd  o'er  the  threshold,  all  the  motlier  smiled, 
lu  him,  while  fond  imagination  vicw'd 
Husband  and  parents,  brethren,  friends  renew'd, 
Each  vanish'd  look,  each  well  remember'd  grace, 
That  pleased  in  them,  she  sought  in  Javan's  face; 
For  quick  his  eye  and  changeable  its  ray, 
As  the  sun  glancing  through  a  vernal  day; 
And  like  the  lake,  by  storm  or  moonlight  seen. 
With  darkening  furrows  or  cerulean  mien, 
His  countenance,  the  mirror  of  his  breast, 
The  calm  or  trouble  of  his  soul  express'd. 

As  years  enlarged  his  form,  in  moody  hours. 
His  mind  betrayed  its  weakness  with  its  powers; 
Alike  his  fairest  hopes  and  strangest  fears 
Were  nursed  in  silence,  or  divulged  with  tears ; 
The  fulness  of  his  heart  repress'd  his  tongue. 
Though  none  might  rival  Javan  when  be  sung. 
He  loved,  in  lonely  indolence  reclined, 
To  watch  the  clouds,  and  listen  to  the  wind. 


But  from  the  north,  when  snow  and  lempett  came. 

His  nobler  spirit  mounted  into  flame; 

With  stern  delight  he  roam'd  the  howling  woods, 

Or  hung  in  ecstacy  o'er  headlong  floods. 

Meanwhile  excursive  fancy  long'd  to  view 

Tlie  world,  which  yet  by  fame  alone  he  knew; 

The  joys  of  freedom  were  his  daily  theme. 

Glory  the  secret  of  his  midnight  dream; 

That  dream  he  told  not ;  though  his  heart  would  ache. 

His  home  was  precious  for  his  mother's  sake. 

With  her  the  lowly  paths  of  peace  he  ran. 

His  guardian  angel,  till  he  verged  to  man; 

But  when  her  weary  eye  could  watch  no  more. 

When  to  the  grave  her  timeless  corse  he  bone. 

Not  Enoch's  counsels  could  his  steps  restrain; 

He  fled,  and  sojourn'd  in  the  land  of  Cain. 

There  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  Jubal's  Ivre, 

Instinctive  Genius  caught  the  ethereal  fire; 

And  soon,  with  sweetly-modulating  skill. 

He  learn'd  to  wind  the  passions  at  his  will. 

To  rule  the  chords  with  such  mysterious  art. 

They  seem'd  the  life-strings  of  the  hearer's  heart ! 

Then  Glory's  opening  field  he  proudly  trod. 

Forsook  the  wontliip  and  the  ways  of  God, 

Round  the  vain  world  pursued  the  phantom  Fame, 

And  cast  away  his  birth-right  for  a  name. 

Tet  no  delight  the  Minstrel's  bosom  knew. 
None  save  the  tones  that  from  his  harp  he  drew. 
And  the  warm  visions  of  a  wayward  mind. 
Whose  transient  splendour  left  a  gloom  behind. 
Frail  as  tlie  clouds  of  sunset,  and  as  fair. 
Pageants  of  light,  resolving  into  air. 
The  world,  whose  charms  his  young  affectioDS  stole. 
He  found  too  mean  for  an  immortal  soul ; 
Wound  with  hb  life,  through  all  hb  feelings  wrought. 
Death  and  eternity  possess'd  hb  thought ; 
Remorse  impell'd  him,  unremitting  care 
Harass'd  hb  path,  and  stung  him  to  despair. 
Still  was  the  secret  of  his  griefs  unknown. 
Amidst  the  universe  he  sigh'd  alone ; 
The  fame  he  foUov/d,  and  the  fame  he  fomid, 
Heal'd  not  his  heart's  immedicable  wound ; 
Admired,  applauded,  crown'd,  where'er  he  roved. 
The  Bard  was  homeless,  friendless,  unbeloved. 
All  else  that  breathed  below  the  circling  sky. 
Were  link'd  to  earth  by  some  endearing  tie ; 
He  only,  like  the  ocean-weed  uptom. 
And  loose  along  the  worid  of  waters  home. 
Was  cast  companionless,  from  wave  to  wave. 
On  life's  rough  sea,— and  there  was  none  to  save. 

The  Giant  King,  who  led  the  hosts  of  Cain, 
Delighted  in  the  Minstrel  and  hb  vein ; 
No  hand,  no  voice,  like  Javan's,  could  controol. 
With  soothing  concords,  hb  tempestuous  soul. 
With  him  the  wandering  Bard,  who  found  no 
Through  ten  years*  exile,  sought  hb  native 
There  from  the  camp  retiring,  he  parsued 
Hb  journey  to  the  Patriarchs'  solitude. 
This  son  of  peace  no  martial  armour  wore, 
A  scrip  for  food,  a  staff  in  hand  he  bore ; 
Flaxen  hb  robe ;  and  o'er  hb  shoulder  hung. 
Broad  as  a  warrior's  shield,  hb  harp  unstrung, 
A  shell  of  tortoise,  exquisitely  wrought 
With  hieroglyphics  of  embodied  thought ; 
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Jabal  hiBBwlf  cnchaMd  die  polHhad  fitiBe ; 
Aod  Javmn  won  it  in  the  ttrife  for  fimie, 
Ameag  the  tone  of  Muaic,  when  iheir  Sin 
To  turn  Tictorion*  tkill  adjudyed  the  lyre. 

T  was  noon,  when  Javan  dimb'd  the  bordering  hill, 
Wf  many  an  old  remembreDoe  hallow'd  tiall. 
Whence  he  beheld,  by  aloping  wooda  cnctoaad, 
The  hamlet  where  his  Parent's  dust  reposed. 
His  home  of  happiness  in  eariy  years. 
And  still  the  home  of  all  his  hopes  and  fears, 
When  from  ambition  struggling  to  break  fires. 
He  mused  on  joys  and  sorrows  yet  to  be. 
Awhile  he  stood,  with  rumination  pale, 
Casting  an  eye  of  sadness  o'er  the  vale, 
When,  suddenly  abrupt,  spoouoeons  prayer 
Burst  from  his  lips  for  One  who  sojoum'd  there; 
For  One,  whose  cottage,  far  appearing,  drew. 
Even  from  his  Mother^s  grave,  his  transient  view ; 
One,  whose  unconscious  smiles  were  wont  to  dart 
Ineffable  emotion  through  his  heart ; 
A  nameless  sympathy,  more  sweet,  more  dear 
Than  friendship,  solaced  him  when  she  was  near, 
And  well  he  gneis'd  while  yet  a  timorous  boy, 
That  Javan's  ardess  songs  were  Zillah's  joy. 
But  when  ambition,  with  a  fiercer  flame 
Than  untold  love,  had  fired  his  soul  for  fame. 
This  inAint  passion,  cherish'd  yet  represt. 
Lived  in  his  pulse,  but  died  within  his  breast ; 
For  oft  in  distant  lands,  when  hope  beat  high. 
Westward  he  tum'd  his  eager  glistening  eye. 
And  gaxed  in  spirit  on  her  absent  form. 
Fair  as  the  moon  emerging  through  the  stonn. 
Till  sodden,  strange,  bewildering  horrors  cross'd 
His  thought, — aod  every  glimpse  of  joy  was  lost. 
Even  then,  when  melancholy  numb'd  his  brain. 
And  life  itself  stood  still  in  every  vein, 
Wliile  his  cold,  quivering  lips  sent  vows  above, 
— Never  to  curse  her  with  his  bitter  love ! 
His  heart,  eqmused  with  hers,  in  secret  sware 
To  hold  its  truth  unshaken  by  despair : 
The  vows  dispersed  that  from  those  lips  were  home. 
Bat  never,  never,  was  that  heart  forsworn ; 
Tbroogbont  the  worid,  the  charm  of  Zillah's  name 
Bepeird  the  touch  of  every  meaner  flame. 
Jealous  and  watchful  of  the  Sex's  wiles, 
He  iiemblcd  at  the  light  of  Woman's  smiles'. 
So  turns  the  mariner's  mistrusting  eye 
From  proud  Orion  bending  through  the  sky, 
Beanirous  and  terrible,  who  shines  afar. 
At  once  the  bnghlest  and  most  baneful  star. ' 

Where  Javan  from  that  eastern  hill  survey'd 
The  circling  forest  and  embosom'd  glade, 
Earth  wore  one  summer  robe  of  living  green. 
In  heaven's  blue  arch  the  sun  alone  was  seen  ; 
Creation  slumbered  in  the  cloudkss  light. 
And  noon  was  silent  as  the  depth  of  night. 
O  what  a  throng  of  rushing  thoughts  pppress'd, 
In  that  vast  solitude,  his  anxious  breast! 
—To  wither  in  the  blossom  of  renown. 
And  oDrecorded  to  the  dust  go  down, 
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Or  for  a  name  on  earth,  to  quit  the  prise 

Of  immortality  beyond  the  skies, 

Perplei'd  his  wavering  choice : — when  Gonaeienoe  fail'd. 

Love  rose  against  the  World,  and  Love  prevaiTd ; 

Passion,  in  aid  of  Virtue,  conquer'd  Pride, 

And  Woman  won  the  heart  to  Heaven  denied. 


CANTO  II. 
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Javan,  descending  through  the  Forest,  airiTes  at  the 
Place  where  he  had  formerly  parted  with  Zillah, 
when  he  withdrew  from  the  Patriarchs'  Glen.  There  ' 
he  again  discovers  her  in  a  Bower  formed  on  the 
SpoL  Their  strange  Interview,  and  abrupt  Separa- 
tion. 

Stsip  the  descent,  and  wearisome  the  way ; 

The  twisted  booglis  forbade  the  light  of  day ; 

No  breutli  from  heaven  refresh'd  the  sultry  gloom. 

The  arching  forest  seem'd  one  pillar'd  tomb. 

Upright  and  tall  the  trees  of  ages  grow. 

While  all  is  loneliness  and  waste  below; 

There,  as  the  massy  foliage,  far  aloof 

Displayed  a  dark  impenetrable  roof, 

So,  gnarl'd  and  rigid,  claspt  and  inlerwonnd, 

An  uncouth  maie  of  roots  emboss'd  tlie  ground : 

Midway  beneath,  the  sylvan  wild  sssumed 

A  milder  aspect,  shrubs  and  flowerets  bloom'd  ; 

Openings  of  sky,  and  little  plots  of  green, 

And  showers  of  sun-beams  through  the  leaves  were  seen. 

Awhile  the  traveller  halted  at  the  place, 
Where  last  he  caught  a  glimpas  of  Zillah's  face. 
One  lovely  eve,  when  in  that  calm  retreat 
They  met,  as  they  were  often  wont  to  meet. 
And  parted,  not  as  they  were  wont  to  part. 
With  gay  regret,  but  heaviness  of  heart; 
Though  Javan  named  for  his  return  the  night. 
When  the  new  moon  had  roU'd  to  fnll-orb'd  light. 
She  stood,  and  gased  through  tears,  tlist  forced  their  way, 
Oh  as  from  steep  to  steep,  with  fond  delay, 
Lessening  at  every  view,  he  turn'd  his  head, 
Hail'd  her  with  weaker  voice,  then  forward  sped. 
From  that  sad  hour,  she  saw  bis  face  no  more 
In  Eden's  woods,  or  on  Euphrates'  shore : 
Moons  wax'd  and  waned ;  to  her  no  hope  appcar'd. 
Who  much  his  death,  but  more  his  falseliood  feared. 

iVbw,  while  he  paused,  the  lapse  of  years  forgot. 
Remembrance  eyed  her  lingering  near  the  spot. 
Onward  he  hasten'd;  all  his  bosom  bum'd. 
As  if  that  eve  of  parting  were  retum'd; 
And  she,  with  silent  tenderness  of  woe. 
Clung  to  his  heart,  and  would  not  let  him  go. 
Sweet  was  the  scene!  apart  the  cedars  stood, 
A  sunny  blet  open'd  in  the  wood ; 
With  vernal  tinu  the  wild-briar  thicket  glows. 
For  here  the  desert  flourish'd  as  the  rose ; 
From  sapling  trees,  with  lucid  foliage  crown'd, 
Gay  lighu  and  shadows  twinkled  on  the  ground; 
Up  the  tall  stems  luxuriant  creepers  run 
To  hang  their  silver  blossoms  in  the  sun ; 
Deep  velvet  verdure  clad  the  turf  beneaUi, 
Where  trodden  flowers  their  richest  odours  broatlw' 
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O'er  all  the  beet,  with  marmuring  music,  flew 
From  bell  to  bell,  to  sip  the  treasured  dew; 
While  insect  myriads,  in  the  solar  gleams. 
Glanced  to  and  fro,  like  inlermingliDg  beams; 
So  fresh,  so  pure,  the  woods,  the  sky,  the  air, 
It  seem'd  a  place  where  angels  might  repair. 
And  tune  their  harps  beneath  those  tranquil  shades. 
To  morning  songs,  or  moonlight  serenades. 

He  paused  again,  with  memory's  dream  entranced ; 
Again  his  foot  unconsciously  advanced. 
For  now  the  laurel-thicket  caught  his  view, 
Where  he  and  Zillah  wept  their  last  adieu. 
Some  curious  hand,  since  that  bereaving  hour. 
Had  twined  the  copse  into  a  covert  bower, 
With  many  a  light  and  fragrant  shrub  between. 
Flowering  aloft  amidst  perennial  green. 
As  Javan  search'd  this  blossom-woven  shade, 
He  spied  the  semblance  of  a  sleeping  Maid  i 
T  is  she ;  't  is  Zillah,  in  her  leafy  shrine; 
(Xerwatch'd  in  slumber  hy  a  power  divine. 
In  cool  retirement  from  the  heat  of  day, 
Alone,  unfearing,  on  the  moss  she  lay. 
Fair  as  the  rainbow  shines  tlirough  darkening  showers. 
Pure  as  a  wreath  of  snow  on  April  flowers. 

O  youth !  in  later  times,  whose  gentle  ear 
This  tale  of  ancieot  constancy  shall  hear ; 
If  thou  hast  known  the  sweetness  and  the  pain, 
To  love  with  secret  hope,  yet  love  in  vain ; 
If  months  and  years  in  pining  silence  worn. 
Till  doubt  and  fear  might  be  no  longer  borne, 
In  evening  shades  thy  faullering  tongue  confess'd 
The  last  dear  wish  that  trembled  in  thy  breast, 
While  at  each  pause  the  streamlet  purl'd  along, 
And  rival  woodlands  echoed  song  for  song; 
Recall  the  Maiden's  look — the  eye,  the  cheek. 
The  blush  that  spoke  what  language  could  not  speak ; 
Recall  her  look,  when  at  the  altar's  side 
She  seal'd  her  promise,  and  became  thy  bride. 
Such  were  to  Javan,  Zillah's  form  and  fsce, 
The  flower  of  meekness  on  a  stem  of  grace; 
O,  she  was  all  that  Youth  of  Beauty  deems, 
All  that  to  Love  the  loveliest  object 


Moments  there  are,  that,  in  their  sudden  flight. 
Bring  tlie  slow  mysteries  of  years  to  light; 
Javan,  in  one  transporting  instant,  knew. 
That  all  he  vnsh'd,  and  all  he  fear'd  was  troe; 
For  while  the  harlot-world  his  soul  possess'd, 
Love  seem'd  a  crime  in  his  apostate  breatt; 
How  could  he  tempt  her  innocence  to  share 
His  poor  ambition,  and  his  fix'd  despair! 
Bur  now  the  phantoms  of  a  wandering  brain. 
And  wounded  spirit,  cross'd  bis  thoughts  in  vain : 
Past  sins  and  follies,  cares  and  woes  forgot. 
Peace,  virtue,  Zillah,  seem'd  his  present  lot; 
Where'er  he  look'd,  around  him  or  above. 
All  was  tlie  pledge  of  Truth,  the  work  of  Love, 
At  whose  trantforming  hand,  where  last  they  stood, 
"^Had  sprung  that  lone  memorial  in  the  wood. 

Thus  on  the  slnmbering  maid  while  Javan  gaiod. 
With  quicker  swell  her  hidden  bosom  raised 
The  shadowy  tresses,  that  profusely  shed 
Their  gdden  wreadis  from  her  reeliaing  head; 


A  deeper  crimson  manded  o'er  her  eheekt 
Her  close  lip  quivef'd,  as  in  act  to  speak. 
While  broken  sobs,  and  tremors  of  nnrest. 
The  inward  trouble  of  a  dream  express'd  : 
At  length,  amidst  imperfect  murmurs,  fell 
The  name  of  ■  Javan !»  and  a  low  ■  farewell  I* 
Tranquil  again,  her  cheek  resumed  its  hue; 
And  soft  as  infancy  her  breath  she  drew. 

When  Javan's  ear  those  startling  accents  dirilf  d. 
Wonder  and  ecstasy  his  bosom  fill'd; 
But  quick  compunction  humbler  feelings  wrongbt, 
lie  blush 'd  to  be  a  spy  on  Zillah's  thought :  * 
He  tum'd  aside;  vtrithin  the  neighbouring  brake. 
Resolved  to  tarry  till  tlic  nymph  awake. 
There,  as  in  luxury  of  thought  recKned, 
A  calm  of  tenderness  composed  his  mind; 
His  stringless  harp  upon  the  tnrf  was  thrown. 
And  on  a  pipe  of  most  mellifluous  tone, 
Framed  by  himself,  tlie  musing  Minstrel  played. 
To  charm  the  slumberer,  cloistcr'd  in  the  shade. 
Juhal  had  taught  the  lyrie's  responsive  string. 
Beneath  the  rapture  of  his  touch  to  ring; 
And  bade  the  trumpet  wake,  with  bolder  brcatli. 
The  joy  of  battle  in  the  field  of  death ; 
But  Javan  first,  whom  pure  affection  §red. 
With  Love's  clear  eloquence  the  flute  inspired; 
At  once  obedient  to  the  lip  and  luind. 
It  utter'd  every  fiecling  at  command. 
Light  o'er  the  stops  his  airy  fingers  flew, 
A  spirit  spoke  in  every  tone  they  drew; 
T  was  now  the  skylark  on  the  wings  of  atom. 
Now  the  night-warbler  leaning  on  her  thorn ; 
Anon  through  every  pulfte  the  music  stole, 
And  held  sublime  communion  with  the  soul. 
Wrung  from  the  coyest  breast  the  nnpriaon'd  ^h. 
And  kindled  rapture  in  the  coldest  eye. 

Thus  on  his  dulcet  pipe  while  Javan  played. 
Within  her  bower  awoke  the  conscious  maid  ; 
She,  in  her  dream,  by  varying  fancies  craat. 
Had  hail'd  her  wanderer  found,  and  moum'd  liim  lost : 
In  one  wild  vision,  'midst  a  land  unknown, 
By  a  dark  river,  as  she  sat  alone, 
Javan  beyond  the  stream  dejected  stood  ; 
He  spied  her  soon,  and  leapt  into  the  flood ; 
The  thwarting  current  urged  him  down  its  ooone. 
But  Love  repell'd  it  with  victorious  force; 
She  ran  to  help  him  landing,  where  at  length 
He  struggled  up  the  bank  with  fiiling  stren|*tfa ; 
She  caught  his  hand ; — when,  downward  from  the  4aT, 
A  water-monster  dragged  the  youth  away; 
She  followed  headlong,  but  her  garments  bore 
Her  form,  light  floating,  till  she  saw  no  more: 
For  suddenly  the  dream's  delusion  changed. 
And  through  a  blooming  wilderness  she  ranged ; 
Alone  she  seem'd,  but  not  alone  she  walk*d, 
Javan,  inrisible,  beside  her  talk'd. 
He  told  how  he  had  journeyed  many  a  year 
With  changing  seasons  in  their  swift  career. 
Danced  with  the  breezes  in  tlie  bowers  of  mom. 
Slept  in  the  valley  where  new  moons  are  bom. 
Rode  with  the  planets,  on  their  golden  ears, 
Round  the  blue  worid  inhabited  by  stars. 
And,  bathing  in  the  sun's  crystalline  streams. 
Became  ethereal  spirit  in  the  beams. 
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WhcDce  were  hit  KnoaoMncs,  from  morlftl  siglK, 
JklMorb'd  in  pure  CraDtpareBcy  of  light  ; 
BaC  now,  hb  pil^rioMge  of  glory  past. 
In  Eden's  vale  he  M>ugh(  repose  at  last. 
— The  Toicc  was  mystery  to  Zillah's  ear, 
Xol  speech,  nor  song,  yet  full,  melodious,  efear; 
No  sounds  of  wimb  or  waters,  hirds  or  bees. 
Were  e'er  so  eiqiusiiely  timed  to  pleaw. 
Then  while  site  aoogbt  him  with  desiring  eyes, 
The  airy  Jaran  darted  from  dicguise, 
FoU  on  her  view  a  slniDger^STiaage  bnrfie; 
She  fled,  she  fell,  be  eaught  her,— she  awoke. 

Awoke  from  sleep,— hut  in  her  solitude 
Found  tbe  enehantment  of  her  dream  renew'd^ 
That  liring  roioe,  so  full,  melodioos,  elear, 
That  Toice  of  mystery  warbled  in  her  ear. 
Yet  words  no  longer  wing  the  trembling  notes. 
Unearthly,  inexpreisive  music  floats. 
In  liquid  tones  so  ToluUe  and  wild. 
Her  sefiaes  seem  by  slumber  still  beguiled  : 
Alarm'd,  she  started  from  her  lonely  den. 
But,  blushing,  instantly  retired  again  ; 
The  Tiewless  phantom  came  in  sound  so  near. 
The  stranger  of  her  dream  might  next  appear. 
Javan,  conoeal'd  behind  the  rerdant  brake. 
Felt  his  lip  fail,  and  strength  his  hand  forsake; 
Then  dropt  has  flale,  and  while  be  lay  at  rest 
IJcard  every  pulse  that  traTell'd  through  his  brcnst. 
Zillah,  who  deem'd  the  strange  illusion  fled, 
Now  from  the  laurelsirbour  sbow'd  her  head, 
Ber  eye  quick-glancing  round,  as  if  in  thought 
Recoiling  from  the  object  that  she  sought : 
By  slow  degrees,  to  Javan  in  tlic  shade, 
The  emerging  nymph  her  perCsct  shape  displayed. 
Time  had  but  louch'd  her  form  to  finer  grace, 
Years  had  but  sbed  their  farours  on  her  face. 
While  secret  Love,  and  unrewarded  Truth, 
Like  cold  clear  dew  upon  the  rose  of  youth. 
Gave  to  the  springing  flower  a  cliasten'd  bloom. 
And  shot  from  rifling  winds  its  coy  perfume. 

Words  cannot  paint  the  wonder  of  her  look. 
When  once  again  hb  pipe  (he  Minstrel  took, 
And  soft  in  under-cones  began  to  play. 
Like  (he  caged  woodlark's  low-lamenting  lay: 
Then  loud  and  shrill,  by  stronger  breath  impeU'd, 
To  higher  strains  the  undaunted  music  swell'd. 
Till  new-bom  echoes  through  the  forest  rang. 
And  birds,  at  noon,  in  broken  slumbers  sang. 
Bewildering  transport,  infantine  surprise, 
Throbb'd  in  her  bosom,  sparkled  in  her  eyes. 
O'er  erery  feature  erery  feeling  shone. 
Her  colour  changed  as  Jjvan  changed  hb  tone; 
While  slie  between  the  bower  and  brake  entranced; 
Alternately  retreated  or  advanced  ; 
Sometimes  the  lessening  cadence  seem'd  to  fly. 
Then  the  full  melody  came  rolling  nigh ; 
She  sitrunk,  or  follow'd  still,  with  eye  and  feet. 
Afraid  to  lose  it,  more  afraid  to  meet ; 
For  yet  tli  rough  Eden's  land,  by  fit  me  alone, 
Jubal's  harmonious  minstreby  was  known, 
Though  nobler  songs  than  cheeKd  the  Patrbrchs'  glen 
Never  resounded  from  the  lips  of  men. 

Silence,  at  length,  the  listening  Maiden  broke; 
The  lieart  of  Javan  check'd  him  while  she  spoke  j 


Though  sweeter  than  hb  pipe  her  accents  stole. 

He  durst  not  learn  the  tnmult  of  her  soul, 

But,  closely  cowering  in  his  ambuscade. 

With  sprightlier  breath  and  nimbler  finger  pbyd. 

— •  T  b  not  tbe  nightingale  that  sang  so  well. 

When  Javan  left  me  near  (hb  lonely  cell ; 

T  b  not  indeed  the  nightingale; — her  voice 

Could  never  since  that  hour  my  soul  rejoice : 

Some  bird  from  Paradise  hath  lost  her  way, 

And  carols  here  a  long-forbidden  lay ; 

For  ne'er  since  Evp's  transgression,  mortal  ear 

Was  privileged  such  heavenly  sounds  to  hear; 

Perhaps  an  Angel,  while  he  rests  hb  wings. 

On  earth  alighting,  here  his  descant  sings ; 

Methinks  those  tones,  so  full  of  joy  and  love, 

Must  be  tbe  language  of  the  worid  above ! 

Within  Ihb  brake  he  rests  :•  With  Cdrions  ken. 

As  if  she  fvai'd  to  stir  a  lion's  den. 

Breathless,  on  tiptoe,  round  the  copse  she  crept; 

Her  heart  beat  quicker,  louder  as  she  stept. 

Till  Javan  rose,  and  fix'd  on  her  his  eyes. 

In  dumb  embarrassment,  and  feign'd  surprise. 

Upright  she  started,  at  the  sudden  view, 

Rack  from  her  brow  the  scatter 'd  ringlets  flew ; 

Paleness  a  moment  overspread  her  face; 

But  fear  to  frank  astonishment  gave  place, 

And  with  the  virgin-blush  of  innocence, 

She  ask'd, — ■  Who  art  thou.  Stringer,  and  from  whence?* 

With  mild  demeanor,  and  with  downcast  eye, 
Javan,  advancing,  humbly  made  reply: 

—  ■  A  Wretch,  escaping  from  the  tribes  of  men. 
Seeks  an  asylum  in  the  Patriarchs'  glen ; 

As  through  tbe  forest's  breathless  gloom  I  stray'd, 

Up  sprang  the  breeze  in  thb  delicious  shade ; 

Then,  while  I  sate  beneath  the  rustling  tree, 

I  waked  tliis  pipe  to  wildest  minstrelsy. 

Child  of  my  fency,  framed  with  Jubal's  art. 

To  breathe  at  will  the  fulness  of  my  heart: 

Fairest  of  Women !  if  the  clamour  rude 

Hatli  scared  the  quiet  of  thy  solitude. 

Forgive  the  innocent  offence,  and  tell, 

Uow  far  beyond  these  woods  the  righteous  dwell. w— 

Though  changed  hb  voice,  hb   look  and  staturt: 
changed. 
In  air  and  garb,  in  all  but  love  estranged. 
Still  in  the  youthful  exile  Zillah  sought 
A  dear  lost  friend,  for  ever  near  her  thought! 
Yet  answered  coldly, — ^jealous  and  alraid 
Her  heart  might  be  mistaken,  or  lietray'd. 

—  •  Not  far  from  hence  the  faithful  race  reside; 
Pilgrim!  to  whom  shall  1  thy  footsteps  guide? 
Alike  to  all,  if  thou  an  alien  be. 

My  fathei's  home  invites  thee;  follow  me.> 

She  spoke  with  such  a  thought-dirining  look. 
Colour  his  lip,  and  power  hb  tongue  fbnook; 
At  length,  in  hesitating  tone,  and  low, 

—  •  Enoch,*  said  he,  ■  the  friend  of  God,  I  know. 
To  him  I  bear  a  message  full  of  fear; 

I  may  not  rest  till  he  vouchsafe  to  hear.* 

He  paused ;  his  cheek  with  red  confusion  bnrn'd ; 
Kindness  through  her  relenting  breast  retum'd: 
— ■  Behold  the  path,*  she  cried,  and  led  the  way; 
Ere  long  the  vale  unbosom'd  to  tlie  day : 
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— <  Yonder*  where  two  embracing  oak»  are  seen, 
Areh'd  o'er  a  cottage-roof,  that  peepa  between, 
DwdU  Enoch;  Stranger!  peace  attend  thee  thera^ 
My  father^*  theep  demand  hie  daughtei't  care.* 

Jaran  was  eo  rebuked  lieneath  her  eye. 
She  Tanish'd  ere  lie  faulter'd  a  reply, 
And  sped,  while  he  in  cold  amazement  stood. 
Along  the  winding  border  of  the  wood ; 
Now  lost,  now  re-appearing,  as  the  glade 
Shone  to  the  sun,  or  darken'd  in  the  shade. 
He  saw,  but  might  not  follow,  where  her  flock 
Were  wont  to  rest  at  noon,  beneath  a  rock. 
He  knew  the  willowy  champaign,  and  the  stream. 
Of  many  aa  early  lay  tlie  simple  theme, 
Chaunied  in  Boyhood's  unsuspecting  hours» 
When  Zillah  join'd  the  song,  or  praised  his  powers. 
Thither  he  watch'd  her,  while  her  course  she  bote, 
Nor  ceased  to  gaze,  when  she  was  seen  no  more. 


CANTO  III. 


JaTan's  Soliloquy  on  ZHlairs  Desertion  of  him.— He 
reaches  the  Ruins  of  his  Mother's  Cottage. — Tliencc 
lie  proceeds  to  Enoch's  Dwelling.  —  His  Reception 
there. — Enoch  and  Javan  proceed  together  towards 
the  place  of  Sacrifice. — Description  of  the  Patriarchs' 
Glen ; — Occasion  of  the  Family  of  Seth  retiring  thi- 
ther at  first. 


■  Am  I  so  changed  by  suffering,  so  foiigot. 

That  Lore  disowns  me,  Zillali  knows  me  not? 

Ah !  no;  she  shrinks  from  my  disastrous  fate. 

She  dare  not  love  me,  and  she  cannot  hate: 

T  is  just;  I  merit  this: — When  Nature's  womb 

Ingulfd  my  kindred  in  one  common  tomb. 

Why  was  I  spaced? — A  reprobate  by  birth. 

To  heaven  rebellious,  unallied  on  earth, 

Whither,  O  whither  siiall  the  Outcast  flee? 

There  is  no  home,  no  peace,  no  hope  for  me. 

I  hate  the  worldling's  vanity  and  noise, 

1  have  no  fellow-feeling  in  his  joys; 

The  saint's  serener  bliss  I  cannot  share. 

My  Soul,  alas!  hath  no  communion  there. 

Tliis  is  the  portion  of  my  cup  below, 

Silent,  uomingled,  solitary  woe; 

To  bear  from  clime  to  clime  the  curse  of  Cain^ 

Sin  with  remorse,  yet  find  repentance  vain; 

And  cling,  in  blank  despair,,  from  breath  to  breath. 

To  nought  in  life,  except  the  fiear  of  Death.*— 

While  Javan  gave  his  bitter  passion  vent^ 
And  wander'd  on,  unheeding  where  he  went. 
His  feet,  instinctive,  led  him  to  the  spot. 
Where  rose  the  ruins  of  his  Childhood's  cot: 
Here,  as  he  halted  in  abnipt  surprise, 
His  Motlier  seem'd  to  vanish  from  his  eyes, 
As  if  her  gentle  form,  unmark'd  before, 
Had  stood  to  greet  him  at  the  wonted  door; 
Yet  did  the  pale  retiring  Spirit  dart 
A  Look  of  tendenufla  that  broke  his  heart: 
T  was  but  a  thought,  arrested  on  its  flight. 
And  bodied  forth  with  visionary  light. 


But  ehiU  the  life-blood  ran  tlireiigh  every  vein. 
The  fire  of  frenzy  faded  from  his  brain, 
He  cast  himself  in  terror  on  the  ground : 
— Slowly  recovering  strength,  he  gazed  arooBd, 
In  wistful  silence,  eyed  those  walls  decay'd. 
Between  whose  chinks  the  lively  lizard  ptay'd; 
The  mossrclad  timbers^  looae  and  lapaui  awry. 
Threatening  ere  long  in  wider  wreck  to  lie ; 
The  fractured  roof,  through  which  the  sun-baai 
With  rank  unflowering  verdure  overgrown; 
The  prostrate  fragments  of  the  wicker-door. 
And  reptile  traces  on  the  damp  green  floor. 
This  mournful  spectacle  while  Javan  view'd. 
Life's  earliest  scenes  and  trials  were  renewed ; 
O'er  his  dark  mind,  the  light  of  years  gone  by, 
Gleam'd,  like  the  meteors  of  a  northern  sky. 
He  moved  bis  Lips,  but  strove  in  vain  to  speak, 
A  few  slow  tears  stray'd  down  hb  cold  wan  cbedi. 
Till  from  his  breast  a  sigh  convulsive  sproBg, 
And  «  0  my  Mother !«  trembled  from  bis  longoe. 
That  name,  though  but  a  murmur,  that  dear  nanM 
Touch'd  every  kind  affection  into  flame; 
Despondency  assumed  a  milder  form, 
A  ray  of  comfort  darted  through  the  storm; 
•  O  God!  be  merciful  to  me!*— He  said. 
Arose,  and  straight  to  Enoch's  dwelling  sped. 

Enoch,  who  sate,  to  taste  the  freshening  breecc. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  his  cottage-trees. 
Beheld  the  youth  approaching ;  and  his  eye^ 
Instructed  by  the  light  of  prophecy, 
Knew  from  afar,  beneath  the  strangei's  air. 
The  orphan-object  of  his  tenderest  care; 
Forth,  with  a  father's  joy,  the  holy  man 
To  meet  the  poor  returning  pilgrim  ran, 
Fell  on  his  neck,  and  kiss'd  liirn,  wept,  and  cried, 
M  My  son !  my  son! a — but  Javan  slirunk  aside; 
The  Patriarch  raised,  embraced  him,  oft  wilbdicw 
His  head  to  gaze,  then  wept  and  clasp'd  anew. 
The  mourner  bow'd  with  agony  of  shame. 
Clung  round  his  knees,  and  call'd  upon  his 
—  ■  Father!  behold  a  supplicant  in  me, 
A  sinner  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  and  thee; 
Tet  for  thy  former  love,  may  Javan  live; 
O,  for  the  mother's  sake,  the  son  forgive ! — 
The  meanest  office,  and  the  lowest  seat. 
In  Enoch's  house  be  mine,  at  Enoch's  feei.» 

•  Gome  to  my  home,  my  bosom  and"  my  rest. 
Not  as  a  stranger,  and  way-faring  guest: 
My  bread  of  peace,  my  cup  of  bleiaings  share. 
Child  of  my  faith !  and  answer  to  my  prayer! 
O,  I  have  wept  through  many  a  night  for  thee. 
And  waich'd  through  many  a  day  this  day  to 
Crown'd  is  the  hope  of  my  desiring  heart ; 
I  am  resign'd,  and  ready  to  depart: 
Wiih  joy  I  hail  my  course  of  nature  run. 
Since  1  have  seen  thy  face,  my  son !  my 


So  saying,  Enoch  led  to  his  abode 
The  trembling  penitent,  along  the  road- 
That  through  the  garden's  gay  incloaure  womd  ; 
Midst  fruits  and  flowen  the  Patriarch'sapouae  they  foaad. 
Plucking  the  purple  clusters  from  the  vine. 
To  crown  the  cup  of  unfennenled  wine. 
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She  came  to  meet  them , — but  in  strange  turmite 

Stopt,  and  on  Jarui  fix  d  her  earnest  eyes ; 

He  luMserd  to  greet  her  hand  with  wonted  grace— 

Ah !  then  she  knew  him !— as  he  boVd  his  fiice, 

Bis  mothers  features  in  a  glimpse  she  caught. 

And  Che  son's  image  rusli'd  upon  her  thought ; 

Pale  she  necoil'd  with  momentary  fright. 

As  if  a  spirit  had  ris'n  before  her  sight; 

RcCnming,  with  a  heart  too  full  to  speak. 

She  poured  a  flood  of  fears  upon  his  cheek. 

Then  laugh'd  for  gladness,— but  her  laugh  was  wild ; 

— •  Where  Iwst  thou  been,  my  own,  my  orphan  child? 

Cljtld  of  my  soul !  bequeaih'd  in  death  to  me, 

By  her  who  had  no  other  wealth  tlian  lhee!> 

Slje  cried,  and  with  a  Mother^s  love  caress'd 

The  Toaih,  who  wept  in  silence  on  her  breast. 

This  hasty  tumult  of  affiection  o'er, 
They  pnaa'd  within  the  hospitable  door; 
There  on  a  grassy  couch,  with  joy  o*er«ome, 
Penaive  with  awe,  with  Teneration  dumb, 
J^van  reclined,  while  kneeling  at  his  seat. 
The  humble  Patriarch  wash'd  the  traTcller's  fcct. 
Quickly  the  Spouse  her  plenteous  table  spread 
With  homely  viands,  milk  and  fruits  and  bread. 
Ere  Ioii0  the  guest,  grown  innocently  bold, 
Widi  simple  eloquence  his  story  told ; 
His  sins,  his  follies,  frankly  were  reveal'd, 
And  nothing  but  his  nameless  fove  conceal'd. 
— •  While  thus,-  he  cried,  •  I  proved  the  world  a  snare. 
Pleasure  a  serpent,  Fame  a  cloud  in  air; 
Whiie  with  the  sons  of  men  my  footsteps  trod, 
My  home,  my  heart  was  with  the  Sons  of  God.» 

•  Went  not  my  spirit  with  ihee.i  Enoch  said, 
■  When  from  the  Mother's  grave  the  Orphan  fled? 
Others  believed  thee  slain  by  beasts  of  blood, 
Or  self-devoted  to  the  strangling  flood, 
(Too  plainly  in  thy  grief-bewildcr'd  mien, 
By  every  eye,  a  breaking  heart  was  seen  :) 
I  Daoam'd  in  secret  thine  apostacy. 
Nor  ceased  to  intercede  with  Heaven  for  thee. 
Strong  was  my  faith,  in  dreams  or  waking  thought. 
Oft  as  thine  image  o'er  my  mind  was  brought, 
I  deem'd  thee  living  by  this  conscious  sign, 
The  deep  communion  of  my  soul  with  thine. 
This  day  a  voice,  thst  thrill'd  ray  breast  with  fear 
(Methooght  't  was  Adam's),  whisper'd  in  mine  ear, 
— '  Enoch!  ere  thrice  the  morning  meet  the  sun. 
Thy  joy  shall  he  fulfiU'd,  thy  rest  begun/ 
While  yet  those  tones  were  murmnring  in  air, 
I  tnm'd  to  look,— but  saw  no  speaker  there : 
Thought  f  not  then  of  thee,  my  long-lost  joy  T 
Leapt  not  my  heart  abroad  to  meet  my  boy? 
Yes!  and  while  still  I  sate  beneath  the  tree. 
Revoking  what  the  signal  meant  to  me^ 
I  spied  thee  coming,  and  with  eager  feet 
Ran,  the  returning  fugitive  to  greet : 
Nor  less  die  welcome  art  thou,  since  I  know 
By  this  high  warning,  that  from  earth  I  go; 
My  days  are  number'd ;  peace  on  thine  attend! 
The  trial  comes,— be  faithful  to  the  end.* 

«  O  IfVtt  the  years  of  Adam  !•  cried  the  youth  ; 
•  Tet  seem  thy  wofds  to  breathe  prophetic  truth : 


Sire!  while  I  roam'd  the  worid,  a  transient  guest. 

From  sun-rise  to  the  ocean  of  the  west, 

I  found  that  sin,  where'er  the  foot  of  man 

Nature's  primeval  wilderness  o'er^ran, 

Had  track'd  his  steps,  and  through  advancing  Time 

Urged  the  deluded  race  from  crime  to  crime. 

Till  wrath  and  strife,  in  fratricidal  war. 

Gathered  the  force  of  nations  from  afer. 

To  deal  and  suffer  Death's  unheeded  blow, 

As  if  the  curse  on  Adam  were  too  slow : 

Even  now  an  host,  like  locu&ts  on  iheir  way. 

That  desolate  the  earth,  and  dim  the  day. 

Led  by  a  Giant-King,  whose  arm  hath  broke 

Remotest  realms  to  wear  his  iron  yoke. 

Hover  o'er  Eden,  resolute  to  close 

His  final  triumph  o'er  his  latest  foes; 

A  feeble  band,  that  in  their  covert  lie. 

Like  cowering  doves  beneath  the  Eicon's  eye. 

Tliat  easy  and  ignoble  conquest  won. 

There  yet  remains  one  fouler  deed  undone. 

Oft  have  I  heard  the  tyrant  in  his  ire. 

Devote  this  glen  to  massacre  and  fire. 

And  swear  to  root,  from  Earth's  dishononi'd  face, 

The  last  least  relic  of  the  faithful  race ; 

Thenceforth  he  hopes,  on  God's  terrestrial  throne 

To  rule  the  nether  universe  alone. 

Wherefore,  O  Sire  I  when  evening  shuts  the  sky, 

Fly  with  thy  kindred,  from  destruction  fly; 

Far  to  the  south,  unpeopled  wilds  of  wood 

Skirt  the  dark  borders  of  Euphrates'  flood ; 

There  shall  the  Patriarchs  find  secure  repose, 

Till  Eden  rest,  forsaken  of  lier  foes.* 

At  Javan's  speech  the  Bfatron's  cheek  grew  pale. 
Her  courage,  not  her  faith,  began  to  fail : 
Eve's  youngest  daughter  she;  the  silent  tear 
Witness'd  her  patience,  bnt  betray'd  her  fear. 
Then  answer'd  Enoch,  with  a  smile  serene. 
That  shed  celestial  beauty  o'er  his  mien  ; 
«  Here  is  mine  earthly  habitation :  here 
I  wait  till  my  Redeemer  shall  appear; 
Death  and  the  face  of  man  I  dare  not  shun, 
God  is  my  refuge,  and  His  will  be  done.* 

The  Matron  check'd  her  uncomplaining  sigh, 
And  wiped  the  drop  that  trembled  in  her  eye. 
Javan  with  shame  and  self-abasement  blush'd. 
But  every  care  at  Enoch's  smile  was  hush'd : 
He  felt  the  power  of  truth  ;  his  heart  o'erflow'd. 
And  in  his  look  sublime  devotion  glow'd. 
Westward  the  Patriarch  tum'd  his  tranquil  face ; 
«  The  Sun,«  said  he,  m  hath  well  nigh  run  his  race; 
I  to  the  yearly  sacrifice  repair. 
Our  Brethren  meet  me  at  the  place  of  prayer,  r 

•  I  follow:  O,  my  father!  I  am  thine; 
Thy  God,  thy  people,  and  thine  altar  mine!i 
Exciaim'd  the  youth,  on  highest  thoughts  intent, 
And  forth  with  Enoch  through  the  valley  went. 

Deep  was  that  valley,  girt  with  rock  and  wood; 
In  rural  groups  the  scatter'd  hamlet  stood ; 
Tents,  arbours,  cottages,  adom'd  the  scene, 
Gardens  and  fields,  and  sheplierds*  walks  between ; 
Through  all,  a  streamlet,  from  its  mountain-source. 
Seen  but  by  stealth,  pursued  its  willowy  course. 
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Whflo  fint  the  minjliag  tons  of  God  and  mmn 
Th«  demon-«icrilice  of  wsr  began, 
Self-exiled  here,  the  finnity  of  Sefh 
Renounced  a  world  of  violence  and  death, 
Faithful  alone  amidM  the  fiiithleu  fbund,« 
And  innocent  wliile  mtirder  cur^  the  pronnd. 
Here,  in  retirement  from  profane  mankind. 
They  worsliipp'd  God  witli  purity  of  mind, 
Fed  their  small  flocks,  and  lili'd  tlieir  narrow  soil. 
Like  parent  Adam,  with  subniissiTe  toil, 
— Adam,  whose  eyes  their  pious  hands  had  closed. 
Whose  bones  beneath  their  quiet  turf  reposed. 
No  glen  like  this,  unstain'd  with  human  blood. 
Could  youthful  Nature  boast  before  the  flood ; 
Far  less  shall  Earth,  now  hastening  to  decay, 
A  scene  of  sweeter  loneliness  display, 
Where  nought  was  heard  but  sounds  of  peace  and  lore, 
Nor  seen  bat  woods  aronnd,  and  heaven  above. 

Yet  not  in  cold  and  nnconcernM  content. 
Their  years  in  that  delicious  range  were  spent; 
Oft  from  their  haunts  the  fervent  Patriarclis  broke, 
In  strong  affection  to  their  kindred  spoke. 
With  tears  and  prayers  reproved  their  growing  crimes, 
Or  told  the  impending  judgments  of  the  times. 
Ih  vain ;  the  worUI  despised  the  warning  word. 
With  scorn  belied  it,  or  with  mockery  heard. 
Forbade  the  sealous  monitors  to  roam. 
And  stoned,  or  chased  them  to  their  forest  home. 
There,  from  the  depth  of  solitude,  tlieir  siglis 
Pleaded  with  heaven  in  ceaseless  sacrifice. 
And  long  did  righteous  heaven  the  guilty  spare, 
Won  by  the  holy  violence  of  prayer. 

Yet  sharper  pangs  of  nnavailing  woe. 
Those  Sires  in  secresy  were  doom'd  to  know ; 
Oft  by  the  world's  alluring  snares  misled. 
Their  youth  from  that  sequester'd  valley  fled, 
Join'd  the  wild  herd,  increased  the  godless  crew. 
And  left  the  virtuous  remnant  weak  and  few. 


CANTO  IV. 


Enoch  relates  to  Javan  the  Circumstances  of  the  Death 
of  Adam,  including  his  Appointment  of  an  annual 
Sacrifice  on  the  Day  of  his  Transgression  and  Fall  in 
Paradise. 


Tint  through  the  valley,  while  they  held  their  walk, 

Enoch  of  former  days  began  to  talk : 

— ■  Thou  know'sc  our  place  of  sacrifice  and  prayer, 

Javan !  for  thou  werl  wont  to  worship  there: 

Built  by  our  fother's  venerable  hands. 

On  the  same  spot  our  ancient  alur  stands. 

Where,  driven  from  Eden's  hallow'd  groves,  he  fbnnd 

An  home  on  eartli's  unconsecrated  ground ; 

Whence  too,  his  pilgrimage  of  trial  o'er, 

lie  reach'd  the  rest  which  sin  can  break  no  more. 

Oft  hast  thou  he.ird  our  elder  Patriarchs  tell 

How  Adam  once  by  disobedience  fell ; 

•  So  cpaka  ilM'Senpk  AbdM.  falthfai  fcaad 
AoMOc  tke  hiihlMt,  fiiithful  only  be. 

PoA  £o«/.  Book  V. 


Would  that  my  tongue  were  gifted  to  display 
Tlie  terror  and  the  glory  of  that  day. 
When  seised  and  strickqp  by  the  hand  of  Death, 
The  first  transgressor  yielded  up  his  breath ! 
Nigh  threescore  years,  with  interchanging  light. 
The  host  of  heaven  have  measured  day  and  night. 
Since  we  beheld  the  ground,  from  which  he  roae. 
On  his  returning  dust  in  silence  close. 

■  With  him  his  noblest  sons  might  not  compaie. 
In  godlike  feature  and  majestic  air; 

Not  out  of  weakness  rose  his  gradual  frame. 

Perfect  from  his  Creator's  hand  he  came; 

And  as  in  form  excelling,  so  in  mind 

The  Sire  of  men  transcended  all  mankind; 

A  soul  was  in  his  eye,  and  in  his  speech 

A  dialect  of  heaven  no  art  could  reach ; 

For  oft  of  old  to  him,  the  evening  braeae 

Had  home  the  voice  of  God  among  the  iraea; 

Angels  were  wont  their  soi^  with  his  to  blend. 

And  talk  with  him  as  their  familiar  friend. 

But  deep  remorse  for  that  mysterious  crime. 

Whose  dire  contagion  through  elapsing  tinaa 

Diffused  the  curse  of  death  beyond  controol. 

Had  wrought  such  self-abasement  in  his  soul. 

That  he,  whose  honours  were  approach'd  by  nnae. 

Was  yet  the  meekest  man  beneath  the  sun. 

From  sin,  as  from  the  serpent  that  becray'd 

Kve's  early  innocence,  he  slirunk  afraid ; 

Vice  he  rebiiked  with  so  austere  a  frown. 

He  seem'd  to  bring  an  instant  judgment  down; 

Vet  while  he  chid,  compunctious  loors  would  aiarl. 

And  yearning  lendemess  dissolve  his  heart; 

The  guilt  of  all  his  race  became  his  own. 

He  suffer'd  as  if  fce  had  sinn'd  alone. 

Within  our  glen  to  filial  love  endeared. 

Abroad  for  wisdom,  truth  and  justice  fear'd. 

He  walk'd  so  humbly  in  the  sight  of  all. 

The  vilest  ne'er  reproach'd  him  with  his  fall. 

Children  were  his  delight; — they  ran  to  meet 

His  soothing  hand,  and  clasp  his  honour'd  feet; 

While,  'midst  their  fearless  sports  supremely  blest,, 

He  grew  in  heart  a  child  among  the  rest  : 

Yet  as  a  Parent,  nought  beneath  the  sky 

Touch'd  him  so  quickly  as  an  infant's  eye: 

Joy  from  its  smile  of  happiness  he  caught; 

lis  flash  of  rage  sent  horror  through  his  tbooighc; 

His  smitten  conscience  felt  as  fierce  a  pain. 

As  if  he  fell  from  innocence  again. 

■  One  morn  I  track'd  him  on  hn  lonely  way. 
Pale  as  the  gleam  of  slow-awakening  day; 
With  feeble  step  he  climb'd  yon  craggy  height. 
Thence  fix'd  on  distant  Paradise  his  sight ;  - 

He  gazed  awhile  in  silent  thought  profound 
Then  falling  prostrate  on  the  dewy  ground. 
He  pour'd  his  spirit  in  a  flood  of  prayer, 
Bewaii'd  his  ancient  crime  with  selMeapair, 
And  claim'd  the  pledge  of  reconciling  grace. 
The  promised  Seed,  the  Saviour  of  his  race. 
Wrestling  wilh  God,  as  Nature's  vigour  failM, 
His  faith  grew  stronger  and  his  plea  prevail'd ; 
The  prayer  from  agony  to  rapture  rose. 
And  sweet  as  Angel  accents  fell  the  cloae. 
I  stood  to  greet  him :  when  he  raised  his  head. 
Divine  expression  o'er  his  visage  spread ; 
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His  presence  was  so  laintly  to  behold, 
He  seem'd  in  unleis  Psradite  grown  old. 


• — *  Ibis  day,*  said  he, '  in  Time's  Mar-lighted  round, 
ITS  Che  anguish  of  that  morul  wound 
On  me  inflicted,  when  the  Serpent's  tongue 
Hy  Spooae  with  his  beguiling  falsehood  stung. 
Though  years  of  grace  through  centuries  have  pass'd, 
Since  my  iranagression,  this  may  be  the  last; 
Infirmities  withont,  and  fears  within, 
Foretell  the  consummating  stroke  of  sin ; 
The  hour,  the  place,  the  form  to  me  unknown. 
But  God,  who  lent  roe  life,  will  claim  his  own; 
Then,  lest  1  sink  as  suddenly  in  death. 
As  quicken'd  into  being  by  his  brealli, 
Once  more  I  climb'd  these  rocks  with  weary  pace» 
And  but  once  more,  to  view  my  native  place. 
To  bid  yon  garden  of  delight  htrewell, 
The  earthly  Paradise  from  which  I  fell. 
This  mantle,  Enoch !  which  I  yearly  wear 
To  mark  the  day  of  poiilence  and  prayer,— 
These  skins,  the  covering  of  my  first  offence, 
When  conscious  of  departed  innocence. 
Naked  and  trembling  from  my  Judge  1  fled, 
A  hand  of  mercy  o'er  my  vileness  spread  ;>— 
Enoch  I  ibb  mantle,  thus  vouchsafed  to  me 
Ac  my  dismisBion,  I  bequeath  to  thee; 
Wear  ii  in  sad  memorial  on  tliis  day» 
And  yearly  at  mine  earliest  altar  slay 
A  iamb  immaculate,  whose  blood  be  spilt 
In  sign  of  wrath  removed  and  cancell'd  guilt ; 
So  be  the  sins  of  all  my  race  confest. 
So  on  their  beads  may  peace  and  pardon  rest.* 
— Thus  spake  our  Sire,  and  down  the  sleep  descent 
With  strengthen 'd  heart,  and  fearless  footstep  went: 

0  Javan!  when  we  parted  at  his  door, 

1  loved  him  as  I  never  loved  before. 

m  Ere  noon,  returning  to  his  bower,  I  found 
Onr  fiather  labouring  in  his  harvest  ground 
(For  yet  he  liU'd  a  UlUe  plot  of  soil. 
Patient  and  pleased  with  voluntary  toil) ; 
But  O  how  changed  from  him,  whose  morning  eye 
Oatsbone  the  star,  that  told  the  sun  was  nigh  I 
lioose  in  his  feeble  grasp  the  sickle  shook; 
I  mark'd  the  ghastly  dolour  of  his  look. 
And  ran  to  help  him;  but  his  latest  strength 
Faird ; — prone  upon  his  sheaves  he  fell  at  length : 
I  strove  to  raise  him;  sight  and  sense  were  fled. 
Nerveless  his  limbs,  and  backward  sway'd  his  head. 
Seth  pasb'd ;  I  calFd  him.  and  we  bore  our  Sire 
To  neighbouring  shades  from  noon's  afflictive  fire: 
Ere  long  he  'woke  to  feeling,  with  a  sigh. 
And  half  unclosed  his  hesitating  eye ; 
Strangely  and  timidly  he  peer'd  around, 
Like  men  in  dreams  whom  sudden  liglits  confound: 
— *  Is  this  a  new  Creation  t — Have  1  pass'd 
The  bitterness  of  death!'— Uc  look'd  aghast. 
Then  sorrowful;—'  No;  men  and  trees  appear; 
Tis  not  a  new  Creation, — pain  is  here: 
From  8iu*s  dominion  is  there  no  release  7 
Lord !  let  thy  Servant  now  depart  in  peace.' 
— Hurried  remembrance  crowding  o'er  his  soul, 
Be  knew  ns;  tears  of  consternation  stole 
Down  bis  pale  cheeks : — *  Seth !— Enoch !  Where  is  Eve  ? 
How  could  the  spouse  her  dying  consort  leave  1 


«  Eve  look'd  that  moment  from  their  coCtagOHloor 
In  quest  of  Adam,  whcru  he  toii'd  before; 
He  was  not  there,  she  call'd  him  by  his  name  ; 
Sweet  to  his  ear  the  well-known  accents  came: 
—  *  Here  am  I,'  answer'd  he,  in  tone  so  weak. 
That  we  who  held  him  scarcely  heard  him  ^>eakf 
But  resolutely  lient  to  rise,  in  vain 
He  struggled  till  he  swoon'd  away  with  pain. 
Eve  call'd  again,  and  turning  low'rds  the  shade. 
Helpless  as  infancy,  beheld  him  laid; 
She  sprang,  as  smitten  witli  a  mortal  wound. 
Forward,  and  cast  herself  upon  the  ground 
At  Adam's  feet;  half-rising  in  despair, 
Him  from  our  arms  she  wildly  strove  to  tear; 
Repell'd  by  gentle  violence,  she  prcss'd 
His  powerless  hand  to  her  convulsive  breast. 
And  kneeling,  beading  o'er  him,  full  of  fears 
Warm  on  his  bosom  shower'd  her  silent  lean. 
Light  to  his  eyes  at  that  ijefreshment  came. 
They  open'd  on  her  in  a  transient  flame; 
— '  And  art  thou  here,  my  Life !  my  Love!'  he  cried, 
*  Faithful  in  death  to  thn  congenial  side  7 
Thus  let  me  bind  thee  to  my  breaking  heart. 
One  dear,  one  bitter  moment,  ere  we  part.' 
— *  Leave  me  not,  Adam !  leave  me  not  below; 
With  thee  I  tarry,  or  with  thee  I  go,' 
She  said,  and  yielding  to  his  faint  embrace. 
Clung  round  his  neck,  and  wept  upon  his  fisce. 
Alarming  recollection  soon  retum'd. 
His  fevered  frame  with  growing  anguish  hum'd  : 
Ah !  then,  as  nature's  tenderest  impulse  wrought. 
With  fond  solicitude  of  love  she  sought 
To  sootlie  his  limbs  upon  their  grassy  bed. 
And  make  the  pillow  easy  to  bis  head; 
She  wiped  his  reeking  temples  with  her  hair; 
She  shook  the  leaves  to  stir  the  sleeping  air; 
Moisten'd  his  lips  with  kisses:  with  her  breath 
Vainly  essay'd  to  quell  the  fire  of  Death, 
That  ran  and  revell'd  through  his  swollen  veins 
With  quicker  pulses,  and  severer  pains. 

«  The  sun,  in  summer  majesty  on  high, 
Darted  his  fierce  effulgence  down  the  sky; 
Yet  dimm'd  and  blunted  were  the  dauling  rays. 
His  orb  expanded  through  a  dreary  base, 
And,  circled  with  a  red  portentous  xone. 
He  look'd  in  sickly  horror  from  his  throne: 
The  vital  air  was  still ;  the  torrid  heat 
Oppress'd  our  heaiis,  that  labour'd  hard  to  beac 
When  higher  noon  had  shrunk  the  lessening  shade. 
Thence  to  his  home  our  &ther  we  convey'd. 
And  stretch'd  him,  pillow'd  with  his  latest  sheaves, 
Od  a  fresh  couch  of  green  and  fragrant  leaves. 
Here  tliough    his    sufferings   tlirough  the   glen  were 

known. 
We  chose  to  watch  his  dpng  bed  alone, 

Eve,  Seth,  and  1. In  vain  he  sigh'd  for  rest. 

And  oft  his  meek  complainings  thus  express'd  : 

— '  Blow  on  me,  Wind  !  1  faint  with  heat!  O  bring 

Delicious  water  from  tbe  deepest  spring ; 

Your  sunless  shadows  o'er  my  limbs  diffuse. 

Ye  cedars !  wash  me  cold  with  midnight  dewt. 

— Cheer  me,  my  friends!  with  looks  of  kindness  eheer ; 

Whisper  a  word  of  comfort  in  mine  ear; 

Those  sorrowing  laces  fill  aaj  soul  with  gloom ; 

This  silence  is  tlie  silence  of  tlie  tomb. 
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Thilher  I  hasten ;  help  me  on  my  way  ; 

0  ling  to  soothe  me,  and  to  strengthen  pray !' 
We  sang  to  soothe  him, — hopeless  was  the  song ; 
We  pray'd  to  strengthen  him, — he  grew  not  strong. 
In  vain  from  every  herb,  and  fruit,  and  flower, 
Of  cordial  sweetness,  or  of  healing  power, 

We  press'd  the  virtue ;  no  terrestrial  balm 
Nature's  dissolving  agony  could  calm. 
Thus,  as  the  day  declined,  the  fell  disease 
Eclipsed  the  light  of  life  by  slow  degrees: 
Yet  while  his  pangs  grew  sharper,  more  resign'd, 
More  self-collected,  grew  the  sufferer's  mind ; 
Patient  of  heart,  though  rack'd  at  every  pore, 
Tiie  righteous  penslty  of  sin  he  bore ; 
Not  hb  the  fortitude  that  mocks  at  pains, 
But  that  which  feels  them  most,  and  yet  sustains. 
•—*  T  is  just,  't  is  merciful,'  we  heard  him  say ; 
'  Tet  wherefore  hath  lie  tum'd  his  fice  away  7 

1  see  Him  not ;  I  hear  Him  not ;  I  call ; 
Hy  God !  my  God !  support  me,  or  1  fall.* 

a  The  son  went  down,  amidst  an  angry  glara 
Of  flushing  clouds,  that  crimson'd  all  the  air ; 
The  winds  brake  loose;  the  forest  boughs  were  torn, 
And  dark  aloof  the  eddying  foliage  borne ; 
Cattle  to  shelter  scudded  in  affright; 
The  florid  evening  vanish'd  into  night : 
Then  burst  the  hurricane  upon  the  vale, 
In  peals  of  thunder,  and  thick-volleyed  hail ; 
Prone  rushing  rains  with  torrents  whelm'd  the  land, 
Our  cot  amidst  a  river  seem'd  to  stand  ; 
Around  its  base  the  foamy  crested  streams 
Flasli'd  through  ilie  darkness  to  tlie  lightning's  gleams, 
With  monstrous  throes   an    earthquake    heaved   the 

ground. 
The  rocks  were  rent,  the  mountains  trembled  round ; 
Never,  since  Nature  into  being  came. 
Had  such  mysterious  motion  shook  her  frame: 
We  thought,  ingulPd  in  floods,  or  wrapt  in  fire, 
The  world  itself  would  perish  with  our  Sire. 

•  Amidst  this  war  of  elements,  within 
More  dreadful  grew  the  sacrifice  of  sin, 
Whose  victim  on  his  bed  of  torture  lay. 
Breathing  the  slow  remains  of  life  away. 
Erewhile,  victorious  faith  sublimer  rose 
Beneath  tlie  pressure  of  collected  woes: 
But  now  his  spirit  waver'd,  went  and  came, 
Like  the  loose  vapour  of  departing  flame, 
Till  at  the  point,  when  comfort  seem'd  to  die 
For  ever  in  liis  fix'd  unclosing  eye, 
Bright  through  the  smouldering  ashes  of  the  man. 
The  saint  brake  forth,  and  Adam  thus  began: 

•— '  O  ye,  that  shudder  at  this  awful  strife. 
This  wrestling  agony  of  Death  and  Life, 
Think  not  that  Ue,  on  whom  my  soul  is  cast, 
Will  leave  me  thus  forsaken  to  the  last. 
Native's  infirmity  alone  yon  see; 
My  chains  are  breaking,  I  shall  soon  be  free ; 
Though  firm  in  God  the  Spirit  holds  her  trust. 
The  flesh  is  frail,  and  trembles  into  dusL 
Horror  and  anguish  seise  me;— 't  is  the  hour 
Of  darkness,  and  I  mourn  beneath  its  power ; 
The  Tempter  plies  me  with  his- direst  art, 
I  fed  the  Serpent  coiling  round  my  heart; 


He  stirs  the  wound  he  once  inflicted  there. 
Instills  tlie  deadening  poiioo  of  despair. 
Belies  the  truth  of  God's  delaying  grace. 
And  bids  me  curse  my  Maker  to  his  face. 
— I  vrill  not  cune  Him,  Oiough  hu  grace  dday; 
I  will  not  cease  to  trust  Him,  though  he  slay ; 
Full  on  his  promised  mercy  I  rely. 
For  God  hadi  spoken, — God,  who  cannot  lie. 
— Thou,  of  my  faith  the  Author  and  the  End! 
Mine  early,  late,  and  everiasting  Friend ! 
The  joy,  that  once  thy  presence  gave,  restore 
Ere  I  am  summon'd  hence,  and  seen  no  more: 
Down  to  the  dust  returns  this  earthly  frame. 
Receive  my  Spirit,  Lord !  from  whom  it  came  ; 
Rebuke  the  Tempter,  show  thy  power  to  save; 
O  let  thy  glory  light  me  to  the  grave, 
That  these,  who  witness  my  departing  breath. 
May  learn  to  triumph  in  the  grasp  of  Deadi.* 

a  He  closed  his  eyelids  with  a  tranquil  soile. 
And  leem'd  to  rest  in  silent  prayer  awhile: 
Around  his  couch  with  filial  awe  we  kneel'd. 
When  suddenly  a  light  from  heaven  reveard 
A  Spirit,  that  stood  within  the  unopcn'd  door ; — 
The  sword  of  God  in  his  right  hand  he  bore  ; 
His  countenance  was  lightning,  and  his  vest 
Like  snow  at  sun>rise  on  the  mountain's  erest; 
Yet  so  benignly  beautiful  his  form. 
His  presence  still'd  the  fury  of  the  storm; 
At  once  the  winds  retire,  the  waters  cease; 
His  look  was  love,  his  salutation,  *  Peace f 

a  Our  Mother  first  beheld  him,  sore  amaxed. 
But  terror  grew  to  transport,  while  she  gaaed : 
— '  'T  is  He,  the  Prince  of  Seraphim,  who  drove 
Our  banish'd  feet  from  Eden's  happy  grove;' 
Adam,  my  Life,  my  Spouse,  awake!'  she  cried ,- 
*  Return  to  Paradise;  behold  thy  Guide! 
O  let  me  follow  in  this  dear  embrace!* 
She  sunk,  and  on  his  bosom  hid  her  face. 
Adam  look'd  up ;  his  risagc  changed  its  hue, 
Transform'd  into  an  Angel's  at  the  view  : 
'  I  come!'  he  cried,  with  faith's  full  triumph  fired. 
And  in  a  sigh  of  ecstasy  expired. 
The  light  was  vanish'd,  and  the  vision  fled ; 
We  stood  alone,  the  living  with  the  dead; 
The  ruddy  embers,  glimmering  round  the  room, 
Display'd  the  corpse  amidst  the  solemn  glocMn ; 
But  o'er  the  scene  a  holy  calm  reposed, 
The  gate  of  heaven  had  open'd  there,  and  eloted. 


a  Eve's  foithful  arm  still  elasp'd  her  lifeless 
Gently  I  shook  it,  from  her  trance  to  rouse; 
She  gave  no  answer;  motionless  and  cold. 
It  fell  like  clay  from  my  relaxing  hold ; 
Alarm'd,  I  lifted  up  the  locks  of  grey 
That  bid  her  cheek ;  her  soul  had  passed  away: 
A  beauteous  corse,  she  graced  her  partner's  side; 
Love  bound  their  lives,  and  Death  couhl  not  divide. 

•  Trembling  astonishment  of  grief  we  fidl. 
Till  Nature's  sympathies  began  to  mdt ; 
We  wept  in  stillness  through  the  long  dark  night; 
— And  O  how  welcome  was  the  morning  light  I> 

^Pandlst  Lou,  Book  XI,  r.  aSS. 
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Hie  Baryiog-PIaoe  of  the  Patriarchs. — The  sacrffiee  on 
the  Aamversary  of  the  Fall  of  Adam.— Enoch's  Pro- 
P*»«7- 

«  AsD  here,*  said  Enoch,  with  dejected  eye, 
•  Behold  the  grare,  in  which  our  Parents  lie.* 
They  stopt,  and  o'er  the  lurf  inclosure  wept, 
Where  side  hy  side,  the  First-Crealod  slept : 
It  seemed  as  if  a  voice,  with  still  small  sound, 
Heard  in  their  bosoms,  issued  From  that  mound  : 
— ■  From  earth  we  came,  and  we  relum'd  to  earth; 
Descendanu!  spare  the  Dust  that  gave  you  birth; 
Though  Death,  the  pain  for  my  transgression  due, 
By  sad  ioheriiance  we  left  lo  you, 
O  let  our  Children  bless  us  in  our  grave. 
And  man  forgive  the  wrong  that  God  forgavel  • 

Thence  to  the  altar  Enoch  tum'd  his  face ; 
Bet  Javao  lingered  in  that  burying-place, 
A  scene  sequestered  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
The  loveliest  nook  of  all  that  lovely  glen. 
Where  weary  pilgrims  found  their  last  repose : 
The  little  heaps  were  ranged  in  comely  rows, 
With  walks  between,  by  friend)«  and  kindred  trod, 
Who  dreas'd  ^th  duteous  hands  each  hallow'd  sod : 
No  sculptured  monument  was  taught  to  breathe 
Bis  praises  vrhom  tlie  worm  devour'd  beneath'; 
The  high,  the  low,  the  mighty,  and  the  fair, 
Equal  in  death,  were  undistinguish'd  tliere: 
Yet  not  a  hillock  mouldei'd  near  that  spot, 
By  one  dishonouPd  or  by  all  forgot ; 
To  some  warm  heart  the  poorest  dust  was  dear. 
From  some  kind  eye,  the  meanest  claim*d  a  tear. 
And  oft  the  living,  by  affection  led, 
Were  wont  to  walk  in  spirit  with  their  dead, 
Where  no  dark  cypress  cast  a  doleful  gloom, 
No  blighting  yew  shed  poison  o'er  the  tomb, 
But,  white  and  red  with  intermingling  flowers, 
The  graves  look'd  beautiful  in  sun  and  showers. 
Green  myrtles  fenced  it,  and  beyond  their  bound 
Baa  the  clear  rill  with  ever-murmuriug  sound ; 
T  was  not  a  scene  for  Grief  to  nourish  care — 
If  bnaihed  of  Hope,  and  moved  ihe  heart  to  prayer. 

Why  lingered  Javan  in  that  lone  retreat? 
The  shrine  of  her  that  bare  him  drew  his  feet; 
Tfenabling  he  sought  it,  fearing  to  behold 
A  bed  of  thistles,  or  unsightly  mould ; 
But  to !  Ihe  turf,  which  his  own  hands  bad  piled. 
With  choicest  flowers,  and  richest  verdure  smiled : 
By  all  the  glen,  his  mother's  couch  of  rest. 
In  his  default,  was  visited  and  blest 
ie  kneei'd,  he  kiss'd  it,  full  of  love  and  woe; 
Sis  heart  was  where  h'ls  treasure  lay,  below; 
kod  long  he  tarried,  ere,  with  beav'nward  eyes, 
le  rose,  and  hasten  d  to  the  sacrifice. 

Already  on  a  neighbouring  mount,  that  stood 
kpart  amidst  the  valley,  girt  with  wood, 
Nhcme  open  summit  rising  o'er  the  trees, 
taught  the  cool  fragrance  of  the  evening  breeze, 
rhe  Patriarchal  Worshippers  were  met; 
rhe  Lamb  was  broagbt,  the  wood  in  order  set 


On  Adam's  rustic  altar,  moss-o'ergrown. 

An  unwronght  mass  of  earth-imbeddad  stone. 

Long  known  and  hallow'd,  where,  for  man's  offence, 

The  earth  first  drank,  the  blood  of  innocence. 

When  God  himself  ordain 'd  the  typic  rile 

To  Eden's  Exiles,  resting  on  their  flight. 

Foremost,  amidst  the  group,  was  Enoch  seen. 

Known  by  his  humble  port,  and  heavenly  mien  : 

On  him  the  Priest's  mysterious  office  lay. 

For 't  was  the  eve  of  Man's  tranagression-d«y, 

And  him  had  Adam,  with  expiring  breath, 

Ordain'd  to  offer  yearly,  from  his  death, 

A  victim  on  that  mountain,  whence  the  skies 

Had  first  inhaled  the  fumes  of  sacrifice. 

In  Adam's  coat  of  skins  array'd  he  stands, 

Spreading  to  heaven  his  suppKeating  hands, 

Ere  from  his  robe  the  deadly  steel  he  drew 

To  smite  the  victim  sporting  in  hb  view. 

Behind  him  Selh,  in  majesty  confcst. 

The  Worid's  great  Elder,  tower'd  above  the  resL 

Serenely  shone  his  sweet  and  solemn  eye. 

Like  the  sun  reigning  in  the  western  sky ; 

Though  nine  slow  centuries  by  stealth  had  shed 

Grey  hairs,  the  crown  of  glory,  on  his  head. 

In  hardy  health  he  rear'd  his  front  subKme, 

Like  the  green  aloe,  in  perennial  prime, 

When  full  of  years  it  shoots  forth  all  its  bloom. 

And  glads  the  forest  through  the  inmost  gloomy 

So,  in  the  blossom  of  a  good  old  age, 

Flourish'd  amidst  his  sons  that  peerless  sage. 


Aronnd  him,  in  august  succession,  stood 
The  fathers  of  the  world  before  the  Flood: 
— Enos,  who  taught  mankind,  on  solemn  days, 
In  sacred  groves,  to  meet  for  prayer  and  praise, 
And  wam'd  idolaters  to  lift  their  eye, 
From  sun  and  stars,  to  Him  who  made  the  sky: 
— Canaan  and  Halaliel,  of  whom  alone, 
Their  age,  of  all  that  once  they  were,  is  known: 
— Jared,  who,  full  of  hope  beyond  the  tomb, 
Hallow'd  hb  offspring  from  the  Mother's  womb/ 
And  heaven  received  the  Son.  that  Parent  gave. 
Be  walk'd  with  God,  and  overstept  the  grave; 
— A  mighty  pilgrim  in  the  vale  of  tears, 
Born  to  the  troubles  of  a  thousand  years, 
Methuselah,  whose  feet  unhalting  ran 
To  the  last  circle  of  the  life  of  man : 
— Lamech,  from  infancy  inured  to  toil, 
To  wring  slow  blessings  from  the  accursed  soil, 
Ere  yet  to  dress  his  vineyards,  reap  his  corn. 
And  comfort  him  in  care,  was  Noah  bom,* 
Who  in  a  later  age,  by  signal  grace. 
Survived  to  renovate  the  human  race; 
Both  worlds,  by  sad  reversion,  were  his  due, 
The  Orphan  of  the  old,  the  Father  of  the  new. 

These,  with  tlieir  families,  on  either  hand. 
Aliens  and  exiles  in  their  native  land, 
The  few,  who  loved  their  Maker  from  their  youth. 
And  worshipp'd  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth ; 
These  stood  with  Enoch :— All  had  fix'd  their  eyes 
On  him,  and  on  the  Lamb  of  sacrifice. 


Tb«  naae  «f  BmcA,  the  soa  of  Jared.  U  derivad  froa  ektmac 


to 


*  And  b«  eallod  hU  aaaM  Noah,  Mylair,  Tlib  saaie  thall  ooufor 
M  ooBoeroing  oar  work,  aad  tell  of  oar  baadi,  baoBawof  iho  groaad 
which  dM  Lord  liath  canad.— Gas.  ▼.  ▼.  ag. 
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For  now  with  trembling  hand  he  shed  the  blood. 
And  placed  the  sUaghfer'd  victim  on  the  wood ; 
Then  kneeling,  as  the  sun  went  down,  he  laid, 
His  hand  upon  the  haltow'd  pyre  and  pray'd :-~ 
■  Maker  of  heaTen  and  earth !  supreme  o'er  all 
That  live,  and  move,  and  breathe,  on  Thee  we  eaU : 
Our  father  sinn'd  and  suffer'd ; — we,  who  bear 
Our  father's  image,  his  transgression  share ; 
Humbled  for  his  offences,  and  our  own. 
Thou,  who  art  holy,  wise,  and  just  alone, 
Accept,  with  free  confession  of  our  guilt. 
This  victim  slain,  this  blood  devoutly  spilt. 
While  through  the  veil  of  sacrifice  we  see 
Thy  mercy  smiling,  and  look  up  to  Thee ; 
O  grant  forgiveness;  power  and  grace  are  thine; 
God  of  salvation !  cause  thy  face  to  shine; 
Hear  us  in  heaven !  fulfil  our  souls*  desire, 
God  of  our  fiither!  answer  uow  with  fire.» 

He  rose ;  no  light  from  heaven  around  him  shone. 
No  fire  descended  from  the  eternal  throne; 
Cold  on  the  pile  the  offer'd  victim  lay, 
Amidst  the  stillness  of  expiring  day: 
The  eyes  of  all  that  watch'd  in  vain  to  view 
The  wonted  sign,  distractedly  withdrew; 
Fear  dipt  their  breath,  their  doubling  pulses  raised. 
And  each  by  stealth  upon  his  neighbour  gazed ; 
From  heart  to  heart  a  strange  contagion  ran, 
A  shuddering  instinct  crowded  man  to  man ; 
Even  Seth  with  secret  consternation  shook. 
And  cast  on  Enoch  an  imploring  look. 
Enoch,  in  whose  sublime,  unearthly  mien, 
No  change  of  hue,  no  cloud  of  care  was  seen, 
Full  on  the  mute  assembly  tum'd  his  face. 
Clear  as  the  sun  prepared  to  run  his  race. 
He  spoke;  his  words,  with  awful  warning  Crangbt, 
Rallied  and  fix'd  the  scattered  powers  of  thought: 
M  Men,  brethren,  fathers !  wherefore  do  ye  fear  ? 
Hath  God  departed  from  us  T— God  is  here ; 
Present  in  every  heart,  with  sovereign  power. 
He  tries,  he  proves  his  people  in  this  hoar; 
Naked  as  light  to  his  alt-searching  eye. 
The  thoughu  that  wrong,  the  doubts  that  tempt  Him  lie ; 
Yet  slow  to  anger,  merciful  as  just. 
He  knows  our  frame,  remembers  we  are  dust. 
And  spares  our  weakness  :>->In  this  truth  believe, 
Hope  against  hope,  and  ask  till  ye  receive. 
What,  though  no  flame  on  Adam's  altar  bom. 
No  signal  of  acceptance  yet  return? 
God  is  not  man,  who  to  our  father  sware, 
All  times,  in  every  place,  to  answer  prayer, 
lie  cannot  change;  though  heaven  and  earth  decay. 
The  word  of  God  shail  never  pass  away. 

«  But  mark  tho  season:— from  the  rising  sun. 
Westward,  the  raee  of  Cain  the  world  o'er-run ; 
Their  monarch,  mightiest  of  the  sons  of  men. 
Hath  sworn  destruction  to  the  I'atriarchs'  glen ; 
Hither  he  hasten*;  carnage  strews  his  path: 
—Who  will  await  the  giant  in  his  wrath  ? 
Or  who  will  take  the  wings  of  silent  night, 
And  seek  deliverance  from  his  sword  by  fliglitl 
Thus  saith  the  Lord :— Ye  weak  of  faith  and  heart  I 
Who  dare  not  trust  the  living  God,  depart; 
The  Angel  of  his  presence  leads  your  way. 
Your  lives  are  safe,  and  given  you  as  a  prey: 


But  ye  who,  unappall'd  at  earthly  harm. 
Lean  on  the  strength  of  his  Almighty  arm. 
Prepared  for  life  or  dealli,  with  firm  accord, 
— Stand  still,  and  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord.» 

A  pause,  a  dreary  pause  ensued: — then  oried 
The  holy  man, — -On  either  hand  divide; 
The  feeble  fly;  with  me  the  valiant  stay; 
Ghuse  now  your  portion  ;  whom  will  ye  obey, 
God  or  your  feurs?  His  counsel,  or  your  own  ? 
— ■  The  LotD,  the  Lobo,  for  Ht  is  God  alomk  !• 
Exclaim'd  at  once,  with  consentaneous  choice. 
The  whole  assembly,  heart,  and  soul,  and  voice. 
Then  light  from  heaven  with  sudden  beauty  came. 
Pure  on  the  altar  blazed  the  unkindled  flame. 
And  upwards  to  their  glorious  source  retum'd 
The  sacred  fires  in  which  the  victim  bum*d: 
While  through  the  evening  gloom,  to  distant  eyes. 
Mom  o'er  the  Piatriarclis'  mountain  seem'd  to  rise. 

Awe-struck,  the  congregation  kncd'd  around. 
And  worshipp'd  with  their  faces  to  the  ground  ; 
Tlie  peace  of  God,  beyond  expression  sweet, 
Fill'il  every  spirit  humbled  at  his  feet. 
And  love,  joy,  wonder,  deeply  mingling  there, 
Drew  from  the  heart  unutterable  prayer. 

They  rose: — as  if  his  soul  had  pass'd  away, 
Prostrate  before  the  altar  Enoch  lay. 
Entranced  so  deeply,  alt  believed  him  dead : 
At  length  he  breathed,  he  moved,  he  raited  his  bead; 
To  heaven  in  ecstasy  he  turn'd  his  eyes; 
— With  such  a  look  the  dead  in  Cliristslun  rise. 
When  the  last  trumpet  calls  them  from  the  dost. 
To  join  the  resurrection  of  the  just: 
Yea,  and  from  earthly  grossness  so  refined, 
(As  if  the  soul  had  left  the  flesh  behind. 
Yet  wore  a  mortal  semblance),  upright  stood 
The  great  Evangelist  before  the  Flood; 
On  him  the  vision  of  the  Almighty  broke, 
And  future  times  were  present  while  he  spoke.* 


a  The  Saints  shall  suffer;  nghteousneas  shaU  fall ; 
O'er  all  the  world  iniquity  prevail ; 
Giants,  in  fierce  contempt  of  man  and  God, 
Shall  rule  the  nations  with  an  iron  rod ; 
On  every  mountain  idol  groves  shall  rise. 
And  darken  Heaven  with  human  sacrifice. 
But  God  the  Avenger  comes, — a  judgmeai-day, 
A  flood,  shall  sweep  his  enemies  away. 
How  few,  whose  eyes  shall  then  have  seen  the 
— One  righteous  family,  and  only  one, — 
Saved  from  iliat  wreck  of  Nature,  shall  beboUL 
The  new  Creation  rising  from  the  old  I 

a  O,  that  the  world  of  wickedness,  destroyed. 
Might  lie  for  ever  without  form  and  void ! 
Or,  that  the  earth,  to  innocence  restored. 
Might  flourish  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord! 
It  will  not  be : — among  the  sons  of  men. 
The  Giant-Spirit  shall  go  forth  again. 
From  clime  to  clime  shall  kindle  murderous 
And  spread  the  plagues  of  sin  from  age  to  age ; 
Yet  sliall  tlie  God  of  mercy,  from  above. 
Extend  the  golden  sceptre  of  his  lore, 
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And  win  cbe  rebels  to  his  righteous  iway, 
T&ll  erery  mouth  coDfea,  and  heart  obey. 

•  Amidst  the  TinoiM  of  ascending  ycari, 
What  HHghfy  Chief,  what  Conqueror  appears  fi 
His  gannento  roird  in  blood,  his  eyes  of  flame. 
And  on  hia  thigh  the  unatfemble  name?* 
— •  Tia  I,  that  bring  dcliTcrance :  strong  to  save, 
I  plark*<]  the  prev  from  deaih,  and  spoil'd  the  grave.' 
— Wherefore,  O  Warrior!  are  ihy  garments  red. 
Like  ilioce  whose  feet  amidst  the  vintage  tread? 
— *■  I  trod  the  wine-press  of  the  field  alone ; 
1  look'd  around  for  succour;  fh>  re  was  none ; 
Therefore  my  wrath  sustain'd  me  while  I  fought. 
Am]  mine  own  arm  my  Sain  is'  salvation  wrought.' 
— Thus  may  thine  arm  for  evermore  prevail ; 
Thus  may  thy  foes,  O  Lord!  for  ever  ftiil  ; 
Captive  by  thee  captivity  be  led  ; 
Seed  of  the  woman !  bruise  the  serpent's  head ; 
Redeemer !  promised  since  the  world  began, 
Bow  the  high  heavens,  and  condescend  to  man, 

«  Hail  to  the  Day-spring;  dawning  from  a^, 
Bright  in  the  east  I  sec  his  natal  star: 
Prisoners  of  hope!  lift  up  your  joyful  eyes  ; 
Welcome  the  King  of  Glory  from  the  skies  : 
Who  is  the  King  of  Glory?— Mark  his  birth  : 
In  deep  humility  he  stoops  to  earth, 
Assumes  a  Servant's  form,  a  Pilgrim's  lot. 
Comes  to  hb  own,  his  own  receive  him  not. 
Though  angel-choirs  his  peaceful  advent  greet, 
And  Gentile-sages  worship  at  his  feet. 

■  Fair  as  that  sovereign  Plant,  whose  scions  shoot 
With  healing  verdure,  and  immortal  fruit. 

The  Tree  of  Life,  beude  the  streate  that  laves 
The  fields  of  Paradise  with  gladdening  waves ; 
Behold  him  rise  from  infoncy  to  youth, 
The  Father's  image,  full  of  grace  and  truth ; 
Tried,  tempted,  proved  in  secret,  till  the  hour, 
When,  girt  with  meekness,  but  array'd  with  powcC) 
Forth  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  at  length, 
Like  the  sun  shining  in  meridian  strength. 
He  i^oes  : — to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor ; 
To  heal  the  wounds  that  nature  cannot  cure ; 
To  bind  the  broken-hearted  ;  to  controul 
Disease  and  death  ;  to  raise  the  sinking  soul : 
Unbar  the  dungeon,  set  the  captive  free, 
Proclaim  the  joyous  year  of  liberty, 
And  from  the  depth  of  undiscover'd  night, 
Brinflf  life  and  immortality  to  light. 

■  How  beauteous  on  the  mountains  are  thy  feet, 
Thy  form  how  comely,  and  thy  voice  how  sweet. 
Son  of  the  Highest!— Who  can  tell  thy  fame? 
The  Deaf  shall  hear  it  while  the  Dumb  proclaim ; 

I   Kow  bid  the  Blind  behold  their  Saviour's  light, 
The  Lame  go  forth  rejoicing  in  thy  might; 
Cleanse  with  a  touch  yon  kneeling  Leper's  skin  ; 
Cheer  this  pale  Penitent,  forgive  her  sin ; 
O,  for  that  Mothers  faith,  her  Daughter  spare ; 

;   Restore  the  Maniac  to  a  Father's  prayer ; 
Pity  the  tears  those  mournful  Sisters  shed, 
And  Bs  the  Rbsussectio^  of  tie  Dead! 


•  What  scene  is  this? — Amidst  involving  gloom, 
The  moonlight  lingers  on  a  lonely  tomb ; 
No  noise  disturbs  the  garden's  ballow'd  bound. 
But  the  watch  walking  on  their  midnight  round  : 
Ah !  who  lies  here,  with  marr  d  and  bloodless  mien, 
In  whom  no  form  or  comeliness  is  seen  ; 
His  livid  limbs  with  nails  and  scourges  torn. 
His  side  transpierced,  his  temples  wreathed  with  thorn? 
'T  is  lie,  the  Man  of  Sorrows!  He  who  bore 
Our  sins  and  chastisement: — His  toils  arc  o'er. 
On  earth  erewhile  a  suffering  life  he  led. 
Here  hath  he  found  a  place  to  lay  his  head ; 
Rank'd  with  transgressors,  he  rcsign'd  his  breath. 
But  with  the  rich  he  made  his  bed  in  death. 
Sweet  is  the  grave,  where  Angels  watch  and  weep. 
Sweet  is  the  grave,  and  sanctified  his  sleep ; 
Rest,  O  my  spirit!  by  this  martyr'd  form, 
This  wreck,  that  sunk  beneath  the  Almighty  storm, 
When  floods  of  wrath,  tliat  weigh' J  the  worid  to  hell. 
On  him  alone,  in  righteous  vengeance  fell ; 
While  men  derided,  demons  urged  his  woes. 
And  God  forsook  him, — till  the  awful  dose; 
Then,  in  triumphant  agony,  he  cried, 
— *  T  is  finish'd !' — bow'd  his  sacred  head,  and  died. 
Death,  as  he  struck  tliat  noblest  victim,  found 
His  sting  was  lost  for  cvor  in  the  wound  ; 
The  Grave,  that  holds  his  corse,  her  richest  priie, 
Shall  yield  him  back,  victorious,  to  the  skies. 
He  lives  : — ye  bars  of  steel !  ye  gates  of  brass! 
Give  way  and  let  the  King  of  Glory  pass ; 
He  lives ; — ye  golden  portals  of  the  spheres ! 
Open,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  appears. 
But,  ah !  my  Spirit  faints  beneath  the  blaxe, 
That  breaks,  and  brightens  o'er  the  latter  days. 
When  every  tongue  his  trophies  shall  proclaim, 
And  every  knee  shall  worship  at  his  name ; 
For  He  shall  reign  with  undivided  power, 
To  Earth's  last  bounds,  to  Nature's  final  hour. 

« 'T  is  done : — again  the  conquering  Chief  appears 
In  the  dread  vision  of  dissolving  years ; 
His  vesture  dipt  in  blood,  his  eyes  of  flame, 
The  WosD  or  God  his  everlasting  name ;' 
Throned  in  mid-heaven,  with  clouds  of  glory  spread, 
He  sits  in  judgment  on  the  quick  and  dead ; 
Strong  to  deliver ;  Saints !  your  songs  prepare ; 
Rush  from  your  tombs  to  meet  him  in  the  air : 
But  terrible  in  vengeance ;  Sinners!  bow  ' 
Your  hauglity  heads,  the  grave  protects  not  now. 
He  who  alone  in  mortal  conflict  trod 
The  mighty  wine-prew  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
Shall  fill  the  cup  of  trembling  to  his  foes, 
The  unmingled  cup  of  inexhausted  woes ; 
The  proud  shall  drink  it  in  that  dreadful  day. 
While  Earth  dissolves,  and  Heaven  is  roU'd  away.> 

Here  ceased  the  Prophet : — From  the  altar  broke 
The  last  dim  wreaths  of  fire-illumined  smoke ; 
Darkness  had  fall'n  around  ;  but  o'er  the  streams 
The  Moon,  new-ris'n,  diffused  her  brightening  beams ; 
Homeward,  with  tears,  tlie  worshippers  return'd. 
Yet  while  they  wept  tbeir  hearts  within  them  bum'd. 
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MONTGOMERY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


CANTO  VI. 


Javan'i  second  iDterriew  wilh  Zillah.  He  visits  the  Ta- 
rions  Dwellings  scattered  throughout  the  Glen,  and 
in  the  Evening  sings  to  his  Harp,  amidst  the  as- 
sembled Inhabitants : — Address  to  Twilight ;  Jubal's 
Song  of  the  Creation :  the  Power  of  Music  exem- 
plified. 

Spent  with  the  toils  of  that  erentful  day, 
All  night  in  dreamlesa  slumber  Javan  lay ; 
But  early  springing  from  his  bed  of  leaves. 
Waked  by  the  songs  of  swallows  on  the  eaves, 
From  Enoch's  cottage,  in  the  cool  grey  hour, 
He  wander'd  forth  to  Zillah's  woodland  bower ; 
There,  in  his  former  covert,  on  ilie  ground, 
The  frame  of  his  forsaken  harp  he  found ; 
He  smote  the  boas ;  the  convex  orb  unstrung. 
Instant  with  sweet  reverberation  rung : 
The  minstrel  smiled,  at  that  sonorous  stroke, 
To  find  the  spell  of  harmony  unbroke ; 
Trickling  with  dew,  he  bore  it  to  the  cell; 
There,  as  with  leaves  be  dried  the  sculptured  shell, 
He  thought  of  Zillah,  and  resolved  too  late 
To  plead  his  constancy,  and  know  bis  fate. 

She  from  the  hour,  when,  to  a  pilgrim's  guise, 
Javan  return 'd, — a  stranger  to  her  eyer. 
Not  to  her  heart, — from  anguish  knew  no  rest. 
Love,  pride,  resentment,  struggling  in  her  breast. 
All  day  she  strove  to  hide  her  misery. 
In  vain ; — a  mother^s  eye  is  quick  to  see, 
Slow  to  rebuke  a  daughter's  bashful  fears, 
And  Zillah's  mother  only  chid  with  tears: 
Night  came,  but  Javan  came  not  with  the  night ; 
Light  vanish'd,  Hope  departed  with  the  light; 
Her  lonely  couch  concealM  her  sleepless  woea, 
But  witii  the  morning  star  the  maiden  rose. 
The  soft  refreshing  breeze,  the  orient  beams. 
The  dew,  the  mist  unrolling  from  the  streams. 
The  light,  the  joy,  the  music  of  the  hour, 
Stole  on  her  spirit  with  resistless  power, 
With  healing  sweetness  soothed  her  fever  d  brain. 
And  woke  the  pulse  of  tenderness  again. 
Thus  while  she  wander'd,  with  unconscious  feet, 
Absent  in  thought  she  reach'd  her  sylvan  seat : 
The  youth  descried  her  not  amidst  the  wood» 
Till,  like  a  vision,  at  his  side  iJie  stood. 
Their  eyes  encounter'd;  both  at  once  exclaimed, 
«  Javan  !»  and  «  Zillah  \» — each  the  other  named ; 
Those  sounds  were  life  or  death  to  either  heart: 
He  rose;  she  tum'd  in  terror  to  depart; 
He  caught  her  hand : — ■  O  do  not,  do  not  flee  !* 
— It  was  a  moment  of  eternity. 
And  now  or  never  must  he  plight  his  vow. 
Win  or  abandon  her  for  ever  now. 

«  Stay : — hear  me,  Zillah !— every  power  above. 
Heaven,  earth,  thyself,  bear  witness  to  my  love! 
Thee  have  I  loved  from  earliest  infancy. 
Loved  with  supreme  affection  only  thee. 
Long  in  thew  shades  my  timid  passion  grew. 
Through  every  change,  in  every  trial  true; 
I  loved  thee  through  the  world  in  dumb  despair, 
Loved  Ikett  ^^i  I  might  love  no  other  hit; 


Guilty,  yet  faithful  still,  to  thee  I  Oy, 
Receive  me,  love  me,  ZilUh !  or  1  die.* 

Thus  Javan's  lips,  so  long  in  sileode  teaTd, 
Witlt  sudden  vehemence  his  soul  reveal'd ; 
Zillah  meanwhile  recover'd  powCT  to  speak. 
While  deadly  paleness  overcast  her  check : 
— « Say  not,  *  1  love  thee!*— Witness  every  tree 
Around  this  bower,  thy  cruel  scorn  of  me ! 
Gould  Javan  love  me  through  the  world,  yet  leave 
Her  whom  he  loved,  for  hopeless  years,  to  giievc! 
Returning,  could  he  find  lier  here  alone, 
Yet  pass  her  by,  unknowing,  as  unknown? 
All  day  was  she  forsaken,  or  forgot? 
Did  Javan  seek  her  at  her  faiher  s  cot? 
That  cot  of  old  so  much  hia  soul's  delight. 
His  mother's  soem'd  not  fairer  in  his  sight: 
No  !  Javan  mocks  me ;  none  could  love  so  wdl. 
So  long,  so  painfuUyf'-and  never  tell..* 

«  Love  owns  no  law,*  rejotn'd  the  pleading  yoodi, 
tt  Except  obedience  to  eternal  truth : 
Deep  streams  are  silent;  from  the  generous  breatf. 
The  dearest  feelings  are  the  laat  confest: 
Erewhile  I  strove  in  vain  to  break  my  peace. 
Now  1  could  talk  of  love  and  never  coue: 
— Still  had  my  trembling  passion  been  conoeal'd: 
Still  but  in  parables  by  stealth  reveal'd, 
Had  not  thine  instantaneous  presence  wrung. 
By  swift  surprise,  the  secret  from  my  tongue. 
Yet  hath  Affection  language  of  her  own. 
And  mine  in  every  thing  but  words  was  shown; 
In  childhood,  as  the  bird  of  nature  free. 
My  song  was  gladness,  when  I  sung  to  thee: 
In  youth,  whene'er  1  moum'd  a  l>osom  flame, 
And  praised  a  maiden  whom  I  durst  not  name, 
Couldst  thou  not  then  my  hidden  thought  diTioe? 
Didst  thou  not  feel  that  I  was  wholly  thine? 
When  for  vain-glory  I  forsook  thee  here. 
Dear  as  thou  wcrt,  unutterably  detr. 
From  virtue,  truth,  and  innocence  estranged. 
To  thee,  thee  only,  was  my  heart  unchanged; 
And  as  I  loved  without  a  hope  before. 
Without  a  hope  I  loved  thee  yet  the  more. 
At  length,  when,  weary  of  the  ways  of  men. 
Refuge  I  sought  in  this  nntemal  glen. 
Thy  sweet  remembrance  drew  me  from  a^. 
And  Zillah's  beauty  was  my  leading  star. 
Here  «hen  I  found  thee,  fear  itself  grew  bold, 
Methought  my  tale  of  love  already  told ; 
But  soon  thine  eyes  the  dream  of  folly  brake. 
And  I  from  bliss,  as  they  from  slumber,  woke; 
My  heart,  my  tongue,  were  chill'd  to  instant  sloae, 
I  durst  not  speak  thy  name,  nor  give  my  own. 
When  thou  wert  vanish'd,  horror  and  affri^t 
Seised  me,  my  sins  uprose  before  my  sight; 
Like  fiends  they  nish'd  upon  me;  hut  Despair 
Wrung  from  expiring  Faith  a  broken  prayer; 
Strength  came ;  the  path  to  Enoch's  Iiower  I  trod; 
He  saw  me,  met  me,  led  me  back  to  God. 
O  Zillah!  while  I  sought  my  Maker's  grace. 
And  flash  and  spirit  fail'd  before  Hu  face, 
Thy  tempting  image  from  my  breast  1  drove. 
It  was  no  season  then  for  earthly  love.*  — 

•  For  earthly  love  it  is  no  season  now,* 
Exclaim'd  the  maiden  with  reproachful  brow, 
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And  eyes  thraagb  lean  of  tendemew  that  shone, 
And  Toice,  half  peace,  half  sager,  in  its  tone: 
a  Freely  thy  past  unkind  nets  I  forfpre; 
Content  to  perish  here,  so  Javan  lire ; 
The  tyrant's  menace  to  our  tribe  we  know ; 
The  Patriarchs  never  acek,  nor  shnn  a  foe: 
Thou,  while  thou  mayst,  from  swift  destruction  fly; 
I  and  my  fatber^s  house  resolve  to  die.* 

•  With  thee  and  with  thy  father's  boose,  to  bear 
Death  or  captivity,  is  Javan's  prayer ; 

Remorse  for  ever  be  the  recreant's  lot: 
If  I  fonake  thee  now,  I  love  thee  not.* 

Thus  while  he  vow'd,  a  gentle  answer  spmng 
To  Zillah'a  lips,  but  died  upon  her  tongue; 
I  Trembling  »he  tum'd,  and  hasten'd  to  the  rock, 
i  Beyond  fho«e  woods,  that  hid  her  folded  flock, 
;  Whose  bleatiogs  reach'd  her  ear,  with  loud  complaint 
Of  her  delay;  siie  loos^  them  from  rc«(raint; 
Then  bounding  headlong  forth,  with  aniic  glee. 
They  roam'd  in  all  the  joy  of  libel-ty. 
Javan  beside  her  walk'd  as  in  a  dream, 
Nor  more  of  love  renew'd  the  fruitless  theme. 

Forthwith  from  home  to  home  throughout  the  glen, 
The  friends  whom  once  he  knew  he  sought  again ; 
Each  hailed  the  stranger  welcome  at  his  board, 
As  lost  but  found,  as  dead  to  life  restored. 
From  Eden's  camp  no  tidings  came,  the  day 
in  awful  enpectalion  pass'd  away. 
At  eve  hia  harp  the  fond  enthusiast  strung, 
On  Adam's  mount,  and  to  the  Patrbrchs  sung ; 
While  yoath  and  age,  an  eager  throng,  admire 
The  mingling  music  of  the  voice  and  lyre. 

•  1  lore  thee.  Twilight!  as  thy  shadows  roll, 
The  calm  of  evening  steals  upon  my  soul. 
Sublimely  tender,  solemnly  serene, 

Still  as  the  hour,  enchanting  as  the  scene. 
I  love  thee.  Twilight !  for  thy  gleams  impart 
Their  dear,  their  dying  influence  to  my  heart, 
When  o'er  the  harp  of  thought  thy  passing  wind 
Awakens  all  the  music  of  the  mind, 
And  Joy  and  Sorrow,  as  the  spirit  bums. 
And  Hope  and  Memory  sweep  the  chords  by  turns. 
While  Contemplation,  on  seraphic  wings. 
Mounts  with  the  flame  of  sacrifice,  and  sings. 
Twilight!  I  love  thee;  let  thy  gloonu  increase 
Till  every  feeling,  every  pulse  is  peace : 
Slow  from  the  sky  the  light  of  day  declines, 
Clearer  within  the  dawn  of  glory  sliines. 
Revealing,  in  the  hour  of  Nature's  rest, 
A  world  of  wonders  in  the  poet's  breast : 
Deeper,  O  Twilight!  then  thy  shadows  roll, 
An  awfnl  vision  opens  on  my  soul. 

«  On  soeh  an  evening,  so  divinely  calm. 
The  woods  all  melody,  flie  breeies  balm, 
Down  in  a  vale,  where  lucid  waters  sira/d. 
And  mounlain-oedars  stretch'd  tlieir  downward  shade, 
Juhal,  the  Prince  of  Song  (in  youth  unknown). 
Retired  to  commune  with  his  harp  alone ; 
For  stall  he  nursed  it,  like  a  secret  thought. 
Long  cheriah'd,  and  to  late  perfection  wrought,— 


I  And  still  with  cunning  hand,  and  curious  ear, 
,  Enrich'd,  ennobled,  and  enlarged  its  sphere. 
Till  he  had  compass'd,  in  that  magic  round, 
A  soul  of  harmonv,  a  heaven  of  sound. 
Then  sang  the  minstrel,  in  his  laurel  bower. 
Of  Nature's  origin,  and  Music's  power, 
— *  He  spake,  and  it  was  done ; — Eternal  Night, 
At  God's  command,  awaken'd  into  light ; 
He  called  the  elements.  Earth,  Ocean,  Air, 
He  call'd  them  when  they  were  not,  and  they  were: 
He  look'd  through  space,  and  kindling  o'er  the  sky, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  came  forth  to  meet  his  eye  1 
His  spirit  moved  upon  the  dcfterl  earth. 
And  sudden  life  through  all  things  swarm'd  to  birth ; 
Man  from  the  dust  he  raised  to  rule  the  whole; 
He  breathed,  and  man  became  a  living  soul : 
Through  Eden's  groves  the  Lord  of  Nature  trod. 
Upright  and  pure,  the  ima(',e  of  his  God. 
Thus  were  the  heavens  and  all  their  host  display  d. 
In  wisdom  thus  were  earth's  foundations  laid; 
The  glorious  scene  a  holy  sabliatli  closed; 
Amidst  his  works  the  Omnipotent  reposed ; 
And  while  he  view'd,  and  bluss'd  tliem  from  his  seal. 
All  worlds,  all  beings  wnrshipp'd  at  his  foet: 
The  morning  stare  in  choral  concert  sang. 
The  rolling  deep  with  hallelujahs  rang. 
Adoring  angels  from  their  orbs  rejoice. 
The  voice  of  music  was  Creation's  voice. 

t  *  Alone  along  the  lyre  of  Nature  sigh'd 
The  master-choni,  to  which  no  chord  replied : 
For  Man,  while  bliw  and  beauty  reign'd  around. 
For  Man  alone,  no  fellowship  was  found. 
No  fond  companion,  in  whose  dearer  breast 
His  heart,  repining  in  his  own,  might  rest; 
For,  horn  to  love,  the  heart  delights  to  roam, 
A  kindred  bosom  is  its  happiest  home. 
On  earth's  green  lap,  the  Father  of  mankind, 
In  mild  dejection,  thoughtfully  reclined; 
Soft  o'er  his  eyes  a  sealing  slumber  crept. 
And  Fancy  soothed  him  while  Reflection  slepL 
Then  God— who  thus  would  make  his  counsel  known, 
Counsel  that  will'd  not  man  to  dwell  alone. 
Created  Woman  with  a  smile  of  grace, 
And  left  the  smile  that  made  her  on  her  face. 
The  Patriarch's  eyelids  open'd  on  his  bride, 
—The  mom  of  beauty  risen  from  his  side  I 
He  gazed  with  new-born  rapture  on  her  charms, 
And  Love's  first  whispers  won  her  to  his  arms. 
Then,  tuned  through  all  the  chords  supremely  sweet, 
Exulting  Mature  found  her  lyre  complete. 
And  from  the  key  of  each  harmonious  sphere. 
Struck  music  worthy  of  her  Maker's  ear.' 

«  Here  Jubal  paused ;  for  grim  before  him  lay. 
Couch  d  like  a  lion  watching  for  his  prey, 
With  blood-red  eye  of  fascinating  fire, 
Fix'd,  like  tlie  gazing  serpent's,  on  the  lyre, 
An  awful  form,  that  through  the  gloom  appear'd. 
Half  brute,  half  human  ;  whose  terrific  beard, 
And  hoary  flakes  of  long  disbevell'd  hair. 
Like  eagle's  plumage,  ruffled  by  the  air, 
Veil'd  a  sad  wreck  of  grandeur  and  of  grace, 
Limbs  worn  and  wounded,  a  majestic  face 
Deep-ploughed  by  Time,  and  ghastly  pale  with  woes. 
That  goaded  till  remone  to  madness  rose ; 
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Haunted  by  pliantoms,  he  had  fled  hb  hoiiia> 

With  sarage  beaals  in  solitude  to  roam ; 

Wild  as  Che  waves,  and  wandering  as  the  wind, 

Nd  art  could  tame  him,  and  no  chains  could  bind: 

Already  seven  disastrous  years  liad  shed 

Mildew  and  blast  on  bis  unshelter'd  head; 

His  brain  was  smitten  by  the  sun  al  noon. 

His  heart  was  withered  by  the  cold  night  moon. 

•  'T  was  Cain,  the  sire  of  nations : — Jiibai  knew 
His  kindred  looks,  and  tremblingly  withdrew; 
He,  darting  like  the  blaze  of  sudilcn  fire, 
(Asap'd  o'er  the  space  between,  and  grasp'd  the  lyre: 
Sooner  with  life  the  Ktni|;(|ling  hard  would  part, 
And  ere  the  fiend  could  tear  it  from  his  heart, 
He  hurl'd  his  hand  with  one  tremcndaiiK  stroke, 
O'er  all  the  strin{;s:  whence  in  a  whirlwind  broke 
Such  tones  of  terror,  dissonance,  Hcspairf 
As  till  (hat  hour  had  never  jarr  d  in  uir. 
Asionish'd  into  marble  at  the  shock. 
Backward  stoofl  Giin,  unconscious  as  a  rock, 
Cold,  breathless,  motionlcM  throngh  all  his  frame; 
But  soon  his  visage  quicken'd  into  flame, 
When  Jiibal's  hand  the  crashing  jargon  changed 
To  molting  harmony,  ami  nimbly  ranged 
From  chord  to  chord,  ascending  sweet  and  clear, 
Then  rolling  down  in  thunder  on  the  ear; 
With  power  the  puliie  of  anguish  to  restrain, 
And  charm  the  evil  spirit  from  the  brain. 

a  Slowly  recovering  from  that  trance  profound, 
Bewilder'd,  touch'd,  transported  witli  the  sound, 
Cain  view'd  himself,  the  lianl,  the  earth,  the  sky. 
While  wonder  flasli'd  and  faded  in  his  eye. 
And  reason,  by  alternate  frenzy  crost, 
Now  seem'd  restored,  and  now  for  ever  lost. 
So  shines  the  moon,  by  glimpses,  (hrough  her  shrouds, 
When  windy  Darkness  rides  upon  the  clouds, 
Till  through  the  blue,  serene,  aud  silent  night. 
She  reigns  in  full  tranquillity  of  light. 
Jubal,  witli  eager  hope,  beheld  the  chase 
Of  strange  emotions  hurrying  o'er  his  face. 
And  waked  hb  noblest  numbers  to  control 
The  tide  and  tempest  of  the  maniac's  soul : 
Through  many  a  maze  of  melody  they  flew. 
They  rose  like  incense,  they  dislilld  like  dew, 
Pour'd  through  the  sufferer's  breast  delicious  balm. 
And  soothed  romembrancc  till  remorse  grew  calm, 
Till  Gain  forsook  the  solitary  wild, 
Led  by  the  minstrel  like  a  weaned  child. 
Oh !  had  you  seen  him  to  his  home  restored. 
How  young  and  old  ran  forth  to  meet  their  lord ; 
How  friends  and  kindred  on  his  neck  did  fall, 
Weeping  aloud,  while  Cain  outwept  them  all : 
But  hush ! — thenceforward,  when  recoiling  earn 
Lower'd  on  his  brow,  and  sadden'd  to  despair, 
The  lyre  of  Jubal,  witli  divinest  art, 
Repell'd  tlie  demon,  and  revived  his  heart. 
Thus  Song,  the  breatli  of  heaven,  had  power  to  bind 
In  chains  of  harmony  the  mightiest  mind; 
Thus  Music's  empire  in  the  soul  began, 
The  first-born  Poet  ruled  the  first-born  Man.n 

While  Javan  sung,  the  shadows  fell  around, 
The  moving  glow-worm  brighten'd  on  the  ground, 


He  ceased :  the  mute  assembly  roae  in  leari; 
Delight  and  wonder  were  chastised  with  Csars; 
That  heavenly  harmony  unheard  before. 
Awoke  the  feeling,—*  Who  sliall  hear  it  more  It 
Tlw  sun  had  set  in  glory  on  tJieir  sight. 
For  them  in  vain  might  mom  restore  the  light; 
Though  self-devoted,  through  each  oiortal  frame, 
Ac  thought  of  Death,  a  cold  sick  diudderiag  cane, 
Nature's  infirmity;— but  faith  was  given. 
The  flame  that  lifts  the  sacrifice  to  heaven : 
Through  doubt  and  darkness  then  beyond  die  skies 
Eternal  prospects  open'd  on  tJieir  eyes; 
Already  seem'd  the  immortal  spirit  free. 
And  Death  was  swallow'd  up  in  victory. 


CANTO  VII. 


The  Ptaitriarchs  and  their  Families  carried  away  capiife 
by  a  Detachment  from  the  Army  of  tbe  Innden.— 
The  tomb  of  Abel :  his  Blurdcr  by  Cnin  dcscrihei— 
The  Origin  of  the  Giants:  the  Infancy  and  early  Ad- 
ventures of  their  King:  tlie  Leader  of  their  Ho«i  en- 
camped in  Eden. 


Tbe  flocks  and  herds  throughout  the  glen  reposed; 
No  human  eyelid  there  in  slumber  closed  ; 
None,  save  the  infant's  on  the  mother's  breast;— 
With  arms  of  love  caressing  and  carcst. 
She,  while  her  elder  offspring  round  her  clung, 
Each  eye  intent  on  hers,  and  mute  each  tongue. 
The  voice  of  Death  in  every  murmur  heard. 
And  fell  his  touch  in  every  limb  that  stirred. 

At  midnight,  down  the  forest  hills,  a  train 
Of  eager  warriors  from  the  host  of  Cain, 
Burst  on  the  stillness  of  the  scene:—  they  spread 
In  bands,  to  clutch  the  victims  ere  they  fled; 
Of  flight  unmindful,  at  their  summons,  rose 
Those  victims,  meekly  yielding  to  their  foes ; 
Though  woman  wept  to  leave  her  home  behind. 
The  weak  were  comforted,  the  strong  resign 'd, 
And  ere  the  moon  descending  o'er  the  vale, 
Grew,  at  the  bright  approach  of  morning,  pale. 
Collected  thus,  the  patriarchal  clan. 
With  strengthen'd  confidence,  their  march  bepo, 
Since  not  in  ashes  were  their  dwellings  laid, 
And  death,  though  threaten 'd  still,  was  still  delaj'd. 
Struck  with  their  fearless  innocence,  they  saw 
Their  fierce  assailants  check'd  with  sacred  awe; 
The  foe  became  a  phalanx  of  defence, 
And  brought  them,  like  a  guard  of  Angels,  tbenoe. 
A  vista-path,  that  through  the  forest  led 
(By  Javan  shunu'd  when  from  the  camp  he  fled). 
The  pilgrims  irack'd  till  on  the  mountain's  height 
They  met  the  sun  new  ris'n,  in  glorious  light; 
Empurpled  mists  along  the  landscape  roll'd, 
And  all  the  orient  flamed  with  clouds  of  gold. 

Here,  while  they  halted,  on  their  knees  they  laiie 
To  God  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise; 
— «  Glory  to  Thee,  for  every  blessing  sbed. 
In  days  of  peace  on  our  protected  head; 
Glory  to  Thee,  for  fortitude  to  bear 
The  wrath  of  man,  rejoicing  o'er  despair; 
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Glory  10  Thee,  whatever  ill  befall. 

For  ^ida  oa  thy  Tieiorioiu  iiene  to  cell; 

Tbioe  own  eCeraul  purpotea  fulfil ; 

We  comedo  God!  to  toffer  all  thy  will.* 

Refrah'd  and  reaccd,  on  their  coarse  they  went. 
Ere  the  clouds  melted  from  the  firmament; 
Odours  abroad  the  winds  of  morning  breathe. 
And  fresh  with  dew  the  herbafje  spraniy  beneath ; 
Down  from  the  hills,  that  genliy  sloped  away 
To  the  broad  rirer  shining  into  day. 
They  pass'd,  along  the  brink  the  path  ihey  kept. 
Where  high  aloof  o'er  arching  willows  wepi, 
Whose  silrery  foliage  glisteo'd  in  the  beam. 
And  floating  shadows  fringed  the  chequei'd  stream. 

Adjacent  rase  a  myrtle-phnted  mound. 
Whose  apiry  lop,  a  granite  fragment  crown'd ; 
Tinctured  with  many-colour'd  moss,  the  stone, 
Rich  as  a  cloud  of  summer  evening,  shone 
Amidst  encircling  reiUure,  that  array'd 
The  beauteous  hillock  with  a  cope  of  shade. 

■  Javan !»  said  Enoch,  •  on  this  spot  began 
The  fatal  curse; — man  perish'd  here  by  man : 
The  earliest  death  a  son  of  Adara  died 
Was  murder,  and  that  murder  fratricide ! 
Here  Abel  fell  a  corse  along  this  shore; 
Here  Cain's  recoiling  footsteps  reek'd  with  gore: 
Horror  upraised  his  locks,  unloosed  his  knees; 
He  heard  a  voice;  he  hid  among  the  trees: 
— *  Where  is  thy  brother?' — From  the  whirlwind  came 
The  Toice  of  God,  amidst  enfolding  flame : 
— '  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?' — hoarse  and  low, 
Cain  muttcr'd  from  the  corpse, — *  that  I  should  know?' 
— *  What  hast  thou  done? — For  vengeance  to  the  skies, 
Lo!  from  the  dust  the  blood  of  Abel  cries : 
Curst  from  the  earth  that  drank  lib  blood,  whh  toil 
Thine  hand  shall  plough  in  vain  her  barren  soil; 
An  exile  and  a  wanderer  thou  shalt  be; 
A  brother's  eye  shall  never  look  on  thee.' — 

«  The  shoddering  culprit  aoswer  d  in  despair, 
— '  Greater  the  punishment  than  flesh  can  bear.' 
— '  Yet  shalt  ihon  bear  it;  on  thy  brow  reveal'd, 
Thua  be  diy  sentence  and  thy  safi^guard  seal'd.* 
Silently,  swiftly  as  the  lightning's  blast, 
A  hand  of  fire  athwart  his  temples  passed ; 
He  ran,  as  in  the  terror  of  a  dream. 
To  quench  his  burning  anguish  in  the  stream ; 
But  bending  o'er  the  brink,  the  swelling  wave 
Back  to  the  eye  his  brnnded  visage  gave; 
As  soon  on  murdered  Abel  durst  he  look ; 
Yet  power  to  fly  his  palsied  limbs  forsook ; 
There  tum'd  to  stone  for  his  pnsnmptuous  crime, 
A  Diononient  of  wrath  to  latest  lime. 
Might  Gain  hate  stood ;  but  Mercy  raised  his  head 
In  prayer  for  help,— hb  strength  return'd, — he  fled. 
That  mount  of  myrtles,  o'er  their  favourite  child, 
Eve  planted,  and  the  hand  of  Adam  piled; 
Yon  moasy  stone,  above  his  ashes  raised. 
Mis  altar  once,  with  Abel's  offering  Biased, 
When  God  well  pleased  beheld  the  flames  arise, 
And  smiled  acceptance  on  the  sacrifice.* 

Enoch  lo  Jtavan,  walking  at  his  side, 
Thus  held  diaeoana  apart:  the  youth  replied; 


M  Relieved  from  toil,  though  Cain  is  gone  to  rest. 
And  the  turf  flowers  on  his  disburthen'd  breast. 
Amongst  his  race  the  murdering  itpirit  reigns, 
But  riots  fiercest  in  the  giants'  veins. 
— Sprung  from  false  leagues,  when  monstrous  love  com- 
bined 
The  sons  of  God  and  daughters  of  mankind. 
Self-styled  the  progeny  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Eden  first  gave  the  world's  oppressors  birth ; 
Thence  for  away,  beneath  the  rising  moon, 
Or  where  the  shadow  vanishes  at  noon, 
The  adulterous  mothers  from  the  sires  withdrew: 
— Nurst  in  luxuriant  climes  their  offspring  grew; 
Till,  as  in  stature  o'er  mankind  they  tower'd, 
And  giant-fitrength  all  mortal  strength  o'erpower'd. 
To  heaven  the  proud  blasphemers  raised  their  eyes, 
And  scom'd  the  tardy  vengeance  of  the  skies : 
On  earth  invincible,  tliey  sternly  broke 
Love's  willing  bonds,  and  Nature's  kindred  yoke; 
Mad  for  dominion,  with  remorseless  away, 
Compell'd  their  reptile-brethren  to  obey. 
And  doom'd  their  human  herds,  with  thankless  toil, 
Like  brutes,  to  grow  and  perish  on  the  soil, 
Their  sole  inheritance,  through  lingering  years, 
The  bread  of  misery  and  the  cup  of  tears, 
The  tasks  of  oxen,  with  the  hire  of  slaves, 
Dislionour'd  lives,  and  desecrated  graves. 

«  When  war,  that  self-inflicted  scourge  of  man, 
His  boldest  crime  and  bitterest  curse, — began ; 
As  lions  fierce,  as  forest-cedars  tall, 
And  terrible  as  torrents  in  their  foil. 
Headlong  from  rocks,   through  vales  and  vineyards 

hurl'd, 
These  men  of  prey  laid  waste  the  eastern  world. 
They  taught  their  tributary  hordes  to  wield 
The  sword,   red-flaming,  through  the  death -strown 

field. 
With  strenuous  arm  the  uprooted  rock  to  throw. 
Glance  the  light  arrow  from  the  boumling  bow. 
Whirl  the  broad  shield  to  meet  the  darted  stroke. 
And  stand  to  combat,  like  the  unyielding  oak. 
Then  eye  from  eye  with  fell  suspicion  turn'd, 
In  kindred  breasts  unnatural  hatred  bum'd! 
Brother  met  brother  in  the  lists  of  strife. 
The  sou  lay  lurking  for  the  father's  life; 
With  rabid  instinct,  men  wIk>  never  knew 
Each  other's  face  before,  each  other  slew; 
All  irilics,  all  nations  learn'd  the  fatal  art, 
And  every  hand  was  arm'd  to  pierce  a  hearL 
Nor  man  alone  the  giants'  mi|*lit  subdued; 
— The  camel,  wcan'd  from  quiet  solitude, 
Graied  round  their  camps,  or  slow  along  the  road, 
'Midst  marching  legions,  bore  the  servile  load. 
Willi  flying  forelock  and  dislievell'd  mane. 
They  caught  the  wild  steed  pranring  o'er  the  plain. 
For  war  or  pastime  rein'd  his  fiery  force ; 
Fleet  as  the  wind  he  stretch'd  along  the  course, 
Or  loudly  nci(;hing  at  the  trumpet's  sound, 
With  hoofs  of  thunder  smote  the  indented  grottfld. 
The  enormous  elephant  obey'd  their  will, 
And,  tamed  to  cruelty  with  direst  skill, 
Roared  for  the  battle,  when  he  felt  the  goad. 
And  his  proud  lord  his  sinewy  neck  bestrode. 
Through  crashing  ranks  resistless  havoc  bore. 
And  writhed  his  trunk,  and  bathed  his  tusks  in  gore. 
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•  Thus  while  the  giaott  trampled  friends  and  foes, 
Amongnt  their  tribe  a  mighty  chieftain  rose; 

His  birth  mysterious,  but  traditions  tell 
What  strange  events  his  infancy  befell. 

•  A  goat-herd  fed  his  flock  on  many  a  steep, 
Where  Eden's  riveii  swell  the  southern  deep ; 
A  melancholy  man,  who  dwelt  alone, 

Yet  far  abroad  his  evil  fame  was  known, 
The  first  of  woman  born,  thut  might  presume 
To  wake  the  dead  bones  mouldering  in  tlie  tomb, 
And,  from  the  gulf  of  uncreated  night. 
Call  phantoms  of  futurity  to  light. 
'T  was  said  his  voice  could  stay  the  falling  flood, 
Eclipse  the  suu,  and  turn  the  moon  to  blood, 
Roll  back  the  planets  on  their  golden  cars, 
And  from  the  firmament  unfix  the  stars. 
Spirits  of  tire  and  air,  of  sea  and  land, 
Came  at  bis  call,  and  flew  at  his  command; 
His  spells  so  potent,  that  his  changing  breath 
Opcn'd  or  shut  the  gates  of  life  and  death. 
O'er  Nature's  powers  he  claim'd  supreme  cootroul. 
And  held  communion  with  all  Nature's  soul : 
The  name  and  place  of  every  herb  he  knew. 
Its  healing  balsam,  or  pernicious  dew : 
The  meanest  reptile,  and  the  noblest  birth 
Of  ocean's  caverns,  or  the  living  earth, 
Obey'd  his  mandate : — lord  of  all  the  rest, 
Man  more  than  all  his  hidden  art  confess'd. 
Cringed  to  his  face,  consulted,  and  revered 
His  oracles, — detested  him  and  feared. 

«  Once  by  the  river,  in  a  waking  dream, 
He  stood  to  watch  the  evei^running  stream. 
In  which,  reflected  upward  to  his  eyes. 
He  giddily  look'd  down  upon  the  skies, 
For  thus  he  feign'd,  in  his  ecstatic  mood, 
To  summon  divination  from  the  flood. 
His  steady  view,  a  floating  object  cross'd; 
His  eye  pursued  it  till  the  sight  was  lost. — 
An  outcast  infant  in  a  fngile  bark ! 
The  river  whirl'd  the  willow-woven  ark 
Down  low'rds  the  deep ;  the  tide  returning  bore 
The  little  voyager  unharm'd  to  shore : 
Him  in  his  cradle-ship  securely  bound 
With  swathing  skins  at  eve  the  goat-herd  found. 
Nurst  by  that  fuster-sire,  austere  and  rude, 
'Midst  rocks  and  glens,  in  savuge  solitude. 
Among  the  kids,  the  rescued  foundling  grew. 
Nutrition  from  whose  shaggy  dams  be  drew. 
Till  baby-curls  his  broader  temples  crown'd, 
And  torrid  suns  his  flexile  limbs  enibrown'd: 
Then  as  he  sprang  from  green  to  florid  age, 
Atid  rose  to  giant-stature,  stage  by  stage. 
He  roam'd  the  valleys  with  his  browsing  flock, 
And  leapt  in  joy  of  youth  from  rock  to  rock; 
Climb'd  the  sharp  precipices  steepest  breast. 
To  seize  the  eagle  brooding  on  her  nest. 
And  rent  his  way  through  matted  woods,  to  tear 
The  skulking  panther  from  his  hidden  lair. 
A  trodden  serpent,  horrible  and  vast. 
Sprang  on  the  heedless  rover  as  he  pass'd; 
Limb  lock'd  o'er  limb,  with  many  a  straitening  fold 
Of  orbs  inextricably  involved,  he  roU'd 
On  earth  in  vengeance,  broke  the  twisted  toils, 
Strangled  the  hissing  fiend,  and  wore  the  spoils. 


With  hardy  exercise,  and  cruel  art. 
To  nerve  the  frame,  and  petrify  the  heart. 
The  wizard  Irain'd  his  pupil,  from  a  span. 
To  thrice  the  bulk  and  majesty  of  man. 
His  limbs  were  sinewy  strength  ;  commandioc 
And  dauntlew  spirit  sparkled  in  his  face; 
His  arm  could  plurk  the  lion  from  his  prey. 
And  hold  the  hom'd  rhinoceros  at  bay; 
His  feet  o'er  highest  hills  pursue  the  hind. 
Or  tire  the  ostrich  buoyant  on  the  wind. 


«  Yet  *t  was  the  stripling's  chief  delight  to  brare 
The  river^s  wrath,  and  wrestle  with  the  wave ; 
When  torrent  Fains  had  swoln  the  furious  tide. 
Light  on  the  foamy  suiige  he  loved  to  ride; 
When  calm  and  clear  the  stream  was  wont  Co  flow, 
Fcarlem  he  dived  to  search  the  caves  below. 
His  childhood's  story,  often  told,  had  wrought 
Sublimcst  hopes  in  his  aspiring  thought. 
— Once  on  a  cedar,  from  its  mountain-throDe 
Pluck'd  by  the  tempest,  forth  he  saird  alone. 
And  reach'd  the  gulph ; — with  eye  of  eager  fire. 
And  flushing  cheek,  he  watchVi  the  shores  retire. 
Till  sky  and  water  wide  around  were  spread ; 
— Straight  to  the  sun  he  thought  bis  voyage  led. 
With  shouts  of  transport  haiPd  its  setting  li|$ht. 
And  fbllow'd  all  the  long  and  lonely  night : 
But  ere  the  morning-«tar  expired,  he  found 
Htt  stranded  bark  once  more  on  earthly  groond. 
Tears,  wrung  from  secret  shame,  suffused  his  eyes 
When  in  the  east  he  saw  the  sun  arise; 
Pride  quickly  check'd  them : — young  ambition  bnm'd 
For  bolder  enterprise,  as  he  return'd. 

«  Through  snares  and  deaths  pursuing  fame  and  power. 
He  scorn'd  his  flock  from  that  adventurous  boor. 
And,  leagued  with  monsters  of  congenial  birth. 
Began  to  scourge  and  subjugate  the  earth. 
Meanwhile  the  sons  of  Cain,  who  till'd  the  aoil. 
By  noble  arts  had  leam'd  to  lighten  toil; 
Wisely  their  scatter 'd  knowledge  he  combined; 
Yet  had  an  hundred  years  matured  his  mind. 
Ere  with  the  strength  that  laid  the  forest  low. 
And  skill  that  made  the  iron  furnace  glow. 
His  genius  launch'd  the  keel,  and  sway'd  the  helm 
(His  throne  and  sceptre  on  the  wat'ry  realm}. 
While  from  the  tent  of  his  expanded  sail. 
He  eyed  the  heavens  and  flew  before  the  gale. 
The  first  of  men  whose  courage  knew  to  guide 
The  bounding  vessel  through  the  refluent  tide. 
Then  swore  the  Giant,  in  bis  pride  of  soul. 
To  range  the  universe  from  pole  to  pole. 
Rule  the  remotest  nations  with  his  nod. 
To  live  a  hero,  and  to  die  a  god. 

■  This  is  the  king  that  wars  in  Eden : — now, 
Fulfill'd  at  length  he  deems  his  early  vow; 
His  foot  hath  overrun  the  world, — bis  hand 
Smitten  to  dust  the  pride  of  every  land : 
The  Patriarchs  last,  beneath  his  im|Hous  rod. 
He  dooms  to  perish  or  abjure  their  God. 
— O  God  of  truth !  rebuke  the  tyrant's  rage. 
And  save  the  remnant  of  thine  heritage.* 

When  Javan  ceased,  they  stood  upon  the  height 
Where  first  be  rested  on  his  lonely  flight. 
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Whence  to  the  aacred  nMuitain  far  away. 

The  land  of  Eden  in  penpeciive  by. 

*T  was  noon; — ihey  tarried  theref  till  milder  hour* 

IVoke  with  light  airs  the  breadi  of  evening  Bowers. 


CANTO  VIII. 


The  Scene  changes  to  a  nMmntain,  on  the  Sommit  of 
which,  heneath  theShade  of  ancient  Trees,  the  Giants 
are  anembled  round  their  King.  A  HiniCrel  sings 
the  Monarch's  Praises,  and  desorihes  the  Destruction 
of  the  Reasnant  of  the  Force  of  his  enemies,  in  an 
Aeannlt,  hy  Land  and  Water,  on  their  Encampment, 
between  the  Forest  on  the  eastern  Plain  of  Eden  and 
the  River  to  the  WesL  The  Captive  Patriarchs  are 
preaentod  before  the  King  and  his  Chieftains. 


•  TnsH  la  a  living  spirit  in  the  Lyre, 

A  breath  of  mnsic  and  a  soul  of  fire; 

It  apeaki  a  language,  to  the  world  unknown; 

It  speaks  that  language  to  the  Bard  alone ; 

^^hile  warbled  symphonies  entrance  his  ears, 

That  spirit's  voice  in  every  tone  he  hears: 

T  is  his  the  mystic  meaning  to  leheane, 

To  utter  oracles  in  glowing  verse. 

Heroic  themes  from  age  to  age  prolong. 

And  make  the  dead  in  nature  live  in  song. 

Thoogh  graven  rocks  the  warrior's  deeds  proclaim, 

And  mountains,  hewn  to  statues,  wear  his  name; 

Though,  shrined  in  adamant,  his  relics  lie 

Beneath  a  pyramid,  Aat  scales  the  sky; 

All  that  the  hand  hath  fsshion'd  shall  decay; 

All  that  the  eye  admires  shall  pass  away ; 

T^e  mouldering  rocks,  the  hero's  hope  shall  fail. 

Earthquakes  shall  heave  the  mountains  to  the  vale, 

The  shrine  of  adamant  betray  its  trust, 

And  the  proud  pyramid  resolve  to  dust : 

The  Lyre  alone  immortal  fame  secures. 

For  Song  alone  tlirough  Nature's  change  endures; — 

Traosfnaed  like  life,  from  breast  to  breast  it  glows, 

From  sire  to  son  by  sure  succession  flows, 

Speeds  its  unceasing  flight  from  clime  to  clime. 

Outstripping  Death  upon  the  wings  of  Time. 

«  Sool  of  the  Lyre!  whose  magic  power  can  raise 
Inspiring  visions  of  departed  days. 
Or,  wiUi  the  glimpses  of  mysterious  rhyme. 
Dawn  on  the  dreams  of  unawaken'd  Time; 
Sool  of  the  Lyre !  instruct  thy  bard  to  sing 
The  latest  triumph  of  the  Giant-king, 
Who  sees  this  day  his  orb  of  glory  fill'd : 
— in  what  creative  numbers  shall  I  build. 
With  what  exalted  strains  of  music  crown^ 
Bis  everlasting  pillar  of  renown  T 
Though,  like  the  rainbow,  by  a  wondrous  birth. 
Be  sprang  to  light,  the  joy  of  heaven  and  earth ; 
Though,  like  the  rainbow,— for  he  cannot  die, — 
Bis  form  shall  pass  unseen  into  the  sky; 
Say,  shall  the  hero  share  the  coward's  lot, 
Taiiish  from  earth,  ingloriously  forgot? 
Ko!  the  divinity  that  rules  the  lyre, 
And  clothes  these  lips  with  eloquence  of  fire, 
CoBunands  the  song  to  rise  in  quenchless  flame, 
And  light  the  world  for  ever  with  his  lame.» 


Thus  on  a  mountain's  venerable  head. 
Where  trees,  coeval  with  creation,  spread 
Their  massy-twisted  branches,  green  and  grey, 
Mature  below,  (heir  lops  in  dry  decay, 
A  bard  of  Jubal's  lineage  proudly  sung. 
Then  stay'd  awhile  the  raptures  of  his  tongue  : 
A  shout  of  horrible  applause,  that  rent 
The  echoing  hills  and  answering  firmament, 
Burst  from  the  Giauts,'>- where  in  barbarous  state, 
Flush'd  with  new  wine,  around  their  king  they  sate : 
A  chiefuin  each,  who,  on  his  hrasen  car, 
Had  led  an  host  of  meaner  men  to  war; 
And  now  from  recent  fight  on  Eden's  plain. 
Where  fell  their  foes,  in  helpless  conflict  slain, 
Victoriously  retum'd,  beneath  the  trees 
They  rest  from  toil,  carousing  at  their  ease. 

Adjacent,  where  the  mountain's  spacious  breast 
Open'd  in  airy  grandeur  to  the  west. 
Huge  piles  of  fragrant  cedars,  on  the  ground^ 
As  altars  biased,  while  victims  bled  around. 
To  gods,  whose  worship  vanish'd  with  the  Flood, 
— Dirinilies  of  brass,  and  stone,  and  wood, 
By  man  himself  in  his  own  image  made; 
The  fond  creator  to  the  creature  pray'df 
And  he,  who  from  the  forest  or  the  rock 
HeVd  the  rough  mass,  adored  the  shapen  block! 
Then  secm'd  his  flocks  ignoble  in  hb  eyes. 
His  choicest  herds  too  mean  for  sacrifice, 
He  pouKd  his  brethren's  blood  upon  the  pyre, 
And  pan'd  his  sons  to  demoiu  through  the  fire. 

Exalted  o'er  the  vassal  chiefs,  behold 
Their  sovereign,  cast  in  Harare's  mightiest  mould; 
Beneath  an  oak,  whose  woven  boughs  display'd 
A  venlant  canopy  of  light  and  shade, 
Throned  on  a  rock  the  Giant-king  appears, 
In  the  full  manhood  of  five  hundred  years ; 
His  robe,  the  spoils  of  lions,  by  his  might 
Dragg'd  from  their  dens,  or  slain  in  chase  or  fight ; 
His  raven  locks,  unblanch'd  by  withering  Time, 
Amply  dishevdl'd  o'er  his  brow  sublime ; 
His  dark  eyes,  flush'd  with  restless  radiance,  gleam 
Like  broken  moonlight  rippling  on  the  stream. 
Grandeur  of  soul,  which  nothing  might  appal. 
And  nothing  satisfy  if  less  than  all. 
Had  stamp'd  upon  his  air,  his  form,  his  face, 
The  character  of  calm  and  avrf ul  grace ; 
But  direst  cruelty,  by  guile  represt, 
Lurk'd  in  the  dark  volcano  of  his  breast. 
In  silence  brooding,  like  the  secret  power 
That  springs  the  earthquake  at  the  midnight  hour. 

From  Eden's  summit,  with  obdurate  pride. 
Red  from  afar,  the  battle  scene  he  eyed. 
Where  late  he  crush'd,  with  one  remorseless  blow, 
The  remnant  of  his  last  and  noblest  foe; 
At  hand  he  vtew'd  the  trophies  of  his  toils. 
Herds,  flocks,  and  steeds,  the  world's  collected  spoils; 
Below,  his  legions  march'd  in  war  array, 
Unstain'd  with  blood  in  that  unequal  fray : 
— An  hundred  tribes,  whose  sons  their  arms  had  borne. 
Without  contention,  from  the  field  at  morn, 
Their  bands  dividing,  when  the  fight  was  won, 
Darken'd  tlie  region  tow'rds  the  slanting  sun, 
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Like  clouds,  whote  shadows  o*er  the  landscape  sail, 

— While  to  their  camp,  that  fill'd  the  norlheni  Tale, 

A  waving  sea  of  tenia,  immensely  spread, 

The  trumpet  siimmon'd,  and  the  banners  led. 

With  these  a  train  of  captives,  sad  and  slow, 

Moved  to  a  death  of  shame,  or  life  of  woe, 

A  death  on  altars  hateful  to  tlie  skies, 

Or  life  in  chains,  a  slovirec,  sacrifice. 

Fair  smiled  the  ^ce  of  Nature;— all  serene 

And  lovely.  Evening  tranquillixcd  the  scene; 

The  furies  of  the  fight  were  gone  to  rest. 

The  cloudless  sun  grew  broader  down  the  west. 

The  hills  beneath  him  melted  from  the  sight. 

Receding  through  the  heaven  of  purple  light; 

Along  the  plain  the  maxe  of  rivers  roU'd, 

And  verdant  shadows  gleam'd  in  waves  of  gold. 


Thus  while  the  tyrant  case  his  lianghty  eye 
O'er  the  broad  landscape  and  incumbent  sky, 
His  heart  exulting  whisper'd — «  All  is  mine,- 
And  heard  a  voice  from  all  things  answer  a  Thine.* 
Such  was  the  matchless  chief,  whose  name  of  yore 
Fiird  the  wide  world ; — his  name  is  known  no  more : 
O  that  for  ever  from  the  rolls  of  fame. 
Like  his,  had  periah'd  ev'ry  conqueror's  name! 
Then  had  mankind  been  spared,  in  after-limes, 
Their  greatest  sufferings  and  their  greatest  crimes. 
The  hero  scourges  not  his  age  alone, 
His  curse  to  late  posterity  is  known  : 
He  slays  his  thousands  with  bis  living  breath. 
His  tens  of  thousands  by  his  Hme  in  death. 
Achilles  quench'd  not  all  his  wrath  on  Greece, 
Through  Homer  s  song  its  miseries  never  cease ; 
Like  Phoebus'  diafts,  the  bright  contagion  brings 
Plagues  on  the  people  for  the  feuds  of  kings. 
'T  was  not  in  vain  the  son  of  Philip  sigh'd 
For  worlds  to  conquer, — o'er  the  western  tide, 
His  spirit,  in  the  Spaniard's  form,  o'erthrew 
Realms,  that  the  Macedonian  never  knew. 
The  steel  of  Brutus  struck  not  Cssar  dead ; 
Oesar  in  other  lands  hath  rear'd  his  head. 
And  fought,  of  friends  and  foes,  on  many  a  plain, 
His  millions,  captured,  fugitive,  and  slain  ^ 
Yet  seldom  suffer'd,  where  his  country  died, 
A  Ronum  vengeance  for  his  parricide. 

The  sun  was  sank;  the  sacrificial  pyres 
From  smouldering  ashes  breathed  their  last  bine  fires, 
The  smiling  star,  that  lights  the  world  to  rest, 
Walk'd  in  the  rosy  gardens  of  the  west. 
Like  Eve  erewhile  through  Eden's  blooming  bowers, 
A  lovelier  star  amidst  a  heaven  of  flowers. 
Now  in  the  freshness  of  the  falling  shade. 
Again  the  minstrel  to  the  monarch  play'd. 
— M  Where  is  the  youth  renown'd? — the  youth  whose 

voice 
Was  wont  to  make  the  listening  camp  rejoice, 
When  to  his  harp,  in  many  a  peerless  strain, 
He  sang  the  wonders  of  the  Giant's  reign : 
Oh  where  is  JavanT*— Thus  the  bard  renew'd 
His  lay,  and  with  a  rival's  transport  view'd 
The  cloud  of  sudden  anger,  that  o'ercam'e 
The  tyrant's  countenance,  at  Javan's  name; 
Javan,  whose  song  was  once  his  soul's  delight. 
Now  doom'd  a  traitor  recreant  by  his  flight 


The  envious  minstrel  smiled ;  then  boldly  ran 
His  prelude  o'er  the  chords,  and  dins  began  :— 

■  T  was  on  the  mom  that  faithle«  Javan  fled. 
To  yonder  plain  the  king  of  nations  led 
His  countless  hosts,  and  streich'd  their  wide  amy 
Along  the  woods,  within  vrhose  shelter  lay 
The  sons  of  Eden  :  >— tliese,  vrith  secret  pridc^ 
In  ambush  thus  the  invincible  defied  : 
— *  Girt  with  the  forest  wherefore  should  we  fear?' 
The  Giant's  sword  shall  never  reach  us  heie; 
Behind,  the  river  rolb  its  deep  delienoe; 
The  Giant's  hand  shall  never  plnck  us  faflne&' 
Vain  boast  of  fools !  who  to  that  hand  prepaie 
For  their  own  lives  the  inevilable  snare: 
His  legions  smote  the  standards  of  the  wood. 
And  virith  their  prostrate  strength  oontroll'd  the  flood; 
Lopt  off  their  boughs,  and  jointed  beam  to  besm, 
The  pines  and  oaks  were  launch'd  upon  the  stresm, 
An  hundred  rafts. — Yet  still  within  a  aone 
Of  tangled  coppices,— a  waste,  o'ergrown 
With  briars  and  tlioms, — the  dauntless  victionlie, 
Scorn  to  surrender,  and  prepare  to  die. 
The  second  sun  went  down ;  the  monarch's  plsa 
Was  perfected  :  the  dire  assault  began. 


■  Marahall'd-  by  twilight,  his  obedient  bands 
Engirt  the  wood,  with  torches  in  their  bands; 
The  signal  given,  they  shoot  them  through  the  air; 
The  blazing  brands  in  rapid  volleys  glare. 
Descending  through  the  gloom  with  spangled  ligbt, 
As  if  the  stars  were  falling  through  the  night. 
Along  the  withei'd  grass  the  wild-fire  flew, 
Higher  and  hotter  witli  obstruction  grew; 
The  green  wood  hiss'd;  from  crackling  thicketi  bnkr 
Light  glancing  flame,  and  heavy  rolling  smoke; 
Till  all  the  breadth  of  forest  seem'd  to  rise 
In  raging  conflagration  to  the  skies. 
Fresh  o'er  our  heads  the  winds  propitious  blow, 
But  roll  the  fierce  combustion  on  the  foe. 
Awhile  they  paused,  of  every  hope  bereft. 
Choice  of  destruction  all  their  refuge  left: 
If  from  the  flames  they  fled,  behind  them  lay 
The  river  roaring  to  receive  his  prey; 
If  through  the  stream  they  sought  the  forther  itnod. 
Our  raf  IS  were  moor'd  to  meet  them  ere  they  lani; 
With  triple  death  environed  thus  they  stood, 
Till  nearer  peril  drove  them  to  tlie  flood. 
Safe  on  a  hill,  where  sweetest  moonlight  slept, 
As  o'er  the  changing  scene  my  watch  I  kept, 
I  heard  their  shrieks  of  agony;  I  hear 
Those  shrieks  still  ring  in  my  tormented  ear; 
I  saw  them  leap  the  gulf  with  headlong  fright; 
O  that  mine  eyes  could  now  forget  that  sight! 
They  sank  in  multitude;  but,  prompt  to  lav^ 
Our  warriors  snatch'd  the  stragglers  from  the  «s«e. 
And  on  their  rafts  a  noble  harvest  bore 
Of  rescued  heroes,  captive,  to  the  shore. 

M  One  li  ttle  troop  their  lessening  ground  oasiatuo'd,    j 
Till  space  to  perish  in  alone  rBma.in*d; 
Then  with  a  shout  that  rent  the  echoing  sir, 
More  like  the  shout  of  victory  tlian  despair,  , 

Wedged  in  a  solid  phalanx,  man  by  man,  ■ 

Right  through  the  scorching  wildemeis  tbey  fU, 

'  Vida  Gaato  I.  |».a3 .  Md  Csato  1II»  ^  *>> 
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Where  half-extinct  the  smoulderiDg  fuel  glov'd, 
'  And  lereU'd  copies  •Irew'd  the  open  n»d. 
I  Unbarm'd  as  Mpwiu  while  they  seem'd  to  pass. 
Their  lighted  faatiiKB  flared  like  molten  hitMs; 
Aroand  the  flames  in  writhing  Tolames  spread. 
Thwarted  their  path,  or  mingled  o'er  their  bead; 
Beneath  their  feet  the  6res  to  ashes  tnm'd. 
Bat  in  their  wake  with  mounting  fnry  buni'd. 
Our  host  reeoil'd  from  that  amasmg  sight; 
Scarcely  the  king  himself  reslrain'd  their  flight; 
He,  with  his  chiefs,  in  brazen  armour,  stood 
Unmoved,  to  meet  the  maniacs  from  the  wood. 
Dark  as  a  thnnder-ciond  their  phalanx  came, 
But  split  like  lightning  into  forms  of  flame; 
Soon  as  in  parcr  air  their  heads  they  raised 
To  taste  the  breach  of  heaven,  their  garments  biased-; 
Then  blind,  distracted,  weaponleai,  yet  flnsh'd 
With  dreadful  Talour,  on  their  foes  they  rush'd ; 
The  Giants  met  them  midway  on  the  plain ; 
T  was  but  a  straggle  of  a  moment ;— ndain, 
They  fell ;  their  relics,  to  the  flsmes  retnm'd. 
As  offerings  to  the  immortal  gods  were  bura'd  f 
And  ne^crdid  the  light  of  moroing  rise 
Upon  the  clouds  of  such  a  sacrifice,  t 

Abruptly  here  the  minstrel  ceaied  to  sing, 
ind  erery  face  was  tnm'd  upon  the  king ; 
He,  while  the  stoutest  hearts  reeoil'd  with  fear,. 
And  Giants  trembled  their  own  deeds  to  hear, 
UomoTcd  and  unrelenting,  in  his  mind 
Deeds  of  more  impious  enterprise  design'd : 
A  dire  conception  laboor'd  in  his  breaut ; 
His  eye  was  sternly  pointed  to  the  west. 
Where  stood  the  mount  of  Paradise  sublime. 
Whose  gnaided  top,  since  man's  presumptuous  crime. 
By  noon,  a  dusky  doud  appesr'd  to  rise. 
But  biased  a  beacon  through  nocturnal  skies. 
As  .£tna,  view'd  from  ocean  far  away. 
Slumbers  in  blue  rerolring  smoke  by  day. 
Till  darkness^  widi  terrific  splendour,  shows 
The  eternal  fires  that  crest  the  eternal  snows;  * 
So  where  the  cherubim  in  vinon  tnrn'd 
Their  flaming  swords,  the  summit  lower'd  or  burn'd. 
And  now  conspicuous  throng  the  twilight  gloom. 
The  glancing  beams  the  distsnt  hills  illume, 
And,  as  the  shadows  deepen  o'er  the  ground, 
Seatler  a  ved  and  wavering  lustre  round. 


Awhile  the  monarch,  fearlessly  amaaed, 
With  jealous  anger  on  the  glory  gased ; 
Already  had  his  arm  in  battle  hurl'd 
Ilia  thnndeis  round  die  subjugated  worid ;. 
Lord  of  the  nether  uniTerse,  his  pride 
Was  rein'd,  while  Paradise  his  power  defied. 
An  upland  isle,  by  meeting  streams  embracsd, 
It  towrcr^d  to  besTen  amidst  a  sandy  waste ; 
Below,  impenetrable  woods  display'd 
Depths  of  mysterious  solitude  and  shade ; 
Abore,  with  adamantine  bulwarks  crown'd, 
Primeral  rocks  in  hoary  mosses  frown'd ; 

*  Sorge  net  ten  da  la  Slcilla  aprica 
Monie  tvporbo  al  cl«lo, 
Ch«d'atro  incendlo  ineoroaato  ha  ii  crloa; 
Spano  ii  targo  i  di  octq,  •  Tatta  amioi 
Lanbe  la  fiamna  fl  Sialo, 
E  uti  diacMti  ardor  doraa  le  brisd.— P.  Tnti . 


O'er  all  were  seen  the  cherubim  of  light, 
Like  pillar'd  flames  amidst  the  Mling  night; 
So  high  it  rose,  so  bright  the  mountain  shone. 
It  seem'd  the  footstool  of  Jehovah's  throne. 

The  Giant  panted  with  intense  desire 
To  scale  those  heights,  and  storm  the  walls  of  fire : 
His  ardent  soul,  in  ecstasy  of  thought, 
ETeo  now  with  Michael  and  bis  angels  fought, 
And  saw  the  seraphim,  like  meteors,  driven 
Before  his  banners  through  the  gates  of  hearen, 
While  he  secure  the  glorious  garden  trod, 
And  sway  d  his  sceptre  from  the  mount  of  God. 

When  suddenly  the  bard  had  ceased  to  sing, 
While  all  the  chieftains  guzed  upon  their  king, 
Whose  changing  looks  a  rising  storm  bespoke, 
Ere  from  his  lips  the  dread  explosion  broke. 
The  trumpets  sounded,  and  before  his  face 
Were  led  the  captives  of  the  Patriarchs'  race, 
— A  lovely  and  a  venerable  hand 
Of  young  and  old,  amidst  their  foes  they  stand  ; 
Unawed  they  see  the  fiery  trial  near ; 
They  feared  iheir  God,  and  knew  no  other  fear.' 

To  light  the  dusky  scene,  resplendent  fires, 
Of  pine  and  cedar,  blazed  in  lofty  pyres ; 
While  from  the  east  the  moon  with  doubtful  gleams 
Now  tipt  the  hills,  now  glanced  athwart  the  streams, 
Till,  darting  through  the  clouds  her  beauteous  eye, 
She  open'd  all  the  temple  of  the  sky ; 
The  Giants,  closing  in  a  narrower  ring, 
By  turns  surveyed  the  prisoners  and  the  king. 
Javan  stood  forth ; — to  all  the  youth  was  known, 
And  every  eye  was  fixed  on  him  alone. 


CANTO  IX. 


The  King's  Determination  to  sacrifice  tlie  Patriarchs 
and  their  Families  to  his  Demon-Gods.— His  Sentence 
on  JaTan. — Zillah's  Distress. — The  Sorcerer  pretends 
to  declare  the  Secret  of  the  Birth  of  the  King,  *a  ad 
proposes  his  Deification.— Enoch  appears. 


A  GLEAM  of  joy,  at  that  expected  sight. 

Shot  o'er  the  monarch's  brow  with  baleful  light  : 

«  Behold,*  thought  he,  « the  great  decisive  hour ; 

Ere  mom,  these  sons  of  God  shall  prove  my  power : 

Offer'd  by  me  their  blood  shall  be  the  price 

Of  demon-aid  to  conquer  Paradise.* 

Thus  while  he  threaten'd,  Javan  caught  his  ricw. 

And  instantly  his  risage  changed  its  hue ; 

Inflamed  with  rage  past  utterance,  he  frown'd. 

He  gnash'd  his  teeth,  and  wildly  glared  around. 

As  one  who  saw  a  ^ctrc  in  the  air, 

And  durst  not  look  up<»i  it,  nor  forbear ; 

Still  on  the  youth,  his  eye,  wherever  cast. 

Abhorrently  retum'd,  and  fix'd  at  last  : 

■  Slaves!  smite  the  traitor ;  be  his  limbs  consign'd 

To  flames,  his  ashes  scatter  d  to  the  wind  !> 

He  cried  in  tone  so  vehement,  so  loud, 

Instinctively  reeoil'd  the  shuddering  crowd  ; 

<  Ja  craioa  Dlen,  char  Abnar.  at  a'al  point  d'anlra  cralale. 

RACna. 
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And  ere  the  guards  to  aeiie  their  Tictim  rush'd, 
The  youth  was  pleading,  eTery  breath  was  hush'd ; 
Pale,  but  undauntedly,  he  faced  his  foes ; 
Warm  as  he  spoke  his  kindling  spirit  rose ; 
Well  pleased,  on  him  the  Patriarch-fathers  sniiled, 
And  every  mother  loTed  him  as  her  child. 

«  Monarch !  to  thee  no  traitor,  here  I  stand ; 
These  are  my  brethren,  this  my  native  land ; 
BIy  native  land,  by  sword  and  fire  consumed. 
My  brethren  captive,  and  to  death  foredoom'd ; 
To  tliew  indeed  a  rebel  in  my  youth, 
A  fugitive  apostate  from  the  truth,  < 

Too  late  repentant,  1  confess  my  crime,. 
And  mourn  o'er  lost  irrevocable  time. 
— When  from  thy  camp  by  conscience  urged  to  flee, 
I  plann'd  no  wrong,  1  laid  no  snare  for  thee : 
Did  I  provoke  these  sons  of  innocence, 
Against  thine  arms,  to  rise  in  vain  defence! 
No  i  I  conjured  them,  ere  this  tlireaien'd  hour. 
In  sheltering  forests  to  escape  thy  power. 
Firm  in  their  rectitude,  they  scom'd  to  fly ; 
Thy  foes  tViey  were  not, — they  resolved  to  die. 
Yet  think  not  thou,  amidst  thy  warlike  bands. 
They  lie  beyond  redemption  in  thine  hands: 
The  God  in  whom  they  trust  may  help  them  still, 
They  know  he  can  deliver,  and  as  will  : 
Whether  by  life  or  death,  afUicts  them  not. 
On  His  decree,  not  thine,  they  rest  their  lot. 
For  me,  unworthy  with  the  just  to  share 
Drath  or  deliverance,  this  is  Javan's  prayer  : 
Mercy,  0  God!  to  these  in  life  be  shown, — 
I  die  rejoicing,  if  I  die  alone.* 

«Thou  shalt  not  die  alone,»  a  voice  replied, 
A  well-known  voice — 't  was  Zillah  at  his  side ; 
She,  while  he  spake,  with  eagerness  to  hear, 
Step  after  step,  unconsciously  drew  near ; 
Her  bosom  with  severe  compunction  wrung. 
Pleased  or  alarm'd,  on  every  word  she  hong, 
lie  tnrn'd  his  face ;  — with  agonizing  air, 

.  In  all  the  desolation  of  despair, 
She  stood ;  her  hands  to  heaven  uplift  and  claspt, 

^  Then  suddenly  unloosed,  his  arm  she  grasp'd. 
And  thus,  in  wild  apostrophes  of  woe. 
Vented  her  grief  while  tears  refused  to  flow. 


«  Oh,  I  have  wrong'd  thee,  Javan! — Let  us  be 
^  Espoused  in  death :— No,  I  will  die  for  thee. 
— Tyrant!  behold  thy  victim ;  on  my  head 
Be  all  the  bitterness  of  vengeance  shed, 
But  spare  the  innocent ;  let  Javan  live, 
Whose  crime  was  love : — Can  Javan  too  foiigive 
Love's  lightest,  fondest  weakness,  maiden-shafrie, 
— It  was  not  pride, — that  hid  my  bosom-flame? 
And  wilt  thou  mourn  the  poor  transgressor's  death. 
Who  says,  *  I  love  thee,'  with  her  latest  breath  7 
And  when  thoa  tliink'st  of  days  and  years  gone  by. 
Will  thoughts  of  Zillah  sometimes  swell  thine  eye? 
If  ever  thou  hast  cherish'd  in  Chine  heart 
Visions  of  hope  in  which  I  bore  a  part; 
If  ever  thou  hast  long'd  witl>  me  to  share 
One  home-bom  joy,  one  homc-ehdearing  care ; 
If  thou  didst  ever  love  me ; — speak  the  word. 
Which  late  with  feign'd  indifferency  I  heard  ; 


Tell  me,  thoa  Invest  me  still ;— haiie,  Javan,  mark, 
How  high  those  ruffians  pile  the  faggots,— hark, 
How  the  flaMies  crackle,~see,  how  fierce  they  gbic, 
Like  fiery  serpents  hissing  fhrongh  the  air. 
Farewell ;  I  fear  them  not.— Now  seixe  me,  bind 
These  willing  limbs,— ye  cannot  tooch  the  mind; 
Unawed,  1  stand  on  Nature's  failing  brink: 
— Nay,  look  not  on  me,  Javan,  lest  I  shrink ; 
Give  me  thy  prayers,  but  turn  away  thine  eye. 
That  1  may  lift  my  soul  to  Heaven  and  die.» 


Thus  ZilUh  raved  in  passionate 
Till  frenzy  soften'd  into  tenderness ; 
Sorrow  and  love,  with  intermingling  grace, 
Terror  and  beauty,  lighten'd  o'er  her  face;- 
Her  voice,  her  eye,  in  every  soul  was  felt. 
And  Giant-hearts  were  moved,  unwont  Do  nelL 
Javan,  in  wonder,  pity,  and  delight. 
Almost  forgot  his  being  at  the  sight; 
That  bending  form,  those  sappliant  accents,  seem 
Tlie  strange  illusions  of  a  lover's  dream ; 
.4nd  while  she  clung  upon  his  arm,  he  fband 
His  limbs,  his  lips,  as  by  enchantment  bound; 
He  dare  not  touch  her,  lest  the  charm  should  break. 
He  dare  not  move,  lest  he  himself  should  wake. 

But  when  she  ceased  to  speak  and  he  to  hear, 
The  silence  startled  him ; — cold,  shivering  fear 
Crept  o'er  his  nerves;— in  thought  he  cast  his  eye 
Back  on  the  worid,  and  heaved  a  bitter  sigh. 
Thus  from  life's  sweetest  pleasures  to  be  torn. 
Just  when  he  seem'd  to  new  existence  bora. 
And  cease  to  feel,  when  feeling  ceased  to  be 
A  fever  of  protracted  misery, 
And  cease  to  love,  when  love  no  more  was  pain: 
*T  was  but  a  pang  of  transient  weakness:— «  Vain 
Are  all  thy  sorrows,*  falteringly  he  said; 
«  Already  1  am  numbered  with  the  dead ; 
But  long  and  blissfully  may  Zillah  live ! 
— And  canst  thou  'Javan's  cruel  scorn'  foigiteJ 
And  wilt  thou  mourn  the  poor  transgressor's  death. 
Who  says,  '  I  love  thee,'  with  his  latest  brealh? 
And  when  thou  think'st  of  days  and  yeais  goae  by. 
Will  thoughts  of  Javan  sometimes  swell  thine  eye  ^ 
Ah  !  while  I  withered  in  thy  chilling  frown, 
'T  was  easy  then  to  lay  life's  burthen  down ; 
When  singly  sentenced  to  these  flames,  my  aioA 
Gloried  in  leaving  all  I  loved  behind. 
How  hast  thou  trinmph'd  o'er  me  in  this  boor! 
One  look  has  crush'd  my  soul's  collected  power: 
Thy  scorn  I  might  endure,  thy  pride  defy. 
But  O  thy  kindness  makes  it  hard  to  die !« 

•  Then  we  will  die  together.*^-*  Zillah!  ne> 
Thou  shalt  not  perish;  let  me,  let  me  go; 
Behold  thy  parents !  calm  thy  father's  feais): 
Thy  mother  weeps ;  canst  thou  resist  her  lesn!* 


«  Away  with  folly  !■  in  tremendous  tone, 
Ezclaim'd  a  voice,  more  horrid  than  the  groan 
Of  famish'd  tiger  leaping  on  his  prey; 
— Crouch'd  at  the  monarch's  feet  the  speaker  Wji 
But  starting  up,  in  his  ferocious  mien 
That  monarch's  ancient  foster-sire  was  seen, 
The  goatherd,— he  who  snatch' d  him  from  the  Hoed. 
The  sorcecer  who  nursed  him  up  to  blood : 
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Wfao»  scili  his  evil  genius,  fully  bent 

On  one  bold  purpose,  went  where'er  be  went; 

That  purpose,  long  in  his  ovn  bosom  aeal'd, 

Ripe  for  fulfilment  now,  he  thus  reveal'd. 

Foil  in  the  midst  he  msh'd;  alarm'd,  aghast, 

Gianis  and  captives  trembled  as  he  pass'd. 

For  scarcely  seem'd  he  of  the  sons  of  earth ; 

Unchronicled  the  hour  lliat  gave  him  birth; 

Though  shrunk  his  cheek,  his  temples  deeply  plough'd, 

Keen  was  his  vulture-eye,  his  strength  unbowed; 

Swarthy  his  features;  venerably  grey, 

Bb  beard  disheveil'd  o'er  his  bosom  lay: 

BaU  was  his  front;  but,  white  as  snow  behind. 

His  ample  locks  were  scattei'd  to  the  wind; 

Naked  be  stood,  save  round  his  loins  a  sone 

Of  shagged  fur,  and  o'er  his  shoulders  thrown 

A  serpenf  s  skin,  that  cross'd  his  breast,  and  round 

His  body  thiice  in  glittering  volumes  wound. 

All  gaied  with  horror— deep  nnntter'd  thought 
In  every  muscle  of  his  visage  wrought ;  • 

His  eye,  as  if  his  eye  could  see  the  air, 
Was  fix  d:  up-wriihing  rose  his  horrent  hair; 
Ilis  limbs  grew  dislocate,  convulsed  his  frame ; 
Deep  from  his  chest  mysterious  noises  came ; 
Now  purring,  hissing,  barking,  then  they  swell'd 
To  hideous  dissonance ;  he  shriek'd,  he  yeird. 
As  if  the  Legion-6end  his  soul  possess'd, 
And  a  whole  hell  were  worrying  in  his  breast; 
Then  down  he  dash'd  himself  on  earth,  and  roU'd 
In  agony,  till  powerless,  stiff,  and  cold, 
With  face  upturned  to  heaven,  and  arms  outspread, 
A  ghastly  spectacle,  he  lay  as  dead; 
The  living  too  stood  round  like  forms  of  death, 
And  every  pulse  was  hush'd,  and  every  breath. 

Meanwhile  the  wind  arose,  the  clouds  were  driven 
In  wa^ry  masses  through  the  waste  of  Heaven, 
The  groaning  woods  foretold  a  tempest  nigh. 
And  silent  lighming  skirmish'd  in  the  sky. 

Ere  long  the  wizard  started  from  the  ground, 
Giddily  reel'd,  and  look'd  bewilder'd  round, 
Till  on  the  king  he  fix'd  his  hideous  gaze; 
Then  rapt  with  ecstasy  and  broad  amaze, 
He  kneel'd  in  adoration,  humbly  bow'd 
Ilis  face  upon  his  hands,  and  cried  aloud ; 
Yet  so  remote  and  strange  his  accents  fell, 
They  seem'd  the  voice  of  an  invisible : 
— m  Hail !  king  and  conqueror  of  the  peopled  earth. 
And  more  than  king  and  conqueror !  Know  thy  birth : 
Thoa  art  a  ray  of  uncreated  fire. 
The  san  himself  is  thy  celestial  sire ; 
The  moon  thy  mother,  who  to  me  consign'd 
Her  babe  in  secrecy,  to  bless  mankind. 
These  eyes  have  walch'd  thee  rising,  year  by  year. 
More  great,  more  glorious  in  thine  high  career. 
As  the  young  eagle  plies  his  growing  wings 
In  bounded  flights,  and  sails  in  wider  rings. 
Till  10  the  fountain  of  meridian  day, 
Full  plumed  and  perfected,  he  soars  away; 
Thus  have  I  mark'd  thee,  since  thy  course  begun, 
Still  upward  tending  to  thy  sire  the  sun : 
Now  midway  meet  him ;  from  yon  flaming  height, 
Chase  the  vain  phantoms  of  cherubic  light; 


There  build  a  tovrer,  whose  spiral  top  shall  rise, 

Circle  o'er  circle,  lessening  to  the  skies : 

The  stars,  thy  brethren,  in  their  spheres  shall  stand, 

To  hail  thee  welcome  to  thy  native  land ; 

The  moon  shall  clssp  thee  in  her  glad  embrace, 

The  sun  behold  his  image  in  thy  face. 

And  call  thee,  as  his  offspring  and  his  heir, 

His  throne,  his  empire,  and  his  orb  to  share.  ■ 

Rising  and  turning  hb  terrific  head. 
That  chill'd  beholders,  thus  the  enchanter  said : 
— a  Prepare,  prepare  the  piles  of  sacrifice. 
The  power  that  rules  on  earth  shall  rule  the  skies ; 
Hither,  O  chiefs!  the  captive  Patinrchs  bring. 
And  pour  their  blood  an  offering  lo  your  king; 
He,  like  his  sire  the  sun,  in  transient  clouds, 
Hb  veil'd  divinity  from  mortals  shrouds, 
Too  pure  to  shine  till  these  hb  foes  are  slain. 
And  conquer'd  Paradise  liath  crown'd  his  reign. 
Haste,  heap  the  fallen  cedars  on  the  pyres. 
And  give  the  victims  living  to  the  fires : 
Shall  He,  in  whom  they  vainly  trust,  withstand 
Your  sovereigns  wrath,  or  pluck  them  from  his  hand? 
We  dare  Him ; — if  He  saves  hb  servants  now. 
To  Him  let  every  knee  in  Nature  bow, 

For  He  b  God* at  that  most  awful  name, 

A  spasm  of  horror  wither  d  up  his  frame. 

Even  as  he  stood  and  look'd ; — he  looks,  he  stands. 

With  heaven-defying  front,  and  clenched  hands, 

And  lips  half-open'd,  eager  from  his  breast 

To  bolt  the  blasphemy,  by  force  represt ; 

For  not  in  fcign'd  abstraction,  as  before. 

He  practised  foul  deceit  by  damned  lore ; 

A  frost  was  on  his  nerves,  and  in  hb  veins 

A  fire,  consuming  with  infernal  pains; 

Conscious,  though  motionless,  his  limbs  were  grown ; 

Alive  to  suffering,  but  alive  in  stone. 

In  silent  expectation,  sore  amazed, 
The  king  and  chieftains  on  the  sorcerer  gazed ; 
Awhile  no  sound  was  heard,  save  through  the  woods. 
The  wind  deep-thundering,  and  the  dashing  floods : 
At  lengih,  with  solemn  step,  amidst  the  scene. 
Where  that  false  prophet  show'd  hb  frantic  mien. 
Where  lurid  flames  from  green-wood  altars  bum'd, 
Enoch  stood  forth ;— on  him  all  eyes  were  tum'd ; 
O'er  his  dim  form  and  saintly  visage  fell 
The  light  that  glared  upon  that  priest  of  hell. 
Unutterably  awful  was  his  look  ; 
Through  every  joint  the  Giant-monarch  shook; 
Shook,  like  Bclshazzar,  in  hb  festive  hall, 
When  the  hand  wrote  hb  judgment  on  the  wall ;' 
Shook,  like  Eliphaz,  witli  dissolving  fright,' 
In  thoughts  amidst  the  vbions  of  the  night. 
When  as  the  spirit  pass'd  before  hb  face. 
Nor  limb,  nor  lineament  his  eye  could  trace ; 
A  form  of  mystery,  that  chill'd  hb  blood. 
Close  at  hb  couch  in  living  terror  stood, 
And  death-like  silence,  till  a  voice  more  drear. 
More  dreadful  than  the  silence,  reach'd  his  ear : 
Thus  from  surrounding  darkness  Enoch  brake, 
And  thus  the  Giant  trembled  while  he  spake. 


I  Dto.  V,  ▼.  I— 3i. 


■  Job,  Iv,  1.  ij— Ji. 
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CANTO  X. 


The  Prophecy  of  Enoch  coDcernioff  the  Sorcerer,  the 
Kin^,  and  the  Flood.—HU  TraDsUtioD  to  Uaavai. 
— The  Concliuion. 


■  Tbb  Lord  is  jealous : — He,  who  reigns  on  liigh. 
Upholds  the  earth,  and  q>reads  abroad  the  sky ; 
His  voice  the  moon  and  stars  by  night  obey, 
He  sends  the  sun  hn  serrant  forth  by  day : 
From  Him  all  beings  came,  on  Him  depend, 
To  Him  return,  their  Author,  Sovereign,  End. 
Who  shall  destroy  when  He  would  save?  or  stand. 
When  He  destroys,  the  stroke  of  his  right  hand  ? 
With  none  his  name  and  power  will  He  divide, 
For  H£  is  God,  and  there  is  none  beside. 

•  The  proud  shall  perish  :— mark  how  wild  his  air 
In  impotence  of  malice  and  despair '. 

What  freniy  fires  the  bold  blasphemer's  check! 
lie  looks  the  cnrses  which  he  cannot  speak. 
A  hand  hath  toueh'd  him  that  he  once  defied ; 
Touch'd,  and  for  erer  cnish'd  him  in  his  pride : 
Yet  shall  he  live,  despised  as  feared  before ; 
The  great  deceiver  shall  deceive  no  more ; 
Children  shall  pluck  the  beard  of  him  whose  arts 
Palsied  the  boldest  hands,  the  stoutest  hearts  ; 
His  vaunted  wisdom  fools  shall  laugh  to  scorn, 
When  muttering  spells,  a  spectacle  forlorn, 
A  drivelling  idiot,  he  shall  fondly  roam 
From  house  to  house,  and  never  find  a  home.* 

The  wizard  heard  his  sentence,  nor  remain'd 
A  moment  longer ;  from  hb  trance  nnchain'd, 
He  plunged  into  the  woods  ;->chc  Prophet  then 
Turn'd,  and  took  up  his  parable  again. 

•  The  proud  shall  perish  :~monarch  I  know  diy  doom : 
Thy  bones  shall  lack  the  shelter  of  a  tomb  ; 

Not  in  the  battle-field  thine  eyes  shall  close. 
Slain  upon  thousands  of  thy  riaughter*d  foes ; 
Not  on  the  throne  of  empire,  nor  the  bed 
Of  weary  Nature,  thou  shalt  bow  thine  head  : 
Death  luiiu  in  ambush ;  Death,  without  a  name, 
Shall  pluck  thee  from  thy  pinnacle  of  fame ; 
At  eve,  rejoicing  o'er  thy  finish'd  toil, 
Thy  soul  shall  deem  the  universe  her  spoil ; 
The  dawn  shall  see  thy  carcass  cast  away. 
The  wolves,  at  sunrise,  slumber  on  their  prey. 
Cut  from  the  living,  whither  dost  thou  go  ? 
Hades  is  moved  to  meet  thee  from  below ,-  * 

'  ThU  paaMfc.  the  reader  will  perMlre,  h  •■  ialtstlon  of  tone 
rtnm  In  th«  foarlcenth  (.liaptn- of  tlN  Prophocr  of  Iwiah,  whidi 
•re  appli«d  to  ihe  fail  of  the  Kieg  of  Babylon.  The  followinc  et* 
tract  ffom  Blahop  Lowth't  note  on  the  original  will  elucidate  the 
peraphraae.  •  The  regiona  of  the  Dead  are  laid  open,  and  Hadri 
if  repreaenied  ••  rooting  np  the  tbade*  of  ihe  departed  monarrfas; 
they  ri«e  froa  their  thrtmea  lo  meet  the  Klaif  of  Babylon  at  hit  ooa- 
lag;  and  iofuli  hin  on  bit  iMiag  reduced  lo  the  tame  low  ttate  of 
inpotenoeand  ditftoluiioa  with  thenitelret.  ■•••*•  71,9  image 
of  the  tuie  of  the  IWad.  or  lh<>  hfernum  Pottlemm  of  the  Ilelirewt. 
It  taken  fron  their  cnttom  of  boryinQ,  thoae  at  leatt  of  the  highett 
rank,  la  large  M>pnl(>hr«l  raalu  b«<wn  in  the  rock.  Of  thit  kind  of 
tepolchret  ibero  are  remaioi  at  Joracalen  now  ettant;  and  tome 
that  are  taid  to  be  the  tepolchret  of  the  kinga  of  Jndab.  See  Maaa- 
drell,  p.  76.    Voo  are  to  form  to  yoartolf  the  idea  of  an  loiiDCDie 


The  kings  thy  sword  had  slain,  the  mighty  dead, 
Start  from  their  thrones  at  thy  descendii^  tread ; 
They  ask  in  scorn, — *  Destroyer!  is  it  thus? 
Art  thou, — thou  too, — become  like  one  of  nsT 
Torn  from  the  feast  of  music,  wine,  and  mirtb. 
The  worms  thy  covering,  and  thy  couch  the  eardi : 
IIow  art  thou  fall'n  from  thine  ethereal  hei^t. 
Son  of  the  morning  1  sunk  in  endless  night : 
Bow  art  tliou  fsirn,  who  said'st  in  pride  of  tool, 
I  will  ascend  above  the  starry  pole, 
Thence  rule  the  adoring  nations  with  my  nod. 
And  set  my  throne  above  the  Mount  of  God ! 
Spilt  in  the  dust,  thy  blood  pollutes  tlie  ground  ; 
Sought  by  the  eyes  that  feai'd  thee,  yet  not  fbnnd ; 
Thy  chieftains  pause,  they  turn  thy  relics  o'er. 
Then  pass  thee  by, — for  thou  art  known  no  moce. 
Hail  to  thine  advent!    Potentate,  in  hell, 
Unfcar'd,  unflatler'd,  undistinguisfa'd  dwell ; 
On  earth  thy  fierce  ambition  knew  no  rest, 
A  worm,  a  flame  for  ever  in  thy  breast ; 
Bert  feel  the  rage  of  unconsuming  fire. 
Intense,  eternal,  impotent  desire ; 
Here  lie,  the  deathless  worm's  unwasdng  prey. 
In  chains  of  darkness  till  the  judgment-day.' 


«  Thus  while  the  dead  thy  fearful  welcome  siag. 
Thy  Hving  slaves  bewail  their  vanisli'd  king. 
Then,  though  thy  reign  with  tnfismy  expire^ 
FulfiU'd  in  death  shall  be  thy  vain  desire ; 
The  traitors,  reeking  with  thy  blood,  shall  vwear. 
They  saw  their  sovereign  ravish'd  through  die  air« 
And  point  thy  star  revolving  o'er  the  night, 
A  baleful  comet  with  portentous  light, 
'Midst  clouds  and  storms  denouncing  from  afar 
Famine  and  havoc,  pestilence  and  war. 
Temples,  not  tombs,  thy  monuments  shaH  be. 
And  altars  blaze  on  hills  and  groves  to  thee ; 
A  pyramid  shall  consecrate  tliy  crimes, 
Thy  name  and  honours,  to  succeeding  times; 
There  shall  thine  image  hold  the  highest  place 
Among  the  gods  of  man's  revolted  race ! 

■  That  race  shall  perish  : — Men  and  Giants,  alt 
Thy  kindred  and  thy  wordiippers  shall  fall. 
The  babe,  whose  life  with  yesterday  began. 
May  spring  to  youth,  and  ripen  into  man  ; 
But  ere  his  locks  are  tinged  with  fading  gtvy. 
This  world  of  sinnetv  shall  be  swept  away. 
Jehovah  lifts  his  standard  to  the  skies, 
Swift  at  Ihe  signal  winds  and  vapours  rise ; 
Tlie  sun  in  sackcloth  veils  his  face  at  noon, — 
The  stars  are  qiiench'd,  and  turn'd  to  blood  tbe 
Heaven's  fountains  open,  clouds  dissolving  roll 
In  mingled  cataracts  from  pole  to  pole. 
Earth's  central  sluices  burst,  the  hills  uptom. 
In  rapid  whirlpools  down  the  gulf  are  borne : 
The  voice  that  taught  the  Deep  his  bounds  to  know, 
'  Thtu  far,  O  Sea !  nor  farther  shalt  tbon  go,* — 


%nbterraaeoat  Taalt,  a  vatt  glooay  «a«om,  all  wd  tb«  Bid»« 
which  there  are  cell*  lo  rereiTe  the  dead  bcdica :  here  tbe  den-upd 
monarcha  lie  ia  a  diitiD|piI»had  tort  of  tute,  taiiaMe  to  their  fv^ 
ner  raak,  each  on  hit  owa  ooach,  with  hit  araa  heriAe  liiaa,  h'* 
tword  at  bit  bead,  aad  the  bodlca  of  hi*  ohiefc  and  inaafanwi 
aroond  hin.  •  •  •  •  *  Tbeae  illaalriooa  thadea  rba  at  o«oe  frwa 
their  couchet,  at  from  their  ihruaet ;  aad  adranoe  to  tbr  ratna^rx 
of  the  eaTera  to  meet  the  King  of  Babyloa,  and  to  reaeire  hUa  «it)i 
ioinlia  oa  hit  fall.*— Lowra't  i»«iak,  ch.  xiv.  t.  9,  ctae;. 


THE  WORLD  BEFORE  THE  FLOOD. 
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Sends  loTiii  the  floods,  commiasioD'd  to  daroor, 
Wiih  bouDdleas  Licence  and  reiisUeu  power ; 
They  own  no  impulse  but  the  UmpesC's  sway, 
Mor  find  a  limit  but  the  li^bt  of  day. 

•  The  Tinott  opens :— sunk  beneath  the  wave. 
The  ^ilty  share  an  luiivereal  grave : 
One  wilderness  of  water  rolls  in  view, 
And  heaven  and  ocean  wear  one  turbid  hue ; 
Sdll  stream  unbroken  torrents  from  the  skies, 
Higher  beneath  the  inundations  rise ; 
A  lurid  twilight  glares  athwart  the  scene, 
Low  thnnden  peal,  faint  lightnings  flash  between. 
— Methinka  I  see  a  distant  vessel  ride, 
A  lonely  object  on  the  shoreless  tide ; 
Within  whose  ark  the  innocent  have  found 
Safety,  while  stay'd  Destruction  ravens  round ; 
Thus,  in  the  hour  of  vengeance,  God,  who  knows 
Bis  serranls,  spares  them,  while  he  smites  his  foes. 


•  Eastward  I  turn ; — o'er  all  the  deluged  lands, 
Unshaken  yet,  a  mighty  mountain  stands. 
Where  Seth,  of  old,  his  flock  to  pasture  led, 
And  watch'd  the  stars  at  midnight,  from  its  bead ; 
An  island  now,  its  dark  majestic  form 

Seowk  through  the  thickest  ravage  of  the  storm ; 
While  on  its  top,  the  monument  of  fame. 
Built  by  thy  murderers  to  adorn  thy  name, 
De6eB  the  shock ; — a  thousand  cubits  high, 
The  slopmg  pyramid  ascends  the  sky. 
Thitho',  their  latest  refuge  in  distress. 
Like  banted  wolves,  the  rallying  Giants  press ; 
Bound  the  broad  base  of  that  stupendous  tower, 
The  shuddering  fugitives  collect  their  power, 
ding  to  the  dixzy  cliff,  o'er  ocean  bend, 
And  howl  with  terror  as  the  deeps  ascend. 
The  mottntain's  strong  foundations  still  endure. 
The  heights  repel  the  surge. — Awhile  secure. 
And  cheer'd  with  frantic  hope,  thy  votaries  climb 
The  fabric,  rising  step  by  step  sublime. 
Beyond  the  clouds  they  see  the  summit  glow 
In  heaven's  pure  daylight,  o'er  the  gloom  below; 
There  too  thy  worshipp'd  image  shines  like  fire, 
In  the  full  glory  of  thy  fabled  sire. 
They  hail  the  omen,  and  with  heart  and  voice, 
Call  on  thy  name,  and  in  thy  smile  rejoice: 
False  omen!  on  thy  name  in  vain  they  call; 
Fools  in  their  joy; — a  moment  and  tiiey  fall. 
Rent  by  an  earthquake  of  the  buried  plain, 
And  shaken  by  the  whole  disrupted  main, 
The  mountain  trembles  on  its  failing  base, 
It  slides,  it  stoops,  it  rushes  from  its  place; 
From  all  the  Giantt  hursts  one  drowning  cry; 
Hark !  't  ia  thy  name — they  curse  it  as  they  die^ 
Sheer  lo  the  lowest  gulf  the  pile  is  hurl'd. 
The  last  sad  wreck  of  a  devoted  worid. 

•  So  fell  transgressors:— Tyrant!  now  fulfil 
Thy  secret  purposes,  thine  utmost  will; 

Here  crown  thy  triumphs: — life  or  death  decree. 
The  weakest  here  disdains  thy  power  and  thae.> 


Thus  when  the  Patriarch  ceased,  and  every  ear 
Still  listen'd  in  suspense  of  hope  and  fear. 
Sublime,  inelifable,  angelic  grace 

I'd  in  his  meek  and  venerable  face; 


And  sudden  glory,  streaming  round  his  head. 

O'er  all  his  robes  with  lambent  lustre  spread; 

His  earthly  features  grew  divinely  bright. 

His  essence  seem'd  transforming  into  light. 

Brief  silence,  like  the  pause  between  the  flash. 

At  midnight,  and  the  following  thunder-crash. 

Ensued: — Anon,  with  universal  cry. 

The  Giants  rush'd  upon  the  prophet — «  Die!* 

The  king  leapt  foremost  from  his  throne;— he  drew 

His  battle-sword,  as  on  his  mark  he  flew; 

With  aim  unerring,  and  tempestuous  sound. 

The  blade  descended  deep  along  the  ground ; 

The  foe  was  fled,  and,  self-o'erwhelm'd,  his  strength 

Hurl'd  to  tlie  earth  his  Atlantean  length; 

But  ere  his  chiefs  could  stretch  the  helping  arm. 

He  sprang  upon  his  feet  in  pale  alarm; 

Headlong  and  blind  with  rage  he  search'd  around. 

But  Enoch  walk'd  with  Godt  and  was  not  found. 

Yet  where  the  captives  stood,  in  holy  awe. 
Rapt  on  the  wings  of  clierubim,  they  saw 
Their  sainted  sire  ascending  through  the  night; 
He  turn'd  his  face  to  bless  them  in  his  flight. 
Then  vanish'd : — Javan  caught  the  Prophet's  eye. 
And  snatch'd  his  mantle  falling  from  the  sky; 
O'er  him  the  Spirit  of  the  Prophet  came. 
Like  rushing  wind  awakening  hidden  flame : 
«  Where  is  the  God  of  Enoch  now?*  he  cried? ' 
«  Captives,  come  forth!  Despisers,  shrink  aside.* 
He  spake,  and  bursting  through  the  Giant-throng, 
Smote  with  the  mantle  as  he  moved  along ; 
A  power  invisible  their  iiage  controli'd, 
Uitlier  and  thither  as  he  turn'd  they  roll'd; 
Unawed,  unharm'd  the  ransom'd  prisoners  pass'd 
Through  ranks  of  foes  astonished  and  agltast : 
Close  in  the  youlli's  conducting  steps  they  trod : 
— So  Israel  march'd  when  Moses  raised  his  rod. 
And  led  their  host,  enfranchised,  through  the  wave, 
The  people's  safeguard,  the  pursuers'  grave. 

Thus  from  the  wolves  tliis  little  flock  was  torn. 
And  sheltering  in  the  mountain-caves  till  mom, 
They  joio'd  to  sing,  in  strains  of  full  delight. 
Songs  of  deliverance  through  the  dreary  night. 

The  Giants'  frenzy,  when  tliey  lost  their  prey, 
No  tongue  of  man  or  angel  might  pourtray ; 
First  on  their  idol-gods  their  vengeance  turn'd. 
Those  gods  on  their  own  altar-piles  they  bum'd; 
Then,  at  their  sovereign's  mandate,  sallied  fortli 
To  rouse  their  host  to  combat,  from  the  north; 
Eager  to  risk  their  uttermost  emprize 
Perish  ere  mom,  or  reign  in  Paradise. 
Now  the  slow  tempest,  that  so  long  had  lower'd, 
Keen  in  their  faces  sleet  and  hailstones  shower  d ; 
The  winds  blew  loud,  the  waters  roar'd  around. 
An  earthquake  rock'd  the  agonizing  ground ; 
Red  in  the  west  the  burning  mount,  array'd 
With  tenfold  terror  by  incumbent  shade 
(For  moon  and  stars  were  wrapt  in  dunnest  gloom). 
Glared  like  a  torch  amidst  creation's  tomb : 

'  ■  JUid  he  (£tf«Aa)  utofc  Uw  mantle  of  Elijah  thai  fell  from  Urn, 
and  tmoM  the  watora  {of  Jordan),  aad  tald,— Where  i«  the  Lord 
God  of  Elijah?— and  when  he  had  amitten  the  water*,  they 
parted  hither  aad  thlthorj  aad  BUaha  wost  ov«r.>  II  Kinft,  ii, 
▼.  14. 
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So  Sinai's  rocks  were  kindled  when  they  fdc 

Their  Makei's  footstep,  and  began  to  melt; 

Darkness  was  his  pavilion,  when  He  came, 

Hid  in  the  brightness  of  descending  flame. 

While  storm,  and  whirlwind,  and  the  trumpet's  blast, 

Proclaim'd  his  law  in  thunder,  as  he  pass'd. 

The  Giants  reach'd  their  camp : — the  night's  alarms 
Meanwhile  had  startled  all  their  slaves  to  arms; 
They  grasp'd  ihoir  weapons  as  from  sleep  they  sprang, 
From  tent  to  tent  the  brazen  clangor  rang : 
The  hail,  the  earthquake,  the  mysterious  light 
Unnerved  their  strength,  o'erwhelm'd  them  with  affright 
«  Warriors!  to  battle — summon  all  your  powers ; 
Warriors!  to  conquest — Paradise  is  ours;» 
Exclaim'd  their  monarch : — not  an  arm  was  raised ;    ' 
In  vacancy  of  thought,  like  men  amazed, 
And  lost  amidst  confounding  dreams,  they  stood. 
With  palsied  eyes,  and  horror-frozen  blood. 
The  Giants'  rage  to  instant  madness  grew; 
The  king  and  chiefs  on  their  own  legions  flew, 
Denouncing  vengeance;-~lhen  had  all  the  plain 
Been  heap'd  with  myriads  by  their  leaders  slain ; 
But  ere  a  sword  could  fall, — by  whirlwinds  driven, 
In  mighty  volumes,  through  the  vault  of  heaven. 
From  Eden's  summit,  o'er  the  camp  accurst. 
The  darting  fires  with  noon-day  splendour  burst; 
And  fearful  grew  the  scene  above,  below, 
With  sights  of  mystery,  and  sounds  of  woe. 
The  embattled  cherubim  appear'd  on  high, 
And  coursers,  wing'd  with  lightning,  swept  the  sky; 
Chariots,  whose  wheels  with  living  instinct  rolKd, 
Spirits  of  unimaginable  mould, 
Powers,  such  as  dwell  in  heaven's  serenest  light, 
Too  pure,  too  terrible  for  mortal  sight. 
From  depth  of  midnight  suddenly  reveal'd, 
In  arms,  against  the  Giants  took  the  field. 
On  such  an  host  Elisha's  servant  gazed. 
When  all  the  mountain  round  the  Prophet  blazed:  ^ 
With  such  an  host,  when  war  in  heaven  was  wrought, 
Michael  against  the  Prince  of  Darkness  fought. 

Roused  by  the  trumpet,  that  shall  wake  the  dead, 
The  torpid  foe  in  consternation  fled; 
The  Giants  headlong  in  the  uproar  ran. 
The  king  himself  the  foremost  of  the  van, 
Nor  e'er  his  rushing  squadrons  led  to  fight 
With  swifter  onset,  than  he  led  that  flight. 
Homeward  the  panic-stricken  legions  flew ; 
Their  arms,  their  vestments,  from  their  limbs  they  threw; 
(Xer  shields  and  helms  the  reinless  camel  strode, 
And  gold  and  purple  strew'd  the  desert  road. 

*  II  Kins*,  tI,  v.  17. 


When  thrAugh  the  Assyrian  army,  like  a  blast. 

At  midnight,  the  destroying  angel  pass'd^ 

The  tyraint  that  defied  the  living  God, 

Precipitately  thus  his  steps  retrod ; 

Even  by  the  way  he  came,  to  hb  own  land, 

Return'd  to  perish  by  his  offspring's  hand.  * 

So  fled  the  Giant-monarch ; — but  unknown 

The  hand  tliat  smote  his  life— he  died  alone; 

Amidst  the  tumult  treacherously  slain ,  ^ 

At  mom  his  chieftains  sought  thor  lord  in  vain. 

Then,  reckless  of  the  harvest  of  dieir  toils. 

Their  camp,  their  captives,  all  their  treasored  sfioils, 

Renew'd  their  flight  o'er  eastern  hills  afar. 

With  life  alone  escaping  from  that  war. 

In  which  their  king  had  haii'd  his  realm  compleie. 

The  world's  last  province  bow'd  beneath  his  feec 

As,  when  the  waters  of  the  Flood  declined. 
Rolling  tumultuonsly  before  the  wind, 
The  proud  waves  shrunk  from  low  to  lower  beda. 
And  high  the  hills  and  higher  raised  their  beada^ 
Till  ocean  lay,  enchased  with  rock  and  strand. 
As  in  the  hollow  of  the  Almighty's  hand. 
While  earth  with  wrecks  magnificent  was  strew'd. 
And  stillness  rcign'd  o'er  Nature's  solitude : 
— Thus  in  a  storm  of  horror  and  dismay. 
All  night  the  Giant-army  sped  away; 
Thus  on  a  lonely,  sad  and  silent  scene. 
The  morning  rose  in  majesty  serene. 

Early  and  joyful  o'er  the  dewy  grass. 
Straight  to  tlicir  glen  the  ransom'd  Patriarchs  pass; 
As  doves  released  their  parent-dwelling  find. 
They  fly  for  life,  nor  cast  a  look  behind ; 
And  when  they  reach'd  the  dear  seqnester'd  Sfiot. 
Enoch  alone  of  all  their  train  ■  was  not.* 
With  them  the  bard^  who  from  the  world  withdrew, 
Javan,  from  folly  and  ambition  flew; 
Though  poor  his  lot,  within  that  narrow  bound. 
Friendship,  and  home,  and  faithful  love  he  found: 
There  did  his  wanderings  and  afflictions  cease. 
His  youth  was  penitence,  his  age  was  peace. 

Meanwhile  die  scatter'd  tribes  of  Eden's  plain 
Turn'd  to  their  desolated  fields  again. 
And  join'd  their  brethren,  captives  once  in  fight. 
But  left  to  freedom  in  that  dreadful  flight: 
Thenceforth  redeem'd  from  war's  unnnmber'd  woes. 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  their  retreated  foes. 
By  Giant-tyranny  no  more  opprest. 
The  people  flourish'd,  and  the  land  had  rest. 

I II  KiBf*,  xlz,  T.  33-37. 
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PREFACE. 

In  this  Poem  the  Author  frankly  acknowledges  that  he 
has  so  far  failed,  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
it  forth  incomplete,  or  suppressing  it  altogether.  Why 
he  has  not  done  the  latter  is  of  litfle  importance  to  the 


Public,  which  will  assuredly  award  him  no  more  csradit ' 
than  his  performance,  taken  as  it  is,  can  cacnmaBd; 
while  the  consequences  of  his  temerity,  or  his  aisfor-  } 
tune,  must  remain  wholly  with  himself. 

The  original  plan  was  intended  to  embrace  the  nost  ' 
prominent  events  in  the  annals  of  andent  and 
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Greenland ; — ancideoul  deftcriptions  of  whalerer  is  su- 
blime or  picturesque  in  the  seasons  and  scenery,  or  pe- 
culiar in  tlie  superstitions,  manners,  and  character  of 
the  natiTCft — ^with  a  rapid  retrospect  of  that  moral  revo- 
Intion,  which  the  gospel  has  wrought  among  these 
people,  by  reclaiming  them,  almost  universally,  from 
idolatry  and  barbarism. 

Of  that  part  of  the  projected  Poem  which  is  here 
exhibited,  the  first  three  Cantos  contain  a  sketch  of  the 
faiilory  of  the  ancient  Moravian  Church,  the  origin  of 
the  missions  by  that  people  to  Greeolaod,  and  the 
▼oyage  of  the  first  three  brethren  who  went  thither 
in  1733.  The  fourtli  Canto  refers  principally  to  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  Norwegian  colonies,  which  are  said 
to  hare  existed  on  both  shores  of  Greenland,  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  In  the  fifth  Canto  the 
Author  lias  attempted,  in  a  series  of  episodes,  to  sum  up 
and  exemplify  the  chief  causes  of  the  extinction  of 
those  colonies,  and  the  abandonment  of  Greenland,  for 
screral  centuries,  by  European  voyagers.  Although  this 
Canto  is  entirely  a  work  of  imagination,  the  fiction  has 
not  been  adopted  merely  as  a  substitute  for  lost  facts, 
but  as  a  vehicle  for  illustrating  many  of  the  most 
splendid  and  striking  phenomena  of  the  climate,  for 
which  a  more  appropriate  place  might  not  have  been 
found,  even  if  the  Poem  had  been  carried  on  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  But  having  proceeded  thus  far, 
personal  circumstances,  and  considerations  which  it 
would  be  impertinent  to  particularise  here,  compelled 
the  Author  to  relinquish  his  enterprise.  Whether  he 
may  ever  have  courage  or  opportunity  to  resume  it, 
most   depend    on   contingencies  utterly   beyond    his 


The  principal  subjects  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
Poem,  will  be  found  in  CranU's  Histories  of  the  Bre- 
thren and  of  Greenland,  or  in  RUler's  Select  Narratives, 
extracted  from  the  records  of  the  ancient  Vnitas  Fra~ 
trum,  or  Cnited  Brethren.  To  the  accounts  of  Iceland, 
by  rarious  travellers,  the  Author  is  also  much  indebted. 

SmmrnKiA,  March  37,  1819. 
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CANTO  I. 

The  three  first  Moravian  Missionaries  are  represented  as 
on  their  Voyage  to  Greenland,  in  the  year  1733. — 
Sketch  of  the  descent,  establishment,  persecutions, 
extinction  and  revival  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethroi  from  the  tenth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century. — The  origin  of  their  Misuons  to 
the  West  Indies  and  to  Greenland. 


Tib  moon  is  watching  in  the  sky;  the  stars 
Are  swiftly  wheeling  on  their  golden  cars; 
Ocean,  ontttretch'd  with  infinite  expanse. 
Serenely  slumbers  in  a  glorious  trance; 
The  tide  o'er  which  no  troubling  spirits  breathe, 
Reflects  a  cloudless  firmament  beneath ; 
Where,  poised  as  in  tlie  centre  of  a  sphere, 

▲  ship  aJMve  and  ship  below  appear ; 

▲  double  image,  pictured  on  the  deep, 
The  vessel  o'er  its  shadow  seems  to  sleep ; 


Yet,  like  the  host  of  heaven,  that  never  rest. 
With  evanescent  motion  to  the  west. 
The  pageant  glides  through  loneliness  and  night, 
And  leaves  behind  a  rippling  wake  of  light. 

Hark !  through  the  calm  and  silence  of  the  scene, 
Slow,  solemn,  sweet,  with  many  a  pause  between, 
Celestial  music  swells  along  the  air ! 
— No— 't  is  the  evening  hymn  of  praise  and  prayer 
From  yonder  deck,  where,  on  the  stem  retired, 
Three  humble  voyagers,  with  looks  inspired, 
And  hearts  enkindled  with  a  holier  flame 
Than  ever  lit  to  empire  or  to  fame. 
Devoutly  stand  : — their  choral  accents  rise 
On  wings  of  harmony  beyond  the  skies; 
And,  'midst  the  songs  that  Seraph-Hinstrels  sing, 
Day  wiihput  night,  to  their  immortal  King, 
These  simple  strains, — which  erst  Bohemian  hills 
Echoed  to  pathless  woods  and  desert  rills. 
Now  heard  from  Shetland's  azure  bound, — are  known 
In  heaven ;  and  He,  who  sits  upon  the  throne 
In  human  form,  with  mediatorial  power. 
Remembers  Calvary,  and  hails  the  hour. 
When,  by  th'  Almighty  Fathers  high  decree. 
The  utmost  north  to  Him  shall  bow  the  knee. 
And,  won  by  love,  an  untamed  rebel-race 
Kiss  the  victorious  Sceptre  of  His  grace. 
Then  to  Hi*  eye,  whose  instant  glance  pervades 
Heaven's  heightt.  Earth's  circle.  Hell's  profoundestshades. 
Is  there  a  group  more  lovely  than  those  three 
Night-watching  Pilgrims  on  the  lonely  sea? 
Or  to  His  ear,  that  gathers  in  one  sound 
The  voices  of  adoring  worlds  around. 
Comes  there  a  breath  of  more  delightful  praise 
Than  the  faint  notes  his  poor  disciples  raise. 
Ere  on  the  treacherous  main  they  sink  to  rest. 
Secure  as  leaning  on  their  Master's  breast  ? 

They  sleep ;  but  memory  wakes ;  and  dreams  array 
Night  in  a  lively  masquerade  of  day ; 
The  land  they  seek,  the  land  they  leave  behind, 
Meet  on  mid-ocean  in  the  plastic  mind ; 
One  brings  forsaken  home  and  friends  so  nigh. 
That  tears  in  sluinber  swell  th'  unconscious  eye; 
The  other  opens,  with  prophetic  view, 
Perils,  which  e'en  their  fathers  never  knew 
fr hough  school'd  by  suffering,  long  inured  to  toil, 
Outcasts  and  exiles  from  their  natal  soil) ; 
—Strange  scenes,  strange  men;  untold,  untried  distress; 
Pain,  hardsliips,  famine,  cold,  and  nakedness, 
Diseases ;  death  in  every  hideous  form. 
On  shore,  at  sea,  by  fire,  by  flood,  by  storm ; 
Wild  beasts,  and  wilder  men :— unmoved  with  fear, 
Health,  comfort,  safety,  life,  they  count  not  dear. 
May  tliey  but  hope  a  Saviour's  love  to  show. 
And  warn  one  spirit  from  eternal  woe: 
Nor  will  they  faint,  nor  can  they  strive  in  vain. 
Since  thus — to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain. 

'T  is  mom  : — the  bathing  moon  her  lustre  shrouds ; 
Wide  o'er  the  east  impends  an  arch  of  clouds, 
That  spans  the  ocean ;  while  the  infant  dawn 
Peeps  through  the  portal  o'er  the  liquid  lawn. 
That  ruffled  by  an  April  gale  appears. 
Between  the  gloom  and  splendour  of  the  spheres, 
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Dark  paq>le  as  the  mooriand*  heath,  when  rain 
I  Hangs  in  low  vapours  o'er  th'  autumnal  plain  : 
Till  the  full  Sun,  rcsuq^ent  from  the  flood, 
Looks  on  the  waves,  and  turns  them  into  blood ; 
But  quickly  kindling,  as  his  beams  aspire, 
The  lambent  billows  play  in  forms  of  fire. 
—Where  is  the  Vessel  ?— Shining  through  the  light. 
Like  the  white  sea-fowl's  horiionlal  flight, 
Yonder  she  wings,  and  skima,  and  cleaves  her  way 
Through  refluent  foam  and  iridescent  spray. 

Lo !  on  the  deck,  with  patriarchal  grace. 
Heaven  in  his  bosom  opening  o'er  his  face, 
Stands  Christian  David — venerable  name  \ 
Bright  in  the  records  of  celestial  fume. 
On  earth  obscure ;— like  some  sequestered  sur, 
That  rolls  in  its  Creator's  beams  afar,  / 

Unseen  by  man,  till  telescopic  eye, 
Sounding  the  blue  abysses  of  the  sky, 
Draws  forth  itt  hidden  beauty  into  light, 
And  adds  a  jewel  to  the  crown  of  night. 
Though  hoary  with  the  multitude  of  years. 
Unshorn  of  strength,  between  his  young  compeers. 
He  towers ;— with  faitli,  whose  boundless  glance  can  see 
Time  s  shadows  brightening  though  eternity  ; 
Love, — God's  own  love  in  his  pure  breast  enshrined; 
Love, — love  to  man  the  magnet  of  his  mind ; 
Soblimer  schemes  maturing  in  his  thought 
Than  ever  statesman  plann'd,  or  warrior  wrought; 
While,  with  rejoicing  tears,  and  rapturous  sighs. 
To  heaven  ascends  their  morning  sacrifice. ' 

Whence  are  the  pilgrinu  ?  whither  would  they  roam? 
Greenland  their  port — Moravia  was  their  home. 
Sprung  from  a  race  of  martyrs,  men  who  bore 
The  cross  on  many  a  Golgotha  of  yore ; 
When  first  Sctavonian'  tribes  the  truth  received, 
And  princes  at  the  price  of  thrones  believed ;  * 


'  Tha  nasM  of  the  tbrw  Am  Horavlan  Mluionarlm  to  Graen* 
laad  ware,  CkHtlUm  Dmaid,  Matthew  Stack,  aad  Ouiuiau  Stmek, 

*  Tlw  Cliarcfa  of  tbe  Uniled  Braibreo  (ISral  etublithed  ander 
tbac  aaaa  aboat  tbe  year  14^0)  tracM  lu  deswat  froB  tbe  Sda- 
▼Milan  braac^  of  tbe  Graak  (3inrcb,  whieb  wa$  spread  tbroagboat 
BoheaiU  aad  llofavia,  as  well  as  tbe  aaclcai  Daliaaila.  Tbe 
Balgariana  w«ra  oaoa  tbe  Bost  powarfkl  tribe  of  tbe  Sclavie  aa- 
tloBS ;  and  aaMay  tbeia  tbe  fospel  was  lairodaoed  ia  tba  aiaUi 
eeniary. 

Tbe  story  of  Ibe  lotradaciioa  of  Cbristlanity  aaoaf  Ibe  Sda- 
▼oaic  tribes  Is  iatereatlag .  Tbe  Balfarlaos,  beia§  borderen  oa  tbe 
Greek  eaipire,  freqaeatly  Bade  predatory  lacarsioos  oa  tbe  la- 
perial  territory.  Oa  oae  occasion  tbe  sister  of  BttfuHt,  ILIaf  of 
ibe  Balfirtaas,  was  lakeo  prlsoaer,  aad  carried  to  Consuatiaople. 
Beiof  a  royal  captiTe,  sbe  was  treated  wiib  great  boooar,  aad 
dllifeatly  laalraeted  Id  ibe  doctrines  of  tbe  ffotpei,  of  tbe  tmtb  of 
wblcb  she  becaae  so  deeply  oooTiaoad,  tbat  sbe  desired  10  be 
bapiiiad  ;  aad  wbee,  ia  S4S,  tbe  Eaperor  Mlcbael  III  aude  peace 
witb  tbe  Balgarians,  sbe  reioraed  tu  ber  ooaolry  a  ploas  and 
taakms  Cbrlsllan.  Being  eanesily  concerned  for  tbe  eonveraioD 
of  ber  brotbor  aad  Us  people,  sbe  wfoie  to  Gooeiaatlnople  for 
teacher*  to  Inctroci  ihoB  ia  tbe  way  of  risbteoasness.  Two 
distinfoisbed  bishops  of  tbe  Greek  Cbareb,  CgriUui  aad  Metkodlut, 
were  acoordlogly  tent  lato  Balgarla.  Tba  king  Bagmrlt,  who 
heretofore  bad  resisted  coaTlctioa,  conceived  a  particatar  affection 
for  HeiAoduu,  who,  belan  a  skilfai  painter,  was  deair«d  by  bia^  la 
the  spirit  of  a  barbariaa,  to  ooBpose  a  plctnra  esblbitlng  tbe  nost 
horrible  dofico*.  iUihodlmt  look  a  happy  advanuge  of  this 
strange  reqaesl,  and  painted  the  day  of  jndgnMot  In  a  style  so 
lerriAe,  and  eaplainsd  lis  tnmm  to  his  roynl  ansier  In  langnage 
so  awfnl  and  affBctlng,  tbat  Bogarls  was  awakened,  audo  a  profee- 
slon  of  the  tme  (Uih,  and  was  baptlaed  by  tbe  naae  of  Jf icAae/, 
In  bonoer  of  bU  benebeior,  ibe  Greek  Kaperor.     His  tnhjecu. 


ibl 


—When  Waldo,  flying  from  the  apostate  west, ' 
In  German  wilds  hn  righieoiu  cause  oonfiess'd  : 
— When  Wickliffe,  like  a  rescuing  Angel,  fband 
The  dungeon  where  the  word  of  God  lay  bound. 
Unloosed  its  chains,  and  led  it  by  the  hand. 
In  its  own  sunshine,  through  his  native  land  :  * 
— When  Hiiss,  the  victim  of  perfidioaa  foes^ 
To  heaven  upon  a  fiery  chariot  rose; 
And  ere  he  vanished,  with  a  prophet's  breath. 
Foretold  tit'  immortal  triumphs  of  his  death :  i 

according  10  tbe  hshlon  of  iba  tlaes.  aoaM  by  dtolcn, 
Tron  coastralnl,  adopted  ibeir  asaster's  religion.     To 
a  II  ri  be  ted  the  translation  of  tbe  Soriptnres  still  in  nee 
desrendaau  of  the  Sdnvonian  tribes,  wbick  adbi 
Charcb  ;  and  this  Is  probably  the  aoM  andeai  Bi 
of  tbe  Bible  in  a  living  tongne. 

Bat  noiwlibsiandiagtbis  trlaapbint  iairodaction  nf  Chrisli 
aaoag  these  fierce  naiioas  (indnding  tbe  BbheMlni 
▼iins),  aaltllades  adbered  w  Idolatry,  and  aaong  1 
especially  aany  conliaaed  Pagnns,  nod  la  open  or  aecret  enaiiy 
against  tbe  new  reIi:;ioB  aad  Its  profenors.  In  Bob*  ah^  Dnbr 
Boniwog.  having  eabrared  ibe  gospel,  -was  cxpollod  by  hm 
cbiefules,  and  ooe  Stngmlmt,  who  bad  been  thirteen  years  ia 
aKile.  and  who  was  believed  to  be  a  hentben,  was  Aoeun  by  ibea 
as  their  priace.  !!•  beiag,  however,  soon  detected  In  I  'hriiiiaa 
worship,  was  deposed,  and  Boniwog  recalled.  TV*  lattar  dM 
soon  after  his  restoralica,  leaving  bis  widow.  ImditmitU,  lafCM 
daring  ibe  ainorlty  of  her  soa  Wrutitttua,  who  anrried  a  nebb 
lady,  nined  D/nAsaf/H.  The  \oong  darhess,  10  lngmtininhifigi> 
witb  her  hotbend  and  ber  aothef^in-4aw,  nfleeicd  to  eabiaii 
«.bristianity,  wliile  ia  her  heart  she  reaained  an  iaptocnble  anca« 
10  it.  Her  husband  dying  early,  lefi  ber  witb  two  laCast  beyt. 
Xemctilitut.  tbe  elder,  was  lakea  by  bis  grandaHnlter.  ibe  piob 
LadomU/m  aad  carefolly  odncaied  in  Christian  principlea:  th« 
yooagar,  Bcletltu,  was  not  leas  carefolly  cdneaaed  in  hoBiiliiya;ainii 
ibea  by  Dm  AoMtfw;  who,  selling  tbe  govtmoMnt  dnrtnic  tbeai- 
norily  of  ber  children,  shat  np  tbe  chnrcbes,  forbade  iht  ihagi 
either  to  preoi-h  or  teach  In  sdinols,  and  laprisoned.  banished,  ar 
pat  to  deeib  those  who  disobeyed  brr  edlcu  against  ibc 
when  ber  eldest  son,  TTeneeslaw,  hecasae  of  age,  hn  ws 
by  bis  grand  Bother  and  tbe  principal  Cbriellan  aobloa  a  labs 
possess  ioa  i.f  thegoveraaeat,  n  bicb  was  bis  inberilnnce.  Br  did 
so,  and  began  bis  reif^n  1  y  reaoviug  his  pagan  aocherand  beefbcr 
to  a  disiaaco  ft-on  tbe  metropolis.  Draiaai/n,  smnsfMeaed  wiik 
rnge,  resolved  to  rid  herself  of  her  aoihcr-in-law, 
over  W*ue»»UmB  was  predoalnanl.  She  fen  ad 
sins  ready  for  ber  parpose,  who.  aiaaling  anparaniTOd  lam 
miila't  oratory,  fell  npoa  boras  sbe  enierod  it  for  nveningpny 
threw  a  rope  mund  ber  neck,  and  strangled  ber. 
Drahamlm  ne&t  plotted  against  ireaoss/nw,  io  dnprlTO  kia  of  ibt 
gOTemaent ;  bat  ber  intrlgaoi  alscarrying,  sbe  peoposed  a  her 
heathen  son  to  aanler  him.  An  opportaniiy  aeon  <jllnisnl-  On  the 
birth  of  a  soa,  Balettmi  Invited  bis  l^hristiaa  faeeahnr  avisttkia. 
and  be  present  at  a  pretended  crronsony  of  blaeainf  the  iadbat. 
ITeacM/aM  attended,  and'waa  treated  with  an 
hat  saspecting  treachery,  be  conid  not  sleep  in  hia 
Be  therefore  weal  to  spend  the  night  In  the  ebnrck.  Barn,  m  b« 
lay  defeaorleM  In  no  laaglned  aactaary,  BMesAss,  insripai»d  ky 
iheir  onaainral  mother,  snrprlsed  and  slew  hia  with  hu 
Tbe  anrderrr  iaaediately  asnrped  the  sovereignly,  nnd 
a  cmal  persecnilon  against  the  Christians,  whie^  waa 
by  tbe  inwrfercvce  of  the  Boasan  Eaperar  OMt  I, 
HpoB  BoUatM,  redaoed  hia  to  the  oondiiion  nf  a 
peace  to  bis  persecoied  kobjecu.    This  happened  in  the  yanr  p|3. 

'  With  the  Waldenses,  ihj  Bobealan  and  Xomv  Inn  Lhatcba 
which  never  properly  sabaltied  to  the  aathority  nf  tbe  ropa,  heia 
Intiasata  ooaaunion  for  aga  i  and  froa  Sigfktm,  tbe  Inst  faakopef 
the  Waldenses,  In  1467,  the  United  Breibrcn  raceived  ihoir  mfkr 
oopacy.  Aiaost  Iaaediately  afterwards,  tfnae  ancient  «an 
of  tbe  tmtb  wera  disponod  by  a  cmel  perancatj 
biaseif  snfTered  aartyrdoa,  being  bnmt  as  n 

'  Wleklifft't  writings  wera  early  translated  into  ihn 
tongae,  aad  eagerly  read  by  tbe  do  vent  and 
aever  bad  given  np  tbe  Bible  In  their 
to  porfora  tbeir  cbnrch  arvloe  In  Lniln. 
Pragne,  ordered  the  worka  of  WUkH/fe  to  bo  bncat  by  da 
tbe  bangnan.    He  biaseif  oonld  acareely  rand ! 

>  It  Is  well  known  that  JeJbs  Buu  (who  alght  bo  «llnd  n 
of  o«r  WMiHff9),  thongh  farnbhed  wlik  n  anfacnndnct  by 
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— When  Znka,  baraing  with  fanaiac  seal, 
Ezcbani^  the  SpiriCs  sword  for  patriot  cCeel, 
And  Ihrough  the  heart  of  Auatri.V*  thick  array 
To  Tabor's  suminii  stabb'd  resistleas  way; 
Bat  there  (as  it  cransfiguied  on  the  spot 
The  world's  Redeemer  stood),  Itts  ra^  for^t; 
Depoaed  his  arms  and  trophies  in  the  dusl, 
Wept  lake  a  babe,  and  placed  in  God  bis  trust, 
While  proatrale  warriors  kiss'd  iJie  hallow'd  sround, 
kmd  lay,  like  slain,  in  silent  ranks  aroand :  * 
— When  mild  Grqp>rius,  in  a  lowlier  field. 
Am  brave  a  witness,  as  nnwont  to  yield 
Am  Ziaka's  aelf,  with  patient  footsteps  trod 
▲  paib  of  aufforing,  like  the  Son  of  God, 
And  nobler  palms,  by  meek  endurance  won. 
Than  if  his  swoid  had  blaxed  from  sun  to  sun :  * 
Tboofb  nalura  foii'd  him  on  the  racking  wheal, 
He  felt  the  joys  which  parted  spiriu  feel ; 
Bapt  into  bliss  from  ecstasy  of  pain, 
Imagination  wander'd  o'er  a  plain : 

poor  8ifUmm»d,  WM  barnt  by  ■  dsore*  of  the  eiMDcil  of  ConsUooa. 
Svrmml  Myiafi,  pndieUT*  of  ratribatioa  to  the  prlattt,  oad  i«- 
ftivaMiea  la  iboCharcfei,  aro  KoardMl.  at  bolsff  aUM«d  by  Ua  ia 
bia  laat  boan.  Aaoay  otban  ;— ■  A  baadrad  yoan  baaoa.>  Mid 
be,  addraaalaf  bit  jadfea,  .  ye  tball  rvodar  an  aoooaal  of  yoar 
<<•<■<•  (•  God  aad  to  ma.—Lmtk0r  apiirarvd  at  iho  period  tba* 
iMlkated. 

*  AAor  ibo  Mrtyvdoa  of  Mm  Umat.  bis  MIowart  sad  aoutrr 
■e«  took  ap  araM  for  ibe  ■elaisMaoa  of  tbair  oItU  aad  rellf  ioa« 
UbertiM.  Tba  Snt  aad  aoti  dUtiagaisbwl  of  tbair  loadar*  was 
Jmkm  ZiMta.  He  aeiied  paaMiiica  of  a  blgb  Boaaula.  wbicb  be 
fcrtllffd.    aad  called  Taior.    Hero  be  aad  bi«  people  (wbe  were 

ailed  IktoHM)  wortbipped  God  aeeordiaf  to  tbeir  eaa- 
aad  bia  boly  word  ;  wbila  la  tbe  pUiaa  tbey  Ibagbt  aad 
~  ibeir  persecatori  aad  eaeaiiea. 

*  Tbe  fenoloe  fel lowers  of  JoAa  Itrntt  uever  approTod  of  (be  war 
for  iwlifiea  carried  oa  by  ZUka,  tboagh  maay  of  (bem  were  in- 
cideatally  lavelved  la  It.  Hokftam,  a  Canxiloe,  baTiav  witb  hU 
party  aMde  •  eoiaprDOilie  wItb  tbeIr  MTerelijo  aad  tbe  pri«ei«.  by 
wblcfe  tbry  were  allowed  the  ate  of  tbe  eap  ie  tbe  McraaieBt,  wa« 
awde  ardibiabop  of  Pragae  fa  tbe  year  i435;  aad  tbeaoerorward, 
iboafb  he  bod  beea  fally  coavlaoed  of  tbe  If aib  of  tbe  doclriaet 
praaalffBted  by  Bmu,  be  bccaae  a  treacberoa*  friend  or  an  opea 
tmumj  of  hia  fallowen.  a«  It  bappeaed  taterre  tbe  porpoaet  of  bit 
aaibltioa.  Tbe  Pope,  bowerer,  refated  to  ooafirai  bin  la  bit  aew 
dtgaity.  ■•IciB  ha  woald  rellnqaltb  ibe  cap ;  oa  wbicb,  fbr  a  tia«i. 
ha  aade  great  preieatloat  of  aadertafcing  a  iboroagh  reforai  io  the 
charch.  All  wbo  hoped  any  tbiag  food  of  blai  were  ditappolnted, 
aad  aow«  bmnv  tbaa  hit  ploai  nephew  Greg«tiut,  wbo  ia  Tain,  on 
behalf  of  the  pcaoe-loTlaf  Hattltet,  betoa|bt  bin  to  proceed  la 
the  warh  of  cbort^-resvaeration.  He  refuted  perenpioriiy,  at 
leagth,  afkar  bovlaf  f^reatly  dittinalaied  aad  ten>porUed.  Hit  re- 
faaal  waa  the  lamediate  caaie  of  tbe  roBBeaceaieat  of  tbe  Church 
af  the  Da  Iced  Mrelbren,  la  that  form  In  which  It  hat  been  re- 
cagalaod  Ibr  aeerly  4oo  yean.  They  were  no  tooner  known. 
bawever.  «a  •  Fnatret  hgh  Ckristl,*  Urtthnm  acconilmf  io  the  rule 
tfCkritt,  thaa  tbey  were  perMcaied  at  heretics.  Aaioof  otbort, 
Grmf9rim*t  «he  It  ttyled  the  •  Patrlairk  ofika  Bntknm,*  wa«  ap- 
prehewded  at  a  prirate  meetiag  with  a  nnmher  of  bit  people.  The 
jadye  whocsccalcd  tbe  royal  aniboriiy.  on  eatertng  ibe  room,  Bt«d 
ibaae  reaarfcable  werdt  :  •  Ir  t«  mriittm,  ail  ikat  »I8  »•«  fcJty  im 
CkrUt  J*9tu  tkmlt  tt^er  fenee-tinn ;  tkenjon  foUow  wte,  bg  com- 
mmmd  mf  Ae  higher  fowen.'  They  followed,  and  were  tentenced  to 
the  tartar*.     On  tbe  rack,    Cretjorimt  fell  into  a  twooa,  and  all 

•■ppote«l  bin  to  la  dead.  Hereupoa  bit  apotiaie  unHe 
hMUDcd  to  tbe  tpot,  and  falling  opoo  bit  neck,  wiih  teart 
I  laatenttlioat  bewailed  him.  exclafiurn*— *  O.  mg  dear 
Gr&foHmat  wamUto  Gad  I  ware  where  than  an! »  Hit  nephew,  bow- 
erer, rerfved,  and  wat  tec  at  liberty.  He  afterwardt.  acoordins  to 
ttnditloa,  dedared  that  la  hit  traaea  be  had  teea  a  rition ;— a 
tree,  uaierad  with  learee  and  blottomt  and  frniu,  oo  which  many 
beaatlfol  binb  were  feeding  and  nelodioatly  tiaglng.  Under  it, 
waa  a  ahepberd*t  boyt  and  near  at  hand,  three  renerable  old  men 
(at  gaardlana  of  tbe  tree),  wboce  habllliaeau  and  connteeiinintt 
thoeo  at  tbe  three  pertont  who,  teveral  yeart  afterwarttt, 
ited  the  Bnt  blabopt  ;of  the  Cborch  of  the  United 
by  atepham,  the  Utt  bl»bop  of  the  Waldeaiot. 


Fair  in  tlie  midst,  beneath  a  morning  sky, 

A  tree  its  ample  branches  bore  on  liigh, 

With  fragrant  bloom,  and  fruit  delicious  hung, 

While  birds  beneath  the  foliage  fed  and  sung ; 

All  glittering  to  the  sun  with  diamond  dew, 

(Xcr  sheep  ond  kine  a  breety  shade  it  threw ; 

A  lovely  boy,  tbe  child  of  hope  and  prayer, 

With  crook  and  shepherd's  pipe,  was  watching  lliere ; 

At  hand  three  Tenerable  forms  were  seoi. 

In  simple  garb,  with  apostolic  mien, 

Who  mark'd  the  distant  fields  convulsed  with  strife, 

—The  guardian  Cherubs  of  iliat  Tree  of  Life; 

Not  arm'd,  like  Eden's  host,  with  flaming  brands. 

Alike  to  friends  and  foes  they  stretch'd  tlieir  hands, 

In  sign  of  peace;  and  while  Destruction  spread 

His  path  with  carnage,  welcomed  all  who  fled : 

—When  poor  Goroenius,  with  his  little  flock, 

Escaped  the  wolves,  and  from  the  boundary  rock, 

Cast  o'er  Moravian  hills  a  look  of  woe. 

Saw  the  green  vales  expand,  the  waters  flow. 

And  happier  years  revolving  in  his  mind, 

Canght  every  sound  tliat  murmtir'd  on  the  wind; 

As  if  his  eye  could  never  thence  depart. 

As  if  his  ear  was  sealed  in  his  heart. 

And  his  full  soul  would  llicnce  a  passage  break. 

To  leave  the  body,  for  his  country's  sake ; 

While  on  his  knees  he  pour'd  the  fervent  prayer. 

That  God  would  make  that  martyr-land  his  care, 

And  nourish  in  its  ravaged  soil  a  root 

Of  Gregor's  Tree,  to  bear  perennial  fruit. ■ 


CbeiealBt.  oae  of  tbe  laott  letraed  at  well  aa  pleat 
aMB  of  hi*  age,  wat  ■latoier  of  the  Brctbren't  ooagragaiioa  at 
Falneek,  In  Horavia,  froat  i6iS  to  i6a7,  wbea  tbe  Proteataat  ao- 
bliiiy  aad  olergy  being  etpeiriaied,  be  Bed  witb  a  pan  of  bit  people 
tbroogh  Siletia  Into  Polaad.  On  tbe  taaimit  of  tbe  laonaialBt 
fanalag  tbe  boaadary,  be  taraed  bit  MHTOvfnl  eyea  towards  Bth- 
beaiia  aad  MoraTia,  and  kaaallag  do*  a  witb  bis  bretbrea  there, 
implored  God,  with  aumy  tears,  that  be  woald  aot  uke  away  the 
light  of  hit  boly  word  fron  (bote  two  provinera,  bat  praserre  ia 
tbaai  a  reaaaat  for  himself.    A  raaiaaat  m««  tared. 

Camiemlme  afterwards  risliad  aad  resided  ia  rarioaa  parts  of 
Gerauny,  Hollaad,  aad  Eaglaad  ;  every  wbere^  oa  his  tiavela,  ra- 
ooaseadlag,  witb  earaestaess  and  iasporlaaily,  tbe  onse  of  his  o^ 
prataed  brethren  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  to  ataa  ia  power.  Bat 
bis  appoale  were  In  vain ;  aad  wbea,  at  the  peaee  of  Weaiphalia, 
ia  164*1  he  fonad  that  aotblag  was  prorided  for  tbeir  preiectioa 
la  the  fre»eserciae  of  tbeir  religioa,  he  pnblitbed  ea  nfl^ctlag  r^ 
praaeatatloa  of  the  peculiar  bardtbips  of  tbeir  cbarch,  ia  which 
ha  obterved  :->•  We  Jattly,  Indeed,  deaarve  to  bear  the  wrath  of 
Almighty  God  ;  bat  will  tacb  men  (allodiag  to  tbe  Proteslaat  di- 
plonatltu  and  tbeir  oonttiinent  aatboritiet^  t  e  able  to  Jattify  tbeir 
aetlottt  before  God,  who.  fergeiliog  tbe  oonmen  cease  of  all  Pro- 
teataats,  aad  tbe  old  ooveaaau  amongst  as,  neglect  to  amlst  those 
who  are  oppresaed  In  tbe  same  eagagemenis  T  HaTlag  made  peaee 
for  tbemaelTes,  they  never  gave  It  a  thongbt,  that  tbe  Bobemlant 
and  Moravlant,^  whool  tkefirtt,  aad  far  to  aiaay  ceatmriae,  aaterlcd  tbe 
tratb  la  oppotitlon  to  Popery,  were  likewise  worthy  to  be  mataally 
ooatidered  by  them ;  tbet  the  llchi  of  tbe  goapel,  which  flrat  wat 
eakladled  nnd  pat  apoa  tbe  candlettidi  la  the  Brethrea'a  cbarch, 
might  not  aow  be  extlagnitbed,  as  It  appear!  to  be.  Tbit  a^ 
flicted  people,  therefore,  which  oa  acoonnt  of  Ita  foltbfol  ad- 
bereaoe  to  tbe  apostolic  doctriaet,  following  the  foetstept  of  tbe 
primitive  cbarch,  aad  tbe  iattrartioat  of  tbe  boly  fotbers,  bat  beea 
to  macb  bated,  pertecoted,  totted  to  and  fro,  and  even  fortaken  by 
these  of  iu  own  honsebold,  and  now  lladt  mercy  from  no  aMo;  — 
tbit  afflicted  people  hat  aoihing  left,  bat  10  cati  ittelf  upon  the  aid 
of  tbe  eternally  merciful  Lord  God,  and  with  the  aacleet  prophet, 
when  bit  nation  wat  ovoribrown  by  itt  enemiet,  to  exclaim— 
'  For  these  things  1  weep ;  nine  eye.  nine  eye  rnnnetb  down  wiih 
water,  becante  tbe  Conforter  that  tboald  relieve  my  toul  it  for 
from  me.'  I<an.  I,  16.— Bat  Tbou,  O  Lord  God*,  wbo  abidett  for 
ever  and  ever,  aad  whose  throne  it  eternal,  why  vrllt  Then  forget 
at,  and  even  fortake  a*  in  iliit  extremity  T  O  bring  at  Lord, 
again    to-Tbyt«lf,    that  we  amy  retara  to    oar  bumes.  Benew 
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11  is  prayer  was  heard :— that  Church,  throngh  ages  past 
Assail'd  and  rent  by  persecution's  blast ; 
Whose  SODS  DO  yoke  could  crush,  no  burthen  tire, 
Uoawed  by  dungeons,  tortures,  sword,  and  fire 
(Less  proof  against  the  world's  alluring  wiles. 
Whose  frowns  have  weaker  terrors  than  its  smiles) ; 
—That  Church  o'erthrown,  dispersed,  un^ieopled,  dead, 
Of  I  from  the  dust  of  ruin  raised  her  head, 
And  rallying  round  her  feet,  as  from  their  graves, 
tier  exiled  orplians,  hid  in  forest-caves; 
Where,  midst  the  fastnesses  of  rocks  and  glens, 
Banded  like  robbers,  stealing  from  their  dens. 
By  night  they  met,  their  holiest  vows  to  pay. 
As  if  their  deeds  were  dark,  and  shunn'd  the  day ; 
While  Christ's  revilers,  in  his  seamless  robe. 
And  parted  garments,  flaunted  round  the  globe ; 
From  east  to  west  while  priestcrafi's  banners  flew. 
And  hamess'd  kings  his  iron  chariot  drew, 
— That  Church  advanced  triumphant,  o'er  the  ground, 
Where  all  her  conquering  martyrs  had  been  crown'd. 
Fearless  her  foe's  whole  malice  to  defy. 
And  worship  God  in  liberty, — or  die : 
For  truth  and  conscience  oft  she  pour'd  her  blood. 
And  firmest  in  the  fiercest  conflict  stood, 
Wresting  from  bigotry  the  proud  controul 
Claim'd  o'er  the  sacred  empire  of  the  soul. 
Where  God,  the  judge  of  all,  should  fill  the  throne, 
And  reign,  as  in  his  universe,  alone.* 

rar  daya  u  of  old.*  la  1649.  Commlm$  'paMIahed  •  HIttory 
of  (h«  Breihreo't  Cbarch,  mhlA  be  dediaiud,  M  hit  •  1«M  will  sod 
tMttaieoi,a  to  ike  ClirreA  o/EmfUuul,  to  pretorra  for  ibe  •■eootton 
of  tho  breibrem  is  fatnre  agat.  ■■  10  tbo  lost  boar  of  hit  lif«  ha 
cberitbed  ibe  hope  of  iboir  ravlTal  and  etubllabaiaat  io  poaoe  aod 
freedoa.— Tbio  wotk  wot  troMlotad  from  libe  orl^ioal  fjOtJa,  aod 
pablltbad  in  Loodoo  Id  1661. 

'  Premiomt  to  iho  Reforatalloo,  for  aboot  tfij  year*,  tbo  prlwa* 
Id  Boboaiia,  aad  etpadally  at  Prfpu,  ware  Bllad,  from  time  to 
tine,  io  ooDMqaeaoe  of  •pedal  daoroet,  with  BienbrM  of  ibe 
Bretbrea't  Cbarcb.  JflcAM/,  ooe  of  ibair  llrtt  blakepa,  was  loo; 
nnder  rlgoroas  oooflDemeat.  Haoy  porlsbad  Id  deeo  daDgvont, 
with  cold  aod  hnofer;  oibers  were  crneiiy  loriorad.  Tbo  remainder 
were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  la  tbick  forests,  aad  to  hide  them- 
lelves  by  day  in  careros  aod  reeeues  amoog  the  rodts.  Feoriag  10 
be  betrayed  io  the  day-time  by  the  smoke,  they  kladlod  their 
tires  only  at  night,  arooDd  wbic^  they  empbyed  their  time  io  read- 
log  the  Sorlpiares,  aod  ia  prayer.  If  theiy  were  voder  tho  «e- 
oessiiy  of  goieg  oat  Id  the  saow,  either  to  seek  provliioas  er  to  visit 
their  oelghboars,  they  always  walked  behlod  ooe  aaother,  each 
io  bis  taro  treadtog  Io  the  footstope  of  the  first,  aod  the  last  drag- 
ging a  piece  of  brushwood  after  him,  to  obliterate  the  iradi,  or  to 
make  it  appear  as  if  some  poor  poasaot  had  boeo  to  the  woods  to 
fetch  a  bundle  of  stieks.  With  the  Reformers,  Lmiiw,  Caiplm. 
Zmimjlimi,  Metametknt,  Smmr,  aod  Cmitito,  tho  Brethren  held  the 
most  frieodly  oorruspoodence,  eod  by  all  were  acknowledfred  to  be 
a  trae  apostolical  cbarcb.  The  strlctnats  of  their  charcb-discIpliDe, 
however,  aad  tho  differeace  which  subsisted  aoioog  these  great 
men  ihemaelTes  on  that  general  sabject,  as  well  as  the  iasolated 
locality  of  tho  Brethren,  probably  were  the  eaases  wby  they  re- 
mained still  totally  distinct  from  any  of  the  new  Christian  societies 
whidi  were  then  institated.  After  the  Reformation,  especially  aboat 
the  beglnnlag  and  till  the  middle  of  the  scTeoteentb  oentery,  they 
were  exposed  to  the  same  kind  of  persecntions  and  proscriptions 
which  tbeir  anoeston  bad  snfFered.  After  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Rmdolph,  la  1611,  Ibe  resolntlons  of  the  Cooneil  of  Trent  were 
decreed  to  be  pot  in  force  asalnstall  Proiestanu  in  Bohemia.  This 
occasioned  •  civil  war,  like  tliat  of  the  Hussites.  The  fireibrcn, 
though  they  are  understood  tu  have  lalien  very  little  share  In  this 
defenje  of  tbo  truth,  by  weapons  of  carnal  warfare,  were  never- 
ibeies*  eipesod  to  all  tbe  vindictive  craelty,  by  which  the  Pro- 
tesianu  in  Bohemia  were  nearly  exiirpaied,  after  their  defeat  by 
tbe  Imperialists,  on  the  White  Nonatain,  near  Prague,  in  1610. 
On  the  aist  June  16a  1,  00  less  than  tvemtytemeu  of  the  Patrons 
{Defcmtorcs)  oflho  Protostant  cause,  priocipiilly  nobles  and  men  of 
disUnctioo,  were  bebcodod,  who  all  died  as  faithful  wltaeuesaod 


T  was  thus  through  centuries  she  rose  and  fell : 
At  length  victorious  seem'd  the  gates  of  hell ; 
But  founded  on  a  rock,  which  cannot  move — 
Th'  eternal  rock  of  her  Redeemer's  love — 
That  Church,  which  Satan's  legions  thought  destroyed, 
Her  name  extinct,  her  place  for  ever  void. 
Alive  once  more,  respired  her  native  air, 
Bui  found  no  freedom  for  the  voice  of  prayer  : 
Again  the  cowl'd  oppressor  clank'd  hb  chains, 
Flourish'd  his  scoarge,  and  tbrealen'd  bonds  and  pains 
(His  arm  enfeebled  could  no  longer  kill. 
But  in  his  heart  lie  was  a  murderer  still) : 
Then  Christian  David,  strengthen'd  from  above. 
Wise  as  the  serpent,  harmless  as  the  dove; 
Bold  as  a  lion  on  his  Master's  part. 
In  zeal  a  seraph,  and  a  child  in  heart; 
Pluck'd  from  the  gripe  of  antiquated  laws 
( — Even  as  a  mother  from  the  felon-jaws 
Of  a  lean  wolf,  that  bears  her  babe  away. 
With  courage  beyond  nature,  rends  the  prey), 
The  little  remnant  of  that  ancient  race : 
— Far  in  Lusatian  woods  they  found  a  place; 
There^ — where  the  sparrow  buiStis  her  busy  nest. 
And  the  clime-changing  swallow  loves  to  rest, 
Thine  altar,  God  of  Hosts!— tfcere  still  appear 
The  tribes  to  worsliip,  unassail'd  by  fear; 
Not  like  their  fathers,  vex'd  from  age  to  age 
By  blatant  Bigotry's  insensate  rage. 
Abroad  in  every  place,~in  every  hour 
Awake,  alert,  and  ramping  to  devQur. 
No;  peaceful  as  the  spot  where  Jacob  slept. 
And  guard  all  night  the  journeying  angels  kept, 
Hermhut  yet  stands  amidst  her  shelter'd  bowers; 
— The  Lord  hath  set  his  watch  upon  her  towers.* 

Bsartyrs  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  This  execatloa  was  IMlowod  by 
a  decree  of  banishaMnt  against  all  ministers  of  the  Brethioa's 
churches  In  Bohemia  aad  Moravia.  Many  handred  families,  both 
noble  aad  plebeian,  fled  into  the  neigfaboaring  provlneee.  Emi- 
gration, however,  was  rendered  as  diffienit  as  possible  to  tho  earn 
mon  people,  who  were  strictly  watched  by. tho  emisaarioa  of 
persecaiien.  Many  thoosaads,  notwithstanding,  giadaally  made 
their  escape,  and  Joined  their  ministers  In  exile  ;  others,  who  from 
age,  ialrmiiy,  or  the  burthen  of  large  families,  ooold  not  do  tho 
same,  reasalned  In  their  country,  bnt  were  compelled  to  worship 
God,  nfter  the  manner  of  their  forefathers.  In  seorec  oaly ;  Cor 
thenceforward  neither  churches  aer  schools  for  Proteetaats  w«i« 
allowed  to  exist  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Seardi  was  made  for 
their  Bibles  aod  religions  books,  which  were  borat  is  piles,  aad  la 
sense  places  under  the  gallows. 

'  In  17*1  (nlnely-foar  years  after  the  flight  of  GnMalafl),  the 
Chnrch  of  the  United  Brethren  was  revived  by  tbe  penecnted  re- 
fugees from  Moravia  (desoendanu  of  the  old  confessors  of  that 
name),  who  were  led  from  time  to  time  by  Ckriuieu  Dmeld  (bimaalf 
a  Monvian,  bnt  educated  ia  the  Lutheran  persuasion),  to  eetiio  aa 
an  uncnltivatod  piece  of  land,  oa  en  estate  belonging  10  Cewar 
Zlutemdorf,  in  Lasntla.  Ckritiiam  Dmeid,  who  was  a  carpenter, 
began  the  work  of  ballding  a  church  in  this  wilderness,  by  striking 
bis  axe  into  a  tree,  aod  exdaiming— •  Here  hatk  the  tpiimm  fmmmd 
an  hmae,  mmd  the  tmmilew  e  ne$t  for  hertetf ;  eeem  iktue  mttmrt,  O 
Lent  God  ofBoittim  They  named  the  settlement  BermAmlf  or  Tfte 
Lor^i  Watek. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  cenlary,  daring  whidi  tho  rafageon  of 
the  Breihrea's  churdies.  la  Saxoay,  Poland,  and  Pramla,  ware 
nearly  lost  among  the  people  with  whom  they  assodated,  and  the 
small  remnant  that  oon tinned  in  Moravia  kept  ap  the  Ore  oa  their 
family-altars,  while  in  tbeir  chnrches  it  was  utterly  extinct,  a  aew 
persecution  against  this  small  remuaat  <fa«ve  nuny  of  them  fi 
their  bosMs.  who,  nnder  tbe  ooodnct  of  Ckriuian  Dooid, 
an  asylum  on  tho  esutes  of  Comut  ZiutemJorf,  founded  aear  Bor- 
tholsdorf  the  first  congregation  of  the  revivcil  chnrch  of  the  L'aited 
Brethren.  On  the  Sthof  June  17S1,  CAruthm  Deaid,  with  fear  of 
the  first  fugitives  that  arrived  in  Lnsaiia,  were  preseatad  to 


I  Ztmsemdorfg  grandoMther,  who  Instantly  gave  them  pcoceetiea,  aad 
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Soon,  homes  of  humble  form,  and  structure  rude, 
Raised  tweec  society  in  solitude : 
And  the  lorn  traveller  there,  at  fall  of  night. 
Could  trace  from  distant  hills  the  spangled  light, 
Which  now  from  many  a  cottage  window  stream'd, 
Or  in  full  glory  round  the  cliapel  beam'd ; 
While  hymning  voices,  in  the  silent  shade. 
Music  of  all  his  soul's  affections  made : 
Where  through  the  trackless  wilderness  erewhile, 
No  hospitable  ray  was  known  to  smile; 
Or  if  a  sudden  splendor  kindled  joy, 
T  was  but  a  meteor  danling  to  de^roy  : 
While  the  wood  echoed  to  the  hollow  owl, 
The  fox's  cry,  or  M^cHF*  lugubrious  howl. 

Unwearied  as  the  camel,  day  by  day, 
Tracks  through  unwaler'd  wilds  his  doleful  way, 
Yet  in  his  breast  a  cherish'd  draught  retains, 
To  cool  the  fenrid  current  in  his  veins. 
While  from  the  sun's  meridian  realms  he  brings 
The  gold  and  gems  of  Ethiopian  Kings : 
So  Christian  David,  spending  yet  unspent. 
On  many  a  pilgrimage  of  mercy  went ; 
Through  all  their  haunts  his  suffering  brethren  sought, 
And  safely  to  that  land  of  promise  brought; 
While  in  bb  bosom,  on  the  toilsome  road, 
A  secret  wdl  of  consobtion  flow'd. 
Fed  from  the  fountain  near  th'  eternal  throne, 
— Bliss  to  the  world  unyielded  and  unknovra. 

In  stillness  thus  the  little  Zion  rose; 
But  scarcely  found  those  fugitives  repose. 
Ere  to  the  west  with  pitying  eyes  they  tum'd; 
Their  love  to  Christ  beyond  the'  Atlantic  hum'd. 
Forth  sped  their  messengers,  content  to  be 
Captives  themselves,  to  cheer  captivity  : 
Soothe  the  poor  Negro  with  fraternal  smites. 
And  preach  delhrerance  in  those  prison-isles. 
Where  man's  most  hateful  forms  of  being  meet, 
— The  tyrant  and  the  dave  thai  licks  his  feeL* 

pco^iaed  to  faraltk  tbea  wiib  tha  maaat  of  Mtablitblag  theaielTet 
•■  «••  of  hor  feniiy-oMalM.  CuaU  Zittmderf  blaceirsivat  tho 
fellowiof  aeeoant  of  tha  drcamtaiioe*  nwler  which  ha  Ssod  npon 
the  altaalloa  for  theM  Mttlara.  Da  propoMJ  a  dUtrict  caliod  (Ua 
HmtUr^,  naar  tha  high  road  to  Zitian.  It  was  objected,  by  Mate 
who  heew  tha  place,  that  thara  was  ac  water  there:  he  anawered, 
•  GW  If  mU»  to  Mp  ;•  and  tha  Ibllowtno  aorDlnff  eariy  he  repaired 
thJthar  to  obaorve  tha  thing  of  the  rapoara,  that  he  aiQht  de- 
teraloe  whore  a  weli  aight  be  das.  The  aaxt  aioraiag  he  again 
Tiaiied  the  place  aloae,  and  Mtitfled  htmaelf  of  lu  eligibility  for  a 
aalllearoi.  Ha  adds,  ■  I  laid  tha  mitery  and  desire  of  tbata  people 
before  God  with  naay  tears  ;  beseecfaiag  Bias,  that  bis  hand  asight 
ha  with  aw  aad  frwstrale  my  neasares,  if  they  were  la  aay  way 
ditplaaslag  to  HIa.  I  said  further  to  the  Lord :  Upom  ikU  $pM  I 
w4M,  ta  tkf  MMM,  MU  the  fint  htmtt  for  them.  In  the  Beaatine 
tha  HocaTlaaa  retaraad  to  the  farm-hoase  (where  they  had  been 
pcevlooaly  lodged),  hariag  broaghl  their  fomllies  thither  oat  of 
their  aaiire  oeaatry.  These  I  assisted  to  the  Itest  of  ay  power, 
aadthea  went  to  Beumendorf  to  aoqiialat  my  lady  (his  graadno- 
iher  afaieawntloaed)  with  the  resointioa  I  had  taliea.  She  nnde 
ao  objertion,  aad  iniaiedlately  seat  the  poor  strangers  a  cow,  that 
ihey  alfhi  be  faraishad  wlih  milh  for  their  little  children ;  and 
•ho  offdatad  na  to  show  thorn  iho  trees  to  be  cut  down  for  their 
balMiBg.> 

*  la  1733,  whaa  the  oongref^ailea  at  Herrnhnt  consisted  of  abont 
six  bandred  pertoas.  iadading  children,  the  two  Brst  nissioaariei 
sailed  for  the  Daatsh  islaad  of  St  Thomas,  to  preeah  the  gospel  to 
the  aagrote ;  aad  soch  was  (heir  doTotion  to  the  good  work,  that 
beiagtold  that  they  cooid  not  have  Inieroonrse  otherwise  with  tbe 
obfacis  of  tfaoir  Christlaa  compassloa,  they  detenaiaed  to  soil 
thoaaelves  for  slaves  oa  their  arrival,  aad  work  with  the  blacks  in 
the  plaatatloas.     Hot  this    sacriSca   was  aot  reqalred.      Many 


O'er  Greenland  next  two  youths  in  secret  wept : 
And  where  the  sabbath  of  the  dead  was  kept. 
With  pious  forethought,  while  their  hands  prepare 
Beds  which  the  living  and  unborn  shall  share 
(For  man  so  surely  to  the  dust  is  brought. 
His  grave  before  his  cradle  may  be  wrought), 
They  told  their  purpose,  each  o'erjoy'd  to  find 
His  own  idea  in  his  brothers  mind. 
For  counsel  in  simplicity  they  pray'd, 
And  vows  of  ardent  consecration  made : 
— Vows  heard  in  heaven ;  from  that  accepted  hour. 
Their  souls  were  clutlicd  with  confidence  and  power,  ■ 
Nor  hope  deferr'd  could  quell  their  hearts*  desire ; 
The  biuh  once  kindled  grew  amidst  the  fire; 
But  ere  its  shoots  a  tree  of  life  became, 
Congenial  spirits  caught  th'  electric  flame; 
And  for  that  holy  service,  young  and  old, 
Their  plighted  faith  and  willing  names  enroll'd ; 
Eager  to  change  the  rest,  so  lately  found, 
For  life-long  labours  on  barbarian  ground ; 
To  break,  through  barriers  of  eternal  ice, 
A  vista  to  the  gates  of  Paradise ; 
And  light  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  pole 
The  tenfold  darkness  of  the  human  soul ; 
To  man, — a  task  more  hopeless  than  to  bless 
With  Indian  frtiits  that  arctic  wilderness; 
With  God, — as  possible  when  unbegun 
As  though  the  destined  miracle  were  done. 

Tliree  chosen  candidates  at  length  went  forth, 
Heralds  of  mercy  to  the  frozen  north ; 
Like  mariners  with  seal'd  instructions  sent. 
They  went  in  faith,  (as  childless  Abram  went 
To  dwell  by  sufferance  in  a  land,  decreed 
The  future  birthright  of  his  promised  seed), 
Unknowing  whither; — uninquiring  why 
Their  lot  was  cast  beneath  so  strange  a  sky. 
Where  cloud  nor  star  appeared,  to  mortal  sense 
Pointing  the  hidden  patli  of  Providence, 
And  all  around  was  darkness  to  be  felt; 
— Yet  in  tliat  darkness  light  eternal  dwelt : 
They  knew, — and  't  was  enough  for  them  to  know. 
The  still  small  voice  that  whisper'd  them  10  go ; 
For  He,  who  spake  by  that  mysterious  voice. 
Inspired  their  will,  and  made  His  call  their  choice. 

See  the  swift  vessel  bounding  o'er  ihe  tide. 
That  wafts,  with  Christian  David  for  their  guide, 
Two  young  Apostles  on  their  joyful  way 
To  regions  in  the  twilight  verge  of  day ; 
Freely  they  quit  the  clime  that  gave  them  birth. 
Home,  kindred,  friendship,  all  they  loved  on  earth ; 
What  things  were  gain  before,  accounting  loss. 
And  glorying  in  the  shame,  they  Iiear  the  cross ; 

ihoosaad  negroes  hare  siaca  beea   trnly  eooTerted  la  the  West 
Indies. 

>  Maaktm  Slack  aad  Frtitritk  Botmitek,  two  yoang  men,  being 
at  work  together,  prepariag  a  piece  of  gronad  for  a  barial-plaoa  at 
Herrnhnt,  disclosed  to  each  other  their  distinct  desires  to  offer 
theniselTes  to  ibe  consregation  as  nisiionarles  to  Greenland.  They 
therefore  becaaMjoiot  candidates.  Considerable  dolay,  howerer, 
occnrred ;  and  whoa  it  was  at  length  detemined  to  attempt  the 
preaching  of  tha  gospel  there,  Frederick  Bo$uisek  being  on  a  distast 
Joarney,  CkrUilan  Da»ldm**  appointed  tooondact  Ibither  MtUtk»m 
Stack  and  his  cousin,  Ckritttam  Stuck,  who  sailed  from  Copenhagen 
on  the  lAth  of  April  1733,  and  leaded  la  Bail's  RiTor  oa  tha  aolh 
of  Hay  followiaf . 
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— Not  as  the  Spaaiard,  on  his  fla^  anfiiri'd, 

A  bloody  omen  throngh  a  Pa§an  world : 

— Not  the  Taio  image,  which  the  Devotee 

Clasps  as  the  God  of  his  idolatry  ; 

Hut  in  their  hearts,  to  Greenland's  western  shore, 

That  dear  memorial  of  their  Lord  they  bore, 

Amidst  the  wilderness  to  lift  the  Ufgn 

Of  wrath  appeased  by  saerifice  divine; 

And  bid  a  serpent-stung  and  dying  race 

Look  on  their  Healer,  and  be  saved  by  grace. 


CANTO  n. 


Hopes  and  fears. — The  Brethren  pursue  their  Voyage. — 
A  digression  on  Iceland. 


WiAT  are  thine  hopes.  Humanity  ?— thy  fean! 
Poor  voyager,  upon  this  flood  of  years, 
Whose  tide,  untuming,  hurries  to  the  tea 
Of  dark  unsearchable  eternity, 
The  fragile  skiffs,  in  which  tliy  children  sail 
A  day,  an  hour,  a  moment,  with  the  gale. 
Then  vanish ; — gone  like  eagles  ou  the  wind. 
Or  fish  in  waves,  that  yield  and  close  behind  ? 
Thine  hopes, — lost  anchors  buried  in  the  deep, 
That  rust,  through  storm  and  calm,  in  iron  sleep; 
Whose  cables,  loose  aloft  and  fix'd  below. 
Rot  with  the  sea-weed,  floating  to  and  fro! 
Thy  fears — are  wrecks  that  strew  the  fatal  surge. 
Whose  whirlpools  swallow,  or  whose  currents  urge 
Adventurous  barks  on  rocks,  that  lurk  at  rest, 
Where  the  blue  halcyon  builds  her  foam-light  nest ; 
Or  strand  them  on  illumined  shoals,  that  gleam 
Like  drifted  gold  in  summer's  cloudless  beam. 
Thus  would  thy  race,  beneath  their  parent's  eye. 
Live  without  knowledge,  without  prospect  die. 

But  when  Religion  bids  her  spirit  breathe, 
And  opens  bliss  above  and  woe  beneath ; 
When  God  reveals  his  march  through  Nature's  night, 
His  steps  are  beauty,  and  his  presence  light. 
His  voice  is  life : — tlie  dead  in  conscience  start; 
They  feel  a  new  creation  in  the  heart. 
Ah!  then,  Humanity,  thy  hopes,  thy  fears. 
How  changed,  how  wond'rous! — On  this  tide  of  years, 
Though  the  frail  barks,  in  which  thine  offspring  sail 
Their  day,  their  hour,  their  momenr,  with  the  gale, 
Must  perish ;— Shipwreck  only  seto  them  free; 
With  joys  unmeasured  as  eternity, 
They  ply  on  seas  of  glass  their  golden  oarv. 
And  pluck  immortal  fruits  along  the  shores ; 
Nor  shall  tfieir  cables  fail,  their  anchors  rust. 
Who  wait  the  resurrection  of  the  just: 
MoorM  on  the  rock  of  ages,  though  decay 
Moulder  the  weak  terrestrial  frame  away, 
Tlie  trumpet  sounds,— and  lo  !  wherever  spread. 
Earth,  air,  and  ocean  render  hack  their  dead, 
AikI  souls  with  bodies,  spiritual  and  divine. 
In  the  new  heavens,  like  stars  for  ever  shine. 
These  are  thine  Hopes ; — thy  Fears  what  tongue  can  tell  T 
Itehold  them  graven  on  the  gates  of  Hell : 
•  The  wrath  of  God  abideth  here :  his  breath 
Kindled  the  flames :— Ihu  is  tlie  second  death  • 


*T  was  Merey  wrote  the  lines  of  judgOMDi  there ; 
None  who  from  earth  can  read  them  may  despair; 
Man!— let  the  warning  strike  prasomptioo  dam.b;— 
Awake,  arise,  escape  the  wrath  to  oome  ; 
No  rosorrectioD  from  lluit  grave  shall  be ; . 
The  worm  within  i»— iounortality. 

The  terrors  of  Jeborah,  and  his  graee, 
The  Brethren  bear  lo  earth's  remotest  race. 
And  now,  exulting  on  their  swift  career. 
The  northern  waters  narrowing  in  the  rear. 
They  rise  upon  th'  Atlantic  flood,  that  roUa 
Shoreless  and  fathomless  between  the  polea. 
Whose  wares  the  eau  and  western  world  dWide, 
Then  gird  the  globe  witli  one  circumfluent  tide ; 
For  mighty  Ocean,  by  whatever  name 
Known  to  vaia  man,  is  every  where  the  tame, 
And  deems  all  rtgiona  by  hit  gnlfii  embraeed 
But  vassal  tenures  of  hit  sovereign  watle; 
Clear  shiaes  the  sun;  the  surge,  inlenaeiy  bloe. 
Assumes  by  day  heaven's  own  aerial  hue : 
Buoyant  and  beautihil,  at  through  a  tky. 
On  balanced  winga,  behold  the  vessel  fly; 
Invisibly  impell'd,  as  though  it  felt 
A  soul,  within  its  heart  of  oak  that  dwdt. 
Which  broke  the  billows  with  spontaneous  force. 
Ruled  the  free  elements,  and  cbote  its  coorte. 
Not  so : — and  yet  along  tlie  trackless  realm, 
A  hand  unteen  directs  th'  unconscious  helm; 
The  power  that  sojoum'd  in  the  cloud  by  day. 
And  fire  by  night,  on  IsraeTa  desert  way  ; 
That  Power  the  obedient  vessel  ownt:— His  will, 
Tempett  and  calm,  and  death  and  life  fulfil. 

Day  following  day  the  current  tmooibiy  flows; 
Labour  is  but  rcfrethment  from  repose ; 
Perils  are  vanish'd  ;  every  fear  resign'd ; 
Peace  walks  the  waves,  Hope  carols  on  the  wind ; 
And  Time  so  sweetly  traveb  o'er  the  deep. 
They  feel  his  motion  like  tlie  fall  of  sleep 
On  weary  limbs,  that,  strctch'd  in  slillneat, 
To  float  upon  the  eddy  of  a  stream. 
Then  sink, — to  wake  in  some  transporting  di 
Thus,  while  the  Brethren  far  in  exile  roam. 
Visions  of  Greenland  show  their  future  home. 
—Now  a  dark  speck,  but  brighleoing  at  it  fliea, 
A  vagrant  sea-fowl  glads  their  eager  eyes; 
How  lovely,  from  the  narrow  deck  to  see 
The  meanest  link  of  nature's  family. 
Which  makes  us  feel,  in  dmriest  solitude. 
Affinity  with  all  that  breathe  renewed : 
At  once  a  thousand  kind  emotions  start. 
And  the  blood  warms  and  mantles  round  the  licart! 
— O'er  the  ship's  lee,  the  waves,  in  shadow  teen. 
Change  from  deep  indigo  to  beryl  green. 
And  wreaths  of  frequent  weed,  tii.it  slowly  float. 
Land  to  tlie  watchful  mariner  denote : 
Ere  long  the  pulse  beats  quicker  through  his 
When,  like  a  range  of  evening  clouds  at  rett, 
Iceland's  grey  cliffs  and  ragged  coast  lie 
But  shuns  them,  leaning  on  the  soutliem 
And  while  they  vanisli  far  in  distance,  tells 
Of  lakes  of  fire  and  necromancers*  spells. 

Strange  Isle  I  a  moment  to  poetic  gase 
Rite  in  thy  majetty  of  rocks  and  bays. 
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GIciu,  foontann,  eaves,  that  •eem  not  thia|;t  of  earth, 

Bat  the  wild  shapes  of  some  prodigious  hirth ; 

As  if  the  krakeo,  monarch  of  the  sea. 

Wallowing  abroad  in  his  immensity. 

By  polar  atonns  and  lichming  shafts  assail'd. 

Wedded  with  ice-monntains,  here  had  fought  and  fsird ; 

Rerish'd — and  in  the  petrifying  blast, 

Bis  hulk  became  an  island  rooted  fast :' 

—Rather,  from  ocean's  dark  foundation  hurl'd. 

Thou  art  a  type  of  his  mysterious  world, 

Bnoy'd  on  the  desolate  abyas,  to  ihow 

What  wondert  of  creation  hide  below. 

Here  Hecla's  triple  peaks,  with  meteor  lights. 
Nature's  own  beacons,  cheer  hyhcrnal  nigbls : 
But  when  the  orient  flames  in  red  array, 
Like  ghosts  the  spectra!  splendours  flee  the  day; 
Horn  at  her  feet  beholds  supinely  spread 
The  carcass  of  the  old  chimera  dead, 
That  wont  to  romit  flames  and  molten  ore, 
Row  cleft  asunder  to  the  inmost  cdre ; 
In  smouldering  heaps,  wide  wrecks  and  cinders  strown, 
Lie  like  the  walls  of  Sodom  oTerthrown 
( Ere  from  the  Hce  of  blushing  Nature  swept, 
And  where  the  city  stood  the  Dead  Sea  dcpt) ; 
While  inaccessible,  tradition  feigns, 
To  human  foot  the  guarded  lop  remains, 
Where  birds  of  hideous  shape  snd  doleful  note, 
Fate's  ministers,  in  livid  vapours  float.  ' 

Far  off,  amidst  the  placid  sunshine,  glow 
Mountains  with  hearts  of  6re  and  crests  of  snow, 
Whose  hlacken'd  slopes  with  deep  ravines  entrench'd, 
Their  thunders  silenced,  and  their  lightnings  quench'd, 
Still  the  slow  heat  of  spent  eruptions  breatlie, 
While  embryo  earthquakes  swell  their  wombs  beneath. 

Hark  I  from  yon  cauldron  cave,  the  battle  sound 
Of  fire  and  water  warring  under  ground ; 
Rack'd  on  the  wheels  of  an  ebullient  tide. 
Here  might  some  spirit,  fall'n  from  bliss,  abide, 
Soch  fitful  wailings  of  intense  despair, 
Such  emanating  splendours  fill  the  air.' 

*  Tk»  aaon  horrible  of  hbaioat  M«-aoD«tert  it  the  Mraktm  or 
Ai^v/Ib,  which  Baay  of  ihe  Norway  Btbart  prataad  to  have  laao  la 
^rt,  b««  Boao  aatira.  Th«y  My,  that  whea  they  Bad  ■  piaoa  which 
is  u  •■•  tima  So  or  too  hthooudeop  aad  at  aaoiher  ealy  ao  or  }o, 
aad  alao  otaerva  a  maltitade  of  SthM,  allored  by  a  dalidoa*  oz- 
Wlatioa  which  ih«  liiakaa  eaita,  tb«y  ooacioda  that  there  it  oae 
iiuhin  ihaaa.  Thay  tharofore  haatea  to  Mcare  a  larfB  drBa|fat  of 
iho  fry  aroaad  thaa ;  bat  as  aooa  as  thay  perceive  Ihe  soaadiafs  to 
grum  shallower,  ihay  scad  away,  aad  froas  a  safe  dlstaaee  behold 
hisa  riaiaf  ia  >  chela  of  ridges  aad  splies,  that  thickea  as  they 
tmarg*  till  they  resemble  the  ssasts  of  laaonerable  tossoIs  moored 
•■  ■  reeky  ooaat.  Be  ihea  rlou  epoa  the  Bsh  that  hare  been 
siraadod  aad  eouaffled  ia  the  forest  of  spikas  opea  his  back,  aad 
baviaf  satloiod  his  haifar,  planfes  iaio  the  depths  with  a  rioleet 
agftatlM  of  the  waters.    See  Crwals's  OrMmlmmd. 

■  Boelo  is  aow  the  rviasof  a  Toloaao.  The  three  peaks  are  said 
••  bo  hawoiod  by  evil  spirits  la  the  shape  of  birds.  The  islaad 
aboaade  with  Toicaaie  bmmbuIos. 

s  The  Goysers,  or  boiiiaf  fsaaiaias,  of  Icelaad,  have  beea  so 
liro^aoaily  aad  so  happily  described,  that  their  phenoaeoa  are  sof- 
Icsoatly  Cuiiliar  to  faoeral  readers  not  to  reqaire  aay  particaiar 
illaamiiea  here.  The  Great  Geyser,  accord  lag  to  Dr  lUwdtnom 
(ike  lateat  traveller  who  has  pabllshed  aa  accoaat  of  Iceland),  Is 

reaty-olght  feat  hi  perpeadlcalar  depth,  aad  froas  elfht  lo  tea 

K  la  diaaotar :  the  aonth  Is  a  considerable  bosia,  froas  which 
ilaaaa  of  bolllaf  vater  b  ejacalated  to  varions  heichtt ;  soaw- 
oseeodinf  loe  feet. 


— He  comes,  he  eomes ;  ih'  infuriate  Geyser  springs 

Up  to  the  firmament  on  vapoury  wings; 

With  breathless  awe  the  monndng  glory  view ; 

White  whirling  clouds  his  sleep  ascent  pursue. 

But  lo !  a  glimpse  {—refulgent  to  the  gale. 

He  starts  all  naked  through  his  riven  veil ; 

A  fountain-column,  terrible  and  bright, 

A  living,  breathing,  moving  fbri^  of  light : 

From  central  earth  to  haaven's  meridiui  thrown, 

The  mighty  apparition  towers  alone. 

Rising,  as  though  for  ever  he  could  rise. 

Storm  and  resiune  his  palace  in  the  skies. 

All  foam,  and  turbulence,  and  vrrath  below. 

Around  htm  beams  the  reconciling  bow 

(Signal  of  peace,  whose  radiant  girdle  binds. 

Till  nature's  doom,  the  waters  and  the  winds ;) 

While  mist  and  spray,  condensed  to  sudden  dews, 

The  air  illumine  with  celestial  hues. 

As  if  the  bounteous  sun  were  raining  down 

The  richest  gems  of  his  imperial  crown. 

In  vain  the  spirit  wrestles  to  break  free. 

Foot-bound  to  fathomless  captivity ; 

A  power  unseen,  by  sympathetic  spell 

For  ever  working, — to  his  flinty  cell. 

Recalls  him  from  the  ramparts  of  the  spheres ; 

He  yields,  colbpses,  lessens,  disappears ; 

Darkness  receives  him  in  her  vague  abyss, 

Around  whose  verge  light  froth  and  biibbles  hiss, 

While  the  low  murmurs  of  the  refluent  tide 

Far  into  subterranean  silence  glide. 

The  eye  still  gasing  down  the  dread  profound, 

When  the  bent  ear  hath  wholly  lost  the  sound. 

— But  is  he  slain  and  sepulchred  7 — Again 

The  deathless  giant  sallies  from  his  den, 

Scales  with  recruited  strength  the  ethereal  walls, 

Struggles  afresh  for  liberty, — and  falls. 

Yes,  and  for  liberty  the  fight  renev/d. 

By  day,  by  night,  undaunted,  unsubdued. 

He  shall  maintain,  till  Iceland's  solid  base 

Fail,  and  the  mountains  vanish  from  its  face. 

And  can  these  fail? — Of  Alpine  height  and  mould 
Schapta's  unshaken  battlements  behold  : 
His  throne  an  hundred  hills ;  his  sun-crown'd  head 
Resting  on  clouds ;  his  robe  of  shadow  spread 
O'er  half  the  isle ;  he  pours  from  either  hand 
An  unexhauMed  river  through  the  land. 
On  whose  fair  banks,  through  valleys  vrarm  and  green, 
Cattle  and  flocks,  and  homes,  and  spires  are  seen. 
Here  Nature's  earthquake  pangs  were  never  fell ; 
Here  in  repose  hath  man  for  ages  dwelt ; 
The  everlasting  mountain  seems  to  say, 
■  I  am, — and  I  shall  never  pass  away.* 

Yet  fifty  vrinters,  and  with  huge  uproar, 
Thy  pride  shall  perish^— thou  shalt  be  no  more; 
Amidst  chaotic  ruins  on  the  plain, 
Those  cliffs,  these  waters  shall  be  sought  in  vain !  * 
—Through  the  dim  vista  of  unfolding  yean, 
A  pageant  of  portentous  woe  appears. 

<  This  iaiafiaary  prophecy  (lySS)  was  falBlled  Jast  flfty  years 
sfterwaids,  la  l^%%.  The  SeibyM,  SeAe^Ao,  or  Ski^utr  Ytkml  and 
lu  edJaeencJes  were  the  sabjecu  of  the  flMMt  treaieadoas  ▼oIcabIc 
devastation  on  record.  Two  rivers  were  sank  or  evaporaiad,  and 
their  channels  flUed  ap  with  lava ;  nany  Tillages  were  atterly 
destroyed  ;  aad  oae-foarth  part  of  the  islaad  readered  nearly  ania- 
hablttble.    Famlae  and  pestllenoe  fellowod. 
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Yon  roty  groopet,  with  golden  locks,  at  play, 

I  see  them,— few,  decrepit,  silent,  grey ; 

Their  folhers  all  at  rest  beneath  the  sod, 

Whose  flowertess  verdure  marks  tlic  House  of  God, 

Home  of  the  living  and  the  dead  ; — where  meet 

Kindred  and  strangers,  in  communion  sweet. 

When  dawns  the  Sabbath  on  the  block-built  pile ; 

The  kiss  of  peace,  the  welcome,  and  the  smile 

Go  round ;  till  comes  tne  Priest,  a  felher  there, 

And  the  bell  knolls  his  himily  to  prayer ; 

Angels  might  stoop  from  thrones  in  heaven,  to  be 

Go-worshippers  in  such  a  family, 

Whom  from  their  nooks  and  dells,  where'er  they  roam. 

The  Sabbath  gatliers  to  their  common  home. 

Oh !  I  would  stand  a  keeper  at  this  gate 

Rather  than  reign  with  kings  in  guilty  state; 

A  day  in  such  serene  enjoyment  spent 

Were  worth  an  age  of  splendid  discontent ! 

— But  whither  am  I  hurried  from  my  theine? 

Schapta  returns  on  the  prophetic  dream. 

From  eve  till  mom  strange  meteors  streak  the  pole ; 
At  cloudless  noon  mysterious  thunders  roll. 
As  if  below  both  shore  and  ocean  hurl'd 
From  deep  convulsions  of  the  nether  world. 
Anon  the  river,  boiling  from  its  bed, 
Shall  leap  its  bounds  and  o'er  the  lowlands  spread. 
Then  waste  in  exhalation, — leaving  void 
As  its  own  channel,  utterly  dcstroy'd, 
Fields,  gardens,  dwellings,  churclics  and  their  graves. 
All  w^k'd  or  disappearing  with  the  waves. 
The  fugitives  that  'scape  this  instant  death 
Inhale  slow  pestilence  with  every  breath  ; 
Mephiiic  steams  from  Schapta's  smouldering  breast 
With  livid  horror  shall  the  air  infest; 
And  day  shall  glare  so  foully  on  the  sight, 
Darkness  were  refuge  from  the  ctirsc  of  light. 
Lo !  far  among  tlie  glaciers,  vrrapt  in  gloom. 
The  red  precursors  of  approaching  doom. 
Scattered  and  solitary  founts  of  tire, 
Unlock'd  by  hands  invisible,  aspire ; 
Ere  long  more  rapidly  than  eye  can  count. 
Above,  beneath,  tliey  multiply,  they  mount, 
Converge,  condense, — a  crimson  phalanx  form, 
And  rage  aloft  in  one  unbounded  slorm ; 
From  heaven's  red  roof  the  fierce  reflections  throw 
A  sea  of  fluctuating  light  below. 
—Now  the  whole  army  of  destroyers,  fleet 
As  whirlwinds,  terrible  as  lightnings,  meet ; 
The  mountains  melt  like  wax  along  their  course, 
When  downward,  pouring  with  resistless  force, 
Through  the  void  channel  where  the  river  roll'd. 
To  ocean's  verge  their  flaming  march  they  hold ; 
While  blocks  of  ice,  and  crags  of  granite  rent. 
Half-fluid  ore,  and  rugged  minerals  blent, 
Float  on  the  gulf,  till  molten  or  i«amereed, 
Or  in  explosive  thunderbolts  dispersed. 
Thus  shall  the  Schapta,  towering  on  the  brink 
Of  unknown  jeopardy,  in  ruin  aink ; 
And  this  wild  paroxpm  of  frenzy  past, 
At  her  own  work  shall  Nature  stand  aghast 

Look  on  this  desolation  :— mark  yon  brow, 
Once  adamant,  a  cone  of  ashes  now : 
Here  riven  swamp'd ;  there  valleys  fevell'd,  pUins 
.  O'erwhelm'd ; — one  black-red  wilderness  remains. 


One  crust  of  lava,  through  whose  cinder-4ieat 

The  pulse  of  buried  streams  is  felt  to  beat ; 

These  form  the  frequent  fissures,  eddying  white. 

Sublimed  to  vapour,  issue  forth  like  light 

Amidst  the  sulphury  fumes  that,  drear  and  don. 

Poison  tlie  atmosphere  and  blind  the  sun. 

Above,  as  if  the  sky  had  felt  the  stroke 

Of  that  volcano,  and  consumed  to  smoke. 

One  cloud  appears  in  heaven,  and  one  alone. 

Hung  round  the  dark  horin>n's  craggy  tone. 

Forming  at  once  the  vast  encircling  wall. 

And  the  dense  roof  of  some  Tartarean  hall, 

Propt  by  a  thousand  pillars,  huge  and  strange. 

Fantastic  forms  that  every  moment  change. 

As  hissing,  surging  from  the  floor  beneath. 

Volumes  of  steam  th*  imprison'd  waten  breathe. 

Then  should  the  sun,  ere  evening  gloom  ascend, 

Quick  from  the  west  the  murky  cnrtain  rend, 

And  pour  the  beauty  of  his  beams  between 

These  hideous  arches,  and  light  up  the  scene ; 

At  the  sweet  touch  of  his  transforming  rays 

With  amber  lustre  all  the  columns  blase. 

And  the  thick  folds  of  cumbrous  fog  aloof 

Change  to  rich  drapery  of  celestial  woof : 

With  such  enchantment  air  and  earth  vrere  frainght. 

Beyond  tlie  colouring  of  the  jreallhiest  thoughi. 

That  Iceland  Scalds,  transported  at  the  view. 

Might  deem  the  legends  of  tlteir  fathers  true, 

And  here  behold,  illumining  the  waste. 

The  palace  of  immortal  Odin  placed ; 

Till  rapt  imagination  joy'd  to  hear 

Tlie  neigh  of  steeds,  the  clank  of  armour  near. 

And  saw,  in  barbarous  state,  the  tables  spread 

With  shadowy  food,  and  compass'd  with  the  dead. 

Weary  from  conflicts, — still  the  fierce  delight 

Of  spectre-warriors,  in  the  daily  fight : 

Then  while  they  quaffd  the  mead  from  scnlls  oC  foes. 

By  whirlwind  gusts  the  din  of  battle  roee  ; 

The  strife  of  tongues,  the  tournament  of  words 

Following  the  shock  of  shields,  the  clash  of  «wonk; 

Till,  gorged  and  drunken  at  th'  enormous  feast. 

Awhile  their  revels  and  their  clamoun  ceased  ; 

Ceased  to  the  eye  and  ear ; — yet  where  they  lay. 

Like  sleeping  lions,  surfieitcd  with  prey. 

In  tawny  groups,  recumbent  through  the  den. 

In  dreams  the  heroes  drank  and  fought  a{;3in. 

Away  with  such  Divinities!  thdr  birth 
Man's  brain-sick  superstition,  and  ifaetr  mirth 
Lust,  rapine,  cruelty ; — their  fell  employ 
God's  works  and  their  own  votaries  to  destroy. 
—The  Runic  Bard4o  nobler  themes  shall  string 
His  ancient  harp,  and  mightier  triumphs  sing : 
For  glorious  days  are  risen  on  Iceland : — cksor 
The  gospel  trumpet  sounds  to  every  ear. 
And  deep  in  many  a  heart  the  Spirit's  voice  ' 
Bids  the  believing  soul  in  hope  rejoice. 
O'er  the  stem  face  of  this  tempestuous  isle. 
Though  briefly  Spring,  and  Aotuom  never,  snilc; 
Truth  walks  with  naked  foot  th*  luiyielding  snows. 
And  the  glad  desert  bloesoms  like  the  rose. 
Though  earthquakes  heave,  though  torrents  dnnra  his 

A    cot. 


Volcanoes  waste  his  fielt* 
Is  blest  beyond  the  dest 
— Lifting  his  eyes  above  *.< 


-MBsant'sloc 
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GREENLAND. 
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Like  dying  Stephen,  when  he  ww  in  pnyer 
Heaven  open'd,  and  his  Saviour  beckoning  there, 
Be  cries,  and  claapa  bis  Bible  to  his  breast, 
•  Let  the  earth  perish,— fcere  is  not  my  rest.*  * 


CANTO  III. 


The  Voyage  to  Greenland  concluded. — ▲  Fog  at  Sea. — 
loe-fielda.— Eclipse  of  the  Snn.^The  Greenland  fa- 
ble of  Mriina  and  Aninga.—  A  Storm. — The  Ice-blink. 
— Nordwm  Lighta. — The  Brethren  land. 


How  speed  the  faithful  witnesses,  who  bore 

The  Bible  and  its  hopes  to  Greenland's  shore! 

—Like  Noah's  ark,  alone  upon  the  wave 

(Of  one  lost  world  th'  immeasurable  grave), 

Tondef  the  ship,  a  solitary  speck. 

Comes  bounding  from  the  horiion ;  while  on  deck 

Again  ioiagination  rests  her  wiog, 

And  smoothes  her  pinions,  while  the  Pilgrims  sing 

Their  vesper-orisons. — The  San  retires, 

Not  as  he  wont,  with  clear  and  golden  fires ; 

Bewilder'd  in  a  labyrinth  of  haie, 

Bb  orb  redoubled,  with  discoloor^d  rays. 

Straggle*  and  vanishes; — along  the  deep, 

With  slow  array,  expanding  vapours  creep, 

Whoee  folds,  in  twilight's  yellow  glare  uncnri'd, 

Present  the  dreams  of  an  unreal  world; 

Islands  in  air  suqiended ;  marching  ghosU 

Of  armies,  shapes  of  castles,  winding  coasts. 

Navies  ac  anchor,  mountains,  woods,  and  streams, 

Where  all  is  strange,  and  nothing  what  it  seems ; 

Till  deep  invvrfving  gloom,  without  a  spark  ' 

Of  star,  moon,  meteor,  desolately  daiii, 

Seals  np  the  viuon :— then  the  PilolTs  fears 

Slacken  his  arm;  a  doubtful  course  he  steers,- 

Till  morning  comes,  but  comes  not  clad  in  light ; 

Uprisen  day  is  bat  a  paler  night, 

RevealiDg  not  a  glimpse  of  sea  or  sky ; 

The  ship's  circumference  bounds  the  sailer's  eye. 

So  cold  and  dense  th'  impervious  fog  extends, 

Be  might  hare  tonch'd  the  point  where  being  ends ; 

His  bark  is  all  ihe  universe;  so  void 

The  scene, — as  though  creation  were  destroy'd. 

And  he  and  his  few  mates,  of  all  Uieir  race. 

Were  here  becaim'd  iu  everlasting  space.' 

*  On*  of  iW  fsMt  %p9dannt  of  laelsnlie  pMtry  extaet  !■  Mid 
to  ko  tko  «  (M#  19  tke  BriiUk  and  Foreign  Blbl*  Soeietf.*  eomp«Md 
by  tho  A0».  John  ThnrlaUcm,  of  BoegUA,  th*  traaftlatM-  of  Hilton'« 
PmmtU*  L»m  iolo  kU  aatlvo  taogne.  Of  thia  Odo  tbora  it  ■  fjAiia 
noashtioa  by  tb«  leanied  loelaod  ProfsMor,  P!nn  ttofHmaim.  A 
•piriied  Eaflisb  Teriioo  bas  also  appeared.  TkofiMtfn  ia  a  ▼«- 
■loiiiii  eU  aan,  aod  holdi  cbarch  prcfiermaot  to  tbe  aaoant  of  tlz 
pooodt  fTa  ■hillioga  per  aoaaa,  oat  of  wblcb  ha  allow*  a  ttlpead 
toooBiete. 

*  Tba  ioddottla  doMrlbed  io  ibii  Canto  are  fbeadod  opoo  ibo 
MSl  erepta  of  the  TOya^  of  the  Mlitiooariat,  as  gireo  in  Vnmtt'% 

Bo  aaya  :— ■  Oa  i)^  lotb  of  April  the  Brethren  went  on  board  the 
kjos'*  ehip  CnHtoi,  Captain  HUd$brmmi^  aeooapaaied  wlcb  aaof 
■iaeore  wiahea  for  bleuiog  from  the  eoart  (of  Denmark)  and  all 
lMko«Toloot  ainda.  The  coagresatioo  at  Uermhut  had  a  cwtooi, 
Uroai  tk«  year  1719.  befor«>  the  coaiiaenoemeat  of  a  year,  to  oea- 
pile  a  little  OMnaal,  ooataiaiB;  a  test  of  Huty  Scriplare  for  erery 
dmj  Ib  tbe  Mine,  and  eodi  HlMiratdd  or  applied  by  a  verte  anae&ed, 
a«t  of  (he  kyao-book.    TkU  Uxx  WC*  called  tke  void  of  tke  day  ; 


Silent  and  motionless,  above,  below. 
The  sails  all  struck,  the  waves  unheard  to  flow. 
In  this  drear  blank  of  utter  solitude, 
Where  life  stands  still,  no  faithless  fears  intrude; 
Through  that  impervious  veil  the  Brethren  see 
The  face  of  omnipresent  Deity  : 
Nor  Him  alone ;— whate'er  bis  hand  hath  made  \ 
His  glory  in  the  firmament  di^layd; 
The  sun  majestic  in  bis  course,  and  sole; 
The  moon  and  stars  rejoicing  round  tbe  pole ; 
Earth  o'er  its  peopled  realms  and  wastes  unknown. 
Clad  in  the  wealth  of  every  varying  zone; 
Ocean  through  kW  th'  enchantment  of  his  forms, 
From  breathing  calms  to  devastating  storms; 
Heaven  in  the  vision  of  eternal  bliss, 
Death's  terrors,  hell's  unsearchable  abyss; 
— Though  rapt  in  secrecy  from  himan  eye, 
These  in  the  mind's  profound  sensorium  lie. 
And,  with  their  Maker,  by  a  glance  of  thought. 
Are,  in  a  moment,  to  remembrance  brought; 
Then  most,  when  most  restrain'd  th'  imperfect  sight, 
God  and  his  works  shine  forth  iu  his  own  light. 
Tet  clearest  through  that  veil  the  Pilgrims  trace 
Their  Father's  image  in  their  Saviour's  face; 
A  sigh  can  waft  tliem  to  liis  feet  in  prayer, 
Not  Gabriel  bends  with  more«<occeptance  there, 
Nor  to  the  throne  from  heaven  8  pure  altar  rise 
The  odours  of  a  sweeter  sacrifice. 
Than  when  before  the  mercy-seat  tliey  kneel 
And  tell  Him  all  they  fear,  or  hope,  or  feet : 
Perils  without,  and  enemies  within, 
Satan,  the  world,  temptation,  weakness,  sin  ; 
Yet  rest  unshaken  on  his  sure  defence, 
Inriocible  through  his  omnipotence. 
■  Oh  !  step  by  step,*  they  cry,  •  direct  our  way, 
And  give  thy  grace,  like  manna,  day  by  day ; 
The  store  of  yesterday  will  not  suffice, 
To-morrow's  sun  to  us  may  never  rise; 
Safe  only,  when  our  souls  are  staid  on  Thee ; 
Rich  only,  when  we  know  our  poverty.* 


it  wasglTeo  to  be  tke  aubjoct  of  aediiatioa  with  each  meaiber  of 
tke  ckarc^  in  private,  and  of  diiooarie  by  the  ainUten  la  tke 
pabllo  BMetinir.  Many  a  ttae  it  kae  bees  foood  tkat  tke  word  of 
tke  day,  on  whi^  toaM  pecollar  OTcot  oooarred,  hat  remarkaUy 
coincided  with  It.  Thas  oo  thia  loth.  of  April,  when  oar  hrelhren 
■et  sail  (from  Copenhagen)  on  a  bImIob,  which  often  afkorwardi 
•eemod  to  bafSe  all  hope,  the  word  was  (fU.  xi,  1),  *F^ik  i$  tke 
tuiilmict  ^  fAlMfS  kuftdfar,  cfta  t^idtmef  ^Iklmgt  nef  •««•.' 

We  view  Hla,  whom  no  eye  can  lee. 
With  faith's  'perspective  stedfhstly. 

Id  this  confldonoe  they  set  sail,  nor  did  they  sniSnr  thenselTea  to 
be  oonfoandad  by  any  of  tbe  aospeakable  difficalties  of  the  fol- 
1owIb(  years,  till  tkey  and  we  at  last  beheld  the  ooopletlon  of  what 
they  hoped  for  by  lUtb.  They  had  a  tpeody,  and,  oxeeptiog  some 
storms,  a  oommodioas  Toyage.  They  sailed  by  bbetland  April  aad, 
passing  there  out  of  the  A'urth  inio  the  West  Sea,  or  lonf  reach, 
and  entered  Davit's  Straits  about  the  b«gianiai;  of  Uay.  On  ih^ 
6th  tbey  fell  naong  sobm  loating  lee,  la  a  thick  fog,  aad  the  next 
day  were  assailed  by  a  terrible  tempest,  hot  this  very  tempest  drove 
the  Ice  so  far  asnuder,  that  it  also  dlaslpMod  their  Ssare.  Tbe  1 3tk 
they  descried  land.  Lot  on  tbe  same  day,  afri>r  a  total  eclipse  of  tbe 
sen,  there  arose  a  violent  storm,  that  lasted  fourdavsand  nights, 
and  drove  them  sixty  leagues  back.  May  tbe  luih,  tbey  eatred 
Ball's  River,  after  a  voyage  of  six  weeka.  Tbe  word  of  tbe  day 
was,  '  Tke  feae*  0/  Goi,  tnUeA  p«*MlA  aU  umdenutndlnf,  ketfftmr 
kearU  mnd  mimiit  dktvugk  Jetmt  CkritU'  By  this  they  were  freqoealiy 
euoonraged  la  the  first  years  easaing,  amidst  all  the  opposlUott 
which  they  enoointered,  and  the  email  proapeet  of  ih« 
aiott  of  the  heathens.* 
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An<l  step  by  step  the  Lord  tliose  suppliants  led ; 
lie  gave  them  daily  grace  like  daily  bread ; 
6y  sea,  on  shore,  through  all  their  pilgrimage. 
In  rest  and  labour,  to  tlieir  latest  age. 
Sharp  through  their  trials,  an^l  their  comforts  scant, 
God  was  Uicir  refuge,  and  they  knew  not  want. 

On  rustling  pinions,  like  an  unseen  bird, 
Among  the  yards  a  stirring  breeze  is  heard { 
The  conscious  vessel  wakes  as  from  a  trance, 
Her  colours  floaty  the  filling  sails  advance; 
White  from  her  prow  the  murmuring  surge  recedes : 
—So  the  swan,  startled  from  her  nest  of  reeds. 
Swells  into  beauty,  and  with  curving  chest, 
Cleaves  the  blue  lake,  with  motion  soft  as  rest. 
Light  o'er  the  liquid  lawn  the  pageant  glides; 
Her  helm  the  wellHStperienccd  pilot  guides, 
And  while  he  threads  the  midst-enveloped  mate, 
Turns  to  the  magnet  his  inquiring  gaie, 
In  whose  mute  oracle,  where'er  he  steers. 
The  pointing  hand  of  Providence  appears ; 
With  this,  though  months  of  gloom  the  main  enrobe, 
His  keel  might  plough  a  furrow  round  the  globe. 

Again  the  night  ascends  without  a  star ; 
Low  sounds  come  booming  o'er  the  waves  afar, 
As  if  conflicting  navies  shook  the  flood, 
With  human  thunders,  in  the  strife  of  blood. 
That  slay  more  victims  in  one  brief  campaign, 
Than  heaven's  own  bolts  through  centuries  have  slain. 
The  seaman  hearkens;— colour  flies  his  cheek. 
His  stout  heart  throbs  with  fears  he  dare  not  speak : 
No  lightning-splendours  streak  th'  unbroken  gloom ; 
— His  bark  may  shoot  the  gulf  beyond  the  tomb. 
And  he,  if  e'er  it  come,  may  meet  a  light. 
Which  never  yet  hath  dawn'd  on  living  sight. 
Fresher  and  fresher  blows  th'  insurgent  gale ; 
He  reefs  his  tops,  he  narrows  sail  by  sail, 
Yet  feels  the  ship  with  swifter  impulse  sweep 
O'er  mightier  billows,  the  recoiling  deep; 
While  still,  with  doleful  omen  on  his  ear. 
Come  the  deaf  echoes  of  those  sounds  of  fear, 
Distant, — yet  every  volley  rolls  more  near. 

Oh !  in  that  agony  of  thought  forlorn. 
How  longs  th'  impatient  mariner  for  mom ! 
She  wakes,— his  eyes  are  withet'd  to  behold 
The  scene  which  her  disastrous  beams  unfold  ; 
The  fog  is  vanish'd,  but  the  welkin  lowers. 
Sharp  hail  descends,  and  sleet  in  blinding  showers ; 
Ocean  one  bed  of  foam,  viith  fnry  tost, 
In  undistinguishable  whiteness  lost, 
Save  where  vast  fields  of  ice  their  surface  show. 
Buoyant,  bnt  many  a  fathom  sunk  below' 
Changing  his  station  as  the  fragments  pass, 
Death  stands  the  pilot  of  each  ponderous  mass ; 
Gathering  his  Ijrow  into  the  darkest  frown, 
He  bolts  hu  raft  to  run  the  victim  down. 
But  shoott  ajitern  : — the  shock  the  vessel  feels, 
A  moment  in  the  giddy  whirlpool  reels. 
Then  like  an  arrow  soars,  as  through  the  air. 
So  high  the  salient  waves  their  burthen  bear. 

Quick  skirmishes  with  floating  batteries  past. 
Ruin  inevitable  threats  at  last: 


Athwart  the  north,  like  ships  of  battle  q»read. 

Winter's  flotilla,  by  their  captain  led, 

(Who  boasts  with  these  to  make  his  prowess  known, 

And  plant  his  foot  beyond  the  arctic  zone), 

Islands  of  ice,  so  wedged  and  grappled  lie. 

One  moving  continent  appals  the  eye. 

And  to  the  car  renews  those  notes  of  doom. 

That  brought  portentous  warnings  through  the  gloom ; 

For  loud  and  louder,  with  explosive  shocks. 

Sudden  convulsions  split  the  frost-bound  rocJu, 

And  launch  loose  mountains  on  the  froihiDg  ooae. 

As  pirate-baikft,  on  summer  seas  to  cruise. 

In  front  this  perilous  array; — behind. 

Borne  on  the  surges,  driven  by  the  wind. 

The  vessel  hurries  to  the  brink  of  fate; 

All  efforts  fail,— but  prayer  is  not  too  late: 

Then,  in  the  imminent  and  ghastly  fall 

Foul  on  dcstniction,->the  disciples  call 

On  Him,  their  Master,  who,  in  human  form. 

Slept  in  the  lap  of  the  devouring  storm; 

On  Him,  who  in  the  midnight  watch  was  seen. 

Walking  the  gulf  ineffably  serene. 

At  whose  rebuke  the  tempest  ceased  to  roar. 

The  winds  caress'd  the  waves,  the  wairm  the  shore: 

On  Him  they  call ; — their  prayer,  in  faith  prafenrM, 

Amidst  tlie  frantic  hurricane  is  beanl 

He  gives  tlie  sign,  by  none  in  earth  or  hcuven 

Known,  hut  by  him  to  whom  the  charge  is  givm. 

The  Angel  of  the  Waters;— he,  whose  wralh 

Had  hurl'd  the  vessel  on  that  shipwreck  path. 

Becomes  a  minister  of  grace ; — his  hreadi 

Blows, — and  the  enemies  are  scatter'd,— Death, 

Reft  of  his  quarry,  plunges  through  the  wave. 

Buried  himself  where  he  had  mark'd  their  graie. 

The  line  of  battle  broken,  and  Che  chain 

Of  that  armada,  which  oppress'd  tlie  main, 

Snapt  hopelessly  asunder,  qnickly  all 

Th'  enormous  masses  in  disruption  fiaU, 

And  the  weak  vessei,  through  the  chaos  wild. 

Led  by  the  mighty  Angel,— «s  a  child, 

Snatch'd  from  its  crib,  and  in  the  mo<hei^a  araia 

Borne  through  a  midnight  tninult  of  alanas, — 

Escapes  the  wrecks;  nor  slackens  her  career. 

Till  sink  the  forms,  and  cease  the  Mwinda  of  fanr. 

And  He,  who  rules  the  uuiveise  at  will, 

Saith  to  the  reinless  elements,  ■  Be  still.* 

Then  rise  sweet  hymns  of  gratnlation ;  praine 
From  hearts  and  voices,  in  harmonious  lays; — 
So  Israel  sang  deliverance,  when  he  stood 
By  the  Red  Sea,  and  saw  the  morning-flood, 
That  in  its  terrible  embraces  bore 
The  slain  pursuers  and  their  spoils  on  shore. 

Light-breathing  gales  awhile  thdr  course  propd. 
The  billows  roll  with  pleasurable  swell. 
Till  the  seventh  dawn ;  when  o'er  the  pure  rirpnnsr 
The  sun,  like  lightning,  throws  his  eaiiicst  glance, 
•  Land!  Land!*  exclaims  the  ship-boy  from  the  ijasC, 
■  Land!  Land!*  with  one  electric  shock  hath  pasd 
From  lip  to  lip,  and  every  eye  hath  caught 
The  cheering  glimpse  so  long,  so  dearly  sought : 
Yet  must  imagination  half  supply 
The  doubtfnl  streak,  dividing  sea  and  sky; 
Nor  clearly  known,  till  in  sublimer  day. 
From  icy  cliffs  refracted  splendours  plar. 


GREENLAND. 
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And  cloud*  of  aea^owl  hieh  in  ether  sweep. 
Or  fmll  like  tfan  through  sunchioe  on  the  deep. 
*T  ie  Greenland !  hot  to  desolalely  hare, 
Amphtbioos  life  alone  inhabiu  there; 
T  is  Greenland!  yeC  ao  beauiiful  the  sigLc, 
The  Brethren  gaie  with  uodiftlurb'd  delight: 
In  eilence  (ae  before  the  Throne),  they  »und. 
And  pray,  in  prospect  of  that  promised  Uod, 
That  He,  who  acDda  them  ihither  may  abide 
Through  the  waste  bowling  wildernets  their  guide; 
And  the  good  •hepbcrd  leek  hie  ttrayiog  flocks, 
Lost  on  choee  firosea  wares  aod  herblcss  rocks. 
By  lh«  still  waters  of  his  comforts  lead, 
And  in  the  pastures  of  salvation  feed. 

Their  faith  most  yet  he  tried  :— the  sun  at  noon 
Shrinks  from  the  shadow  of  the  passing  moon, 
Till,  ray  by  ray,  of  all  his  pomp  bereft 
(Save  one  slight  ring  of  quivering  lustre  left). 
Total  eclipse  involves  his  peerless  eye  : 
Portentous  twilight  creeps  around  the  sky; 
The  frighted  sea-birds  to  tlieir  haunts  repair; 
There  is  a  freesiog  stillness  in  the  air. 
As  if  the  blood  through  Nature's  veins  ran  cold, 
A  prodigy  so  fearful  to  behold ; 
A  few  faint  stars  gleam  through  the  dread  serene, 
Trenkbling  and  pale  spectators  of  ihe  scene ; 
While  the  mde  mariners,  wiili  stem  amaze. 
As  on  some  tragic  execution  gaxe, 
When  calm  but  awful  guilt  is  stretch'd  (o  feel 
The  torturing  fire,  or  dislocating  wheel, 
And  life,  like  light  from  yonder  orb,  reUres, 

I   Spark  after  spark,  till  the  whole  man  expires. 
Yet  may  the  darken'd  sun  and  mourning  skies 
Point  to  a  higher,  holier  sacrifice; 
The  Brethren's  thoughts  to  Calvary's  brow  ascend, 
Round  the  Redeemer's  Cross  their  spirits  bend, 
And  while  heaven  frowns,  earth  shudders,  graves  disclose 
The  forms  of  sleepers,  startled  from  repose, 

i  They  catch  the  blessing  of  bis  latest  brefttb, 
Mark  his  last  look,  and  through  tli'  eclipse  of  death 
See  lovelier  beams  than  Tabor's  viuon  shed. 
Wreathe  a  meek  halo  round  his  sacred  bead. 
To  Greenland  then,  with  quick  compassion,  turn 
Their  deepest  sympathies;  their  bosoms  bum 
To  her  barbarian  race,  vrith  tongues  of  flame. 
Hi*  loTc,  his  grief,  his  glory  to  proclaim. 

O  could  they  view,  in  this  alarming  hour. 
Those  wretched  ones,  themselves  beneath  the  power 
Of  darkness,  while  the  shadow  clips  the  sun ! 
How  to  their  dens  the  fierce  sea-hunters  run, 
Who  deatb  in  every  shape  of  peril  brave. 
By  storms  and  monsters,  on  the  faithless  wave. 
But  now  in  speechless  horror  lie  aghast. 
Till  the  malignant  prodigy  be  past: 
While  bolder  females,  vrith  tormenting  spells, 
Consult  their  household  dogs  as  oracles. 
And  by  the  yelping  of  their  curs  divine. 
That  still  the  earth  may  stand,  the  sun  may  shine. 
Then  forth  tliey  creep,  and  to  their  offspring  Icll 
What  fate  of  old  a  youth  and  maid  befell :  * 


How,  in  the  age  of  night,  ere  day  was  born 

On  the  blue  hills  of  undiscover  d  mom, 

Where  one  pale  cresset  twinkled  through  the  shade, . 

Halina  and  her  gay  companions  pla/d 

A  thousand  mimic  sports,  as  children  wont; 

They  hide,  they  seek,  they  shoot,  harpoon  and  hunt; 

When  lo!  Aninga,  passionate  and  young, 

Keen  as  a  wolf,  upon  his  sister  sprung, 

And  pounced  his  victim ;<— gentler  way  to  woo 

lie  knew  not,  or  be  scom'd  it  if  he  knew  : 

Alalina  snatch'd  her  lamp,  and  in  the  dark 

Dash'd  on  his  felou'-front  a  hideous  mark, 

Slipp'd  from  his  foul  embrace  (and  laogb'd  aloud). 

Soft  as  the  rainbow  melting  from  the  cloud; 

Then  shot  to  heaven,  and  in  her  wondrous  flight 

Transform 'd  her  image,  sparkled  into  light, 

Became  the  sun,  and  through  the  firmament, 

Forth  in  tlie  glory  of  a  goddess  went. 

Aninga  baffled,  maddeo'd,  unsubdued, 

By  her  own  beams  the  fogitive  pursued. 

And  when  she  set,  his  broad  disfigured  mien 

As  the  dim  moon  among  tlie  stars  was  seen; 

Thenceforward  doom'd  Mis  sister's  steps  to  chose, 

But  ne'er  o'ertake  in  heaven's  eternal  race. 

Tet  when  his  vanish'd  orb  might  seem  to  sleep, 

He  takes  his  monthly  pastime  on  the  deep, 

Through  storms,  o'er  cataracts,  in  his  Kayak  sails, 

Strikes  witli  unerring  dart  the  polar  whales. 

Or  o'er  ice-mountains,  in  his  dog-drawn  car, 

Pursues  the  rein-deer  to  the  farthest  star. 

But  when  eclipse  his  baneful  disk  invades, 

He  prowls  for  prey  among  tlie  Greenland  maids, 

Till  roaring  drums,  belabouring  slicks,  and  cries 

Repel  the  errant  Demon  to  tlie  skiss. 


The  sun  hath  oast  aside  his  veil ;— -he  shii 
With  purest  splendour  till  his  orb  declines ; 
Then  landward,  marshalling  in  black  array, 
Eruptive  vapours  drive  him  from  the  day; 
And  night  again,  with  premature  controul. 
Binds  light  in  chaiiu  of  darkness  o'er  the  pole; 
Heaven  in  one  ebon  mass  of  horror  soowls ; 
— Anon  a  universal  whirlwind  howls : 


I  GrwohBden  bdlera  thit  ike  •■■  aod  bom  ar*  ■Jttar  bwI 
,  TWt,  with  other  chiMrM,  war*  Mice  playiaf  tofleiher  in 
tb«  dark,  wbea  Amtmya  baharins  radely  to  hie  tiator  MaHwe.  ihe 
rwbbcd  bcr  haada  la  ih«  aool  aboal  the  *ztia|[nlshed  lamp,  aod 


bU  hem,  that  abe  ailfht  dlaoerer  bj  day-lichi  who  waa  her 
tornentor ;  and  that  the  dutky  tpou  on  ihe  aoon  had  their  origin  ; 
for  ihe,  aimggling  to  escape,  alipped  oat  of  hia  araa,  aoared  aloit. 
and  l>eoame  the  ten.  He  followeid  op  Into  the  flrmaaent,  and  woa 
trantfomed  into  the  noon ;  bat  aa  he  ba»  never  bee*  able  to  riae 
•o  high  a*  the,  he  eentianea  maniay  after  ber.  with  the  rala  hope 
of  orertaklnK  her.  When  be  ia>  tired  and  bongry,  la  hit  laat 
qnarier,  he  aeta  oat  from  hi*  bonae  o  leal-bnntiBg,  on  a  aled^ 
drawn  by  foar  great  dog»,  and  ataya  aeveral  dayi  abroad  to  recrait 
aod  fatten ;  and  ibia  produces  the  fall  nooa.  He  rejoloea  when 
the  women  die,  aod  Jfo/ioa,  in  revenge,  rejoicoa  when  the  BMa 
die  :  therefore  the  men  keep  at  home  daring  an  edipae  of  the  ana, 
and  the  women  dariag  an  edipae  of  the  moon.  When  he  la  ia 
ecllpte,  AMinga  prowls  ahoni  the  dwelliaga  of  the  Groenlanderi, 
to  plagae  ibu  femalea,  and  aieal  proTialona  and  aklna,  nay  OTon 
to  kill  tboae  pcraooa  who  baTe  not  daly  obaerved  the  lawa  of 
temperance.  Ai  ihe«(<  timet  they  bide  iheir  moat  preeioat  gooda  { 
and  the  men  carry  ketliea  and  cbettt  to  the  to,  t  of  ibsir  boatea, 
end  raiilo  apon  them  with  coilgelt  to  frl^biea  away  the  moon,  and 
make  him  return  lo  fait  place  in  the  thy.  During  an  eelipae  of 
the  aan,  the  men  tknlk  in  terror  into  the  darkett  comera,  while 
ihe  women  piach  the  eara  of  their  dogt ;  aad  if  ibete  cry  oaC, 
it  ia  a  tare  omea  that  tb«  end  of  the  world  ia  not  jct  come;  for 
at  dog*  eiitted  befor<'  men,  according  to  Gri'i>alaad  logic,  ibry  matt 
hare  a  qaicker  foretigbt  iaio  fntarily.  Should  the  doga  be  male 
(which  of  court^ibey  aerer  are,  nnder  ancb  ill  treatment),  tfaaa 
the  diaaolntion  of  nil  tbinga  mnat  be  at  hand.— See  Cramli. 
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With  such  precipitatiao  dath'd  on  high, 
Not  ftom  one  point,  but  from  th«  whole  daik  tky, 
The  Miiiget  at  the  onset  shrink  aghast. 
Borne  down  beneath  the  paralysing  blast; 
Bat  soon  the  mad  tornado  slants  its  coarse, 
And  rolls  them  into  mountains  by  main  force, 
Then  utterly  embroil'd,  through  clouds  and  waves, 
As  'twixt  two  oceans  met  in  conflict,  rares. 
Now  to  the  passive  bark,  alternate  tost. 
Above,  below,  both  sea  and  sky  are  lost, 
All  but  the  giddy  summit,  where  her  keel 
Hangs  in  light  balance  on  the  billowy  wheel; 
Then,  as  the  swallow  in  his  windward  flight, 
Quivers  the  wing,  returns,  and  darts  downright. 
She  plunges  through  the  blind  abyss,  and  o'er 
Her  groaning  masts  the  cavem'd  waters  roar. 
Ruled  by  the  hurricane,  no  more  the  helm 
Obeys  the  pilot; — seas  on  seas  o'erwhelm 
The  deck;  where  oft  embattled  currents  meet, 
Foam  in  white  whirlpools,  flash  to  ftpray,  retreat, 
And  rock  the  vessel  widi  their  huge  turmoils, 
Like  the  cork-float  around  the  fisher's  toils. 
Three  days  of  restless  agony,  that  seem 
Of  one  delirious  night  the  waking  dream, 
The  mariners  in  vain  their  labours  ply. 
Or  sick  at  heart  in  pale  despondence  lie. 
The  Brethren  weak,  yet  firm  as  when  they  faced 
Winter's  ice-legions  on  his  own  bleak  waste. 
In  patient  hope,  that  utters  no  complaint. 
Pray  without  ceasing ;  pray,  and  never  faint; 
Assured  that  He,  who  from  the  tempest's  neck 
Hath  loosed  his  grasp,  still  holds  it  at  his  beck. 
And  with  a  pulse  too  deep  for  mortal  sense, 
— The  secret  pulse  of  his  omnipotence, 
That  beats  through  every  motion  of  the  storm, 
— Can  check  destniction  in  its  wildest  form : 
Bow'd  to  his  will,— their  lot  how  truly  blest, 
Who  live  to  serve  Bim,  and  who  die  to  rest! 

To  live  and  serve  him  is  their  Lord's  decree; 
He  cuihs  the  wind,  he  calms  th'  infuriate  sea; 
The  sea  and  wind  their  Blaker's  yoke  obey. 
And  waft  his  servants  on  their  destined  way. 
Though  many  a  league  by  that  disaster  driven 
'Thwart  from  their  course,   with  planks  and  cordage 

riven. 
With  hands  disabled,  and  exliausted  strength, 
The  active  crew  refit  their  baiii  at  length ; 
Along  the  placid  gulf,  with  heaving  sails. 
That  catch  from  every  point  propitious  gales, 
Led  like  the  moon,  from  infancy  to  age, 
Round  the  wide  lodiac  of  her  pilgrimage, 
Onward  and  smooth  tlieir  voyage  they  pursue. 
Till  Greenland's  coast  again  salutes  their  view. 

'T  is  sunset :  to  the  firmament  serene, 
Til'  Atlantic  wave  reflects  a  gorgeous  scene; 
Broad  in  the  clondless  west,  a  belt  of  gold 
Girds  the  blue  hemisphere ;  above  unroU'd 
The  keen,  clear  air  grows  palpable  to  sight. 
Embodied  in  a  flush  of  crimson  light. 
Through  which  the  evening  star,  with  milder  gleam. 
Descends  to  meet  her  image  in  the  stream. 
Far  in  the  east,  what  spectacle  unknown 
Allures  the  eye  to  gaie  on  it  alone  T  • 


—Amidst  black  rocks,  that  lift  on  either  hand 

Their  countless  peaks,  and  mark  receding  land; 

AmidM  a  tortuous  labyrinth  of  seas. 

That  shine  around  the  arctic  Cydades; 

Amidst  a  coast  of  dreariest  continent, 

In  many  a  shapeless  promontory  rent ; 

— O'er  rocks,  seas,  islands,  promontories  ^read. 

The  Ice-Blink  rears  its  undnlated  head,* 

On  which  the  sun  beyond  the  horixon  shrined. 

Hath  left  his  richest  garniture  behind; 

Piled  on  a  hundred  arches,  ridge  by  ridge, 

O^er  fix'd  and  fluid,  strides  the  Alpine  bridge, 

Whose  blocks  of  sapphire  seem  to  mortal  eye 

Hewn  from  cerulean  quarries  of  the  sky; 

With  glacier-battlements,  that  crowd  the  sphena. 

The  slow  creation  of  six  thousand  years, 

Amidst  immensity  it  towers  sublime, 

— Winter's  eternal  palace,  built  by  Time : 

All  human  structures  by  bis  touch  are  home 

Down  to  the  dust; — mountains  themselves  are  vrotn 

With  his  light  footsteps;  hert  for  ever  grows. 

Amid  the  region  of  unmelting  oiowa, 

A  monument;  where  every  flake  that  fisik. 

Gives  adamantine  firmness  to  the  walls. 

The  sun  beholds  no  miiror,  in  his  race. 

That  shows  a  brighter  image  of  his  face ; 

The  stars,  in  their  nocturnal  vigils,  rest 

Like  signal-fires  on  its  illumined  crest; 

The  gliding  moon  around  the  ramparti  wbeda. 

And  all  its  magic  lights  and  shades  reveak; 

Beneath,  the  tide  with  idle  fury  raves 

To  undermine  it  through  a  thousand  caves; 

Rent  from  its  roof,  though  thundering  firagaents  oft 

Plunge  to  the  gulf,  immoveable  aloft. 

From  age  to  age,  in  air,  o'er  sea,  on  land. 

Its  turrets  heighten  and  its  piers  expand. 


Midnight  hath  told  his  boor;  the  moon  yei 
Hangs  in  the  argent  west  her  bow  unstmng; 
Larger  and  fairer,  as  her  lustre  lades, 
SpaiMe  the  stars  amidst  the  deepening  shades: 
Jewels  more  rich  than  night's  regalia  gem 
The  distant  Ice-Blink's  spangled  diadem ; 
Like  a  new  mom  from  orient  darkness,  there 
Phosphoric  splendours  kindle  in  mid  air. 
As  though  from  heaven's  self-opening  portals  cnme 
Legions  of  spirits  in  an  orb  of  flame, 
— Flame,  that  from  every  point  an  arrow  sends. 
Far  as  the  concave  firmament  extends : 
Spun  with  the  tissue  of  a  million  lines, 
Glistening  like  goisamer  the  welkin  shines: 
The  constellations  in  their  pride  look  pale 
Through  the  quick  trembling  brilliance  of  that  vtSL 
Then  suddenly  conveiged,  the  meteors  rush 
O'er  the  wide  south ;  one  deep  vermilion  blask 
O'erspreads  Orion  glaring  on  the  flood, 
And  rabid  Sirius  foams  dirough  fire  and  blood  ; 
Again  the  circuit  of  the  pole  they  range. 
Motion  and  figure  every  moment  change. 


'  The  tmm  k^Slimk  It  gnerally  applied  hj 
Boetaraal  lllamiMUoa  ia  the  kMtvM,  wklA 
proximity  of  lee  ■ovalalas.    la  tkis  pl«o«  a 
tMipMil  of  iko  Host  •Mpeadoot  ooeaiolMioa  «rie»  ia 
mrld.  whkk  kM  bOM  Uwf  dlMiBf^bhod  bf  lUa 
ike  Oaaiak  mvifoton. 
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Tliroagh  all  the  eoloort  of  the  ninbow  mil. 
Or  blaxe  like  wreeks  d  a  dinolTuig  tun ; 
Wide  eiber  bams  wich  glory,  confliet,  fiighc, 
And  the  glad  ocean  daiMet  in  the  U^ht. 


I'a  jealom  eye  askance  mnrey* 
This  pageantry  of  evanescent  rays, 
While  in  the  horror  of  miigiTing  fear 
New  atorma  already  thunder  on  bis  ear. 
lot  morning  comet,  and  brings  him  sweet  release; 
Day  shinea  and  sets;  at  erening  all  is  peace: 
Another  and  another  day  is  past ; 
The  foartfa  appeany—the  loTeliest  and  the  last ; 
Ihe  sails  are  fnrl'd ;  the  anchor  drags  the  sand ; 
The  boai  haih  croas'd  the  creek;— the  Bralhren  land. 


CANTO  IV. 


BcCrocpect  of  ancient  Greenland: — The  diseorery  of 
Iceland,  of  Greenland,  of  Wioeland. — The  Norwegian 
colonics-  on  the  eastern  and  ^eaiem  coasts  of  Green- 
land ;  the  appearance  of  the  SkraeUings,  or  modem 
Greenlanders,  in  the  west,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Norwegian  settlers  in  that  quarter. 


Haas  while  in  peace  the  weary  Pilgrims  rest, 

Tom  we  our  voyage  from  the  new-found  west, 

Sail  np  the  current  of  departed  time, 

And  seek  along  its  banks  that  Tanish'd  dime, 

By  ancient  scalds  in  Kunic  yerse  renown'd. 

How  like  old  Babylon  no  longer  found. 

— •  Oft  waa  I  weary  when  I  toil'd  at  thee;** 

This  on  an  oar  abandon'd  to  the  sea. 

Some  hand  had  graven : — From  what  foundei'd  boat 

It  fdl — how  long  on  ocean's  waves  afloat, 

——'Who  mark'd  it  with  that  melancholy  line, 

Ko  record  tells:— —Greenland!  such  ^te  was  thine: 

Whate'er  thou  wast,  of  thee  remains  no  more 

Than  a  brief  legend  on  a  foundling  oar; 

And  he,  whose  song  would  now  revive  thy  fame, 

Craspo  hut  die  shadow  of  a  mighty  name. 

Fmm  Asia's  fertile  womb,  when  Time  was  young, 
AskI  earth  a  wrack,  the  sires  of  nations  sprung; 
In  Shinar's  land  of  rivers,  Babel's  tower 
Scood  the  lora  relic  of  their  scattered  power; 
A  broken  pillar,  snapt  as  from  the  spheres, 
Slow-'wasiing  through  the  silent  lapse  of  years, 
'While  o'er  the  regions,  by  the  flood  destroy'd. 
The  bnilden  breathed  new  life  throughout  the  void, 
Soul,  passion,  intellect;  till  blood  of  man 
Throogh  every  artery  of  Nature  ran ; 
<Fer  easism  i^ands  poured  its  quickening  stream, 
Caught  the  warm  crimson  of  the  western  beam, 
Seneath  the  burning  Line  made  fountains  start 
In  the  dry  wilderness  of  Afric's  heart, 

*   AbMt  the  Middle  of  ik«  fl«TMtMoA  enttrf.  sa  osr 
drHlMd  oa  A*  eowl  off  lotlsBd,  bMrlBg  tUt  lateripdM  la  Rnalc 


mOftmmt 


Oft  var  ek  data,  dar  ak  dre  tUk. 

mtfwttmliMmikM.*  Tills  aar  wta  eaajaetarad  to 
boaa  bfoafbt  hum  East  Gfaealaad.  a  haadnd  aad  flfly  f aart 
tha  laai  ihlp  tallad  IraaB  fforway  Cor  ihat  eoatc 


And  through  die  torpid  north,  with  genial  heat. 
Taught  love's  exhilarating  pulse  to  beat; 
Till  the  great  son,  in  his  perennial  round, 
Man,  of  all  climes  the  rsttless  native,  foond. 
Pursuing  folly  in  hb  vain  career. 
As  if  existence  weie  immortal  here; 
While  on  the  fathers'  graves  the  sons,  untaught 
By  their  mischance,  the  same  illusions  sought. 
By  gleams  and  shadows  measured  woe  and  bliss. 
As  though  unborn  for  any  world  but  this. 

Five  thousand  years,  unvisited,  unknown, 
Greenland  lay  slumbering  in  the  frozen  sone, — 
While  heaven's  resplendent  host  pursued  their  way 
To  light  the  wolf  and  eagle  to  their  prey. 
And  tempests  o'er  the  main  their  terrors  spread 
To  rock  Leviathan  upon  his  bed; — 
Ere  Ingolf  his  undaunted  flag  unfurl'd 
To  search  the  secrets  of  the  polar  world.* 
T  was  Liberty,  that  fires  tlie  coldest  veins. 
And  exile,  famine,  death>  prefers  to  chains; 
T  was  Liberty,  through  floods  unplough'd  before. 
That  led  his  gallant  crew  from  Norway's  shore; 
They  cut  their  cable,  and  in  thunder  broke. 
With  their  departing  oars,  the  tyrants  yoke ; 
The  deep  their  country,  and  their  bark  tbcir  home, 
A  floating  isle,  on  which  they  joy'd  to  roam 
Amidst  immensity ;  with  waves  and  wind, 
Now  sporting  and  now  wrestling ; — unconfined. 
Save  by  the  blue  surrounding  firmament. 
Full,  yet  for  ever  widening,  as  they  went : 
Thus  sail'd  those  mariners,  unheeding  where 
They  found  a  port,  if  Freedom  anchor'd  there. 

By  stars  that  never  set,  their  course  diey  steer'd. 
And  northward  with  indignant  impulse  veer'd. 
For  sloth  had  lulld,  and  luxury  o'ermn. 
And  bondage  seised,  the  realms  that  loved  the  sun. 
At  length  by  mountain-ice,  with  perils  strange, 
Menaced,  repell'd  and  forced  their  track  to  change, 
They  bade  the  unimprison'd  raven  fly, 
A  liring  compass  through  the  chartless  sky : 
Up  to  the  zenith,  swift  as  fire,  he  soar'd, 
Through  tlie  clear  boundless  atmosphere  explored 
The  dim  horizon  stretch'd  beneath  his  sight ; 
Then  to  the  west  full-onward  shot  his  flight : 
Thither  they  follow;  till  from  Thule's  rocks. 
Around  the  bird  of  tempests  rose  the  flocks 
Of  screaming  sea-fowl,  widening  ring  o'er  ring. 
Till  heaven  grew  dark;  then  wheeling  on  the  wing 
Landward  they  whiten  all  the  rocks  below, 
Or  diving  melt  into  the  gulf  like  snow. 
Pleased  with  the  proud  discovery,  Ingolf  gave 
His  lintel  and  his  door-posts  to  the  wave. 


*  Ajaoay  aaaMToai  lacwharaat  tradltloat.  It  b  weewied,  thailor- 
laad  was  flrtt  ditoovarad  by  oaa  Flakka,  a  pirata,  who  bolag  ba- 
wlldarad  at  laa,  lat  By  (as  was  tha  catiom  of  tlia  IforwaglaBS  la  saok 
extranitlas)  a  rar««,  wblefa  loariaf  to  a  graat  alavatioa,  dlsoaraad 
laad.  aad  aiado  for  It.  Fhkto  followad,  aad  airivlaf  at  a  Mooa- 
ulaoBs  eoast  oovarad  wlA  saow  aad  gladars,  caliad  it  loalaad. 
8oaM  timm  aCwrwatds,  aboat  tba  yaar  •74,  iafW/,  a  Norw«|riaa  aarl, 
wllb  bb  Tsasab,  asespiaif  froai  tba  tyraaay  of  Jhia/rf  Bmfmfmr, 
patvaad  tba  saaa  eoarsa  at  FlokJt^,  aad,  by  tba  saae  asparlMaat 
witb  a  ravoa,  dboavetad  loabad ;  wbieb  ba  aad  bb  fellasraffs 
paeplad.  aad  tbare  ba  astablbbad  a  ooaaeawaalib  tbai  ralaeiad 
beaoar  oa  an  age  of  barbarbai. 
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DiviDing  as  ihey  drifted  to  &e  •trand 

The  will  of  desuoy.^clic  place  to  bad.* 

There  on  a  honelai  toil  fait  foot  he  placed. 

Framed  his  hut-palace,  coloniied  the  waMs, 

And  ruled  hit  horde  with  patriarchal  sway ; 

— Where  juatice  reigna,  't  is  freedom  to  obey : 

And  there  his  race,  in  long  succeasion  blest 

(Like  generations  in  the  eagle's  nest, 

Upon  their  own  hereditary  rock), 

Flourish'd,  invincible  to  every  shock 

Of  time,  chance,  foreign  force,  or  civil  rage ; 

A  noble  dynasty  from  age  to  age; 

And  Iceland  shone,  for  generous  lore  renown'd, 

A  northern  light,  when  all  was  gloom  around. 

Ere  long  by  brave  adventurers  on  the  tide, 
A  new  Hesperian  region  was  descried, 
Which  fancy  deem'd,  or  fable  feign'd  so  Fair, 
Fleets  from  old  Norway  pour'd  their  settlers  there, 
Who  traced  and  peopled  far  that  double  shore, 
Round  whose  repelling  rocks  two  oceans  roar, 
Till  at  the  southern  promontory,  tost 
By  tempesu,  each  is  in  its  rival  lost. 
Thus  Greenland  (so  that  arctic  world  they  named), 
Was  planted,  and  to  utmost  Calpe  famed 
For  wealth  cxhaustlcss,  which  her  seas  could  boast. 
And  prodigies  of  Nature  on  her  coast; 
Where,  in  the  green  recess  of  every  glen. 
The  House  of  Prayer  o'ertopt  th'  abodes  of  men, 
And  flocks  and  cattle  grazed  by  summer-streams, 
That  track'd  the  ralleys  with  meandering  gleams  : 
While  on  the  mountains  ice  eternal  Frown'd, 
And  growing  glaciers  dcepen'd  tow'rds  the  ground, 
Year  after  year,  as  centuries  rolPd  away. 
Nor  lost  one  moment  till  that  judgment-day. 
When  eastern  Greenland  from  the  world  was  rent, 
Inguird,-*or  fix'd  one  frozen  continent.  * 

'T  were  long  and  dreary  to  recount  in  rhyme 
The  crude  traditions  of  that  long-lost  clime. 
To  sing  of  wars,  by  barbarous  chieftains  waged, 
In  which  as  fierce  and  noble  passions  raged. 
Heroes  as  subtle,  bold,  remorseless,  fought. 
And  deeds  as  dark  and  terrible  were  wrought. 
As  round  Troy  wails  became  the  splendid  themes 
Of  Homer's  song,  and  Jove's  Olympian  dreams; 
When  giant-prowess,  in  the  iron  field, 
With  single  arm  made  phalanz'd  legions  yield; 
When  battle  was  but  massacre, — the  strife 
Of  murderers, — steel  to  steel,  and  life  to  life. 
— Who  follows  Homer  takes  the  field  too  late; 
Though  stout  as  Hector,  sure  of  Hector's  fate, 
A  wound  as  from  Achilles'  spear  he  feels. 
Falls,  and  adorns  the  Grecian's  chariot-wheels. 

'  Thli  device  of  •vpfntlllon  i«  borrowed  from  ike  trtdltioa  oon- 
oeroiog  Injolf,  end  probably  the  ume  wet  froqnentiy  enployed  by 
the  nortbera  nvert,  laaTing  ihclr  Betke  rooBtry,  and  Mokinff  a 
home  io  Btreniie  loads. 

*  Tbo  uxtroTOgoot  aooooolt  of  Ike  fertliily  of  aocient  Groeolood 
■eed  Bot  be  panloelariied  bere.  Sooae  of  theaooaU  itata,  that  the 
boti  wheat  grew  to  perfeetiOB  Ib  the  Talleyi ;  Umi  the  fereeu  were 
ealoBeive  aod  Intaritat ;  Borki  aod  herJi  were  BBaoroM,  aod 
rety  large  and  (hi,  etc.  At  St  IkAtut'i  CioiMter.  there  wu  a  oatenl 
foeaioio  of  hot  water  {a  g^yur)^  which,  bi  iag  conveyed  by  pipe* 
ioto  all  thi3  apartmenu  uf  the  monk*,  niaiiterod  to  their  oonfort  Ib 
maay  way*.  Adjoining  tbit  rioitler  there  wai  a  richly  enillvated 
gardeo.  tbronnh  which  a  wann  rivolet  flowed,  aad  reodered  tbe  ioU 
■o  fertilj,  that  it  prodooed  the  meet  beaBtifal  Bowert,  Bod  ihoatoat 
deilcioaii  fruit*. 


Nor  stay  w«  mookish  Iqgonds  to  njbaant  \ 
To  build  their  cloisler-walU  in  Gothic  vene; 
Of  groves  and  gardens,  wine  and  Basie  tell ; 
Fresh  roses  breathing  round  tbe  henoai^s  cell, 
And  baths,  in  which  Diana's  nymphs  might  lave, 
^From  earth's  self-opening   veins  tbe  blood  > 

wave. 
Whose  genial  streams,  amidst  dispartod  iee. 
Made  laps  of  verdure;  like  those  isles  of  spioe 
In  eastern  seas;  or  rich  oases,  graced 
Willi  flowers  and  foantains,  in  the  Lybiaa 


Rather  the  muse  would  stretch  a  mightier  wing. 
Of  a  new  world  the  earliest  dawn  to  sing; 
How,*~long  ere  Science,  in  a  dream  of  tkoogfat. 
Earth's  younger  daughter  to  Columbus  brought. 
And  sent  him,  like  tbe  Faerie  Prince,  in  quest 
Of  tfiaf  •  bright  virgin  throned  in  the  wea  :»' 
— Greenland's  bold  sons,  by  instinct,  sallied  forth 
On  barks,  like  ice-bergs  drifting  from  the  north, 
Cross'd  witliout  magnet  undiscover'd  seas. 
And,  all  surrendering  to  ^he  stream  and  breeu, 
Touch'd  on  the  line  of  that  twin-bodied  land. 
That  stretches  forth  to  (ither  pole  a  hand. 
From  arctic  wilds,  that  see  no  winter-sun. 
To  where  the  oceans  of  the  world  are  one. 


'  Spemter  iBtrodooee  Prlnm  Arthmr  a*  trBverala^  tW 
aearcb  of  hi*  mUtrac*  GJoHmm,  wkoa  he  had  oaly  aooB  is  a  4f«aa. 
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The  dUoovery  of  a  regida  io  tbe  wect,  by  the  Green  load 

aboatlbe  year  looo,  aod  laterooorte  nMiBlaloed  with    k  far  im 

year*  afterward*,  oiay  be  ooatldered  a*  the 

oooaected  with  the  bUlory  of  tbeao  oolosiaU. 

wo*  called  Wiuth^.  i*  givoa  Io  the  aeqool. 

Ao  loelaador.  anmed  Blotn^  Io  the  year  looi,  fiollowiac  bia  te- 
ther, who  had  enigrated  to  GreeolaBd,  i«  mid  to  bave  boea  drirea 
by  a  *torm  to  tbe  aoatb-weat,  where  ho  dbeovored  a  Bo*  dMa^t^a 
cooatry  covered  with  Cmmu.  8e  did  aol  tarry  laaf  ihaor,  hm. 
made  the  best  of  hi*  way  back  a|pio.  oortb-eaat,  for  Greaalaad. 
which  he  reached  Io  safety.  The  tidiag*  of  bis  adreBtare  beiaj 
ruBioared  abroad  there,  oae  Lttf,  the  aoa  of  Erie  At  Jled^  a  ibwfte* 
BOTigator,  boiBg  aaihltioas  of  aoqairlaf  tkmm  by  dlseaiiaiaf  aad 
plaaiiBg  BOW  loads,  fliiodoot  aTOseol,  wllk  iblrty*^T«  aaaa.  aod 
sailed  with  BUttm  oo  board,  la  search  of  tbo  *oatk-wc«4-oo«auj. 
They  arrlYod,  Io  doe  tine,  at  a  low  woody  oooat.  oad  eoiled  a^  a 
river  to  a  •pacioas  lake,  which  ooaaaiaaicated  by  hwitkthoaro. 
Tbe  soil  was  osceodlaf  fkvltftil,  tko  waters  ahe«a*»<  mlA  Bah, 
particularly  salnaoo,  sad  the  clIaMte  was  nild.  ha^umA  hie  pasty 
wlatored  tbeiv,  aad  obserrod  that  ob  tbe  shonesx  doy  the  sasi  rsas 
aboat  eight  o'clock,  which  aiay  eorrespoad  with  the 
degree  of  latitodo,  aod  deaotes  the  sitoatioa  of 
the  riTer  St  Lawreaoe  la  Goaada.— Whoa  tkey  kad  bailt  itoar  kMS. 
after  iaading.  they  oao  day  ailssed  a  Genaea  BMriaer  aasaad  Tje^ 
k*r,  whoa,  after  a  long  searrh,  they  foood  ia  tbe  woods,  daaciag 
with  delight.  On  beiog  asked  what  awde  kias  so  sserry,  ke  a»- 
swered,  that  he  had  boea  eating  sodk  grapee  of  wbidk 
made  Ib  bis  aative  ooaatry.  Whoa  tstf  saw  aad  taaia^ 
biflsself.  he  called  the  bow  rof  loa  VOalaad,  or  Wlu^Mmd. 
who  gives  Ibis  aooouot,  oa  Tarioas  aotborltios,  adds  la  a 
•  well-OaTonred  wild  grapes  are  kaowa  to  grow  iaibo  fwsstt  of 
Caaada,  bat  oo  good  wioe  has  beeo  prodaood  froaa 
the  reiora  of  L»l/vn  Greoalaad,  naoy  voyages  wore 
Winelsnd,  aod  some  ooloaies  established  there.  Osm 
Icelsader,  who  had  married  a  Grecolaod  heiress,  Gmtlrid,  tbe  wi 
of  tbe  third  soo  of  Eric  the  Red,  by  whoa  be  obuiood  tke  iobe- 
ritaooe  of  Wioelaad,  Teotared  tbilbc-r  with  siuy^voan 
womeo  ;  taking  cattle  and  lapleiaeBis  of  kasbaadry  wl^ 
the  pnrpose  of  boilding  aod  planting.  The  aaiivos  (prabakly  the 
JSs9«Inmhx)  fooad  them  ikas  seuled,  aad  wore  (lad  lo  kattsv  wilk 
tkeir  fir*  aod  skios  ia  OKckaage  for  iroa  iasiraBoata,  etc  Oooof 
those  barbariao*.  boweTer,  baviog  stolea  aa  axe, 
to  try  Its  edge  oa  his  coaspaaioB's  shall,  wkidi  cnot  the 
wretch  his  life  ;  whereopoo  a  third,  wiser  tbaa  oilher, 
aardoroBS  weapoa  iaio  the  sea.— Coosoieroe  with  Wi 
reported  to  have  been  carried  ob  for  apwarJc  of 
afterward*. 
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And  rouDd  JiieelUii's  flreiehu,  Fa^go's  shore, 
Atlantic,  lodiaa,  and  Pacific  roar. 

Regions  of  bemity  there  these  rovers  foond* 
The  tlowery  hills  with  emerald  woods  were  crowti'd; 
Spread  o'er  the  vast  savaanahs,  buffalo  herds 
Ranged  w^ithout  master;  and  the  bright-wing'd  birds 
Made  gay  ihe  sunshine  as  they  glanced  aldng,  • 

Or  lum'd  the  air  to  music  with  their  song. 

Here  froni  bis  mates  •  German  youth  liad  sifayd. 
Where  the  broad  river  deft  the  forest  glatle; 
Swanninu  with  alligator-elioaU,  the  Hood 
Blazed  in  the  sun,  or  moved  in  clouds  of  blood ; 
The  wild  boar  nulled  headlong  through  the  brake; 
Like  a  live  arrow  leapt  the  rattie-snake; 
The  uncouth  ahadow  of  the  climbing  bear 
Crawl'd  on  the  grass,  while  he  aspirni  in  air; 
Anon  with  hoofi,  like  hail,  the  greenwood  rang, 
Among  the  scattering  deer  a  panther  sprang  : 
The  stripling  Icar'd  not, — yet  he  trod  with  vtm^ 
As  if  enchantment  breathed  o'er  all  he  saw. 
Till  in  bis  path  uprose  a  wilding  vine; 
— Then  o'er  hia  memory  rush'd  the  noble  Rhine; 
Home  and  its  joys,  with  fulness  of  delight, 
So  rapt  hia  spirit,  so  beguiled  his  sight, 
That  in  those  glens  of  savage  solitude, 
Vineyards  and  corn-fields,  towns  and  spires  be  view'd. 
And  through  the  image^hamber  of  bis  sonl, 
The  days  of  other  years  like  shadows  stole ; 
All  that  he  once  had  been  again  he  grew, 
Throogh  every  stage  of  life  be  pass'd  anew ; 
The  playmates  of  his  infancy  were  there, 
With  dimpled  cheeks,  blue  eyas,  and  flaxen  hair; 
The  blithe  companioM  of  his  riper  youth, 
And  one  whose  heart  was  love,  whose  soul  was  truth. 
— When  the  quick-mingling  pictures  of  that  dream 
(Like  broken  scenery  on  a  troubled  stream. 
Where  sky  and  landscape,  light  and  darkness,  run 
Through  widening  circles),  harmonized  in  one; 
His  father's  cot  appear'd,  with  vine-leaves  drest, 
And  clusters  pendent  round  the  swallow's  nest ; 
In  front  the  little  garden,  at  whose  gate, 
Amidst  their  progeny  his  parents  sate, 
Ue  only  absent; — but  his  mother's  eye 
Look'd  through  a  tear; — she  reach'd  him  with  a  sigh : 
Then  in  a  moment  vanlsh'd  time  and  space, 
And  with  a  shout  he  rush'd  to  her  embrace; 
Round  bills  and  dales  the  joyful  tidings  spread. 
All  ran  to  welcome  Tyrker  from  the  deadL 
With  bliss  inebriate,  in  that  giddy  trance, 
lie  led  bis  waltzing  partner  through  the  dance; 
And  while  he  pluck'd  the  grapes  that  bltKh'd  at  hand, 
Trod  the  rich  wine-press  in  his  native  lafld, 
Quaffd  the  full  flowing  goblet,  loosed  his  MMSgue, 
And  songs  of  vintage,  harvest,  battle  sung. 
At  length  bis  shipmates  came;  their  laughter  broke 
The  gay  delusion;  in  alarm  be  'woke; 
Transport  to  silent  melancholy  changed ; 
At  once  from  love,  and  joy,  and  hope  estranged, 
<yer  bis  blank  mind,  with  cold  bereaving  spell. 
Game  that  heart-cickness,  which  no  tongue  can  tell; 
— Felt  when,  m  foreign  climes,  'midst  sounds  anknownr 
Wc  hear  the  speech  or  mu«ic  of  our  own, 
Boused  to  delight  from  drear  abstraction  start, 
And  feel  our  country  beating  at  our  heart; 


The  rapture  of  a  moment;— in  its  birdi 

It  perishes  for  ever  from  the  earth; 

And  dumb,  like  shipwreek'd  mariners  we  stand, 

Eyeing  by  tnms  the  ocean  and  the  land. 

Breathless ;— till  tears  the  struggling  ilioaghc  release, 

And  the  lorn  spirit  weeps  ilaelf  Co  peace. 

tWineland  the  glad  discoverers  call'd  that  shore. 
And  back  the  tidings  of  its  riches  bore; 
But  soon  return'd  with  colonizing  bands, 
— Men  that  at  home  would  sigh  for  unknown  lands; 
Men  of  all  weathers,  fit  for  every  toil^ 
War,  commerce,  pastime,  peace,  adventure,  spoil. 
Bold  master-spirits,  where  they  louch'd  ihey  gain'd 
Ascendance;  where  they  fix'd  their  foot  they  reign d. 
Both  coasts  they  long  inherited,  though  wide 
Dissever'd ;  stemming  to  and  fro  tlie  tide, 
Free  as  the  Syrian  dove  explores  the  sky, 
Their  helm  their  hope,  theix  compass  in  their  eye, 
They  found  at  will,  where'er  they  pleased  to  room. 
The  poru  of  straugers  or  their  northern  home,    . 
Still  'midst  tempestuous  seas  and  zones  of  ice, 
Loved  as  their  own,  their  unlost  Paradise. 
— Yet  was  their  Paradise  for  ever  lost : 
War,  famine,  pestilence,  the  power  of  frost, 
Their  woes  combining,  witlier'd  from  Uie  eartli 
This  late  creation,  like  a  timeless  birth, 
The  fruit  of  age  and  weakness,  forced  to  light. 
Breathing  awhile, — relapsing  into  night 

Ages  had  seen  the  vigorous  race,  that  sprung 
From  Norway's  stormy  forelands,  rock'd  when  young 
In  ocean's  cradle,  hardening  as  they  rose 
Like  mountain-pines  amidst  perennial  snows; 
— Ages  had  seen  these  sturdiest  sons  of  Time 
Strike  root  and  flourish  in  that  ruffian  clime, 
Gommeree  with  lovelier  lands  and  wealthier  hold, 
Tet  spurn  the  lures  of  lotnry  and  gold, 
Beneath  the  umbrage  of  the  Gallic  vine, 
For  moonlight  snows  and  cavern-shelter  pine. 
Turn  from  Gampanian  fields  a  lofty  eye 
To  gaze  upon  the  glorions  Alps,  and  sigh, 
Remembering  Greenland;  more  and  more  endeared, 
As  ftkv  and  farther  from  its  sliores  they  steer'd ; 
Greenland  their  world,— and  all  was  snrange  beside ; 
Elsewhere  they  wandcr'd ;  here  they  livftd  and  died. 

At  length  a  swartliy  tril)e,  without  a  name. 
Unknown  the  point  of  windward  whence  tlioy  came ; 
The  power  by  which  stupendous  gulfs  they  cross'd. 
Or  compass'd  wilds  of  everiasting  frost. 
Alike  mysterious ; — found  their  sudden  way 
To  Greenland;  pour'd  ^long  the  western  bay 
Their  straggling  families;  and  seized  the  soil 
For  their  domain,  the  ocean  for  their  spoil. 
SkraeUings  the  Normans  call'd  these  hordes  in  scorn, 
Tint  aeem'd  created  on  the  spot,-^though  bom 
ht  trane-Atlantie  climes,  and  thither  brought 
By  paths  as  covert  as  the  birth  of  thought; 
They  were  at  once ; — the  swallow-tribes  in  spring 
Thus  daily  multiply  upon  the  wing. 
As  if  the  ah*,  their  element  of  flight. 
Brought  forth  new  broods  from  darkness  every  night; 
Slipp'd  from  tlic  secret  hand  of  Providence, 
They  come  we  see  not  how,  nor  know  we  whence.* 

'  The  anoetton  of  the  nodern  inhsMtaatt  flrtt  appened  «i  ibn 
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A  stunted,  •tern,  uncoaih  amphibious  slock, 
Hewn  from  the  Imng  marble  of  the  rock, 
Or  sprunfj^  from  mermaids,  and  in  ocean's  bed, 
With  ores  and  seals,  in  sunless  caverns  bred, 
They  might  have  held,  from  unrecorded  time. 
Sole  patrimony  in  that  hideous  clime, 
So  liUie  their  limbs,  so  fenced  their  frames  to  bear 
The  intensest  rigours  of  the  polar  air; 
Nimble,  and  muscular,  and  keen  to  run 
The  rein-deer  down  a  circuit  of  the  sun ; 
To  climb  the  slippery  cliffs,  explore  their  cells, 
And  storm  and  sack  the  sea-birdiT  citadels; 
In  bands,  through  snows,  the  mother-bear  to  trace. 
Slay  with  their  darts  the  cubs  in  her  embrace. 
And  while  she  lick'd  their  bleeding  wounds,  to  brave 
Her  deadliest  vengeance  in  her  inmost  cave : 
Train'd  with  inimitable  skill  to  float. 
Each,  balanced  in  his  bubble  of  a  boat. 
With  dexterous  paddle  steering  through  the  spray, 
With  poised  harpoon  to  strike  his  plunging  prey. 
As  though  the  skiff,  the  seaman,  oar,  and  dart 
Were  one  compacted  body,  by  one  heart 
With  instinct,  motion,  pulse  cmpowei'd  to  ride, 
A  human  Nautilus  upon  the  tide ; 
Or  with  a  fleet  of  Kayaks  to  assail 
The  desperation  of  the  stranded  whale. 


wMtera  OMft  of  Greaahad  la  Um  ftwriaaaih  eeatary,  sad  areff»- 
aerallf  «appoMd  i o  hara  ovvrpowarad  die  few  Nonr«§iaa»  Mittertdl 
la  that  qaarier.  They  wara  callad  SknuUlmft,  a  woi^  of  uaoerttin 
eiyoMiogy,  bat  nott  probably  a  oorniptioa  of  KarmtlU  or  Ptapit, 
by  wbleh  thay  daalgaated  ikamMlTat.  Of  tbeir  orlgia  aolblaj  oaa 
ba  aaeanalaad.  It  aaeaH,  oa  iba  whola,  aot  iacradlbia  (from  ari- 
deaoa  a  ad  arnnanoau  wblch  aaad  aoi  ba  qnotad  bora),  thai  tbay 
ara  tbadetoeodaBtaofTaclaraao  rovan,  gradually  aasigratlaf  froa 
the  heart  of  Asia,  croaaiag  orar  lato  Waat  AaMriea,  traTeralag  tha 
aorthera  lacitndea  of  that  ooatlaaot,  aad  tattliag  or  waoderlag,  aa 
aoliad  ihair  eoavaalaaoe,  till  tha  foraaioat  hordaa  reaAad  Caaada 
aad  Labrador  ;  fron  wheaoa  tha  Ural  Shraalliafa  oaay  bavo  fbaad 
a  paaaage.  by  laod  or  laa,  to  Graaalaad.  Thai  tha  Graaaiaadara  ara 
of  tha  aaaa  aloefc  with  the  Kaqalmaas,  la  obrioaa  fkroai  tha  raaar- 
kabla  oarreapoadaaoa  baoreoa  thair  paraoas,  dreaa,  habttatioat, 
boata,  aad  iaaplemaarc  of  baaliagaad  flshlaf,  aa  wall  aa  tha  aiml- 
larity  of  naaaara,  eutoaa,  saparatitioaa,  aad  laagnaira.  Of  thaaa 
■ora  BMy  ba  aald  hareaflar,  ahoaU  tha  poan  of  Graaalaad  avor  ba 
ooaplatad.  Meaawhila  tha  alight  ahatcb  yivaa  la  the  ooaiSxt  Bay 
aafBoa.  The  followtag  daacrlpiloa  of  a  Greaalaader'c  flahtag^Mat, 
or  kayak,  will,  hawaTar,  ba  ataftil  to  llloatrata  the  paaaaga.  Tha 
kayak  U  tli  yard*  la  laagth,  poiatcd  at  iha  head  aad  aiara,  aad 
abaped  like  a  waaver'a  ahullla ;  It  ia  at  the  hom  tiae  acaroety  a  foot 
aad  a  half  broad  over  tha  aiddla,  aad  aot  aora  ibaa  a  foot  daap* 
It  ia  bailt  of  a  aleadar  akalatoa  of  wood,  ooatiatiag  of  a  keel,  aad 
loag  sido-latha,  with  croaa-rlba.  like  hoopa,  bat  aot  qalta  roaod. 
Tha  whola  la  oovarad  with  aaal'a  skia.  Ia  tha  aiddla  of  thia  oo- 
▼eriag  ibara  ia  a  roaad  apertaro,  aappanad  with  a  atroag  ria  of 
wood  or  boae.  Tha  Graaelaadar  aitps  lato  tha  carily  with  hU  faet, 
aad  alta  dowa  epoa  a  board  covered  with  soft  aklo ;  ba  tbea  locks 
bis  water-pelt,  or  great  eoat,  so  tight  a)  oat  bim  (iha  rla  of  tba 
opaaiog  foraiag  a  girdia  roaad  his  loloa),  that  ao  watar  eaa  po> 
aotraie  iaio  hJs  llltla  skiff.  Hla  iaaoa,  barpooa,  aad  tahla<|'4ackle 
ara  all  arraagad  in  duo  order  before  hia.  Bis  pmmtik,  or  oar  (aade 
of  red  deal,  aad  strenglbanod  wilb  boae  laiaid),  he  ases  with  ad- 
airahle  dexterity.  This,  except  when  be  Is  using  his  waapoas,  ha 
grasps  with  both  heads  la  the  n  iddle,  striklag  the  water  oa  either 
side  alteraaieiy,  by  which  aeaasho  oaa  sail  at  the  rale  of  twaaty 
or  OTea  iweaty-foor  laagoca  a  day.  Ia  bis  kayak  the  Grvealaadar 
fears  ao  stora,  so  loog  as  he  can  keep  his  oar,  which  enables  him  to 
sit  aprighi  auMHig  the  roagbeat  breakers,  or  If  overtaraed,  while  the 
head  Is  downward  oader  water,  with  oao  stroke  h«  oaa  raoorer 
biaself;  bat  if  he  loses  his  oar.  ia  a  high  sea,  he  loaea  all.  No 
Earopeaa  has  aver  yet  beea  able  to  ieara  lo  aaaaga  a  kayak  except 
la  cala  weather,  and  when  he  had  noihin<{  to  do  but  lo  row  :  to 
•sh  ia  it  has  been  found  inpractlcatile  to  any  bat  the  natives  fhea- 
aelvea,  trniaed  froa  their  iahaqp  lo  all  tha  bardy  exercises  which 
eoaslitttied,  before  tba  iairodaction  of  Christianity,  the  whole  eda 
eatioa  af  the  poor  harhariaas. 


When  wedged  'twixc  jagged  rocks  he  writhes  and  rolb 
In  agony  among  the  ebbing  sfaoala, 
Lashing  the  waves  to  foam ;  until  the  flood. 
From  wounds,  like  geysers,  seems  a  bath  of  bkMid, 
Echo  ail  niglit  dnmb-pealtng  to  bis  roor; 
Till  morn  beholds  him  slam  along  the  shoce. 

Of  these, — hereafter  should  the  lyre  be  siranf 
To  arctic  themea,— may  ^orioos  days  be  anng ; 
Now  be  our  task  the  sad  reverse  to  tell. 
How  in  their  march  the  nobler  Normans  fell;* 
— Whether  by  dire  disease,  that  tnm'd  the  breadft 
Of  bounteous  heaven  to  pestilcaee  and  death. 
In  number,  strength,  and  spirit  worn  away. 
Their  lives  became  the  cool  asaasain's  prey : 
—Or  in  the  battle-field,  as  Skraelliags  boast. 
These  pigmies  put  to  flight  thair  giant-boat, 
When  front  to  front  on  scowling  cliffs  tbey  sioimI, 
And  shot  their  harba  athwart  the  parting  flood  ; 
Arrow  smote  arrow,  dart  encouBier'd  dart. 
From  hand  lo  hand,  impaling  heart  for  heart; 
Till  spent  their  missiles;  quick  as  in  a  dream 
The  images  are  changed,  across  the  siraam. 
The  Skraelliogs  ruah'd,  the  precipices  scaled; 
— O'erwhelm'd  by  multitudes  the  Normans  faiTd; 
A  scatter'd  remnant  to  the  south  retired. 
But  one  by  one  along  their  route  expired  : 
They  peri^'d ; — ^History  can  no  more  rdate 
Of  their  obscure  and  unlamented  fiale ; 
They  pcrish'd , — yet  along  that  western  ^ore. 
Where  Commerce  spread  her  colonies  of  yore. 
Ruins  of  temples  and  of  homes  are  traced, 
—Steps  of  magnificence  amidst  the  waste. 
Where  time  hath  trod,  and  left  those  wrecitt  lo  show 
That  life  hath  been,  where  ail  is  Death  below. 


CANTO  V. 


The  depopulation  of  the  Norwegian  Colonies  on  Ac 
eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  and  the  abaadoancat  «f 
intercourse  with  it  from  Europe,  in  conacqneBce  ef 
the  increase  of  the  arctic  ices,  about  the  bepnwi^  ef 
tlie  fifteenth  cenrary. 


Lauhci  od  the  gulf,  my  Ktde  Greenland  bank ! 
Bear  me  through  scenes  unutterably  dark; 
Scenes  with  the  mystery  of  Nature  seal'd. 
Nor  till  the  day  of  doom  to  be  rcveal'd : 
What  though  the  spirits  of  die  arctic  gales 
Freeze  round  thy  prow,  or  fight  against  thy  sails, 
Safe  as  Arion,  whom  the  dolphin  bore, 
Eoamour'd  of  his  music,  to  the  shore, 


>  The  lacldeau  alladad  to  ia  thia  daaaa  ara 
oocaaioaed  the  exUaaloa  of  the  Norwagiaa 

coast  of  Groealaad.  Cnmtx  says,  that  there  ia  adiatrkt  •m  laffs 
River,  called  Pit$Huir6H,  or  the  p/acw  e/  crrewe;  wVete  St  is  be- 
lieved, that  the  Skraelliags  aad  Norwcgiaaa  foaglic  a 
which  the  latter  were  defeated.  The  aMidera  Gi 
that  the  aaae  ia  derived  froa  tha  droaastaaoa  ofthe  panias  laviai 
shot  tbeir  arrows  at  oaa  naothar  froa  opposite  baaka  ofthe 
Many  mdtrt,  or  rains  of  ancieat  baildiags,  prtadpaJly  aa[ 
have  beea  churchea,  are  fonad  aloag  the  eaast,  ttam  INalta  lay 
Cape  Farewell. 


GREENLA>D. 
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Ob  diae  adTontiiring  o'«r  an  unkoowB  maia, 

I  rave  CO  warriog  elemenn  a  ttrain 

Of  kindred  harmony :— O  lend  yonr  breach, 

Te  lempeste !  while  I  sing  this  reign  of  death, 

Utter  dark  sayings  of  the  days  of  old. 

In  parables  upon  my  harp  unfold 

Deeds  perish 'd  from  remembrance;  truth,  array'd. 

Like  heaven  by  night,  in  emblematic  shade, 

Wfien  sliines  the  horoscope,  and  star  on  star. 

By  what  they  are  not  lead  to  what  they  are; 

Atoms,  that  twinkle  in  an  infsnf s  eye. 

Are  worlds,  suns,  systems  in  th*  unbounded  sky : 

Thus  the  few  fabled  woes  my  struns  create 

Are  hieroglyphics  in  a  book  of  Fate, 

And  while  die  shadowy  symbols  I  unroll 

Imagination  reads  a  direr  scroll. 

Wake,  ye  wild  Tisions!  o'er  the  nortliem  deep, 

On  clouds  and  winds,  like  warrior-spectres  sweep; 

Show  by  what  plagues  and  hurricanes  destroy  d, 

A  breathing  realm  became  a  torpid  void. 

Hie  floods  are  raging,  and  the  gales  blow  high. 
Low  aa  a  dungeon^roof  impends  the  sky; 
Prisoners  of  hope,  between  the  clouds  and  waves. 
Six  fearless  sailors  man  yon  boat  that  brares 
Peril  redoubling  upon  peril  past : 
— From  childhood  nurselings  of  the  wayward  blast, 
Alofk  aa  o'er  a  buoyant  arch  they  go, 
Whoae  key-stone  breaks ; — as  deep  they  plunge  below ; 
Unyielding  though  the  strengtli  of  man  be  Tain ; 
Struggling  though  borne  like  surf  along  the  main  : 
In  front  a  battlement  of  rocks;  in  rear, 
Billow  on  billow  bounding ;  near,  more  near. 
They  verge  to  ruin  ;->life  and  death  depend 
On  the  next  impulse;— shrieks  and  prayers  ascend; 
When,  like  the  fish  that  mounts  on  drinling  wings^ 
Sheer  from  the  gulf  the  qjecied  vessel  springs, 
And  grounds  on  inland  ice,  beyond  the  track 
Of  hiaaiog  foam-wreaths,  whence  the  tide  roU'd  back{ 
Tliea  ere  that  tide,  returning  to  the  charge, 
Swallowa  the  wreck,  the  captives  are  at  laige. 
On  eicfaer  hand  steep  hills  obstruct  their  path ; 
Bdiind,  the  ocean  roaring  in  his  wrath, 
Mad  aa  a  Lybian  wilderness  by  night, 
With  all  its  lions  up,  in  chase  or  fight. 
The  fngicives  right  onward  shun  the  beach. 
Nor  tarry  till  the  inmost  cove  they  reach, 
Kecluded  in  the  labyrinthine  dell, 
Lake  Che  last  hollow  of  a  spiral  shell. 
There  with  the  axe  or  knife  which  haste  could  save. 
They  build  a  house;— perhaps  they  dig  a  grave : 
Of  solid  snow,  well-squared,  and  piled  in  blocks. 
Brilliant  as  hewn  from  alabaster  rocks, 
Tfaeir  palace  rises,  narrowing  to  the  roof. 
And  freexes  into  marble,  tempest-proof; 
Nighc  closing  round,  within  ito  shade  they  creep. 
And  weary  Nature  sinks  at«|once  to  sleep. 

Oh  I  could  we  walk  amidst  their  dreams,  and  see 
All  ibac  they  have  been,  are,  or  wish  to  be, 
La  Csncy's  world !— each  at  his  ovm  fire-side; 
One  greets  a  parent :  one  a  new-made  bride ; 
Another  clasps  his  babe  with  fond  embrace, 
A  amile  in  slumber  mantling  o'er  his  face; 
All  dangers  are  forgotten  in  a  kiss, 
Or  bnt  remembered  to  exalt  the  bliis. 


—One  wounded  sufferer  wakes,  with  pain  opprest ; 

Yet  are  his  thoughts  at  home  among  the  rest; 

Then  beams  his  eye,  his  heart  dilated  bums. 

Till  the  dark  vigil  to  a  vision  turns, 

That  rision  to  reality;  and  home 

Is  so  endear'd,  he  vows  no  more  to  roam. 

Ha !  suddenly  he  starts ;  with  trembling  lips. 

Salt  shower-drops,  ooring  through  the  roof  he  sips; 

Aware  that  instant,  yet  alarm'd  too  late, 

—The  sea  hath  burst  its  barrier,  fix'd  their  fate; 

Escape  impossible;  the  tempests  ui^e 

Through  the  deep  dell  the  inundating  surge ; 

Nor  waller  roof  th'  impetuous  flood  controls, 

Above,  around,  within,  the  deluge  roUa; 

He  calls  his  comrades; — ere  their  doom  be  known, 

'T  is  past ;— the  snow-house  utteriy  o'erthrovm, 

lis  inmates  vanish ;  never  to  be  found, 

Liring  or  dead,  on  habitable  ground. 

There  is  a  beauteous  hamlet  in  the  vale ; 
Green  are  the  fields  around  it;  sweetly  sail  ' 
The  twilight  shadows  o'er  the  darkening  scene. 
Earth,  air,  and  ocean,  all  alike  serene. 
Dipt  in  the  hues  of  sunset,  wreathed  in  sones. 
The  clouds  are  resting  on  their  mountain-tlirones ; 
One  peak  alone  exalts  its  glacier  crest, 
A  golden  paradise,  above  the  rest ; 
Thither  the  day  with  lingering  steps  retires. 
And  in  its  own  blue  element  expires ; 
Thus  Aaron  laid  his  gorgeous  robes  aside 
On  Boreb's  consecrated  top,  and  died. 
The  moon,  meanwhile,  o'er  ocean's  sombre  bed, 
New-risen,  a  thousand  glow-worm  lights  hath  spread ; 
From  east  to  west  the  wildfire  splendours  glance. 
And  all  the  billows  in  her  glory  dance; 
Till,  in  mid-heaven,  her  orb  might  seem  the  eye 
Of  Providence,  wide-watching  from  the  sky, 
While  nature  slumbera ;— emblem  of  His  grace, 
Whose  presence  fills  the  infinite  of  space. 

The  clouds  have  left  the  mountains;  coldly  bright. 
Their  icy  summits  shed  cerulean  light ; 
The  steep  declivities  between  assume 
A  horror  of  unfothomable  gloom  : 
The  village  sleeps; — from  house  to  house,  the  ear 
Of  yonder  sentinel  no  sound  can  hear  : 
A  maniac ; — he,  while  calmer  heads  repose, 
Takes  hb  night  round,  to  tell  the  stars  his  woes  : 
Woes,  which  his  noble  heart  to  frenzy  stung; 
— He  hath  no  bard,  and  they  remain  unsung. 
A  warrior  opce,  victorious  arms  he  bore ; 
And  bean  them  still,  although  his  ware  are  o'er; 
For 't  is  his  boast,  with  shield  and  sword  in  hand. 
To  be  the  guardian  Angel  of  the  land. 
Blark  with  what  stem  solemnity  he  stalks. 
And  to  himself  as  to  a  legion  talks; 
Now  deep  in  council  with  his  chiefs;  anon,  ^ 

He  starts  as  at  the  trumpet,  leads  them  on, 
And  wins  the  day; — his  battle-shout  alarms 
None  but  tlie  infiint  in  the  nurse's  arms; 
Soon  hush'd,  but  closer  to  her  side,  it  sleeps; 
While  he  abroad  his  watch  in  silence  keeps. 


At  every  door  he  halts,  and  brings  a  sigh. 
But  leaves  a  blessing,  when  lie  marches  by  : 
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He  itops ;  from  that  low  roof,  a  deadly  groan 

Hath  made  DBatlerable  aofruish  known ; 

A  spirit  into  eternity  hath  pass'd ; 

A  spouse,  a  fother,  there  hath  breathed  his  last. 

The  widow  and  her  little  ones  weep  not; 

In  its  excess  their  misery  is  forgot, 

One  dumb,  dark  moment;— then  from  all  their  eyes 

Rain  the  salt  tears,  and  lond  their  waitings  rise  : 

Ah!  little  think  that  family  foriom 

How  brief  the  parting; — they  shall  meet  ere  morn ! 

For  lo !  the  witness  of  their  pangs  hath  caoght 

A  sight  that  startles  madness  into  thought ; 

Back  from  their  gate  unconsciously  he  reels;  • 

A  resurrection  of  his  soul  he  feels; 

There  is  a  motion  in  the  air;  his  eye 

Blinks  as  it  fear'd  the  falling  of  the  sky. 

The  splendid  peak  of  adamantine  ice, 

At  sun-set  like  an  earthly  paradise, 

And  in  the  moon  of  such  empyrean  hue. 

It  seem'd  to  bring  the  unseen  world  lo  view ; 

— That   splendid    peak,    the    Power    (which    to    the 

spheres 
Had  piled  its  turrets  through  a  thousand  years). 
Touches,  as  lightly  as  the  passing  wind. 
And  the  huge  mass,  o'erbalanced,  undermined. 
And  dislocated  from  its  base  of  snow. 
Slides  down  the  slope,  majestically  dow. 
Till  o'er  the  precipice,  down  headlong  sent, 
And  in  ten  thousand,  thousand  spangles  rent, 
It  piles  a  hill  where  spread  a  vale  before : 
•^From  rock  to  rock  the  echoes  round  the  shore. 
Tell  with  their  deep  artillery  ilie  fate 
Of  the  whole  village  crusb'd  beneath  its  weight. 
—The  sleepers  wake, — their  homes  in  ruins  hurl'd, — 
They  wake— from  death  into  another  world. 
The  gazing  maniac,  palsied  into  stone, 
Amidst  the  wreck  of  ice,  surrives  alone; 
A  sudden  interval  of  reason  gleams. 
Steady  and  clear,  amidst  his  wilderiag  dreams. 
But  shows  reality  in  such  a  shape, 
'T  were  rapture  back  to  frenxy  to  escape. 
Again  the  clouds  of  desolation  roll. 
Blotting  all  old  remembrance  from  his  soul ; 
Whate'er  his  sorrows  or  his  joys  have  been. 
His  spirit  grows  embodied  through  this  scene ; 
With  eyes  of  agony,  and  clenching  hands, 
Fix'd  in  recoil,  a  frozen  form  he  stands. 
And  smit  with  wonder  at  his  people's  doom, 
Becomes  ^the  monument  upon  their  tomb. 

Behold  a  scene,  magnificent  and  new ; 
Nor  land  nor  water  meet  tli*  excursive  view; 
The  round  horizon  girds  one  froied  plain. 
The  mighty  tombstone  of  the  buried  main, 
Where  dark,  and  silent,  and  nnfelt  to  flow, 
A  dead  sea  sleeps  with  all  its  tribes  below. 
But  heaven  is  still  itself;  the  deep  blue  sky 
Cbmes  down  with  smiles  to  meet  the  glancing  eye. 
Though  if  a  keener  sight  its  bound  would  trace, 
The  arch  recedes  through  everlasting  space. 
The  sun,  in  morning  glory,  mounts  his  throne, 
Mor  shines  he  here  in  solitude  unknown; 
North,  south,  and  west,  by  dogs  or  rein-deer  drawn, 
drecring  sledges  cross  the  unbroken  lawn. 
And  bring,  from  bays  and  forelands  round  the  coast. 
Youth,  beauty,  valour,  Greenland's  proudest  boast, 


Who  thus,  in  winter's  long  and  social  reign. 
Hold  feasts  and  tournaments  npon  the  main. 
When,  built  of  solid  floods,  hit  bridge  extends 
A  highway  o'er  the  gnif  lo  meeting  Mends, 
Whom  rocks  impassable,  or  winds  and  tide« 
Fickle  and  false,  in  summer  months  divide. 

The  scene  runs  round  vrith  motion,  rings  with  mink, 
— No  happier  spot  upon  the  peopled  earth  ; 
The  drifted  snow  to  dnst  the  travellers  beat, 
Th'  uneven  ice  is  flint  beneath  their  feet. 
Here  tents,  a  gay  encampment,  rite  aronnd. 
Where  music,  song,  and  revelry  resound  ; 
There  the  blue  smoke  upwreathet  a  hundred  ^res. 
Where  humbler  groupes  have  lit  their  pine-wood  firei 
Ere  long  they  quit  the  tables ;  knights  and  dames 
Lead  the  blithe  multitude  to  boisterous  games. 
Bears,  wolves,  and  lynxes  yonder  head  the  chane ; 
Here  start  the  harnets'd  rein-deer  in  the  race ; 
Borne  without  wheels,  a  flight  of  rival  cars 
Track  the  ice-firmament,  like  shooting  stars^ 
Right  to  the  goal,  convei^ing  as  they  run. 
They  dwindle  through  the  dbtance  into  one. 
Where  smoother  waves  have  form'd  a  tea  of  glast, 
W^ith  pantomimic  change  the  skaiters  past ; 
Now  toil  like  ships  'gainst  wind  and  stream ;  dien  wbeH 
Like  flames  blown  suddenly  asunder ;  red 
Like  drunkards ;  then  dispersed  in  tangents  wide. 
Away  with  spedd  invisible  they  glide. 
Peace,  in  their  hearts,  death -weapons  in  their  bnods, 
Fierce  in  mock-battle  meet  fraternal  bands. 
Whom  the  same  chiefs  erewhile  to  eonfliri  ledL, 
When  friends  by  friends,  by  kindred  kindred  bled. 
Here  youthful  rings  with  pipe  and  dram  adruice. 
And  foot  die  mates  of  the  giddy  dance ; 
Grey-beard  spectators,  vrith  illumined  eye, 
Lean  on  their  staves,  and  talk  of  days  gone  by; 
Children,  who  mimic  all,  from  pipe  and  dram 
To  chase  and  battle,  dream  of  years  to  con^. 
Those  years  to  come  the  young  shall  ne'er  behold ; 
The  days  gone  by  no  more  rejoice  the  old. 

ThAe  is  a  boy,  a  solitary  boy, 
Who  takes  no  part  in  all  titit  whirl  of  joy. 
Yet  in  the  speechless  transport  of  his  soul. 
He  lives,  and  moves,  and  breathes  throogliont  ike  whole: 
Bim  should  destruction  spare,  the  plot  of  earik. 
That  forms  his  play-ground,  gave  a  poet  birth. 
Who  on  the  wings  of  his  immortal  lays. 
Thine  heroes,  Greenland !  to  the  Mara  shall  raiae. 
It  must  not  be :— abruptly  from  the  show 
He  turns  his  eyes ;  his  Uioughto  are  gene  below 
To  sound  the  depths  of  ocean,  where  has  mind 
Creates  the  wonders  which  it  cannot  find. 
Listening,  as  oft  he  littent  in  a  shell 
To  the  mock  tide's  alternate  fall  and  sweU, 
He  kneels  upon  the  ice,-~inclines  his  ear. 
And  hears, — or  does  he  only  seem  to  hear? — 
A  sound,  at  though  the  Geniut  of  the  deep 
Heaved  a  long  righ,  avraking  out  of  deep. 
He  starts ;— 't  was  but  a  pulse  vrithin  hit  brain ! 
No ; — for  he  feeb  it  beat  through  every  vein  ; 
Groan  foll9wing  groan  (at  from  a  giasc't  brantt. 
Beneath  a  burying  mountain,  ill  at  nal), 
With  awe  ineffable  hit  tpirit  dirillt^ 
And  rapture  fires  hit  Mood,  vrlrile  terror  ehiUt. 
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The  keen  expwcmum  of  hk  eye  alannt 

His  mother ;  she  hath  caugUt  him  in  h«r  arias, 

And  leam'd  the  cause  ;~>that  eaose,  no  sooner  known. 

From  lip  10  iip,  o'er  many  a  league  is  flown  ^ 

Voices  to  Toiccs«  prompt  as  signals,  rise 

In  ahrieks  of  consternaiion  to  the  skies : 

Those  akies,  meanwliile,  with  gathering  darkneis  scowl ; 

Hollow  and  winterly  the  bleak  winds  howl. 

— From  mom  till  noon  had  ether  smiled  serene, 

SaTe  one  black-belled  cloud,  far  eastward  seen. 

Like  a  snow-mountain;— there  in  ambush  lay 

Th'  undreaded  tempest,  panting  for  his  prey : 

That  cloud  by  stealth  hath  throngh  the  welkin  spread. 

And  hangs  in  meteor-twilight  OTer-head ; 

▲t  foot,  beneath  the  adamantine  floor. 

Loose  in  their  prison-liouse  the  surges'roar : 

To  every  eye,  ear,  heart,  the  alarm  is  given, 

And  landward  crowds  (like  flocks  of  sea-fowl  driTca, 

When  atonns  are  on  the  wing),  in  wild  affright. 

On  foot,  in  sledges,  uige  their  panic  flight, 

In  hope  the  refuge  of  the  shore  to  gain 

Ere  the  disruption  of  the  struggling  main, 

Foretold  by  many  a  stroke,  like  lightning  sent 

In  thunder,  through  th'  unstable  continent, 

Which  now,  elastic  on  the  swell  below. 

Rolls  bif  h  in  undulation  to  and  fro. 

Men,  rein-deer,  dogs,  the  giddy  impulse  leel, 

And  jostling  headlong,  back  and  forward  reel : 

While  snow,  sleet,  hail,  or  whirling  gusu  of  wind. 

Exhaust,  bewilder,  stop  the  breath,  and  blind. 

All  is  dismay  and  uproar;  some  have  found 

Death  for  deliverance,  as  ihey  leap'd  on  ground, 

Swept  back  into  the  flood ;— but  hope  is  vain : 

Ere  half  the  fugitives  the  beach  can  gain. 

The  fix  d  ice,  severing  from  the  shore,  with  shocks 

Of  earthquake  violence,  hounds  against  the  rocks ; 

Then  soddenly,  while  on  the  verge  they  stand, 

The  whole  recoils  for  ever  from  the  land. 

And  leaTcs  a  gulf  of  foam  along  the  shors, 

In  which  whoever  plunge  are  seen  no  more. 

Ocean,  meanwhile,  abroad  hatli  burst  the  roof 
That  sepolchred  bis  waves ;  he  bounds  aloof. 
In  boiling  cataracts,  as  volcanoes  spout 
Their  Serj  fountains,  gush  the  waters  out ; 
The  frame  of  ice,  with  dire  explosion  rends, 
And  down  th*  abyis  the  mingled  crowd  descends. 
Heaven !  from  this  closing  horror  hide  thy  lights 
Cast  thy  thick  mantle  o'<v  it,  gracious  Night ! 
These  screams  of  mothers  with  their  infantt  lost. 
These  groans  of  agony  from  wretches,  lost 
On  rocks  and  whirlpools— in  thy  storms  be  drown'd,. 
The  crash  of  mountain-ice  to  atoms  ground. 
And  rage  of  elemeals!— while  winds,  thai  yell 
Like  demons,  peal  the  universal  knell. 
The  shrouding  waves  around  their  limbs  sliall  spread, 
•  And  Darknew  be  the  burier  of  the  dead.* 
Their  pangs  are  o'er :— at  mom  the  tempests  cease. 
And  the  freed  ocean  rolls  himself  to  peace  ; 
Broad  to  the  sun  his  heaving  breaM  expands, 
He  holds  his  mirror  to  a  hundred  lands ; 
^'hile  cheering  gales  pursue  tlic  eager  chase 
Of  billows  round  immeasurable  q>ace.' 

'  TW  priacipal  pheoooieas  described  (o  thU  dlarnption  of  no 
i»n«aM  •  braadih  of  ks,  at*  tatradaced  on  tbs  Mihorhy  of  an 
■■theatic  Mmiire  of  •  joonoy  oa  thigm  sloaf  lbs  cMtt  of , 


Where  are  the  multitudes  of  yesterday  ? 
At  mom  they  came ;  at  eve  they  pass'd  away. 
Tet  some  survive ; — yon  castellated  pile 
Floats  on  the  surges,  like  a  fairy  ide ; 
Pre-eminent  upon  its  peak,  behold. 
With  walls  of  amethyst  and  roofs  of  gold. 
The  semblance  of  a  city ;  towers  and  spires 
Glance  in  the  firmament  with  opal  fires; 
Prone  from  those  heights  pellucid  fountains  flow 
O'er  pearly  meads,  through  emerald  vales  below. 
No  loTclier  pageant  moves  beneath  the  sky,' 
Nor  one  so  mournful  to  the  nearer  eye ; 
Here,  when  tlie  bitterness  of  death  had  pass'd 
O'er  others,  with  their  sledge  and  rein-deer  cast. 
Five  wretched  ones,  in  dumb  despondence  wait 
The  lingering  iisue  of  a  nameless  fate ; 
A  bridal  party : — mark  yon  reverend  sage 
In  the  brown  vigour  of  autumnal  age ; 
His  daughter  in  her  prime ;  the  youth,  who  won 
Her  loTe  by  miracles  of  prowess  done ; 
With  these,  two  meet  companions  of  their  joy. 
Her  younger  sister,  and  a  gallant  boy, 
Who  hoped,  like  Aiia,  a  gentle  heart  to  gain 
By  valorous  enterprise  on  land  or  main. 
— These,  when  the  ocean-pavement  fail'd  their  feet, 

I  Sought  on  a  glacier's  crags  a  safe  retreat. 
But  in  the  shock,  from  its  foundation  torn. 
That  mass  is  slowly  o'er  the  waters  borne. 
An  ice*berg  !^on  whose  recge  all  day  they  stand, 
And  eye  the  blank  horixon's  ring  for  land. 
All  night  around  a  dismal  flame  they  weep ; 
Their  sledge,  by  piecemeal,  lights  the  hoary  deep. 
Horn  brings  no  comfort ;  at  her  dawn  expire 
The  latest  embers  of  their  latest  fire ; 
For  warmth  and  food  the  patient  reindeer  bleeds, 
Happier  in  death  than  those  he  warms  and  feeds. 
— How  long,  by  that  precarious  raft  upbuoy'd 
They  blindly  drifted  on  a  shoreless  void ; 
How  long  they  suffered,  or  how  soon  they  found 
Rest  in  the  gulf,  or  peace  on  liring  ground  : 
— Whether,  by  hunger,  cold,  and  grief  consumed, 
They  perisli'd  miserably — and  unentomb'd 
(  While  on  that  frigid  bier  their  corses  lay). 
Became  the  sea-fowl's  or  the  sea-bear's  prey ; 
— TVhether  the  wasting  mound,  by  swift  degrees, 
Exhaled  in  mist  and  ranish'd  from  the  seas, 
While  they,  too  weak  to  struggle  even  in  death, 
Lockd  in  each  others  arms  resigned  their  breath, 
And  their  white  skeletons,  beneath  the  wave, 
Lie  intertwined  in  one  sepulchral  cave : 
— Or  meeting  some  Norwegian  bark  at  sea, 
They  deemed  its  deck  a  world  of  liberty; 


Labrador,  by  two  Moravlaa  nUMloDarlct  oad  0  Baoiber  of  £•- 
qaimaax,  in  tbe  year  1711.  Tbe  flnl  Incident  to  this  Canto  ibe 
deaimction  of  the  •■ow-hooie,  la  partly  borrowed  from  tbe  sane 
rvcord. 

*  Tbe  lee^heryi,  both  txad  and  floatlag,  pretent  the  noat  fan" 
taitic  and  nio|piificent  fbrna,  which  an  active  inaslaatlon  nuy 
eatily  oonrert  into  landtcapo-acenery.  Cramtz  sayt,  that  aome  of 
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nai«l  window*  ;  olbera  like  caitlea,  with  aqoare  and  apiral  tar- 
reu.  A  third  claaa  aaanme  the  appearance  of  aliipa  In  fntl  aall,  to 
which  pilot*  have  oocaaionally  gone  oal,  for  tbe  parpoae  of  con- 
docting  theiB  into  harbour ;  auny  again  reaenble  large  Uland*. 
wiib  bill  and  dale,  a*  well  a*  Tllta(^.  and  even  citlea,  baiU  npon 
1)10  marBln  of  the  tea.  Two  of  the*e  atood  for  many  year*  la 
!)!«<»  JUiT,  wkUh  the  Dutch  whalvra  called  Amaterdnm  and 
Hr.arl«ni. 


— 0(r  sunward  sailing,  on  green  Erin^s  sod, 

They^kneel'd  and  worsliippM  a  delivering  G<xl, 

Where  yet  the  blood  they  brought  from  Greenland  runs 

Among  the  noblest  of  our  sisters*  sons 

— Is  all  unknown ; — their  ice-berg  disappears 

Amidst  the  flood  of  nnretoming  years. 

Ages  are  fledf  and  Greenland's  hour  draws  nigh; 
Seal'd  is  the  judgment;  all  her  raee  must  die; 
Commerce  fomkes  th'  nnvoyageable  seas. 
That  year  by  year  with  keener  rigour  freeze ; 
Th'  embargoed  waves  in  narrower  channels  roll 
To  blue  Spttz1>ergen  and  the  utmost  pole; 
A  hundred  colonies,  erewhile  that  hy 
On  the  green  marge  of  many  a  shelter'd  bay, 
Lapse  to  the  wilderness;  their  tenants  tlirong 
Where  streams  in  summer,  turbulent  and  strong. 
With  molten  ice  from  inland  Alps  supplied. 
Hold  free  communion  with  the  breathing  tide^ 
That  from  the  heart  of  ocean  sends  the  flood 
Of  living  water  round  the  world,  like  blood; 
But  Greenland's  putse  shall  slow  and  slower  beat^ 
Till  the  last  spark  of  genial  warmth  retreat, 
And,  like  a  palsied  limb  of  Pfature's  frame, 
Greenland  be  nothing  but  a  place  and  name. 
That  crisis  comes ;  the  wafted  fuel  fails ;  * 
The  cattle  perish;  famine  long  prevails; 
With  torpid  sloth,  inteuser  seasons  bind 
The  strength  of  muscle  andlhe  spring  of  mind ; 
Man  droops,  his  spirits  waste,  his  powers  decay, 
— His  generation  soon  shall  pass  away. 

At  moonless  midnight,  on  this  naked  coast, 
How  beautiful  in  heaven  the  starry  host! 
With  lambent  brilliance  o'^cr  these  cloister-walfs. 
Slant  from  the  firmament  a  meteor  falls; 
A  steadier  flame  from  yonder  beacon  streams, 
To  light  the  vessel,  seen  in  golden  dreams 
By  many  a  pining  wretch,  whose  slumbers  feigir 
Tlie  bliss  for  which  he  looks  at  mom  in  vain. 
Two  years  are  gone,  and  half  expired  a  third 
(The  nation's  heart  is  sick  with  hope  deferred), 
Since  last  for  Europe  sail'd  a  Greenland  prow^ 
Her  whole  marine, — so  shorn  is  Greenland  now, 
Though  once,  like  clouds  in  ether  unconfined, 
Her  naval  wings  were  spread  to  every  wind. 
The  monk,  who  sits  the  weary  hours  to  count, 
In  the  lone  block-house,  on  the  beacon  mount. 
Watching  the  east,  beholds  the  morning  star 
Eclipsed  at  rising  o'er  the  waves  afar. 
As  if,  for  so  would  fond  expectance  think, 
A  sail  had  cross'd  it  on  the  horizon's  brink. 
His  fervent  soul,  in  ecstacy  outdrawn, 
Glows  with  the  shadows  kindling  through  the  dawn. 
Till  every  bird  that  flashes  through  the  brine 
Appears  an  arm'd  and  gallant  brigantine ; 

'  Graeplaiid  hM  beea  sapplleil  wilb  fael,  froia  tin*  imaieniortal, 
btoiiflibt  hy  the  tide  from  the  norlhero  Aom%  of  Asia,  and  otber 
reRioas.  probably  eran  froai  CallCorala,  aod  tho  coast  of  Aiberica 
towardt  Bebriag'a  SiralU.  Tbii  aaottal  provUioa,  however,  bat 
ffradaally  bora  dacraailns  for  acme  yuan  past  (beiag  partly  fatar- 
cepied  by  the  aocunolation  of  loe),  oa  ihe  tboret  of  wtodem  Groen- 
load  towards  Davii'i  Simit*.  Sbonid  it  fail  allogelbar,  that  coaatry 
(like  tho  east)  aiutt  beooaie  aalDbabitable  ;  as  tho  aatlTM  them- 
aoivea  employ  wood  Is  the  ooastroctloa  of  their  honsct,  their  boats, 
and  their  implemoats  of  fisbiaf,  baatiaff,  aad  shoolias,  aad  could 
aot  Had  aay  adoqaaia  •abetliaiA  for  it  at  horn*. 


And  every  sound  along  the  air  that  comes, 
The  voice  of  clarions  and  the  roll  of  drums. 
— T  is  she !  't  is  she !  the  well-known  keel  at  latt, 
With  Greenland's  banner  streaming  at  the  mast; 
The  fuU-«woln  sails,  the  spring-tide,  and  die  breeie, 
Waft  on  her  way  the  pilgrim  of  the  seal. 
The  monks  at  matins  issuing  from  their  cells, 
Spread  the  glad  tidings ;  while  their  convent-bdk 
Wake  town  and  country,  sea  and  shore,  to  bliss 
Unknown  for  years  on  any  mom  but  this. 
Men,  women,  children  throng  the  joyous  strand. 
Whose  mob  of  moving  shadows  o'er  the  sand 
Lengthen  to  giants,  while  the  hovering  sun 
Lights  up  a  thousand  radiant  points  from  one. 
The  pilots  launch  their  boats : — a  race!  a  race! 
The  strife  of  oars  is  seen  in  every  face; 
Arm  against  arm  puts  forth  its  might  to  reach. 
And  guide,  the  welcome  stranger  to  the  bach. 
— Shouts  from  the  shore,  the  clifls,  the  boati,  atiie,- 
No  voice,  no  signal  from  the  ship  replies ; 
Nor  on  the  deck,  the  yards,  the  bow,  the  stem, 
Can  keenest  eye  a  human  form  discern. 
Oh !  that  those  eyes  were  open'd,  there  to  aee, 
How,  in  serene  and  dnsadhil  majesty. 
Sits  the  destroying  Angel  at  the  helm! 
— He,  who  hath  lately  march'd  from  rei*m  to  Rsla, 
And  from  the  palace  to  the  peasant's  shed, 
Made  all  theliring  kindred  to  the  dead  : 
Nor  man  alone,  dumb  nature  felt  his  wrath, 
Drought,  mildew,  murrain,  strew'd  his  camafe-pxlki 
Harvest  and  vintage  cast  their  timeless  (rait, 
Forests  before  him  withei'd  from  the  rooL 
To  Greenland  now,  with  unexhausted  power. 
He  cbmes  commission'd ;  and  in  evil  boor 
Propitious  elements  prepare  his  way; 
His  day  of  landing  is  a  festal  day. 


A  boat  arrives; — to  thoae  who  scale  the  deck, 
Of  life  appears  but  one  disastrous  wreck; 
Fall'n  from  the  radder,  which  he  fiiin  had  grs»p'«Ii 
Rut  stronger  Death  his  wrestling  hold  uncla^'d, 
The  film  of  darkness  freezing  o'er  his  eyes, 
A  lukewarm  corpse,  the  brave  commander  liei; 
Survivor  sole  of  all  his  buried  crew. 
Whom  one  by  one  the  rife  contagion  slew, 
Just  when  the  cliffs  of  Greenland  cheer'd  hisnfH 
Even  from  their  pinnacle  his  soul  took  fligbt 
Chill 'd  at  the  spectacle,  the  pilots  gase 
One  on  another,  lost  in  btank  amaze; 
But  from  approaching  boats,  when  rivals  diroiif. 
They  seize  the  helm,  in  silence  steer  alon^, 
And  cast  their  anchor,  'midst  exulting  cries, 
That  make  the  rocks  the  echoes  of  the  skies, 
Till  the  mysterious  signs  of  woes  to  come, 
Circled  by  whispers,  strike  the  uproar  dumb. 
Rumour  aflirms,  that  by  some  heinous  spell 
Of  Lapland  witches,  crew  and  captain  fell; 
None  guess  the  secret  of  perfidious  late. 
Which  all  shall  know  too  soon,— yet  knew  loo  hit 

The  monks,  who  claim  the  ship,  divide  the  ««» 
Of  food  and  raiment,  at  their  convent-doon. 
—A  mother,  hastening  to  her  choeriess  ihed, 
Breaks  to  her  little  ones  untasied  bread: 
Clamorous  as  nestling  birds,  the  hungry  baad 
Receive  a  mortal  portion  at  her  hand : 
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;  On  each  would  equal  love  the  heic  eoafer, 
Each  by  distinct  affection  dear  to  her ; 

I  One  the  fint  pledge  that  to  her  spouse  she  gave, 

I  And  one  unborn  till  he  was  in  his  graTe; 

I  Tfaii  was  his  darling,  that  to  her  most  kind; 
A  fifth  was  once  a  twin^  the  sixih  is  blind  : 
In  eurh  she  lires;— in  each  by  turns  she  dies; 
Smiiien  by  pestilence  before  her  eyes, 
Thrae  days  and  all  are  slain ;— the  beaTiasl  doom 
b  hers;  their  ice-borr'd  cottage  is  their  tomb. 
—The  wretch,  whose  Kmbs  are  impotent  with  cold. 
Id  the  warm  comfort  of  a  mande  roU'd, 
Lies  down  to  slumber  on  his  soul's  desire; 

:  Bat  wakes  at  mom,  as  wrapt  in  flames  of  fire; 
Not  Hercules,  when  from  his  breast  he  lore 
The  cloke  enrenom'd  with  the  Genlaur^s  gore, 
Felt  sharper  pangs  than  he,  who,  mad  with  rage, 
Dires  in  the  gulf,  or  rolls  in  soow  t  assuago 
His  quenchless  agony;  the  nutkliog  dart 
Wiihin  him  bums  tHl  it  consumes  his  heart 
From  vale  to  Tale  th'  affrighted  rictims  fly, 
But  catch  or  give  the  plague  with  erery  sigh; 
A  touch  contaminates  the  purest  reins, 
Till  die  Black  Death  through  all  the  region  reigns. » 

Gomes  there  no  ship  again  to  Greenland's  shore? 
There  comes  another  : — there  shall  come  no  more; 
Nor  this  shall  reach  an  haven :—  What  are  these 
Stupendous  moouroenis  upon  the  seasT 
Works  of  Omnipotence,  in  wondrous  forms, 
ImmoTeable  as  mountains  in  the  storms  ? 
Far  as  Imagination's  eye  can  roll. 
One  range  of  Alpine  glaciers  to  the  pole 
Flanks  the  whole  eastern  coast;  and  branching  wide^ 
,  Arches  o'er  many  a  league  th'  indignant  tide, 
That  works  and  frets,  with  unavailing  flow. 
To  mine  a  passage  to  the  beach  below; 
Tlience  from  its  neck  that  winier-yoke  to  rend, 
And  down  the  gulf  the  crashing  fragments  send. 
There  lies  a  vessel  in  this  realm  of  frost. 
Not  wrecked,  nor  stranded,  yet  for  ever  lost; 
Its  keel  embedded  in  the  solid  mass; 
Its  glistening  sails  appear  expanded  glass; 
The  transverse  ropes  with  pearls  enormous  strung. 
The  yards  with  icicles  grotesquely  hung. 
Wrapt  in  the  topmast  shrouds  there  rests  a  boy. 
His  old  sea-faring  father^s  only  joy ; 
^pmng  from  a  race  of  rovers,  ocean-born, 
Nursed  at  the  helm,  be  trod  dry-land  with  scora; 
Through  fourscore  years  from  port  to  port  he  veer'd. 
Quicksand,  nor  rock,  nor  foe,  nor  tempest  fear'd ; 
Now  cast  ashore,  though  like  a  hulk  he  lie, 
Uis  son  at  sea  is  ever  in  his  eye. 
And  his  prophetic  thought,  from  age  to  age, 
flsieems  the  waves  his  offspring's  heritage : 
He  ne'er  shall  know,  in  his  Norwegian  cot, 
llow  brief  that  son's  career,  how  strange  his  lot; 
Writhed  round  the  mast,  and  sepulchred  in  air. 
Him  shall  no  worm  devour,  no  vulture  tear; 
Congeal'd  to  adamant  his  frame  shall  last. 
Though  empires  change,  till  time  and  tide  be  past. 

*  Thedepep«latl<mor0ld6rMBlaB<i  h  aappoMd  10  Imt*  b«ea 
i:TMlly  Meatorscad  by  tho  loUwlacCiMi  of  th*  pisfse.  which,  aador 
the  BBmn  of  the  BtaeJk  Dtath,  inade  dreadful  havec  throagboet  En- 
rope  toward*  the  dote  of  the  fosrioeaih  oeelary.    . 


On  deck,  in  groupes  embracing  as  they  died. 
Singly,  erect,  or  slumbering  side  by  side. 
Behold  the  crew!— They  sail'd,  with  hope  elale, 
For  eastern  Greenland;  till,  ensnared  by  fate. 
In  toils  that  mocked  their  ulmoat  strcagth  and  skill. 
They  felt,  as  by  a  charm,  their  ship  stand  still; 
The  madness  of  the  wildest  gale  tliat  blows. 
Were  mercy  to  that  shudder  of  repose. 
When  withering  horror  struck  from  heart  to  heart 
The  blunt  rebound  of  Death's  benumbing  dart. 
And  each,  a  petrifaction  at  his  post. 
Looked  on  yon  father,  and  gave  up  the  ghost  ;i 
He  meekly  kneeling,  with  his  hands  upraised, 
His  beard  of  driven  snow,  eyes  fix'd  and  glazed. 
Alone  among  the  dead  shall  yet  survive, 
— Th'  imperishable  dead  that  seem  alive; 
— Th*  immorul  dead,  whose  spirits,  breaking  free. 
Bore  his  last  words  into  eternity. 
While  with  a  seraph's  zeal,  a  Christian's  love. 
Till  his  tongue  fail'd,  he  spoke  of  Joys  above. 
Now  motionless,  amidst  the  icy  air. 
He  breathes  from  marble  lips  unulter'd  prayer. 
The  clouds  condensed,  with  dark,  unbroken  hue 
Of  stormy  purple,  overhang  his  view. 
Save  in  the  west,  to  which  he  strains  his  sight, 
One  golden  streak,  that  grows  intensely  bright. 
Till  thence  th'  emeiging  sun,  with  lightning  blaze. 
Pours  the  whole  quiver  of  his  arrowy  rays; 
The  smitten  rocks  to  insunt  diamond  turn, 
And  round  th'  expiring  saint  such  visions  burn. 
As  if  the  gates  of  Paradise  were  thrown 

Wide  open  to  receive  his  soul ; 't  is  flown  I 

The  glory  vanishes,  and  over  all 

Gmmerian  darkness  spreads  her  funeral  pall. 

Mora  shall  return,  and  noon,  and  eve,  and  night 
Meet  here  with  interchanging  shade  and  light; 
But  from  this  bark  no  timber  shall  decay, 
Of  these  cold  forms  no  feature  pass  away ; 
Perennial  ice  around  th'  encrusted  bow, 
The  peopled  deck,  and  full-rigg  d  mastt  shall  grow. 
Till  from  the  sun  himself  the  whole  be  hid, 
Or  spied  beneath  a  crystal  pyramid ; 
As  in  pure  amber,  with  divergent  lines, 
A  rugged  shell  emboso'd  with  sea-weed  shines. 
From  age  to  age  increased  with  annual  snow. 
This  new  Mont  Blane  among  the  clouds  may  glow. 
Whose  conic  peak,  that  earliest  greets  the  dawn , 
And  hitcst  from  the  sun's  simt  eye  withdrawn, 
Shall  from  the  zenith,  through  incumbent  gloom, 
Bum  like  a  lamp  upon  this  naval  tomb. 
But  when  th'  archangel's  trumpet  sounds  on  high. 
The  pile  shall  burst  to  atoms  through  the  sky, 
And  leave  iU  dead,  upsUrting,  at  the  call, 
Naked  and  pale,  before  the  Judge  of  all. 

Once  more  to  Greenland's  long-forsaken  beacli. 
Which  foot  of  man  again  shall  never  reach, 

>  The  DamUk  Ckromleie  teyi,  thai  Ae  Graeniaed  ooioeitu  ware 
tribaury  to  the  kiag*  of  Norway  from  the  year  ioj3  ;  aooe  after 
which  they  embraced  ChrUtiaeity.  In  iU  oiore  floarUhins  period 
thh  proTince  U  iiaied  to  have  been  diTided  iato  a  haadred  pa- 
rithea,  aoder  the  aaperintaBdenoa  of  a  biahop.  From  iiao  to  i4»»» 
the  anocaaciOB  of  aereoteea  biahopa  la  reoordad.  In  the  laat-men- 
tlooed  year,  Andnw,  ordelaed  biahop  of  Greealaod  by  AaklO, 
arcbbiabop  of  Dr«nih«iB.  aalled  foT  biadiooeae.  but  i«belher  he 
arrired  ihere,  or  waa  ceat  away,  w»»  nerer  known.  To  hia  Ima- 
gined ble  ibla  epiaode  allodaa. 
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Imagioatioii  wings  her  flij^bt,  explores 

The  inarch  of  Pestilence  along  the  shores* 

And  sees  how  Famine  in  his  steps  hath  paced. 

While  Winter  laid  the  soil  for  erer  waste. 

Dwellings  are  heaps  of  fall'n  or  falling  stones, 

The  charbel-houses  of  nnhuried  bones, 

On  which  obscene  and  prowling  monsters  fed, 

But  with  the  ravin  in  their  jaws  fell  dead. 

Thus  while  Destruction,  blasting  youth  and  age, 

Raged  till  it  wanted  yictims  for  its  rage  j 

Love,  the  last  feeling  that  from  life  rttires. 

Blew  the  faint  sparks  of  his  unfuell'd  fires. 

In  the  cold  snnsliine  of  yon  narrow  dell 

Affection  lingers;— lAerv  two  lovers  dwell, 

Greenland's  whole  fomily ;  nor  long  forlorn. 

There  comes  a  visitant;  a  babe  is  bom. 

O'er  his  meek  helplessness  the  parents  smiled ; 

'T  was  Hope — for  Hope  is  eveiy  mother's  child : 

Then  seem'd  they,  in  that  world  of  solitude, 

The  Eve  and  Adam  of  a  race  renew'd. 

Brief  happiness!  too  perilous  to  last ; 

The  moon  hath  wax'd  and  waned,  and  all  is  past: 

Behold  the  end : — one  morn,  athwart  the  wall. 

They  mark'd  the  shadow  of  a  rein-deer  foil. 

Bounding  in  tameless  freedom  o'er  the  snow : 

The  father  track'd  him,  and  with  fatal  bow 

Smote  down  the  victim ;  but  before  his  eyes, 

A  rabid  she-bear  pounced  upon  the  priie ; 

A  shaft  into  the  spoiler's  flank  he  sent. 

She  tum'd  in  wrath,  and  limb  from  limb  had  rent 

The  hunter ;  but  his  dagger's  plunging  steel. 

With  riven  bosom,  made  the  monster  reel ; 

Unvanquish'd,  both  to  closer  combat  flew, 

AMailants  each,  tiH  each  the  other  slew ; 

Mingling  their  blood  from  mutual  wounds,  they  lay 

Slretch'd  on  the  carcass  of  their  antler'd  prey. 


Meanwhile  his  partner  waits,  her  heart  at  res^ 
No  burthen  but  her  infant  on  her  breast: 
With  him  sba  slumbers*  or  with  him  she  plajs. 
And  telU  him  all  her  dreams  of  future  dx^ 
Asks  him  a  thousand  questions,  feigns  replies. 
And  reads  whaie'er  she  wishes  in  his  eyes. 
— Red  evening  comes;  bo  husband's  shadow  hSh, 
Where  fell  the  rein-deer'a  o'er  the  latticed  walls: 
'T  is  night;  no  footstep  sounds  towards  her  door; 
The  day  returns, — but  he  returns  no  more. 
In  frensy  forth  she  sallies ;  and  with  cries. 
To  which  no  voice  except  her  own  replies 
In  frightful  echoes,  starting  all  around, 
Where  human  voice  a^in  shall  never  sound. 
She  seeks  him,  finds  him  not;  some  angd-gnide 
In  mercy  turns  her  from  the  corpse  aside  ; 
Perhaps  his  own  freed  spirit,  lingering  near. 
Who  waits  to  waft  her  to  a  happier  sphere. 
But  leads  her  first,  at  evening,  to  their  cot. 
Where  lies  the  little  one,  all  day  forgot ; 
Imparadised  in  sleep  she  finds  htm  there. 
Kisses  his  cheek,  and  breatlica  a  mother's  prayer. 
Three  days  she  languishes,  nor  can  she  shed 
One  tear,  between  the  living  and  the  dead ; 
Wlien  her  lost  spouse  comes  o'er  the  widow's  thought. 
The  pangs  of  memory  are  to  madness  wrought ; 
But  when  her  suckling^s  eager  lips  are  felt. 
Her  heart  would  fain— but  oh !  it  cannot— melt; 
At  length  it  breaks,  while  on  her  lap  lie  lies, 
Witli  baby  wonder  gaxing  in  her  eyes. 
Poor  oq>han !  mine  is  not  a  hand  to  trace 
Thy  little  story,  last  of  all  thy  race ! 
Not  long  thy  sufferings;  cold  and  colder  grown. 
The  arms  that  clasp  thee  chill  thy  limbs  to  stone. 
— T  is  done: — from  Greenland's  coast,  the  Utmt  sigh 
Bora  infant  innocence  beyond  the  sky. 
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^ottfijs  of  Zitux. 


PREFACE. 


Irr  the  foHowing  Imitations  of  portions  of  the  true  •  Sengs 
of  Zion^n  the  author  pretends  not  to  have  succeeded 
better  than  any  that  have  gone  before  him ;  but,  having 
followed  in  the  track  of  none,  he  would  venture  to 
hope,  that,  by  avoiding  the  rugged  literality  of  some, 
and  the  diffusive  paraphrases  of  others,  he  may,  in 
a  few  instances,  have  approached  nearer  than  either  of 
them  have  generally  done,  to  the  ideal  model  of  what 
devotional  poems,  in  a  modem  tongue,  grounded  upon 
the  subjects  of  ancient  psalms,  yet  suited  for  Christian 
edification,  ought  to  be.  Beyond  this  he  dare  not  say 
more  than  that  whatever  symptoms  of  feebleness  or 
bad  taste  may  be  betrayed  in  the  execution  of  these 
pieces,  he  offers  not  to  the  public  the  premature  fruits 
of  idleuess  or  haste.  So  far  as  he  recollects,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  do  his  best,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  has 
never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  ambitions  ornament  to  sim- 
plicity, clearness  and  force  of  thought  and  expression. 
If,  in  the  event,  it  shall  be  found  tiiat  he  has  added  a 


t 


little  to  the  small  national  stock  of  «  psalms  and 
and  spiritual  songs,«  in  which  piety  speaks  the 
of  poetry,  and  poetry  the  language  of  jnapir^ion, 
tnisis  that  he  will  be  humbly  coBtcnlad  and 
thankful. 
SHBrriiLD,  M4ty  at,  iSas. 


he: 


PSALM  I. 

Tbrice  happy  he,  who  shuns  the  way 
That  leads  ungodly  men  astray ; 
Who  fears  to  stand  where  sinners  meet. 
Nor  with  the  scorner  takes  his  seat. 

The  law  of  God  is  his  delight ; 

That  cloud  by  day,  that  fire  by  night, 

Shall  be  his  comfort  in  distress. 

And  guide  him  through  the  wilderness. 

His  works  shall  prosper; — he  shall  he 
k  fruitful,  fair,  un withering  tree. 
That,  planted  wliere  the  river  Hows, 
Nor  drought,  nor  frosf'J'  nor  mildew  kno'vs. 
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Not  to  tiM  wkk«d ;— they  an  caaC 
Like  ebaff  apoD  the  eddying  blast : 
In  jadgflMnt  thay  tliaU  quake  for  draad. 
Nor  with  tlM  ricbieoas  Uf  I  tbeir 


For  God  Uath  spied  their  secret  path, 
And  they  shall  perish  in  his  wrath  ; 
He  loo  hath  mark'd  hb  people's  road, 
And  brings  them  to  his  own  abode. 


PSALM  III. 

Taa  Tempter  to  my  soul  hath  said, 
■  There  is  do  help  in  God  for  thee:* 

Lord,  lift  thou  up  thy  servant's  head, 
Uy  glory,  shield,  and  solaee  he. 

Thns  to  the  Lord  I  raised  my  cry : 
He  heard  me  from  his  holy  hill; 

At  his  command  the  waves  roU'd  by — 
Be  beckon'd,  and  the  winds  were  still. 

1  laid  me  down  and  slept; — I  woke-> 
Thou,  Lord,  my  spirit  didst  sustain ; 

Bright  from  the  eaat  the  morning  broke, 
Thy  comforts  rose  on  me  again. 

I  will  not  fear,  though  armed  throngs 
Compass  my  steps,  in  all  their  wrath ; 

Salvation  to  tbe  Lord  belongs, 

His  pnsence  goards  his  people's  path. 


PSALM  IV. 

No.  I. 

How  long,  ye  sons  of  men,  will  ye 
The  servant  of  the  Lord  despise, 

1>eiight  yourselves  with  vanity. 
And  tmst  in  refuges  of  lies  7 

Know  that  the  Lord  hath  set  apart 

The  godly  man  in  every  age : 
.  He  loves  a  meek  and  lowly  heart— 

His  people  are  his  heritage. 

Then  stand  in  awe,  nor  dare  to  tin : 
Commune  with  your  own  heart;  be  still; 

Tbe  Lord  reqnireth  truth  within, 
The  sacitfiiDe  of  mind  and  will. 


PSALM  IV. 

No.  a. 

Whilb  many  cry,  in  Nature's  night, 
Ah !  who  will  show  the  way  to  bliss  t 

Lord,  lift  on  ua  thy  saving  light — 
We  seek  no  other  guide  than  thiSb 

Gladness  thy  sacred  presence  brings. 
More  than  the  joyful  reaper  knows; 

Or  he  who  treads  the  grapes,  and  sings. 
While  with  new  wine  his  vat  o'erflows. 

In  peace  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep; 

Thine  arm,  O  Lord,  shall  stay  my  head ; 
Thine  angel  spread  his  tent,  and  keep 

His  midnight  wnieh  arouAd  my  bed. 


PSALM  Vlll. 

O  Loan,  our  King,  how  excellent. 

Thy  name  on  earth  is  known ! 
Thy  glory  in  the  firmament 

How  wondeif  uUy  shown  I 

Yet  are  tlae  humble  dear  to  Thee ; 

Thy  praises  are  conlcst 
By  infants  lisping  on  the  knee. 

And  sucklings  at  the  breast. 

When  I  behold  the  heavens  on  high. 

The  work  of  thy  right  hand ; 
The  moon  and  stars  amid  the  sky, 

Thy  lights  in  every  land : — 

Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou  shouldst  deign 

On  him  to  set  thy  love, 
Give  liim  on  earth  awhile  to  reign, 

Then  fill  a  throne  above? 

O  Lord,  how  excellent  diy  name! 

How  manifold  thy  ways  I 
Let  Time  thy  saving  truth  procJaim, 

Eternity  thy  praii 


PSALM  XI. 

Tbi  Lord  is  in  his  holy  place, 

And  from  his  throne  on  high 
He  looks  upon  the  human  race 

With  omnipresent  eye. 

He  proves  the  righteona,  marks  their  path ; 

In  Him  the  weak  are  strong ; 
But  violence  provokes  his  wrath. 

The  Lord  abhorreth  wrong. 

God  on  the  wicked  will  ratn  down 
Brimstone,  and  fire,  and  snares; 

The  gloom  and  csmpeat  of  his  frown 
— This  portion  shall  be  theirs. 

The  righteous  Lord  will  take  delight 

Alone  in  righteousness; 
Tlie  just  are  pleasing  in  his  sight. 

The  humble  He  will  bl< 


PSALM  lax. 

No.  1. 


Tit  glory,  Lord,  the  heavens  declare. 
The  firmament  displays  thy  skill ; 

The  changing  clouds,  the  viewless  air, 
Tempest  and  calm  thy  word  fulfil ; 

Day  nnto  day  doth  utter  speech. 

And  night  to  night  thy  knowledge  teach. 

Thongh  voice  nor  sound  inform  the  ear. 
Well-known  the  language  of  thdr  song. 

When  one  by  one  the  stars  appear, 
Led  by  tbe  silent  moon  along, 

Till  round  the  earth,  from  all  the  sky, 

Thy  beancy  beams  on  every  eye. 
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Waked  by  thy  toach,  Che  morning  tun 
Comet  like  a  bridegroom  from  hit  bower. 

And,  like  a  giant,  glad  to  run 

Hit  bright  career  with  speed  and  power ; 

— Thy  flaming  meitenger,  to  dart 

Life  through  the  depth  of  Nature's  heart. 

While  these  transporting  vitions  thine 

Along  the  patli  of  Providence, 
Glory  eternal,  joy  dirine. 

Thy  word  revealt,  trantcendiog  sense; 
— My  toul  thy  goodoets  longt  to  tee, 
Thy  love  to  man,  thy  Iotc  to  me. 


PSALM  XIX. 

No.  2. 

Tar  law  it  perfect.  Lord  of  light. 

Thy  testimonies  lure ; 
The  statutet  of  thy  realm  are  right, 

And  thy  commandments  pure. 

Holy,  inriolate  thy  fear, 

Enduring  at  thy  throne; 
Thy  judgments,  chastening  or  severe, 

Justice  and  truth  alone. 

More  prized  than  gold,— than  gold  whose  watte 

Refining  fire  expels; 
Sweeter  than  honey  to  my  taste, 

Than  honey  from  the  cellt. 

Let  these,  0  God,  my  soul  convert. 

And  make  thy  servant  wise ; 
Let  these  be  gladness  to  my  heart. 

The  day-spring  to  mine  eyes. 

By  these  may  I  be  wam'd  betimes ; 

Who  knows  the  guile  within  ? 
Lord,  save  me  from  presumptuont  crimet, 

Cleanse  me  from  secret  sin. 

So  may  Che  words  my  lips  express, 
The  thoughts  that  throng  my  mind, 

O  Lord,  my  strength  and  righteousness ! 
With  thee  acceptance  Bad. 


PSALM  XXIII. 

Thi  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  no  want  shall  I  know ; 

1  feed  in  green  pastures,  safe-folded  I  rest : 
He  leadcih  ray  soul  where  the  still  waters  flow, 

Restores  me  when  wandering,  redeems  when  opprest. 

Through  t)ie  valley  and  shadow  of  death  though  I  stray. 
Since  thou  art  my  guardian,  no  evil  I  fear; 

Thy  rod  shall  defend  me,  thy  staff  be  my  stay, 
No  harm  can  behUl,  with  my  Comforter  near. 

In  the  midst  of  affliction  my  table  is  spread; 

With  blessings  unmeasured  my  cup  runneth  o*er; 
With  perfume  and  oil  thou  anointesc  my  head ; 

Oh  what  shall  1  ask  of  thy  Providence  more  I 


Let  goodness  and  mercy,  my  bouncifal  God, 
Still  follow  my  steps  till  I  meet  thee  above; 

I  seek,— by  the  path  which  my  forafaCbert  trod 
Through  the  land  of  their  tojouni,— thy 
love. 


PSALM  XXTV. 

No.  I. 

Tai  earth  is  thine,  Jehovah, — thine 
lit  peopled  realms  and  wealthy  clores; 

Built  on  the  flood,  by  powo-  divine. 
The  wavet  are  rampult  to  the  thoras. 

But  who  thatl  reach  thine  holy  place. 
Or  who,  O  Lord,  ateend  thine  hillT 

The  pure  in  heart  tliall  tee  thy  face. 
The  perfect  man  that  doth  thy  will. 

He  who  to  bribes  hath  closed  his  hand. 

To  idols  never  bent  the  knee. 
Nor  sworn  in  folsehood, — he  shall  stand 

Redeem'd,  and  own'd,  and  kept  by  Thee. 


PSALM  XXIV. 

No.  a. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates,  and  wide 
Your  everlasting  doort  display; 

Ye  angel-guards,  like  flames  divide. 
And  give  the  King  of  Glory  way. 

Who  is  the  King  of  Glory?— He, 
The  Lord  Omnipotent  to  save. 

Whose  own  right-arm  in  rictory 
Led  captive  Death,  and  tpoird  the  gnrre. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates,  and  high 
Your  everlasting  portals  heave  ; 

Welcome  the  King  of  Glory  nigh — 
Him  let  the  heaven  of  heavent  receive. 

Who  is  Che  King  of  Glory  7— who  1 
Tlie  Lord  of  Uotu — behold  his  name : 

The  kingdom,  power  and  honour  doe 
Yield  him,  ye  saints,  with  glad  acclaim. 


PSALM  xxvn. 

No.  I. 

God  is  my  strong  salvation, 

What  foe  have  I  to  fear  7 
In  darkness  and  temptacion 

My  light,  my  help  is  near: 
Though  hosts  encamp  around  ne. 

Firm  to  the  fight  I  stand; 
What  terror  can  confound  me. 

With  God  at  my  right  hand  7 

Place  on  the  Lord  raliaoce. 
My  soul,  vrith  courage  wait ; 

His  truth  be  thine  affiance^ 
When  fsint  and  desolate : 
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His  might  thine  heart  shall  sireDgthen, 

His  love  thy  joy  increase; 
Mercy  thy  days  shall  lengthen'— 

The  Lord  will  give  thee  peace. 


PSALM  XXVII. 
No.  2. 

Oiri  thing,  with  all  my  soul's  desire, 

I  sought  and  will  pursue ; 
What  thine  own  Spirit  doth  inspire, 

Lord,  for  thy  senrant  do. 

Grant  me  within  thy  courts  a  place. 

Among  thy  saints  a  seat, 
For  erer  to  heboid  thy  face. 

And  worship  at  thy  feet: — 

Id  thy  paTilion  to  abide 

When  storms  of  trouble  blow, 

And  in  thy  tabernacle  hide. 
Secure  from  every  foe. 

«Seek  ye  my  face;* — without  delay, 
When  thus  I  hear  Thee  speak. 

My  heart  would  leap  for  joy,  and  say, 
•  Thy  face.  Lord,  will  I  seek. « 

Then  leave  me  not  when  griefs  assail. 

And  earthly  comforts  flee; 
When  fsther,  mother,  kindred  foil. 

My  God,  remember  me. 

Oft  had  I  fainted,  and  resign'd 

Of  every  hope  my  hold. 
But  mine  afflictions  brought  to  mind 

Thy  benefiu  of  old. 

Wait  on  the  Lord,  with  courage  wait ; 

My  soul,  disdain  to  fear ; 
The  righteous  Judge  is  at  the  gate. 

And  thy  redemption  near. 


PSALM  XXIX. 

Givs  glory  to  God  in  the  highest :  give  praise. 
Ye  noble,  ye  mighty,  with  joyfnl  accord  ; 

All-wise  are  his  couosek,  all-perfect  his  ways : 
In  the  beauty  of  holiness  worship  the  Lord. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  on  the  ocean  is  known, 
The  God  of  eternity  thundereth  abroad ; 

The  voice  of  the  Lord,  from  the  depth  of  his  throne, 
Is  terror  and  power: — all  nature  is  awed. 

At  the  voice  of  the  Lord  tlie  cedars  are  bow*d, 
And  towers  from  their  base  into  ruin  are  hurl'd ; 

The  voice  of  the  Lord,  from  the  dark-boaom*d  cloud, 
IN«evers  the  lightning  in  flames  o'er  the  world. 

See  Lebanon  bound,  like  the  kid  on  his  rocks, 
And  wild  as  the  unicorn  Sirion  appear; 

The  wilderness  quakes  with  the  resonant  shocks; 
The  hinds  case  their  young  in  the  travail  of  fear. 


The  voice  of  the  Lord  through  the  calm  of  the  wood 
Awakens  its  echoes,  strikes  light  through  its  caves; 

The  Lord  sitteth  King  on  the  turbulent  flood ; 
The  winds  are  his  servants,  his  servants  the  waves. 

The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  his  people ;  the  UmxI 
Gives  health  to  his  people,  and  peace  evermore; 

Then  throng  to  his  temple,  his  glory  record, 
But,  Oh  !  when  He  speaketh,  in  silence  adore. 


PSALM  XXX. 

Yea,  I  will  extol  Thee, 

Lord  of  life  and  light. 
For  thine  arm  upheld  me, 

Tum'd  my  foes  to  flight : 
I  implored  thy  succour. 

Thou  wert  swift  to  save, 
ileal  my  wounded  spirit. 

Bring  me  from  the  grave. 

Sing,  ye  saints,  sing  praises. 

Call  his  love  lo  mind. 
For  a  moment  angry, 

But  for  ever  kind ; 
Grief  may,  like  a  pilgrim. 

Through  tlie  night  sojourn, 
Yet  shall  joy  to-morrow 

With  the  son  return. 

In  my  wealth  I  vaunted, 

•  Nought  shall  move  me  hence  ;< 
Thou  hadst  made  my  mountain 

Strong  in  thy  defence : 
— Then  thy  face  was  hidden, 

Trouble  laid  me  low, 
•  Lord,*  I  cried,  most  humbly, 

«  Why  forsake  me  so  ? 

«  Would  my  blood  appease  Thee, 

In  atonement  shed? 
Can  the  dust  give  glory,— 

Praise  employ  the  dead  7 
Hear  me.  Lord,  in  mercy ! 

God,  my  helper,  hear:* 
— Long  Thou  didst  not  tarry, 

Help  and  health  were  near. 


Thou  hast  tnm'd  my  mourning 

Into  minstrelsy. 
Girded  me  with  gladness. 

Set  from  thraldom  free: 
Thee  my  ransom'd  powers 

Henceforth  shall  adore, — 
Thee,  my  great  Deliverer, 

Bless  for  evermore. 


PSALM  XXXIX. 

LotD,  let  me  know  mine  end. 
My  days,  how  brief  their  date. 

That  I  may  timely  comprehend 
How  frail  my  best  estate. 
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My  life  is  hot  a  span, 

Uioe  age  at  nought  with  Thee; 
Han,  in  his  highest  honour,  man 

b  dust  and  Tanity. 

A  shadow  even  in  health, 

Disquieted  with  pride ; 
Or,  rack'd  with  care,  he  heaps  up  wealth, 

Which  unknown  hein  divide. 

What  seek  I  now,  O  Lord  T 

My  hope  is  in  thy  name ; 
Blot  out  my  sins  from  thy  record. 

Nor  give  me  up  to  shame. 

Dumb  at  thy  feet  I  lie, 

For  thou  hast  brought  me  low : 
Remove  thy  judgments,  lest  I  die ; 

I  faint  beneatli  thy  blow. 

At  thy  rebuke,  the  bloom 

Of  man's  vain  beauty  flies. 
And  grief  shsU,  like  a  moth,  contame 

All  that  delights  our  eyes. 

Have  pity  on  my  fears. 

Hearken  to  my  request. 
Turn  not  in  silence  from  my  tears, 

But  give  the  mourner  rest. 

A  stranger.  Lord,  with  Thee, 

I  walk  on  pilgrimage, 
Where  all  my  fathers  once,  like  me, 

Sojoum'd  from  age  to  age. 

O  spare  me  yet,  I  pray; 

Awhile  my  strength  restore. 
Ere  I  am  summoned  hence  awsy. 

And  seen  on  earth  no  more. 


PSALM  XLU. 

No.  1. 

As  the  hart,  with  eager  looks, 
Panteth  for  the  water-brooks, 
So  my  soul,  athirst  for  Thee, 
Pants  the  living  God  to  see: 
When,  O  when,  with  filial  fear. 
Lord,  shall  I  to  Thee  draw  near? 

Tears  my  food  by  night,  by  day 
Grief  consumes  my  strength  away  : 
While  his  craft  the  Tempter  plies, 
«  Where  is  now  thy  God;>  he  cries; 
This  would  sink  me  to  despair. 
But  I  pour  my  soul  in  prayer. 

For  in  happier  times,  I  went 
Where  the  multitude  frequent: 
I,  with  them,  was  wont  to  bring 
Homage  to  thy  courts,  my  King; 
I,  with  them,  was  wont  to  raise 
Festal  hymns  on  holy  days. 


Why  art  thou  cast  down,  my  aoul  ? 
God,  thy  God,  shall  make  tbse  whole: 
Why  art  thou  disquieted  T 
God  shall  lift  thy  fallen  head ; 
And  his  countenance  benign 
Be  the  saving  health  of  thine. 


PSALM  XLU. 

No.  a. 

Hii.iKBH,  Lord,  to  my  conplaints. 
For  my  soul  within  me  faints; 
Thee,  far  off,  I  call  to  mind. 
In  the  land  1  left  behind. 
Where  the  streams  of  Jordan  flow. 
Where  the  heights  of  Hermon  glow. 

Tempest-tost,  my  ^ling  bark 
Founders  on  the  ocean  dark ; 
Deep  to  deep  around  me  calls. 
With  the  rush  of  watei^fatls; 
While  I  plunge  to  lower  caves, 
Overwhelm'd  by  all  thy  waves. 

Once  the  moming^s  earliest  light 
Brought  thy  mercy  to  my  sight, 
And  my  wakeful  song  w«s  heard 
Later  than  the  evening  bird ; 
Hast  thou  all  my  prayers  forgot? 
Dost  Thou  scorn,  or  hear  them  not? 

Why,  my  soul,  art  thou  perplex'd? 
Why  with  faithless  trouble  vex'd ! 
Hope  in  God,  whose  saving  name 
Thou  shalt  Joyfully  proclaim, 
When  his  countenance  shall  shine 
Through  die  clouds  that  darken  thine. 


PSALM  LXIII. 

(GoatlBUtioa  of  PkAui  XLIt.) 
No.  3. 

Judge  me,  Lord,  in  righteonsn' 
Plead  for  me  in  my  distress ; 
Good  and  merciful  Thou  art. 
Bind  this  bleeding  broken  heart  i 
Cast  me  not  despairing  hence. 
Be  thy  love  my  confidence. 

Send  thy  light  and  troth  to  guide 
Me,  too  prone  to  turn  aside. 
On  thy  holy  hill  to  rest. 
In  thy  tabernacles  blest ; 
There,  to  God,  my  chiefest  joy. 
Praise  shall  all  my  powers  employ. 

Why,  my  soul,  art  thou  disma/d  T 
Why  of  earth  or  hell  afraid? 
Trust  in  God ;— disdain  to  yield. 
While  o'er  thee  He  casts  his  shield. 
And  his  countenance  divine 
Sheds  the  light  of  Heaven  on  thine. 
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PSAUM  XLTI. 
No.  1. 

God  is  our  refuse  and  defence, 

In  trouble  our  unhiiUog  aid ; 
Secure  in  hia  omnipotence, 

What  foe  can  make  our  soul  afraid  ? 

Tea,  though  the  earth's  foundations  rock, 
And  mountaint  down  the  golf  be  borl'd, 

His  people  smile  amid  the  shock. 
They  look  beyond  this  traasiait  world. 

There  is  a  rirer  pure  and  bright. 

Whose  streams  make  glad  the  heavenly  plains ; 
Where,  in  eternity  of  light, 

The  city  of  our  God  remains. 

Built  by  the  word  of  his  command. 
With  hb  unclouded  presence  blest, 

Firm  as  his  throne  the  bulwarks  stand  i 
There  is  our  home,  our  hope,  our  rest. 

Thither  let  fenrent  faith  aspire. 
Our  treasure  and  our  heart  be  there ; 

O  for  a  seraph's  wiog  of  fire ! 
No, — on  the  mightier  wings  of  prayer, — 

We  reach  at  once  that  last  retreat. 
And,  ranged  among  the  ransom'd  throng. 

Fall  with  the  Elders  at  his  feet, 
Whose  name  alone  inspires  their  song. 

Ah,  soon,  how  soon  !  our  spirits  droop  j 
Unwont  the  air  of  Heaven  to  breathe  : 

Tet  God  in  very  deed  will  stoop. 
And  dweH  Himself  with  men  beneath. 

G>me  to  thy  living  temples,  then. 

As  in  the  ancient  times  appear; 
Let  earth  be  paradise  again. 

And  man,  O  God,  thine  image  here. 


PSALM  XLVI. 

No.  s. 

CoMi  and  behold  the  works  of  God, 

What  desolations  He  will  make ; 
In  vengeance  when  He  wields  his  rod, 
The  heathen  rage,  their  kingdoms  quake : 
He  utters  forth  hu  voice ; — *t  is  felt; 
Like  wax  the  world's  foundations  melt; 
The  Lord  of  hosts  is  in  the  field. 
The  God  of  Jaeob  is  our  shield. 

Again  He  maketh  wars  to  cease, 

He  breaks  the  bow,  unpoints  the  spear. 
And  bums  the  chariot ;— joy  and  pence 
In  all  his  glorious  march  appear : 
Silence,  O  Earth !  tliy  Maker  owb  ;. 
Ye  Gentiles,  He  is  God  alone; 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  in  the  field. 
The  God  of  Jacob  i»  oar  shield. 


PSALM  XLVn. 

Extol  the  Lord,  the  Lord  most  high. 

King  over  all  the  earth ; 
Exalt  his  triumphs  to  the  sky 

In  songs  of  sacred  mirth. 

Where'er  the  sea-ward  rivers  run, 

His  banner  shall  advance. 
And  every  realm  beneath  the  sun 

Be  his  inheritance. 

God  is  gone  up  with  loud  acclaim, 
And  trumpets'  tuneful  voice : 

Sing  praise,  sing  praises  to  his  name; 
Sing  praises,  and  rejoice. 

Sing  praises  to  onr  God ;  sing  praise 

To  every  creature's  King ; 
His  wondroiu  works,  his  glorious  ways, 
-    All  tongues,  all  kindred  sing. 

God  sits  upon  his  holy  throne, 

God  o'er  the  heathen  reigns ; 
His  truth  through  all  the  world  is  known. 

That  truth  his  throne  sustains. 

Princes  around  his  footstool  throng, 

Kings  in  the  dust  adore ; 
Earth  and  her  shields  to  God  belong ; 

Sing  praises  evermore. 


PSALM  XLVIIL 

JxaovAi  is  great,  and  great  be  his  praise; 

In  the  city  of  God  He  is  King ; 
Proclaim  ye  hu  triumphs  in  jubilant  lays, 

On  tlie  mount  of  his  holiness  sing. 

The  joy  of  the  earth,  from  her  beautiful  height, 

Is  Zion's  impregnable  hill ; 
The  Lord  in  her  temple  still  taketh  delight, 

God  reigns  in  her  palaces  Still.    • 

At  the  sight  of  her  splendour,  the  kings  of  the  earth 

Grew  pale  with  amazement  and  dread; 
Fear  seized  them  like  pangs  of  a  premature  birth ; 

They  came,  they  beheld  her,  and  fled. 

Thou  breakest  the  ships  from  the  sea-<:ircled  climes, 
Wheu  the  storm  of  thy  jealousy  lowers; 

As  our  fathers  have  told  of  thy  deeds,  in  their  times, 
So,  Lord,  have  we  witness'd  in  ours. 

In  the  midst  of  thy  temple,  O  God,  hath  our  mind 

Remembered  thy  mercy  of  old  ; 
Let  thy  name,  like  thy  praise,  to  no  realm  be  confined ; 

Thy  power  may  all  nations  behold. 

Let  the  daughters  of  Judah  be  glad  for  thy  love, 

The  mountain  of  Zion  rcjoicc. 
For  Thou  wilt  establish  her  seat  from  above, 

—Wilt  make  her  the  throne  of  thy  choice. 

Go,  walk  about  Zion,  and  measure  the  length, 
Her  walls  and  her  bulwarks  mark  well ; 

Contemplate  her  palaces,  glorious  in  strength. 
Her  towers  and  their  pinnacles  telL 
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Then  say  to  your  children : — Our  stronghold  is  tried  ; 

This  God  is  oar  God  to  the  end ; 
His  people  for  erer  his  counsels  sliall  guide, 

His  arm  shall  for  ever  defend. 


PSALM  U. 

Hatb  mercy  on  me,  0  my  God, 
In  loTing-kindness  hear  my  prayer  ; 

Withdraw  the  terror  of  thy  rod ; 
Lord,  in  thy  tender  mercy,  spare. 

Offiences  rise  where'er  I  look ; 

But  I  confess  their  guilt  to  Thee: 
Blot  my  transgressions  from  thy  book, 

Cleanse  me  from  mine  iniquity. 

Whither  from  vengeance  can  I  run  7 
Just  are  thy  judgments.  Lord,  and  right ; 

For  all  the  evil  I  have  done, 
I  did  it  only  in  thy  sight 

Shapen  in  frailty,  bom  in  sin, 
From  error  how  shall  I  depart  ? 

Lo,  thou  requires!  truth  within ; 

Lord,  write  thy  truth  upon  jny  heart. 

He  through  tlie  blood  of  sprinkling  make 
Pure  from  defilement,  white  as  snow ; 

Heal  me  for  my  Redeemer's  sake  ; 
Then  joy  and  gladness  I  shall  know. 

A  perfect  heart  in  me  create. 
Renew  my  soul  in  innocence ; 

Cast  not  tlie  suppliant  from  thy  gate, 
Nor  take  thine  holy  spirit  hence. 

Tliy  consolations,  as  of  old, 

Now  to  my  troubled  mind  restore ; 

By  thy  free  Spirit's  might  uphold 
And  guide  my  steps,  to  fall  no  more. 

Then  sinners  will  I  teach  thy  ways, 
And  rebels  to  thy  sceptre  bring ; 

— Open  my  lips,  O  God,  in  praise, 
So  shall  my  month  thy  goodness  sing. 

Not  streaming  blood,  nor  purging  fire 
Thy  righteous  anger  can  appease; 

BurnlH>fferings  thou  dost  not  require, 
Or  gladly  1  would  render  these. 

The  broken  heart  in  sacrifice 

Alone  may  tliine  acceptance  meet ; 

My  heart,  O  God,  do  not  despise, 
Broken  and  contrite,  at  thy  feet. 


PSALM  LXm. 

O  God,  Thou  art  my  God  alone. 
Early  to  Thee  my  soul  shall  cry, 

A  pilgrim  in  a  land  unknown, 
A  thirsty  land  whose  springs  are  dry. 


O  that  it  were  as  it  hath  been, 
When,  praying  in  the  holy  place. 

Thy  power  and  glory  I  have  seen. 
And  mark'd  tlie  footsteps  of  thy  grace. 

Tet  through  this  rough  and  thorny  maze, 
I  follow  hard  on  thee,  my  God ; 

Thine  hand  unseen  upholds  my  ways, 
I  safely  tread  where  Thou  hast  trod. 

Thee,  in  the  watches  of  the  night. 
When  I  remember  on  my  bed, 

Tliy  presence  makes  the  darkness  light. 
Thy  guardian  wings  are  round  my  head. 

Better  than  life  itself  thy  lore, 

Dearer  than  all  beside  to  me ; 
For  whom  have  I  in  heaven  above. 

Or  what  on  earth,  compared  with  TheeT 

Praise  with  my  heart,  my  mind,  my  Toioe, 
For  all  thy  mercy  I  vrill  give  ; 

Hy  soul  shall  still  in  God  rejoice. 

My  tongue  shall  bless  Thee  while  I  live. 


PSALM  LXIX. 

God,  be  merciful  to  me. 
For  my  spirit  trusts  in  Thee, 
And  to  Thee  her  refuge  springs ; 
Be  the  shadow  of  thy  wings 
Round  the  trembling  sinner  cast. 
Till  the  storm  is  overpast. 

From  the  water-floods  that  roll 
Deep  and  deeper  round  my  soul. 
Me,  thine  arm  almighty  take. 
For  thy  loring  kindness'  sake  ; 
If  thy  truth  from  me  depart. 
Thy  rebuke  would  break  my  heart. 

Foes  increase,  they  close  me  round. 
Friend  nor  comforter  is  found ; 
Sore  temptations  now  assail, 
Hope,  and  strength,  and  courage  fail : 
Turn  not  from  thy  servant's  grief, 
Hasten,  Lord,  to  my  relief. 

Poor  and  sorrowful  am  I ; 
Set  me,  O  my  God !  on  high  : 
Wonders  Thou  for  me  hast  wrought ; 
Nigh  to  death  my  soul  is  brought  i 
Save  me.  Lord,  in  mercy  save. 
Lest  I  sink  below  the  grave. 


PSALM  LXX. 


Hastir,  Lord,  to  my  release. 
Haste  lo  help  me,  O  my  God ! 

Foes,  like  armed  bands,  increase ; 
Turn  them  back  the  way  they  orod. 


Dark  temptations  ronnd  me  pi 
Eril  thoughts  my  soul  assail ; 

Doubts  and  fears,  in  my  distress. 
Rise,  till  flesh  and  ^irit  fail. 


Those  that  seek  Thee  shall  rejoice : 
I  am  boVd  with  misery ; 

Yet  I  make  thy  law  my  choice — 
Tarn,  my  God,  and  look  on  me. 

Thoa  mine  only  Helper  art, 
My  Redeemer  from  the  grare ; 

Strength  of  my  desiring  heart. 
Do  not  tarry,  haste  to  save. 


PSALM  LXXI. 

Loan,  I  have  put  my  trust  in  Thee, 
Tom  not  my  confidence  to  sliame ; 

Thy  promise  is  a  rock  to  me, 
A  tower  of  refuge  is  thy  name. 

Thou  hast  npheld  me  from  the  womb ; 

Thou  wert  my  strength  and  hope  in  yonth  ; 
Now,  trembling,  bending  o'er  the  tomb, 

I  lean  upon  thine  arm  of  truth. 

Though  I  have  long  outlived  my  peers, 

And  stand  amid  the  world  alone 
(A  stranger,  left  by  former  years), 

1  know  my  God, — by  Him  am  known. 

Cast  me  not  off  in  mine  old  age, 
Forsake  me  not  in  my  last  hour ; 

The  foe  hath  not  foregone  his  rage, 
The  lion  ravens  to  devour. 

Not  far,  my  God,  not  far  remove : 
Sin  and  the  world  still  spread  their  snares ; 

Stand  by  me  now,  or  they  will  prove 
Too  crafty  yet  for  my  grey  hairs. 

Me,  through  what  troubles  hast  Thou  brought! 

Me,  with  what  consolations  crown'd ! 
Now  be  thy  last  deliverance  wrought; 

My  soul  in  peace  with  Thee  be  found ! 


PSALM  LXXn. 

Hail  to  the  Lord's  anointed  ! 

Great  David's  greater  Son ; 
Bail,  in  the  time  appointed, 

His  reign  on  earth  begun  ! 
He  comes  to  break  oppression, 

To  let  the  captive  free ; 
To  take  away  transgression. 

And  rule  in  equity. 

He  comes,  with  succour  speedy. 

To  those  who  suffer  wrong; 
To  help  the  poor  and  needy, 

And  bid  the  weak  be  strong : 
To  give  them  songs  for  sighing, 

"Dieir  darkness  turn  to  light. 
Whose  seals,  condemn'd  and  dying. 

Were  precious  in  his  sight 

By  snch  shall  He  be  feared 
While  sun  and  moon  endure, — 

Beloved,  obey'd,  revered : 
For  He  shall  judge  the  poor, 


Through  changing  generations, 
With  justice,  mercy,  truth, 

While  stars  maintain  their  stations. 
Or  moons  renew  their  youth. 

He  shall  come  down,  like  showers 

Upon  the  fruitful  earth, 
And  love,  joy,  hope,  like  flowers. 

Spring  in  his  path  to  birth  : 
Before  Him,  on  the  mountains, 

Shall  Peace  the  herald  go ; 
And  righteousness  in  fountains 

From  hill  to  valley  flow. 

Arabia's  desert-ranger. 

To  Him  shall  bow  the  knee : 
The  Ethiopian  stranger 

His  glory  come  to  see : 
With  offerings  of  devotion. 

Ships  from  the  isles  shall  meet. 
To  pour  the  wealth  of  ocean 

In  tribute  at  his  feet. 

Kings  shall  ^11  down  before  Him, 

And  gold  and  incense  bring ; 
All  nations  shall  adore  Him, 

His  praise  all  people  sing : 
For  He  shall  have  dominion 

O'er  river,  sea,  and  shore, 
Far  as  the  eagle's  pinion 

Or  dove's  light  wing  can  soar. 

For  Him  shall  prayer  unceasing. 

And  daily  vows,  ascend  i 
His  kingdom  still  increasing, 

A  kingdom  without  end  : 
The  mountain-dews  shall  nourish 

A  seed  in  weakness  sown, 
Whose  fruit  shall  spread  and  flourish. 

And  shake  like  Lebanon. 

O^er  every  foe  victorious. 

He  on  his  throne  shall  rest. 
From  age  to  age  more  glorious, 

All-blessing  and  all  -blest : 
The  tide  of  ume  shall  never 

His  covenant  remove ; 
His  name  sliall  stand  for  ever ; 

That  name  to  us  is— Love. 


PSALM  LXXllL 

TaULT  the  Lord  is  good  to  those. 

The  pure  in  heart,  who  love  his  name; 

But  as  for  me,  temptation  rose, 
And  well-nigh  cast  me  down  to  shame. 

For  I  was  envious  at  their  state. 
When  I  beheld  the  wicked  rise, 

And  flourish  in  their  pride  elate. 
No  fear  of  death  before  their  eyes. 

Not  troubled  they,  as  others  are, 

Nor  plagued,  with  all  their  vain  pretence; 
Pride  like  a  chain  of  gold  they  wear. 

And  clothe  themselves  with  violence. 
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Swoln  are  their  eyet  with  wine  and  lutC, 
For  more  than  heart  can  wi«h  have  they ; 

lo  fraud  and  tyranny  they  trust 
To  make  the  multitude  their  pray. 

Their  mouth  anails  the  heavens;  their  tongue 
Walks  arro^ntly  through  the  earth  ; 

Pleasure's  full  cops  to  them  are  wrung ; 
They  reel  in  revelry  and  mirth. 

«  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  we  should  fear, 
Lest  He  our  dark  devices  know  7 

Who  Che  Most  High,  that  He  should  hear. 
Or  heed,  the  words  of  men  below  7* 

Thus  cry  the  mockers,  flush'd  with  health, 
Exulting  while  their  joys  increase ; 

These  are  the  ungodly-~men,  whose  wealtli 
Flows  like  a  river,  ne'er  to  cease. 

And  have  I  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain. 
And  wash'd  in  innocence  my  hands  7 

All  day  afflicted,  !  complain. 

All  night  I  mourn  in  straitening  bands. 

Too  painful  this  for  me  to  view, 
Till  to  thy  temple,  Lord,  I  went. 

And  then  their  fearful  end  I  knew, 
How  suddenly  their  light  b  spent. 

Surely  in  slippery  places  set, 

Down  to  perdition  these  arc  hurl'd ; 

Snared  in  the  toils  of  their  own  net, 
A  spectacle  to  ail  the  world. 

As,  from  a  dream  when  one  awakes. 
The  phantoms  of  the  brain  take  flight; 

So,  when  thy  wrath  in  thunder  breaks. 
Their  image  shall  dissolve  in  night. 

Abash'd,  my  folly  then  I  saw ; 

I  seem'd  before  Thee  like  a  brute; 
Smit  to  the  heart,  o'erwhelm'd  with  awe, 

I  bow'd,  and  worshipp'd,  and  was  mute. 

Yet  Thou  art  ever  at  my  side : 
O,  still  uphold  me,  and  dcfmd  ; 

Me  by  thy  counsel  Thou  shalt  guide, 
And  bnng  to  glory  in  the  end. 

Whom  have  I,  Lord,  in  heaven  but  Thee  ? 

On  earth  shall  none  divide  my  heart ; 
Then  ^1  my  flesh,  my  ^irit  flee, 

Thou  mine  eternal  portion  art. 


PSALM  Lxxvn. 

In  time  of  tribulation. 

Hear,  Lord,  my  feeble  cries ; 
With  humble  supplication, 

To  Thee  my  spirit  flics  : 
My  heart  with  grief  is  breaking. 

Scarce  can  my  voice  complain ; 
Mine  eyes,  with  tears  kept  waking, 

Still  watch  and  weep  in  vain. 


The  days  of  old,  in  vision. 

Bring  vanish'd  bliss  to  view ; 
The  years  of  lost  fruition 

Their  joys  in  pangs  renew : 
Remember'd  songs  of  gladness. 

Through  night's  lone  silence  broughi, 
Strike  notes  of  deeper  sadness. 

And  stir  desponding  thoogliL 

Hath  God  cast  off  for  ever  7 

Can  time  his  truth  impair  7 
His  tender  mercy,  never 

Shall  I  presume  to  share  7 
Hath  He,  his  loving  kindness 

Shut  up  in  endless  wrath  7 
— No ; — this  b  mine  own  blindness. 

That  cannot  see  his  path. 

I  call  to  recollection 

The  years  of  his  right  hand ; 
And,  strong  in  his  protection. 

Again  through  faith  I  stand. 
Thy  deeds,  O  Lord,  are  wonder  ; 

Holy  are  all  thy  ways  ; 
The  secret  place  of  thunder 

Shall  utter  forth  thy  praise. 

Thee,  with  the  tribes  assembled, 

O  God,  the  billows  saw  ; 
They  saw  Thee,  and  they  trembled, 

Tum'd,  and  stood  still,  with  awe ; 
The  clouds  shot  hail — they  lighten'd  : 

The  earth  reel'd  to  and  fro  ; 
Thy  fiery  pillar  brighlen'd 

The  gulf  of  gloom  below. 

Thy  way  is  in  great  waters. 

Thy  footsteps  are  not  known ; 
Let  Adam's  sons  and  daughters 

Confide  in  Thee  alone ; 
Through  the  wild  sea  Thou  leddeat 

Thy  chosen  flock  of  yore; 
Still  on  the  waves  Thou  treadeat. 

And  thy  redeem'd  pass  o'er. 


PSALM  LXXX. 

Or  old,  O  God,  thine  own  right  hand 
A  pleasant  vine  did  plant  and  train ; 

Above  the  hills,  o'er  all  the  land, 
It  sought  the  sun,  and  drank  the  rain. 

Its  boughs,  like  goodly  cedars  spread. 

Forth  to  the  river  went  the  root ; 
Perennial  verdure  crown'd  its  head. 

It  bore,  in  ewerj  season,  frulL 

That  vine  is  desolate  and  torn. 
Its  scions  in  the  dust  are  laid; 

Rank  o'er  the  ruin  springs  the  tbom. 
The  wild  boar  wallows  in  the  shade. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  thine  ear  indme. 
Change  into  songs  tliy  people's 

Return,  and  visit  this  thy  vine. 
Revive  thy  work  amidst  the  years 
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The  plenteous  and  continued  dew 
Of  thy  rich  blenin^  here  descend ; 

So  shall  thy  vine  its  leaf  renew. 
Till  o'er  the  earth  its  branches  bend. 

Then  shall  it  flourish  wide  and  far, 
While  realms  beneath  its  shadow  rest; 

The  morning  and  the  erening  star 
Shall  mark  its  bounds  from  east  to  west. 

So  shall  thine  enemies  be  dumb, 

Thy  banish'd  ones  no  more  enslaved , 

The  fialness  of  the  Gentiles  come, 
And  Israel's  youngest  bom  be  saved. 


PSALM  LXXXIV. 

How  amiable,  how  Hlr, 

O  Lord  of  Hosts,  to  me. 
Thy  tabernacles  are ! 

My  flesh  cries  our  for  Thee; 
My  heart  and  soul,  with  heaven-ward  fire, 
To  Thee,  the  living  God,  aspire. 

The  sparrow  here  finds  place 

To  build  her  little  nest ; 
The  swallow's  wandering  race 

Hither  return  and  rest : 
Beneath  thy  roof  their  young  ones  cry. 
And  round  thine  altar  learn  to  fly. 

Thrioe-blessed  they  who  dwell 

Within  thine  house,  my  God, 
Where  daily  praises  swell. 

And  still  the  floor  is  trod 
By  those,  who  in  thy  presence  bow, 
By  those,  whose  King  and  God  art  Thou. 

Through  Baca's  arid  vale, 

As  pilgrims  when  they  pass, 
The  well-springs  never  &il, 

Fresh  rain  renews  the  grass; 
From  strength  to  strenijth  they  journey  still, 
Till  all  appear  on  Zion's  hill. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  give  ear, 

A  gracious  answer  yield; 
O  God  of  Jacob,  hear ; 

Behold,  O  God,  our  shield ; 
Look  on  thine  own  Anointed  One, 
And  save  through  thy  beloved  Son. 

Lord,  I  would  rather  stand 

A  keeper  at  (by  gate, 
Than  on  the  king's  right  hand 

In  tents  of  worldly  state; 
One  day  within  thy  courts,  one  day. 
Is  worth  a  thousand  cast  away. 

God  is  a  sun  of  light, 

Glory  and  grace  to  shed  ; 
God  is  a  shield  of  might. 

To  guard  the  faithful  head; 
O  Lord  of  Hosts,  how  happy  he, 
The' man  who  puts  his  trust  in  Thee ! 


PSALM  XC. 

Loan,  Thou  hast  been  thy  people's  rest 

Through  all  their  generations. 
Their  refuge  when  by  danger  prest. 

Their  hope  in  tribulations ; 
Thou,  ere  the  mountains  sprang  to  birtii, 
Or  ever  Thou  hadst  form'd  the  earih, 

Art  God  from  everlasting. 

The  sons  of  men  return  to  clay. 
When  Thou  the  word  hast  spoken. 

As  with  a  torrent  borne  away, 
Gone  like  a  dream  when  broken : 

A  thousand  years  are,  in  thy  sight, 

But  as  a  watch  amid  the  night, 
Or  yesterday  departed. 

At  mom,  we  flourish  like  the  grass 
With  dew  and  sunbeams  lighted, 

But  ere  the  cool  of  evening  pass, 
The  rich  array  is  bliglitcd  : 

Thus  do  thy  chastisements  consume 

Youth's  tender  leaf  and  beauty's  bloom : 
We  fade  at  thy  displeasure. 

Our  life  is  like  the  transient  breath 

That  tells  a  mbumful  story. 
Early  or  Ute,  stopt  short  by  death : 

And  where  is  all  our  glory? 
Our  days  are  threescore  years  and  ten, 
And  if  the  span  be  lengthen'd  then, 

Their  strength  is  toil  and  sorrow. 

Lo,  thou  hast  set  before  thine  eyes 

All  our  misdeeds  and  errors : 
Our  secret  sins  from  darkness  rise, 

At  thine  awakening  terrors : 
Who  shall  abide  the  trying  hour? 
Who  knows  the  thunder  of  thy  power? 

We  flee  unto  thy  mercy. 

Lord,  teach  us  so  to  mark  onr  days, 

That  we  may  prixe  them  duly; 
So  guide  our  feet  in  Wisdom's  ways, 

That  we  may  love  thee  truly : 
Return,  O  Lord,  our  griefs  behold, 
And  with  thy  goodness,  as  of  old, 

0  satisfy  us  early. 

Restore  our  comforts  as  our  fears, 

Our  joy  as  our  affliction ; 
Give  to  thy  church,  through  changing  years, 

Increasing  benediction ; 
Thy  glorious  beauty  there  reveal, 
And  with  thy  perfect  image  seal 

Thy  servants  and  their  labours. 


PSALM  XCI. 


Call  Jehovah  thy  salvation, 

Rest  beneath  the  Almighty's  shade; 
In  his  secret  habitation 

Dwell,  nor  ever  be  dismay'd : 
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There  no  tumult  can  aUrm  thee. 
Thou  shah  dread  no  hidden  snare ; 

Guile  nor  violence  can  harm  thee, 
In  eternal  safeguard  there. 

From  the  cword  at  noon-day  wasting. 

From  the  noisome  pestilence, 
In  the  depth  of  midnight  blasting, 

God  shall  be  thy  sure  defence : 
Fear  not  thou  the  deadly  quiTer, 

When  a  thousand  feel  the  blow  j 
Mercy  shall  thy  soul  deliver, 

Though  ten  thousand  be  laid  low. 

Only  with  thine  eye,  the  anguish 

Of  the  wicked  thou  shalt  see. 
When  by  slow  dispose  tliey  languish, 

When  they  perish  suddenly : 
Thee,  though  winds  and  waves  be  swelling, 

God,  thine  hope,  shall  Iiear  through  all ; 
Plague  shall  not  come  nigh  thy  dwelling. 

Thee  no  evil  shall  befall. 

He  shall  charge  his  angcl-lcgions. 

Watch  and  ward  o'er  thee  to  keep, 
Though  thou  vrslk  through  hostile  regions. 

Though  in  descrt-wilds  thou  sleep  : 
On  the  lion  vainly  roaring, 

On  hia  young,  thy  foot  shall  tread. 
And,  the  dragon's  den  exploring, 

Thou  shalt  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 

Since,  with  pure  and  firm  affection. 

Thou  on  God  hast  set  thy  love, 
With  the  wings  of  his  protection, 

He  will  shield  thee  from  above  : 
Thou  shalt  call  on  liim  in  trouble, 

He  will  hearken,  He  will  save. 
Here  for  grief  reward  thee  double, 

Crown  with  life  beyond  the  grave. 


PSALM  xcni. 

Tii  Lord  is  King ; — upon  his  throne, 
lie  sits  in  garments  glorious; 

Or  girds  for  war  his  armour  on, 
In  every  field  victorious : 

The  world  came  forth  at  his  command ; 

Built  on  his  word,  its  pillars  stand ; 
They  never  can  be  shaken. 

The  Lord  was  King  ere  time  began, 

His  reign  is  everlasting ; 
When  high  the  floods  in  tumult  ran, 

Their  foam  to  heaven  up-casting. 
He  made  the  raging  waves  his  path ; 
— The  sea  is  mighty  iu  its  wrath. 

But  God  on  high  is  mightier. 

Thy  testimonies,  Lord,  are  sure; 

Thy  realm  fears  no  commotion, 
Firm  as  the  earth,  whose  shores  endure 

The  eternal  toil  of  ocean. 
And  Thou  with  perfect  peace  wilt  bless 
Thy  faithful  flock;— for  holiness 

Becomes  thine  house  for  ever. 


PSALM  XCV. 

O  com,  let  us  sing  to  the  Lord, 

In  God  mir  salvation  rqoioe; 
In  psalms  of  thanksgiving  record 

His  praise,  with  one  spirit,  one  voiee  : 
For  Jehovah  is  King,  and  He  reigns, 

The  God  of  all  gods,  on  his  throne ; 
The  strength  of  the  hills  He  maintains. 

The  ends  of  the  ewlh  are  his  own. 

The  sea  is  Jehovah's — He  made 

The  tide  its  dominion  to  know; 
The  land  is  Jehovah's— He  Uid 

Its  solid  foundations  below. 
O  come  let  us  worship,  and  kneel 

Before  our  Creator,  our  God; 
— The  people  who  serve  Him  with  seal, 

— The  flock  whom  He  guides  with  his  rod. 

As  Moses,  the  fathers  of  old. 

Through  the  sea  and  the  wilderness  led. 
His  wonderful  works  we  behold, 

With  manna  from  heaven  are  fed : 
To-<lay,  let  us  hearken,  to-day. 

To  the  voice  that  yet  speaks  from  above, 
And  all  his  commandmeota  obey. 

For  all  his  commandments  are  love. 

His  wrath  let  us  fear  to  provoke. 

To  dwell  in  his  favour  unite; 
His  service  is  freedom,  his  yoke 

In  easy,  his  burden  is  light: 
But,  oh  !  of  rebellion  beware. 

Rebellion,  that  hardens  the  breast. 
Lest  God  in  his  anger  should  swear 

That  we  shall  not  enter  his  rest. 


PSALM  C. 


Be  joyful  in  God,  all  ye  lands  of  the  esrth, 
O  serve  Him  with  gladness  and  fear; 

Exult  in  bis  presence  with  mosie  and  mirib, 
Witli  love  and  devotion  draw  near. 

For  Jehovah  is  God, — and  Jehovah  alone, 

Creator  and  ruler  o'er  all : 
And  we  are  his  people,  his  sceptre  we  own; 

His  sheep,  and  we  follow  his  call. 

O  enter  his  gates  with  thanksgiving  and  foog, 
Your  vows  in  his  temple  proclaim ; 

His  praise  with  melodious  accordance  proknft 
And  bless  his  adorable  name. 

For  good  is  the  Lord,  inexpressibly  good, 
And  we  are  the  work  of  bis  hand; 

His  mercy  and  truth  from  eternity  stood, 
And  shall  to  eternity  stand. 


PSALM  cm. 


O  MT  soul,  with  all  thy  powera, 
Bless  the  Lord's  most  holy  name ; 

O  my  soul,  till  life's  last  hours. 
Bless  the  Lord,  his  praise  proclaim  j 
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Thioe  infimiiiies  He  heal'd ; 
He  thy  peace  and  pardon  seal'd. 

He  with  loTiog-kindncM  crown 'd  thee, 

Satisfied  thy  mouth  with  i^ood ; 
From  the  snares  of  death  uobouDd  thee, 
Eagle-like  thy  youth  renew'd: 
Rich  in  tender  mercy  He, 
Slow  to  wratli,  to  fayour  free. 

Be  will  not  retain  displeasure, 

Though  awhile  He  hide  his  face; 
Nor  his  God-like  bounty  measure 
By  our  merit,  but  his  grace ; 
As  the  heaven  the  earth  transcends, 
Over  us  his  care  extends. 

Far  as  east  and  west  are  parted. 
He  our  sins  hatli  scver'd  thus; 
As  a  father  loTinjj-licartcd 
Spares  his  son,  He  spareth  us; 
For  He  know«  our  feeble  frame, 
He  remembers  whence  we  came. 

Mark  the  field-flower,  where  it  ^owelh, 

Frail  and  beautiful; — anon. 
When  the  south-wind  softly  bloweth, 
IxMk  again, — the  flower  is  gone : 
Such  is  man ;  his  honours  pass. 
Like  the  glory  of  the  grass. 

From  eternity,  enduring 

To  eternity,— the  Lord, 
Still  his  people's  bliss  insuring. 
Keeps  his  covenanted  word; 
Yea  with  truth  and  righteousness, 
Children's  children  He  will  bless. 

As  in  heaven,  bis  throne  and  dwelling. 

King  on  earth  He  holds  his  sway; 
Angels,  ye  in  strength  excelling. 
Bless  the  Lord,  his  voice  obey ; 
AH  his  works  beneath  the  pole, 
Bless  the  Lord,  with  thee,  my  soul. 

PSALM  CIV. 

Mr  soul,  adore  the  Lord  of  might ; 

With  uncreated  glory  crown'd. 
And  clad  in  royalty  of  light, 
He  draws  the  curtain'd  heavens  around ; 
Dark  waters  his  pavilion  form, 
Clouds  are  his  car,  his  wheels  the  storm. 

Lightning  before  Him,  and  behind 
Thunder  rebounding  to  and  fro ; 
lie  walks  upon  the  winged  wind. 
And  reins  the  blast,  or  lets  it  go : 

— This  goodly  globe  his  wisdom  plann'd, 
He  fix'd  the  bounds  of  sea  and  land. 

When  o'er  a  guilty  world,  of  old, 

He  suramon'd  the  avenging  main, 
At  his  rebuke  the  billows  roU'd 
Back  to  their  parent-gulf  again ; 
The  mountains  raised  their  jo3^ul  heads, 
Like  new  creations,  from  their  bods. 


Thenceforth  the  self-revolving  tide 
Its  daily  Ml  and  flow  maintains; 
Through  winding  vales  fresh  fountauis  glide. 
Leap  from  the  hills,  or  course  the  plains; 
There  thirsty  cattle  throng  the  brink, 
And  the  wild  asses  bend  to  drink. 

Fed  by  the  currents,  fruitful  groves 

Expand  their  leaves,  their  fragrance  fling, 
Where  the  cool  breeze  at  noon-tide  roves, 
And  birds  among  the  branches  sing ; 
Soft  fall  the  showers  when  day  declines, 
And  sweet  the  peaceful  rainbow  shines. 

Grass  through  the  meadows,  rich  with  flowers, 

God's  bounty  spreads  for  herds  and  flocks; 
On  Lebanon  his  cedar  towers. 

The  wild  goats  bounds  upon  his  rocks; 
Fowls  in  his  foresU  build  their  nests, 
— The  stork  amid  the  pine-tree  rests. 

To  strengthen  man,  condemn'd  to  toil. 

He  fills  with  grain  the  golden  ear; 
Bids  the  ripe  olive  melt  with  oil, 
And  swells  the  grape,  man's  heart  to  cheer : 
—The  moon  her  tide  of  changing  knows. 
Her  orb  with  lustre  ebbs  and  flows. 

The  sun  goes  down,  the  stars  come  out : 
He  maketh  darkness,  and  't  is  night; 
Then  roam  the  beasts  of  prey  about. 
The  desert  rings  with  chase  and  flight: 
The  lion,  and  the  lion's  brood, 
Look  up, — and  God  provides  them  food. 

Mom  dawns  far  east;  ere  lon^  the  tun 

Warms  the  glad  nations  with  his  beams ; 
Day,  in  their  dens,  the  spoilers  shun. 
And  night  returns  to  them  in  dreams : 
Man  from  his  couch  to  labour  goes. 
Till  evening  brings  again  repose. 

How  manifold  thy  works,  O  Lord, 

In  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  wrought ! 
The  earth  is  with  thy  riches  stored, 
And  ocean  with  thy  wonders  fraught: 
Unfathom*d  caves  beneath  the  deep 
For  Thee  their  hidden  treasures  keep. 

There  go  the  ships,  with  sails  unfurl'd, 

By  Thee  directed  on  their  way ; 
There,  in  his  own  mysterious  world, 
Leviathan  delights  to  play ; 
And  tribes  that  range  immensity. 
Unknown  to  man,  are  known  to  Thee. 

By  Thee  alone  the  living  live; 

Hide  but  thy  face,  their  comforts  fly; 
They  gather  what  thy  seasons  give: 
Take  Thou  away  their  breath,  they  die: 
Send  forth  thy  spirit  from  above, 
And  all  is  life  again,  and  love. 

Joy  in  his  works  Jehovah  takes, 

Yet  to  destruction  they  return ; 
He  looks  upon  the  earth,  it  quakes. 

Touches  the  mountains,  and  they  burn  : 
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—Thou,  God,  for  erer  an  the  same ; 
I  AM  ig  thine  unchancing  name. 


PSALM  cvn. 

No.  I. 

Thank  and  praise  Jehovah'ft  name. 
For  hu  mercies,  firm  and  sure, 

From  eternity,  the  same, 
To  eternity  endure. 

Let  the  ransom'd  thus  rejoice, 
Gather'd  out  of  evory  land, 

As  the  people  of  his  choice : 

Pluck'd  from  the  destroyer's  hand. 

In  the  wilderness  astray, 

Hither,  thither,  while  they  roam. 
Hungry,  fainting  by  the  way, 

Far  from  refuge,  shelter,  home : 

Then  unto  the  Lord  they  cry, 
Ue  inclines  a  gracious  ear. 

Sends  delirerance  from  on  high. 
Rescues  them  from  all  their  fiear. 

To  a  pleasant  land  He  brings, 
Where  the  rine  and  olive  grow, 

Where  from  flowery  hills  the  springs 
Through  liuturiant  valleys  flow. 

O  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord, 
For  his  goodness  to  their  race; 

For  the  wonders  of  his  word, 
And  the  riches  of  his  grace ! 


PSALM  cvn. 

No.  2. 

Tbkt  that  mourn  in  dungeon-gloom. 

Bound  in  iron  and  despair, 
Sentenced  to  a  heavier  doom 

Than  the  pangs  they  suffer  there; — 

Foes  and  rebels  once  to  God, 
They  disdain'd  his  high  control; 

Now  they  feel  his  fiery  rod 

Striking  terrors  through  their  soul. 

Wrung  with  agony  they  fall 
To  the  dust;  and,  gaziag  round, 

Call  for  help, — in  vain  they  call. 

Help,  nor  hope,  nor  friend  are  found. 

Then  unto  the  Lord  they  cry : 

Ue  inclines  a  gracious  ear, 
Sends  deliverance  from  on  high. 

Rescues  them  from  all  their  fear. 

He  restores  their  forfeit-breath. 
Breaks  in  twain  the  gates  of  braM; 

From  the  bands  and  grasp  of  death, 
Forth  to  liberty  they  pass. 


O  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord, 
For  his  goodness  to  their  race; 

For  the  wonders  of  his  word. 
And  the  riches  of  his  grace ! 


PSALM  cvn. 

Na  3. 


Fools,  for  their  transgression, 

Sharp  disease  their  youth  consume. 

And  their  beauty,  like  a  tree. 
Withering  o'er  an  early  lomb. 

Food  is  loathsome  to  their  taste. 
And  the  eye  revolts  from  light; 

All  their  joys  to  ruin  haste, 
As  the  sunset  into  night. 

Then  unto  the  Lord  they  cry : 

He  inclines  a  gracious  ear, 
Sends  deliverance  from  on  high, 

Rescues  them  from  all  their  fear. 

He  with  health  renews  their  frame. 
Lengthens  out  their  number'd  days; 

Let  them  glorify  his  name 
With  the  sacrifice  of  praise. 

O  that  men  wonld  praise  the  Lord, 
For  his  goodness  to  their  race ; 

For  the  wonders  of  his  word, 
And  the  riches  of  his  grace! 


PSALM  cvn. 

No.  4. 

Thit  that  toil  upon  the  deep. 
And  in  vessels  light  and  frail. 

O'er  the  mighty  waters  sweep 
With  the  billow  and  the  gale, — 

Mark  what  wonders  God  performs. 
When  He  speaks,  and,  unconfined. 

Rush  to  battle  all  his  storms 
In  the  chariots  of  the  wind. 

Up  to  heaven  their  bark  is  whirlM 
On  the  mountain  of  the  wave; 

]>own  as  suddenly 't  is  hurFd 
To  the  abysses  of  the  grave. 

To  and  fro  they  reel,  they  roll, 

As  intoxicste  with  wine ; 
Terrors  paralyse  their  soul. 

Helm  they  quit  and  hope  resign. 

Then  unto  the  Lord  they  cry. 
He  inclines  a  gracious  ear, 

Sends  deliverance  from  on  high. 
Rescues  them  from  all  their  fear. 

Calm  and  smooth  the  surges  flow. 
And,  where  deadly  lightning  ran, 

God's  own  reconciling  bow 
Metes  the  ocean  with  a  span. 
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O  that  meD  would  praiie  the  Loid, 
For  his  goodnew  to  their  race; 

For  the  wonders  of  his  word. 
And  the  riches  of  his  grace! 


PSALM  CVII. 

No.  5. 

Lrr  the  elders  praise  the  Lord, 
Him  let  all  the  people  praise, 

When  they  meet  with  one  accord 
In  his  courts,  on  holy  days. 

God  for  sin  will  vengeance  take. 
Smile  the  earth  with  sore  distrcM, 

And  a  fruitful  region  make 
As  the  howling  wilderness. 

But  when  mercy  stays  his  hand. 
Famine,  plague,  and  death  depart ; 

Tea  tlie  rock,  at  his  command. 
Pours  a  river  from  its  heart. 

There  the  hungry  dwell  in  peace, 
Cities  build,  and  plough  the  groand. 

While  their  flocks  and  herds  increase, 
And  their  com  and  vrine  abound. 

Should  they  yet  rebel, — his  arm 
Lays  their  pride  again  in  dust : 

But  the  poor  He  shields  from  harm, 
And  in  Him  the  righteous  trust 

Whoso  wisely  marks  his  will. 
Thus  evolving  bliss  from  woe, 

Shall,  redeem'd  from  every  ill. 
All  bis  loving-kindness  know. 


PSALM  CXIU. 

Skktants  of  God,  in  joyful  lays, 
Sing  ye  the  Lord  Jehovah's  praise; 
His  glorious  name  let  all  adore, 
From  age  to  age,  for  evermore. 

Blest  be  that  name,  supremely  blest, 
From  the  sun's  rising  to  its  rest; 
Above  the  heavens  his  power  is  known. 
Through  ail  the  earth  his  goodness  shown. 

Who  is  like  God?— -so  ereat,  so  high. 
He  bows  Himself  to  view  the  sky ; 
And  yet,  with  condescending  grace, 
Looks  down  upon  the  human  race. 

He  hears  Che  uncomplaining  moan 
Of  those  who  sit  and  weep  alone; 
He  lifu  the  mourner  from  the  dust. 
And  saves  the  poor  in  Him  that  trust. 

Servants  of  God,  in  joyful  lays, 
Sing  ye  the  Lord  Jehovah's  praise; 
His  saving  name  let  all  adore, 
From  age  to  age,  for  evermore. 


PSALM  CXVI. 

I  Lovi  the  Lord; — He  lent  an  ear 

When  I  for  help  implored ; 
He  rescued  me  from  all  my  fear, 

Therefore  I  love  the  Lord. 

Bound  hand  and  foot  with  chaina  of  tin. 
Death  dragged  me  for  his  prey; 

The  pit  was  moved  to  take  me  in, 
All  hope  was  far  away. 

I  cried  in  agony  of  mind, 
«  Lord,  1  beseech  Thee,  save  :■ 

He  heard  me; — Death  his  prey  resign'd, 
And  Mercy  shut  the  grave. 

BeCum,  my  soul,  unto  thy  rest, 

From  God  no  longer  roam ; 
His  hand  hath  bountifully  blest. 

His  goodness  call'd  tfiee  home. 

What  shall  I  render  unto  Thee, 

My  saviour  in  distress. 
For  all  thy  bene6ts  to  me. 

So  great  and  numberless  7 

This  will  I  do,  for  thy  love's  sake, 
And  thus  thy  power  proclaim; 

The  sacramental  cup  I  '11  take, 
And  call  upon  thy  name. 

Thou  God  of  covenanted  grace, 

Hear  and  record  my  vow. 
While  in  thy  courts  I  seek  thy  face« 

And  at  tliine  altar  bow : 

Henceforth  to  Thee  myself  I  give ; 

With  single  heart  and  eye. 
To  walk  before  Thee  while  I  live, 

And  bless  Thee  when  I  die. 


PSALM  cxvn. 

AhL  ye  Gentiles,  praise  the  Lord, 
All  ye  lands,  your  voices  raise : 

Heaven  and  earth,  with  loud  accord. 
Praise  the  Lord,  for  ever  praise. 

For  his  truth  and  mercy  stand, 
Past,  and  proent,  and  to  be, 

Like  the  years  of  his  right  hand, 
Like  his  own  eternity. 

Praise  Him,  ye  who  know  his  love. 
Praise  Him  from  the  depths  beneath. 

Praise  Him  in  the  heights  above; 
Praise  your  Maker,  all  that  breathe. 


PSALM  CXXI. 

Encompass' D  with  ten  thousand  iUs, 

Prest  by  pursuing  foes, 
I  lift  mine  eyes  unto  the  hilb 

From  whence  salvation  flows. 
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My  lielp  is  from  ihe  Lord,  who  made 
And  goTenu  earth  and  sky; 

I  look  to  his  almighty  aid. 
And  erer-watchin^  eye. 

— ^He  who  thy  soul  in  safety  keepa 
Shall  drive  destruction  hence ; 

The  Lord  thy  keeper  never  sleeps; 
The  Lord  is  thy  defence. 

The  sun,  with  his  afflictive  light, 
Shall  harm  thee  not  by  day ; 

Nor  thee  the  moon  molest  by  night 
Along  thy  tranquil  way. 

Thee  shall  the  Lord  preserve  from  sin, 

And  comfort  in  distress ; 
Thy  going  out  and  coming  in, 

The  Lord  thy  God  shall  blest. 


PSAr.M  c.xxu. 

Glad  was  my  heart  to  hear 

My  old  companions  say, 
Gome — in  the  house  of  God  appear, 

For  't  is  an  holy  day. 

Our  willing  feet  shall  stand 

Within  the  temple-door. 
While  young  and  old,  in  many  a  band. 

Shall  throng  the  sacred  floor. 

Thither  the  tribes  repair^ 
Where  all  are  wont  to  meet. 

And,  joyful  in  the  house  of  prayer, 
Bend  at  the  mercy-scat. 

Pray  for  Jerusalem, 

Tlie  city  of  our  God ; 
The  Lord  from  heaven  be  kind  to  them 

That  love  the  dear  abode. 

Within  these  walls  may  peace 

And  harmony  be  found; 
Zion,  in  all  thy  palaces, 

Prosperity  abound ! 

For  friends  and  brethren  dear, 
Our  prayer  shall  never  cease ; 

Oft  as  they  meet  for  worship  here, 
God  send  his  people  peace ! 


PSALM  CXXIV. 

Tbi  Lord  is  on  our  side, 

His  people  now  may  say ; 
The  Lord  is  on  our  side, — or  we 

Had  £sllen  a  sudden  prey. 

Sin,  Satan,  Death,  and  Hell, 

Like  fire,  against  us  rose; 
Then  had  the  flames  consumed  us  quick, 

Bat  God  rcpell'd  our  foes. 


Like  water  they  retnm'd. 

When  wildest  tempests  rave; 
Then  had  the  floods  gone  o'er  our  head. 

But  God  was  there  to  save. 

From  jeopardy  redeem'd. 

As  from  the  lion's  wrath, 
Mercy  and  truth  uphold  our  life. 

And  safety  guards  our  path. 

Our  soul  escaped  the  toils ; 

As  from  the  fowler's  snare, 
The  bird,  with  disentangled  wings. 

Flits  through  the  boundleas  air. 

Oar  help  is  from  the  Lord ; 

In  Him  we  will  confide, 
Who  stretch'd  the  heavens,  who  form'd  the  earth . 

— The  Lord  is  on  our  side. 


PSALM  CXXV. 

Who  make  the  Lord  of  hosts  their 
Shall  like  Mount  Zion  be, 

Immoveable  by  mortal  power. 
Built  on  eternity. 

As  round  about  Jerusalem 

The  guardian  mountains  stand. 

So  shall  the  Lord  encompass  them 
Who  hold  by  his  right  hand. 

The  rod  of  wickedness  shall  ne'er 

Against  the  just  prevail. 
Lest  innocence  should  find  a  mare^ 

And  templed  virtue  fail. 

Do  good,  O  Lord,  do  good  to  diose 
Who  cleave  to  Thee  in  heart. 

Who  on  thy  trutli  alone  repose. 
Nor  from  thy  law  depart. 

While  rebel-souls,  who  turn  asidfi. 
Thine  anger  shall  destroy. 

Do  Thou  in  peace  thy  people  guide 
To  thine  e(emal  joy. 


PSALM  CXXVl. 

Whir  God  from  sin's  captivity 
Sets  his  afflicted  people  free. 
Lost  in  amaie,  their  mercies  seem 
The  transient  raptures  of  a  drcaai. 

But  soon  their  ransom'd  souls  rejoice. 
And  mirth  and  music  swell  their  voice, 
Till  foes  confess,  nor  dare  condemn, 
■  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them.* 

They  catch  the  strain  and  answer  thus  : 
«  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  ns. 
Whence  gladness  fills  our  hearts,  and  songs, 
Sweet  and  spontaneous,  wake  our  tongues.* 
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Tom  our  captivity,  O  Lord, 
As  ftoothem  rirers,  at  thy  word. 
Bound  from  their  channels,  and  restore 
Plenty,  where  all  was  waste  before. 

Who  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy ; 
Nought  shall  the  precious  seed  destroy, 
5or  long  tlie  weeping  exiles  roam, 
But  bring  their  sbeavts  rejoicing  home. 


PSALM  CXXX. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  woe 

To  Thee,  O  Lonl,  1  cry ; 
Darkness  surrounds  me,  but  I  know 

That  Thou  art  ever  nigh. 

Then  hearken  to  my  voice, 

Give  ear  to  my  complaint; 
Thou  bidst  the  mourning  soul  rejoice, 

Thou  comfortcst  the  foinL 

I  cast  my  hope  on  Thee, 

Thou  canst.  Thou  wilt  forgive ; 
Wert  Thou  to  mark  iniquity, 

Who  in  Thy  sight  could  live! 

Humbly  on  Thee  I  wait, 

Confi'ssing  all  ray  sin; 
Lord,  I  am  knocking  at  thy  gate ; 

Open,  and  take  me  in. 

Like  them,  whose  longing  eyes 

Watch,  till  the  morning  star 
(Though  late  and  seen  through  tcmjiesls)  rise 

Heaven's  portals  to  unbar : — 

Like  them  I  watch  and  pray. 

And  though  it  tarry  long, 
Calch  the  first  gleam  of  welcome  day. 

Then  burst  into  a  song. 

Glory  Co  Ciod  above ; 

The  waters  soon  will  cease. 
For,  lo!  the  swift  returning  duve 

Brings  home  the  sign  of  peace. 

Though  storms  his  face  obscure, 

And  dangers  threaten  loud, 
Jehovah's  covenant  is  sure. 

His  bow  is  in  the  cloud. 


PSALM  GXXXI. 

LoBD,  for  ever  at  thy  side 
Let  my  place  and  portion  be; 

Strip  me  of  the  robe  of  pride, 
Clothe  me  with  humility. 

Meekly  may  my  soul  receive 
All  thy  Spirit  hath  reveal'd; 

Thou  hast  spoken, — I  believe, 
Though  the  prophecy  were  aeal'd. 


Quiet  as  a  weaned  child. 

Weaned  from  the  mother's  breast ; 
By  no  subtlety  beguil'd. 

On  thy  faithful  word  I  rest. 

Saints,  rejoicing  evermore, 
In  the  Lord  Jehovah  trust : 

Him  in  all  his  ways  adore, 
Wise,  and  wonderful,  and  just. 


PSALM  cxxxn. 

No.  I. 

God  in  his  temples  let  us  meet, 

Low  on  our  knees  before  Him  bend ; 

Here  hath  He  fix'd  his  mercy-seat, 
Here  on  his  SabbalU  we  attend. 

Arise  into  thy  resting-plare. 

Thou,  and  thine  ark  of  strength,  O  Lord: 
Shine  through  the  veil,  we  seek  thy  face; 

Speak,  for  we  hearken  to  thy  word. 

With  righteousness  thy  priests  array; 

Joyful  thy  chosen  people  he; 
Let  those  who  teach  and  those  who  pray. 

Let  all — be  holiness  to  Thee. 


PSALM  CXXXII. 
No.  a. 

LotD,  for  thy  servant  David's  sake. 
Perform  thine  oath  to  David's  son ; — 

Thy  truth  Thou  never  wilt  forsake; — 
Look  on  thine  own  Ajiointed  One. 

The  Lord  in  faitlifulness  hath  sworn. 
His  throne  for  ever  lo  maintain  ; 

From  realm  to  realm,  the  sceptre  bo^e 
Shall  stretch  o'er  earth  Messiah's  reign. 

Zion !  my  chosen  hill  of  old, 
My  rest,  my  dwelling,  my  delight. 

With  loving-kindness  1  uphold, 
Her  walls  are  ever  in  my  sight 


I  satisfy  her  poor  with  bread , 
Her  tables  with  abundance  bless, 

Joy  on  her  sons  and  daughters  shed. 
And  cloth  her  priests  with  righteousn 


There  David's  bom  shall  bud  and  bloom, 
The  branch  of  glory  and  renown  ; 

His  foes  my  vengeance  shall  consume ; 
Him  with  eternal  years  I  crown. 


PSALM  CX.\XUL 

How  beautiful  the  sight 

Of  brethren  who  agree 
In  friendship  to  unite. 

And  bonds  of  charity ; 
T  is  like  the  precious  ointment,  shed 
O'er  all  his  robes,  from  Aaron's  head. 
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T  is  like  the  dew*  that  fill 
The  cups  of  Hermon's  flowers; 

Or  Zion's  fruitful  hill, 

Brif^ht  with  the  drops  of  showers, 

When  mingling  odours  breathe  around, 

And  glory  rests  on  all  the  ground. 

For  there  the  Lord  commands 

Blessing,  a  boundless  store, 
From  his  unsparing  hands, 

Tea,  life  for  evermore : 
Thrice  happy  they  who  meet  above 
To  spend  eternity  in  lore ! 


PSALM  CXXXIV. 

Bliss  ye  the  Lord  with  solemn  rite, 
In  hymns  extol  his  name, 

Ye  who,  within  his  house  by  night. 
Watch  round  the  altar's  flame. 

Lift  up  your  hands  amid  the  place 
Where  burns  the  sacred  sign. 

And  pray,  that  thus  Jehovah's  face 
6'er  all  the  earth  may  shine. 

From  Zion,  from  his  holy  hill, 
The  Lord  our  Maker  send 

The  perfect  knowledge  of  his  will, 
Salvation  without  end. 


PSALM  cxxxvn. 

Wexti  Babylon's  broad  rivers  roll, 

In  exile  we  sate  down  to  weep. 
For  thoughts  of  Zion  o'er  our  soul 

Came,  like  departed  joys,  in  sleep, 
Whose  forms  to  sad  remembrance  rise. 
Though  fled  for  ever  from  our  eyes. 

Our  harps  upon  the  willows  hang, 

Where,  worn  with  toil,  our  limbs  reclined; 

The  chords,  untuned  and  trembling,  rung 
With  moumftil  music  on  the  wind. 

While  foes,  insulting  o'er  our  wrongs, 

Cried, — •  Sing  us  one  of  Zion's  sooga.* 

How  can  we  sing  the  songs  we  love, 
Far  from  our  own  delightful  land  7 

— If  I  prefer  thee  not  above 

My  chiefest  joy,  may  this  right  hand, 

Jerusalem!  forget  its  skill, 

My  tongue  be  dumb,  my  pulse  be  still. 


PSALM  CXXXVIII. 

Theb  will  I  praise,  O  Lord,  in  light, 

Where  seraphim  surround  thy  ihrotK?; 

With  heart  and  soul,  with  mind  and  mi);ht, 
Thee  will  I  worship.  Thee  alone. 

I  bow  toward  thy  holy  place ; 

For  Thou,  in  mercy  still  the  same, 
ii.vst  magnified  thy  word  of  grace 

O'er  all  the  wonders  of  tliy  name. 


In  peril,  when  I  cried  to  Tbee, 

How  did  thy  strength  renew  my  sool  I 

Kings  and  their  realms  might  bend  tbe 
Could  I  to  man  reveal  the  whole. 

Thou,  Lord,  above  all  heiglit  art  high. 
Yet  with  the  lowly  vile  Thou  dwell ; 

The  proud  far  off,  thy  jealous  eye 
Shall  mark,  aod  with  a  look  repeL 


Though  in  the  depth  of  trouble  thrown. 
With  grief  I  shall  not  always  strive. 

Thou  wilt  thy  suffering  servant  own. 
And  Thou  the  contrite  heart  revive. 

Thy  purpose  then  in  me  fulfil ; 

Forsake  me  not,  for  I  am  tliine; 
Perfect  in  me  thine  utmost  will ; 

— Whate'er  it  be,  that  will  be  mine. 


PSALM  CXXXIX. 

SaAiCHift  of  hearts,  to  thee  are  knonim 
The  inmost  secrets  of  my  breast ; 

At  home,  abroad,  in  crowds,  alone. 
Thou  mark'st  my  rising  and  my  rest. 

My  thoughts  far  off,  through  every  mate. 

Source,  stream,  and  issue, — all  my  ways. 

No  word  that  from  my  mouth  proceeds, 
Evil  or  good,  escapes  thine  ear; 

Witness  Thou  art  to  all  my  deeds, 
Before,  behind,  for  ever  near : 

Such  knowledge  is  for  me  too  high; 

I  live  but  in  my  Maker's  eye. 

How  from  thy  presence  should  I  go. 
Or  whither  from  thy  Spirit  flee. 

Since  all  above,  around,  bdow, 
Exist  in  thine  immensity  7 

— If  up  to  heav'n  I  take  my  way, 

I  meet  Thee  in  eternal  day. 

If  in  the  grave  I  make  my  bed 

With  worms  and  dust,  lo.  Thou  art  there; 
If,  on  the  wings  of  morning  sped. 

Beyond  the  ocean  1  repair, 
I  feel  thine  all-controlling  will. 
And  Thy  right  hand  upholds  me  still. 

t  I^t  darkness  hide  me,  •  if  I  say. 
Darkness  can  no  concealment  be  : 

Night,  on  thy  rising,  shines  like  day. 
Darkness  and  light  are  one  with  Thee; 

For  Thou  mine  embryo-form  didst  view 

Erc  her  own  babe  my  mother  knew. 

In  me  thy  workmanship  display'd, 

A  miracle  of  power  1  stand ; 
Fearfully,  wonderfully  made. 

And  framed  in  secret  by  Thy  hand ; 
I  lived,  ere  into  being  brought. 
Through  thine  eternity  of  thougliL 
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How  piedoiw  are  thy  thoo^hls  of  peace, 
O  God,  to  me !  how  great  the  sum ! 

New  every  mom,  they  never  cease ; 

They  were,  they  are,  and  yet  shall  come, 

In  number  and  in  compass,  more 

Than  ocean's  sand,  or  ocean's  shore. 

Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart, 
Try  me,  my  secret  soul  survey, 

And  warn  thy  servant  to  depart 
From  every  false  and  evil  way ; 

80  shall  thy  truth  my  (guidance  be 

To  life  and  immortality. 


PSALM  CXLI. 

loan,  let  my  prayer  like  incense  rise, 
And  when  I  lift  my  hands  to  Thee, 

As  on  the  evening-sacrifice, 

Look  down  from  heaven,  well-pleased,  on  me. 

Set  Thou  a  watch  to  keep  my  tongue. 

Let  not  my  heart  to  sio  incline ; 
Sare  me  from  men  who  practise  wrong. 

Let  me  not  share  their  mirth  and  wine. 

Bat  let  the  righteous,  when  I  stray. 
Smite  me  in  love;— his  strokes  are  kind; 

His  mild  reproofs,  like  oil  allay 
The  wounds  they  make,  and  heal  the  mind. 

Mine  eyes  are  unto  Thee,  my  God; 

Behold  me  humbled  in  the  dust ; 
I  kiss  the  hand  that  wields  the  rod, 

I  own  thy  chastisements  are  just. 

But  O  redeem  me  from  the  snares 
With  which  the  world  surrounds  my  feet, 

— Its  riches,  vanities,  and  cares, 
lis  love,  its  haired,  its  deceit 


PSALM  CXUI. 

I  CBIBD  onto  the  Lord  most  joaC, 

Most  merciful,  in  prayer; 
I  cried  unto  Him  from  the  dual, 
I  told  Him  my  despair. 

When  sunk  my  soul  within  me,— then 
Thou  knew'st  the  path  I  chose ; 

Unharm'd  1  paa^'d  the  spoiler's  den, 
I  waik'd  through  ambush 'd  foes. 

I  look'd  for  friends, — there  was  not  one 
In  sorrow  to  condole ;  ^ 

1  look'd  for  refu(;e, — there  was  none; 
None  cared  for  my  soul. 

I  cried  unto  the  Lord ; — I  said, — 

Thou  art  my  refuge ;  Thou, 
My  portion ; — hasten  to  mine  aid  ; 

Hear  and  deliver  now. 

5ow,  from  the  dungeon,  from  the  grave, - 

Exalt  thy  suppliant's  head ; 
Thy  voice  is  freedom  to  the  slave, 

Revival  to  the  dead. 


PSALM  CXLIII. 

HiAi  me,  O  Ix>rd,  in  my  distress. 
Hear  me  in  truth  and  righteousness; 
For  at  thy  bar  of  judgment  tried, 
None  living  can  be  justified. 

Lord,  I  have  foes  without,  within. 
The  world,  the  flesh,  indwelling  sin, 
Life's  daily  ills,  temptation's  power. 
And  Satan  roaring  to  devour. 

These,  these  my  fainting  soul  surround. 
My  strength  is  smitten  to  tlie  ground; 
Like  those  long  dead,  beneath  their  weight 
Crush'd  is  my  heart  and  desolate. 

Yet,  in  the  gloom  of  silent  thought, 
I  call  10  mind  what  God  hath  wrought, 
Thy  wonilcrs  in  the  days  of  old, 
Thy  mercies  great  and  manifold. 

Ah !  then  to  Thee  I  stretch  my  hands. 
Like  failing  streams  through  desort-sands ; 
I  thirst  for  Thee,  as  harvest  plains 
Parch'd  by  the  summer  thirst  for  rains. 

O  let  me  not  thus  hopeless  lie, 
Like  one  condemn'd  at  mom  to  die, 
But  with  the  morning  may  I  see 
Thy  loving-kindness  visit  me. 

Teach  me  thy  will,  subdue  my  own  ; 
Thou  art  my  God,  and  thou  alone ; 
By  thy  good  Spirit  guide  me  still, 
Safe  from  all  foes,  to  Zion's  hill. 

Rdease  my  soul  from  trouble,  Lord  ; 
Quicken  and  keep  me  by  thy  word ; 
May  all  its  promises  be  mine  ; 
Be  Thou  my  portion — I  am  thine. 


PSALM  CXLIV. 

Thi  Lord  is  gracious  to  forgive. 
And  slow  to  let  his  anger  move ; 
The  Lord  is  good  to  all  that  live, 
And  all  his  tender  mercy  prove. 

Thy  works,  O  God,  thy  praise  proclaim  ; 
The  saints  thy  wondrous  deeds  shall  sing, 
Extol  thy  power,  and  to  thy  name 
Homage  from  every  nation  bring. 

Glorious  in  majesty  art  Tliou; 
Thy  throne  for  ever  shall  endure; 
Angels  before  Thy  footstool  bow. 
Yet  dost  Thou  not  despise  the  poor. 

The  Lord  npholdeth  them  that  fall ; 
lie  raisclh  men  of  low  degree  ; 
O  God,  our  health,  the  eyes  of  all. 
Of  all  the  living,  wait  on  Thee. 

Thou  openest  thine  cxhaustlcss  store, 
And  rainest  food  on  every  land  ; 
The  dumb  creation  Thee  adore. 
And  eat  their  portion  from  thy  hand. 
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Man,  m<»t  indebted,  most  ingrate, 
Man  only,  is  a  rebel  here ; 
Teach  him  to  know  Thee,  ere  too  lace ; 
Teach  him  to  love  Thee,  and  to  fear. 

PSALM  CXLVUI. 

HsEALDS  of  creation  cry, 
— Praise  the  Lord,  the  Lord  most  high; 
Heaven  and  earth,  obey  the  call. 
Praise  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  all. 

For  He  spake,  and  forth  from  night 
Sprang  the  universe  to  light ; 
He  commanded, — Nature  beard. 
And  stood  fast  upon  his  word. 

Praise  Him,  all  ye  hosts  above. 
Spirits  perfected  in  love ; 
Sun  and  moon,  your  voices  raise. 
Sing,  ye  stars,  your  Maker's  praise. 

Earth,  from  all  thy  depths  below, 
Ocean's  hallclujiihs  flow ; 
Lightning,  vapour,  wind,  and  storm, 
Hail  and  snow,  his  will  perform. 


Vales  and  mountains,  burst  in  wmg; 
Rivers,  roll  with  praise  along; 
Qap  your  hands,  ye  trees,  and  hail 
God,  who  comes  in  every  gale. 

Birds,  on  wings  of  rapture,  soar. 
Warble  at  his  temple-door; 
Joyful  sounds,  from  herds  and  flocks. 
Echo  back,  ye  caves  and.  rocks. 

Kings,  your  Sovereign  serve  wicii  awe; 
Judges,  own  his  righteous  law; 
Princes,  worship  Him  with  fear; 
Bow  the  knee,  all  people  here. 

Let  his  truth  by  babes  be  Cold, 
And  his  wonders  by  the  old ; 
Youths  and  maidens,  in  your  prime» 
Learn  the  lays  of  heaven  betime. 

High  above  all  height  his  throne. 
Excellent  bis  name  alone; 
Him  let  all  his  virorks  confess; 
Him  let  every  being  bless. 


^D^  ^tlican  JsIanH. 


PREFACE. 


The  subject  of  this  Poem  was  suggested  by  a  passage  in 
Captain  Flinders's  Voyage  to  Terra  Auslralis.  Describing 
one  of  those  numerous  gulfs  which  indent  the  coast  of 
New  Holland,  and  are  thickly  spotted  with  small  islands, 
he  says: — ■  Upon  two  of  these  we  found  many  young 
Pelicans  unable  to  fly.  Flocks  of  the  old  birds  were 
sitting  upon  llic  beaches  of  the  lagoon,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  islands  were  their  breeding-places;  not  only  so, 
but,  from  the  number  of  skeletons  and  bones  there 
scattered,  it  should  seem  that  for  ages  these  had  been 
selected  for  the  closing  scene  of  their  existence.  Cer- 
tainly, none  more  likely  to  be  free  from  disturbance  of 
every  kind  could  have  been  chosen,  than  these  islets  of 
a  hitlden  lagoon  of  an  uninhabited  island  [called  by 
Captain  F.  Kangaroo  Island],  situate  upon  an  unknown 
coast,  near  the  antipodes  of  Europe ;  nor  can  any  .thing 
be  more  consonant  to  their  feelings,  if  Pelicans  have 
any,  than  quietly  to  resign  their  breath,  surrounded  by 
their  progeny,  and  in  the  same  spot  where  they  first 
drew  it.M  —  Capuin  Flinders  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  one  of  ihese  islands,  on  the 
surface  of  which  were  scattered  the  relics  of  a  great 
number  of  trees,  prostrated  by  some  tremendous  storm, 
or,  as  be  conjectured,  self-ignited  by  the  friction  of 
dead  branches  in  a  strong  wind.  This  fact  (adopting 
the  former  hypothesis)  suggested  the  catastrophe  de- 
scribed at  the  close  of  the  third  Canto  of  the  Poem. 

Having  determined  not  to  encumber  his  volume  with 
notes,  which  might  plausibly  have  been  done  to  a  great 
extent, — and  believing,  that  those  readers,  who  shall  be 


sufficiently  interested  in  the  poem  to  desire  fnnkcr 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  progressively  reviewed  in  i:. 
may  readily  satisfy  themselves  from  popular  books  ^f 
voyages,  and  natural  history, — the  Author  will  raeniv 
offer  in  this  place,  an  illustration  of  the  natare  t4 
coral  reefs,  extracted  from  Captain  Basil  Hall's  Fojra^ 
to  the  Island  of  Loo  C/u>o,  in  Che  C/u'nejr  Sea. 

t  The  examination  of  a  coral  reef  during  the  di ffereit 
stages  of  one  tide,  is  particularly  interestiDg.  When  the 
tide  has  left  it  for  some  time  it  becomes  dry,  anJ 
appears  to  be  a  compact  rock,  exceedingly  bard  aoci 
ragged ;  but  as  the  tide  rises,  and  the  waves  brgia  to 
wash  over  it,  the  coral  worms  protrude  themselvv»  fiwa 
holes  which  before  were  invisible.  These  animal*  ue 
of  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  siies,  and  in  such  pio- 
digious  numbers,  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  ^hole  surface 
of  the  rock  appears  to  be  alive  and  in  oiouon.  T^ 
most  common  worm  is  in  the  form  of  a  star,  with  aiws 
from  four  to  six  inches  long,  which  are  n^ored  abmt 
with  a  rapid  motion  in  all  directions,  probably  to  catch 
food.  Others  are  so  sluggish,  that  tliey  may  be  aus- 
taken  for  pieces  of  the  rock,  and  are  generally  cf  s 
dark  colour,  and  from  four  to  five  inches  lonf:,  and  l*c 
or  three  round.  When  the  coral  is  broken  about  bi^;)!- 
water  mark,  it  is  a  solid  hard  scone;  but  if  any  part  4^ 
it  be  detached  at  a  spot  which  the  tide  reaches  everv 
day,  it  is  found  to  be  full  of  worotis  of  different  leot^tU 
and  colours,  some  being  as  fine  as  a  thread  and  several 
feel  long,  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  sometimes  of  a  bl» 
colour;  others  resemble  snails,  and  some  sure  not  anlikr 
lobsters  in  shape,  but  soft,  and  not  above  two  incbo 
long. 

MThe  growth  of  coral  appears  to  case  wfaea  the 
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worm  is  no  longer  exposed  to  the  wathiag  of  the  sea. 
Thus  a  reef  rues  in  the  form  of  a  canliflower,  till  iu  top 
has  gaioed  the  lerel  of  the  highest  tides,  abore  which 
the  worm  has  no  power  to  adrance,  and  the  reef  of 
course  no  longer  extends  itself  upwards.  The  other 
parts  in  succession  reach  the  surface,  and  there  stop, 
formings  in  time  a  lerel  field  with  steep  sides  all  round. 
The  reef,  however,  continually  id  creases,  and  being 
prevented  from  growing  higher,  extends  itself  laterally 
in  all  directions.  But  the  growth  being  as  rapid  at  the 
upper  edge  as  it  is  lovnr  down,  the  steepness  of  the  fnce 
of  the  reef  is  still  preserved.  These  are  the  circum- 
stances which  render  coral  reefs  so  dangerous  in  navi- 
gation; for,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  seldom  seen 
above  the  water;  and,  in  the  next,  their  sides  are  so 
steep,  that  a  ship's  bow  may  strike  against  the  rack 
before  any  change  of  soundings  has  given  warning  of 
the  danger.  ■ 

With  these  brief  quotations  to  explain  the  two  prin- 
cipal circumstances  on  which  the  poem  is  founded,  the 
Author  abandons  his  ■  Pelican  Island*  to  the  judgment 
of  the  public,  having  no  hope  to  conciliate  favour  by 
apology  or  vindication,  where  he  has  painfully  fdt  that 
both  would  be  necessary,  if  the  success  or  foilure  of  his 
work  did  not  wholly  depend  on  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  executed.  He  only  requests  the  reader  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  narrative  is  supposed  to  be 
delivered  by  the  imaginary  being  who  witnesses  the 
series  of  events,  after  the  whole  has  happened,  and 
who  therefore  describes  them  in  such  language,  and 
with  such  illustrations,  as  the  knowledge  which  he  titen 
possessed  enabled  him  to  use,  whether  he  be  identified 
with  the  Author,  or  (if  the  latter  will  so  for  condescend) 
with  the  reader  himself,  as  spectator,  actor,  thinker,  in 
this  masquerade  of 

Tratk  MTCfv  by  fUiy-fictJoa  drett. 
Sbwixlo,  Jufy  19,  1827. 
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CANTO  I. 

Msraovavr  I  lived  through  ages,  and  bebeld 

Their  generations  pass  so  swiftly  by  me. 

That  years  were  moments  in  their  flight,  and  hours 

The  scenes  of  crowded  centuries  reveal'd ; 

While  Time,  Life,  Death,  the  world's  great  actors  wrought 

New  and  amazing  changes :— these  I  sing. 

S^y,  sun,  and  sea  were  all  the  universe; 
The  sky,  one  blue  interminable  arch. 
Without  a  breeie,  a  wing,  a  cloud ;  the  sun 
Sole  in  the  firmament,  but  in  the  deep 
Redoubled ;  where  the  circle  of  the  sea. 
Invisible  with  calmness,  seem'd  to  lie 
Within  the  hollow  of  a  lower  heaven. 

I  was  a  Spirit  in  the  midst  of  these. 
All  eye,  ear,  thought;  existence  was  enjoyment; 
Light  was  an  element  of  life,  and  air 
The  clothing  of  my  incorporeal  form,— 
A  form  impalpable  to  mortal  touch. 
And  volatile  as  fragrance  from  the  flower. 


Or  music  in  the  woodlands.    What  the  soul 
Can  make  itself  at  pleasure,  that  I  was; 
A  child  in  feeling  and  iniagioation. 
Learning  new  lessons  still,  as  Nature  wrought 
Her  wonders  in  my  presence.    All  i  saw,  ^ 

(Like  Adam  when  he  walk'd  in  Paradise), 
I  knew  and  named  by  secret  intuition.  -.* 

Actor,  spectator,  sufferer,  each  in  turn, 

,  I  ranged,  explored,  reflected.     Now  I  sail'd, 

!  And  now  1  soar'd;  anon  expanding,  seem'd 

'  Diffused  into  immensity,  yet  bound 

I  Within  a  space  too  narrow  for  desire: 
The  mind,  the  mind  perpetual  themes  tnust  task. 
Perpetual  power  impel,  and  hope  allure. 
1  and  the  silent  sun  were  here  alone. 
But  not  companions;  high  and  bright  lie  held 
His  course;  I  gaxed  with  admiration  on  him, — 
There  all  communion  ended ;  and  1  sigh'd. 
In  loneliness  unutterable  sigh'd,  S   '■ 

To  feel  myself  a  wanderer  without  aim. 
An  exile  amidst  splendid  desolation, 
A  prisoner  with  infinity  surrounded. 

The  sun  descended,  dipp'd,  and  disappeared ; 
Tlien  sky  and  sea  were  all  the  universe. 
And  1  the  only  being  in  existence ! 
So  thought  I,  and  tlie  thought,  like  ice  and  fire. 
Went  freezing,  burning,  withering,  tlirilliog through  mc. 
Annihilation  then  had  been  deliverance. 
While  that  eternity  of  solitude 
Lay  on  my  heart,  hard  struf^ling  to  break  free, . 
As  from  a  dream,  when  mountains  press  the  sleeper. 

Darkness,  meanwhile,  disguised  in  twilight,  crspt 
O'er  air  and  ocean ;  drearier  gloom  involved 
Bly  fainting  senses,  till  a  sudden  ray 
Of  pensile  lustre  sparkled  from  the  west : 
I  flew  to  meet  it,  but  drew  never  nearer. 
While,  vanishing  and  re-appearing  oft. 
At  length  it  trembled  out  into  a  star. 
My  soul  revived,  and  could  I  then  have  wept 
(Methought  I  did)  with  tears  of  fond  delight. 
How  had  I  hail'd  the  gentle  apparition. 
As  second  life  to  me ;  so  sweetly  welcome 
The  faintest  semblance  of  society. 
Though  but  a  point  to  rest  the  eye  upon, 
To  him  who  hath  been  utterly  bereaved ! 
— Star  after  star,  from  some  unseen  abyss. 
Came  through  the  sky,  like  thoughts  into  the  mind^ 
We  know  not  whence ;  till  all  the  firmament 
Was  throng'd  with  constellations,  and  the  sea 
Strown  with  their  images.    Amidst  a  sphere 
Of  twinkling  lights,  like  living  eyes,  that  look'd 
At  once  on  me  from  every  side,  I  stood 
(Motion  and  rest  with  me  were  mere  volition), 
Myself  perhaps  a  star  among  the  rest! 
But  here  again  I  found  no  fellowship; 
Sight  could  not  reach,  nor  keenest  thought  conceive 
Their  nature  or  their  offices.    To  me 
They  were  but  what  they  seem'd,  and  yet  I  felt 
They  must  be  more :  the  mind  hath  no  horizon, 
It  looks  beyond  the  eye,  and  seeks  for  mind 
In  all  it  sees,  or  all  it  sees  o'erruling. 


Low  in  the  oast,  ere  long,  the  morning  dawn 
lot  upward,  onward,  and  around  the  p«lc, 
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With  trrowy  glimpBM  trayening  the  iihade. 
Night's  train,  as  they  had  kindled  one  by  one. 
Now  one  by  one  withdrew,  rereraing  order, 
Where  thoae  that  came  the  latest,  earliest  went : 
Day  rose  triumphant,  and  again  to  me 
Sky,  sun,  and  sea  were  all  the  universe; 
But  ah  I  the  glory  had  departed,  and  I  long'd 
For  some  untried  Ticissitude:— it  came. 

A  breeze  sprang  up,  and  with  careering  wing 
Played  like  an  unseen  being  on  the  water. 
Slowly  from  slumber  woke  the  unwilling  main. 
Curling  and  murmuring,  till  the  infant  waves 
Leap*d  on  his  lap,  and  Liugh'd  in  air  and  sunshine: 
Then  all  was  bright  and  beautiful  emotion, 
And  sweet  accordance  of  susurrant  sounds, 
I  felt  the  gay  delirium  of  the  scene; 
I  felt  the  breeie  and  billow  chase  each  other, 
Like  bounding  pulses  in  my  human  veins: 
For,  though  impassive  to  the  elements. 
The  form  I  wore  was  exquisitely  tuned 
To  Nature's  sympathies;  joy,  fear,  hope,  sorrow 
(As  though  I  yet  were  in  the  body)  moved, 
Elaled,  shook,  or  tranquillized  my  soul. 

Thus  pass'd  ilie  day :  night  foUow'd,  deck'd  with  stars 
Innumerable,  and  the  pale  new  moon, 
Beneath  her  feet,  a  slight  inverted  crescent. 
Soon  disappearing. 

Time  flew  on,  and  brought 
Alternate  mom  and  eve.    The  sun,  the  stars, 
The  moon  through  all  her  phases,  waxiug,  waning. 
The  planets  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none, 
— These  were  the  only  objects  in  mine  eye, 
The  constant  burthen  of  my  tlioughis,  perplex'd 
With  vain  conjectures  why  they  were  created. 

Once,  at  high  noon,  amidst  a  sultry  calm, 
Looking  around  for  comfort,  I  descried, 
Far  on  the  green  horizon's  utmost  verge, 
A  wreath  of  cloud ;  to  me  a  glad  discovery. 
For  each  new  image  sprang  a  new  idea, 
The  germ  of  thoughts  to  come,  that  could  not  die. 
The  little  vapour  rapidly  expanded, 
Lowering  and  thickening  till  it  hid  the  sun. 
And  threw  a  starless  night  upon  the  sen. 
Eagerly,  tremblingly,  I  watch'd  the  end. 
Faint  gleam'd  the  lightning,  follow'd  by  no  peal ; 
Drrary  and  hollow  moans  foretold  a  gale; 
Nor  long  the  issue  tarried ;  tlien  the  wind, 
Unprison*d,  blew  its  trumpet  loud  and  shrill ; 
Out  flash'd  the  lightnings  gloriously ;  the  rain 
Came  down  like  music,  and  the  fuU-coned  thunder 
Roll'd  in  grand  harmony  throughout  high  heaven : 
Till  ocean,  breaking  from  his  black  supineness, 
Drown'd  in  his  ovn  stupendous  uproar  all 
The  voices  of  the  storm  bemde;  meanwhile 
A  war  of  mountains  raged  upon  his  surfoce; 
Mountains  each  other  swallowing,  and  again 
New  Alps  and  Andes,  from  unfothom'd  valleys 
Upstarting,  join'd  the  battle;  like  those  sons 
Of  earili, — giants,  rebounding  as  new-bom 
From  every  fall  on  their  unwearied  mother. 
I  glow'd  with  all  the  rapture  of  the  strife : 
Beneath  was  one  wild  whirl  of  foaming  suites; 


Above  the  array  of  lightnings,  like  the  swonU 
Of  cherubim,  wide  brandish'd,  to  repel 
Aggression  from  heaven's  gates;  their  flaming  scrokea 
Quench'd  momentarily  in  die  vaat  abyss. 

The  voice  of  Him  who  walks  upon  the  wind. 
And  sets  his  throne  upon  the  floods,  rebuked 
The  headlong  tempest  in  itt  mid-career. 
And  turn'd  its  horrors  to  magnificence. 
The  evening  sun  broke  through  the  embatded  donds. 
And  threw  round  sky  and  sea,  as  by  enchantment, 
A  radiant  girdle,  binding  them  to  peace. 
In  the  full  rainbow's  harmony  of  beams; 
No  brilliant  fragonent,  but  one  sevenfold  circle. 
That  spann'd  the  horizon,  meted  out  the  heavena. 
And  uoderarch'd  the  ocean.    T  waa  a  scene. 
That  left  itself  for  ever  on  my  mind. 

Night,  silent,  cool,  transparent,  crown'd  the  day; 
The  sky  receded  furtlier  into  space, 
The  stars  came  lower  down  to  meet  the  eye. 
Till  the  whole  hemisphere,  alive  with  light. 
Twinkled  from  east  to  west  by  one  consenl. 
The  constellations  round  the  arctic  pole. 
That  never  set  to  us,  here  scarcely  rose. 
Rut  in  their  stead,  Orion  through  the  north 
Pursued  the  Pleiads;  Sirius,  with  his  keen. 
Quick  scinlillations,  in  the  zenith  reign'd. 
The  south  unveil'd  its  glories;— there,  the  Wolf, 
With  eyes  of  lightning,  watch'd  the  Centani^a  apcftr; 
Through  the  clear  hyaline,  tlie  Ship  of  Heftven 
Came  sailing  from  eternity;  the  Dove, 
On  silver  pinions,  wing'd  her  peaceful  way{ 
There,  at  the  footstool  of  Jehovah's  throne. 
The  Altar,  kindled  from  His  presence,  biased; 
There,  too,  all  else  excelling,  meekly  shone 
The  Cross,  the  symbol  of  redeeming  love: 
The  Heavens  declared  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
The  firmament  display'd  his  handy-work. 


W^ilh  scarce  inferior  lustre  gleam'd  the  i 
Whose  waves  were  spangled  with  phosphoric  fire. 
As  though  the  lightnings  there  had  spent  their  shafts. 
And  left  the  fragments  glittering  on  the  field. 


Next  mora,  in  mockery  of  a  storm,  the  bi 
And  waters  skirmish'd;  bubble-armies  foogfat 
Millions  of  battles  on  the  crested  surges. 
And  where  they  fell,  all  cover'd  with  their  glory. 
Traced,  in  white  foam  on  the  cemlean  main. 
Paths,  like  the  milky-way  among  the  stars. 

Charm'd  with  the  spectacle,  yet  deeply  toach'd 
With  a  forlorn  and  not  an  lender  feding — 
I  «  Why,*  said  my  thoughts  within  me,  «  wliy  this  w 
Of  loveliness  and  grandeur  unonjoy  dt 
Is  there  no  life  throughout  this  fair  enstcaace? 
Sky,  sun,  and  sea,  the  moon,  the  stam,  the  cioada. 
Wind,  lightning,  thunder,  are  but  ministen; 
They  know  not  what  they  arc,  nor  what  they  do: 
O  for  the  beings  for  whom  these  were  madel* 

Light  as  a  flake  of  foam  upon  the  wind. 
Keel  upward  from  the  deep  emerged  a  shell, 
j  Shaped  like  the  moon  ere  half  her  horn  is  filFd; 
I  Fraught  witli  young  life,  it  righted  aa  it  rose. 
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And  moved  at  will  aIoD|;  the  yielding  water. 
The  natiye  pilot  of  thb  little  berk 
I^Bt  out  a  tier  of  oert  on  either  tide, 
Spread  to  the  wafting  breeze  a  two-fold  sail. 
And  mounted  up  and  glided  down  the  billow 
In  happy  freedom,  pleated  to  feel  the  air. 
And  wander  in  the  luxury  of  light. 
Worth  all  the  dead  creation,  in  that  hour. 
To  me  appear'd  this  lonely  Nautilus, 
Xy  fellow-being,  like  myself  alive. 
Entranced  in  contemplation  irague  yet  sweet, 
I  watcb'd  its  vagrant  course  and  rippling  wake. 
Till  I  forgot  the  sun  amidtt  the  heavens. 

It  closed,  sunk,  dwindled  to  a  point,  then  nothing; 
While  the  last  bubble  crown'd  the  dimpling  eddy. 
Through  which  mine  eye  still  giddily  pursued  it, 
A  joyous  creature  vaulted  through  the  air, — 
The  aspiring  fish  that  ftiin  would  he  a  bird. 
On  long;  light  wings,  that  flung  a  diamond  shower 
Hf  dew-drops  round  its  evanescent  form, 
Sprang  into  light,  and  instantly  descended. 
Ere  I  could  greet  the  stranger  as  a  friend, 
Or  mourn  his  quick  departure, — on  the  surge, 
A  shoal  of  I>olphins,  tumbling  in  wild  glee, 
Glowed  with  such  orient  tints,  they  might  have  been 
The  rainbow's  offspring,  when  it  met  the  ocean 
In  that  resplendent  vision  I  had  seen. 
While  yet  in  ecstasy  I  hung  o'er  these, 
With  every  motion  pouring  out  fresh  beauties. 
As  thongfa  the  conscious  colours  came  and  went 
At  pleasure,  glorying  in  their  subtle  changes, — 
Enonnoos  o'er  the  flood.  Leviathan 
Look'd  forth,  and  from  his  roaring  nostrils  sent 
Two  foontaim  to  tlie  sky,  then  plunged  amain 
In  headlong  pastime  through  the  closing  gulf. 


These  were  but  preludes  to  the  revelry 
'  That  reign'd  at  sunset :  then  the  deep  let  loose 
Its  biicbe  adventurers  to  sport  at  large. 
As  kindly  instinct  taught  them;  buoyant shelb, 
On  stormleas  voyages,  in  fleets  or  single, 
W berried  their  tiny  mariners;  aloof. 
On  wing-like  fins,  in  bow-and-arrow  figures, 
The  flying  fishes  darted  to  and  fro; 
While  spouting  Whales  projected  wat'ry  columns, 
That  tamed  to  arches  at  their  height,  and  stem'd 
The  skeletons  of  crystal  palaces, 
Eoilc  on  the  blue  expanse,  then  perishing, 
I  Frail  as  the  element  which  they  were  made  of : 
Dolphins,  in  gambols,  lent  the  lucid  brine 
Hues  richer  than  the  canopy  of  eve, 
I  That  overlrang  the  scene  with  gorgeous  clouds, 

Decaying  into  gloom  more  beautiful 
I  Than  the  son's  golden  liveries  which  they  lost : 
'  Till  light  that  hides,  and  darkness  that  reveals 
I  The  stars, — exchanging  guard,  like  sentinds 
I  Of  day  and  nighr,— transform'd  the  face  of  nature: 
Above  was  wakefulness,  silence  around. 
Beneath,  repose, — repose  that  reach'd  even  me. 
Power,  will,  sensation,  memory,  fail'd  in  turn; 
My  very  essence  seem'd  to  pass  away, 
!  Like  a  thin  cloud  that  melts  across  the  moon, 
I  Lost  in  the  blue  immensity  of  heaven. 
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Lira's  intermitting  pulse  again  went  on : 

I  woke  amidst  the  beauty  of  a  morn. 

That  shone  as  bright  within  me  as  around. 

The  presence-chamber  of  the  soul  was  full 

Of  flitting  images  and  rapturous  thoughts; 

For  eye  and  mind  were  open'd  to  explore 

The  secrets  of  the  abyss  erewhile  conceal'd. 

The  floor  of  ocean,  never  trod  by  man, 

Was  visible  to  me  as  heaven's  round  roof. 

Which  man  hath  never  touch'd ;  the  multitude 

Of  living  things,  in  that  new  hemisphere, 

Gleam'd  out  of  darkness,  like  the  stars  at  midniglif, 

When  moon  nor  clouds,  with  l^ht  or  shade,  obscure 

them. 
For,  as  in  hollows  of  the  tide-worn  reef, 
l^ft  at  low  water  glistening  in  the  sun, 
Pellucid  pools  and  rocks  in  miniature. 
With  their  small  fry  of  fishes,  crusted  shells. 
Rich  mosses,  tree-like  sea-weed,  sparkling  pebbles, 
Enchant  the  eye,  and  tempt  the  eager  hand 
To  violate  the  fairy  paradise, 
— So  to  my  view  the  deep  disclosed  its  wonders. 

In  tlie  free  element  beneath  me  swam, 
Flounder  d,  and  dived,  in  play,  in  chase,  in  battle. 
Fishes  of  every  colour,  form,  and  kind, 
^trange  forms,  resplendent  colours,   kinds    uonuui- 

ber'd), 
Which  language  cannot  paint,  and  mariner 
Hath  never  seen;  from  dread  Leviathan 
To  insect- millions  peopling  every  wave; 
And  nameless  tribes,  half-plant,  half-animal. 
Rooted  and  slumbering  through  a  dream  of  life. 
The  livelier  inmates  to  the  surface  sprang. 
To  taste  the  freshness  of  heaven's  breath,  and  feel 
That  light  is  pleasant,  and  the  sunbeam  warm. 
Most  in  the  middle  region  sought  their  prey, 
Safety,  or  pastime ;  solitary  some. 
And  some  in  pairs  affectionately  joind; 
Others  iu  shoals  immense,  like  floating  islands, 
liCd  by  mysterious  instinct  through  that  waste 
And  trackless  region,  though  on  every  side 
Assaulted  by  voracious  enemies, 
— Whales,  sharks,  and  monsters,  arm'd  in  front  or  jaw, 
With  swords,  saws,  spiral  liorns,  or  hooked  fangs. 
While. ravening  Death  of  slaughter  ne'er  grew  weary. 
Life  multiplied  die  immortal  meal  as  fast. 
War,  reckless,  universal  war,  prevail'd ; 
All  were  devourers,  all  in  turn  devoor'd ; 
Yet  every  unit  in  the  uncounted  sum 
Of  victims  had  its  share  of  bliss,  its  pang. 
And  but  a  pang,  of  dissolution ;  each 
Was  happy  till  its  moment  came,  and  then 
Its  first,  last  suffiering,  unforeseen,  unfcar'd. 
Closed,  with  one  straggle,  pain  and  life  for  ever. 
So,  lie  ordain'd,  whose  way  is  in  the  sea. 
His  path  amidst  great  waters,  and  his  steps 
Unknown;— whose  judgments  are  a  mighty  deep, 
Where  plummet  of  Archangel's  intellect 
Gould  never  yet  find  soundings,  but  from  age 
To  age  let  down,  drawn  up,  then  thrown  again. 
With  lengtlien'd  line  and  added  weight,  still  faib; 
And  still  the  cry  in  Heaven  is,  ■  O  the  depth  !> 
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Thus,  while  ,^>ewndcrd  with  delight  I  gaaed 
On  life  in  every  shape  it  here  amumed,  ' 
Con|[enial  feeling  made  me  follow  it. 
And  Wy  to  be  whatever  1  beheld :  < 

By  mental  transmigration  thus  1  pasa'd 
Through  many  a  body,  and  in  each  aasay'd 
New  instincts,  powers,  enjoyments,  death  itself ; 
Till,  weary  wiili  the  fanciful  pursuit, 
I  started  from  that  idle  reverie. 
Then  grew  my  heart  more  desolate  than  ever; 
Here  had  I  found  tlie  beings  which  I  sought, 
— Beings  for  whom  the  universe  was  made, 
Yet  none  of  kindred  with  myself.     In  vain 
I  strove  to  waken  sympathy  in  breasts 
Cold  as  the  element  in  which  they  moved, 
And  inaccessible  to  fellowship 
With  me,  as  sun  and  stars,  as  winds  and  vapours: 
Sense  had  they,  but  no  more;  mind  was  not  there. 
They  roam'd,  they  fed,  they  slept;  they  died,  and  left 
Race  after  race,  to  roam,  feed,  sleep,  then  die. 
And  leave  their  like  through  endless  generation  ; 
— Incessant  change  of  actors,  none  of  scene, 
Through  all  that  boundless  theatre  of  strife ! 
Shrinking  into  myself  again,  I  cried, 
In  bitter  disappoiaiment, —  >  Is  this  all  ?* 

I  sent  a  glance  at  random  from  the  cloud, 
In  which  I  then  lay  floating  through  mid-heaven. 
To  ocean's  innermost  recess; — when  lo ! 
Another  seal  of  Nature's  book  was  open'd. 
Which  held  transported  thought  so  deep  entranced. 
That  Time,  though  borne  through  mightiest  revolutions, 
Seem'd,  like  the  earth  in  motion,  to  stand  still. 
The  works  of  ages  grew  beneath  mine  eye ; 
As  rapid  intellect  calls  up  events. 
Combines,  compresses,  moulds  them,  with  such  power. 
That,  in  a  little  page  of  memory, 
An  empire's  annals  lie, — a  nation's  fortunes 
Pass  in  review,  as  motes  through  sunbeams  pass, 
(ilisiening  and  vanishing  in  quick  succession, 
Yet  each  distinct  as  though  there  were  but  one ; 
— ?.o  thrice  ,4  thousand  years,  with  all  their  issues. 
Hurried  before  me,  through  a  gleam  of  Time, 
Between  the  clouds  of  two  eternities, — 
That  whence  they  came,  and  that  to  which  they  tended. 

Immeasurable  continents  beneath 
The  expanse  of  animated  waters  by. 
Not  strown, — a*  I  have  since  discern'd  the  tracks 
Of  voyagers,— with  shipwrecks  and  their  spoils, 
The  wealth  of  merchants,  the  artillery 
Of  war,  the  chains  of  cnptives,  and  the  gems. 
That  glow'd  upon  the  brow  of  bcanty;  crowns 
Of  monarchs,  swords  of  heroes,  anchors  lost, 
That  never  had  let  go  their  hold  in  storms; 
Helms,  sunk  in  port,  that  steer'd  adventurous  barks 
Round  the  wide  world ;  bones  of  dead  men,  that  made 
A  hidden  Golgotha  where  they  had  fallen. 
Unseen,  unsepulchred,  but  not  unwept 
By  lover,  friend,  relation,  far  away. 
Long  waiting  their  return  to  home  and  country. 
And  going  down  into  tlieir  fathers'  graves 
With  their  grey  hairs  or  youthful  locks  in  sorrow, 
To  meet  no  more  till  seas  give  up  their  dead : 
Some  too — ay  thousands — whom  none  living  mourn'd, 
None  miss'd,— waifs  in  the  universe,  the  last 
Lorn  links  of  kindred  chains  for  ever  sunder'd. 


Not  such  the  spectacle  I  now  snrvey'd : 
No  broken  hearts  lay  liere;  no  aching  heads, 
For  whose  vast  schemes  tlie  world  was  once  loo  small. 
And  life  too  short,  in  Death's  dark  lap  found  rest 
Beneath  the  unresting  wave: —but  skeletons 
Of  Whiles  and  Krakcns  here  and  there  were  aeatler d. 
The  prey  when  dead  of  tribes,  their  prey  when  Irriof : 
And,  seen  by  glimpses,  but  awakening  tfaoogfals 
Too  sad  for  utterance, — relics  huge  and  atran^ 
Of  the  old  world  that  perish'd  by  the  flood. 
Kept  under  chains  of  darkness  till  the  judgment. 
— Save  these,  lay  ocean's  bed,  as  from  the  hand 
Of  its  Creator,  hoUow'd  and  prepared 
For  his  unfathomable  eouns^  there, 
To  work  slow  miracles  of  power  divine. 
From  century  to  century, — nor  less 
Incomprehensible  than  heaven  and  earth 
Form'd  in  six  days  by  His  commanding  word. 
With  God  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day ; 
He  in  one  day  can  sum  a  thousand  years : 
All  acts  witli  Him  are  equal ;  for  no  nM>re 
It  costs  Omnipotence  to  build  a  world. 
And  set  a  sun  amidst  the  firmament. 
Than  mould  a  dew-drop,  and  light  up  its 


This  was  the  landscape  stretch'd  beneath  the  flood 
—  Rocks,  branching  out  like  chains  of  Alpine 

tains; 
Gnlfs  intervening,  sandy  wildemeMes, 
Forests  of  growth  enormous,  cavenis,  shoals; 
Fountains  upspringing,  hot  and  cold,  and  fresh 
And  bitter,  as  on  land ;  volcanic  fires 
Fiercely  out-flashing  from  earth's  central  heart. 
Nor  soon  eztinguisli'd  by  the  rush  of  waters 
Down  the  rent  crater  to  tlie  unknown  abyss 
Of  Nature's  laboratory,  where  she  hides 
Her  deeds  from  every  eye  eicept  her  Maker's  : 
— Such  were  the  scenes  which  ocean  open'd  to  i 
Mysterious  r^ions,  the  recluse  abode 
(^  unapproachable  inhabitants. 
That  dwelt  in  everlasting  darkness  there. 
Unheard  by  tliem  the  roaring  of  the  wind. 
The  elastic  motion  of  the  wave  onfell; 
Still  life  was  theirs,  well  pleasing  to  theoMelvea^ 
Nor  yet  unuseful,  as  my  soi^  shall  show. 

Here,  on  a  stony  eminence,  that  stood. 
Girt  with  inferior  ridges,  at  the  point, 
Where  light  and  darkness  meet  in  spectral 
Midway  between  the  height  and  depth  of 
I  mark'd  a  whirlpool  in  perpetual  play. 
As  though  the  mountain  were  itself  aLive, 
And  catching  prey  on  every  side,  with 
Countless  as  sunbeams,  slight  as 
Ere  long  transfigured,  each  fine  film 
An  independent  creature,  self-employ'd. 
Yet  but  an  agent  in  one  common  work. 
The  sum  of  all  their  individual  labours. 
Shapeless  they  seem'd,  but  endless  shapes 
Elongated  like  worms,  they  writhed  and  shrank 
Their  tortuous  bodies  to  grotesque  dimenssons  ; 
Compress'd  like  wedges,  radiated  like  stars, 
Branching  like  sea-weed,  whirl'd  in  dastin^  riansj 
Subtle  and  variable  as  flickering  ilames. 
Sight  could  not  trace  their  evanescent  changes. 
Nor  comprehend  their  motiom,  till  minute 
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And  corioiM  obaenrtdon  caught  the  clow 

To  this  lire  labyrinih,— where  erery  one, 

Bjinttioct  taught,  perfonn'd  its  liitle  taak; 

—To  build  ila  dwelling  and  its  sepulchre. 

From  its  own  essence  exquisitely  modell'd ; 

Tliere  breed,  and  die,  and  leave  a  progeny. 

Still  mnltiplied  beyond  the  reach  of  numbers, 

To  frame  new  cells  and  tombs ;  then  breed  and  die 

As  all  their  ancestors  had  done, — and  rest, 

Hermetically  scal'd,  each  in  its  shrine, 

A  natue  in  this  temple  of  oblirion! 

Millions  of  millions  thus,  from  age  to  age. 

With  simplest  skill,  and  toil  unweariable, 

No  moment  and  no  movement  unimproved. 

Laid  line  on  line,  on  terrace  terrace  spread, 

To  swell  the  heightening,  brightening  gradual  mound, 

By  marvelloos  structure  climbing  tow'rds  the  day. 

Each  wrought  alone,  yet  all  together,  wrought, 

Unconscious,  not  unworthy,  instruments, 

By  which  a  hand  invisible  was  rearing 

A  new  creation  in  the  secret  deep. 

Omnipotence  wrought  in  them,  with  them,  by  them; 

Benee  what  Omnipotence  alone  could  do 

Worms  did.     1  saw  the  living  pile  ascend, 

The  maosoleum  of  its  architects, 

Still  dying  upwards  as  their  labours  closed  : 

Slime  the  material,  but  the  slime  was  tum'd 

To  adamant,  by  their  petrific  touch ; 

Frail  were  their  frames,  ephemeral  their  Uvee, 

Their  masonry  imperishable.    All 

Uh*»  needful  functions,  food,  exertion,  rest, 

By  nice  economy  of  Providence 

Were  overruled  to  carry  on  the  process. 

Which  oat  of  water  brought  forth  solid  rock. 

Atom  by  atom  thus  the  burthen  grew, 
Even  like  an  inAmt  in  the  womb,  till  Time 
Ddirer'd  ocean  of  that  monstrous  birth, 
—A  coral  island,  stretching  east  and  west, 
lo  God's  own  language  to  its  parent  saying, 
•  Thus  far,  nor  farther,  shalt  thou  go;  and  here 
Shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stay'd  :■— A  point  at  first 
h  peered  above  thoee  waves ;  a  point  so  small, 
I  JQst  perceived  it,  fis'd  where  all  was  floating; 
And  when  a  bubble  crosa'd  it,  the  blue  film 
Kipaoded  like  a  sky  above  the  speck ; 
'^^  speck  became  a  hand-breadth ;  day  and  night 
li  ffradf  accumulaled,  and  ere  long 
Ptoeoied  to  my  view  a  dauling  plain, 
^ite  as  the  moon  amid  the  sapphire  sea ; 
Bare  at  low  water,  and  as  still  as  death. 
Bat  when  the  tide  came  gurgling  o'er  the  surface, 
1  was  like  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  : 
'nm  graves  innumerable,  punctures  fine 
In  the  close  coral,  capillary  swarms 
Of  reptiles,  horrent  as  Medusa's  snakes, 
Cover'd  the  bald-pate  reef;  then  all  was  life, 
And  inde^tigablc  industry; 
The  artizans  were  twisting  to  and  fro, 
■n  idle-seeming  convolutions;  yet 
They  never  vanish'd  with  the  ebbing  surge, 
Till  pellicle  00  pellicle,  and  layer 
On  layer,  was  added  to  the  growing  mass. 
Ere  long  the  reef  o'ertopt  the  spring-flood's  height. 
And  mock'd  the  billows  when  they  leapt  upon  it, 
Gnable  to  maintain  their  slippery  hold. 


And  falling  down  in  foam-wreaths  round  its  verge. 
Steep  were  the  flanks,  with  precipices  sharp, 
Descending  to  their  base  in  ocean-gloom. 
Chasms  few,  and  narrow,  and  irregular, 
Form'd  harbours,  safe  at  once  and  perilous,— 
Safe  for  defence,  but  perilous  to  enter. 
A  sea-lake  shone  amidst  the  foasil  isle. 
Reflecting  in  a  ring  its  cliffs  and  caverns. 
With  heaven  itself  seen  like  a  lake  below. 

Compared  with  (his  amazing  edifice, 
Raised  by  the  weakest  creatures  in  existence, 
What  are  the  works  of  intellectual  man  ? 
Towers,  temples,  palaces,  and  sepulchres ; 
Ideal  images  in  sculptured  form^, 
Thoughts  hewn  in  columns,  or  in  domes  expanded. 
Fancies  through  every  maze  of  beauty  shown; 
Pride,  gratitude,  affection  turn'd  to  marble. 
In  honour  of  the  living  or  the  dead ; 
What  are  they? — fine-wrought  miniatures  of  art, 
Too  exquisite  to  bear  the  weight  of  dew, 
Which  every  mom  lets  fall  in  pearls  upon  them, 
Till  all  their  pomp  sinks  down  in  mouldering  relics, 
Yet  in  their  ruin  lovelier  than  iheir  prime ! 
— Dust  in  the  balance,  atoms  in  the  gale. 
Compared  with  these  achievements  in  the  deep, 
Were  all  the  monuments  of  olden  time. 
In  days  when  there  were  giants  on  the  earth. 
—Babel's  stupendous  folly,  though  it  aim'd 
To  scale  heaven's  battlements,  was  but  a  toy. 
The  plaything  of  the  world  in  infancy  : — 
The  ramparts,  towers,  and  gates  of  Babylon, 
Built  for  eternity, — though,  where  they  stood, 
Ruin  itself  stands  still  for  lack  of  work. 
And  Desolation  keeps  unbroken  sabbath ; — 
Great  Babylon,  in  its  full  moon  of  empire. 
Even  when  itt  «  head  of  gold»  was  smitten  off, 
And  from  a  monarch  changed  into  a  brute; — 
Great  Babylon  was  like  a  wreath  of  sand. 
Left  by  one  lide,  and  cancell'd  by  the  next : — 
Egypt's  dread  wonders,  still  defying  Time, 
Where  cities  have  been  crumbled  into  sand. 
Scattered  by  winds  beyond  the  Libyan  desert. 
Or  mclied  down  into  the  mud  of  Nile, 
And  cast  in  tillage  o'er  the  corn-sown  fields. 
Where  91emphis  fiourish'd,  and  the  Pharaohs  reign'd;- 
Egypl's  grey  piles  of  hieroglyphic  grandeur, 
That  have  survived  the  language  which  they  speak. 
Preserving  its  dead  emblems  to  the  eye. 
Yet  hiding  from  the  mind  what  these  reveal ; 
— Her  pyramids  would  be  mere  pinnacles, 
Her  giant  sutues,  wrought  from  rocks  of  granite. 
But  puny  ornaments  for  such  a  pile 
As  this  stupendous  mound  of  catacombs, 
Fill'd  with  dry  mummies  of  the  builder-worms. 

Thus  far,  with  undiverted  thought,  and  eye 
Intensely  fix'd  on  ocean's  concave  mirror, 
I  watch'd  the  process  to  iu  finishing  stroke : 
Then  surting  suddenly,  as  from  a  trance. 
Once  more  to  look  upon  the  blessed  sun. 
And  breathe  the  gladdening  influence  of  the  wind, 
Darkness  fell  on  me ;  giddily  my  brain 
Whirl'd  like  a  torch  of  fire  that  seems  a  circle. 
And  soon  to  me  the  universe  was  nothing. 
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CANTO  III. 


Nine  time*  the  a^e  of  man  that  coral  reef 

Had  bleach'd  beneath  the  torrid  noon,  and  borne 

The  thunder  of  a  thousand  hurricanes. 

Raised  by  the  jealous  ocean,  to  repel 

That  strange  encroachment  on  hia  old  domain. 

His  rage  was  impotent ;  his  wrath  fulfiU'd 

The  counsels  of  eternal  Providence, 

And  'stablish'd  what  he  strove  to  overturn  : 

For  every  tempest  threw  fresh  wrecks  upon  it; 

Sand  from  the  shoals,  exuviae  from  the  deep. 

Fragments  of  shells,  dead  sloughs,  8ea-monstcr&'  bones. 

Whales  stranded  in  the  shallows,  hideous  weeds 

lluri'd  out  of  darkness  by  the  uprooting  surges; 

These,  with  unutterable  relics  more, 

lleap*d  the  rough  surface,  till  the  various  mass, 

ily  Nature's  chemistry  combmed  and  purged, 

Had  buried  the  bare  rock  in  crumbling  mould. 

Not  unproductive,  but  from  time  to  time 

Impregnated  with  seeds  of  plants,  and  rife 

With  embryo  animals,  or  torpid  forms 

Of  reptiles,  shrouded  in  the  clefts  of  trees. 

From  distant  lands,  with  branches,  foliage,  fruit, 

IMuck'd  up  and  wafted  hither  by  the  flood. 

Death's  spoils,  and  life's  hid  treasures,  thus  enrich'd 

And  coloniied  the  soil;  no  particle 

Of  meanest  substance  but  in  course  was  tum'd 

To  solid  use  or  noble  ornament. 

All  seasons  were  propitious;  every  wind 

From  the  hot  Siroc  to  the  wet  Monsoon, 

Tempered  the  crude  materials;  while  heaven's  dew, 

Fell  on  the  sterile  wilderness  as  sweetly 

As  though  it  were  a  garden  of  the  Lord ; 

Nor  fell  in  vain ;  each  drop  had  its  commission. 

And  did  its  duty,  known  to  Him  who  sent  it. 

Such  time  had  past,  such  changes  had  transfigured 
The  aspect  of  that  solitary  isle, 
Wh^n  I  again  in  spirit,  as  before, 
Assamed  mute  watch  above  it.    Slender  blades 
Of  grass  were  shooting  through  the  dark  brown  earth, 
Like  rays  of  light,  transparent  in  the  sun, 
Or  after  showers  with  liquid  gems  illumined; 
Fountains  through  filtering  sluices  sallied  forth, 
And  led  fertility  where'er  they  tum'd ; 
Green  herbage  graced  their  banks,  resplendent  flowers 
Unlock'd  their  treasure^,  and  let  flow  their  fragrance. 
Then  insect  legions,  prank'd  with  gaudiest  hues. 
Pearl,  gold,  and  purple,  swarm'd  into  existence ; 
Minute  and  marvellous  creations  these! 
Infinite  multitudes  on  every  leaf. 
In  every  drop,  by  me  discern'd  at  pleasure, 
Were  yet  too  fine  for  unenlighten'd  eye, 
— Like  stars,  whose  beams  have  never  reach'd  our  world, 
Though  science  meets  them  midway  in  tlie  heaven 
V>  ith  prying;  optics,  weighs  them  in  her  scale, 
Measures  their  orbs,  and  calculates  their  courses: — 
Some  barely  visible,  some  proudly  shone. 
Like  living  jewels;  some  grotesque,  uncouth. 
And  hideous, — giants  of  a  race  of  pigmies ; 
These  burrow'd  in  the  ground,  and  fed  on  garbage, 
Those  lived  deliriously  on  honey-dews. 
And  dwelt  in  palaces  of  blossom'd  bells; 
Millions  on  millions,  wing'd,  and  plumed  in  front. 
And  arm'd  with  slings  for  vengeance  or  assault. 


Fill'd  the  dim  atnMMphere  with  bum  and  hurry; 

Children  of  light,  and  air,  and  fire  they  aeem'd. 

Their  lives  all  ecstasy  and  qnick  cross  motioiL 

Thus  throve  this  embryo  nnivene,  where  all 

That  was  to  be  was  unbegun,  or  now 

Beginning;  every  day,  hour,  instant  broaght 

Its  novelty,  though  bow  or  whence  I  knew  not ; 

Leas  than  omniscience  could  not  comprehend 

The  causes  of  effects  that  seem'd  spontaaeous. 

And  sprang  in  infinite  succession,  link'd 

With  kindred  issues  iufiniie  as  they. 

For  which  almighty  skill  had  laid  the  train 

Even  in  the  elements  of  chaos, — whence 

The  unravelling  clew  not  for  a  moment  lost 

Hold  of  the  silent  hand  that  drew  it  out. 

Thus  He  who  makes  and  peoples  worlds  stiU  woiks 

In  secrecy,  behind  a  veil  of  light; 

Yet  through  that  hiding  of  his  power,  such 

Of  glory  break  as  strike  presumption  blind. 

But  humble  and  exalt  the  humbled  soul. 

Whose  faith  the  things  invisible  discerns. 

And  God  informing,  guiding,  ruling  all : — 

He  speaks,  't  is  done;  commands,  and  it  stands  fest. 

He  calls  an  island  from  the  deep, — it  conies ; 

Ordains  it  culture, — soil  and  seed  are  there ; 

Appoints  inhabitants, — from  climes  nnknowD, 

By  undiscoverable  paths,  they  flock 

Thither; — like  passage-birds  to  us  in  spring ; 

They  were  not  yesterday, — and,  lo!  tonlay 

They  are,— but  what  keen  eye  beheld  them  cooun^? 

Here  was  the  infancy  of  life,  the  age 
Of  gold  in  that  green  isle,  itidf  new-born, 
And  all  upon  it  in  the  priaw  of  being. 
Love,  hope,  and  promise;  't  was  in  miniature 
A  world  unsoil'd  by  sin ;  a  Paradise 
Where  Death  had  not  ytt  enter  d;  BUss  had  newly 
Alighted,  and  shut  dose  his  rainbow  winga^ 
To  rest  at  ease,  nor  dread  intruding  ill. 
Plants  of  superior  growth  now  sprang  apace. 
With  moon-like  blossoms  crown'd,  or  starry  glories; 
Light  flexile  shrubs  among  the  greenwood  piny'd 
Fantastic  freaks,~>they  crept,  theyclimb*d,cheybaddri. 
And  hung  their  flowers  and  berries  in  die  san  ; 
As  the  breeze  taught,  they  danced,  they  sung,  they 
Their  sprays  in  bowers,  or  spread  the  groaisd  wiA 

work. 
Through  thy  slow  lapse  of  undivided  time. 
Silently  rising  from  their  buried  germs. 
Trees  lifted  to  the  skies  their  stately  heads, 
Tufted  with  verdure,  like  depending  plnmage, 
O^er  stems  unknotted,  waving  to  the  wind : 
Of  these  in  graceful  form,  and  simple  beauty. 
The  fruitful  cocoa  and  the  fragrant  palm 
Excell'd  the  wilding  daughters  of  the 
That  stretch'd  unwieldy  their  enormous 
Glad  with  luxuriant  foliage,  from  tlie  trunk. 
Like  the  old  eagle,  feather* d  to  the  heel ; 
While  every  fibre,  from  the  lowest  root 
To  the  last  leaf  upon  the  topmost  twig. 
Was  held  by  common  sympathy,  diffusing 
Through  all  the  complex  frame  unconscious  life. 
Such  was  the  locust  widi  his  hydra  boughs, 
A  hundred  heads  on  one  stupendous  trunk; 
And  such  the  mangrove,  which,  at  fnll-moen  flood, 
Appear'd  itself  a  wood  upon  the  waters. 
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lot  iHiai  the  tide  left  bare  its  upright  rooli, 

A  wood  00  piles  suspeoded  ia  the  air; 

Such  100  the  Indian  fig,  that  built  itself 

IdIo  a  sjlran  temple  arch'd  aloof 

With  airy  isles  and  living  colonnades. 

Where  nations  might  have  worshipp'd  God  in  peace. 

From  year  to  year  their  fruits  ungather'd  fell ; 

Rot  lost,  but  quickening  where  they  lay,  they  struck 

loot  downward,  and  brake  forth  on  every  hand, 

Till  the  strong  saplings,  rank  and  file,  stood  up, 

A  mif  hty  army,  which  o'erran  the  isle. 

And  changed  the  wilderness  into  a  foresL 

All  this  appear'd  accomplish'd  in  the  space 
Between  the  morning  and  the  evening  star: 
So,  in  his  third  day's  work,  Jehovah  spake, 
And  Earth,  an  infant,  naked  as  she  came 
Oat  of  the  womb  of  chaos,  straight  put  on 
Her  betuiiful  attire,  and  deck'd  her  robe 
Of  verdure  with  ten  thousand  glorious  flowers, 
Exhaling  incense;  crown'd  ber  mountain-heads 
With  cedars,  train'd  her  vines  around  their  girdles, 
And  poured  spontaneous  hanreals  at  tbeir  feet. 

Nor  were  those  woods  without  inhabitants 
Icades  the  ephemera  of  earth  and  air: 
—Where  glid  the  sunbeams  through  the  latticed  boughs, 
Aad  fell  like  dew-drops  on  the  spangled  ground. 
To  light  the  diamond-beetle  on  his  way ; 
—Where  cheerful  openings  let  the  sky  look  down 
Into  the  very  heart  of  solitude, 
Ob  little  garden-plots  of  social  flowers, 

I  That  crowded  from  the  shades  to  peep  at  daylight ; 
—Or  where  impeimeable  foliage  made 
MidDight  at  noon,  and  chill,  damp  horror  reign'd 

'  OTer  dead,  faH'o  leaves  and  slimy  funguses; 
'^Reptiles  were  qnicken'd  into  various  birth, 
loathioine,  unsightly,  swoln  to  obscene  bulk, 
Lnrk'd  the  dark  toad  beneath  the  infected  turf; 
The  ilow-worm  erawl'd,  the  light  cameleon  dimb'd. 
And  changed  his  colour  ss  his  place  he  changed; 
The  nimble  lixard  ran  from  bough  10  bough, 
Glaaeing  through  light,  in  shadow  disappearing; 
The  icorpion,  many^ed,  witli  sting  of  fire, 
Bred  there, — the  legion-fiend  of  creeping  things ; 
Terribly  beautiful,  the  serpent  lay, 
Wreath'd  like  a  coronet  of  gold  and  jewels, 
Rt  for  a  tyranf  •  brow ;  anon  he  flew 
Stnight  ss  an  arrow  shot  from  his  own  rings, 
W  itmck  his  victim,  shrieking  ere  it  went 
IWn  his  strain'd  throat,  that  open  sepulchre. 

imphibions  monsters  haunted  the  lagoon; 
The  hippopotamus,  amidst  the  flood, 
Vledle  and  active  as  the  smallest  swimmer; 
But  on  the  bank,  ill  balanced  and  infirm. 
He  gnued  the  herbage,  with  huge  head  declined. 
Or  lean'd  to  rest  against  some  ancient  tree. 
The  crocodile,  the  dragon  of  the  waters, 
h  iron  panoply,  fell  as  the  plague, 
ADd  mercilen  as  fiamine,  craiKh'd  his  prey, 
^hile  from  his  jaws,  with  dreadful  fangs  all  serried, 
^  life>bkx>d  dyed  the  waves  with  deadly  streams. 
"^  leal  and  the  oea4ion,  from  the  gulf, 
Came  fonh,  and  couching  with  their  little  ones, 
^t  OD  the  shelving  rocks  that  girt  the  shore, 


I  Securing  prompt  retreat  from  sudden  danger: 
The  pregnant  turtle,  stealing  out  at  eve, 
Wiih  anxTous  eye,  and  trembling  heart,  explored 
The  loneliest  coves,  and  in  the  loose  warm  sand 
Deposited  her  eggs,  which  the  sun  batch'd : 
llence  the  young  brood,  ^at  never  knew  a  parent, 
Unburrow'd  and  by  instinct  sought  the  sea; 
Nature  herself,  with  her  own  gentle  hand, 
Dropping  them  one  by  one  into  the  flood. 
And  laughing  to  behold  their  antic  joy. 
When  launch'd  in  their  maternal  element. 

The  vision  of  that  brooding  world  went  on  ; 
Millions  of  beings  yet  more  admirable 
Than  all  that  went  before  them  now  appear'd ; 
Flocking  from  every  point  of  heaven,  and  filling 
Eye,  ear,  and  mind  with  objects,  sounds,  emotions 
Akin  to  livelier  sympathy  and  love 
Than  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  could  inspire. 
— Birds,  the  free  tenants  of  land,  air,  and  ocean. 
Their  forms  all  symmetry,  their  motions  grace; 
In  plumage,  delicate  and  beautiful. 
Thick  without  burthen,  close  as  fishes'  scales, 

:  Or  loose  as  full-blown  poppies  to  the  breeie; 
With  wings  that  might  have  had  a  soul  within  them. 
They  bore  their  owners  by  such  sweet  enchantment ; 
— Birds,  small  and  great,  of  endless  shapes  and  colours, 
Here  flew  and  perch'd,  there  swam  and  dived  at  pleasure ; 
Watchful  and  agile,  uttering  voices  wild 
And  harsh,  yet  in  accordance  with  the  waves 

{  Upon  the  bmch,  the  winds  in  caverns  moaning, 
Or  winds  and  waves  abroad  upon  the  water. 
Some  sought  their  food  among  the  finny  shoals, 
Swift  darling  from  the  clouds,  emerging  soon 
With  slender  captives  glittering  in  their  beaks; 
These  in  recesses  of  steep  crags  constructed 
Their  eyries  inaccessible,  and  train'd 
Their  hardy  broods  to  forage  in  all  weathers: 
Otliers,  more  gorgeously  apparcU'd,  dwelt 
Among  the  woods,  on  Nature's  dainties  feeding, 
Herbs,  seeds,  and  roots ;  or,  ever  on  the  wing, 
Pursuing  insects  tlirough  tlie  boundless  air : 
In  hollow  trees  or  thickets  these  conoeai'd 
Their  exquisitely  woven  nests;  where  lay 
Their  callow  of^pring,  quiet  as  tlie  down 
On  their  own  breasts,  tiU  from  her  search  the  dam 
With  laden  bill  retum'd,  and  shared  the  meal 
Among  her  clamorous  suppliants,  all  agape; 
Then,  cowering  o'er  them  with  expanded  wings, 
She  felt  how  sweet  it  is  to  be  a  mother. 
Of  these,  a  few,  with  melody  untaught, 
Tnni'd  all  the  air  to  music  within  hearing, 
Themselves  unseen ;  while  bolder  quiristers 
On  loftiest  branches  strein'd  their  clarion-pipes, 
And  made  the  forest  echo  to  their  screams 
Discordant, — yet  there  was  no  discord  there. 
But  temper d  harmony;  all  tones  combining. 
In  the  rich  confluence  of  ten  thousand  tongues, 
To  tell  of  joy  and  to  inspire  iL    Who 
Could  hear  such  concert,  and  not  join  in  chorus? 
Not  I; — sometimes  entranced,  I  seem'd  to  float 
Upon  a  buoyant  sea  of  sounds :  again 
With  curious  ear  I  tried  to  disenungle 
The  maxe  of  voices,  and  with  eye  aa  nice 
To  single  out  each  minstrel,  and  pursue 
His  little  song  through  all  its  labyrinth, 
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Till  my  aoul  enter'd  into  bim,  and  fell 
Erery  ▼ibration  of  hit  thrilling  throftt. 
Puke  of  hi«  heart,  and  flutter  of  hia  pinions. 
Often,  as'one  among  the  multitude, 
I  sang  from  very  fulness  of  delight ; 
Now  like  a  winged  fisher  of  the  sea, 
Now  a  recluse  among  the  woods,— enjoying 
The  bliss  of  all  at  once,  or  each  in  turn. 

In  storm  and  calm,  through  erery  change  of  season, 
Long  flourish'd  thus  that  era  of  onr  isle; 
It  could  not  last  for  erer:  mark  the  end. 

A  cloud  arose  amid  the  tranquil  heaven, 
Like  a  man's  hand,  but  held  a  hurricane 
Within  its  grasp.     Compress'd  into  a  point, 
The  tempest  struggled  to  break  loose.     No  breath 
Was  stirring,  yet  the  billows  roll'd  aloof. 
And  the  air  moan'd  portentously;  ere  long 
The  sky  was  hidden,  darkness  to  be  felt 
Confounded  all  things;  land  and  water  vanish'd, 
And  there  was  silence  through  the  universe; 
Silence,  that  made  my  soul  as  desolate 
As  the  blind  solitude  around.     Methought 
That  I  had  pass'd  the  bitterness  of  death 
Without  the  agony*— had,  unaware, 
Enter'd  the  unseen  world,  and  in  the  gap 
Between  the  life  that  is  and  that  to  come. 
Awaited  judgment.    Fear  and  trembling  seised 
All  that  was  mortal  or  immortal  in  me : 
A  moment,  and  the  gates  of  Paradise 
Might  open  to  receive,  or  Hell  be  moved 
To  meet  me.    Strength  and  spirit  faii'd ; 
Eternity  enclosed  me,  and  I  knew  not. 
Knew  not,  even  then,  my  destiny.    To  doubt 
Was  to  despair; — I  doubted  and  despair d. 
Then  horrible  delirium  whirl'd  me  down 
To  ocean's  nethermost  recess;  the  waves 
Disparting  freely,  let  me  foil,  and  foil, 
Lower  and  lower,  passive  as  a  stone, 
Tet  raok'd  with  miserable  pangs,  that  gave 
The  sense  of  vain  but  violent  resistance : 
And  still  the  depths  grew  deeper;  still  the  ground 
Receded  from  my  feet  as  I  approach'd  it. 

0  how  I  long'd  to  light  on  rocks,  that  sunk 
Like  quicksands  ere  I  touch'd  ihem;  or  to  hide 
in  caverns  ever  open  to  ingulf  me. 

But,  like  the  horiion's  limit,  never  nearer ! 

Meanwhile  the  irrepressible  tornado. 
Burst,  and  involved  the  elements  in  chaos; 
Wind,  rain,  and  lightning,  in  one  vast  explosion, 
Rush'd  from  the  firmament  upon  the  deep. 
Heaven's  adamantine  arch  seem'd  rent  asunder. 
And  following  in  a  cataract  of  ruins 
My  swift  descent  through  bottomless  abysses. 
Where  ocean's  bed  had  been  absorb'd  in  nothing. 

1  know  no  farther.     When  again  I  saw 
The  sun,  the  sea,  the  island,  all  was  calm. 
And  all  was'desolation  :  net  a  tree, 

Of  thousands  flourishing  erewhile  so  fair, 

But  now  was  split,  uprooted,  snapt  in  twain. 

Or  hnrl'd  wiih  all  its  honours  to  the  dust. 

Heaps  upon  heaps,  the  forest  giants  lay, 

Even  like  the  slain  in  battle,  foll'n  to  rise 

No  more,  till  heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea,  with  all 


Therein,  shall  perish,  as  to  me  they  seem'd 
To  perish  in  that  ruthless  hurricane. 


CANTO  IV. 


Natusi  and  Time  were  twins.    Companioos  it31. 

Their  unreUrded,  unretuming  flight 

They  hold  together.    Time,  with  one  sole  aim. 

Looks  ever  onward,  like  the  moon  thnmgh  space. 

With  beaming  forehead,  dark  and  bald  bdiind. 

Nor  ever  lost  a  moment  in  his  course. 

Nature  looks  all  around  her,  like  the  sun. 

And  keeps  her  works,  like  his  dependent  worida. 

In  constant  motion.    She  bath  never  mis^d 

One  step  in  her  victorious  march  of  change. 

For  chance  she  knows  not ;  He  who  made  her,  gave 

His  daughter  power  o'er  all  except  Himself, 

— Power  in  whate'er  she  does  to  do  his  will : 

Behold  the  true,  the  royal  law  of  Nature! — 

Hence  foilures,  hinderances,  and  devastations 

Are  tum'd  to  trophies  of  exhaustless  skill. 

That  out  of  ruin  brings  forth  socngth  and  beauty. 

Yea,  life  and  immortality  from  death. 

I  gaied  in  consternation  on  the  wreck 
Of  that  foir  island,  strown  with  prostrate  trees. 
The  soil  plough'd  up  with  horrid  innndatioos. 
The  surface  black  with  sea-weed,  not  a  glimpae 
Of  verdure  peeping;  stems,  boughs,  foliage  lay 
Rent,  broken,  clotted,  perishing  in  slime. 
•  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  N  I  exclaim'd ; 
«  Surely  the  feller  hath  come  up  among  ye. 
And  with  a  stroke  invisible  hewn  down 
The  growth  of  centuries  in  one  dark  hoar! 
Is  this  the  end  of  all  perfection?    This 
The  abortive  issue  of  a  new  creation, 
Erewhile  so  fruitful  in  abounding  joys. 
And  hopes  fulfilling  more  than  all  they  prosniaed  ? 
Ages  to  come  can  but  repair  this  ravage; 
The  past  is  lost  for  ever.    Reckless  Time 
Stays  not :  astonied  Nature  sunds  aghast. 
And  wrings  her  hands  in  silent  agony. 
Amidst  the  annihilaticm  of  her  works.* 

Thus  raved  I ;  bnt  I  wrong'd  thee,  giorioaa  Nature! 
With  whom  adversity  is  but  transition. 
Thou  never  didst  despair,  wert  never  foil'd. 
Nor  weary  with  exhaustion,  since  the  day. 
When,  at  the  word,  •  Let  there  be  ligbt,B  light  sprasf, 
And  show'd  thee  rising  from  primeval  darkness, 
That  fell  back  like  a  veil  from  thy  young  form. 
And  Chaos  fled  before  the  apparition. 

While  yet  mine  eye  was  mourning  o'er  the 
Nature  and  Time  were  working  miracles : 
The  isle  was  renovated ;  grass  and  flowers 
Crept  quietly  around  the  follen  trees; 
A  deeper  soil  embedded  them,  and  o'er 
The  common  sepulchre  of  all  their  raee 
Threw  a  rich  covering  of  embroider'd  tnrf. 
Lovely  to  look  on  as  the  tranquil  main. 
When,  in  his  noonward  track,  the  uncloiHled 
Tints  the  green  waves  with  every  hue  of  heaven. 
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More  exquuitehr  brilliaot  and  amal 

Than  mom  or  ereDinc^s  i^adier  p^eaotrj. 

Amidst  that  burial  of  the  mighty  dead. 

There  was  a  retorreciion  from  the  dual 

Of  lowly  plaois,  impatient  for  the  light, 

Long  iolerrupled  by  o'erahadowiDg  woods, 

While  in  the  womb  of  earth  their  embryos  tarried, 

Dnfnictifying,  yet  imperishable. 

Huge  remnants  of  the  forest  stood  apart, 

like  Tadmor's  pillars  in  the  wilderness, 

Staitliog  the  trareller  'midst  his  thoughts  of  home ; 

— Bare  trunks  of  broken  trees,  tliat  gave  their  heads 

To  the  wind's  axe,  but  would  not  yield  their  roots 

To  the  uptearing  t iolence  of  the  floods. 

From  these  a  slender  race  of  scions  sprang. 

Which  with  their  fili.il  arms  embraced  and  sbelter'd 

The  monumental  relics  of  their  sires; 

Bat  limited  in  number,  scatter'd  wide. 

And  slow  of  growth,  they  overran  no  more 

The  Sun's  dominions  in  that  open  ble. 

Meanwhile  the  sea-fuwl,  that  survived  the  storm, 
Wboie  rage  had  fleck'd  the  waves  with  shatter'd  plumes 
And  weltering  carcassei,  the  prey  of  sharks, 
Came  from  their  fastnesses  among  the  rocks, 
And  multiplied  like  clouds  when  rains  are  brooding. 
Or  flowers,  when  clear  vrarm  sunshine  follows  rain. 
The  inland  birds  had  perish'd,  nor  again, 
By  airy  voyagew  from  shores  unknown. 
Was  silence  broken  on  the  unwooded  plains  : 
I  Another  race  of  wing'd  inhabitants 
Ere-long  poasess'd  and  peopled  all  the  soil. 


The  sun  had  sunk  where  sky  and  ocean  meet. 
And  each  might  seem  the  other;  sky  below. 
With  richest  garniture  of  clouds  inlaid ; 
Ocean  above  with  isles  and  continents. 
Illumined  from  a  source  no  longer  seen  : 
Far  in  the  east,  through  heaven's  intcnser  blue. 
Two  brilliant  sparks,  like  sudden  stars,  appear'd; 
Hot  Mars  indeed,  but  birds  of  mighty  wing. 
Retorted  neck,  and  javelin-pointed  bill, 
That  made  the  air  sigh  ss  they  cut  it  through. 
They  gain'd  upon  the  eye,  and  as  they  came, 
Enlarged,  grew  brighter,  and  display'd  their  forms 
Amidst  the  golden  evening;  pearly-white, 
But  mby-iinciured.     On  the  loftiest  cliff 
They  settled,  liovering  ere  they  touch'd  the  ground, 
And  uttering,  in  a  language  of  their  own. 
Yet  such  as  every  ear  might  understand, 
And  every  bosom  answer,  notes  of  joy, 
And  gralulation  for  that  resting-place. 
Stately  and  beautiful  they  stood,  and  clnpt 
Their  van-broad  pinions,  streak'd  their  ruffled  plumes, 
And  ever  and  anon  broke  off  to  gaze. 
With  yearning  pleasure,  told  in  gentle  murmurs. 
On  that  strange  land  their  destined  home  and  country. 
Night  round  them  threw  her  brown  transparent  gloom, 
Through  which  their  lonely  images  yet  shone, 
Like  things  unearthly,  while  they  bow'd  their  heads 
On  their  ^11  bosoms,  and  reposed  ull  mom. 
I  knew  the  Pelicans,  and  cried—«  All  hail  I 
Te  future  dwellen  in  the  wilderness!  • 

Ateariy  dawn  I  mark'd  them  in  the  sky. 
Catching  the  morning  colours  on  their  plumes; 


Not  in  voluptuous  pastime  revelling  there. 

Among  tlie  rosy  clouds,  while  orient  heaven 

Flamed  like  the  opening  gates  of  Paradise, 

Whence  issued  forth  tlie  Angel  of  the  sun. 

And  gladdcn'd  Nature  with  returning  day : 

— Eager  for  food,  their  searching  eyes  they  fix'd 

On  ocean's  unroU'd  volume,  from  an  height. 

That  brought  immensity  within  their  scope ; 

Yet  with  such  power  of  vision  look'd  they  down. 

As  though  they  watch'd  the  shell-fish  slowly  gliding 

O'er  sunken  rock«,  or  climbing  trees  of  coral. 

On  indefatigable  wing  upheld, 

Breath,  pulse,  existence,  seem'd  suspended  in  them  : 

They  were  as  pictures  painted  on  the  sky; 

Till  suddenly,  aslant,  away  they  shot. 

Like  meteors  changed  from  stars  to  gleams  of  lightning, 

And  struck  upon  the  deep ;  where,  in  wild  play, 

Their  quarry  floundcr'd,  unsuspecting  harm. 

With  leiriblc  voracity,  thcv  plunged 

Their  heads  among  the  affrighted  shoals,  and  beat 

A  tempest  on  the  surges  with  their  wings. 

Till  flashing  clouds  of  foam  and  spray  conceal'd  them. 

Nimbly  they  seized  and  secreted  their  prey, 

Alive  and  wriggling  in  the  elastic  net. 

Which  Nature  hung  beneath  their  grasping  beaks  ( 

Till,  swoln  with  captures,  the  unwieldy  burtlien 

Clo(:g'd  their  slow  flight,  as  heavily  to  land 

These  mighty  hunters  of  the  deep  retum'd. 

There  on  the  cragged  cliffs  they  perch'd  at  eate, 

Gorging  their  hapless  victims  one  by  one; 

Then  full  and  weary,  side  by  side,  they  slept. 

Till  evening  roused  them  to  the  chase  again. 

Harsh  seems  the  ordinance,  that  life  by  life 
Should  be  sustain'd;  and  yet  wheu  all  must  die. 
And  be  like  water  spilt  upon  the  ground, 
Which  none  can  gather  up, — the  speediest  fate. 
Though  violent  and  terrible,  is  best. 
O  with  what  horrors  would  creation  groan, — 
What  agonies  would  ever  be  before  us. 
Famine  and  pestilence,  disease,  despair, 
Anguish  and  pain  in  every  hideous  shape. 
Had  all  to  wait  the  slow  decay  of  Nature! 
Life  were  a  martyrdom  of  sympathy; 
Death,  lingering,  raging,  writhing,  slirieking  torture; 
The  grave  would  be  aholish'd;  this  gay  world 
A  valley  of  dry  bones,  a  Golgotha, 
In  which  the  living  stumbled  o'er  tlie  dead. 
Till  they  could  fall  no  more,  and  blind  perdition 
Swept  frail  mortality  away  for  ever. 
'T  was  wisdom,  mercy,  goodness,  that  ordain'd 
Life  in  such  infinite  profusion, — Death 
So  sure,  so  prompt,  so  multiform  to  those 
That  never  sinn'd,  that  know  not  guilt,  that  fear 
No  wrath  to  come,  and  have  no  heaven  to  lose. 

Love  found  that  lonely  couple  on  their  isle. 
And  soon  surrounded  them  with  blithe  companions. 
The  noble  birds,  with  skill  spontaneous,  framed 
A  nest  of  reeds  among  the  giant-grass. 
That  waved  in  lights  and  shadows  o'er  the  soil. 
There,  in  sweet  thraldom,  yet  unwccning  why, 
The  patient  dam,  who  ne'er  till  now  had  known, 
ParenUl  instinct,  brooded  o'er  her  eggs. 
Long  ere  she  found  the  curious  secret  out. 
That  life  was  hatching  in  their  brittle  shells. 

i3 
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Then,  from  a  wild  rapaeioiw  bird  of  prey, 

Tamed  by  the  kindly  process,  the  became 

That  gentlest  of  all  Urines  thing* — a  mother; 

Gentlest  while  yeamin|[  o'er  her  naked  young. 

Fiercest  when  stlrr'd  by  anger  to  defnid  them. 

Her  mate  himself  the  softening  power  confess'd, 

Forgot  his  sloth,  restrain'd  bis  appetite, 

And  ranged  the  sky  and  fish'd  the  stream  for  her. 

Or,  when  o'erwearied  Nature  forced  her  off 

To  shake  her  torpid  feuthers  in  the  broese, 

And  bathe  her  bosom  ni  the  cooling  flood, 

He  took  her  place,  and  felt  through  every  nerve, 

While  the  plump  nestlings  throbb'd  against  his  heart. 

The  tenderness  that  makes  the  vulture  mild ; 

Yea,  half  unwillingly  his  post  resign*d, 

When,  home-sick  with  the  absence  of  an  hour. 

She  hurried  back,  and  drove  him  from  her  seat 

With  pecking  bill,  and  cry  of  fond  distress, 

Answered  by  him  with  murmurs  of  delight. 

Whose  gutturals  harsh  to  her  were  love's  own  music. 

Then,  settling  dowil,  like  foam  upon  the  wave. 

White,  flickering,  effervescent,  soon  subsiding. 

Her  ruffled  pinions  smoothly  she  composed ; 

And,  while  beneath  the  comfort  of  her  wings, 

Iler  crowded  progeny  quite  flU'd  the  nest. 

The  halcyon  sleeps  not  sounder,  when  the  wind 

Is  breathless,  and  the  sea  without  a  curl, 

— Nor  dreams  the  halcyon  of  serener  days. 

Or  nights  more  beautiful  with  silent  stars. 

Than,  in  Uiat  hour,  the  mother  Pelican, 

When  the  warm  tumults  of  affection  sunk 

Into  calm  sleep,  and  dreams  of  what  they  were, 

— Dreams  more  delicious  than  reality. 

—He  sentinel  beside  her  stood,  and  watch'd. 

With  jealous  eye,  the  raven  in  the  clouds. 

And  Uie  rank  sea-mews  wheeling  round  the  cliffs. 

Woe  to  the  reptile  then  that  ventured  nigh; 

The  snap  of  lib  tremendous  bill  was  like 

Death's  scythe,  down-cutting  every  thing  it  struck. 

The  hecdleifs  lizard,  in  his  gambols,  pecp'd 

Upon  the  guarded  nest,  from  out  the  flowers, 

But  paid  the  instant  forfeit  of  his  life; 

Nor  could  the  serpent's  subtlety  elude 

Capture,  when  gliding  by,  nor  in  defence 

Might  his  malignant  fangs  and  venom  save  him. 

Ere-long  the  tliriving  brood  outgrew  their  cradle, 
Ran  through  the  grass,  and  dabbled  in  the  pools; 
No  sooner  denisens  of  earth  than  made 
Free  both  of  air  and  water ;  day  by  day. 
New  lessons,  exercises,  and  amusements 
Employ  d  the  old  to  teach,  the  young  to  learn. 
Now  floating  on  the  blue  lagoou  behold  them; 
The  Sire  and  Dam  in  8wan4ike  beauty  steering. 
Their  Cygnets  following  tlirough  tlie  foamy  wake. 
Picking  the  leaves  of  plants,  pursuing  insects. 
Or  catching  at  the  bubbles  as  they  broke  : 
Till  on  some  minor  fry,  in  reedy  shallows. 
With  ffaipping  pinions  and  unsparing  beaks, 
The  well-taught  scholars  plied  their  double  art. 
To  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and  secure 
The  petty  captives  in  their  maiden  pouches; 
Then  hurry  with  their  banquet  to  tlie  sliore. 
With  feet,  winga,  breast,  half-swimming  and   half- 
flying. 
But  when  their  pens  grew  strong  to  fight  the  storm, 


And  buffet  with  the  breakers  on  the  reef. 
The  Parents  put  them  to  sevcfer  proof: 
On  beetling  rocks  the  little  ones  were  manhaird; 
There,  by  endearments,  stripes,  oample  a^ 
To  try  the  void  convexity  of  heaven, 
And  plough  the  ocean's  horisonlal  field. 
Timorous  at  first  tliey  flutter  d  round  the  verge. 
Balanced  and  furi'd  their  hesitating  wings. 
Then  put  them  fV>rth  again  with  steadier  aim; 
Now,  (;aining  courage  as  they  felt  the  wind 
Dilate  their  feathers,  fill  their  anry  frames 
With  buoyancy  that  bore  them  from  their  feet. 
They  yieMed  all  their  burthen  to  the  breeie. 
And  sail'd  and  soar d  where'er  their  goardiasi  led; 
Ascending,  howring,  wheeling,  or  alighting, 
They  search'd  the  deep  in  quest  of  nobler  gaoie 
Than  yet  their  inexperience  had  eneoantet'd; 
With  these  they  battled  in  that  element. 
Where  wings  or  fins  were  equally  at  home. 
Till,  conquerors  in  many  a  desperate  strife, 
They  dragg'd  their  spoils  to  land,  and  gorged  at  leinR. 

Thus  perfected  in  all  the  artt  of  life, 
Tliat  simple  Pelicans  require, — save  one. 
Which  mother-bird  did  never  teach  her  daughler, 
—The  inimitable  art  to  build  a  nest; 
Love,  for  his  own  delightful  school,  reserving 
That  mystery  which  novice  never  faii'd 
To  learn  in^llibly  when  taught  by  him : 
— Hence  that  small  masterpiece  of  Nature's  art. 
Still  unimpaired,  still  unimproved,  remains 
The  same  in  site,  material,  shape,  and  texlare. 
While  every  kind  a  different  atructure  fraoMS, 
All  build  alike  of  each  peculiar  kind : 
The  nightingale,  tliat  dwelt  in  Adam's  bower. 
And  poured  her  stream  of  music  through  his  dreusi; 
The  soaring  lark,  that  led  the  eye  of  Eve 
Into  the  clouds,  her  thoughts  into  the  heaven 
Of  heavens,  where  lark  nor  eye  can  peDctrale; 
The  dove,  tliat  perch'd  upon  the  Tree  of  Life, 
And  made  her  bed  among  its  thickest  leaves; 
All  the  wing'd  habitants  of  Paradise, 
Whose  songs  once  mingled  with  the  songs  of  ABgtfi 
Wove  their  first  nests  as  curiously  and  well 
As  the  wood-minstrels  in  our  evil  day, 
After  the  labours  of  six  thousand  years. 
In  which  tlieir  ancestors  have  faii'd  to  add, 
To  alter  or  diminish,  any  thing 
In  that,  of  which  Love  only  knows  the  secret, 
And  teaches  every  mother  for  herself. 
Without  the  power  to  impart  it  to  her  offspring: 
— Thus  perfected  in  all  the  arts  of  life, 
That  simple  Pelicans  require,  save  this. 
Those  Parents  drove  their  young  away;  the  voaaj 
Gaily  forsook  their  parents.    Soon  entfarall'd 
With  love-alliances  among  themselves. 
They  built  their  nests,  as  happy  instinct  wrooc^l 
Within  tlieir  bosoms,  wakening  powos  uokaows. 
Till  sweet  necessity  was  laid  upon  them; 
They  bred,  and  rcar'd  their  little  families. 
As  they  were  train'd  and  disciplined  before. 

Thus  wings  were  multiplied  from  year  to  ^i 
And  ere  the  patriarch-twain,  in  good  old  s{e, 
Hesign'd  their  breath  beside  tliat  ancient  nesi, 
In  which  themselves  had  nursed  a  hundred  brosA 
The  isle  was  peopled  with  their  progeny. 
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MsAirwiiiLB,  DOC  idle,  though  unwatcli'd  by  me, 

Tbe  coraJ  archilertt  ia  sUence  rear'd 

Tower  after  lower  beneath  the  dark  ahyu. 

Pyramidal  in  form  the  fabrics  rose, 

From  ample  baaemenia  narrowiog  to  the  hei|j[ht. 

Until  chey  piereed  the  wrfMe  of  the  flood. 

And  dimpling  cddiea  sparkled  round  tlidr  peaks. 

Then  (if  great  things  with  unall  may  be  compared) 

They  apmd  like  water-lilies,  whose  broad  leave* 

Make  ^een  and  sunny  islets  on  the  pool. 

For  golden  flies,  on  summer-days,  to  haunt. 

Safe  from  the  Ughtning-seizttre  of  the  trout; 

Or  3^eld  tbeir  laps  to  catch  the  minnow,  springing 

Clear  from  the  stream  to  'scape  the  ruffian  pike. 

That  prowls  in  disappointed  rage  beneath. 

And  wonders  where  the  little  wretch  found  refu^je, 

One  headland  topC  the  waves,  aootlier  follow'd; 
A  third,  a  tenth,  a  twentieth  soon  appear'd, 
Till  the  long-barren  gulf  in  travail  lay 
With  many  an  infant  struggling  into  birth. 
Larger  they  grew  and  lovelier,  when  they  brcallied 
The  Tital  air,  and  felt  the  genial  sun ; 
As  tiiough  a  living  spirit  dwelt  in  each. 
Which,  like  the  inmate  of  a  flexile  shell. 
Moulded  the  shapeless  slough  with  its  own  motion, 
And  painted  it  with  colours  of  the  mom. 
Amidat  that  group  of  younger  sisters,  stood 
Tbe  Isle  of  Pelicans,  as  stands  tbe  moon 
At  midnight,  queen  among  the  minor  stars, 
IKHiering  in  ^lendoor,  magnitude,  and  distance. 
So  look'd  that  archipelago;  small  isles, 
By  interwinding  channels  link'd  yet  sunder  d; 
AH  flourishing  in  peaceful  fellowship, 
Like  forest  oaks  that  love  society : 
— Of  various  growth  and  progress;  here,  a  rock 
On  which  a  single  palm-tree  waved  its  banner; 
There,  sterile  tracts  unmoulder'd  into  soil ; 
Yonder,  dark  woods  whose  foliage  swept  the  water, 
Without  a  speck  of  turf,  or  line  of  shore. 
As  though  tbeir  roots  were  anchor'd  in  tbe  ocean. 
But  most  were  gardens  redolent  with  flowers. 
And  orchards  bending  with  Hesperian  fruit. 
That  realized  the  dreams  of  olden  time. 

Throughout  this  commonwealth  of  sea-sprung  lands, 
Life  kindled  in  ten  thousand  happy  forms, 
Earth,  air,  and  ocean  were  all  full  of  life. 
8till  highest  in  the  rank  of  being,  soared 
The  fowls  amphibious,  and  the  inland  tribes 
Of  dainty  plumage  or  melodious  song. 
In  gandy  robes  of  many-colour'd  patches, 
The  parrots  swung  like  blossoms  on  the  trees, 
While  their  harsh  voices  undeceived  the  ear. 
More  delicately  pencill'd,  finer  drawn 
In  shape  and  lineament;  too  exquisite 
For  groas  delights;  the  Birds  of  Paradise 
Floated  aloof,  as  though  they  lived  on  air, 
And  were  the  orient  progeny  of  heaven. 
Or  spirits  made  perfect  veil'd  in  shining  raiment. 
Prom  flower  to  flower,  where  wild  bees  flew  and  sung, 
As  countless,  small,  and  musical  as  they. 


Showers  of  bright  hvnming-binls  came  down,  and 

plied 
The  same  ambrosial  task,  with  slender  bill 
Extracting  hooey,  hidden  in  those  bells, 
Whose  richest  blooms  grew  pale  beneath  the  blase 
Of  twinkling  winglets  hovering  o*er  their  petals. 
Brilliant  as  rain^lropa,  when  the  western  sun 
Sees  his  own  miniature  of  beams  in  each. 

High  on  tbe  cliffs,  dovnn  on  the  shelly  reef, 
Or  gliding  like  a  silver«haded  cloud 
Through  the  blue  heaven,  the  mighty  albatross 
Inhaled  the  breeies,  sought  his  humble  food, 
Or,  where  his  kindred  like  a  flock  reposed. 
Without  a  shepherd,  on  the  grassy  downs. 
Smoothed   bis  white    fleece,  and  slumbered  in  their 
midst. 

Wading  throngh  marshes,  where  the  rank  sea-weed 
With  spongy  moss  and  flaccid  lichens  strove, 
Flamingos,  in  their  crimson  tunics,  stalVd 
On  stately  legs,  with  far-exploring  eye ; 
Or  fed  and  slept,  in  r^mental  lines, 
Watch'd  by  their  sentinels,  whose  clarion-screams 
All  in  an  instant  woke  the  startled  troop, 
That  mounted  like  a  glorious  exhalation, 
And  vanish'd  through  tbe  welkin  far  away. 
Nor  paused  till,  on  some  lonely  coast  alighting, 
Again  their  gorgeous  cohort  took  the  field. 

Tbe  fierce  sea-eagle,  humble  in  attire, 
In  port  terrific,  from  his  lonely  eyrie 
(Itself  a  burthen  for  the  tallest  tree) 
Look'd  down  o'er  land  and  sea  as  his  dominions : 
Now,  from  long  chase,  descending  with  his  prey, 
Young  seal  or  dolphin,  in  his  deadly  clutch. 
He  fed  his  eaglets  in  the  noon-day  sun  : 
Nor  less  at  midnight  ranged  the  deep  for  game ; 
At  length  entrapped  with  his  own  talons,  struck 
Too  deep  io  be  withdrawn,  where  a  strong  shark. 
Boused  by  the  anguish,  with  impetuous  plunge, 
Dragg'd  his  assailant  down  into  the  abyss. 
Struggling  in  vain  for  liberty  and  life; 
His  young  ones  heard  their  parent's  dying  sllriek^ 
And  watch'd  in  vain  for  bis  returning  wing. 

Here  ran  the  stormy  petrels  on  the  waves,. 
As  though  they  were  die  shadows  of  themselves 
Reflected  from  a  loftier  flight  through  space. 
The  stem  and^  gloomy  raven  haunted  here, 
A  hermit  of  the  amosphere,  on  land 
Among  vociferating  crowds  a  stranger, 
Whose  hoarse,  low,  ominous  croak  disclaimed  com- 
munion 
With  those,  upon  the  offal  of  whose  meals 
He  gorged  alone,  or  lore  their  own  rank  cones. 
The  heavy  penguin,  neither  fish  nor  fowl. 
With  scaly  feathers  and  with  finny  wings, 
Plump'd  stone-like  from  the  rock  into  the  gulf, 
Bebounding  upward  swift  as  from  a  sling. 
Through  yielding  water  as  through  limpid  air, 
The  cormonmt.  Death's  Kring  arrow,  flew. 
Nor  ever  misifd  a  stroke,  or  dealt  a  second. 
So  trae  the  infallible  destroyer's  aim. 

Millions  of  creatures  such  as  these,  and  kiuda 
Unnamed  by  man,  posaess'd  those  busy  isles ; 
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Each,  in  its  brief  exiat«uce,  to  itself, 

Tbe  first,  last  beinf^  in  the  universe, 

With  whom  the  whole  begao,  endured,  and  ended : 

Blest  ignorance  of  bliss,  not  made  for  them  ! 

Happy  exemption  from  the  fear  of  death. 

And  that  which  makes  the  pangs  of  death  immortal. 

The  undying  worm,  the  fire  unquenchable, 

— Conscience,  the  bosom-hell  of  guilty  man ! 

The  eyes  of  all  look'd  up  to  Him,  whose  hand 

Had  made  them,  and  supplied  their  daily  need ; 

Although  they  knew  Him  not,  they  look'd  to  Him; 

And  He,  whose  mercy  is  o'er  all  his  works, 

Fof^ot  not  one  of  his  lar|;e  family. 

But  cared  for  each  as  for  an  only  child. 

They  plough'd  not,  sof^d  not,  gather  d  not  in  bams, 

Thought  not  of  yesterday,  nor  knew  to-morrow ; 

Yet  harvests  inexhaustible  they  reap'd 

In  the  prolific  furrows  of  the  main ; 

Or  from  its  sunless  caverns  brought  to  li^ht 

Treasures  for  which  contending  kings  might  war, — 

Gems,  for  which  queens  would  yield  their  hands 

slaves, — 
By  them  despised  as  valueless  and  nought; 
From  the  rough  shell  they  pick'd  the  luscious  food, 
And  left  a  prince's  ransom  in  the  pearl. 

Nature's  prime  favourites  were  the  Pelicans; 
High-fed,  lonj^.-lived,  and  sociable  and  free, 
They  ranged  in  wedded  pairs,  or  martial  bands, 
For  play  or  slaughter.  Oft  have  I  beheld 
A  little  army  take  the  wat'ry  field, 
With  outstrctch'd  pinions  form  a  spacious  ring, 
Then  pressing  to  the  centre,  through  the  waves, 
Enclose  thick  shoals  within  their  narrowing  toils. 
Till  multitudes  entangled  fell  a  prey: 
Or,  when  the  flying-fish  in  sudden  clouds, 
Burst  from  the  sea,  and  fluttered  through  the  air. 
These  giant  fowlers  snapt  them,  like  musquitos 
By  swallows  hunted  through  the  summer  sky. 

1  turn'd  again  to  look  upon  that  isle, 
Whence  from  one  pair  those  colonies  had  issued 
That  through  these  Cyclades  at  freedom  roved, 
Fish'd  every  stream,  and  fed  on  every  shore ; 
When,  lo !  a  spectacle  of  strange  extremes 
Awaken'd  sweet  and  meldncholy  thoughts : 
All  that  is  helpless,  beautiful,  endearing 
In  infancy,  in  prime  of  youth,  in  love; 
All  tliat  is  mournful  in  decay,  old  age, 
And  dissolution ;  all  that  awes  the  eye. 
And  cliilU  the  bosom,  in  the  sad  remains 
Of  poor  mortality,  which  last  awhile, 
To  show  that  life  hath  been,  but  is  no  longer; 
— All  these  in  blended  images  appear  d, 
Exulting,  brooding,  perishing  before  me. 

It  was  a  land  of  birtlis.->Unnumber*d  nests. 
Of  reeds  and  rushes,  studded  all  the  ground. 
A  few  were  desolate  and  fiillen  to  ruin  ; 
Many  were  building  from  those  waste  materials; 
On  some  the  dams  were  aitting,  till  the  stroke 
Of  their  quick  bills  should  break  the  prison-shells. 
And  let  the  little  captives  forth  to  light, 
With  their  first  breath  demanding  food  and  shelter. 
>  In  others  I  beheld  the  brood  new-fledged. 
Struggling  to  clamber  out,  take  wing  and  fly 
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Up  to  the  heavens,  or  fathom  the  abyss. 

Meanwhile  tbe  parent  finona  the  sea  supplied 

A  daily  feast,  and  from  the  para  lagoon 

Brought  living  water  in  her  sack,  to  cool 

The  impatient  fever  of  their  clamorous  thraan. 

No  need  had  she,  as  hieroglyphics  feign 

(A  mystic  lesson  of  maternal  love). 

To  pierce  her  breast,  and  with  the  vital  stream, 

Warm  from  its  fountain,  slake  their  thirM  io  blood, 

— The  blood  which  nourish'd  them  ere  they  were  hateli'i 

While  the  crude  egg  within  herself  was  forming. 

It  was  a  land  of  death. — Between  diose  nesn, 
The  quiet  earth  was  feather'd  with  the  spoils 
Of  aged  Pelicans,  that  hither  came 
To  die  in  peace,  where  they  had  spent  in  love 
The  sweetest  periods  of  their  long  existence. 
Where  they  were  wont  to  build,  and  breed  their  yeing, 
There  tlicy  lay  down  to  rise  no  more  for  ever, 
And  close  their  eyes  upon  the  dearest  sight 
On  which  their  living  eyes  had  loved  to  dwell, 
— The  nest  where  every  joy  to  them  was  centred. 
There  rife  corruption  tainted  them  so  liglitly, 
The  moisture  secm'd  to  vanish  from  their  relics, 
As  dew  from  gossamer,  that  leaves  the  net-woik 
Spread  on  the  ground,  and  glistening  in  the  sob. 
Thus,  when  a  breexe  the  ruffled  plumage  siirKd, 
That  lay  like  drifted  snow  upon  the  soil,  i 

Their  slender  skeletons  were  seen  beneath, 
So  delicately  framed,  and  half  transparent,  | 

That  1  have  marvell'd  how  a  bird  so  noble. 
When  in  his  full  magnificent  attire. 
With  pinions  wider  than  the  king  of  vultures', 
And  down  elastic,  thicker  than  the  swan's. 
Should  leave  so  small  a  cage  of  ribs  to  mark 
Where  vigorous  life  had  dwelt  a  hundred  years. 

Such  was  that  scene ;  the  dying  and  tbe  dead 
Next  neighbours  to  the  living  and  tbe  unbom. 
O  how  much  happiness  was  here  enjoy'd ! 
How  little  misery  had  been  suffered  here! 
Those  humble  Pelicans  had  each  fulfilTd 
The  utmost  purpose  of  its  span  of  being, 
And  done  its  duty  in  its  narrow  circle. 
As  surely  as  the  sun,  in  hb  career. 
Accomplishes  tlie  gl<H'ious  end  of  his. 
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■  And  thus,*  methoiight,  «ten  thousand  stun  ony  ^ 
The  stars  to  glory  in  their  annual  courses; 
Moons  without  number  thus  may  wax  and  wsiie, 
And  winds  alternate  blow  in  croas-monsoons- 
While  here— through  self-beginning  rounds,  setf-«o*"t 
Then  self-renew'd,  without  advance  or  fiiliirr,— 
Existence  fluctuates  only  like  the  tide. 
Whose  everlasting  changes  bring  no  chan(^. 
But  billow  follows  billow  to  the  shore, 
Recoils,  and  billow  out  of  billow  swelb; 
An  endless  whirl  of  ebbing,  flowing  foaoif 
Where  every  bubble  is  like  every  other, 
And  Ocean's  face  immutable  as  Heaven's. 
Here  is  no  progress  to  sublimer  life; 
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Nature  stands  still,— stands  at  the  rery  point. 
Whence  from  a  Taotage-ground  her  holder  steps 
Mi^t  rise  resplendent  on  the  scale  of  being ; 
Rank  over  rank,  awakening  with  her  tread.  * 

loqnisitiTe,  intelligent;  aspiring. 
Each  above  other,  all  above  themselves, 
Till  every  generation  should  transcend 
The  former,  as  the  former  all  the  pasL 

•  Such,  sach  alone  were  meet  inhabitants 
For  these  fair  isles,  so  wonderfully  form*d 
Amidst  the  solitude  of  sea  and  sky. 

On  which  my  wandering  spirit  first  was  cast, 

Ajid  still  beyond  whose  girdle,  eye  nor  wing 

Can  earry  me  to  undiscover'd  climes. 

Where  many  a  nobler  race  may  dwell ;  whose  waift 

And  exiles,  loss*d  by  tempests  on  the  Hood, 

Bither  might  drift  upon  tlidr  native  trees; 

Or,  like  tlieir  own  free  birds,  on  fearless  pinions. 

Hake  voyages  amidst  the  pathless  heaven. 

And,  lighting,  colonize  tlicse  fertile  tracts, 

Recovered  from  the  barrenness  of  ocean, 

JVboae  wealth  mi^jht  well  repay  the  brave  adventure. 

—Bath  Nature  spent  her  strength  T  Why  stopp'd  she  here  ? 

Why  stopp'd  not  lower,  if  to  rise  no  higher? 

Can  she  not  summoi^rom  more  ancient  regions, 

Beyond  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun, 

Creamres,  as  far  above  the  mightiest  here 

As  yonder  eagle  flaming  at  high  noon, 

Oatsqars  the  bat  that  flutters  through  the  twilight! 

Or  as  the  tender  Pelican  exccb 

The  anomalous  abortion  of  the  rock, 

la  which  plant,  fossil,  animal  uniceT 

•  But  changes  here  may  happen — changes  must! 
What  hinders  that  new  shores  should  yet  ascend 
Ont  of  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  and  spread 

Till  all  converge,  from  one  circumference, 
Into  a  solid  hreadth  of  table-land, 
Bound  by  the  horiion,  canopied  with  heaven, 
And  ocean  in  his  own  abyss  absorb'd?* 

While  these  imaginations  cross'd  the  mind. 
My  ihonghu  fulfiU'd  themseUes  before  mine  eyes ; 
The  islands  moved  like  circles  upon  water. 
Expanding  till  they  touch'd  each  other,  closed 
The  interjacent  straits,  and  thus  became 
A  spacioos  continent  which  fill'd  the  sea. 
That  change  was  total,  like  a  birth,  a  death ; 
—Birth,  that  from  native  darkness  brings  to  light 
The  young  inhabitant  of  this  gay  world ; 
Death,  that  from  seen  to  unseen  things  removes, 
And  swallows  time  up  in  eternity. 
That  which  had  been,  for  ever  ceased  to  be. 
And  that  which  follow'd  was  a  new  creation 
Wrought  from  the  disappearance  of  the  old. 
So  fled  chat  pageant  universe  away, 
With  all  its  isles  and  waters.    So  I  fouild 
Myself  translated  to  that  other  worid. 
By  sleight  of  fancy,  like  tlie  unconscious  aet 
Of  waking  from  a  pleasant  dream,  with  tweet 
Belapse  into  a  more  transporting  vision. 

The  nnnery  of  brooding  Pelicans, 
The  dormitory  of  their  dead,  had  vanish'd, 
And  all  the  minor  spots  of  rock  and  verdure, 
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The  abodes  of  happy  millions,  were  no  more ; 

But  in  their  place  a  shadowy  landscape  lay, 

On  whose  extremest  western  verge,  a  gleam 

Of  liring  silver,  to  the  downward  sun 

Intensely  glittering,  mark'd  the  boundary  line, 

Which  ocean,  held  by  chains  invisible, 

Fretted  and  foam'd  in  vain  to  overleap. 

Woods,  mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  glens,  and  plains 

Diversified  the  scene : — that  scene  was  wild, 

Magnificent,  deform'd,  or  beautiful, 

As  framed  expressly  for  all  kinds  of  life, 

With  all  life's  labours,  sufferings,  and  enjoyments; 

Un touch'd  as  yet  by  any  meaner  hand 

Than  Ilis  who  made  it,  and  pronounced  it  good. 

And  good  it  was; — free  as  light,  air,  fire,  water. 

To  every  thing  that  breathed  upon  its  surface, 

From  the  small  worm  that  crept  abroad  at  midnight 

To  sip  cool  dews,  and  feed  on  sleeping  flowers, 

Then  slunk  into  its  hole,  the  little  vampire! 

Through  every  species  which  I  yet  had  seen, 

To  animals,  of  tribes  and  forms  unknown 

In  the  lost  islands; — beasts  that  ranged  the  forests. 

Grazed  in  the  valleys,  hounded  o'er  the  hills. 

Reposed  in  rich  savannahs,  from  grey  rocks 

Pick'd  the  tliin  herbage  sprouting  through  their  fissures ; 

Or  in  waste  howling  deserts  found  oases, 

And  fountains  pouring  sweeter  streams  than  nectar, 

And  more  melodious  than  the  nightingale, 

— So  to  the  faint  and  perishing  they  secm'd. 

I  gazed  on  ruminating  herds  of  kine, 
And  sheep  for  ever  wandering ;  goats  that  swung 
Like  spiders  on  the  crags,  so  slight  tlieir  hold  ; 
Deer,  playful  as  their  fawns,  in  peace,  but  fell. 
As  battling  bulls,  in  wars  of  jealousy : 
Through  flowery  champaigns  roam'd  the  fleet  gazelles. 
Of  many  a  colour,  size,  and  shape, — all  graceful; 
In  every  look,  step,  attitude  prepared, 
Even  at  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  to  vanish. 
And  leave  a  solitude  where  thousands  stood, 
With  heads  declined,  and  nibbling  eagerly 
As  locusts  when  they  li(;ht  on  some  new  soil, 
And  move  no  more  till  tliey  have  sliorn  it  bare. 
On  these,  with  famine  unappeasable. 
Lithe,  muscular,  huge-boned,  and  limb'd  for  leaping, 
The  brindled  tyrants  of  brute  nature  prey'd : 
The  weak  and  timid  bow'd  before  the  strong. 
The  many  by  the  few  were  hourly  slaughtered, 
Where  power  was  right,  and  violence  was  law. 

Here  couch'd  the  panting  tiger,  on  tlie  watch ; 
Impatient  but  unmoved,  his  firu-ball  eyes 
Made  horrid  twilight  in  the  sunless  jungle, 
Till  on  the  heedless  buffalo  he  sprung, 
Dragg'd  the  low-bellowing  monster  to  his  lair, 
Crash'd  through  the  ribs  at  once  into  his  heart, 
Quaffd  tlie  hot  blood,  and  gorged  the  quivering  flesh, 
Till  drunk  he  lay,  as  powerless  as  the  carcass. 

There,  to  the  solitary  lion's  roar 
So  many  echoes  answer'd,  that  there  seem'd 
Ten  in  the  field  for  one ;— where'er  they  tnrn'd, 
The  flying  animals,  from  cave  to  cave, 
Heard  his  voice  issuing;  and  recoil'd  aghast, 
Only  to  meet  it  nearer  than  before. 
Or,  ere  they  saw  his  shadow  or  his  face, 
Fall  dead  beneath  hit  thunder-ttriking  paw. 
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Calm  amidst  scenes  of  havoc,  in  bis  own 
Huge  strength  impregnable,  the  elephant 
Offended  none,  bui  led  his  quiet  life 
Among  his  old  contemporary  trees, 
Till  nature  laid  him  gently  down  to  rest 
Beneath  the  palm,  which  he  was  wont  to  make 
His  prop  in  slumber  {  there  his  relics  lay 
Longer  than  life  itself  had  dwelt  within  them. 
Bees  in  the  ample  hollow  of  his  skull 
Piled  their  wax-citadels,  and  stored  their  honey ; 
Thence  sallied  forth  to  forage  through  the  fields, 
And  swarm'd  in  emigrating  legions  thence : 
There,  little  burrowing  animals  threw  up 
Hillocks  beneath  the  overarching  ribs  ; 
While  birds,  within  the  spinal  labyrinth. 
Contrived  their  nests : — so  wandering  Arabs  piCch 
Their  tents  amidst  Palmyra's  palaces; 
So  Greek  and  Roman  peasants  build  their  huts 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Parthenon, 
Or  on  the  ruina  of  the  Capitol. 

But  anintelligent  creation  aoon 
Fail'd  to  delight ;  the  novelty  departed, 
And  all  look'd  desolate ;  my  eye  grew  weary 
Of  seeing  that  which  it  might  see  for  ever 
Without  a  new  idea  or  emotion ; 
The  mind  within  me  panted  after  mind, 
The  spirit  sigh'd  to  meet  a  kindred  spirit. 
And  in  my  human  heart  there  was  a  void. 
Which  nothing  but  humanity  could  fill. 
At  length, -as  though  a  prison-door  were  open'd, 
Chains  had  feU'n  off,  and  by  an  angel-guide 
Conducted,  I  escaped  that  desert-bourne; 
And  instantaneously  I  travell'd  on. 
Yet  knew  not  how,  for  wings  nor  feet  I  plied, 
But  with  a  motion,  like  the  lapse  of  thought. 
O'er  many  a  vale  and  mountain  I  was  carried, 
Till  in  the  cast,  above  the  ocean's  brim, 
I  saw  the  morning  sun,  and  stay'd  my  course, 
Where  vestiges  of  rude  but  social  life 
Aniested  and  detain'd  attention  long. 

Amidst  the  crowd  of  grovelling  animab, 
A  being  more  majestic  stood  before  me; 
I  met  an  eye  that  look'd  into  my  soul. 
And  seem'd  to  penetrate  mine  inmost  thoughu. 
Instinctively  I  tum'd  away  to  hide  them. 
For  shame  and  quick  compunction  came  upon  me, 
As  though  detected  on  forbidden  ground, 
Gating  on  things  unlawful :  but  my  heart 
Relented  quickly,  and  my  bosom  throbb'd 
With  such  unutterable  tenderness. 
That  every  sympatliy  of  human  nature 
Was  by  the  beating  of  a  pulse  enkindled. 
And  flash'd  at  once  throughout  tlie  mind's  recesses, 
As,  in  a  darkened  chamber,  objects  surt 
All  round  the  walls,  the  moment  light  breaks  in. 
The  sudden  tumnlt  of  surprise  awoke 
My  spirit  from  that  trance  of  vague  abstraction, 
Wherein  I  Kved  through  ages,  and  beheld 
Their  generations  pass  ao  swiftly  by  mo. 
That  years  were  moments  in  their  flight,  and  hours 
The  scenes  of  crowded  eenturies  reveal'd ; 
I  sole  spectator  of  the  wondrous  changes, 
Spell-bound  as  in  a  dre»m,  and  acquiescing 
In  all  that  happen'd,  though  perplex'd  with  strange 


Conceit  of  something  wantiog  dirongh  the  whole. 
That  spell  was  broken,  like  the  vanish'd  film 
From  eyes  bom  blind,  miraculously  open'd; — 
*T  was  gone,  and  I  became  myself  again. 
Restored  to  memory  of  all  I  knew 
From  books  or  schools,  the  world  or  sage  expericnee; 
With  all  that  folly  or  misfortune  tau^t  me,— 
Each  hath  her  lessons, — wise  are  they  that  kun. 
Siill  the  mysterious  reverie  went  on. 
And  I  was  still  sole  witness  of  its  issuw. 
But  with  clear  mind  and  disenchanled  sight. 
Beholding,  judging,  comprehending  all; 
Not  passive  and  bewilder'd  as  before. 

What  was  the  being  which  I  then  beheld  T 
Bfan  going  forth  amidst  inferior  creatures : 
Not  as  he  rose  in  Eden  out  of  dust. 
Fresh  from  the  moulding  hand  of  Deify ; 
Immortal  breath  upon  his  lips;  the  light 
Of  uncreated  glory  in  his  soul^ 
Lord  of  the  nether  universe,  and.  heir 
Of  all  above  him, — all  above  the  sky. 
The  sapphire  pavement  of  his  future  palace : 
Not  so, — but  rather  like  that  moming-slar. 
Which  from  the  highest  empyrean  fi^I 
Into  the  bottomless  abyss  of  darkness; 
There  flaming  only  with  malignant  beams 
Among  the  constellations  of  his  peers. 
The  third  part  of  heaven's  host,  with  him  cast  down 
To  irretrievable  perdition, — thence. 
Amidst  the  smoke  of  unillumined  fires. 
Issuing  like  horrid  sparks  to  blast  creation; 
— Thus,  though  in  dim  eclipse,  before  me  stood, 
As  from  a  world  invisible  call'd  up, 
Man,  in  the  image  of  his  Maker  form'd, 
Han,  to  the  image  of  his  tempter  fall'n ; 
Yet  still  as  far  above  infernal  fiends, 
As  once  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 
I  knew  him,  own'd  him,  loved  him,  and  exclaim'd, 
«  Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  my  Brodier? 
Hail  in  the  depth  of  ihy  humiliation  ; 
For  dear  thou  art,  amidst  unconscious  ruin, — 
Dear  to  the  kindliest  feelings  of  my  soul, 
.As  though  one  womb  had  home  us,  and  one  modier 
At  her  sweet  breasts  had  nourish'd  us  as  twim.« 

I  saw  him  sunk  in  loathsome  degradation, 
A  naked,  fierce,  ungovernable  savage. 
Companion  to  the  brutes,  himself  more  brutal; 
Superior  only  in  the  craft  that  made 
The  serpent  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field. 
Whose  guile  unparadised  the  world,  and  brought 
A  curse  upon  the  earth  which  God  had  bleased. 
That  curse  was  here,  without  the  mitigation 
Of  healthful  toil,  that  half  redeems  the  ground 
Whence  man  was  taken,  whither  he  retorns. 
And  which  repays  him  bread  for  patient  labour, 
— Labour,  the  symbol  of  his  punishment, 
— Labour,  the  secret  of  his  happiness. 
The  curse  was  here ;  for  tlioms  and  brian  o'ernui 
The  tangled  labyrinths,  yet  briara  bare  roaes, 
And  thorns  threw  out  their  annual  snow  of  hkssnn»: 
The  curse  was  here ;  and  yet  the  soil  uniilfd 
Poui'd  fortli  spontaneous  and  abundant  harvests. 
Pulse  and  small  berries,  maixe  in  strong  luxuriance. 
And  slender  rice  thai  grew  by  many  waters  i 


The  fonetti  cast  their  flrnitt,  in  husk  or  rind, 
Tietding  sweet  fLeraeb  or  delicioot  palp, 
ScBooth  oil,  cool  nilk,  and  imferoMnlad  wine, 
i  In  rich  and  cxqoisile  rariety. 
On  cheM  the  indolent  inhabitanlt 
Fed  without  cara  or  foreifaonght,  like  the  ewino 
That  gnibb'd  the  tnrf,  and  Uught  them  where  to  look 
For  dainty  earth-nnit  and  nntritiona  roots ; 
Or  ihe  small  monkeys,  capering  on  the  boagfas. 
And  rioting  on  nectar  and  ambrosia. 
The  prodnoe  of  tbat  Pandiae  run  wild : — 
No, — these  were  merry,  if  they  were  not  wise ; 
While  man's  untniof'd  hordes  were  sour  and  snllen, 
Like  those  abhon'd  baboons,  whose  gluttonous  tasle 
They  foUow'd  safely  in  their  choice  of  food ; 
And  whose  brute  semblance  of  hunuuiity 
Made  them  more  hideons  than  their  prototypes, 
That  bore  the  genuine  image  and  inscription, 
Defaced  indeed,  but  yet  indelible. 
— From  ravening  beasts,  and  fowls  that  fish'd  the  ocean. 
Men  leam'd  to  prey  on  meaner  animals. 
But  found  a  secret  out  which  birds  or  beasts,    . 
Most  cruel,  cunning,  treacherous,  never  knew, 
— The  loznry  of  devouring  one  another. 

Sach  were  my  kindred  in  their  lost  estate. 
Prom  whose  abominations  while  I  tum'd, 
As  from  a  pestilence,  I  monm'd  and  wept 
With  bitter  lamentation  o'er  their  ruin ; 
Sunk  as  they  were  in  ignorance  of  all 
That  raises  man  above  his  origin, 
And  elevates  to  heaven  the.spirit  within  him. 
To  which  the  Almighty's  breath  gave  understanding. 

Lai^  was  their  stature,  and  their  frames  athletic ; 
Their  skins  were  dark,  their  locks  like  eagles'  feathers; 
Their  features  terrible ;— when  roused  to  wrath, 
All  evil  passions  lighten'd  through  their  eyes, 
Gottvnlsed  their  bosoms  like  possessing  fiends. 
And  loosed  what  sets  on  fire  the  courM  of  nalura^ 
— The  tongue  of  malice,  set  on  fire  of  hell. 
Which  then,  in  cataracts  of  horrid  sounds. 
Raged  through  their  gnashing  teeth  and  foaming  lips. 
Making  the  ear  to  tingle,  and  the  soul 
Sicken,  with  spasms  of  strange  revolting  horror, 
As  if  the  blood  changed  colour  in  the  veins. 
While  hot  and  cold  it  ran  about  the  heart. 
And  rod  to  pale  upon  the  cheek  it  show'd. 
Their  visages  at  rest  were  winter-clouds, 
Rx'd  gloom,  whence  sun  nor  shower  could  be  foretold : 
But,  in  high  revelry,  when  full  of  prey, 
Cannibal  prey,  tremendous  was  their  laughter ; 
Their  joy,  the  shock  of  earthquakes  overturning 
Mountains,  and  swamping  rivers  in  their  course ; 
Or  subterranean  elements  embroil'd, — 
Wind,  fire,  and  water,  till  the  cleft  volcano 
Gives  to  their  devastating  fury  vent ; 
That  joy  was  lurking  hatred  in  disguise. 
And  not  less  fatal  in  its  last  excels. 
They  danced, — like  whirlwinds  in  the  Libyan  waste. 
When  the  dead  sand  starts  up  in  living  pillars, 
That  mingle,  part,  and  cross,  then  burst  in  ruin 
On  oian  and  beast; — they  danced  to  shouts  and  screams, 
Drums,  gongs,  and  horns,  their  deafening  din  inflicting 
On  nerves  and  eats  enraptured  with  such  clangour ; 
Till  mirth  grew  madness,  and  the  feast  a  fray, 


That  left  the  field  strown  with  unnatural  carnage. 
To  furnish  out  a  more  unnatural  feast. 
And  lay  the  train  to  inflame  a  bloodier  fray. 

They  dwelt  in  dens  and  caverns  of  the  earth. 
Won  by  the  valiant  from  their  brute  possessors. 
And  held  in  hourly  peril  of  reprisals 
From  the  ferocious  brigands  of  the  woods, 
The  lioness,  benighted  with  Iter  whelps, 
There  seeking  shelter  from  the  drenching  storm, 
Met  with  unseen  resistance  on  the  threshold. 
And  perish'd  ere  she  knew  by  what  she  fell ; 
Or,  finding  all  within  asleep,  surprised 
The  inmates  in  their  dreams,  from  which  no  more 
Her  deadly  vengeance  suffered  them  to  wake. 
— On  open  plains  tliey  framed  low,  narrow  huts 
Of  houghs,  the  wreck  of  windfalls  or  of  Time, 
Wattled  with  canes,  and  thateh'd  with  reeds  and  leaves; 
There  from  afflictive  noon  sought  twilight  shadow. 
Or  slumbered  in  the  smoke  of  greenwood  fires. 
To  drive  away  the  pestilent  musquitos. 
— Some  built  unwieldy  nests  among  the  trees, 
In  which  to  doze  by  night,  or  wateh  by  day 
The  joyful  moment,  from  that  ambuscade 
To  slay  the  passing  antelope,  or  wound 
The  jackall  chasing  it,  with  sudden  arrows 
From  bows  that  task'd  a  giant's  strength  to  bend. 
In  flight  or  combat,  on  the  champaign  field. 
They  ran  a  tilt  with  flinty-headed  spears ; 
Or  launch'd  the  lighter  javelin  through  Ihe  air, 
FoUow'd  its  motion  with  a  basilisk's  eye. 
And  shriek'd  with  gladness  when  a  life  was  spill'd : 
They  sent  the  pebble  hissing  from  the  sling. 
Hot  as  the  curse  from  lips  that  would  strike  dead. 
If  words  were  stones ;  here  stones,  as  swift  as  words 
Can  reach  the  ear,  the  unwary  victim  smote. 
In  closer  conflict,  breast  to  breast,  when  one, 
Or  both  must  perish  on  the  spot,  they  fought 
With  clubs  of  iron-wood  and  ponderous  force, 
Wielded  with  terrible  dexterity. 
And  falling  down  like  thunderbolts,  which  nought 
But  counter  thunderbolts  could  meet  or  parry. 
Rude-foshion'd  weapons !  yet  the  lion's  jaws. 
The  tiger's  grasp,  the  eagle's  beak  and  talons. 
The  serpent's  fangs,  were  not  more  formidable. 
More  sure  to  hit,  or,  hitting,  sure  to  kill. 

They  knew  not  shame  nor  honour,  yet  knew  pride ; 
— The  pride  of  strength,  skill,  speed,  and  subtlety ; 
The  pride  of  tyranny  and  violence. 
Not  o'er  the  mighty  only,  whom  their  arm 
Had  crush'd  in  battle,  or  had  basely  slain 
By  treacherous  ambush,  or  more  treacherous  smiles. 
Embracing  while  they  slabbed  the  heart  that  met 
Their  specious  seeming  with  unguarded  breast : 
— The  reckless  savages  display'd  their  pride 
By  vile  oppression  in  its  vilest  forms, — 
Oppression  of  the  weak  and  innocent ; 
Infancy,  womanhood,  old  age,  disease, 
The  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind,  were  wrong'd,  n^Iectcd, 
Exposed  to  perish  by  wild  beasts  in  woods. 
Cast  to  the  crocodiles  in  rivers ;  murder'd. 
Even  by  their  dearest  kindred,  in  cold  blood, 
To  rid  themselves  of  Nature's  gracious  burthens, 
In  mercy  laid  on  man  to  teach  him  mercy. 


Bat  their  prime  glory  was  insane  debauch. 
To  oiflict  and  bear  excruciating  tortures ; 
The  unshrinking  victim,  while  the  flesh  was  rent 
From  his  live  limbs,  and  catei^  in  his  presence, 
Still  in  his  death-pangs  taunted  his  tormentors 
With  tales  of  cruelty  more  diabolic, 
Wreak'd  by  himself  upon  the  friends  of  those 
Who  now  their  impotence  of  vengeance  wasted 
On  him,  and  drop  by  drop  his  life  extorted 
With  thorns  and  briars  of  the  wilderness, 
Or  the  slow  violence  of  untouching  fire. 

Vanity  too,  pride's  mannikin,  here  play'd 
Satanic  tricks  to  ape  her  master-fiend. 
The  leopard's  beauteous  spoils,  the  lion's  mane, 
Engirt  the  loins,  and  waved  upon  the  shoulders 
Of  those  whose  wiles  or  arms  had  won  such  trophies : 
Rude-punctured  figures  of  ail  loathsome  things, 
Toads,  scorpions,  asps,  snakes'  eyes  and  double  tongues, 
In  flagrant  colours  on  their  tattooed  limbs. 
Gave  proof  of  intellect,  not  dead  but  sleeping. 
And  in  its  trance  enacting  strange  vagaries. 
Bracelets  of  human  teeth,  fongs  of  wild  beasts. 
The  jaws  of  sharks,  and  beaks  of  ravenous  birds. 
Glitter  d  and  tinkled  round  their  arms  and  ankles ; 
While  skulls  of  slaughter  d  enemies,  in  chains 
Of  natural  elf-locks,  dangled  from  the  necks 
Of  those,  whose  own  bare  skulls  and  cannibal  teeth 
Ere  long  must  deck  more  puissant  fiends  than  they. 

On  ocean,  too,  they  exercised  dominion ; — 
Of  hollow  trees  composing  slight  canoes, 
They  paddled  o'er  the  reefs,  cut  through  the  breakers, 
And  rode  the  untamed  billows  far  from  shore; 
Amphibious  from  their  infancy,  and  fearing 
Nought  in  the  deepest  waters  save  the  shark : 
Even  him,  well  arm'd,  they  gloried  to  encounter, 
And  when  he  turn'd  to  ope  those  gates  of  death, 
That  led  into  the  Hades  of  his  gorge. 
Smote  with  such  stern  decision  to  his  vitals, 
And  vanish'd  through  the  blood-beclouded  waves. 
That,  blind  and  desperate  in  his  agony, 
Headlong  he  plunged,  and  perish*d  in  the  abyss. 

Woman  was  here  the  powerless  slave  of  man  ; 
Thus  fallen  Adam  tramples  fallen  Eve, 
Through  all  the  generations  of  his  sons, 
In  whose  barbarian  veins  the  old  serpent's  venom 
Turns  pure  affection  into  hideous  lust. 
And  wrests  the  might  of  his  superior  arm 
(  Given  to  defend  and  bless  his  meek  companion ) 
Tnto  the  very  yoke  and  scourge  of  bondage ; 
Till  limbs,  by  beauty  moulded,  eyes  of  gladness, 
And  the  full  bosom  of  confiding  truth. 
Made  to  delight  and  comfort  him  in  toil. 
And  change  Care's  den  into  a  halcyon's  nest, 
— Are  broke  with  drudgery,  quench'd  with  stagnant  tears. 
Or  wrung  with  lonely  unimparted  woe. 
Man  is  beside  himself,  not  less  tlian  fall'n 
Below  his  dignity,  who  owns  not  woman 
As  nearer  to  his  heart  than  when  she  grew 
A  rib  within  him, — as  his  heart's  own  heart. 

He  slew  the  game  with  his  unerring  arrow. 
But  left  it  in  the  bush  for  her  to  drag 
Home,  with  her  feeble  hands,  already  burthened 


With  a  young  infant  clinging  to  her  shoaldcn. 

Here  she  fell  down  in  travail  by  the  way, 

Her  piteous  groans  unheard,  or  heard  nnaaswei'd; 

There,  with  her  convoy,  she — mother,  and  child, 

And  slaughter'd  deer — became  some  wild  bcss^i  prey; 

Though  spoils  so  rich  not  one  could  long  enjoy,— 

Soon  the  woods  echoed  with  the  huge  uproar 

Of  savage  throats  contending  for  the  bodies, 

Till  not  a  bone  was  left  for  farther  qoarrel. 

— He  chose  the  spot ;  she  piled  the  wood,  she  none 

The  supple  withes,  and  bound  the  thatch  that  fisrai'il 

The  ground'built  cabin  or  the  tree-swung  nest. 

— He  brain'd  the  drowsy  panther  in  his  deo. 

At  noon  o'ercome  by  heat,  and  with  closed  lids 

Fearing  assaults  from  none  but  vexing  flics, 

Which,  with  his  ring-streak'd  tail  he  switcfa'd  svsy: 

The  citadel  thus  storm'd,  the  monster  slain, 

By  the  dread  prowess  of  his  daring  arm, 

She  roU'd  the  stones,  and  planted  the  stockade, 

To  fortify  the  garrison  for  him, 

Who  scornfully  look'd  on,  at  ease  reclined, 

Or  only  rose  to  beat  her  to  the  task. 

Yet,  midst  the  gall  and  wormwood  of  her  lot. 
She  tasted  joys  which  none  bat  woman  knows, 
— The  hopes,  fears,  feelings, -raptures  of  a  motber, 
Well-nigh  compensating  for  his  unkindness, 
Whom  yet  with  all  her  fervent  soul  she  loved. 
Dearer  to  her  than  all  the  universe, 
The  looks,  the  cries,  the  embraces  of  her  babs; 
In  each  of  whom  she  lived  a  separate  life^ 
And  felt  the  fountain,  whence  their  vdns  wen  filTd, 
Flow  in  perpetual  union  with  the  streams, 
Thatswell'd  their  pulses,  and  throbb'd  back  tkroo^hcn. 
Oh !  't  was  benign  relief  when  ray  vex'd  eye 
Could  turn  from  man,  the  sordid,  selfish  savage 
And  gaze  on  woman  in  her  self-denial. 
To  him  and  to  their  offering  all  alive. 
Dead  only  to  herself, — save  when  she  won 
His  unexpected  smile;  then,  then  slie  look'd 
A  thousand  times  more  beautiful,  to  meet 
A  glance  of  aught  like  tenderness  from  him; 
And  sent  the  sunshine  of  her  happy  heart 
So  warm  into  the  charnel-house  of  his, 
That  Nature's  genuine  sympathies  awoke. 
And  he  almost  forgot  himself  in  her. 
0  man !  lost  man !  amidst  the  desolation 
Of  goodness  in  thy  soul,  there  yet  remains 
One  spark  of  Deity,— that  spark  is  love. 


CANTO  VII. 


AoBS  again,  with  silent  revolution. 

Brought  mom  and  even,  noon  and  night,  «i>li  sll 

The  old  vicissitudes  of  Nature's  aspect : 

Rains  in  their  season  fertilised  the  gronnd. 

Winds  sow'd  the  seeds  of  every  kind  of  pUnt 

On  its  peculiar  soil;  while  suns  matured 

What  winds  liad  sown,  and  rains  in  season  tiaierit 

Providing  nourishment  for  all  tliat  lived : 

Man's  generations  came  and  went  like  these, 

—The  grass  and  flowers  that  wither  where  ibey^P""*' 

— The  brutes  that  perish  wholly  where  they  f«tl* 
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Thns  while  I  muaed  oo  ibeia  in  long  MieccMioa, 
And  all  remain'd  as  all  had  heen  before, 
I  cried,  aa  I  was  wont«  though  none  did  listen, 
— "T  is  sweet  sometimes  to  speak  and  be  the  hearer; 
For  he  is  twice  himself  who  can  conveise 
With  his  own  thoughts,  as  with  a  living  throng 
Of  fellow-travellers  in  solitude ; 
And  mine  too  long  had  been  my  sole  companions : 
— •  >Vhat  is  this  mystery  of  human  life! 
Id  rude  or  civilised  society. 
Alike,  a  pilgrim's  progress  through  this  world 
To  that  which  is  to  come,  by  the  same  stages; 
With  infinite  diversity  of  fortune 
To  each  distinct  adventurer  by  the  way  1 

t  Life  is  tlie  transmigration  of  a  soul 
Through  various  bodies,  various  states  of  being ; 
New  manners,  passions,  tastes,  pursuits  in  each; 
In  nothing,  save  in  coniciousoeis,  the  same. 
Infancy,  adolescence,  manhood,  age, 
Are  alway  moving  onward,  alway  losing 
Themselves  in  one  another,  lost  at  length. 
Like  undulations,  on  the  strand  of  death. 
The  lage  of  threescore  yean  and  ten  looks  back,-* 
With  nuny  a  pang  of  lingering  tendernesa, 
And  many  a  shuddering  conscience-fit, — on  what 
He  bath  been,  is  not,  cannot  be  again ; 
!Vor  trembles  less  with  fear  and  hope,  to  think 
What  he  is  now,  but  cannot  long  continue. 
And  what  he  must  be  through  uncounted  ages. 
—The Child; — we  know  no  more  of  happy  ohildhood, 
Than  happy  childhood  knows  of  wretched  eld; 
'  And  all  our  dreams  of  its  felicity 
Are  mcohereuc  as  its  own  crude  visions : 
We  but  begin  to  live  from  that  fine  point 
I  Wliich  memory  dwells  on,  with  the  morning-star. 
The  earliest  note  we  heard  the  cuckoo  sing. 
Or  the  first  daisy  that  we  ever  pluck'd, 
When  thoughts  themselves  were  stars,  and  birds,  and 

flowers, 
l*iue  brilliance,  simplest  music,  wild  perfume. 
Thenceforward,  mark  the  metamorphoses! 
—The  Boy,  the  Girl ; — when  all  was  joy,  hope,  promise; 
Tet  who  would  be  a  Boy,  a  Girl  again, 
To  bear  the  yoke,  to  long  for  liberty, 
And  dream  of  what  will  never  come  to  pass? 
—The  Youth,  the  Uaiden ;— living  bnt  for  love, 
Yet  learning  soon  that  life  hath  other  cares, 
^nd  joys  leis  rapturous,  but  more  enduring : 
—The  Woman ; — in  her  offspring  multiplied ; 
A  tree  of  life,  whose  glory  is  her  branch^, 
Beneath  whose  shadow,  the  (both  root  and  stem) 
Mights  to  dwdl  in  meek  obscurity, 
That  they  may  be  die  pleasure  of  beholders : 
-^The  Man ;— as  folher  of  a  progeny, 
Whoie  birth  requires  his  death  to  inake  them  room, 
Yet  m  whose  lives  he  feels  his  resurrection, 
'  And  grows  immortal  in  his  children's  children : 
—Then  the  grey  Elder; — leaning  on  his  staff, 
And  bow'd  beneath  a  weight  of  years,  that  steal 
Cpon  him  with  the  secrecy  of  sleep 
(No  snow  h\h  lighter  than  the  snow  of  age, 
Kone  with  such  subtlety  benumbs  the  frame). 
Till  be  forgets  sensation,  and  lies  down 
Dead  ID  the  lap  of  his  primeval  mother; 
She  throws  a  shroud  of  turf  and  flowers  around  liim, 


Then  calls  the  worms,  and  bids  them  do  their  office : 
— Man  givetfa  up  the  ghost,— and  where  is  He?* 

That  startling  question  broke  my  lucubration ; 
I  saw  those  changes  realised  before  me; 
Saw  them  recurring  in  perpetual  line. 
The  line  unbroken,  while  the  thread  ran  on. 
Failing  at  this  extreme,  at  tliat  renewed, 
— Like  buds,  leaves,  blossoms,  fruits  on  herbs  and  trees; 
Like  mites,  flies,  reptiles;  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fishes, 
Of  every  length  of  period  here, — all  mortal. 
And  all  resolved  into  those  elements 
Whence  they  had  emanated,  whence  they  drew 
Their  sustenance,  and  which  their  wrecks  recruited 
To  generate  and  foster  other  forms 
As  like  themselves  as  were  the  lights  of  heaven, 
For  ever  moving  in  serene  succession, 
— Not  like  those  lights  unquenchable  by  time. 
But  ever  changing,  like  the  clouds  that  come, 
Who  can  tell  whence?  and  go,  who  can  tell  whither  I 
Thus  tlie  swift  series  of  man's  race  elapsed. 
As  for  no  higher  destiny  created 
Than  aught  beneath  them, — from  the  elephant 
Down  to  the  worm,  thence  to  the  xoophyte, 
That  link  which  binds  Prometheus  to  his  rock. 
The  living  fibre  to  insensate  matter. 
They  were  not,  then  they  were;  the  unborn,  the  living! 
They  were,  then  were  not;  they  had  lived  and  died ; 
No  trace,  no  record  of  their  date  remaining. 
Save  in  the  memory  of  kindred  beings, 
Themselves  as  surely  hastening  to  oblivion; 
Till,  where  the  soil  had  been  renew'd  by  relics. 
And  earth,  air,  water  were  one  sepulchre. 
Earth,  air,  and  water  might  be  search'd  in  vain, 
Atom  by  atom  scruiinixed  with  eyes 
Of  microscopic  power,  that  could  discem- 
The  population  of  a  dew-drop,  yet 
No  particle  betray  the  buried  secret 
Of  what  they  had  been,  or  of  what  they  were  : 
Life  thus  was  swallow'd  by  mortality. 
Mortality  thus  swallow'd  up  of  life, 
And  man  remain'd  the  world's  unmoved  possessor, 
Though,  every  moment,  men  appear'd  and  vanish'd. 


Oh !  't  was  heart-sickness  to  behold  them  thns 
Perishing  without  knowledge; — perishing. 
As  though  they  Were  but  things  of  dust  and  ashes. 
They  lived  unconscious  of  their  noblest  powers. 
As  were  the  rocks  and  mountains  which  they  trod 
Of  gold  and  jewels  hidden  in  their  bowels; 
They  lived  unconscious  of  what  lived  within  them, 
The  deathless  spirit,  as  were  the  stars  that  shone 
Above  their  heads,  of  tlieir  own  emanations. 
And  did  it  live  within  them  ?  did  there  dwell 
Fire  brought  from  heaven  in  forms  of  miry  clay? 
Untemper'd  as  the  slime  of  Babel's  builders, 
And  left  unfinish'd  like  their  monstrous  work? 
To  me,  alas !  they  seem'd  but  living  bodies. 
With  still-bom  souls  which  never  could  be  quicken'd. 
Till  death  brought  immortality  to  light, 
And  from  the  darkness  of  their  eartlily  prison 
Placed  tliem  at  once  before  the  bar  of  God ; 
Then  first  to  learn,  at  their  eternal  peril, 
The  feet  of  his  existence  and  their  own. 
Imagination  durst  not  follow  ihem. 
Nor  stand  ohm  momenl  at  that  dread  tribunal. 
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MONTGOMERY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


«  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right N 

I  trembled  while  I  »pake.     I  could  not  bear 

The  doubt,  fear,  horror,  that  o'erhung  the  fate 

Of  millions,  millions,  millions,— living,  dying, 

Without  a  hope  lo  hang  a  hope  upon. 

That  of  tlie  whole  il  might  not  be  affirm'4, 

— « 'T  were  belter  that  they  never  had  been  bom.* 

I  turo'd  away,  and  look'd  for  consolation, 

Where  Nature  else  had  shrunk  with  loathing  back, 

Or  imprecated  curses,  in  her  wrath. 

Even  on  the  fallen  creatures  of  my  race, 

O'er  whose  mysterious  doom  my  heart  was  breaking. 

I  saw  an  idiot  with  long  haggard  visage. 
And  eye  of  vacancy,  trolling  his  tongue 
From  cheek  to  cheek ;  then  muttering  syllables, 
Which  all  the  leam'd  on  earth  could  not  interpret; 
Yet  were  they  sounds  of  gladness,  tones  of  pleasure, 
Ineffable  tranquillity  expressing, 
Or  pure  and  buoyant  animal  delight; 
For  bright  tlie  sun  shone  round  him ;  cool  the  broese 
Play'd  in  the  floating  shadow  of  the  palm, 
Where  he  lay  rolling  in  voluptuous  sloth: 
And  he  had  fed  deliciously  on  fruit, 
That  fell  into  his  lap,  and  vii^in  honey, 
That  melted  from  the  hollow  of  the  rock, 
Whither  the  hum  and  stir  of  bees  had  drawn  him. 
He  knew  no  bliss  beside,  save  sleep  when  weary, 
Or  reveries  like  this,  when  broad  awake. 
Glimpses  of  tliought  scem'd  flashing  through  his  brain, 
Like  wildfires  Mining  o'er  the  rank  morass, 
Snares  to  the  night-bewilder'd  traveller! 
Gently  he  raised  his  head,  and  peep'd  around, 
As  if  he  hoped  to  sec  some  pleasant  object, 
— The  wingless  squirrel  jet  from  tree  to  tree, 
— The  monHey  pilfering  a  parrot's  nesi, 
But,  ere  he  bore  the  precious  spoil  away, 
Surprised  behind  by  beaks,  and  wings,  and  claws. 
That  made  him  scamper  gibbering  away: 
— The  sly  opossum  dangle  by  her  tail, 
To  snap  the  silly  birds  that  perch*d  too  near; 
Or  in  tlie  thicket,  with  her  young  at  play. 
Start  when  the  rustling  grass  announced  a  snake. 
And  secrete  them  within  her  second  womb. 
Then  stand  alert  to  give  the  intruder  battle, 
Who  rear'd  his  crest,  and  hiss'd,  and  glid  away :— 
— These  with  the  transport  of  a  child  he  view'd. 
Then  laugh'd  aloud,  and  crack'd  his  fingers,  smote 
His  palms,  and  clasp'd  his  knees,  convulsed  with  gloe ; 
A  sad,  sad  spectacle  of  merriment  I 
Yet  he  was  happy;  happy  in  this  life ; 
And  could  1  doubt,  that  death  to  him  would  bring 
Intelligence,  which  he  had  ne'er  abused, 
A  soul,  which  he  had  never  lost  by  sin  7 

I  saw  a  woman,  panting  from  her  throes, 
Stretch'd  in  a  lonely  cabin  on  the  ground, 
Pale  with  the  anguish  of  her  bitter  hour. 
Whose  sorrow  she  forgat  not  in  the  joy, 
Which  mothers  feel  when  a  man-child  is  born ; 
Hers  was  an  infint  of  her  own  scom'd  sex : 
It  lay  upon  her  breast ; — she  laid  it  there, 
By  the  same  instinct,  which  taught  it  to  find 
The  milky  fountain,  fill'd  to  meet  its  wants 
Even  at  the  gale  of  life,— to  drink  and  live. 
Awhile  she  lay  all-passive  to  the  touch 


Of  those  small  fingers,  and  the  aoft,  soft  lips 
Soliciting  the  sweet  nutrition  tfaenec. 
While  yearning  sympathy  crept  round  h«r  hcsit: 
She  felt  her  spirit  yielding  to  the  charm. 
That  wakes  the  parent  in  the  fellesc  bosom. 
And  binds  her  to  her  little  one  for  ever. 
If  once  completed ; — but  she  broke,  she  broke  it. 
For  she  was  brooding  oVr  her  sex's  wron^ 
And  seem'd  to  lie  amidst  a  nest  of  sc<Hpi(»s, 
That  stung  remorse  to  frenxy : — forth  she  sprang. 
And  with  collected  might  a  moment  stood, 
Mercy  and  misery  struggling  in  her  thoughts, 
Yet  both  impelling  her  lo  one  dire  purpose. 
There  was  a  little  grave  already  made. 
But  two  spans  long,  in  the  turf-floor  beside  her, 
By  him  who  was  the  father  of  that  child: 
Thence  he  had  sallied,  when  the  work  was  done, 
To  hunt,  to  fish,  or  ramble  on  the  hills. 
Till  all  was  peace  again  within  that  dwelling, 
— His  haunt,  his  den,  his  any  thing  but  home! 
Peace? — no,  till  the  new-comer  were  dispatcb'd 
Whence  it  should  ne'er  relum,  to  break  the  stapor 
Of  unwaken'd  conscience  in  himself. 

Site  pluck'd  the  baby  from  ber  flowing  breast. 
And  o'er  its  mouth,  yet  moist  with  Nature's  bevers(;e, 
Dound  a  thick  lotus-leaf  to  still  its  cries; 
Then  laid  it  down  in  that  untimely  grave, 
As  lenderly  as  though  't  were  rock'd  Id  sleep 
With  songs  of  love,  and  slie  afraid  to  wake  it: 
Soon  as  she  fell  it  touch  the  ground,  slie  staited, 
Hurried  the  damp  earth  over  il ;  then  fell 
Flat  on  the  heaving  heap,  and  cruali'd  it  do«ni 
With  the  whole  burthen  of  her  grief;  exclainyog, 
«  O  that  my  mother  had  done  so  to  me  !• 
Then  in  a  swoon  foiigot,  a  little  while, 
Uer  child,  her  lex,  her  tyrant,  and  hendf. 

Amasemcnt  wilhei'd  up  all  human  feeling: 
I  wouder'd  how  I  could  look  on  so  calmly. 
As  though  I  were  but  animated  sKone, 
And  not  kneel  down  upon  the  spot,  and  pray 
That  earth  might  open  to  devour  that  mother, 
Or  heaven  shoot  lightning  to  avenge  that  dangbler; 
But  horror  soon  gave  way  to  hope  and  pity, 
— Hope  for  the  dead,  and  pity  for  the  living. 
Thenceforth  when  I  beheld  troops  of  wild  childnB 
Frolicking  round  the  tents  of  wickedness. 
Though  my  heart  danced  within  rae  to  Che  musk 
Of  their  loud  voices  and  unruly  mirih. 
The  blithe  exuberance  of  b^inning  life! 
I  could  not  weep  when  they  went  out,  like  sparks 
That  glitter,  creep,  and  dwindle  out,  on  tinder. 
Happy,  thrice  happy  were  they  thus  lo  die. 
Rather  llinn  grow  into  such  men  and  t^timen, 
— Such  fiends  incaroale  as  that  felon-sire, 
Who  dug  its  grave  before  his  child  wis  bom  ; 
Such  miserable  wretches  as  that  mother, 
Whose  tender  mercies  were  so  deadly  cruel  I 

I  saw  their  infant's  spirit  rise  to  heaven. 
Caught  from  its  birth  up  to  the  throne  of  God; 
There,  thousands  and  ten  thousands,  I  beheld, 
Of  innocents  like  this,  that  died  untimdy, 
By  violence  of  their  unnaturjl  kin. 
Or  by  the  mercy  of  that  gracious  Power. 
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Who  gaye  tliem  being,  taking  what  He  gave 

Ere  cbey  could  sin  or  suffer  like  their  parento. 

1  saw  them  in  wliile  raiment,  crown'd  with  flowers. 

On  the  fair  hanks  of  thai  resplendent  river, 

WhcMe  screams  make  glad  the  city  of  our  God; 

—  Water  of  life,  as  clear  as  crystal,  welling 

Forth  from,  the  throne  itself,  and  risiting 

Fields  of  a  Paradise  that  ne'er  was  lost; 

W  here  yet  the  tree  of  life  immortal  grows. 

And  bears  its  monthly  fruits,  twelve  kinds  of  fruit. 

Each  in  its  season,  food  of  saints  and  angels; 

Whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  its  blessed  boughs, 

I  mark'd  those  rescued  infants,  in  their  schools. 

By  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  UughC 

The  glorious  lessons  of  almighty  love, 

Wiiich  brought  them  thither  by  the  readiest  path 

From  the  world's  wilderneis  of  dire  temptations, 

Securing  thus  their  everlasting  weal. 


in  the  rapture  of  that  hour,  though  songs 
Of  cherubim  to  golden  lyres  and  trumpets, 
And  the  redeem'd  upon  the  sea  of  glass, 
With  voices  like  (he  sound  of  many  waters, 
Came  on  mine  ear,  whose  secret  cells  were  opett'd 
To  entertain  celestial  liarmonies, 
— The  small,  sweet  accents  of  those  little  children, 
P<ruring  out  all  the  gladness  of  their  souls 
In  love,  joy,  gratitude,  and  praise  to  Him, 
— Him,  who  had  loved  and  wash'd  them  in  his  blood; 
Thoe  were  to  me  the  most  transporting  strains, 
Amidst  the  haUdujahs  of  all  heaven. — 
Though  lost  awhile  in  that  amaxing  chorus 
Around  the  throne, — at  happy  intervals, 
Tli«  shrill  hosannas  of  the  in^nt  choir. 
Sinking  in  that  eternal  temple,  brought 
Tean  to  mine  eye,  which  seraplis  had  been  glad 
To  weep,  could  they  have  felt  the  sympathy 
That  melted  all  my  soul,  when  I  beheld 
How  condescending  Deity  thus  deign'd. 
Out  of  the  moutlis  of  babes  and  sucklings  here. 
To  perfect  his  high  praise: — the  harp  of  heaven 
Had  lack'd  its  least  but  not  its  meanest  string, 
Had  children  not  been  taught  to  play  upon  it. 
And  sing,  from  feelings  all  their  own,  what  men 
Nor  angels  can  conceive  of  creatures,  bom 
Under  the  cune,  yet  from  tlie  curse  redeem'd. 
And  placed  at  once  beyond  the  power  to  fall, 
—Safety  which  men  nor  angels  ever  knew. 
Till  ranks  of  these  and  all  of  those  had  fallen. 
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*T  was  bat  the  vision  of  an  eye-glance;  gone 

Ere  thought  could  fix  upon  it, — gone  like  lightning 

At  midnight,  wlien  the  espansive  flash  reveals 

Alpa,  Apennines,  and  Pyrenees,  in  one 

Glorious  horixon,  suddenly  lit  np, — 

Rocks,  rivers,  forests, — quench'd  as  suddenly: 

A  glimpse  that  fill'd  the  mind  with  images. 

Which  years  cannot  obliterate;  but  stamp'd 

With  instantaoeons  everlasting  force 

On  memory's  more  than  adamantine  tablet  ;— 

A  glimpee  of  that  which  eye  hath  never  seen. 


Rar  heard,  nor  heart  of  man  conceived. — It  pass'd, 
But  what  it  sliow'd  can  never  pasi. — It  passM, 
And  left  m«  wandering  through  that  land  of  exile. 
Cut  off  from  intercourac  with  happier  lands; 
Abandon'd,  as  it  seem'd,  by  its  Creator; 
ITnvisited  by  Him,  who  came  from  heaven 
To  seek  and  save  the  lost  of  every  clime ; 
And  where  God,  looking  down  in  wrath,  had  said, 
■  My  Spirit  shall  no  longer  strive  with  man  :• 
— So  ignorance  or  unbelief  might  deem. 

Was  it  thus  outlaw'd?  No;  God  left  himself 
Xot  without  witness  of  his  pretence  t^ere; 
lie*  gave  them  rain  from  lieaven  and  fruitful  seasons, 
Filling  unthankful  hearts  with  food  and  gladness. 
He  gave  them  kind  affections  which  they  strangled, 
Turning  his  grace  into  lasciviousness. 
lie  gave  them  powers  of  intellect,  to  scale 
Heaven's  height;  to  name  and  number  all  the  stars; 
To  penetrate  earth's  depths  for  hidden  riches, 
Or  clothe  its  surface  with  fertility; 
Amidst  the  haunts  of  dragons,  deus  of  satyrs. 
To  call  up  hamlets,  villages,  and  towns. 
The  abode  of  peace  and  industry;  to  build 
Cities  and  palaces  amid  waste  places; 
To  sound  llie  ocean,  combat  with  the  winds. 
Travel  the  waves,  and  compass  every  shore. 
On  voyages  of  commerce  or  adventure ; 
To  shine  in  civil  and  refining  arts, 
With  tranquil  science  elevate  the  soul ; 
To  explore  the  universe  of  mind ;  to  trace 
The  Nile  of  thinking  to  itt  secret  source, 
And  thence  pursue  its  infinite  raeanden. 
Not  lost  amidst  the  labyrinths  of  Time, 
But  o'er  tlie  cataract  of  death  down  rolling, 
To  flow  for  ever,  and  for  ever,  and  for  ever, 
Where  time  nor  space  can  limit  its  expansion. 

He  gave  the  ideal,  too,  of  truth  and  beauty; — 
To  look  00  Nature  with  a  poet's  eye, 
And  live,  amidst  the  daylight  of  this  world, 
In  regions  of  enchantment; — with  tlie  force 
Of  song,  as  with  a  spirit,  to  possess 
The  souls  of  those  that  hearken,  till  they  feel     ' 
But  what  the  minstrel  feels,  and  do  but  that 
Which  his  strange  inspiration  makes  them  do ; 
Thus  with  his  breath  to  kindle  war,  and  bring 
The  array  of  battle  to  electric  issue ; 
Or,  while  opposing  legious,  front  to  front, 
Wait  the  dread  signal  for  the  work  of  havoc. 
Step  in  between,  and  with  the  healing  voice 
Of  harmony  and  concord  win  them  so. 
That  hurling  down  their  wespons  of  destruction, 
They  rush  into  each  other's  arms,  witli  shouts 
And  tears  of  transport ;  till  inveterate  foes 
Are  friends  and  brethren,  feasting  on  the  field. 
Where  vultures  else  bad  feasted,  and  gorged  wolves 
Howl'd  in  convulsive  slumber  o'er  their  corses. 

Such  powers  to  these  were  given,  but  given  in  vain ; 
They  knew  them  not,  or,  as  they  leam'd  to  know, 
Perverted  them  to  more  pernicious  evil 
Than  ignorance  had  skill  to  perpetrate. 
Yet  the  great  Father  gave  a  richer  portion 
To  these,  the  most  impoverish'd  of  his  children ; 
He  sent  the  light  that  lightelh  every  nan  . 
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Thnt  comes  ioto  the  worid,— the  light  of  tnilh: 

But  Satan  turn'd  that  light  to  darknen;  turo'd 

God's  truth  into  a  lie,  and  they  beliered 

His  lie,  who  led  them  captire  at  his  will, 

Usurp'd  the  throne  of  Deity  on  earth, 

And  claim'd  allefiance,  in  all  hideous  fomtt^ 

— The  abominable  emblems  of  himself, 

The  legion-fiend,  who  takes  whatcrer  shape 

Man's  erased  imagination  can  devise 

To  body  forth  his  notion  of  a  God, 

And  proTe  how  low  immorul  minds  can  fall. 

When  from  the  liring  God  they  fall,  to  serre 

Dumb  idols.  Thiis  they  worshipp*d  stocks  and  stones, 

Which  hands  unapt  for  sculpture  executed. 

In  their  egregious  folly,  like  themselves, 

Though  not  more  like,  even  in  barbarian  eye*, 

Than  antic  clouds  resemble  animals. 

To  these  they  offer'd  flowers  and  fruits;  to  tboae. 

Reptiles;  to  olhere,  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fishes; 

To  some  they  sacrificed  their  enemies. 

To  more  their  children,  and  themselves  to  all. 

So  had  the  god  of  this  apostate  world 
Blinded  their  eyes.     But  the  true  God  had  placed 
Tet  further  witness  of  his  grace  among  them. 
When  all  remembrance  of  himself  was  lost: 
— Knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong. 
But  knowledge  was  confounded,  till  they  call'd 
Good  evi),  evil  good ;  refused  the  right, 
And  chose  and  loved  the  wrong  for  its  own  sake. 
One  witness  more,  his  own  ambassador 
On  earth,  the  Almighty  left  to  be  their  prophet. 
Whom  Satan  could  not  utterly  beguile. 
Nor  alwiiys  hold  with  his  ten  thousand  fetters, 
Lock'd  in  the  dungeon  of  the  obdurate  breast. 
And  trampled  down  by  all  its  atheist  inmates; 
— Conscience,  tremendous  conscience,  in  his  fits 
Of  inspiration, — whenccsoe'er  it  came, — 
Rose  like  a  ghost,  inflicting  fear  of  death, 
On  those  who  Fear  d  not  death  in  fiercest  batde, 
And  mock'd  him  in  their  martyrdoms  of  torments  : 
That  secret,  swift,  and  silent  messenger 
Broke  on  them  in  their  lonely  hours, — in  sleep. 
In  sickness ;  haunting  them  with  dire  suspicions 
Of  something  in  tliemseives  that  would  not  die, — 
Of  an  existence  elsewhere,  and  hereafter. 
Of  which  tradition  was  not  wholly  silent. 
Yet  spake  not  out;  its  dreary  oracles 
Confounded  superstition  to  conceive, 
And  baffled  scepticism  to  reject : 
— What  fear  of  deatli  is  tike  the  fear  beyond  il7 

But  pangs  like  these  were  hicid  intervals 
In  the  delirium  of  the  life  they  led, 
And  all  unwelcome  as  returning  reason. 
Which  through  the  chaos  of  a  maniac's  brain 
Shoots  gleams  of  light  more  terrible  than  darkness. 
These  sad  misgivings  of  the  smitten  heart, 
Wounded  unseen  by  conscience  from  its  ambush ; 
These  voices  from  eternity,  that  spake 
To  an  ctemhy  of  soul  within, — 
Were  quickly  luU'd  by  riotous  enjoyment, 
Or  lost  in  hurricanes  of  headlong  passion. 
They  knew  no  higher,  sought  no  happier  state; ' 
Had  no  fine  instinct  of  superior  joys 
Than  those  of  sense;  no  taste  for  sense  refined 


Above  the  gross  necessities  of  nature. 

Or  outraged  Nature's  moat  unnatural  cravings. 

Why  should  they  toil  to  make  the  earth  bring  forth. 

When  without  toil  she  gave  them  all  they  wanted) 

The  bread-fruit  ripen'd,  while  they  lay  beneath 

Its  shadow  in  luxurious  indolence ; 

The  cocoa  fill'd  its  nuts  with  milk  and  kernels. 

While  they  were  saunteringon  the  shores  and  mooBtunt; 

And  while  they  slumber'd  from  their  heavy  meabi 

In  dead  forgetfulness  of  life  itself. 

The  fish  were  spawning  in  unsounded  depths^ 

The  birds  were  breeding  in  adjacent  trees. 

The  game  was  fattening  in  delicious  pastures, 

Unplanted  roots  were  tliriring  under  ground, 

To  ^raad  the  tables  of  their  future  banqnefts! 

Thus  what  the  sires  had  been  the  sons  hframe, 
And  generations  rose,  continued,  went. 
Without  memorial,— like  the  Pelicans 
On  that  Imie  island,  where  they  built  their  nett, 
Nourish'd  their  young,  and  then  lay  down  to  die : 
Hence  through  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  yeais^ 
Man's  history,  in  that  rsgion  of  oblivion. 
Might  be  recorded  in  a  page  as  small 
As  the  brief  legend  of  those  Pelicans, 
With  one  appalling,  one  sublime  distinction, 
(Sublime  vrith  horror,  with  despair  appalling), 
— That  Pelicans  were  not  transgressors; — Man, 
Apostate  from  the  womb,  by  blood  a  iiailor. 
Thus,  while  he  rose  by  dignity  of  birth. 
He  sunk  in  guilt  and  infiimy  below 
Creatures,  whose  being  was  bat  lent,  not  given, 
And,  when  the  debt  was  due,  reclaimed  for  ever. 
O  enviable  lot  of  innocence  I 
Their  bliss  and  woe  were  only  of  this  world : 
Whate'er  their  lives  had  been,  though  bom  to  sufflBr 
Not  less  than  to  enjoy,  their  end  was  peace. 
Man  was  immortal,  yet  he  lived  and  died 
As  though  there  were  no  life,  nor  death,  but  tliis : 
Alas  I  what  life  or  death  may  be  hereafter, 
He  only  knows  who  hath  ordain'd  them  both ; 
And  they  shall  know  who  prove  their  truth  fior  ever. 

The  thought  was  agony  beyond  endurmnce; 
t  O  thou,  my  brother  man  !•  again  I  cried, 
«  Would  God,  that  I  might  live,  might  die  for  tfaee! 
O  could  I  take  a  form  to  meet  thine  eyes. 
Invent  a  voice  with  words  to  reach  thine  can; 
Or  if  my  spirit  might  converse  with  thine. 
And  pour  my  thoughts,  fears,  feelinga,  ttirongli  Ay 

breast. 
Unknown  to  thee  whence  came  the  strange  intrusinB' 
How  would  my  soul  rejoice,  rgoice  with  trembha^ 
To  tell  thee  who  thou  art,  and  bring  thee  liome, 
— Poor  prodigal,  here  watching  swine,  and  ^in 
To  glut  tliy  hunger  with  the  huaks  they  feed  on,— 
Home  to  our  Father's  house,  otir  Faiher'a  heart ! 
Both,  both  are  open  to  receive  thee,— come; 
O  come! — He  hears  not,  heeds  not, — O  my  bracher! 
That  I  might  prophesy  to  thee, — to  all 
The  millions  of  dry  bones  that  fill  this  valley 
Of  darkness  and  despair!^  Alas  I  alas  I 
Can  these  bones  live?  Lord  God,  Thou  knowcsL— Co»-' 
From  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  almighty  breath. 
Blow  on  these  slain,  and  they  shall  live.* 
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And  tamiDg  from  the  mouroful  cootemplatioD, 

To  teek  refreahment  for  my  weary  spirit. 

Amidst  that  peopled  continent,  the  abode 

Of  misery  which  reached  beyond  this  world, 

I  lighted  on  a  solitary  glen 

(A  peaeefal  refuge  in  a  land  of  diseord) 

Crown 'd  with  steep  rocks,  whose  hoary  summits  shone 

Amid  the  blue  unclouded  element. 

O'er  the  green  woods,  that,  stretching  down  tlia  hills, 

Border'd  the  narrow  champaign  glade  between, 

Through  which  a  clear  and  pebbly  rill  meander'd. 

The  song-birds  caroli'd  in  the  leafy  shades, 

Those  of  resplendent  plumage  flaunted  round; 

High  o'er  the  cliffs  the  se»-fowl  soar'd  or  perch'd ; 

The  Pelican  and  Albatross  were  seen 

In  groupes  reposing  on  the  northern  ridge : 

There  was  entire  serenity  above. 

Beauty,  tranquillity,  delight  below. 

And  every  motion,  sound,  and  sight  were  pleasing. 

Rhinoceros  nor  wild  bull  pastured  here; 

LioD  nor  tiger  here  shed  innocent  blood; 

The  antelopes  were  graang  void  of  fear, 

Their  young  in  antic  gambols  ramping  by; 

While  goats,  from  prscipice  to  precipice 

Clamber'd,  or  hung,  or  vaulted  through  the  air, 

As  if  a  thought  conrey'd  tliem  to  and  fro. 

Harmony  reign'd,  as  once  ere  man's  creation, 

>Vben  brutes  were  yet  earth's  sole  inhabitants. 

There  were  no  human  irecks  nor  dwellings  there, 

For  *t  was  a  sanctuary  from  hurtful  creatures, 

And  in  the  precincts  of  that  happy  dell 

The  absence  of  my  species  was  a  mercy : 

Thence  the  declining  sun  withdrew  his  beams. 

Cut  left  it  lighted  by  a  hundred  peaks, 

Glittering  and  golden,  round  the  span  of  sky, 

That  seem'd  the  sapphire  roof  of  one  great  temple, 

Whoae  floor  was  emerald,  and  whose  walls  the  hills; 

Where  diose  tliat  worshipp'd  God,  might  worship  Him 

In  spirit  and  in  truth,  without  distraction. 

Man's  absence  pleased  me;  yet  on  man  alone, 
Man  foUen,  helpless,  miserable  man, 
My  ifaonghts,  prayers,  wishes,  tears,  and  sorrows  turn'd, 
llowe'er  I  strove  to  drive  away  remembrance  : 
Then  I  refrain'd  no  longer,  but  brake  out, 
— •  Lord  God,  why  hast  Thou  made  all  men  in  Tain?t 
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Tns  eonntenance  of  one  advanced  in  years, 
The  shape  of  one  created  to  command, 
The  step  of  one  accnslom'd  to  be  seen. 
And  followed  with  the  reverence  of  all  eyes, 
Yet  conscious  here  of  utter  solitude, 
Canoe  on  me  like  an  apparition, — whence 
I  knew  not,— halfway  down  the  vale  already 
Had  he  proceeded  ere  I  caught  his  eye, 
And  in  that  mirror  of  intelligence, 
Ity  the  sore  divination  of  mine  art. 
Read  the  mute  history  of  his  former  life, 
*Vnd  all  the  nntald  secrets  of  his  bosom. 

He  was  a  chieftain  of  renown;  from  yontli 
To  green  old  age,  the  glory  of  his  tribe. 


The  terror  of  their  enemies ;  in  war 

An  Alexander,  and  in  peace  an  Alfred. 

From  mom  till  night  be  wont  to  wield  the 

>Vith  indefatigable  arm,  or  watch 

From  eve  till  dawn  in  ambush  for  his  quarry* 

Human  or  brute ;  not  less  in  chase  than  fight, 

For  strength,  skill,  prowess,  enterprise  unrivall'd. 

Fearless  he  grappled  with  the  fell  hyvna. 

And  held  him  strangling  in  the  grasp  of  fate; 

He  seised  the  she-bear's  whelps,  and  when  the  dam 

With  miserable  cries  and  insane  rage 

Pursued  to  rescue  them,  would  turn  and  strike 

One  blow,  but  one,  to  break  her  heart  for  ever: 

From  sling  and  bow,  he  sent  upon  death-errands 

The  stone  or  arrow  through  the  trackless  air. 

To  overtake  the  fleetest  foot,  or  lay 

The  loftiest  pinion  fluttering  in  t>ie  dusL 

On  the  rough  waves  he  eagerly  embark'd, 

Assail'd  the  stranded  whale  among  the  breakers, 

I>ari  after  dart  with  such  sure  aim  implanting 

In  the  huge  carcass  of  the  helpless  victim. 

That  soon  in  blood  and  foam  the  monster  breathed 

His  last,  and  lay  a  hulk  upon  the  reef; 

Thence  floated  by  the  rising  tide,  and  tow'd 

By  a  whole  navy  of  canoes  ashore. 

But  *t  was  the  hero's  mind  that  made  him  great; 
His  eye,  his  lip,  his  hand,  were  clothed  with  thunder: 
Thrones,  crowns,  and  sceptres  give  not  moreaseendence, 
Dack'd  with  arm'd  legions,  fortified  with  towers, 
Than  this  imperial  savage,  all  alone, 
From  Nature's  pure  beneficence  derived. 
Yet,  when  the  hey-day  of  hot  youth  was  orer. 
His  soul  grew  gentle  as  the  halcyon  breese, 
Sent  from  the  evening-sea  to  bless  the  shore, 
After  the  fervours  of  a  tropic  noon; 
Nor  less  benign  his  influence  than  fresh  showers 
Upon  the  fainting  wilderness,  where  bands 
Of  pilgrims,  bound  for  Mecca,  with  their  camels, 
Lie  down  to  die  together  in  despair. 
When  the  deceitful  mtr/i^e,  that  appeafd 
A  pool  of  water  trembling  in  the  sun, 
Hath  vanish'd  from  the  bloodshot  eye  of  thirst. 
Firm  in  defence  as  valiant  in  the  battle. 
Assailing  none,  but  all  assaults  repelling 
With  such  determined  chastisement,  that  foes 
No  longer  dared  to  forage  on  his  borders, 
War  shrunk  from  his  dominions;  simple  laws. 
Yet  wise  and  equitable,  he  ordain'd 
To  rule  a  willing  and  obedient  people. 
Blood  cessed  to  flow  in  sacrifice ;  no  mora 
The  parents'  hands  were  raised  against  their  children. 
Children  no  longer  slew  their  agttl  parents; 
Man  prey'd  not  on  his  fellow-man,  within 
The  hallow'd  circle  of  his  patriarch-sway, 
That  seem'd,  amid»t  barbarian  clans  around, 
A  garden  in  a  waste  of  brier  and  hemlock. 

Ere  life's  meridian,  thus  that  chief  had  reach'd 
The  utmost  pinnacle  of  savage  grandeur, 
And  stood  the  envy  of  ignoble  eyes, 
The  awe  of  humbler  mortals,  the  example 
Of  youth's  sublime  ambition;  but  to  him. 
It  was  not  given  to  rest  at  any  height; 
The  thoughu  that  travel  to  etemhy 
Already  had  begun  their  pilgrimage. 
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Which  time,  norchanf^e,  nor  life,  nor  death,  could  stop. 

All  that  be  saw,  heard,  felt,  or  could  conceive, 

Open'd  new  scenes  of  mental  enterprise, 

Imposed  new  tasks  for  arduous  contemplation. 

On  the  steep  eminence  which  he  had  scaled, 

To  rise  or  fail  were  sole  alternatives; 

He  mi(;ht  not  stand,  and  he  disdain'd  to  fall ; 

Innate  magnificence  of  mind  upheld, 

And  buoyancy  of  genius  bore  him  on. 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  were  to  him  familiar 

In  all  their  motions,  aspects,  changes;  each 

To  him  paid  tribute  of  the  knowledge,  hid 

From  nninquiring  ignorance  ;  lo  him 

Their  gradual  secrets,  iliough  with  slow  reserve. 

Yet  sure  accumulation,  all  reveal'd. 

But  whence  they  came,  even  more  than  what  they 
were, 
Awaken'd  wonder,  and  defied  conjecture ; 
Blank  wonder  could  not  satisfy  his  soul, 
And  resolute  conjecture  would  not  yield, 
Though  fbil'd  a  thousand  times,  in  speculation 
On  themes  that  open'd  immortality. 
The  gods  whom  his  deluded  countrymen 
Acknowledged,  were  no  gods  to  him ;  he  scom'd 
The  impotence  of  skill  that  carved  such  figures, 
And  pitied  the  fatuity  of  those, 
Who  saw  not  in  the  abortions  of  their  hands 
The  abortions  of  their  minds. — 'T  was  the  Creator 
He  sought  through  every  volume  open  to  him, 
From  the  small  leaf  that  holds  an  insect's  web, 
From  which  ere  long  a  colony  shall  issue. 
With  wings  and  limbs  as  perfect  as  the  eagle's, 
To  the  stupendous  ocean,  that  gives  birth 
And  nourishment  to  everlasting  millions 
Of  creatures,  great  and  small,  beyond  the  power 
Of  man  to  comprehend  how  they  exist. 
One  thought  amidst  the  multitude  within  him 
Press'd  with  perpetual,  with  increasing  weight. 
And  yet  the  elastic  soul  beneath  its  burthen 
Wax'd  strong  and  stronger,  was  enlarged,  exalted. 
With  the  necessity  of  bearing  up 
Against  annihilation;  for  that  seem'd 
The  only  refuge  were  this  hope  foregone : 
It  was  as  though  he  wrestled  with  an  angel, 
And  would  not  let  him  go  witliout  a  blessing. 
If  not  extort  the  secret  of  his  name  : 
This  was  that  thought,  thai  hope;— dumb  idols, 
And  the  vain  homage  of  their  worshippers. 
Were  proofs  to  him,  not  less  than  sun  and  stars. 
That  there  were  beings  mightier  far  than  man. 
Or  man  had  never  dream'd  of  aught  above  him : 
*T  was  clear  to  him  as  was  his  own  existence, 
In  which  he  felt  the  fact  personified, 
That  man  himself  was  for  this  world  too  mighty, 
Possessing  powers  which  could  not  ripen  here, 
But  usk'd  infinity  to  bring  them  forth, 
And  find  employ  for  their  unbounded  scope. 

Tradition  told  him,  that,  in  ancient  time, 
Sky,  sun,  and  sea  were  all  the  univene ; 
The  sun  grew  tired  of  gaxing  on  the  sea, 
Day  after  day;  then,  with  descending  beams, 
Day  after  day  he  pierced  the  dark  abysa, 
Till  he  had  reach'd  its  diamantine  floor ; 
Whence  be  drew  up  an  island,  as  a  tree 


Grows  in  the  desert  from  some  random  seed, 
Dropt  by  a  wild  bird.     Grain  by  grain  it  me. 
And  touch'd  at  length  the  surface ;  there  cxpndia]; 
Beneath  the  fostering  influence  of  his  eye. 
Prolific  seasons,  light,  and  sliowen,  and  dew, 
Aided  by  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  volcanos 
(All  agents  of  the  universal  sun). 
Conspired  lo  form,  advance,  enrieli,  and  break 
The  level  reef,  till  hilb  and  dales  appear'd, 
And  the  small  isle  became  a  continent, 
Whose  bounds  his  ancestors  had  never  trseed. 
Thither  in  time,  by  means  inscrutable. 
Plants,  animals,  and  man  hinaself  were  iHtnigfai; 
And  with  the  idolaters  the  goda  they  served. 
These  tales  tradition  told  him;  he  believed, 
Tliough  all  were  fables,  yet  they  shadowed  tratb; 
That  truth  with  heart,  soul,  mind, and sirengthbesMfll 
O  't  was  a  spectacle  for  angels,  bound 
On  embassies  of  mercy  to  this  earth, 
To  gaze  on  with  compassion  and  ddight, 
— Yea,  with  desire  that  they  might  be  his  helpera)— 
To  see  a  dark  endungeon'd  spirit  rooMd, 
And  struggling  into  glorious  liberty, 
Though  Saun's  l^ions  watch'd  at  every  portal. 
And  held  him  by  ten  thousand  manacles  I 

Such  was  the  being  whom  I  here  descried, 
And  fix'd  my  earnest  expectation  on  him ; 
For  now  or  never  might  my  hope  be  prored, 
How  near,  by  searching,  man  might  find  oat  Goi 

Thus,  while  he  wslk'd  along  that  peacsfnl  nliey, 
Though  rapt  in  meditation  far  above 
The  world  which  met  his  senses,  but  in  vain 
Would  charm  his  spirit  within  its  magic  drde, 
— Still  with  benign  and  meek  simplicity 
He  hearken'd  to  the  prattle  of  a  babe. 
Which  lie  was  leading  by  the  band ;  but  soiree 
Could  he  restrain  its  eagerness  to  break 
Loose,  and  run  wild  with  joy  among  the  busbtf- 
It  was  his  grandson,  now  the  only  slay 
Of  his  bereaved  affections;  all  his  kin 
Had  fall'n  before  him,  and  his  youngest  daq^hkr 
Bequeath'd  tliis  infant  with  her  dying  lips: 
*  O  take  this  child,  my  father !  take  this  chiU, 
And  bring  it  up  for  me;  so  may  it  live 
To  be  the  latest  blessing  of  tliy  life.* 
He  took  the  child ;   he  brought  it  up  for  her; 
It  was  the  latest  blessing  of  his  life ; 
And  while  his  soul  explored  immensity. 
In  search  of  something  undefinedly  great. 
This  infant  was  the  link  which  bound  that  fOul 
To  this  poor  world,  where  he  had  not  a  wish 
Or  hope,  beyond  the  moment,  for  hioiself. 

The  little  one  was  dancing  at  his  side, 
And  dragging  him  with  petty  violence 
Hither  and  thither  from  the  trnward  path. 
To  find  a  bird's  nest  or  to  hunt  a  fly; 
His  feigned  resistance  and  unfeign'd  rdoctaiice 
But  ntade  the  boy  more  resolute  to  rule 
The  grandsire  with  his  fond  caprice.    Thessf^ 
Though  dallying  with  the  minion's  wayward  wA, 
His  own  premeditated  course  pursued, 
And  while,  in  tones  of  sportive  lendemcKi 
Be  answered  all  its  questions,  and  ask'd  oifacff 
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As  ample  as  its  own,  yet  wisely  framed 

To  vake  and  prove  an  infant's  faculties; 

As  though  its  mind  were  some  sweet  instrument. 

And  he,  widi  breath  and  touch,  were  finding  out 

What  Slope  or  keys  would  yield  tlie  richest  music ; 

—All  this  was  by-play  to  the  scene  within 

The  busT  theatre  of  his  own  breast. 

Keen  and  absorbing  thoughts  were  working  there. 

And  his  heart  trarail'd  with  unutter'd  pangs; 

Sigh  after  sigh,  escaping  to  his  lipt, 

Was  check'd,  or  turn'd  into  some  lirely  word. 

To  hide  the  bitter  conflict  from  hit  child. 

I 

At  length  they  struck  into  the  woods,  and  thence 
Climb'd  the  grey  rocks  aloof.     There  from  his  crag, 
At  tlieir  abrupt  approach,  the  startled  eagle 
Took  wing  above  their  heads;  tlie  boy  alarm'd, 
— 5or  less  delighted  when  no  peril  came, — 
Follow'd  its  flight  with  eyes  and  hands  upraised. 
And  bounding  forward  on  the  verdant  slope, 
Watch'd  it  diminish,  till  a  gnat,  that  croes'd 
His  sight,  eclipsed  it :  when  he  look'd  again 
T  was  gone,  and  for  an  instant  he  felt  sad, 
Till  some  new  object  won  his  gay  attention. 
His  graudsire  slepp'd  to  take  the  eagle's  stand. 
And  gaxe  at  freedom  on  the  boundless  prospect. 
But  started  back,  and  held  his  breath  with  awe. 
So  suddenly,  so  gloriously  it  broke 
From  heaven,  earth,  sea,  and  air,  at  once  upon  him. 
The  tranquil  ocean  roll'd  beneath  his  feet ; 
The  shores  on  each  hand  lesscn'd  from  the  view; 
The  landscape  glow'd  with  tropical  luxuriance; 
The  sky  was  tleck'd  with  gold  and  crimson  clouds, 
That  seem'd  to  emanate  from  notliing  there, 
.  Bom  in  the  blue  and  infinite  expanse. 
Where  just  before  the  eye  might  seek  in  vain 
An  evening  shadow  as  a  daylight  star. 

There  stood  tlie  patriarch  amidst  a  scene 
Of  splendour  and  beatitude;   himself 
A  diadem  of  glory  o'er  the  whole. 
For  nuoe  but  lie  could  comprehend  the  beauty, 
The  bliss  diffused  throughout  the  universe; 
Yet  holier  beauty,  higher  bliss  he  sought, 
Of  which  that  universe  was  but  the  veil, 
Wrought  with  inexplicable  hieroglyphics. 
Here  tlien  he  stood,  alone  but  not  forsaken 
Of  Hioi,  without  whose  leave  a  sparrow  falls  not. 
Wide  open  lay  the  Rook  of  Deity, 
The  page  was  Providence:  but  none,  alas! 
Had  taught  him  letters;  when  he  look'd,  he  wept 
To  fetrl  himself  forbidden  to  peruse  it. 
— "  O  for  a  messenger  of  mercy  now. 
Like  Philip  when  he  join'd  the  Eunuch's  chariot ! 
0  for  the  privilege  to  burst  upon  him, 
And  show  ibe  blind,  the  dead,  the  light  of  life !» 

I  hush'd  the  exclamation,  for  he  seem'd 
To  hear  it;  turn'd  his  head,  and  look'd  all  round, 
As  if  an  eye  invisible  beheld  him, 
A  voice  had  spoken  out  of  solitude: 
—Yea  such  an  eye  beheld  him,  such  a  voice 
Had  spoken;   but  they  were  not  mine;  his  life 
He  would  have  yielded  on  the  spot,  to  see 
That  eye ;  to  hear  that  voice,  and  undersLind  it : 
It  was  the  eye  of  God,  the  voice  of  Nature. 


All  in  a  moment  on  his  knees  he  fell ; 

And  with  imploring  arms,  outstretch'd  to  heaven. 

And  eyes  no  longer  wet  with  hopeless  tears, 

But  helming  forth  sublime  intelligence ; 

In  words  through  which  his  heart's  pulsation  throbb'<l. 

And  made  mine  tremble  to  their  accents,— prayed : 

— •  Oh  !  if  there  be  a  Power  above  all  power, 

A  Light  above  all  light,  a  Name  above 

All  other  names,  in  heaven  and  earth ;  that  Pnwcr, 

That  Light,  that  Name  I  call  upon."— He  paused, 

Cow'd  his  hoar  head  with  reverence,  closed  his  eyes. 

And  with  clasp'd  hands  upon  his  breast,  began 

In  under-tones,  that  rose  in  fervency. 

Like  incense  kindled  on  a  holyalur, 

Till  his  whole  soul  became  one  tongue  of  fire, 

Of  which  these  words  were  faint  and  poor  expressions : 

— >  Oh!  if  Thou  art.  Thou  know'si  that  1  am: 

Behold  me,  hear  me,  pity  me,  despise  not 

The  prayer,  which— iJF  Thou  art— Thou  hast  in^irod. 

Or  wherefore  seek  I  now  a  God  unknown? 

And  feel  for  Thee,  if  liaply  1  may  find 

In  whom  1  live  and  move  and  have  my  being  7 

Reveal  Thyself  to  me ;  reveal  thy  power, 

Thy  light,  thy  name, — that  1  may  fear,  adore, 

Obey,— and,  oh !  that  I  might  love  Thee  too ! 

For,  if  Thou  art- it  must  be — Thou  art  good ; 

And  1  would  be  the  creature  of  thy  goodness: 

Oh !  hear  and  answer  ;~-let  me  know  Thou  haarest! 

— Know  that  as  surely  as  thou  art,  so  surely 

My  prayer  and  supplication  are  accepted." 

He  waited  silently ;  there  came  no  answer : 
The  roaring  of  the  tide  beneath,  the  gale 
Rustling  the  forest-leaves,  the  notes  of  birds, 
And  hum  of  insects, — these  were  all  the  sounds, 
That  met  familiarly  around  his  ear. 
He  look'd  abroad ;  there  slione  no  light  from  heaven 
But  that  of  sunset ;  and  no  shapes  appeared 
But  glistering  clouds,  which  melted  through  the  sky 
As  imperceptibly  as  they  bad  come; 
While  all  terrestrial  objecu  seem'd  the  same 
As  he  had  ever  known  them  ;— still  lie  look'd 
And  lislcn'd,  till  a  cold  sick  feeling  sunk 
Into  his  heart,  and  blighted  every  hope. 

Anon  faint  accents,  from  the  sloping  lawn 
Beneath  the  crag  where  he  was  kneeling,  rose, 
Like  supernatural  echoes  of  his  prayer: 
— "  A  name  above  all  names,— I  call  upon.— 
Thou  art— Thou  knowest  that  I  am :— Reveal 
Thyself  to  me ;— but,  oh !  that  I  may  love  Thee ! 
For  if  Thou  art,  Thou  must  be  good  :— Oh  I  hear, 
And  let  me  know  thou  hearest  !• — Memory  fail'd 
The  child  j  for  't  was  his  grandchild,  though  be  knew 

not, 
— In  the  deep  transport  of  his  mind,  he  knew  not 
That  voice,  to  him  the  sweetest  of  ten  thouMnd, 
And  known  the  best,  because  the  best  beloved. 
Again  it  cried.— .Thou  art— Thou  must  be  good:— 

Oh  !  hear. 
And  let  me  know  Thou  hearest.*— Memory  fail'd 

I  The  child,  but  feeling  fail'd  not ;  tears  of  light 
Slid  down  his  cheek;  he  too  was  on  his  knees, 
Clasping  his  Hide  bands  upon  his  heart, 
Unconscious  why,  yet  doing  vhat  he  saw 

'.  His  grandsire  do,  and  saying  what  he  said. 
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For  while  he  gather'd  badt  and  flowers,  to  twine 

A  garland  for  the  old  grey  hairs,  whose  locka 

Were  lovelier  in  his  sight  tlian  all  the  blooms 

On  which  the  bees  an4  butterflies  were  feasiingt 

The  Patriarch's  agony  of  spirit  caught 

His  eye,  his  ear,  his  heart ;  he  dropt  the  flowers,' 

And  kneeling  down  among  them,  wept  and  pray'd 

Like  him,  with  whom  he  felt  such  strange  emotions 

As  rapt  his  infant-soul  to  heavenly  heights; 

Though  whence  they  sprang,  and  what  they  meant,  he 

knew  not; 
But  they  were  good,  and  that  was  all  to  him. 
Who  wondcr'd  why  it  was  so  sweet  to  weep; 
Nor  would  he  quit  his  humble  attitude. 
Nor  cease  repeating  fragments  of  that  lesson, 
Thus  learnt  spontaneously  from  lips  whose  words 
Were  almost  dearer  to  him  than  their  kisses, 
When  on  his  lap  the  old  man  dandled  him, 
And  told  him  simple  stories  of  his  mother. 

Recovering  thought,  the  venerable  art 
Beheld,  and  recognized  his  darling  boy, 
Thus  beautiful  and  innocent,  engaged 
In  the  same  worship  with  himself.     His  heart 
Leap'd  at  tlie  sight;  he  flung  away  despondence, 
While  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory 
Broke  tlirougb  the  pagan  darkness  of  his  soul. 
He  ran  and  snatch'd  the  infant  in  his  arms, 
Embraced  him  passionately,  wept  aloud, 
And  cried,  scarce  knowing  what  he  said, — m  BIy  Son ! 
My  Son !  there  is  a  God !  there  is  a  God  !■ 
«  And,  oh !  that  I  may  love  Thee  too  \»  rejoin'd 
The  child,  whose  tongue  could  find  no  other  words 
Than  prayer; — •  for  if  Thou  art.  Thou  must  be  good.* 
— >  He  is!  He  is!  and  we  will  love  Him  too ! 
Yea  and  be  like  Him, — good,  for  He  is  good!* 
Replied  tlie  ancient  father  in  amaiement. 

Then  wept  they  o*er  each  other,  till  the  child 
Exceeded,  and  the  old-  man's  heart  reproved  him 
For  lack  of  reverence  in  tlie  excess  of  joy: 
The  ground  itself  seem'd  holy !  heaven  and  earth 
Full  of  the  presence,  felt  not  seen,  of  Him, 
The  Power  above  all  power,  the  Light  above 
All  light,  the  Name  above  all  other  names; 
Whom  he  had  call'd  upon,  whom  he  had  found, 
Yet  worshipp'd  only  as  «  the  Unknown  God,t — 
That  nearest  step  which  uninslructed  man 
Can  take,  from  Nature  up  to  Deity. 
To  Him  again,  standing  erect,  he  pray'd, 
And  while  he  pray'd  high  in  his  arnu  he  held 
That  dearest  treasure  of  his  heart,  the  child 
Of  his  last  dying  daughter,—  now  the  sole 
Hope  of  his  life,  and  orphan  of  his  house. 
He  held  him  as  an  offering  up  to  heaven, 
A  living  sacrifice  unto  the  God 
Whom  he  invoked :— «  Oh !  Thou  who  art !»  he  cried, 
•  And  hast  reveal'd  that  mystery  to  me, 
Hid  from  all  generations  of  my  fathers, 
Or,  if  once  known,  foi^ottcn  and  perverted ; 
I  may  not  live  to  learn  Thee  better  here; 
But,  oh !  let  this  my  son,  mine  only  son, 
Whom  thus  1  dedicate  to  Thee;— let  him. 
Let  him  be  taught  thy  will,  and  choose 
Obedience  to  it; — may  be  fear  thy  power, 
Walk  in  thy  light,  now  dawning  out  of  darkness ; 


And,  oh !  my  last,  last  prayer, — to  him  reveal 

The  unutterable  secret  of  thy  name!» 

He  paused;  then  with  the  transport  of  a  seer 

Went  on — •  That  Name  may  all  my  nation  know; 

And  all  that  hear  it  worship  at  the  sound, 

When  thou  slialt  with  a  voice  from  heaven  proclaim  it ; 

And  so  it  surely  shall  be.« 

•  For  thou  art ; 
And  if  Thou  art,  Thou  must  be  good  !•  exclaim'd 
The  child,  yet  panting  with  the  breath  of  prayer. 

They  ceased ;  then  wen  t  rejoicing  down  the  mountains,  , 
Through  the  cool  glen,  where  not  a  sound  was  heard. 
Amidst  the  dark  solemnity  of  eve. 
But  the  loud  purling  of  the  little  brook, 
And  the  low  murmur  of  the  distant  ocean. 
Thence  to  their  home  beyond  the  hills  in  peace 
They  walk'd;  and  when  they  reach'd  their  humbL* 

threshold, 
The  glittering  firmament  was  full  of  stars. 
— He  died  that  night;  his  grandchild  lived  to  see 
The  Patriarch's  prayer  and  prophecy  fulfili'd. 

Here  end  my  song;  here  ended  not  the  vision : 
I  heard  seven  tlmnders  uttering  their  voices, 
And  wrote  what  they  did  utter;  but 't  is  seal'd 
Within  the  volume  of  my  heart,  where  thoughts, 
Unbodied  yet  in  vocal  words,  await 
The  quickening  warmth  of  poesy,  to  bring 
Their  form  to  light, — like  secret  characters, 
Invisible  till  open'd  to  the  fire; 
Or  like  the  potter's  paintings,  colourless 
Till  they  have  pass'd  to  glory  through  the  flames. 
Changes  more  wonderful  than  those  gone  by, 
More  beautiful,  transporting,  and  sublime, 
To  all  the  frail  affections  of  our  nature. 
To  all  the  immortal  faculties  of  man ; 
Such  changes  did  I  witness;  not  alone 
In  one  poor  Pelican  Island,  nor  on  one 
Barbarian  continent,  where  man  himself 
Could  scarcely  soar  above  the  Pelican: 
— Tlie  world  as  it  hath  been  in  ages  past, 
The  world  as  now  it  is,  the  world  to  come, 
Far  as  the  eye  of  prophecy  can  pierce; 
These  1  beheld,  and  still  in  memory's  rolls 
They  have  their  pages  and  their  pictures;  these. 
Another  day,  a  nobler  song  may  show. 

Vain  boast !  another  day  may  not  be  given ; 
This  song  may  be  my  lost;  for  I  have  reach'd 
That  slippery  descent,  whence  man  looks  back 
With  melancholy  joy  on  all  he  cherish'd; 
Around,  with  love  unfcign'd,  on  all  he's  losing; 
Forward,  with  hope  that  trembles  while  it  turns 
To  the  dim  point  where  all  our  knowledge  ends. 
I  am  but  one  among  the  living;  one 
Among  the  dead  I  soon  shall  be;  and  one 
Among  unnumbered  millions  yet  unborn; 
The  sum  of  Adam's  mortal  progeny. 
From  Nature's  birth-day  to  her  dissolution : 
— Lost  in  infinitude,  my  atom-life 
Seems  but  a  sparkle  of  the  smallest  star 
Amidst  the  scintillations  of  ten  thousand 
Twinkling  incessantly ;  no  ray  reluming 
To  shine  a  second  moment,  where  it  shone 
Once,  and  no  more  for  ever: — so  I  pass. 
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The  worid  grows  darker,  lonelier,  and  more  silent, 
As  I  go  down  inio  the  vale  of  years; 
For  the  grave's  shadows  lengthen  in  adrance, 
And  the  grave's  loneliness  appals  my  spirit, 
And  the  grave's  silence  sinks  into  my  heart 
Till  I  forget  existence  in  the  thought 
Of  non-existence,  buried  for  a  while 
In  the  still  sepulchre  of  my  own  mind, 
Itself  imperishable :— ah !  that  word. 
Like  the  archangel's  trumpet,  wakes  me  up 
To  deathless  resurrection.     Heaven  and  earth 
Sliall  pass  away,  but  that  which  thinks  within  me 


Must  think  for  ever;  that  which  feels  must  feel: 
— I  am,  and  I  can  never  cease  to  be. 

O  thou  that  readest!  take  this  parable 
Home  to  thy  bosom ;  think  as  I  have  thought, 
And  feel  as  I  have  felt,  through  all  the  changes, 
Wh  ich  Time,  Li  fe,  Dcadi,  the  world's  great  actors,wrough  t , 
While  centuries  swept  like  morning  dreams  before  me, 
And  thou  shalt  find  this  moral  to  my  song : 
— Thou  art,  and  thou  canst  never  cease  to  be  : 
What  then  are  time,  life,  death,  the  world  to  thee? 
I  may  not  answer;  ask  Eternity. 


^tinon  nmunemmtn; 


WRITTEN    DURING    BINE   MONTHS  OP   CONFINEMENT    IN    THE  CASTLE    OF    YORK,    IN    THE   YEARS 

1795  AND  1796. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


These  pieces  were  composed  in  l^itter  moments,  amid 
che  horrors  of  a  gaol,  under  the  pressure  of  sickness. — 
They  were  the  transcripts  of  melancholy  feelings, — the 
warm  effusions  of  a  bleeding  heart.  The  writer  amused 
his  imagination  with  attiring  his  sorrows  in  verse,  that, 
ander  the  romantic  appearance  of  fiction,  he  might 
sometimes  forget  that  his  misfortunes  were  real. 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  be  informed  of  \he 
circumstances  to  which  these  trifles  owe  their  existence. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  writer  is  very  young,  and  has  been 
very  unfortunate.  Twice,  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months,  he  was  sentenced  to  the  penalties  of  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  imputed  offences:  In  January,  1795, 
and  again  in  January,  1796;  the  first  time — a  fine  of 
twenty  pounds,  and  three  months'  confinement:  the 
second — six  months'  confinement,  and  a  fine  of  thirty 
pounds. 

In  behalf  of  these  the  forbearance  of  criticism  may  be 
solicited,  wtthoat  degradation  (o  the  Author. 
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VERSES  TO  A  BOBIN  RED-BBEAST, 

WHO  VISITS  THE  WINDOW  OF  MY  PRISON  EVERY  DAY. 

Wblgok E,  pretty  little  stranger ! 
Welcome  to  my  lone  retreat! 
Here,  secure  from  every  danger. 
Hop  about,  and  chirp,  and  eat. 
Robin !  how  1  envy  thee, 
Happy  child  of  Liberty. 

Now,  though  tyrant  Winter,  howling. 

Shakes  the  world  with  tempesu  round, 
Heaven  sdwve  with  vapours  scowling, 
Frost  imprisons  all  the  ground ; — 
Robin !  what  are  these  to  thee? 
Thou  art  blest  with  liberty. 


Though  yon  fair  majestic  river  ■ 

Mourns  in  solid  icy  chains; 
Though  yon  flocks  and  cattle  shiver 
On  the  desolated  plains ; — 
Robin !  thou  art  gay  and  free, 
Happy  in  thy  liberty. 

Hunger  never  shall  distress  thee. 

While  my  cates  one  crumb  afford ; 
Golds  nor  cramps  shall  e'er  oppress  thee ; 
Gome  and  share  my  humble  board. 
Robin !  come  and  live  with  me. 
Live — yet  still  at  liberty. 

Soon  shall  Spring,  in  smiles  and  blushes, 

Steal  upon  the  blooming  year; 
Then,  amid  the  enamour'd  bushes, 
Thy  sweet  song  shall  warble  clear ; 
Then  shall  I  too,  join'd  with  thee, 
Swell  the  Hymn  of  Liberty. 

Should  some  rough  unfeeling  Dobbin, 

In  this  iron-hearted  age, 
Seize  thee  on  thy  nest,  my  Robin ! 
And  confine  thee  in  a  cage. 
Then,  poor  pris'ner !  think  of  me, 
Think — and  sigh  for  liberty. 
Feb.  a,  1795. 

MOONUGHT. 

Gbntlb  Moon !  a  captive  calls ; 

Gentle  Moon !  awake,  arise ; 
Gild  the  prison's  sullen  walls ; 

Gild  the  tears  that  drown  his  eyes. 

Throw  thy  veil  of  clouds  aside ; 

Let  those  smiles  that  light  the  pole 
Through  the  liquid  aether  glide, — 

Glide  into  the  mourner's  soul. 

Cheer  his  melancholy  mind ; 

Soollie  his  sorrows,  heal  his  smart : 
Let  thine  influence,  pure,  refined. 

Cool  the  fever  of  bis  heart. 


*  TlieOuM. 
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Chase  despondency  and  care, 
Fiends  that  haunt  the  guiltt  breast : 

Conscious  rirtue  braves  despair, 

Triumphs  most  when  most  oppress'd. 

Now  1  feel  thy  power  benign 
Swell  my  bosom,  thrill  my  Teins ; 

As  thy  beams  the  brightest  shine, 
When  the  deepest  midnight  reigns. 

Say,  fair  shepherdess  of  night! 

Who  thy  starry  flock  dost  lead 
Unto  rills  of  living  light, 

On  the  blue  ethereal  mead ; 

At  this  moment,  dost  thou  sec. 

From  thine  elevated  sphere, 
One  kind  friend  who  thinks  of  me, — 

Thinks,  and  drops  a  feeling  tear  T 

On  a  brilliant  beam  convey 
This  soft  whisper  to  his  breast ; 

•  Wipe  that  generous  drop  away, 
He  for  whom  it  falls  is  blest : 

■  Blest  with  Freedom  unconfined  ; 

Dungeons  cannot  hold  the  Soul : 
Who  can  chain  the  immortal  Mind? 

— None  but  He  who  spans  the  pole.i* 

Fancy,  too,  the  nimble  fairy, 

With  her  subtle  magic  spell, 
In  romantic  visions  airy 

Steals  the  captive  from  his  cell. 

On  her  moonlight  pinions  borne, 
Far  he  flies  from  grief  and  pain  ; 

Never,  never  to  be  torn 

From  his  friends  and  home  again. 

Stay,  thou  dear  delusion !  stay ; 

Beauteous  bubble !  do  not  break : 
— Ah !  the  pageant  flils  away ; 

— Who  from  such  a  dream  would  wake? 

March  7,  1 795. 


THE  CAPTIVE  NIGHTINGALE. 

NocTuiif  AL  Silence  reigning, 

A  Nightingale  began, 
In  his  cold  cage  complaining 

Of  cruel-hearted  Man : 
His  drooping  pinions  shiver'd, 

Like  wither'd  moss  so  dry ; 
His  heart  with  anguish  quiver'd. 

And  sorrow  dimm'd  his  eye. 

His  grief  in  soothing  slumbers 

No  balmy  power  could  steep ; 
So  sweetly  flowed  his  numbers, 

The  music  seem'd  to  weep. 
Unfeeling  Sons  of  Folly! 

To  you  the  Mourner  sung ; 
While  tender  melancholy 

Inspired  his  plaintive  tongue. 


«  Now  reigns  the  moon  in  splendour 

Amid  tlie  heaven  serene ; 
A  thousand  stars  attend  her. 

And  glitter  round  their  queen : 
Sweet  hours  of  inspiration ! 

When  I,  the  still  night  long. 
Was  wont  to  pour  my  passion. 

And  breathe  my  soul  in  Song. 

•  But  now,  delicious  season ! 
In  vain  thy  charms  invite: 

Entomb'd  in  this  dire  prison, 

I  sicken  at  the  sight. 
This  mom,  this  vernal  morning. 

The  happiest  bird  was  I, 
That  hail'd  the  sun  relurniog. 

Or  swam  the  liquid  sky. 

•  In  yonder  breezy  bowers. 

Among  the  foliage  green, 
I  spent  my  tuneful  hours, 

In  solitude  serene: 
There  soft  Melodia's  beauty 

First  fired  my  ravish'd  eye; 
I  vow'd  eternal  duty; 

She  look'd— half  kind,*  half  shy ! 

■  My  plumes  with  ardour  trembling, 

I  fluttered,  sigh'd,  and  sung; 
The  fair  one,  still  dissembling, 

Refused  to  trust  my  tongue : 
A  thousand  tricks  inventing, 

A  thousand  arts  I  tried. 
Till  the  sweet  nymph,  relentipg, 

Confess'd  herself  my  bride. 

•  Deep  in  the  grove  retiring. 
To  cbuse  our  secret  seat. 

We  found  an  oak  aspiring. 
Beneath  whose  mossy  feet, 

Where  the  tall  herbage  swcllii^ 
Had  form'd  a  green  alcove. 

We  built  our  humble  dwelling. 
And  hallow'd  it  with  love. 

■  Sweet  scene  of  vanish'd  pleasore ! 

This  day,  this  fatal  day, 
My  little  ones,  my  treasure. 

My  spouse,  were  stolen  away ! 
I  saw  the  precious  plunder, 

All  in  a  napkin  bound ; 
Then,  smit  with  human  thunder, 

I  fluttered  on  the  ground ! 

•  O  Man  I  beneath  whoae  irangeanoe 
All  Nature  bleeding  lies ! 

Who  charged  thine  impious  engines 
With  lightning  from  the  skies? 

Ah  I  is  thy  bosom  iron  7 

Does  it  thine  heart  enchain  ? 

As  these  cold  bars  enriron. 
And,  capti\-e,  me  detain ! 

>  Where  are  my  offspring  tender  ? 

Where  is  my  widow'd  mate  7 
— Thou  Guardian  Mogn  !  defend  hcrf 

Yc  stars  I  avert  their  fate!—- 
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Oerwtielm'd  with  killing  an^iuli, 

In  iron  ca(||e,  forlom, 
I  fee  my  poor  babes  languish : 

I  hear  their  motlier  mourn  ! 

>  O  Liberty!  inspire  me. 

And  eagle  strength  supply  I 
Thou,  Love  almighty!  fire  me! 

I  '11  burst  my  prison — or  die!* 
He  sung ;  and  forward  bounded : 

He  broke  the  yielding  door ! 
Batf  with  the  shock  confounded, 

Fell,  lifeless,  on  the  floor ! 

Farewell,  then,  Philomela : 

Poor  martyr'd  bird !  adieu  I 
There  *s  one,  my  cliarming  fellow ! 

Who  thinks,  who  feels,  like  you  : 
The  bard  that  pens  thy  story, 

Aonidsl  a  prison's  gloom, 
Sighs,— not  for  wealth  nor  glory, 

— But  freedom,  or  thy  tomb! 
Fch,  I  a,  1796. 


ODE  TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

Hail!  resplendent  Evening  Star ! 
Brightly  beaming  from  al^r; 
Fairest  gem,  of  purest  light. 
In  the  diadem  of  night. 

Now  thy  mild  and  modest  ray 
Lights  to  rest  the  weary  day; 
While  the  lustre  of  thine  eye 
Sweetly  trembles  through  the  sky ; 
As  the  closing  shadows  roll 
Deep  and  deeper  round  the  pole, 
Lo !  thy  kindling  legions  bright 
Steal  insensibly  to  light. 
Till,  magnificent  and  clear, 
Shines  the  spangled  hemisphere. 

In  these  calmly  pleasing  hours, 
When  the  soul  expands  her  powers. 
And,  on  wings  of  contemplation. 
Ranges  round  the  vast  creation ; 
When  the  mind's  immortal  eye 
Bounds,  with  rapture,  to  the  sky, 
And,  in  one  triumphant  glance, 
Comprehends  the  wide  expanse, 
Where  surs,  and  suns,  and  systems  shine, 
Faint  beams  of  majistt  divine; — 
Now,  when  visionary  sleep 
Lulls  the  world  in  slumbers  deep ; 
When  silence,  awfully  profound. 
Breathes  solemn  inspiration  round ; 
Queen  of  beauty!  queen  of  stars ! 
Smile  upon  these  frowning  bare : 
Softly  sliding  from  thy  sphere. 
Condescend  to  visit  here. 

In  the  circle  of  this  cell 
No  tormenting  demons  dwell; 
Round  these  walls,  in  wild  despair, 
No  agonizing  spectres  glare: 


Here  reside  no  furies  gaunt. 
No  tumultuous  passions  haunt ; 
Fell  revenge,  nor  treachery  base ; 
Guilt,  with  bold  unblushing  face ; 
Pale  remorse,  within  whose  breast 
Scorpion  horrors  murder  rest; 
Coward  malice,  hatred  dire, 
Lawless  rapine,  dark  desire ; 
Pining  envy,  frantic  ire; 
Never,  never  dare  intrude 
On  this  pensive  solitude. 
—But  a  sorely  hunted  deer 
Finds  a  sad  asylum  here : 
One,  whose  panting  sides  have  been 
Pierced  with  many  an  arrow  keen ; 
One,  whose  deeply-wounded  heart 
Bears  the  scars  of  many  a  dart. 
In  the  herd  he  vainly  mingled  ; 
From  the  herd  when  hardly  singled, 
Too  proud  to  fly,  he  scom'd  to  yield ; 
Too  weak  to  fight,  he  lost  the  field : 
Assail'd,  and  captive  led  away, 
He  fell,  a  poor  inglorious  prey. 

Deign  then,  gentle  Star  I  to  shed 
Thy  soft  lustre  round  mine  head : 
With  cheering  radiance  gild  the  room, 
And  melt  the  melancholy  gloom. 
When  I  sec  thee,  from  thy  sphere, 
Trembling  like  a  brilliant  tear, 
Shed  a  sympathizing  ray 
On  the  pale  expiring  day, 
Then  a  welcome  emanation 
Of  reviving  consolation. 
Swifter  than  the  lightning^s  dact. 
Glances  through  my  glowing  heart ; 
Soothes  my  sorrows,  lulls  my  woes, 
In  a  soft,  serene  repose. 
Like  the  undulating  motion 
Of  the  deep,  majestic  ocean. 
When  the  whispering  billows  glide 
Smooth  along  the  tranquil  tide ; 
Calmly  thus,  prepared,  resigned. 
Swells  the  independent  mind. 

But  when,  through  clouds,  tliy  beauteous  light 

Streams,  in  splendour,  on  the  night, 

Hope  like  thee,  my  leading  star, 

Through  the  sullen  gloom  of  care, 

Sheds  an  animating  ray 

On  the  dark,  bewildering  way. 

Starting,  then,  with  sweet  surpriae, 

Tears  of  transport  swell  mine  eyes ; 

Wildly  through  each  throbbing  vein. 

Rapture  thrills  with  pleasing  pain  ; 

AH  my  fretful  fears  are  banish'd. 

All  my  dreams  of  anguish  vanished  : 

Energy  my  soul  inspires, 

And  wakes  the  muse's  hallow'd  fires; 

Rich  in  melody,  my  tongue 

Warbles  forth  spontaneous  song. 

Thus  my  prison  moments  gay, 
Swiftly,  sweetly,  glide  away; 
Till  the  last  long  day  declining. 
O'er  yon  tower  thy  glory  shininjr, 
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Shall  the  welcome  Kignal  be 
Of  to-morrow's  liberty! 
Liberty,  criumphanC  borne 
On  the  rosy  wings  of  mora. 
Liberty  «hall  then  return ! 

Rise,  to  set  the  captive  free— 
Aise,  O  Sun  of  Liberty ! 
Feb.  ag,  1796. 


SOLILOQUY  OF  A  WATER-WAGTAIL, 

OR  THE  WALLS  OF  YORK  CASTLE. 

On  the  walls  that  guard  my  prison. 

Swelling  with  fantastic  pride. 
Brisk  and  merry  as  tlie  season, 

I  a  fiealher'd  coxcomb  spied  : 
When  the  Jictle  bopping  elf 
Gaily  thus  amused  himself. 

«  Hear  your  sovereign's  proclamation, 
All  good  subjects,  young  and  old  ! 

1  'm  the  Lord  of  the  Creation  ; 
I— a  Water-Wagtail  bold ! 

All  around,  and  all  you  see, 

All  the  world  was  made  for  mb  ! 

«  Yonder  sun,  so  proudly  shining^ 

Rises — when  I  leave  my  nest ; 
And,  behind  the  hills  declining,. 

Sets — when  I  retire  to  rest : 
Mom  and  evening,  thus  you  see, 
Day  and  night,  were  made  for  mk  f 

«  Vernal  gales  to  love  invite  me: 
Summer  sheds  for  me  her  beams; 

Autumn's  jovial  scenes  delight  me; 
Winter  paves  with  ice  my  streams : 

All  the  year  is  mine,  you  see ; 

Seasons  change,  like  moons,  for  kk  ! 

•  On  the  heads  of  giant  mountains, 

Or  beneath  the  shady  trees ; 
By  the  banks  of  warbling  fbuntams, 

I  enjoy  myself  at  ease: 
Hills  and  valleys,  thus  you  see, 
Groves  and  rivers,  made  for  mb  f  "^ 

>  Boundless  are  my  vast  dominions: 

1  can  hop,  or  swim,  or  fly ; 
When  I  please,  my  towering  pinions 

Trace  my  empire  through  the  sky : 
Air  and  elements,  you  see, 
Heaven  and  earth,  were  made  for  mk  ! 

M  Birds  and  insects,  beasts  and  fislics. 

All  their  humble  distance  keep ; 
Man,  subservient  to  my  wishes. 

Sows  the  harvest  which  1  reap : 
Mighty  man  himself,  you  see. 
All  that  breathe,  were  made  for  mr. 

•  T  was  for  my  accommodation 

Nature  rose  when  I  was  born ; 
Should  I  die — the  whole  creation 
Back  to  nothing  would  return : 


Son,  moon,  stars,  the  world,  yoa 
Sprung — exist— will  fall  with  mk!> 


Here  the  pretty  prattler  ending. 
Spread  his  wings  to  soar  away; 

But  a  cruel  Hawk  descending, 
Pounced  him  up — a  helpless  prey. 

— Couldst  thou  not,  poor  Wagtail !  see. 

That  the  Hawk  was  made  for  tbkb  7 
April  iS,  1796. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  IMPRISONMENT, 

IN  TWO  EPISTLES  TO  A  FRIDrD. 

EPISTLE  L 

Ton  ask,  my  friend,  and  well  yon  may. 
You  ask  me  how  I  spend  the  day : 
I  '11  tell  you,  in  unstudied  rhymc^ 
How  wisely  I  befool  my  time : 
Expect  not  wit,  nor  feincy  then. 
In  this  effusion  of  my  pen; 
These  idle  lines — tliey  might  be 
Are  simple  prose,  in  simple 


Each  morning,  then,  at  five  o'dock. 
The  adamantine  doors  unlock  ; 
Bolts,  bars,  and  portals,  crash  and  thunder; 
The  gates  of  iron  burst  asunder ; 
Hinges  that  creak,  and  keys- that  jingle. 
With  clattering  chains,  in  concert  mingle: 
So  sweet  the  din,  your  dainty  ear. 
For  joy,  would  break  its  drum  to  hear; 
Wliilc  my  dull  organs,  at  the  sound. 
Rest  in  tranquillity  profound : 
Fantsstic  dreams  amuse  my  brain. 
And  waft  my  spirit  home  again  : 
Though  captive  all  day  long,  't  is  true. 
At  night  I  am  as  free  as  you ; 
Not  ramparts  high,  nor  dungeons  deep, 
Can  hold  me  when  1  'm  fast  asleep. 

But  every  thing  is  good  in  season, 
I  dream  at  large — and  wake  in  prison. 
Yet  think  not,  sir,  I  lie  too  late, 
I  rise  as  early  even  as  eight : 
Ten  hours  of  drowsiness  are  plenty. 
For  any  man,  in  four*and-twenty. 
You  smile — and  yet 't  is  nobly  done, 
I  'm  but  five  hours  behind  the  sun  ! 

.  When  dress'd,  I  to  the  yard  repair. 
And  breakfast  on  tlie  pure,  fresh  air : 
But  though  this  choice  Castalian  cheer 
Keeps  both  the  head  and  stomach  dear. 
For  reasons  strong  enough  with  me, 
I  mend  the  meal  with  toast  and  tea. 
Now  air  and  fome,  as  poeto  sing. 
Are  both  tlie  same,  the  self-same  thing  : 
Yet  bards  are  not  cimeleons  quite. 
And  heavenly  food  is  very  light : 
Who  ever  dined  or  supp'd  on  fame. 
And  went  to  bed  upon  a  name  ? 

Breakfast  dispatch'd,  I  sometimes  read. 
To  clear  tlie  vapours  from  my  head ; 
For  books  are  magic  charms,  I  ween. 
Both  for  the  crotchets  and  the  spleen. 
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When  senilis,  wudom,  wit  abound, 

Wliere  soood  is  sense,  and  sense  is  sound; 

When  art  and  nature  both  combine, 

A.nd  liTe,  and  breathe,  in  every  line; 

The  reader  glows  along  the  page 

With  all  the  author's  native  rage ! 

But  books  there  are  with  nothing  fraught, — 

Ten  thousand  words,  and  ne'er  a  thought ; 

Where  periods  without  period  crawl. 

Like  caterpillars  on  a  wail. 

That  fall  to  climb,  and  climb  to  fiill ; 

While  still  their  efforto  only  tend 

To  keep  them  from  their  journey's  end. 

The  readers  yawn  with  pure  vexation. 

And  nod — but  not  with  approbation. 

In  such  a  fog  of  dullness  lost. 

Poor  Patience  must  give  up  the  ghost ; 

Not  Argus*  eyes  awake  could  keep, 

Eren  Death  nugbt  read  himself  to  sleep. 

At  half  past  ten,  or  thereabout, 
My  eyes  are  all  upon  the  scout. 
To  see  the  lounging  post-boy  come. 
With  letters  or  with  news  from  home. 
Believe  it,  on  a  captive's  word, 
Although  die  doctrine  seem  absurd, 
The  paper-messengers  of  friends 
For  absence  almost  make  amends : 
But  if  you  think  I  jest  or  lie. 
Come  to  Tork  Castle,  sir,  and  try. 

Sometimes  to  fairy  land  I  rote : 
Those  iron  rails  become  a  grove; 
These  stalely  buildings  fall  away 
To  moss-grown  cottages  of  clay; 
Debtors  are  changed  to  jolly  swains, 
Who  pipe  and  whistle  on  the  plains ; 
Ton  felons  grim,  with  fetters  bound, 
Are  satyrs  wild,  with  garlands  crown'd : 
Their  clanking  chains  are  wreaths  of  flowers; 
Their  horrid  cells  ambrosial  bowers : 
The  oaths,  expiring  on  their  tongues, 
Are  metamorphosed  into  songs; 
While  wretched  female  prisoners,  lo  I 
Are  Dian's  nymphs  of  virgin  snow. 
Those  hideous  walls  with  venture  shoot; 
These  pillars  bend  with  blushing  fruit; 
That  dunghill  swells  into  a  mountain. 
The  pump  becomes  a  purling  fountain ; 
The  noisome  smoke  of  yonder  mills, 
The  circling  atr  with  fragrance  fills; 
This  horse-pond  spreads  into  a  lake. 
And  swans  of  ducks  and  geese  I  make; 
Sparrows  are  changed  to  turtle-doves, 
That  bill  and  coo  their  pretty  loves; 
Wagtails,  turn'd  thrushes,  charm  the  vales, 
And  tomtits  sing  like  nightingales. 
No  more  the  wind  tVirough  key-holes  whistles, 
But  sighs  on  beds  of  pinks  and  thistles ; 
The  rattling  rain  that  beats  without. 
And  gurgles  down  the  leaden  spout. 
In  light,  delicious  dew  distils, 
And  melts  away  in  amber  rills; 
Elysium  rises  on  the  green. 
And  health  and  beauty  crowu  the  scene. 


Then  by  the  enchantress  Fancy  led. 
On  violet  banks  I  lay  my  head ; 
Legions  of  radiant  forms  arise. 
In  bur  array,  before  mine  eyes; 
Poetic  visions  gild  my  brain. 
And  melt  in  liquid  air  again ! 
As  in  a  magic-lantern  clear. 
Fantastic  images  appear. 
That  beammg  from  the  spectred  glass. 
In  beautiful  succession  pass, 
Yet  steal  the  lustre  of  their  light 
From  the  deep  shadow  of  the  night: 
Thus,  in  the  darkness  of  my  head. 
Ten  thousand  shining  things  are  bred. 
That  borrow  splendour  from  the  gloom. 
As  glow-worms  twinkle  in  a  tomb. 

But  lest  these  glories  should  confound  me, 
Kind  Dulness  draws  her  curtain  rofmd  me; 
The  visions  vanisJi  in  a  trice. 
And  I  awake  as  cold  as  ice ; 
Nothing  remains  of  all  the  vapour. 
Save — what  I  send  you — ink  and  paper. 

Thus  flow  my  morning  hours  along. 
Smooth  as  the  numbers  of  my  song: 
Tet  let  me  wander  as  I  will, 
I  feel  I  am  a  prisoner  still. 
Thus  Robin,  with  (he  blushing  breast. 
Is  ravish'd  from  his  little  nest 
By  barbarous  boys,  who  bind  his  leg. 
To  make  him  flutter  round  a  peg : 
See  the  glad  captive  spreads  his  wings. 
Mounts,  in  a  moment,  mounts  and  sings, 
When  suddenly  the  cruel  chain 
Twitches  him  back  to  earth  again. 
— The  clock  strikes  one— >I  can't  delay. 
For  dinner  comes  but  once  a  day. 
At  present,  worthy  friend,  farewell; 
But  by  to-morrow's  post  I  '11  tell. 
Bow,  during  these  half  dozen  moons, 
1  cheat  the  lazy  aftemooiM. 

June  1 3,  1796. 


EPISTLE  II. 

In  this  sweet  place,  where  freedom  reigns, 
Secured  by  bolts,  and  snug  in  chains; 
Where  innocence  and  guilt  together 
Roost  like  two  turtles  of  a  feather; 
Where  debtors  safe  at  anchor  lie 
From  saucy  duns  and  baliffs  sly; 
Where  highwaymen  and  robbers  stout 
Would,  rather  than  break  in,  break  out; 
Wliere  all 's  so  guarded  and  recluse, 
That  none  his  liberty  can  lose ; 
Here  each  may,  as  his  means  afford, 
Dine  like  a  pauper  or  a  lord. 
And  those  who  can't  the  cost  defray 
May  live  to  dine  another  day. 

Now  let  us  ramble  o'er  the  green. 
To  see  and  hear  what 's  heard  and  seen  ; 
To  breathe  the  air,  enjoy  the  light. 
And  hail  yon  sun,  who  shines  as  bri^jlil 
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Upon  die  duDgeoB  and  Che  gallows 
As  on  York  Minster  or  Kcw  Palace. 
And  here  let  us  the  scene  review : 
That's  the  old  caslle,  this  the  new; 
Yonder  the  felons  walk,  and  there 
The  lady-prisoners  take  the  air; 
Behind  are  solitary  cells. 
Where  hermits  live  like  snails  in  shells; 
There  stands  the  chapel  for  ^ood  people ; 
That  black  balcony  is  the  steeple; 
How  gaily  spins  the  weather-cock ! 
How  proudly  shines  the  craiy  clock ! 
A  clock,  whose  wheels  eccentric  run 
More  like  my  head  than  like  the  sun: 
And  yet  it  shows  us,  right  or  wrong, 
The  days  are  only  twelve  hours  long; 
Though  captives  often  reckon  here 
Each  day  a  month,  each  month  a  year. 
There  honest  William  stands  in  state, 
The  porter,  at  the  horrid  gate ; 
Yet  no  ill-natured  soul  is  he, 
Entrance  to  all  the  world  is  free; 
One  thing  indeed  is  rather  hard, 
Egress  is  frequently  debarr'd; 
Of  all  the  joys  within  that  reign, 
There  's  none  like — getting  out  again  ! 
Across  the  green,  behold  the  court. 
Where  jargon  reigns  and  wigs  resort; 
'Where  bloody  tongues  6ght  bloodless  battles. 
For  life  and  death,  for  straws  and  rattles; 
Where  juries  yawn  their  patience-out, 
And  judges  dream  in  spite  of  gout. 
There,  on  the  outeide  of  the  door 
(As  sang  a  wicked  wag  of  yore), 
Stands  Mother  Justice,  tall  and  thin. 
Who  never  yet  hath  ventured  in. 
The  cause,  my  friend,  may  soon  be  shown : 
The  lady  was  a  stepping  stone. 
Till — though  the  metamorphose  odd  is»- 
A  chisel  made  the  block  a  goddess: 
^  — ■  Odd!«  did  1  say? — I  'm  wrong  this  time  ; 
But  I  was  haraper'd  for  a  rhyme: 
Justice  at — I  could  tcU  you  where— 
k  just  the  same  as  justice  there. 

But  lo  !  my  frisking  dog  attends. 
The  kindest  of  four-footed  friends; 
Brim-full  of  giddiness  and  mirth, 
He  is  the  prettiest  fool  on  earth. 
The  rogue  is  twice  a  squirrel's  sire, 
With  short  snub  nose  and  big  black  eyes ; 
A  cloud  of  brown  adorns  his  tail, 
That  curls  and  serves  him  for  a  sail ; 
The  same  deep  auburn  dyes  his  ears, 
That  never  were  abridged  by  shears : 
While  white  around,  as  Lapland  snows. 
His  hair,  in  soft  profusion,  flows; 
Waves  on  his  breast,  and  plumes  hh  feet 
With  glossy  fringe,  like  feathers  fleet. 
A  thousand  antic  tricks  he  pinys; 
And  looks  at  one  a  thousand  ways ; 
His  \%it,  if  he  has  any,  lies 
Somewhere  between  his  tail  and  eyes; 
Sooner  the  light  those  eyes  will  fail, 
Than  Billy  cease  to  wag  that  tail. 


And  yet  the  fellow  ne'er  is  safe 
From  the  tremendous  beak  of  Ralph ; 
A  raven  grim,  in  black  and  bine. 
As  arch  a  knave  as  e'er  you  knew ; 
Who  hops  about  with  broken  pinioat. 
And  thinks  these  walls  his  own  domioioiM. 
This  wag  a  mortal  foe  to  Bill  it. 
They  fight  like  Hector  and  Achilles; 
Bold  Billy  runs  with  all  his  might. 
And  conquers,  Parthian-like,  in  flight; 
While  Ralph  his  own  importance  feds. 
And  wages  endless  war  with  heels: 
Horses  and  dogs,  and  geese  and  deer. 
He  slily  pinches  in  the  rear; 
They  start  surprised  with  sudden  pain, 
WhUe  honest  Ralph  sheers  off  again. 

A  melancholy  stag  appears, 
With  rueful  look  and  flagging  ears; 
A  feeble,  lean,  consumptive  elf, 
The  very  picture  of  myself! 
My  ghost-like  form,  and  new-moon  phix. 
Are  just  the  counterparts  of  his : 
Blasted  like  me  by  fortune's  frown ; 
Like  me,  twicb  hunted,  twice  run  down ! 
Like  me  pursued,  almost  to  death. 
He 's  come  to  gaol  to  save  his  breath ! 
Still,  on  his  painful  limbs,  are  seen 
The  scars  where  worrying  dogs  have  been ; 
Still  on  his  woe-imprinted  face, 
I  weep  a  broken  heart  to  trace. 
Daily  the  mournful  wretch  I  feed 
With  crumbs  of  comfort  and  of  bread; 
But  man,  false  man!  so  well  he  knows. 
He  deems  the  species  all  his  foes : 
In  vain  I  smile  to  soothe  his  fear. 
He  will  not,  dare  not,  come  too  near; 
He  lingers — looks — and  fain  he  would — 
Then  strains  his  neck  to  reach  the  food. 
Oft  as  his  plaintive  looks  1  see, 
A  brother's  bowels  yearn  in  me. 
What  rooks  and  tempests  yet  await 
Both  him  and  me,  wc  leave  to  fate; 
We  know,  by  past  experience  tau^i. 
That  innocence  availeth  nought : 
I  feel,  and  't  is  my  proudest  boast. 
That  conscience  is  itself  a  host: 
While  this  inspires  my  swelling  bresist, 
Let  all  forsake  me — 1  'm  at  rest; 
Ten  tliousand  deaths,  in  every  nerve, 
I'd  rather  surrsR  than  okscsve. 

But  yonder  comes  the  victim's  wifv. 
A  dappled  doe,  all  fire  and  life: 
Slic  trips  along  with  gallant  pace. 
Her  limbs  alert,  her  motion  grace: 
Soft  as  the  moon-light  fairies  bound, 
Her  footsteps  scarcely  kiss  the  gronnd ; 
Gently  she  lifts  her  fair  brown  head. 
And  licks  my  hand,  and  bogs  for  bread : 
1  pat  her  forehead,  stroke  her  neck. 
She  starts  and  gives  a  timid  squeak ; 
Then,  while  her  eve  with  brilliance  barns. 
The  fawning  animal  returns; 
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Pricks  her  bobtail,  and  waves  her  ears, 

And  happier  than  a  queen  appears: 

— Poor  beast!  from  fell  ambition  free, 

And  all  the  woes  of  libbrtt  ; 

Born  in  a  gaol,  a  prisoner  bred. 

No  dreams  of  hunting  rack  thine  head; 

Ah  !  mayst  thou  never  pass  these  bounds 

To  see  the  world — and  feel  tlie  hounds! 

Still  all  her  beauty,  all  her  art, 

Ha.Te  fail'd  to  win  her  husband's  heart; 

Her  lambent  eyes,  and  lovely  chest; 

Her  swan-white  neck,  and  ermine  breast; 

Her  taper  legs,  and  spotty  hide, 

So  softly,  delicately  pied. 

In  vain  their  fond  allurements  spread, — 

To  love  and  joy  her  spouse  is  dead. 

But  lo!  the  evening  shadows  fall 

Broader  and  browner  from  the  wall ; 

A  warning  voice,  like  curfew  bell, 

Commands  each  captive  to  his  cell ; 

My  faithful  dog  and  I  retire, 

To  play  and  chatter  by  the  fire : 

Soon  comes  a  turnkey  with  «  Good  night,  sir!* 

And  bolts  the  door  widi  all  his  might,  sir: 

Then  leisurely  to  bed  I  creep. 

And  sometimes  wake — and  sometimes  sleep. 

These  are  the  joys  that  reign  in  prison. 

And  if  I  'm  happy  't  is  with  reason  : 

Yet  still  this  prospect  o'er  the  rest 

Makes  every  blessing  doubly  blest; 

That  soon  these  pleasures  will  be  vanish'd. 

And  f ,  from  all  Uiese  comforts,  banish'd ! 

June  14,  >7g6. 
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Ohcs,  on  the  mountain's  balmy  lap  reclined, 
The  sage  unlock'd  the  treasures  of  his  mind; 
Pare  from  his  lips  sublime  instruction  came, 
As  the  ble^t  altar  breathes  celestial  flame; 
A  band  of  youths  and  virgins  round  him  press'd. 
Whom  thus  the  prophet  and  the  sage  address'd. 

■  Through  the  wide  universe's  boundless  range, 
AH  that  exist  decay,  revive,  and  change : 
No  atom  torpid  or  inactive  lies; 
A  being,  once  created,  never  dies. 
The  waning  moon,  when  quench'd  in  shades  of  night, 
Renews  her  youth  with  all  the  charms  of  light ; 
The  flowery  beauties  of  the  blooming  year 
Shrink  from  the  shivering  blast,  and  disappear; 
Tet,  warm'd  with  quickening  showers  of  genial  rain, 
Spring  from  their  graves,  and  purple  all  the  plain. 
As  day  the  night,  and  night  succeeds  the  day. 
So  death  reanimates,  so  lives  decay : 
Like  billows  on  the  undulating  main, 
The  swelling  fall,  the  falling  swell  again; 
Thus  on  the  tide  of  time,  inconstant,  roll 
The  dying  body  and  the  living  soul. 
In  every  animal,  inspired  with  breath, 
The  flowers  of  life  produce  the  seeds  of  death ; — 
The  seeds  of  death,  though  scatter'd  in  the  tomb, 
Spring  with  new  vigour,  vegetate  and  bloom. 


•  When  wasted  down  to  dust  the  creature  dies. 
Quick,  from  its  cell,  the  enfranchised  spirit  flies ; 
Fills,  with  fresh  energy,  another  form. 
And  towers  an  elephant,  or  glides  a  worm; 
The  awful  lion's  royal  sliape  assumes ; 
The  fox's  subdety,  or  peacock's  plumes ; 
Swims,  like  an  eagle,  in  the  eye  of  noon. 
Or  wails,  a  screech-owl,  to  the  deaf,  cold  moon ; 
Haunts  the  dread  brakes,  where  serpents  hiss  and  glare, 
Or  hums,  a  glittering  insect,  in  the  air. 
The  illustrious  souls  of  great  and  virtuous  men. 
In  noble  animals  revive  again  : 
But  base  and  vicious  spirits  wind  their  way 
In  scorpions,  vultures,  sharks,  and  beasts  of  prey. 
The  fair,  the  gay,  the  witty,  and  the  brave. 
The  fool,  the  coward,  courtier,  tyrant,  slave; 
Each,  in  congenial  animals,  shall  find 
A  home  and  kindred  for  his  wandering  mind. 

«  Even  the  cold  body,  when  enshrined  in  earth, 
Rises  again  in  vegetable  birtli : 
From  the  vile  ashes  of  the  biid  proceeds 
A  baneful  harvest  of  pernicious  weeds; 
The  relics  of  the  good,  awaked  by  showers, 
Pe(.>p  from  the  lap  of  death,  and  live  in  flowers; 
Sweet  modest  flowers,  that  blush  along  the  vale, 
Whose  fragrant  lips  embalm  the  passing  gale.» 

IZTIACT  FROM  CANTO  II. 


Now,  mark  the  words  these  dying  lips  impart. 

And  wear  this  grand  memorial  round  your  heart : 

All  that  inhabit  oceau,  air,  or  earth, 

From  ONE  eternai.  sire  derive  their  birth. 

The  Hand  that  built  the  palace  of  the  sky 

Form'd  the  light  wings  that  decorate  a  fly; 

The  Power  that  wheels  the  circling  planets  round 

Rears  every  infant  flow'ret  on  the  ground  ; 

That  Bounty  which  the  mightiest  beings  share 

Feeds  the  least  gnat  that  gilds  the  evening  air. 

Thus  all  the  wild  inhabitants  of  woods. 

Children  of  air,  and  tenants  of  the  floods; 

All,  all  are  equal,  independent,  free. 

And  all  the  heirs  of  immortality! 

For  all  that  live  and  breathe  have  once  been  men, 

And,  in  succession,  will  be  such  again  : 

Even  you,  in  turn,  that  human  shape  must  change. 

And  through  ten  thousand  forms  of  being  range. 

Ah!  then,  refrain  your  brethren's  blood  to  spill, 
And,  till  you  can  create,  forbear  to  kill ! 
Oft  as  a  guiUless  fellow-creature  dies, 
The  blood  of  innocence  for  vengeance  cries: 
Even  grim,  rapacious  savages  of  prey. 
Presume  not,  save  in  self-defence,  to  slay. 
What,  though  to  heaven  their  forfeit  lives  they  owe. 
Hath  heaven  commissioned  thee  to  deal  the  blow  ? 
Crush  not  the  feeble,  inoffensive  worm. 
Thy  sister  s  spirit  wears  that  humble  form ! 
Why  should  thy  cruel  arrow  smite  yon  bird  ? 
In  him  thy  brother's  plaintive  song  is  heard. 
When  the  poor,  harmless  kid,  all  trembling,  lies, 
And  begs  his  litile  life  with  infant  cries. 
Think,  ere  you  take  the  throbbing  victim's  breath, 
You  doom  a  dear,  an  only  child,  to  death. 
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When  «t  the  ring,  the  heauteoiu  heifer  stands, 

— Stay,  monster!  stay  those  parricidal  hands; 

Canst  thou  not,  in  that  mild  dejected  foce, 

The  sacred  features  of  thy  mother  trace  ? 

When  to  the  stake  the  generous  bull  you  lead, 

Tremhle, — ah,  tremble, — lest  your  fither  bleed. 

Let  nofyour  anger  on  your  dog  descend. 

The  faithful  animal  was  once  your  friend ; 

The  friend  whose  courage  snatch'd  you  from  the  grare, 

When  wrapt  in  flames  or  sinking  in  the  wave. 

— Rash,  impious  youth;  renounce  that  horrid  knife, 

Spare  the  sweet  antelope! — ah,  spare — thy  wife ! 

In  the  meek  victim's  tear-illumincd  eyes, 

See  the  soft  image  of  thy  consort  rise ; 

Such  as  she  is,  when  by  romantic  streams, 

Iler  spirit  greets  thee  in  delightful  dreams; 

Not  as  she  looked,  when  blighted  in  her  bloom ; 

Not  as  she  lies,  all  pale  in  yonder  tomb ; 

That  mournful  tomb,  where  all  thy  joys  repose ! 

That  hallow'd  tomb,  where  all  thy  griefs  shall  close. 

While  yet  I  sing,  the  weary  king  of  light 
Resigns  his  sceptre  to  the  queen  of  night; 
Dnnumber'd  orbs  of  living  fire  appear. 
And  roll  in  glittering  grandeur  o'er  the  sphere. 
Perhaps  the  soul,  released  from  earthly  tics, 
A  thousand  ages  hence  may  mount  the  skies; 
Through  suns  and  planets,  stars  and  systems  range. 
In  each  new  forms  assume,  relinquish,  change ; 


From  age  to  age,  from  world  to  world  aspire. 
And  climb  the  scale  of  being  higher  and  higher; 
But  who  these  awful  mysteries  dare  explore? 
Pause,  O  my  soul !  and  tremble  and  adore. 

There  is  a  Power,  all  other  powers  above. 
Whose  name  is  Goodness,  and  His  nature  Love : 
Who  call'd  the  in^nt  universe  to  light. 
From  central  nothing  and  circumfluent  night. 
On  His  great  providence  all  worlds  depend. 
As  trembling  atoms  to  their  centre  tend: 
In  nature's  ^ce  His  glory  shines  confcst. 
She  wears  His  sacred  image  on  her  breast ; 
His  spirit  breathes  in  every  living  soul; 
His  bounty  feeds,  \m  fHiescnce  fills  the  whole ; 
Though  (teen,  invisible — though  felt,  unknown : 
All  that  exist,  exist  in  Him  alone. 
But  who  the  wonders  of  His  hand  can  trace 
Through  the  dread  ocean  of  unfathora'd  space? 
When  from  the  shore  we  lift  our  fainting  eyes. 
Where  boundless  scenes  of  Godlike  grandeur  rise ; 
Like  sparkling  atoms  in  the  noontide  rays, 
Worlds,  stars,  and  suns,  and  universes  bldxe! 
Yet  these  transcendant  monumenls  that  shine, 
Eternal  miracles  of  skill  divine. 
These,  and  ten  thousand  more,  are  only  still 
The  shadow  of  His  power,  the  tranacript  of  his  «riiL 
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Miactllantcm  ^tm»* 


O  laboram 
Dolot  lenimen,  nibjconqae  m1t« 
Rite  Tocanti. 
HomAT.  ad  Lgrum,  Od.  XIXII,  lib.  i. 


THE  GRAVE. 

Thub  is  a  calm  for  tliose  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found. 
They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground. 

The  storm  that  wrecks  the  winter  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose, 
Tlian  summer-evening's  latest  sigh 

That  shuts  the  rose. 

I  long  to  lay  this  painful  head 
And  aching  heart  beneath  the  soil. 
To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 

From  all  my  toil. 

For  Misery  stole  me  at  my  birth. 
And  cast  me  helpless  on  the  wild : 
I  perish ; — O  my  Mother  Earth, 

Take  home  thy  Child. 

On  thy  dear  lap  these  limbs  reclined. 
Shall  gently  moulder  into  thee ; 
Nor  leave  one  wretched  trace  behind 

Resembling  me. 


Hark! — a  strange  soimd  affrights  mine  ear; 
My  pulse, — my  brain  runs  wild, — I  rave; 
— Ah!  who  art  thou  whose  voice  I  hear! 

—  ■  I  am  TBB  Gaivs' 

M  The  GaATB,  that  never  spake  before. 
Hath  found  at  length  a  tongue  to  chide : 
O  listen ! — I  will  speak  no  more : — 

Be  silent,  Pride! 

•  Art  thou  a  WarrcB  of  hope  foriom. 
The  victim  of  consuming  careT 

Is  thy  distracted  conscience  lorn 

By  fell  despair? 

•  Do  foul  misdeeds  of  former  tines 
Wring  with  remorse  thy  guilty  breast? 
And  ghoals  of  unforgiven  crimes 

Murder  thy  rest  I 

«  Lash'd  by  the  furii^  of  the  mind. 
From  Wrath  and  Voigeance  wouldst  thon  tee" 
Ah!  think  not,  hope  not,  fool,  to  find 

A  friend  io  me. 
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•  By  all  the  terrors  of  the  tomb, 
Beyond  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell  ; 
By  the  dread  secrets  of  my  womh  ; 

By  Death  and  Hell; 

■  I  charge  thee  litb  !— repent  and  pray, 
In  dost  thine  infaray  deplore  ; 
There  yet  is  mercy^-go  thy  way, 

And  sin  no  more. 

.  Art  ibou  a  Mouaifia  ?— Hast  thou  known 
The  joy  of  innocent  tielifrhts, 
Endearing  days  for  ever  flown, 

And  tranquil  nights? 

•  O  LITE !— and  deeply  cherish  still      - 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  past  : 
Rely  on  Heaven's  unchanging  will 

For  peace  at  last. 

«  Art  thou  a  Wawdmik  ?— Hast  thou  seen 
O'erwhelming  tempests  drown  thy  bark? 
A  ftfaipwreck'd  sufferer,  hast  thou  been 

Misfortune's  mark  ? 

«  ThoQgh  long  of  winds  and  waves  the  sport, 
Condemn'd  in  wretchedness  to  roam, 
LiTB  !~ihoa  shah  reach  a  sheltering  port, 

A  qoiet  home. 

•  To  FRiiiiDSBir  didst  thou  trust  thy  fame, 
And  was  thy  friend  a  deadly  foe, 

Who  stole  into  thy  breast  to  aim 

A  surer  blow  ? 

«  LiTx!— and  repine  not  o'er  his  loss, 
A  loss  unwo^hy  to  be  told : 
Thou  hast  misuken  sordid  dross 

For  friendship's  gold. 

•  Seek  the  true  treasure,  seldom  found, 
Of  power  the  fiercest  griefi  to  calm. 
And  soothe  the  bosom's  deepest  wound 

With  heavenly  balm. 

■  Did  Woman's  charms  thy  youth  beguile. 
And  did  the  Fair  One  faithless  prove  ? 
Hath  she  betray'd  thee  with  a  smile, 

And  sold  thy  love  ? 

•  LiTi !  T  was  a  false  bewildering  fire : 
Too  often  Love's  insidious  dart 
Thrilb  the  fond  soul  with  wijd^esift, 

^       But  kills  the  heart. 

-  Thou  yet  sha|tKBSv,  kow  sweet,  how  dear, 
To  gaze  on  listening  Beanty  s  eye ; 
To  ask, — and  pause  in  hope  and  fear 

Till  she  reply. 

•  A  nobler  flame  shall  warm  thy  breast, 
A  brighter  maiden  faithful  prove ; 
Thy  youth,  thine  age,  shall  yet  be  blest 

In  woman's  love. 

•  — Whate'er  thy  lot,— whoe'er  thou  be,— 
Confess  thy  folly,— kiss  the  rod, 

And  in  thy  chastening  sorrows  see 

The  hand  of  God. 


«  A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break;. 
Afflictions  all  his  children  feel; 
He  wounds  them  for  his  mercy's  sake. 

He  wounds  to  heal. 

«  Humbled .beneatli  his  mighty  hand. 
Prostrate  tiis  Providence  adore : 
T  is  done!— Arise!  hb  bids  thee  stand, 

To  fall  no  more. 

•  Now,  Traveller  in  the  vale  of  tears, 
To  realms  of  everlasting  light. 
Through  Time's  dark  wilderness  of  yeare. 

Pursue  thy  flight. 

«  There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  Pilgrims  found ; 
And  while  the  mouldering  ashes  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground, 

«  The  Soul,  of  origin  divine, 
God's  glorious  image,  freed  from  clay, 
In  heaven's  eternal  sphere  shall  shine ' 

A  star  of  day. 

«  The  Sow  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky ; 
The  Soui^  immortal  as  its  Sire, 

Shall  rkveb  oik.* 


THE  LYRE. 


Ah  I  who  woaid  lore  the  Ijn ! 

W.  B.  SririRft. 


Whbrb  the  roving  rill  meandered 

Down  the  green  retiring  vale. 
Poor,  forlorn  Alcjeus  wander'd. 

Pale  with  thought,  serenely  pale ; 
Timeless  sorrow  o'er  his  fiicc 
Breathed  a  melancholy  Qpace, 
And  fix'd  on  every  feature  there 
The  mournful  resignation  of  despair. 

O'er  his  arm,  his  lyre  neglected. 

Once  his  dear  companion,  hung. 
And,  in  spirit  deep  dejected. 

Thus  the  pensive  poet  sung : 
While,  at  midnight's  solemn  noon. 
Sweetly  shone  the  cloudless  moon. 
And  all  the  sUrs,  around  his  head. 
Benignly  bright,  their  mildest  influence  shed. 

•  Lyre!  O  Lyre!  my  chosen  treasure. 

Solace  of  my  bleeding  heart ; 
Lyre!  O  Lyre!  my  only  pleasure. 

We  roust  now  for  ever  part : 
For  in  vain  thy  poet  sings, 
Woos  in  vain  thine  heavenly  strings ; 
The  Muse's  wretched  sons  are  bom 
To  cold  neglect,  and  penury,  and  scorn. 

«  That  which  Alexander  sigh'd  for. 

That  which  Cxsar's  soul  possess'd. 
That  which  heroes,  kings,  have  died  for— 

Glory!— animates  my  breast : 
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Hark!  the  charging  trompeta'  throats 

Pour  their  death-defying  notes ; 
•  To  arms!*  they  call :  to  ann«  I  fly, 
Like  Wolfe  to  conquer,  and  like  Wolfe  to  die. 

«  Soft!— the  blood  of  mnrder'd  legions 
&immons  vengeance  from  the  skies ; 

Flaming  towns  and  ravaged  regions, 
AH  in  awful  judgment  rise.— 

0  then,  innocently  brave, 

1  will  wrestle  with  the  wave; 

Lo !  Commerce  spreads  the  daring  sail. 
And  yokes  her  naval  charioU  to  the  gale. 

•  Blow,  ye  breeics!— gently  blowing. 

Waft  me  to  that  happy  shore. 
Where  from  fountains  ever  flowing 

Indian  realms  ilieir  treasures  pour : 
Thence  returning,  poor  in  health, 
Rich  in  honesty  and  wealth, 
(Ycr  thee,  my  dear  paternal  soil, 
I  'II  strew  the  golden  harvest  of  my  toil. 

.  Then  shall  Misery's  sons  and  daughters 

In  their  lowly  dwellings  sing ; 
Bounteous  as  the  Nile's  dark  waters, 

Undiscover'd  as  the  spring, 
I  will  scatter  o'er  the  land 
Blessings  with  a  secret  hand ; — 
For  such  angelic  task*  design'd, 
I  give  the  Lyre  and  sorrow  to  the  wind.  • 

On  an  oak,  whose  branches  hoary 

Sigh'd  to  every  passing  breeie, 
Sigh'd  and  told  the  simple  story 

Of  the  patriarch  of  trees ; 
High  in  the  air  his  harp  he  hung, 
Now  no  more  to  rapture  strung ; 
Then  warm  in  hope,  no  longer  pale. 
He  blush'd  adieu,  and  rambled  down  the  d^le. 

Lightly  touch'd  by  fairy  fingers, 

Hark!— the  Lyre  enchants  the  wind ; 
Fond  Alccus  listens,  lingers, 

—Lingering,  listening,  looks  behind. 
Now  the  music  mounts  on  high. 
Sweetly  swelling  through  the  sky; 
To  every  tone,  with  tender  heat. 
His  heart-strings  vibrate,  and  his  pulses  beat. 

Now  the  strains  to  silence  stealing. 

Soft  in  ecstasies  expire ; 
Oh !  with  what  romantic  feeling 
Poor  Alcseus  grasps  the  Lyre. 
Lo!  his  furious  hand  he  flings 
In  a  tempest  o'er  the  strings ; 
He  strikes  the  chords  so  quick,  so  loud, 
*T  b  Jove  that  scatters  lightning  from  a  cloud. 

«  Lyre  I O  Lvre!  my  chosen  treasure, 

Solace  of  my  bleeding  heart ; 
Lyrel  O  Lyre!  my  only  pleasure, 

We  will  never,  never  part 
Glory,  Commerce,  now  in  vain 
Tempt  me  to  the  field,  the  main  ; 
The  Muse's  sons  are  blest,  though  bom 
To  cold  neglect,  and  penury,  and  scorn. 


.  What,  though  all  the  world  neglect  me, 

Shall  my  haughty  soul  repine  ? 
And  shall  poverty  deject  me. 

While  this  hallow'd  Lyre  is  mine? 
Heaven — that  o'er  my  helpless  beul 
Many  a  wrathful  vial  shed, — 
Heaven  gave  this  Lyre, — and  thus  decreed. 
Be  thou  a  bruised,  but  not  a  hroken  reed.* 


REMONSTRANCE  TO  WINTER. 

Ah  !  why,  unfeeling  Winter,  why 

Still  flags  thy  torpid  wing? 
Fly,  melancholy  Season,  fly. 

And  yield  the  year  to  Spring. 

Spring,— the  young  harbinger  of  love, 

An  exile  in  disgrace, — 
Flits  o'er  the  scene,  like  Noah's  dove. 

Nor  finds  a  resting-place. 

When  on  the  mounuin's  asure  peak 

Alighu  her  fairy  form. 
Cold  blow  the  winds,— and  dark  and  bleak 

Around  her  rolls  the  storm. 

If  to  the  valley  she  repair 

For  shelter  and  defence. 
Thy  wrath  pursues  the  mourner  there, 

And  drives  her,  weeping,  thence. 

She  seeks  the  brook,  the  faithless  brook, 

Of  her  unmindful  grown. 
Feels  the  chill  magic  of  thy  look, 

And  lingers  into  stone. 

She  woos  her  embryo  flowers  in  vain 
To  rear  their  infant  heads  ;— 

Deaf  to  her  voice,  her  flowers  remain 
Enchanted  in  their  beis. 

In  vain  she  bids  the  trees  expand 
Their  green  luxuriant  charms  ;— 

Bare  in  the  wilderness  they  stand, 
And  stretch  thar  withering  arms- 

Her  favourite  birds,  in  feeble  notes, 

Lament  thy  long  delay ; 
And  straii)  their  little  stammering  ihroatt 

To  charm  iby  blasts  away. 

Ah,  Winter,  calm  th^  cruel  rage. 
Release  the  struggling  year ; ' 

Thy  power  is  past,  decrepit  Sage, 
Arise  and  disappear. 

The  stars  that  graced  thy  splendid  nigkt 

Are  lost  in  warmer  rays ; 
The  Sun,  rejoicing  in  his  might. 

Unrolls  celestial  days. 

Then  why,  usurping  Winter,  why 

Still  flags  thy  frosen  wing? 
Fly,  unrelenting  tyrant,  fly— 

And  yield  the  year  to  Spring. 
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Round  Love's  Elysiao  bowen 
The  fairest  prospects  rise ; 
There  bloom  the  sweetest  flowers. 
There  shine  tlie  purest  skies, 
And  joy  and  rapture  gild  awhile 
The  cloudless  heaven  of  Beauty's  smile. 

Round  Love's  deserted  bowers 

Tremendous  rocks  arise ; 
G>Id  mildews  blight  the  flowers. 
Tornadoes  rend  the  skies : 
And  Pleasure's  waning  moon  goes  down 
Amid  the  night  of  Beauty's  frown. 

Then  Youth,  ihou  fond  believer! 

The  wily  Siren  shun : 
Who  trusts  the  dear  Deceiver 
Will  surely  be  undone. 
When  Beauty  triumphs,  ah !  beware  .--r- 
Iler  smile  is  hope— her  frown  despair. 

IJNES 

WMTTElf    UNDBH  A  DRAWING  OP   TAROLY  OAK, 
CELEBRATED  BT  COWPER. 


8m  Hayley't  hlSt  and  L«uen  of  W.  Cowp«r,  Kaq. 


This  sole  survivor  of  a  race 
Of  giant  oaks,  where  once  the  wood 
Rang  with  the  batde  or  the  chase, 
In  stern  and  lonely  grandeur  stood. 

From  age  to  age,  it  slowly  spread 
Its  gradual  boughs  to  sun  and  wind  ; 
From  age  to  age,  its  noble  head    . 
As  slowly  wither'd  and  declined. 

A  thouaand  years  are  like  a  day, 
When  fled; — no  longer  known  than  seen  ; 
This  tree  was  doom'd  to  pass  away. 
And  be  as  if  it  ne'er  had  been ; — 

But  mournful  Gowper,  wandering  nigh, 
For  rest  beneath  its  shadow  came, 
When  lo!  the  voice  of  days  gone  by 
Ascended  from  its  hollow  frame. 

0  that  the  Poet  had  reveai'd 
The  words  of  those  prophetic  strains. 
Ere  Death  the  eternal  mystery  scal'd ! 
Yet  in  his  song  tlie  Oak  remains. 

And  fresh  in  undacaying  prime. 
There  may  it  live,  beyond  the  power 
Of  storm  and  earthquake,  Man  and  Time, 
Till  Nature's  conflagration-hottr. 


SONG 

WRITTBn    POR   A   SOCIETT,   WHOSE  MOTTO  WAS 
■  PRIBMDSHIP,   LOVE,    AMD  TRUTH.* 

Weer  a  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truthi  abound 

Among  a  band  of  Brothers, 
Tlie  cup  of  joy  goes  gaily  round. 

Each  shares  the  blias  of  others : 


Sweet  roses  grace  the  thorny  way 

Along  this  vale  of  sorrow ; 
The  flowers  that  shed  their  leaves  to-day 
Shall  bloom  again  to-morrow : 
How  grand  in  age,  how  fair  in  youth. 
Are  holy  •  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth  !■ 


On  halcyon  wings  our  moments  pi 

Life's  cruel  cares  beguiling ; 
Old  Time  lays  down  his  scythe  and  glass, 

In  gay  good  humour  smiling : 
With  ermine  beard  and  forelock  grey, 

His  reverend  front  adorning. 
He  looks  like  Winter  tum'd  to  May, 

Night  soften'd  into  morning. 
How  grand  in  age,  how  fair  in  youth. 
Are  holy  «  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth !» 

From  these  delightful  fountains  flow 

Ambrosial  rills  of  pleasure : 
Can  man  desire,  can  Heaven  bestow, 

A  more  resplendent  treasure  7 
Adom'd  with  gems  so  richly  bright. 

We  '11  form  a  Constellation, 
Where  every  Star,  with  modest  light. 

Shall  gild  his  proper  station. 
How  grand  in  age,  how  fair  in  youth. 
Are  holy  m  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth  !■ 


BKLIGION, 

AN    OCCASIONAL  RTMN. 

Thbough  shades  and  solitudes  profound 
The  Minting  traveller  winds  his  way; 

Bewildering  meteors  glare  around, 
And  tempt  his  wandering  feet  astray. 

Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  to  his  eye. 
The  sudden  moon's  inspiring  light. 

When  forth  she  sallies  through  the  sky, 
The  guardian  angel  of  the  night. 

Thus  mortals,  blind  and  weak,  below 
Pursue  the  phantom  Bliss,  in  vain ; 

The  world  's  a  wilderness  of  woe. 
And  life  a  pilgrimage  of  pain, — 

Till  mild  Rkugion,  from  above. 
Descends,  a  sweet  engaging  form^ 

The  messenger  of  heavenly  love. 
The  bow  of  promise  in  a  storm. 

Then  guilty  passions  wing  their  flight. 
Sorrow,  remorse,  affliction  cease ; 

Rbligion's  yoke  is  soft  and  light. 
And  all  her  patha  are  paths  of  peace 

Ambition,  pride,  revenge  depart. 
And  folly  flies  her  chastening  rod; 

She  makes  the  humble  contrite  heart 
A  temple  of  the  living  God. 

Beyond  the  narrow  vale  of  time. 
Where  bright  celestial  ages  roll, 

To  scenes  eternal,  scenes  sublime. 

She  points  the  way,  and  letMls  the  soul. 
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At  her  approach  the  Gravij  app^iin^ 
The  Gate  of  Paradise  restored ; 

Her  voice  the  watching  Cherub  hears, 
And  drops  his  double-llaining  sword. 

Baptised  with  her  renewing  fire, 
May  we  the  crown  of  glory  gain ; 

Rise  when  the  Host  of  Heaven  expire, 
And  reign  with  God,  for  ever  reign ! 


-THE  JOY  OF  GRIEF. - 

OSSIAN. 

SwiKT  the  hour  of  tribulation, 
When  the  heart  can  freely  sigh ; 

And  the  tear  of  resignation 
Twinkles  in  the  mournful  eye. 

Have  you  felt  a  kind  emotion 

Tremble  through  your  troubled  breast ; 
Soft  as  evening  o'er  the  ocean, 

When  she  charms  the  waves  to  rest  ? 

Have  you  lost  a  friend,  or  brother  T 
Heard  a  father's  parting  breatli  ? 

Gaied  upon  a  lifeless  mother, 

Till  she  scem'd  to  wake  from  death  ? 

Have  yon  felt  a  spouse  expiring 
In  your  arms,  before  your  view? 

Watch'd  the  lovely  soul  retiring 
From  her  eyes  tliat  broke  on  you? 

Did  not  grief  then  grow  romantic, 
Raving  on  remembcr'd  bliss? 

Did  you  not,  with  fervour  frantic, 
Kiss  the  lips  that  felt  no  kiss  ? 

Yes !  but,  when  you  had  resign'd  her, 
Life  and  you  were  reconciled ; 

Anna  left— she  left  behind  her, 
One,  one  dear,  one  only  child. 

But  before  the  green  moss  peeping, 
His  poor  mother's  grave  array'd, 

In  that  grave  tlie  infant  sleeping 
On  the  mother's  lap  was  laid. 

Horror  then,  your  heart  congealing, 
Chill'd  you  wilh  intense  despair  : 

Can  you  call  to  mind  tlie  feeling?.— 
No !  there  was  no  feeling  there. 

From  that  gloomy  trance  of  sorrow 
When  you  woke  to  pangs  unknown, 

How  unwelcome  was  the  morrow, 
For  it  rose  on  tou  alonb  ! 

Sunk  in  self-consuming  anguish, 
Can  the  poor  heart  always  ache  t 

No!  the  tortured  nerve  will  languish. 
Or  the  strings  of  Hfe  must  break. 

Oer  the  yielding  brow  of  Sadness 
One  faint  smile  of  comfort  stole ; 

One  soft  pang  of  tender  gladness 
Exquisitely  thrill'd  your  soul. 


While  the  wounds  of  woe  are  healing. 
While  the  heart  is  all  resign'd; 

T  is  the  solemn  feast  of  feeling, 
T  is  the  sabbath  of  the  mind. 

Pensive  memory  then  retraces 

Scenes  of  bliss  for  ever  fled, 
Lives  in  former  times  and  places. 

Holds  communion  with  the  dead. 

And  when  night's  prophetic  slumben 
Rend  the  veil  to  mortal  eyes. 

From  their  tombs  ilie  sainted  nambos 
Of  our  lost  companions  rise. 

You  have  seen  a  friend,  a  brother, 
Heard  a  dear  dead  father  speak ; 

Proved  the  fondness  of  a  mother, 
Felt  her  tears  upon  your  cheek. 

Dreams  or  love  your  grief  beguiling. 
You  have  clasp'd  a  consort's  charms^ 

And  received  your  infant  smiling 
From  his  mother's  sacred  arms. 

Trembling,  pale,  and  agonizing. 

While  you  moum'd  the  vision  gone. 

Bright  tlie  morning-star  arising 

Open'd  hcav'n,  from  whence  it  shone. 

Thither  all  your  wishes  bending. 

Rose  in  ecstasy  sublime. 
Thither  all  your  hopes  ascending 

Triumph'd  over  death  and  lime. 

Thus  afflicted,  bruised,  and  broken. 
Have  you  known  such  sweet  relief  I 

Yes,  my  friend ;  and  by  this  token. 
You  liave.felt  «  tbx  tor  or  ciixr.a 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ALEXANDRU. 


\t  Thebw,   in  Ancient  E^ypt,   waa  erartad  a  ftUi««  vf 

with  a  barp  In  hi*  band,  mhiek  ia  «aid  to  ba  •  baiM  villi  ^ 
lighlfnl  mailc  tb«  riaing  laa,  and  In  naelancboly  mam  ta  hnc 
■Murned  bia  departura.  Tbe  iatrodnctiea  af  ibh  o>l<i'«^ 
Lyra,  on  a  modern  oooasioo,  will  b«  oensaradaaan 
by  iboM  only  who  think  that  its  chorda  havo 
•nUUfttlJy. 

Hasp  of  Memnon !  sweetly  sCning 

To  the  music  of  tlie  spheres, 
While  the  Hero's  dirge  is  sang. 

Breathe  enchantment  to  our  ears. 

As  the  Sun's  descending  beams. 
Glancing  o'«r  thy  feeling  wire. 

Kindle  every  chord  that  gleams, 
Like  a  ray  of  heavenly  fire : 

Let  thy  num}>ers,  soft  and  slow. 
O'er  the  plain  with  carnage  spread, 

Soothe  the  dying,  while  tliey  tlow 
To  the  memory  of  tlie  difad. 

Bright  as  Venus,  newly  born. 
Blushing  at  her  maiden  charms; 

Fresli  from  ocean  rose  the  Mom, 
When  the  trumpet  blew  to  arms. 
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O  that  Time  had  stay  d  its  flight, 
£f«  that  Morning  left  the  main — 

Fatal  as  the  Klgvptian  night, 

When  the  cldust-born  were  slain. 

.  {^^h'd  to  madness  by  the  wind, 
-,  As  the  Red  Sea  surges  roar, 
Leave  a  gloomy  gulf  behind. 
And  devour  the  shrinking  shore ; 

Thus,  with  overwhelming  pride, 
Gallia's  brightest,  boldest  boast. 

Id  a  deep  and  dreadful  tide, 
RoU'd  upon  the  British  host. 

Dauntless  these  their  station  held, 
Tliough,  with  unextinguish'd  ire, 

Gallia's  legions,  thrice  repcll'd, 

Thrice  retum'd  through  blood  and  fire. 

Thus,  above  the  sCofms  of  time. 
Towering*  to  the  sacred  spheres. 

Stand  the  Pyramids  sublime, — 
Rocks  amid  the  Oood  of  years. 

Horw  the  veteran  Chief  drew  nigh. 
Conquest  towering  on  his  crest, 

Valour  beaming  from  his  eye. 
Pity  bleeding  in  his  breast. 

Britain  saw  him  thus  advance 
In  her  Guardian  Angel's  form; 

But  he  lower'd  on  hostile  Trance 
Like  the  Demon  of  the  Storm. 

On  the  whirlwind  of  the  war 

High  he  rode,  in  vengeance  dire; 

To  his  friends  a  leading  star. 
To  his  foes  consuming  fire. 

Then  the  mighty  pour'd  their  breath, 
Slaughter  feasted  on  the  brave : 

T  was  the  Carnival  of  Death  ; 
T  was  the  Vintage  of  the  Grave. 

Charged  with  Abercrombie's  doom, 

Lightning  wing'd  a  cruel  ball: 
'T  was  the  Herald  of  the  Tomb, 

And  the  Hero  felt  tlie  call- 
Felt — and  raised  his  >irm  on  high ; 

Victory  well  the  sign^il  knew, 
Darted  from  his  awful  eye. 

And  the  force  of  France  o'erthrew. 

But  the  horrors  of  that  fight 
Were  the  weeping  Muse  to  tell, 

Oh  't  would  cleave  the  womb  of  night. 
And  awake  the  dead  that  fell ! 

Gash'd  with  honourable  scars, 
Low  in  Glory's  lap  they  lie  i 

Though  they  fell,  ihcy  fell  like  stars, 
Streaming  splendour  through  the  sky. 

Tet  shall  Memory  mourn  that  day, 
When,  with  expectation  pale. 

Of  her  soldier  far  away 

The  poor  widow  hears  the  tale. 


In  imagination  wild. 

She  shall  wander  o'er  this  plain, 
Bave, — and  bid  her  orphan-child 

Seek  his  sire  among  the  slain. 

Gently,  from  the  western- deep, 

O  ye  evening  breezes,  rise ! 
O'er  the  Lyre  of  Memnon  sweep. 

Wake  its  spirit  with  your  sighs. 

H«rp  of  Memnon !  sweetly  strung 

To  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
While  the  Hero's  dirge  is  sung 

Breathe  enchantment  to  our  ears. 

Let  thy  numbers  soft  and  slow, 
O'er  the  plain  with  carnage  spread. 

Soothe  the  dying,  while  they  flow 

To  the  memory  of  the  dead.  « 

None  but  solemn,  tender  tones 
Tremble  from  thy  plaintive  wires : 

Hark  !  the  wounded  Warrior  groans: 
Hush  thy  warbling ! — he  expires. 

Hush  ! — while  Sorrow  wakes  and  weeps : 

O'er  his  relics  cold  and  pale 
Night  her  silent  vigil  keeps, 
.  In  a  mournful  moonlight  veil. 

Harp  of  Memnon !  from  afar, 

Ere  the  lark  salute  the  sky. 
Watch  the  rising  of  the  siar 

That  proclaims  the  morning  nigh. 

Soon  the  Sun's  ascending  rays. 

In  a  flood  of  hallow'd  tire, 
O'er  thy  kindling  chords  shall  blase, 

And  thy  magic  soul  inspire. 

Then  thy  tones  triumphant  pour. 
Let  them  pierce  the  Hero's  grave ; 

Life's  tumultuous  battle  o'er, 
O  how  sweetly  sleep  the  brave ! 

From  the  dust  their  laurels  bloom. 
High  (hey  shoot  and  flourish  free ; 

Glory's  Temple  is  the  tomb, 
Death  is  immortality. 


THE  PILLOW. 

Tax  head  that  oft  this  Pillow  press'd, 
That  aching  head,  is  gone  to  rest; 
Its  little  plrasurcs  now  no  more. 
And  all  its  mighty  sorrows  o'er, 
For  ever,  in  the  worm's  dark  bed. 
For  ever  sleeps  tliat  humble  head ! 

My  Friend  was  young,  the  world  was  new ; 
The  world  was  false,  my  friend  was  true; 
Lowly  his  lot,  his  birth  obscure. 
His  fortune  hard,  my  friend  was  poor; 
To  wisdom  he  had  no  pretence, 
A  child  of  suffering,  not  of  sense; 
For  Nature  never  did  imparl 
A  weaker  or  a  warmer  heart. 
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His  ferrent  sonl,  a  soul  of  flame, 
Consumed  its  frail  terrestrial  frame ; 
That  fire  from  Hearen  so  fiercely  bum'd, 
That  whence  it  came  it  soon  retum'd: 


And  yet,  O  Pillow  i  yet  to  me, 
Ify  gentle  Friend  suTTivesiD  diee; 
In  thee,  the  partner  of  his  bed. 
In  thee,  the  widow  of  the  dead. 

On  Helicon's  inspiring  brink, 
Ere  yet  my  Friend  had  leam'd  to  think. 
Once  as  he  pass'd  the  careless  day 
Among  the  whispering  reeds  at  play, 
The  Muse  of  Sorrow  wander'd  by; 
Her  pensite  beauty  fix'd  his  eye; 
With  sweet  astonishment  he  smiled ; 
The  Gipsy  saw — she  stole  the  child ; 
And  soft  on  her  ambrosial  breast 
Sang  the  delighted  babe  to  rest; 
Convey'd  him  to  her  inmost  groTe, 
And  loved  him  with  a  Mother's  love. 
Awaking  from  his  rosy  nap. 
And  gaily  sporting  on  her  lap. 
His  wanton  fingers  o'er  her  lyre 
Twinkled  like  electric  fire : 
Quick  and  quickeras  they  flew, 
Sweet  and  sweeter  tones  they  drew; 
Now  a  bolder  hand  he  flings. 
And  dives  among  the  deepest  strings; 
Then  forth  the  music  brake  like  thunder; 
Back  he  started,  wild  with  wonder. 
The  Muse  of  Sorrow  wept  for  joy, 
And  clasp'd  and  kiss'd  her  chosen  boy. 

Ah !  then  no  more  his  smiling  hours 
Were  spent  in  Childhood's  Eden-bowers; 
The  fall  from  Infant-innocence, 
The  fall  to  knowledge  drives  us  tlience: 
O  Knowledge !  wordiless  as  the  price, 
Bought  widi  the  loss  of  Paradise. 
As  happy  ignorance  declined, 
And  reason  rose  upon  his  mind. 
Romantic  hopes  and  fond  desires 
(Sparks  of  the  soul's  immortal  fires) 
Kindled  within  his  breast  the  rage 
To  breathe  through  erery  future  age. 
To  cinsp  the  flitting  shade  of  fame, 
To  build  an  everlasting  name, 
O'erlcap  the  narrow  vulgar  span, 
And  live  beyond  the  life  of  man. 

Then  Natuiv's  charms  his  heart  possess'd. 
And  Nature's  glory  fiU'd  his  breast: 
The  sweet  Spring-morning's  infant  rayK, 
Meridian  Summer's  youthful  blase, 
Maturer  Autumn's  evening  mild. 
And  hoary  Winter's  midnight  wild. 
Awoke  his  eye,  inspired  his  tongue; 
For  every  scene  he  loved,  he  sung. 
Rude  were  his  songs,  and  simple  truth, 
Till  Boyhood  blossom'd  into  Youth; 
Then  nobler  themes  his  fancy  fired. 
To  bolder  flights  bis  soul  aspired; 
And  as  the  new  moon's  opening  eye 
Broadens  and  brightens  through  the  sky. 
From  the  dim  streak  of  western  light 
To  the  full  orb  that  rules  the  night ; 


Thus,  gathering  loftre  in  it*  race. 

And  fining  through  unbounded  ^aoe. 

From  earth  to  heaven  bis  Geaina  soar'd. 

Time  and  eternity  explored. 

And  hail'd,  where'er  its  footsteps  trod, 

In  Nature's  temple.  Nature's  God : 

Or  pierced  the  human  breist  to  scan 

The  hidden  majesty  of  Man; 

Man's  hidden  weakness  too  descried. 

His  glory,  grandeur,  meanness,  pride  : 

Pursued  along  their  erring  course 

The  streams  of  passion  to  their  source : 

Or  in  the  mind's  creation  sou^t 

New  stars  of  fancy,  worids  of  thonghL 

— Tet  still  through  all  his  strains  would  flow 

A  lone  of  uncomplaining  woe. 

Kind  as  the  tear  in  Pity's  eye. 

Soft  as  the  slumbering  Infant's  sigh. 

So  sweetly,  exquisitely  wild, 

It  spake  the  Muse  of  Sorrow's  child. 

O  Pillow!  then,  when  light  withdrew. 
To  thee  the  fond  enthusiast  flew ; 
On  tliee,  in  pensive  mood  reclined. 
He  pour'd  his  contemplative  mind. 
Till  o'er  his  eyes  with  mild  control 
Sleep  like  a  soft  enchantment  stole, 
Gharm'd  into  life  his  airy  schemes. 
And  realized  his  waking  dreams. 

Soon  from  those  waking  dreams  he  woke. 
The  fairy  spell  of  fancy  broke; 
In  vain  be  breathed  a  soul  of  fire 
Through  every  chord  (hat  strung  his  lyre. 
No  friendly  echo  cheered  his  tongoe; 
Amidst  the  wilderness  he  sung; 
Louder  and  bolder  bards  were  crown'd. 
Whose  dissonance  his  music  drown'd : 
The  public  car,  the  public  voice. 
Despised  his  song,  denied  his  choice, 
Denied  a  name, — a  life  in  deatli. 
Denied — a  bubble  and  a  breath. 

Stript  of  his  fondest,  dearest  claim. 
And  disinherited  of  fame. 
To  thee,  O  Pillow !  thee  alone. 
He  made  his  silent  anguish  known; 
His  haughty  spirit  scorn'd  the  blow 
That  laid  hb  high  ambition  low; 
But,  ah !  his  looks  anumed  in  vain 
A  cold  ineffable  disdain, 
While  deep  he  cherish'd  in  h»  breast 
The  scorpion  that  consumed  his  rest. 

Yet  oilier  secret  griefs  had  he, 
O  Pillow !  only  told  lo  thee : 
Say,  did  not  hopeless  love  intrude 
On  his  poor  bosom's  solitude? 
Perhaps  on  thy  soft  lap  reclined. 
In  dreams  the  cruel  Fair  was  kind. 
That  more  intensely  he  might  know 
The  bitterness  of  waking  woe. 

Whate'er  those  pangs  from  nae  conoeaTd, 
To  thee  in  midnight  groans  reTeal'd, 
They  stung  remembrance  lo  deqiair ; 
■  A  wounded  Spirit  who  can  bearl» 
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Meanwhile  Diieate,  with  slow  decay, 
Houlder  d  his  feeble  frame  away ; 
And  as  his  erening  sun  declined. 
The  shadows  deepen'd  o'er  hia  mind. 
What  doubts  and  terrors  then  possew'd 
Tlie  dark  dominion  of  hit  breast ! 
How  did  delirious  fancy  dwell 
On  MAdneia,  Suicide,  and  Hell ! 
There  was  on  earth  no  Power  to  save : 
— But,  as  he  shudder'd  o'er  the  grare, 
He  saw  from  realms  of  light  descend 
Tlie.friend  of  him  who  has  no  friend, 
B  -ligion! — Her  almighty  breath 
Rebuked  the  winds  and  waves  of  death ; 
She  bade  (he  storm  of  frenzy  cease, 
And  smiled  a  calm,  and  whisper'd  peace : 
Amidst  that  calm  of  sweet  repose. 
To  Heaven  his  gentle  Spirit  rose. 


VERSES 

TO  TBI  MtMOIT  Or  TBI  I^TI  JOSIPB  BIOWHB,  OF  LO- 
TBBBSOU.I,  0!fl  OF  TBt  VBOPLI  CALLED  QUAKias,  WHO 
BAD  SUrrilBD  A  LOHO  COHrillUf  BMT  IR  THB  CASTLE  OF 
TOBK,  AND  LOaS  OF  ALL  HIS  WOILDLT  PROPEETT,  FOB 
COMSCIEMCE  SAKE. 

«  Spieit,  leave  thine  house  of  clay; 
Lingering  Dust,  resign  thy  breath ! 
Spirit,  cast  thy  chains  away; 
Dust,  be  thou  dissolved  in  death!* 

Thus  thy  Guardian  Angel  spoke, 
As  he  watch'd  thy  dying  bed ; 
As  the  bonds  of  life  he  broke. 
And  the  ransom'd  captive  fled. 

«  Prisoner,  long  detain'd  below ; 
Prisoner,  now  with  freedom  blest ; 
Welcome,  from  a  world  of  woe. 
Welcome  to  a  land  of  rest !  • 

Thus  thy  Guardian  Angel  sang, 
As  he  bore  thy  soul  on  high ; 
While  with  Hallelujahs  rang 
All  the  region  of  the  sky. 

— Te  that  mourn  a  Father^s  loss. 
Ye  that  weep  a  Friend  no  more. 
Call  to  mind  the  Christian  cross 
Which  your  Friend,  your  Father  bore. 

Grief  and  penury  and  pain 

Still  attended  on  his  way, 

And  Oppression's  scourge  and  chain. 

More  unmerciful  than  they. 

Yet  while  travelling  in  distress 
(T  was  the  eldest  curse  of  sin) 
Through  the  world's  waste  wilderness. 
He  had  paradise  within. 

And  along  that  vale  of  tears. 
Which  his  humble  footsteps  trod, 
SdU  a  shining  path  appears. 
Where  the  Mourner  walk'd  with  God. 


Till  his  Master,  fy<at^  above. 
When  the  promiand  hour  was  come, 
Sent  the  chariot  of  his  love 
To  convey  the  Wanderer  home. 

Saw  ye  not  the  wheels  of  fire. 
And  the  steeds  tliat  cleft  the  wind  ? 
Saw  ye  not  his  soul  aspire, 
When  his  mantle  dropp'd  behind  T 

Ye  who  caught  it  as  it  fell. 
Bind  that  mantle  round  your  breast; 
So  in  you  his  meekness  dwell. 
So  on  you  his  spirit  rest ! 

Yet,  rejoicing  in  his  lot. 

Still  shall  Memory  love  to  weep 

O'er  the  venerable  spot 

Where  his  dear  cold  relics  sleep. 

Grave !  the  guardian  of  his  dust. 
Grave !  the  treasury  of  the  skies, 
Every  atom  of  thy  trust 
Rests  in  hope  again  to  rise. 

Hark!  the  judgment-trumpet  calls — 
«  Soul,  rebuild  thine  house  of  clay : 
Immortality  thy  walls. 
And  Eternity  tliy  day !» 


THE  THUNDER-STORM. 

O  FOE  Evening's  brownest  shade ! 

Where  the  breezes  piny  by  stealth 
In  the  forest-cinctured  glade. 

Round  the  hermitage  of  Health : 
While  the  noon-bright  mountains  blaze 
In  the  sun's  tormenting  rays. 

O'er  the  sick  and  sultry  plains, 
Through  the  dim  delirious  air. 

Agonizing  silence  reigns. 
And  the  wanness  of  despair : 

Nature  ^nts  with  fervent  heat, 

Ahl  her  pulse  hath  ceased  to  beat. 

Now,  in  deep  and  dreadful  gloom. 
Clouds  on  clouds  portentous  spread. 

Black  as  if  the  day  of  doom 
Hung  o'er  Nature's  shrinking  head  : 

Lo!  the  lightning  breaks  from  high, 

— God  is  coming! — God  is  nigh! 

Hear  ye  not  his  chariot-wheels. 
As  the  mighty  thunder  rolls? 

Nature,  startled  Nature  reels, 
From  the  centre  to  the  poles; 

Tremble!— Ocean,  Earth,  and  Sky, 

Tremble! — God  is  passing  by! 

Darkness,  wild  with  horror,  forms 
His  mysterious  hiding-place ; 

Should  He,  from  his  ark  of  storms, 
Rend  the  veil,  and  show  his  face, 

At  the  judgment  of  hts  eye, 

All  the  universe  would  die. 
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Brighter,  broader  lightnings  flash. 
Hail  and  rain  tempestuous  fall; 

Louder,  deeper  thunders  crash, 
Desolation  threatens  all; 

Struggling  Nature  gasps  for  breath 

In  the  agony  of  death. 

God  of  Vengeance,  from  above 

While  thine  awful  bolts  are  Imrl'd, 

O  remember  thou  art  Love ! 
Spare !  O  spare  a  guilty  world  ! 

Stay  Thy  flaming  wrath  a  while, 

See  Thy  bow  of  promise  smile. 

Welcome  in  the  eastern  rioud, 

Messenger  of  Mercy  still ; 
Now,  ye  winds,  proclaim  aloud, 

•  Peare  on  Earth,  to  Man  good  will." 
Nature!  God's  repenting  Child, 
See  thy  Parent  reconciled. 

Hark!  the  nightingale,  afar, 
Sweetly  sin^^s  the  sun  to  rest. 

And  awakes  the  evening  star 
In  the  rosy-tinted  west : 

W^hile  the  moon's  enchanting  eye 

Opens  Paradise  on  high. 

Cool  and  tranquil  is  the  night. 
Nature's  sore  afflictions  cease. 

For  the  storm,  that  spent  its  might. 
Was  a  covenant  of  peace; 

Vengeance  drops  her  harmless  rod : 

Mercy  is  the  Power  or  God. 


ODE  TO  THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  BRITAIN, 

ON   THP.   PROSPECT   OF   I.NTASION. 

O  rom  the  death  of  those 
Who  for  their  country  die, 
Sink  on  her  bosoni  to  repose. 
And  triumph  where  they  lie  ! 

How  beautiful  in  death 
The  Warrior's  corpse  appears, 
Embalm'd  by  fond  Affection's  breath, 
And  bathed  in  Woman's  tears! 

Their  loveliest  native  earth 
Enshrines  the  fallen  brave ; 
In  the  dear  land  that  gave  them  birth 
They  6nd  their  tranquil  grave. 

—  But  the  wild  waves  shall  sweep 
Britannia's  foes  away. 
And  the  blue  monsters  of  the  deep 
Be  surfeited  with  prey. — 

No ! — they  have  'scaped  tlie  waves, 
'Scaped  the  sea-monsters*  maws ; 
They  come!  but  O,  shall  Gallic  Slaves 
Give  English  Freemen  laws? 

By  Alfred's  Spirit,  No! 

— Ring,  ring  the  loud  alarms  ; 

Ye  drums  awake,  ye  clarions  blow. 

Ye  heralds,  shout  •  To  arms!* 


To  arms  our  Heroes  fly ; 
And,  leading  on  their  lines, 
The  British  Banner  in  the  sky. 
The  star  of  conquest  shines. 

The  lowering  battle  forms 

Its  terrible  array; 

Like  clashing  clouds  in  mountaiA-sloms, 

That  thunder  on  their  v^y. 

The  rushing  armies  meet ; 
And  while  they  pour  their  breath. 
The  strong  earth  shudders  at  their  feet. 
The  day  grows  dim  vrith  death. 

—  Ghosts  of  the  mighty  dead  I 
Your  children's  hearts  inspire; 
And  while  they  on  your  ashes  tread. 
Rekindle  all  your  fire. 

The  dead  to  life  return ; 
Our  Fathers  spirits  rise; 

—  My  brethren,  in  your  breasts  they  ban. 
They  sparkle  in  your  eyes. 

Now  launch  upon  the  foe 
The  lightning  of  your  rage ; 
Strike,  strike  the  assailing  giants  low, 
The  Titans  of  the  age. 

They  yield, — they  break, — ihey  fly ; 
The  victory  is  won: 

Pursue!— they  faint, — they  fall, — diey  die: 
O  stay ! — the  work  is  done. 

Spirit  of  Vengeance !  rest : 
Sweet  Mercy  cries,  ■  Forbear!* 
She  clasps  the  vanquish'd  to  her  breast ; 
Thou  will  not  pierce  them  there  ? 

—  Thus  vanish  Britain's  foes 
From  her  consuming  eye ; 
But  rich  be  the  reward  of  those 
Who  conquer, — those  who  die. 

O'ershadowing  laurels  deck 

The  liring  Hero's  brows ; 

But  lovelier  wreaths  entwine  his  neck. 

His  children  and  his  spouse. 

Exulting  o'er  his  lot. 

The  dangers  he  has  braved. 

He  clasps  the  dear  ones,  hails  the  cot, 

Which  his  own  valour  saved. 

Daughters  of  Albion,  weep  : 

On  this  triumphant  plain 

Tour  fathers,  husbands,  brethren  sleep. 

For  you  and  freedom  slain. 

O  gently  close  the  eye 
That  loved  to  look  on  you ; 
O  seal  the  lip  whose  earliest  sigh. 
Whose  latest  breath  was  true : 

With  knots  of  sweetest  flowers 

Their  winding-sheet  perfume; 

And  wash  their  wounds  with  trae-love  shoveiv 

And  dress  them  for  the  tomb. 
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For  bcaatifnl  in  death 
The  warrior's  corpse  appean, 
Embalin'd  by  fond  Affection's  breath. 
And  bathed  in  woman's  learsi 

—  Give  me  the  death  of  those 
Who  for  their  country  die ; 
And  O  be  mine  like  their  repose, 
When  cold  and  low  they  lie! 

Their  loTeliest  mother  Earth 
Eoshrinen  the  fallen  brave ; 
In  her  sweet  lap  who  gave  them  birth 
They  find  their  tranquil  grave. 


THE  VIGIL  OF  ST  MAAK. 

njcTUBiciNO  from  their  evening  walk. 

On  yonder  ancient  stile, 
hi  sweet,  romantic,  tender  talk. 

Two  lovers  paused  awhile : 

Edmund,  the  monarch  of  the  dale. 

All  conscious  of  his  powers ; 
Ella,  the  lily  of  the  vale, 

The  rose  of  Auburn's  bowers. 

In  airy  Love's  delightful  bands 

He  held  her  heart  in  vain ; 
The  Nymph  denied  her  willing  hands 

To  Hymen's  awful  chain. 

•  Ah !  why,»  said  he,  •  our  bliss  delay  ? 

Mine  Ella,  why  so  cold  \ 
Those  who  but  love  from  day  to  day. 

From  day  to  day  grow  old. 

«  The  bounding  arrow  cleaves  the  sky. 

Nor  leaves  a  trace  behind ; 
And  single  lives  Pike  arrows  fly, 

— They  vanish  through  the  wind. 

« In  Wedlock's  sweet  endearing  lot 

Let  OS  improve  the  scene, 
That  some  may  be,  when  ^e  are  not, 

To  tell — that  we  have  been.* 

c  "T  is  now,!  replied  the  village  Belle, 

■  Saint  Mark's  mysterious  evej 
And  all  that  old  traditions  tell 

1  tremblingly  believe  :— 

«  How,  when  the  midnight  signal  tolls 
Along  the  church-yard  greei^if 

A  mournful  train  of  sentenced  souls 
In  winding-sheets  are  seen. 

■  The  ghosts  of  all  whom  Death  shall  doom 
Within  the  coming  year. 

In  pale  procession  walk  the  gloom, 
Amid  the  silence  drear. 

■  If  Edmund,  bold  in  conscious  might, 
By  love  severely  tried, 

Can  brave  the  terrors  of  to-nighc, 
Ella  will  be  bis  bride.* 


She  spake,— and,  like  the  Dimble  fawn. 
From  Edmund's  presence  fled : 

He  sought,  across  the  rural  ilaWBi 
The  dwelling  of  the  dead. 

That  silent,  solenm,  simple  qpot. 
The  mouldering  realm  of  peace, 

Where  hnman  passions  are  foiigot, 
Where  human  follies  cease. 

The  gliding  moon  through  heaven  serene 

Pursued  her  tranquil  way. 
And  shed  o'er  all  the  sleeping  scene 

A  soft  nocturnal  day. 

With  swelling  heart  and  eager  feet 
Young  Edmund  gained  the  church. 

And  chose  his  solitary  seat 
Within  the  dreadful  pofcb. 

Thick,  threatening  clouds  assembled  soon. 
Their  dragon  wings  displayd ; 

Eclipsed  the  slow  retiring  moon. 
And  quench'd  the  stars  in  shade. 

Amid  the  deep  abyss  of  gloom 

No  ray  of  beauty  smiled. 
Save,  glistening  ^er  some  haunted  tomb, 

The  glow-worm's  lustre  wild. 

The  rillage  watch-dogs  bay'd  around. 
The  long  grass  whistled  drear. 

The  steeple  trembled  lo  the  ground, 
Ev'n  Edmund  quftked  with  fear. 

All  on  a  sudden  died  the  blast. 

Dumb  horror  chill'd  the  air, 
While  Nature  seem'd  to  pause  aghast. 

In  uttermost  despair. 

—Twelve  times  the  midnight  herald  toU'd, 

As  oft  did  Edmund  start; 
For  every  stroke  fell  dead  and  cold 

Upon  his  fainting  heart. 

Then  glaring  through  the  ghasdy  gloom. 
Along  the  church-yard  green. 

The  destined  victims  of  the  tomb 
In  winding-sheets  were  seen. 

In  that  strange  moment  Edmund  stood. 

Sick  with  severe  surprise; 
While  creeping  horror  drank  his  blood, 

And  fix'd  his  flinty  eyes. 

He  saw  the  secrets  of  the  grave ; 

He  saw  the  face  of  Death  : 
No  pitying  power  appeared  to  save — 

He  gasp'd  away  his  breath. 

Yet  still  the  scene  his  soul  beguiled. 

And  every  spectre  cast 
A  look,  unutterably  wild. 

On  Edmund  as  they  pass'd« 

All  on  the  ground  entranced  he  lay  ; 

At  length  the  vision  broke  : 
— When,  lo ! — a  kiss,iw  cold  as  clay, 

The  slumbering  youth  awoke. 

»7 
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That  moment  through  a  riflod  cloud 

The  darting  moon  dUplay'df 
Robed  in  a  melaocboly  shroud, 

The  image  of  a  maid. 

Her  duftky  reil  aside  she  threw, 

And  show'd  a  face  most  ftiir; 
«  — My  LoTe!  my  Ella'.i*  Edmund -flew. 

And  clatp'd  the  yielding  air. 

« Ha !  who  art  thou  ?•  His  cheek  grew  pale 

A  welt-known  roice  re|ilied, 
«  Ella,  tlie  lily  of  the  vale; 

£Ua— thy  destined  bride.* 

To  win  his  neck,  her  airy  arms 

The  pallid  phantom  spread; 
Recoiling  from  her  blasted  charms. 

The  affrighted  lover  fled. 

To  shun  the  visionary  maid 

His  speed  oulstript  the  wind; 
But, — though  unseen  to  move, — the  shade 

Was  evermore  behind. 

So  Death's  unerring  arrows  glide. 

Yet  seem  suspended  still ; 
Nor  pause,  nor  shrink,  nor  turn  aside, 

But^smite,  subdue,  and  kill. 

O'er  many  a  mountain,  moor,  and  vale. 

On  that  tremendous  night. 
The  ghost  of  Ella,  wild  and  pale, 

Pursued  her  lover's  flight. 

But  when  the  dawn  began  to  gleam. 

Ere  yet  the  morning  shone. 
She  vanish'd  like  a  nightmare-dream. 

And  Edmund  stood  alone. 

Three  days,  bewilder'd  and  forlorn. 

He  sought  his  home  in  vain ; 
At  length  he  hail'd  the  hoary  thorn 

That  crown'd  his  native  plain. 

'T  was  evening  ;^all  the  air  was  balm. 

The  heavens  serenely  clear ; 
When  the  soft  music  of  a  psalm 

Came  pensive  o'er  his  ear. 

Tlien  sunk  his  heart ; — a  strange  surmise 

Made  all  his  blood  run  cold : 
He  flew, — a  funeral  met  his  eyes  : 

He  paused, — a  death-bell  toU'd. 

•  T  is  she  !  't  is  she!*— He  burst  away; 

And  bending  o'er  the  spot 
Where  all  tha^«jtnce  was  Ella  lay, 

He  all  beside  rorgot. 

A  maniac  now,  in  dtiAlb  despair. 

With  love-bewildered  mien, 
lie  wanders,  weeps,  and  watches  there, 

Among  the  hillocks  green. 

And  every  Bve^.paleSt  Mikk> 

As  village  hinds  relate,     »> 
He  walks  with  Ella  in  tl^  dark. 

And  read:i  the  tolls  of  Fate. 


HANNAH. 

At  fond  sixteen  my  roving  hcait 
Was  pierced  by  Love's  delightfnl  dart : 
Keen  transport  throbb'd  through  every  veia, 
—1  never  Mt  so  .sweet  a  pain! 

Where  circling  woods  embowei'd  the  glade, 
I  met  the  dear  romantic  maid  : 
I  stole  her  hand« — it  shrunk, — bat  oo; 
I  would  not  let  my  captive  go. 

With  all  tlie  fervency  of  youth. 
While  passion  told  the  tale  of  troth, 
I  mark'd  my  Hannah's  downcast  eye, 
T  was  kind,  but  beautifully  shy. 

Not  with  a  warmer,  purer  ray. 
The  sun,  enamoured,  woos  young  May ; 
Nor  May,  with  softer  maiden  grace. 
Turns  from  the  Sun  her  blushing  fisoe. 

But,  swifter  than  the  frighted  dove. 
Fled  the  gay  morning  of  my  love; 
Ah !  that  so  bright  a  mom,  so  soon. 
Should  vanish  in  so  daik  a  nooo. 

Tlic  angel  of  Affliction  rose. 
And  in  his  grasp  a  thousand  woes ; 
He  pour'd  his  vial  on  my  head. 
And  all  the  heaven  of  rapture  fled. 

Yet,  in  flie  glory  of  my  pride, 

I  stood, — and  all  his  wrath  defied; 

I  stood, — though  whirlwinds  shook  my  bfain, 

And  lightnings  cleft  my  soul  in  twain. 

I  shunn'd  my  nymph; — and  knew  not  why 

I  durst  not  meet  her  gentle  eye ; 

I  shunn'd  her — for  I  could  not  bear 

To  marry  her  to  my  despair. 

Yet,  sick  at  heart  with  hope  delay'd. 
Oft  the  dear  image  of  that  maid 
Glanced,  like  the  rainbow,  o'er  my  mind. 
And  promised  happiness  behind. 

The  storm  blew  o'er,  and  in  my  breast 
The  halcyon  Peace  rebuilt  her  nest : 
The  storm  blew  o'er,  and  clear  and  miU 
The  sea  of  Youth  and  Pleasure  smiled. 

T  was.on  the  merry  morn  of  May, 
To  Hannal^^^t  I  took  my  way : 
My  eager  hopl^were  on  the  wing, 
-like  swallows  sporting  in  the  Spring. 

Then  as  I  climb'd  the  mountains  o'er, 
I  lived  my-iMbing  days  once  more; 
And  foncy  akotcli'd  my  married  lot. 
My  wife,  my  children,  and  my  cot« 

I  saw  the  village  steeple  rise,— 
My  soul  sprang,  sparkling,  in  my  eyes- 
The  rural  bells  rang  sweet  and  dear, — 
My  fond  heart  listen'd  in  mine  ear. 
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1  reach'd  the  hamlet : — all  was  gay; 
I  lore  a  rustic  holiday. 
I  met  a  wedding,— «lepp*d  ande; 
It  paaa'd — my  UaoDah  was  the  bride. 

Thera  ia  a  grief  that  eanoot  feel ; 

It  lesTet  a  wound  that  will  not  heal; 

My  heart  grew  cold,-~it  felt  not  then : 
When  shall  it  cease  to  feel  again  T 


A  HELD  FLOWER. 

on  FINDIHG  OICB  IN  PtTLL  BLOOM,  ON  CHKISTMAS  DAY, 

i8o3. 

Taaai  ia  a  flower,  a  little  flower, 
With  silver  crest  and  golden  eye, 
That  welcomes  erery  changing  hour. 
And  weathers  erery  sky. 

The  prouder  beauties  of  the  field 
In  gay  but  quick  succession  shine, 
Race  after  race  their  honours  yields 
They  flourish  and  decline. 

But  this  small  flower,  to  Nature  dear. 
While  moons  and  stars  their  courses  run, 
Wreathes  the  whole  circle  of  the  year. 
Companion  of  the  sun. 

It  smiles  upon  the  lap  of  May, 
To  sultry  August  spreads  its  charms. 
Lights  pale  October  on  his  way. 
And  twines  December's  arms. 

The  purple  heath  and  golden  hroom^ 
On  moory  mountains  catch  the  gale, 
0*er  lawns  the  lily  sheds  perfume. 
The  Tiolet  in  the  vale. 

But  thb  bold  floweret  climbs  the  hill, 
Hides  in  the  forest,  haunts  the  glen, 
Plays  on  the  margin  of  the  rill, 
Peeps  round  the  fox's  den. 

Within  the  gardens  cultured  round 
It  shares  the  sweet  carnation's  bed ; 
And  blooms  on  consecrated  ground 
In  honour  of  the  dead. 

The  lambkin  crops  its  crimson  gem. 
The  wild-bee  murmurs  on  its  breast. 
The  blne>fly  bends  its  pensile  stem. 
Light  o'er  the  sky-lark's  nesi. 

•T  is  Flora's  page ;— in  every  place, 
In  every  season  fresh  and  fair. 
It  opens  with  perennial  grace. 
And  blossoms  every  where. 

On  waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plain, 
Its  humble  buds  unheeded  rise; 
The  Rose  has  but  a  summei^reign, 
The  Daisy  never  dies. 


THE  SNOW-DROP. 

Wiirrii,  retire. 

Thy  reign  is  past ; 

Hoary  Sire, 

Yield  the  sceptre  of  thy  sway, 

Sound  thy  trumpet  in  the  blast. 

And  call  thy  storms  away. 

Winter,  retire; 

Wherefore  do  thy  wheels  delay? 

Mount  the  chariot  of  thine  ire. 

And  quit  the  realms  of  day ; 

On  thy  state 

Whirlwinds  wait ; 

And  blood-shot  meiaors  lend  thee  light. 

Hence  to  dreary  arctic  regions 

Summon  thy  terrific  legions ; 

Hence  to  caves  of  northern  night 

Speed  thy  flight. 

From  halcyon  seas 

And  purer  skies, 

O  souihem  breese! 

Awake,  arise : 

Breath  of  heaven,  benignly  blow. 

Melt  the  snow ; 

Breath  of  heaven,  unchain  the  floods, 

Warm  the  wooda, 

And  make  the  mounlaina  flow. 

Auspicious  to  the  Muse's  prayer, 

The  fresliening  gale 

Embalms  the  vale. 

And  breathes  enchantment  through  the  air: 

On  its  wing 

Floats  the  Spring, 

With  glowing  eye,  and  golden  hair : 

Dark  before  her  Angel-form 

She  drives  the  Demon  of  the  storm, 

Like  Gladnesa  chasing  Care. 


Wintei^s  gloomy  night  withdrawn, 
Lo !  tlie  young  romantic  Hours 
Search  the  hill,  the  dale,  the  lawn, 
To  behold  the  Snow-drop  white 
Start  to  light. 

And  shine  in  Flora's  desert  bowers. 
Beneath  the  vernal  dawn, 
The  Morning  Star  of  Flowers. 

O  welcome  to  our  isle, 

Thou  Messenger  of  Peace ! 

At  whose  bewitching  smile      > 

The  embatded  tempests  cease : 

Emblem  of  Innocence  and  Truth, 

First-bom  of  Nature's  womb. 

When  strong  in  renovated  youth, 

She  bursts  from  Wihter's  tomb; 

Thy  parent's  eye  hath  shed 

A  precious  dew-drop  on  thine  head, 

Frail  as  a  mothers  tear 

Upon  her  infant's  face, 

When  ardent  hope  to  tender  fear. 

And  anxious  love,  gives  place. 

But,  lo  I  the  dew-drop  flitt  away. 

The  sun  salutes  thee  with  a  ray 
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Warm  as  a  mother'a  km 
Upon  her  infant's  cheek, 
When  the  heart  bounds  with  bK«, 
And  joy  that  cannot  speak. 

When  I  meet  thee  by  the  way. 

Like  a  pretty  sportive  child. 

On  the  winter^wasted  wild, 

With  thy  darling  breeie  at  play. 

Opening  to  tlie  radiiint  sky 

All  the  sweetness  of  thine  eye ; 

—Or  bright  with  sunbeams,  fresh  with  showers, 

O  thou  Fairy-Queen  of  flowers !  > 

Watch  thee  o'er  the  plain  advance 

At  the  head  of  Flora's  dance ; 

Simple  Snow-drop,  then  in  thee 

All  thy  sister^train  I  see : 

Every  brilliant  bud  that  blows; 

From  the  blue-bell  to  the  rose ; 

All  the  beauties  that  appear 

On  the  bosom  of  the  Year, 

All  that  wreathe  the  locks  of  Spring, 

Summer's  ardent  breath  perfume, 

Or  on  the  lap  of  Autumn  bloom, 

— All  to  thee  their  tribute  bring. 

Exhale  their  incense  at  thy  shrine, 

— Their  hues,  their  odours,  all  are  tliine. 

For  while  thy  humble  form  I  view. 

The  Muse's  keen  prophetic  sight 

Brings  fair  Futurity  to  light, 

And  Fancy's  magic  makes  the  vision  true. 

— There  is  a  Winter  in  my  soul. 

The  winter  of  despair; 

O  when  shall  Spring  its  rage  control? 

When  shall  the  Snow-drop  blossom  there? 

Cold  gleams  of  comfort  sometimes  dact 

A  dawn  of  glory  on  my  hearty 

But  quickly  pass  away: 

Thus  Northern-lights  the  gloom  adorn. 

And  give  the  promise  of  a  morn 

That  never  turns  to  day! 

~^But,  hark !  methinks  I  hear 

A  small  still  whisper  in  mine  ear; 

•  Rash  youth,  repent: 

Afflictions,  from  above. 

Are  angels  sent 

On  embassies  of  love. 

A  fiery  legion  at  thy  birth 

Of  chastening  woes  were  given, 

To  pluck  the  flowers  of  hope  from  eartli. 

And  plant  tliem  high 

O'er  yonder  sky, 

Transform'd  to  stars,— and  fix'd  in  heaven.* 


THE  OCEAN. 

WRITTEN  AT  SCARBOROUGH,  IN  THE  SUMMER  OP  l8o5. 

All  hail  to  the  ruins,*  the  rocks  and  the  shores! 

Tliou  wide-rolling  Ocean,  all  hail ! 

Now  brilliant  with  sunbeams,  and  dimpled  witli  oars, 

Now  dark  with  the  fresh-blowing  gale, 

Whilo  soft  o'er  thy  bosom  the  cloud-shadows  sail, 

'  Scarboroufh  Cwtla. 


And  the  silver-wing'd  aea-fbwl  on  higb> 
Like  meteors  be^angie  the  sky. 
Or  dive  in  the  gulf,  or  triumphantly  rids^ 
Like  foam  on  the  snq^es,  the  swans  of  the  tUe^ 

From  the  tumult  and  smoke  of  the  oity  set  free, 

With  eager  and  awful  delight. 

From  the  crest  of  the  mountain  I  gaie  apaa  thee; 

I  gaze, — and  am  changed  at  the  sight; 

For  mine  eye  is  illumined,  my  Genius  takes  flight, 

My  soul,  like  the  sun,  with  a  glance 

Embraces  the  boundless  expanse. 

And  moves  on  thy  waters,  wherever  they  roll,  | 

From  the  day-darting  tone  to  the  nigfai-sbadov'd  pok.  ; 

My  spirit  descends  where  the  day-spring  n  bom, 

Where  the  bill6ws  are  rubies  on  fire, 

And  the  breezes  that  rock  the  light  cEsdle  of  mon      i 

Are  sweet  as  the  Phoenix's  pyre:  ' 

O  regions  of  beauty,  of  love,  and  desire! 

O  gardens  of  Eden !  in  vain 

Placed  far  on  the  fathomless  main. 

Where  Nature  with  Innocence  dwelt  in  heryondi, 

When  pure  was  her  heart,  and  unbrokeQ  her  troik 

But  now  the  fair  rivers  of  Paradise  wind 
Through  countries  and  kingdoms  o'erthrawn; 
Where  the  giant  of  Tyranny  crushes  mankmd, 
Where  he  reigns, — and  will  soon  reign  aloae; 
For  wide  and  more  wide,  o'er  the  son-bciuniBg  noe, 
He  stretches  his  hundred-fold  arms. 
Despoiling,  destroying  its  charms; 
Beneath  his  broad  footstep  the  Ganges  is  dq. 
And  the  mountains  recoil  from  the  flash  of  his  ^ 

Thus  the  pestilent  Upas,  the  Demon  of  trees, 

Its  boughs  o'er  the  wilderness  spreads. 

And  with  livid  contagion  polluting  the  breeie, 

Its  mildewing  influence  sheds; 

Tlie  birds  on  the  wing,  and  the  flowers  is 

Are  slain  by  its  venomous  breath. 

That  darkens  the  noonday  with  death. 

And  pale  ghosts  of  travellers  wander  around, 

While  their  mouldering  okeletons  whiten  the  gnasd. 

Ah !  why  hath  Jehovah,  in  forming  the  world, 

With  the  waters  divided  the  land. 

His  ramparts  of  rocks  round  the  continent  hurl d, 

And  cradled  die  Deep  in  his  hand. 

If  man  may  transgress  his  eternal  commsod, 

And  leap  o'er  the  bounds  of  his  birth, 

To  ravage  the  uttermost  earth, 

And  violate  nations  and  realms  that  shonld  be 

Distinct  as  the  billows,  yet  one  as  the  see? 

There  are,  gloomy  Ocean,  a  brotheiless  dan, 

Who  traverse  thy  banishing  waves. 

The  poor  disinherited  outcasts  of  man, 

Whom  Avarice  coins  into  slaves.  • 

From  the  homes  of  their  kindred,  dieir  MWw« 

graves. 
Love,  friendship,  and  conjugal  hiiis. 
They  are  dragged  on  the  hoary  abyss; 
The  shark  hears  Uieic  shrieks,  and  ascendias  «^'? 
Demands  of  the  spoiler  his  share  of  the  p(V7> 
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TbcD  joy  to  the  tempest  that  whelms  them  beneath. 

And  makes  their  destmetioii  its  sport; 

Bat  woe  to  tbe  winds  that  propitiously  breathe. 

And  waft  them  in  safety  to  port. 

Where  the  vultures  and  rampires  of  Mammon  resort; 

Where  Europe  exultingiy  drains 

Tbe  iifo-blood  from  Africa's  Teins; 

Where  man  rules  o'er  man  with  a  merciless  K>d, 

And  spurns  at  his  footstool  the  imafe  of  God. 

The  hoar  is  approaching, — a  terrible  hour ! 
And  Vengeance  is  bending  her  bow ; 
Already  the  clouds  of  the  hurricane  loor, 
And  the  rock-rending  whirlwinds  blow : 
Back  rolls  the  huge  Ocean,  Hell  opens  below : 
The  floods  return  headlong,— they  sweep 
The  slave-cultured  lands  to  the  deep. 
In  a  moment  entomb'd  in  the  horrible  Toid^ 
-By  their  Maker  Himself  in  his  anger  destroy'd. 

Stall  this  be  the  fate  of  the  cane-planted  isles, 

More  loTely  than  clouds  in  the  west. 

When  the  sun  o'er  the  ocean  descending  in  smiles, 

Sinks  softly  and  sweetly  to  rest? 

— No! — Father  of  mercy!  befriend  the  opprest; 

At  the  Toioe  of  thy  Gospel  of  peace 

May  tbe  sorrows  of  Africa  cease ; 

And  slave  and  bis  master  devoutly  unite 

To  walk  in  thy  freedom,  and  dwell  in  thy  light!' 

As  homeward  my  wmry-wing^d  Fancy  extends 

Her  star-lighted  course  through  the  skies. 

High  over  tbe  mighty  Atlantic  ascends, 

And  turns  upon  Europe  her  eyes : 

Ah,  me  T  what  new  prospects,  new  horrors  arise? 

I  see  tbe  war-tempested  flood 

Ail  foaming,  and  panting  with  blood ; 

The  panic-«truck  Ocean  in  agony  roars, 

Bebottnds  from  the  b^le,  and  fUes  to  his  shores. 

For  Britannia  is  wielding  the  trident  to-day, 

Consuming  her  foes  in  her  ire, 

And  hurling  her  thunder  with  absolute  sway 

From  her  wave-ruling  chariots  of  fire : 

—She  triumphs; — tbe  winds  and  the  waters  conspire, 

To  spread  her  invincible  name ; 

— The  universe  rings  with  her  fame ; 

— But  the  cries  of  the  fatherless  mix  with  her  praise, 

And  the  tesus  of  tbe  widow  are  shed  on  her  bays. 

O  Britain !  dear  Britain!  the  hind  of  my  birth ; 
O  Isle,  most  enchantingly  fair  ! 
Thou  Pearl  of  the  Ocean  !  thou  Gem  of  the  Earth  ! 
O  my  Mother !  my  Mother !  beware ; 
For  wealth  is  a  phantom,  and  empire  a  snare: 
O  let  not  thy  birth-right  be  sold 
For  reprobate  glory  and  gold : 
Thy  disunt  dominions  like  wild  graftings  shoot, 
They  weigh  down  thy  trunk, — they  will  tear  up  thy 
root : — 

The  root  of  thine  Oak,  O  my  country !  that  stands 

Rock-planted,  and  flourishing  free  ; 

Its  branches  are  stretchd  o'er  the  uttermost  lands, 

And  its  shadow  eclipses  the  sea  : 

The  blood  of  our  ancestors  nourish'd  the  tree; 

*  Alladlof  to  tke  g lorlou  laooMi  of  tbe  MonrtaB  MIulosariM 
among  ibo  NagroM  ia  tho  Wott  ladiet. 


From  their  tombs,  from  their  ashes  it  sprung; 
Its  boughs  with  their  trophies  are  hung  : 
Their  spirit  dwells  in  it  :-^and,  hark !  for  it  spoke ; 
The  voice  of  our  fathers  ascends  from  their  Oak. 

•  Te  Britons,  who  dwell  where  we  conquer'd  of  old, 

Who  inherit  our  battle-field  graves ; 

Though  poor  were  your  fsthers, — gigantic  and  bold. 

We  were  not,  we  could  not  be,  slaves; 

But  firm  as  our  rocks,  and  as  free  as  our  waves, 

The  spears  of  the  Romans  we  broke, 

We  never  stoop'd  under  their  yoke  ; 

In  tbe  diipwreck  of  nations  we  stood  up  alone, — 

The  worlSl' was  great  Csesar^s — but  Britain  our  own. 

«  For  ages  and  ages,  with  barbarous  foes. 

The  Saxon,  Norwegian,  and  Gaul, 

We  wrestled,  were  foil'd,  were  cast  down,  but  we  rose 

With  new  vigour,  new  life  from  each  fall : 

By  all  we  were  conquer'd — Wi  conquke'd  tbim  all. 

— The  cruel,  the  cannibal  mind, 

We  softened,  subdued,  and  refined ; 

Bears,  wolves,  and  sea-monster,  they  rush'd  from  their 

den; 
We  taught  them,  we  tamed  them,  we  turn'd  them  to 

men. 

«  Lof  e  led  the  wild  hordes  in  his  flower-woven  bands. 

The  tenderest,  strongest  of  chains : 

Love  married  our  hearts,  he  united  our  hands, 

And  mingled  the  blood  in  our  veins; 

One  race  we  became: — on  the  mountains  and  plains, 

Where  the  wounds  of  our  country  were  closed, 

The  Ark  of  Religion  reposed. 

The  unquenchable  Altar  of  Liberty  blazed. 

And  the  Temple  of  Jrutice  in  Mercy  was  raised. 

«  Ark,  Altar,  and  Temple,  we  left  with  our  breath  I 

To  our  children,  a  sacred  bequest; 

O  guard  them,  O  keep  them,  in  life  and  in  death ! 

So  the  shades  of  your  Withers  shall  rest, 

And  your  spirits  with  ours.be  in  Paradise  blest: 

— Let  Ambition,  the  sin  of  the  brave. 

And  Avarice,  the  soul  of  a  slave, 

No  longer  seduce  your  affections  to  roam 

From  Liberty,  Justice,  Religion,  at  bomi.* 


THE  COMMON  LOT. 

Onci  in  the  flight  of  ages  past. 
There  lived  a  man  :— and  wbo  was  bi? 
—Mortal  I  bowe'er  thy  lot  be  cast, 
That  Man  resembled  Thee. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth. 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown : 
His  name  has  perisb'd  from  the  earth, 
This  truth  survives  alone : — 

That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear. 
Alternate  triumph'd  in  his  breast: 
His  bliss  and  woe, — a  smile,  a  tear ! 
— Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb» 
The  changing  spirits'  rise  and  fall ; 
We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him. 
For  these  are  felt  by  all. 
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He  suffer'd, — but  bis  paogs  are  o'er ; 
Eojoyed, — but  hit  delights  are  fled ; 
Had  friends^ — his  friends  are  now  no  more ; 
And  foes, — bis  foes  are  dead. 

He  loTed, — but  whom  he  loved,  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb  : 
O  die  was  fair — but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen ; 
Encounter'd  all  that  troubles  thee ; 
He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been ; 
He  is— what  thou  shalt  be. 


The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 
Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light, 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw, 
Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race, 
Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began. 
Of  HIM  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this, — Thiei  livid  k  mar  ! 


THE  HARP  OF  SORROW. 

I  oivi  my  Harp  to  Sorrow's  hand, 
And  she  has  ruled  the  chords  so  long, 

They  will  not  speak  at  my  command; — 
They  warble  only  to  her  song. 

Of  dear,  departed  hours. 

Too  fondly  loved  to  last. 
The  dew,  the  breath,  the  bloom  of  flowers, 

Snapt  in  their  freshness  by  the  blast: 

Of  long,  long  years  of  future  care. 
Till  lingering  Nature  yields  her  breath. 

And  endless  ages  of  despair. 
Beyond  the  judgment-day  of  death : — 

The  weeping  Minstrel  sings,  ^ 

And,  while  her  numbers  flow, 
My  spirit  trembles  with  the  strings, 

Responsive  to  the  notes  of  woe. 

Would  gladness  move  a  sprightlier  strain, 
And  wake  this  wild  Harp's  clearest  tones, 

The  chords,  impatient  to  complain, 
Are  dumb,  or  only  utter  moans. 

And  yet,  to  soothe  the  mind 

With  luxury  of  grief, 
The  soul  to  suffering  all  resign'd 

In  sorrow's  music  feels  relief. 

Thus  o'er  the  light  .£o1ian  lyre 

The  winds  of  dark  November  stray, 

Touch  ihc  quick  nerve  of  every  wire, 
And  on  its  magic  pulses  play ; — 


Till  all  the  air  around 

Mysterious  murmurs  fill, 
A  fUrange  bewildering  dream  of  aoand. 

Most  heavenly  sweet, — ^yet  monmfnl  sdU. 

O!  snatch  the  Harp  from  Sorrow's  hand, 
Hope!  who  hast  been  a  stranger  loqg; 

O !  strike  it  with  sublime  comm,aDd, 
And  be  the  Poet* s  life  thy  song. 

Of  vanish'd  troubles  sing, 

Of  fears  for  ever  fled. 
Of  flowers  that  hear  the  voice  of  Spring, 

And  burst  and  blossom  from  the  dead; — 

Of  home,  contentment,  health,  repose. 
Serene  delights,  while  years  increase; 

And  weary  life's  triumphant  close 
In  some  calm  sunset  hour  of  peace ; — 

Of  bliss  that  reigns  above. 

Celestial  May  of  Youth, 
Unchanging  as  Jehovah's  love. 

And  everlasting  as  his  truth : 

Sing,  heavenly  Hope!— and  dait  thine  hand 
O'er  my  frail  Harp,  untuned  so  long ; 

That  Harp  shall  breathe,  at  thy  command. 
Immortal  sweetness  through  thy  aoi^. 

Ah  1  then,  this  gloom  control, 

And  at  thy  voice  shall  start 
A  new  creation  in  my  soul, 

A  native  Eden  in  my  heart. 

POPfTS  WILLOW. 


Venet  writtwi  for  aa  Dra,  Made  oat  of  the  Tmk  at  Ac  1 
Willow,  inporlad  firam  tba  East,  aad  plantaJ  Ky  Po|>e 
gronndi  ai  TwichaabaM,  whera  It  Bottriaked  Maa;  « 
falllaf  iato  decay.  It  wat  lately  cat  dowa. 


la 


Eai  Popi  resign'd  his  tuneful  breath. 
And  made  the  turf  his  pillow. 

The  minstrel  hung  his  harp  in  deastii 
Upon  the  drooping  Willow ; 

That  W*illow  from  Euphrates'  strand. 

Had  ^rung  beneath  his  training  hand. 

Long  as  revolving  seasons  flew. 
From  youth  to  age  it  flourish'd; 

By  vernal  winds  and  starlight  dew. 
By  showers  and  sunbeams  nourisb'd ; 

And  while  in  dust  the  Poet  slept. 

The  Willow  o'er  his  ashes  wept. 

Old  Time  beheld  its  silvery  head 
With  graceful  grandeur  towering. 

Its  pensile  boughs  profusely  spread. 
The  breezy  lawn  embowering. 

Till  arch'd  around,  there  seem'd  to  shoot 

A  grove  of  scions  from  one  root. 

Thither,  at  summer  noon,  he  viewed 

The  lovely  Nine  retreating. 
Beneath  its  twilight  solitude 

With  songs  their  Poet  greeting. 
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Whote  spirit  in  the  Willow  spoke, 
like  Jove's  from  dark  Dodooa's  oak. 

By  harresl  moonlight  there  he  spied 

The  fairy  bands  advancing; 
Bright  Ariel's  troop,  on  Tbames's  side, 

Around  the  WQlow  dancing ; 
Gay  sylphs  among  the  foliage  pla/d, 
And  glow-worms  glitter  d  in  the  shade. 

One  mom,  while  Time  thns  mark*d  the  tree 

In  beauly  green  and  glorious, 
■  The  hand,*  he  cried,  «  that  planted  thee 

O'er  mine  was  oft  Tictorious ; 
Be  vengeance  now  my  calm  employ, — 
One  work  of  Pors's  I  wM  destroy.* 

He  spake,  and  struck  a  silent  blow 
With  that  dread  arm  whose  motion 

Lays  cedan,  thrones,  and  temples  low. 
And  wields  o'er  land  and  ocean 

The  onremitting  axe  of  doom. 

That  fells  the  forest  of  the  tomb. 

Deep  to  the  Willow's  root  it  went. 

And  cleft  the  core  asunder. 
Like  sudden  secret  lightning,  sent 

Without  recording  thunder : 
— From  that  sad  moment,  slow  away 
Began  the  Willow  to  decay. 

In  rain  did  Spring  those  bowers  restore. 
Where  loves  and  graces  revell'd, 

Antunm's  wild  gales  the  branches  tore, 
The  thin  grey  leaves  dishevell'd. 

And  every  wasting  Winter  found 

The  Willow  nearer  to  the  ground. 

Hoary,  and  weak,  and  bent  with  age, 

At  length  the  axe  assail'd  it : 
Itbow'd  before  the  woodman's  rage, 

— The  swans  cf  Thames  bewail'd  it 
With  softer  tones,  with  sweeter  breath, 
Than  ever  charm'd  the  ear  of  death. 

O  Pon!  hadst  thou,  whose  lyre  so  long 
The  wondering  world  enchanted, 

Amidst  thy  pirad-se  of  song 
This  Weeping  Willow  planted ; 

Among  thy  loftiest  laurels  seen. 

In  deathless  verse  for  ever  green— 

Thy  chosen  Tree  had  stood  sublime. 

The  storm  of  ages  braving, 
Triumphant  o'er  the  wrecks  of  Time 

lis  verdant  banner  waving. 
While  regal  pyramids  decay'd. 
And  empires  perish'd  in  its  shade. 

An  humbler  lot,  O  Tree !  was  iliinc, 
— Gone  down  in  all  thy  glory ; 

The  sweet  the  mournful  task  he  mine, 
To  sing  thy  simple  story  ; 

Though  verse  like  mine  in  vain  would  raise 

The  fame  of  thy  departed  days. 


Yet,  fallen  WiUow!  if  to  me 
Such  power  of  song  were  given. 

My  lips  should  breathe  a  soul  tlirougli  thee. 
And  call  down  fire  from  heaven. 

To  kindle  in  this  hallow'd  Urn 

A  flame  that  would  for  ever  bum. 


A  WALK  IN  SPRING. 

I  WAHDxa'D  in  a  lonely  glade. 
Where,  issuing  from  the  forest  shade, 

A  little  mountain  stream 
Along  the  winding  valley  play'd. 

Beneath  the  morning  beam. 

Light  o'er  the  woods  of  dark  brown  oak 
The  west-wind  wreathed  the  hovering  smoke. 

From  collage  roofs  conceal'd, 
Below  a  rock  abruptly  broke, 

In  rosy  light  reveal'd. 

'T  was  in  the  infancy  of  May, — 
The  uplands  glow'd  in  green  array, 

While  from  the  ranging  eye. 
The  lessening  landscape  stretch'd  away, 

To  meet  the  bending  sky. 

'T  is  sweet  in  solitude  to  hear 
The  earliest  music  of  the  year, 

The  Blackbird's  loud  wild  note, 
Or,  from  the  wintry  thicket  drear, 

The  Thrush's  stammering  throat. 

In  rastic  solitude  't  is  sweet 

The  earliest  flowers  of  Spring  to  greet, «- 

The  violet  from  its  tomb. 
The  strawberry,  creeping  at  our  feet. 

The  Borrers  simple  bloom. 

Wherefore  I  love  the  walks  of  Spring, — 
While  still  I  hear  new  warblers  sing, 

Fresh-opening  bells  I  see  ; 
Joy  flits  on  every  roving  wing, 

Hope  buds  on  every  tree. 

That  mora  I  look'd  and  Itsten'd  long. 
Some  cheering  sight,  some  woodland  song. 

As  yet  unheard,  unseen. 
To  welcome,  with  remembrance  strong 

Of  days  that  once  had  been ; — 

When  gathering  flowers,  an  eager  child, 
I  ran  abroad  with  rapture  wild  ; 

Or,  on  more  curious  quest, 
Peep'd  breathless  through  the  copse,  and  smiled, 

To  see  the  linnet's  nesL 

Already  had  I  watch'd  the  flight 

Of  swallows  darting  through  the  light. 

And  mock'd  the  cuckoo's  call ; 
Already  view'd,  o'er  meadows  bright, 

The  evening  rainbow  fall. 

Now  in  my  walk,  with  sweet  surprise, 
I  saw  the  first  Spring  cowslip  rise. 

The  plant  whose  pensile  flowers 
Bend  to  the  earth  tlieir  beauteous  eyes. 

In  sunshine  as  in  showers. 
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Looe  on  a  moMy  bank  it  i^rew. 
Where  lichens,  puq>le,  white,  and  blue, 

Among  the  rerdure  crept ; 
Its  ycUow  ringlets,  dropping  dew» 

The  breeies  lightly  swept. 

A  bee  had  nestled  on  its  blooms, 

He  shook  abroad  their  rich  perfumes. 

Then  fled  in  airy  rings ; 
His  place  a  butterfly  assumes. 

Glancing  his  glorious  wings. 

0,  welcome,  as  a  friend !  I  cried, 

A  friend  through  many  a  season  tried. 

Nor  ever  sought  in  Tain, 
When  May,  with  Flora  at  her  side, 

b  dancing  on  the  plain. 

Sure  as  the  Pleiades  adorn 
The  glittering  coronet  of  mom, 

In  calm  delicious  hours. 
Beneath  their  beams  thy  buds  are  bom, 

'Midst  loTe-awakening  showers. 

Scatter'd  by  Nature's  graceful  hand. 
In  briary  glens,  o'er  pasture-land, 

Thy  fairy  tribes  we  meet ; 
Gay  in  the  milk-maid's  path  they  stand, 

They  kiss  her  tripping  feet. 

From  winter's  farm-yard  bondage  freed, 
The  cattle  bounding  o'er  the  mead, 

Where  green  the  herbage  grows. 
Among  thy  fragrant  blossoms  feed. 

Upon  thy  tufts  repose. 

Tossing  his  forelock  o'er  his  mane. 
The  foal,  at  rest  upon  the  plain. 

Sports  with  thy  flexile  stalk, 
But  stoops  his  little  neck  in  vain. 

To  crop  it  in  his  walk. 

Where  thick  thy  primrose  blossoms  play. 
Lovely  and  innocent  as  they, 

O'er  coppice  lawns  and  dells. 
In  bands  the  rural  children  stray. 

To  pluck  thy  neclar'd  bells; 

Whose  simple  sweets,  with  curious  skill, 
The  frugal  cottage-dames  distil. 

Nor  envy  France  the  vine, 
While  many  a  festal  cup  they  fill 

With  Britain's  homely  wine. 

Unchanging  still  from  year  to  year. 
Like  stars  returning  in  their  sphere, 

With  undiminish'd  rays, 
Thy  vernal  constellations  cheer 

The  dawn  of  lengthening  days. 

Perhaps  from  Nature's  earliest  May, 
Imperishable  'midst  decay. 

Thy  self-renewing  race 
Have  breathed  their  balmy  lives  away 

In  this  neglected  place. 

And  O,  till  Nature's  final  doom. 
Here  unmolested  may  they  bloom, 

From  scythe  and  plough  secure, 
This  bank  their  cradle  and  their  tomb. 

While  eartli  and  skies  endure ! 


Tet,  lowly  Cowslip,  while  in  thes 
An  old  unalter'd  friend  I  see. 

Fresh  in  perennial  prime. 
From  Spring  to  Spring  behold  in  edc 

The  woes  and  waste  of  Time. 

This  fading  eye  and  withering  mien 
Tell  what  a  sufferer  I  have  been. 

Since  more  and  more  estranged, 
From  hope  to  hope,  from  scene  to  scene. 

Through  Folly's  wilds  I  ranged. 

Then  fields  and  woods  I  proudly  spora'd; 
From  Nature's  maiden  love  I  tnm'd, 

And  woo'd  the  enchantress  Art; 
Yet  while  for  her  my  fancy  bum'd 

Cold  was  my  wretched  heart,— 

Till,  distanced  in  Ambition's  race. 
Weary  of  Pleasure's  joyless  chace, 

My  peace  untimely  slain, 
Sick  of  the  world, — I  tura'd  my  he* 

To  fields  and  ^oods  again. 

*T  was  Spring ; — my  former  haantS'I  fbood, 
My  favourite  flowers  adom'd  the  groood, 

Hy  darling  minstrels  play  d; 
The  mountains  were  with  sunset  crown'd, 

The  valleys  dun  with  shade: 

With  lorn  delight  the  scene  I  vtew'd, 
Past  joys  and  sorrows  were  renew'd ; 

My  infant  hopes  and  fears 
Look'd  lovely,  through  the  solitude 
Of  retrospective  years. 

And  still,  in  Memory's  twilight  Unnxt, 
The  spirits  of  departed  hours, 

With  mellowing  tints,  ponrtray 
The  blossoms  of  life's  vernal  flowers 

For  ever  fsirn  away. 

Till  youth's  delirious  dream  is  o'er, 
Sanguine  with  hope,  we  look  before, 

The  future  good  to  find ; 
In  age,  when  error  charms  no  mofe, 

For  bliss  we  look  behind. 


A  DEED  OF  DARKNESS. 


Tb«  bodT  of  tke  MiuliNury,  Joha  SmiA  (who  aMI  F^<|  i 

Dencrara),  wm  ordered  to  b«  buried  tecreilT  *'  *^ 
perum,  noc  eroii  fait  widow,  was  allowed  M  feU**  *^'*]^ 
Mrs  Smith,  kowever,  and  ber  friead  Mn  Ellioct,  •""•^J^J 
a  free  Ne^ro,  carryinf  a  laBteta,  repaired  bcfcHfc"«^**||^ 
wh<tre  a  grare  had  beeo  dug,  and  ikere  the;  ■waiw'  '"  "^ 
meat,  whidi  took  phue  aoeordia^j.    Hi*  MMteHj'*  f^j^g  I 
■nlliBf  the  ooBdeaaatioB,  b  said  le  hare  arrited  m'*    • 
the  anforiBBate  JfiMJoiiar/'c  doatb,  froa  the  i^f"*^  j"^ 
■eul,  in  a  tropical  diaate,  aad  aader  (he  rfov  puM  ■■  J*"  | 
Totanta  aabdy,  prevloaelj  ailictiBf  Ida. 


GoMs  down  in  thy  profoundest  gioom, 
Without  one  vagrant  fire-fly's  ligbl, 

Beneath  thine  ebdn  arch  entomb 

Earth,  from  the  gase  of  heaven,  0  5^( 

A  deed  of  darkness  must  be  done, 

Put  out  the  moon,  hold  back  the  sun. 
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Are  these  the  criminab,  that  flee 
like  deeper  shadows  throngh  the  shade! 

A  flickeriiig  lamp,  from  tree  to  tree. 
Betrays  dbeir  path  along  the  glade. 

Led  by  a  Negro; — now  they  stand, 

TWo  tremhUof  wonea,  hand  m  hand* 

A  gniTe,  an  open  graTe,  appears; 

O'er  this  in  agony  they  bend, 
Wet  the  fresh  tnrf  with  bitter  tears; 

Sighs  following  sighs  their  bosoms  rend: 
These  are  not  murderers ! — these  have  known 
Grief  more  bereaTing  than  their  own. 

Oft  through  the  gfa>om  their  straining  eyes 
Look  forth,  for  what  they  fear  to  meet : 

It  comes;  they  catch  a  glimpse;  it  flies: 
Qaick-glancing  lights,  slow-trampling  feet. 

Amidst  the  cane-crops, — seen,  heard,  golle, — 

Retnm,— and  in  dead-march  move  on. 

A  stem  procession  I — ^gleaming  anna. 

And  spectral  countenances  dart. 
By  the  red  torch-flame,  wild  alarms, 

And  withering  pangs  throngh  either  heart; 
A  corpse  amidst  the  group  is  borne, 
A  prisoner's  corpse,  who  died  last  mom. 

Not  by  the  slame-lord's  justice  slain. 
Who  doom'd  him  to  a  traitoi's  death ; 

While  royal  mercy  sped  in  Tain 
O^er  land  and  sea  to  save  bis  breath : 

No ;  the  frail  life  that  warm'd  this  clay, 

Man  coold  not  gire  nor  take  away. 

His  vengeance  and  his  grace,  alike, 

Were  impotent  to  spare  or  kill ; 
—He  may  not  lift  the  sword  to  strike, 

Nor  tnm  its  edge  aside,  at  will : 
Here,  by  one  soTereigo  act  and  deed, 
God  canoell'd  all  that  man  decreed. 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust. 

That  corpse  b  to  the  gniTC  consigned ; 
The  scene  departs : — this  buried  trust. 

The  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  shall  find. 
When  things  which  Time  and  Death  have  seal'd 
Shall  be  in  flaming  fire  rereal'd. 

The  fire  shall  try  Thee,  then,  like  gold, 
Prisoner  of  hope! — await  the  test ; 

And  O,  when  truth  alone  is  told. 
Be  thy  clear  innocence  confcss'd ! 

The  fire  shall  try  thy  foes ; — may  tliey 

Find  mercy  in  that  dreadful  day. 


THE  SWISS  COWHERD'S  SONG, 

IR  A  FORBIGN  LANU. 


Imltttaii  trom  iba  Frraek. 


0,  Willi  shaU  I  Tint  the  land  of  my  birth, 
The  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
When  shall  I  those  scenes  of  affection  explore. 

Our  forests,  our  fountains. 

Our  hamlets,  our  mountains. 
With  the  pride  of  our  mountains,  the  maid  I  adore  ? 


O,  when  shall  I  dante  on  the  daisy-white  mead. 
In  the  ahade  of  an  elm,  to  the  soimd  of  the  reed  ? 

When  shall  I  return  to  that  lowly  retreat. 
Where  all  my  fond  objects  of  tenderness  meet,— • 
The  lamba  and  the  heifers  that  follow  my  call. 

My  father,  my  mother, 

My  sister,  my  brother. 
And  dear  Isabella,  the  joy  of  them  all  ? 
O,  when  shall  I  visit  tbe  land  of  my  birth! 
— T  it  the  loveliest  Und  on  the  face  of  the  aaith. 

THE  OAK. 


lallsMd  fraa  i^  Ittllaa  of  Mettstulo. 


Ite  tall  Oak,  towering  to  the  skies, 
The  fury  of  the  wind  defies, 
From  age  to  age,  in  virtue  strotog. 
Inured  to  stand,  and  suffer  wrongs 

Overwhelmed  at  length  upon  the  plain. 
It  puts  forth  wings,  and  sweeps  the  main ; 
The  self-eame  foe  undaunted  braves. 
And  fights  the  wind  upon  tbe  waves. 


THE  DIAL. 


This  shadow  on  the  Dial's  face. 

That  steals  from  day  to  day, 
With  slow,  unseen,  unceasing  pace. 

Moments,  and  months,  and  years  away ; 
This  shadow,  which,  in  every  clime, 

Since  light  and  motion  first  began. 
Hath  held  its  course  sublime — 

What  is  it?— Mortal  Han! 
It  is  the  scythe  of  Time : 
—A  shadow  only  to  the  eye ; 

Tet,  in  its  calm  career, 
It  levels  all  beneath  the  sky ; 

And  still,  through  each  succeeding  year) 
Right  onward,  with  resistless  power, 
Its  stroke  shall  darken  every  hour, 
Till  Nature's  race  be  run, 
And  Time's  last  shadow  shall  eclipse  the  sun. 

Nor  only  o'er  the  Dial's  face. 

This  silent  phantom,  day  by  day. 
With  slow,  unseen,  unceasing  pace, 

Steals  moments,  months,  and  years  away; 
From  hoary  rock  and  aged  tree. 

From  proud  Palmyra's  mouldering  walls. 
From  Teneriffe,  towering  o'er  the  sea. 

From  every  blade  of  grass  it  falls. 
For  still,  where'er  a  shadow  sweeps. 

The  scythe  of  Time  destroys. 
And  man  at  every  footstep  weeps 

O'er  evanescent  joys; 
Like  flow'rets  glittering  with  tlie  dews  of  mom. 
Fair  for  a  moment,  then  for  ever  shorn. 
—Ah !  soon,  beneath  the  inevitable  blow, 
I  too  shall  lie  in  dust  and  darkness  low. 

Then  Time,  the  Conqueror,  will  suspend 
His  scythe,  a  trophy,  o'er  my  tomb, 

Whose  moving  shadow  shall  portend 
Each  frail  beholder's  doom. 
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O'er  the  wide  earth's  illumined  spocc, 

Though  'nine's  triumphant  flight  be  shows. 

The  truest  index  on  its  face 

Poinis  from  the  church-yard  stone. 

THE  ROSES. 


Addr«M«l  to  B  Wriami  on  Um  Blrtk  of  his  fiwt  ChlU. 


Two  Roses  on  one  slender  spray, 

In  sweet  communion  grew, 
Together  hail'd  tlie  morning  ray, 

And  drank  the  erening  dew ; 
While  sweetly  wreath'd  in  mossy  green, 
There  sprang  a  little  bud  between. 

Through  clouds  and  sunshine,  storms  and  showers. 

They  open'd  into  bloom, 
Mingling  their  foliage  and  their  flowers, 

Their  beauty  and  perfume; 
While  fbster'd  on  its  rising  stem, 
Tlie  bud  became  a  purple  gem. 

Rut  soon  their  summer  splendour  pass'd. 

They  faded  in  the  wind. 
Yet  were  tliese  roses  to  the  last 

The  loveliest  of  their  kind, 
Whose  crimson  leaves,  in  fiftlling  round, 
Adorn'd  and  sanctified  tlie  ground. 

When  thus  were  all  their  honours  shorn. 

The  bud  unfolding  rose, 
And  blush'd  and  brighteu'd,  as  the  morn 

From  dawn  to  sunrise  glows. 
Till  o'er  each  parent's  drooping  head. 
The  daughter's  crowning  glory  spread. 

My  Friends'!  in  youth's  rotnantic  prime, 

The  golden  age  of  man. 
Like  these  twin  Roses  spend  your  lime, 

— Life's  little,  less'niog  span  ; 
Then  be  your  breasts  as  free  from  cares, 
Your  hours  as  innocent  as  theirs. 

And  in  the  infant  bud  that  blows 

In  your  encircling  arms, 
Mark  the  dear  promise  of  a  rose. 

The  pledge  of  future  charms, 
That  o'er  yoar  withering  hours  shall  shine. 
Fair,  and  more  fair,  as  you  declioa  ;•— 

Till,  planted  in  that  re^m  of  rest. 

Where  Roses  never  die, 
Amidst  the  gardens  of  the  blest, 

Reneath  a  stormless  sky, 
You  flower  afresh,  like  Aaron's  rod, 
That  blossom'd  at  the  sight  of  God. 


TO  AGNES. 


Reply  totoHO  Linsi,  boeiiiaisff.  •  Am»i.  OTiois!  tby  floctlnc 

oo«rte.» 


TiMB  will  not  check  his  eager  flight, 
Though  gentle  Agnes  scold, 

For  't  is  the  Sage's  dear  delight 
To  make  young  Ladies  old. 


Then  listen,  Agnes,  firiwdship 
Seise  fast  his  forelock  grey. 

And  pluck  from  his  careering 
A  feather  every  day. 


Adono'd  with  these,  defy  hit  nge. 
And  bid  him  plough  your  face. 

For  every  furrow  of  old  age 
Shall  be  a  line  of  grace. 

Start  not;  old  age  is  vtrtne's  prime; 

Host  loTcly  she  appears. 
Clad  in  the  spoils  of  vanqnish'd  Time, 

Down  in  the  vale  of  yean. 

Beyond  that  vale,  in  1>oundles8  bloom. 
The  eternal  mountains  rise ; 

Tirtue  descends  not  to  the  tomb. 
Her  rest  is  in  the  skies. 


AN  EPITAPH. 

AnT  fhou  a  maB  of  honest  nkonld. 
With  fervent  heart,  and  soul  sineeie? 

A  husband,  father,  friend?— Behold, 
Thy  brother  alitmbers  hereu 

The  sun  tliat  wakes  yon  violet's  blooa. 
Once  cheer'd  his  eye,  now  dark  in  deafh, 

The  wind  that  vranders  o'er  his  lomk 
Was  ooee  his  vital  breath. 

The  roving  wind  shall  paas  away. 
The  warming  sun  forsake  the  sky ; 

Thy  brother,  in  thai  dreadful  day. 
Shall  live  and  never  die. 

THE  OLD  HAN'S  SONG. 

SoACL  Man  of  frail  fruition  boast? 

Shall  life  be  counted  dear. 
Oft  but  a  moment,  and,  at  moat, 

A  momentary  year  ? 

There  was  a  time, — that  time  is  past, — 
When,  youth !  I  bloom'd  like  thee! 

A  time  will  come, — 't  is  coming  fisst. 
When  thou  shall  fade  like  me : — 

Like  me  through  varying  seasons  range. 
And  past  enjoyments  mourn ; — 

The  fairest,  sweetest  spring  shall  change 
To  vrinter  in  its  turn. 

In  infancy,  my  vernal  prime. 

When  life  itself  was  new. 
Amusement  pluck'd  the  wings  of  time, 

Yet  swifter  still  he  flew. 

Summer  my  yontli  succeeded  soon, 

Uy  sun  ascended  high. 
And  pleasure  held  the  reins  till  noon, 

But  grief  drove  down  the  sky. 

Like  autumn,  rich  in  ripening  com. 

Came  manhood's  sober  rrign ; 
BIy  harvest-moon  scarce  fill'd  her  horn, 

When  she  began  to  wane. 
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Clo«e  fbUow'd  a^,  infirm  old  a^c, 

Tlie  winter  of  my  year; 
When  shall  I  fall  before  his  ra|;«» 

To  rice  beyond  the  q»here7 

I  long  to  cast  the  chttoa  away. 
That  hold  ny  loiil  a  slaTo, 

To  burst  iliese  daogeon  walls- of  clay, 
Enfranchised  froa»  the  grave. 

Life  Ilea  in  embryo, — nerer  frae 
Till  Nature  yiekU  her  breath ; 

Till  Time  becomes  Eternity, 
And  Man  is  bom  in  Death. 


THE  GLOW-WOBM. 


Mal«  of  ikls  inwet  Is  Mid  to  b«  •  fly,  wkich  tlie  fMMie  cater- 
pillar atcracu  ia  Aa  B%ht  by  tka  lastra  oF  ber  iraia. 


When  Erening  closes  Nature's  eye, 
The  Glojr-wonn  lights  her  little  spark, 

To  captivate  her  favourite  fly, 

And  tempt  the  rover  through  the  dark. 

Conducted  by  a  sweeter  star 

Than  all  that  deck  tlie  fields  abore, 

He  fondly  hastens  from  afor, 
To  soothe  her  solitude  with  love. 

Thus  in  this  wilderness  of  tears. 

Amidst  the  world's  perplexing  gloom, 

Hie  transient  torch  of  Hymen  cheers 
The  pilgrim  journeying  to  the  tomb. 

Unhappy  he  whose  hopeless  eye 
Turns  to  the  light  of  love  in  vain ; 

Whose  cynosure  is  in  the  sky. 
He  on  the  dark  and  lonely  main. 


BOLEHILL  TREES. 


A  coaspicaoBi  plaatatioa,  encompaMiae  a  school-hoaie  aad  play- 
Sroaad,  oa  a  bloak  emineooe,  at  Barlow,  lo  Derbytbire ;  oa  tb« 
oae  hand  hdag  th«  higk  aoort,  oa  the  ocher,  OTcrlookiag  a 
ricfaJy-caltivaicd,  wall-^oodod.  Bad  ■aascalaoai  aaantry,  aear 
the  Miat  of  a  feailoaaB  wbara  tba  writar  hat  tpaac  aaay  bappy 
boara. 

Now  peace  to  his  aslies  who  planted  yon  trees 

That  welcome  my  wandering  eye ! 
In  lofty  loiuriance  they  wave  with  the  breete, 

And  resemble  a  grove  in  the  sky; 
On  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  uncultured  and  bleak. 

They  flourish  in  grandeur  sublime, 
Adorning  its  bald  and  majestical  peak, 

Like  the  lock  on  the  forehead  of  Time. 

A  land-mark  they  rise ;— to  the  stranger  forlorn, 

.\11  night  on  the  wild  heath  delay'd, 
T  is  rapture  to  spy  the  young  beauties  of  mom 

llnveiling  behind  their  dark  shade : 
Tiie  homeward-bound  bnsbandman  joys  to  behold, 

On  the  line  of  the  grey  evening  scene. 
Their  branches  yet  gleaming  with  purple  and  goUl, 

And  the  sunset  expiring  between. 


The  maidens  that  gather  the  firuits  of  the  moor,  • 

While  weary  and  fainting  they  roam, 
Through  the  blue  dazsling  distance  of  noon-light  explore 

The  trees  that  remind  them  of  home : 
The  children  that  range  in  the  valley  suspend 

Their  sports,  and  ia  ecstasy  gaae. 
When  they  see  the  broad  moon  from  (he  SQmmit  aKend, 

And  their  school-house  and  grove  in  a  biases 

O  !  sweet  to  my  soul  is  that  beautiful  grove. 

Awakening  remembrance  most  dear  ;— 
When  lonely  in  anguish  and  exile  1  rove. 

Wherever  its  glories  appear. 
It  gladdens  my  spirit,  it  soothes  from  afar 

With  tranquil  and  lender  delight, 
It  shines  through  my  heart,  like  a  hope-beaming  siar 

Alone  in  the  desert  of  night. 

It  tells  me  of  moments  jof  innocent  bliss, 

For  ever  and  ever  gone  o'er; 
Like  the  light  of  a  smile,  like  the  balm  of  a  kiss, 

They  were,— but  they  will  be  ao  more. 
Yet  wherefore  of  pleasures  deported  complain, 

That  leave  such  endearment  behind  I 
Though  the  sun  of  their  sweetness  be  sunk  in  the  main, 

Their  twilight  still  rests  on  the  mind. 

Then  peace  to  his  aslies  who  planted  (heie  trees! 

Supreme  o'er  the  landscape  they  rise, 
With  simple  and  lovely  magnificence  please 

All  bosoms,  and  ravish  all  eyes; 
Nor  marble,  nor  brass,  could  emblaion  his  Hme 

Like  his  own  sylvan  trophies,  that  Wave 
In  graceful  memorial,  and  whisper  his  naaie. 

And  scatter  their  leaves  on  his  grave. 

Ah !  thns,  when  I  sleep  ill  the  desolate  tomb, 

Hay  the  laurels  I  planted  endure. 
On  the  mountain  of  high  immortality  bloom, 

'Midst  lightning  and  tempest  secure ! 
Then  ages  unborn  shall  their  verdure  admire, 

And  nations  sit  under  their  shade. 
While  my  spirit,  in  secret,  shall  move  o'er  my  lyre, 

Aloft  in  their  branches  display'd. 

Hence,  dream  of  vain  glory! — tlie  light  drop  of  dew 

That  glows  in  the  violet's  eye. 
In  the  splendour  of  morn,  to  a  fugitive  view, 

Hay  rival  a  star  of  the  sky. 
But  the  violet  is  pluck'd,  and  the  dew-drop  is  flown, 

The  star  unextinguish'd  shall  shine : 
Then  mine  be  the  laurels  of  virtue  alone, 

And  the  glories  of  Paradise  mine. 

THE  MOLE-HILL. 

Till  me,  thou  dust  beneath  my  feet. 

Thou  dust  that  once  hadst  breath ! 
Tell  rae  how  many  mortals  meet 

In  this  small  hill  of  death  r 

The  mole  that  scoops  with  carious  toil 

Her  subterranean  bed, 
Thinks  not  she  ploughs  a  human  soil, 

And  mines  among  the  dead. 

.  •  Bilberrlet,  clutter-berrlo*,  and  craaa-lrarria*. 
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But,  Oh  !  where'er  she  turns  the  ground 

My  kindred  earth  I  see ; 
Once,  crery  atom  of  this  mound 

Lived,  breathed,  and  felt,  like  me. 

Like  mo,  than  elder-bom  of  clay 

Enjoyed  the  cheerful  light. 
Bore  tho  brief  burthen  of  a  day. 

And  went  to  rest  at  night. 

Far  in  the  r^ona  of  the  mont 

The  rising  sun  surreya 
Palmyra's  palaces  forlorn 

Empurpled  with  his  raya 

The  spirits  of  the  desert  dwelt 
Where  eastern  grandeur  shone. 

And  Tultures  scream,  hyenas  yell 
Round  Beauty's  mouldering  throne. 

There  the  pale  pilgrim^  as  he  stands. 

Sees,  from  the  broken  wall. 
The  shadow  tottering  on  the  sands» 

Ere  the  loose  fragment  Ml. 

Destruction  joys,  amid  those  scenes, 

To  watch  the  sport  of  Fate, 
Wbtle  Time  between  the  pillars  leans, 

And  bows  dieok  with  hia  weight. 

But  towers  and  temples  crush'd  by  Time, 

Stupendous  wrecks !  appear 
To  me  less  mournfully  sublime 

Than  the  poor  Mole-hiU  here. 

Through  all  this  hillock's  crumbling  mould 
Once  the  warm  life-blood  ran ; 

-^Here  thine  original  behold. 
And  here  thy  ruins,  Man ! 

Hethinks  thii  dust  yet  heaTCS  with  breath ; 

Ten  thousand  pulses  beat : 
Tell  me,— in  this  smalt  hill  of  death. 

Bow  many  mortals  meett 

By  wafdng  winds  and  flooding  rains, 

From  ocean,  earth,  and  sky, 
Golleeted  here,  the  frail  remains 

Of  ahunbering  millions  lie. 

What  scene  of  terror  and  auMUU 
Breaks  through  the- twilight  gloom.? 

What  hand.  iuTbible  di^lays 
The  secrett  of  the  tomb? 


All  ages  and  all  nations  rise, 
And  erery  grain  of  earth 

Beneath  my  feet,  before  mine  eyes, 
h  startled  into  birth. 


Like  gliding  mistt  the  shadowy  fori 
Through  the  deep  valley  spread. 

And  like  descending  douds  in  storms 
Lower  round  the  mountain's  hendt 


O'er  the  wide  champaign  while  tbey 
Their  footsteps  yield  no  sound. 

Nor  shake  from  the  light  trembling 
A  daw-drop  to  the  groiukk 


Among  the  undistinguish'd  hosta 

My  wondering  eyes  explore 
Awful,  sublime,  terrific  ghosts. 

Heroes  and  kings  of  yore : — 

Tyrants,  the  comets  of  their  kind. 
Whose  withering  influence  ran 

Through  all  the  promise  of  the  mhid. 
And  smote  and  mildew d  man:— 

Sages,  the  Pleiades  ef  earth, 
Whoae  genial  aspects  miled. 

And  flowen  and  fruitage  sprang  to  birth 
O^er  all  the  human  wild. 

Yon  ^oomy  ruffian,  gash'd  and  gored. 

Was  he,  whoae  fatal  skill 
First  beat  the  ploughshare  to  a  sword. 

And  taught  the  art  to  kilt. 

Behind  him  skulks  a  shade,  beicit 
Of  fbndly-worshipp'd  fame ; 

He  built  the  Pyramids,  but  lefit 
No  stone  to  tell  his  name. 

Who  is  the  chief,  with  risage  dark 
As  tempests  when  tbey  roar  T 

— The  first  who  push'd  his  daring  bark 
Beyond  the  timid  shore. 


Through  storms  of  death  and  seas  of  graves 

He  steer'd  with  steadfast  eye ; 
His  path  was  on  the  desert  waves. 

His  compaia  in  the  sky. 

The  3pouth  who  lifts  his  graceful  band. 

Struck  the  unshapen  block. 
And  beauty  leap'd,  at  his  command, 

A  Venus  from  the  rock. 

Trembling  vrith  ecstasy  of  ihooght. 

Behold  the  Grecian  maid. 
Whom  love's  enchanting  impulse  tangfat 

To  trace  a  slumberer's  shade. 

Sweet  are  the  theftt  of  love ; — she  stole 

His  image  while  he  lay. 
Kindled  the  shadow  to  a  soul. 

And  breathed  that  soul  throngb  clay. 

Ton  listening  nymph,  who  looks  bdiind 

With  countenance  of  fire. 
Heard  midnight  music  in  the  wind, — 

And  framed  the  iEolian  lyre. 

All  hail ! — The  Sire  of  Song  appears 

The  Muse's  eldest-bom ; 
The  sky-lark  in  the  davm  of  jtmn, 

The  poet  of  the  mom. 

He  from  the  depth  of  cavem'd  woods, 

That  echoed  to  his  voice. 
Bade  mopntains,  valleys,  vrinds,  and  floods, 

And  earth  and  heaven  rqoice. 

Though  charm'd  to  meflrnfss  vrhile  he  sang. 
The  wild  beasts  round  him  ran : 

ras  the  triumph  of  his  tongue^—* 
It  tamed  the  heart  of  nun. 
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Dim  throof  b  the  mist  of  twilight  timet 

The  ghott  of  Gynn  walks ; 
Behind  him,  red  with  gloriotu  crioiM^ 

The  ton  of  AmmoD  alallu. 

RelentleM  Huioibal,  in  pride 
Of  sworn,  fix'd  hatred,  lowers ; 

Cesar,— 't  is  Brutus  at  his  side,— 
Ib  peerless  grandeur  towers. 

With  moonlight  softneis  Helen's  charms 

DissolTe  the  spectred  gloom. 
The  leading  star  of  Greece  in  arms, 

Portending  llion's  doom. 

Bnc  Homer; — see  the  bard  arise! 

And  hark!  he  strikes  the  lyre; 
The  Dardan  warriors  lift  their  eyes, 

The  AigiTC  Chiefii  respire. 

And  while  his  mnsic  rolls  along. 
The  towers  of  Troy  sublime, . 

Baiaed  by  the  magic  breath  of  song. 
Mock  the  destroyer.  Time. 

For  siiU  around  the  eternal  walls 

The  storms  of  battle  rage; 
And  Hector  eonqa«r«.  Hector  fella, 

Bewept  in  erery  age. 

Genius  of  Homer !  were  it  mine 

To  crack  thy  fiery  car, 
And  in  thy  sunset  coune  to  shine 

A  radiant  evening  star,— 

What  theme,  what  laurel  might  the  Huse 

Reclaim  from  agea  fled  7 
What  realm-restoring  hero  chuse 

To  sumBaon  from  the  dead  I 

Yonder  his  shadow  flits  away: 
— Thou  shall  not  thus  depart; 

Stay,  thou  transcendent  spirit,  stay. 
And  fell  me  who  thou  art! 

T  is  Alfred !— In  the  roUs  of  Fame, 

And  on  a  midnight  page, 
Biases  his  broad  refulgent  name. 

The  watch-light  of  his  age. 

A  Danish  winter,  from  the  north, 

HowPd  o'er  the  British  wild, 
But  Alfred,  like  the  spring,  brake  forth, 

And  all  the  desert  smiled. 

Back  lo  the  deep  he  roll'd  the  wates. 

By  mad  invasion  burl'd; 
His  voice  was  liberty  to  slaves. 

Defiance  to  the  world.  • 

And  still  that  voice  o'er  land  and  sea 

Shall  Albion's  foes  appal ; 
The  race  of  Alfred  will  be  free  ;— 

Hear  it,  and  tremble^  Gaul ! 

But  lo !  the  phantoms  fade  in  flight. 
Like  fears  that  cross  the  mind. 

Like  meteors  gleaming  through  the  night, 
Like  thsmden  on  the  wind. 


The  vision  of  the  tomb  is  past ; 

Beyond  it  who  can  tell 
In  what  mysterious  region  cast 

Immortal  spirits  dwell  T 

I  know  not,  but  I  soon  shall  know. 
When  life's  sore  conflicts  cease. 

When  this  desponding  heart  lies  low. 
And  I  shall  rest  in  peace. 

For  see,  on  Death's  bewildering  wave, 

The  rainbow  Hope  arise, 
A  bridge  of  glory  o'er  the  grave. 

That  bends  beyond  the  skies. 

• 

From  earth  to  heaven  it  swells  and  shines. 

The  pledge  of  bliss  to  Man  ; 
Time  with  Eternity  combines. 

And  grasps  them  in  a  span. 


THE  CAST-AWAT  SHIP. 


Th«  tabjoeto  of  lb*  two  feUowlag  poeoit  war*  rag fMiad  by  ib«  Iom 
of  tbe  Bleabaim.  ooaaandad  by  Sir  Tboaw  Trowbridge,  wbidi 
wu  •eparatad  fron  ibo  toimIi  ander  iu  cooToy,  during  •  tiorai 
In  tbo  Indian  Ocean.— Tba  Adnirar*  ton  afterwards  made  a 

▼oyaga,  wltboai  laeoeM,  ia  Mercb  of  bU  Ibtber Trowbridge 

waa  one  of  NeUen't  oapcniaa  at  the  Battle  of  tbe  Nil*,   bat  bla 
•bip  aafertaaately  raa  a-groand  aa  be  wat  baaria^  dowa  oa  ibe 


A  TEssiL  sail'd  from  Albion's  shore, 

To  utmost  India  bound. 
Its  crest  a  hero's  pendant  bore. 

With  broad  sea-laurels  crown'd 
In  many  a  fierce  and  noble  fight. 
Though  foil'd  on  that  Egyptian  night 

When  Gallia's  host  was  drown'd, 
And  Nelson,  o'er  his  country's  fbes^ 
Like  the  destroying  angel  rose. 

A  gay  and  gallant  company. 

With  shouts  diat  rend  the  air. 
For  warrior-wreaths  upon  the  sea, 

Their  joyful  brows  prepare : 
But  many  a  maiden's  sigh  was  sent. 
And  many  a  mother's  blessing  went. 

And  many  a  father's  prayer. 
With  that  exulting  ship  to  sea. 
With  that  undaunted  company. 

The  deep  that,  like  a  cradled  child, 

In  breathing  slumber  lay. 
More  warmly  blush'd,'more  sweetly  smiled, 

As  rose  tlie  kindling  day: 
Through  ocean's  mirror,  dark  and  clear, 
Reflected  clouds  and  skies  appear 

In  morning's  rich  array; 
The  land  is  lost,  the  waters  glow, 
T  is  heaven  above,  aMund,  below. 

M^estic  o'er  the  sparkling  tide, 

See  the  tall  venel  sail. 
With  swelling  wings  in  shadowy  pride, 

A  swan  before  the  gale; 
Deep-laden  merchants  rode  behind  : 
—But,  fearful  of  the  fickle  wind, 

Britannia's  cheek  grew  pale. 
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When,  lessening  through  the  flood  of  Ilghfv 
Their  leader  ranish'd  from  her  sight. 

Oft  bad  she  hail'd  its  trophied  pro#, 

Victorious  from  the  war, 
And  banner'd  masts  that  would  not  bow. 

Though  riven  with  many  a  scar ; 
Oft  had  her  oaks  their  tribute  brought. 
To  rib  its  flanks,  with  thunder  fraught ; 

But  late  her  evil  star 
Ilad  cursed  it  on  its  homeward  way, 
— ■  The  spoiler  shalU^ecome  the  prey.» 

Thus  wam'd,  Britannia's  anxious  heart 

Throbb'd  with  prophetic  woe. 
When  she  beheld  that  sliip  depart, 

A  fair  ill-omen'd  show ! 
So  views  the  mother,  through  her  tears, 
The  daughter  of  her  hopes  and  fears. 

When  hectic  beauties  glow 
On  the  frail  cheek,  where  sweetly  bk>om 
Tlie  roses  of  an  early  tomb. 

No  fears  the  brave  adventurers  knew, 

Peril  and  death  they  spurn'd : 
Like  full-fledged  eagles  forth  they  flew^ 

Jove's  birds,  that  proudly  bum'd. 
In  battle-hurricanes  to  wield 
His  lightnings  on  the  billowy  field ; 

And  many  a  look  they  tum'd 
O'er  the  blue  waste  of  waves,  to  ^y 
A  Gallic  ensign  in  the  sky. 

But  not  to  crush  the  vaunting  foe. 

In  combat  on  the  main. 
Nor  perish  by  a  glorious  blow, 

In  mortal  triumph  slaio, 
Was  their  unutterable  fate : 
— That  story  would  the  Muse  rekitc. 

The  song  might  rise  in  vain  ; 
In  ocean's  deepest,  darkest  bed. 
The  secret  slumbers  with  the  dead. 

On  India's  long-expecting  strand 
Their  sails  were  never  furl'd — 
Never  on  known  or  Friendly  land 

By  stornu  their  keel  was  hurPd  ; 
Their  native  soil  no  more  they  trod, 
They  rest  l)enealh  no  hallow'd  sod ; 

Throughout  the  living  world 
This  sole  memorial  of  their  lot 
Remains, — they  were,  and  they  are  not^ 

The  spirit  of  the  Gape  *  pursued 

Their  long  and  toilsome  way ; 
At  length,  in  ocean-solitude. 

He  sprang  upon  his  prey : 
'  Havoc!'  the  shipwreck-demon  cried. 
Loosed  all  his  tempests  on  the  tide. 

Gave  all  his  lightnings  play; 
The  abyss  recoil'd  before  the  blast. 
Firm  stood  the  seamen  till  the  last. 


*  Tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  formerl  j  called  the  Cape  of  Storm*. 
See  CAHOBJia'  Luslad,  Book  V. 


Like  shoodng  stars,  athwart  the  gloom 
The  merchantHiafls  were  aped ; 

Yet  oft,  before  its  midnight  doom, 
They  mark'd  die  high  mast-Jiead 

Of  that  devoted  vessel,  tost 

By  winds  and  floods,  now  seen,  now  lost ; 
While  every  gun-fire  spread 

A  dimmer  flash,  a  fainter  roar : 

—At  length  they  saw,  they  heard  no  more. 

There  are  to  whom  that  ship  was  dear. 

For  love  and  kindred's  sake; 
When  these  the  voice  of  Rumour  hear, 

Their  inmost  heart  shall  quake. 
Shall  doubt,  and  fear,  and  wish,  and  grieve. 
Believe,  and  long  to  unbclieve. 

But  never  cease  to  ache ; 
Still  doom'd,  in  sad  suspense,  to  bear 
The  Hope  that  keeps  alive  Despair. 


THE  SEQUEL. 

ill  sought  his  sire  from  riiore  to  shore. 
He  sought  him  day  by  day ; 

The  prow  he  tnick'd  was  seen  bo  more, 
Breasting  the  ocean^ray: 

Tet,  as  the  winds  his  voyage  sped, 

He  sail'd  above  his  father's  head, 
Unconscious  where  it  lay. 

Deep,  deep  beneath  the  rolling  mam ; 

—He  sought  his  sire;  he  sought  in  vain. 

Son  of  the  brave!  no  looger  ir^ep ; 

Still  with  affection  true. 
Along  the  wild  disastrous  deep, 

Thy  fathers  course  pursue; 
Full  in  his  wake  of  glory  steer, 
His  spirit  prompts  thy  bold  career,^ 

His  compass  guides  thee  through  ; 
So,  while  thy  thunders  awe  the  sea, 
Britain  shall  find  thy  sire  in  thee. 


M.    S. 


To  tbe  Honory  of  ■  A  Fenate  wliom  Bleknets  bad  reeaadled  to  the 
Note*  of  Sorrow.-  who  corratpoadad  with  the  Aaihor  aader  tki* 
•if.natare,  on  tbe  flrtt  pablicatloa  of  bit  Poeait,  ia  iSo6.  b«t 
died  MOB  after ;  wbaa  ber  real  ammm  aod  aorlu  war*  dUdoaad  to 
him  by  one  of  her  •urTiriog  frienda. 


Mr  Song  of  Sorrow  reach'd  her  ear ; 
She  raised  her  languid  head  to  hear. 
And,  smilinj  in  the  arms  of  Death, 
Consoled  me  with  her  latest  breath. 

What  is  the  Poet's  highest  aim, 
His  richest  heritage  of  fame! 
—To  track  the  warrior's  fiery  road, 
With  havoc,  spoil,  destruction  strow'd. 
While  nations  bleed  along  tlie  plains, 
Dragg'd  at  his  chariot-wheels  in  chains  ? 
—With  fawning  hand  to  woo  the  lyre, 
Profanely  steal  celestial  fire. 
And  bid  an  idol's  altar  blaxe 
With  incense  of  onhallow'd  praise? 
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— With  syren  straim,  CirccaD  art. 
To  wio  the  ear,  beguile  the  heart. 
Wake  the  wild  paMiona  iato  rage, 
And  please  and  proetitate  the  age? 

No ! — to  the  generous  Bard  belong 
DiTiner  themes  and  purer  song : 
— To  hail  Religion  from  above, 
Descending  in  the  form  of  Love, 
And  pointing  through  a  world  of  strife 
The  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life : 
— ^To  pour  the  balm  of  heavenly  rest 
Through  Sorrow's  agonizing  breast  j 
With  Pity's  tender  arms  embrace 
The  orphans  of  a  kindred  race ; 
And  in  one  zone  of  concord  bind 
The  lawless  spoilers  of  mankind : 
— *To  sing  in  numbers  boldly  free 
The  wars  and  woes  of  liberty; 
The  glory  of  her  triumphs  tell, 
Her  nobler  suffering  when  she  fell,  > 
Girt  with  the  phalanx  of  the  brave, 
Or  widow'd  on  the  patriot's  grave, 
Which  tyrants  tremble  to  pass  by, 
Ev'n  on  the  car  of  Victory. 

These  are  the  Bard's  sublimest  views, 
The  angel-visions  of  the  Huse, 
That  o'er  his  morning  slumbers  shine ; 
These  are  his  themes, — and  these  were  mine 
But  pale  Despondency,  that  stole 
The  light  of  gladness  from  my  soul. 
While  youth  and  folly  blindfold  ran 
The  giddy  circle  up  to  Man, 
Breathed  a  dark  spirit  through  my  lyre, 
Dimm'd  tlie  noon-radiance  of  my  fire, 
And  cast  a  mournful  evening  hue 
O'er  every  scene  my  fancy  drew. 
Then  though  the  proud  despised  my  stnin. 
It  flow'd  not  from  my  heart  in  vain; 
The  lay  of  freedom,  fervour,  truth, 
Vas  dear  to  nndissembling  youth. 
From  manly  breasts  drew  generous  sighs, 
And  Virtue's  tears  from  Beauty's  eye^ 

My  Song  of  Sorrow  reach'd  Un  ear, 
She  raised  her  languid  head  to  hear, 
And,  smiling  in  the  arms  of  Death, 
She  bless'd  me  with  her  latest  breath. 

A  secret  hand  to  me  convey'd 
The  thoughts  of  Uiat  inspiring  Maid ; 
They  came  like  voices  on  the  wind. 
Beard  in  the  stillness  of  the  mind. 
When  round  the  Poet's  twilight  walk 
Aerial  beings  seem  to  talk. 
Not  the  twin-stars  of  Leda  shine 
With  vernal  influence  more  benign, 
Nor  sweeter,  in  the  sylvan  vale, 
Sings  the  lone-warbling  nightingale, 
Than  through  my  shades  her  lustre  broke, 
Than  to  my  grie^  her  spirit  spoke. 

My  fancy  form'd  her  young  and  fair, 
Pure  as  her  sister-lilies  were, 

>  PId  tbI  d'ogal  vlttM-is  «•  b«l  Miffrire. 
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Adom'd  with  meekest  maiden  grace. 
With  every  charm  of  soul  and  face 
That  Virtue's  awful  eye  approves^ 
And  fond  Affection  dearly  lovet : 
Heaven  in  Iter  open  aspect  seen. 
Her  Maker's  image  in  her  mien. 

Such  was  the  picture  fancy  drew. 
In  lineaments  divinely  true ; 
The  muse,  by  her  mysterious  art. 
Had  shown  her  likeness  to  my  heart. 
And  every  foiiiiful  feature  brought 
O'er  the  clear  mirror  of  my  thought. 
— But  she  was  waning  to  the  tomb; 
The  worm  of  death  was  in  her  bloom; 
Yet  as  the  mortal  frame  declined. 
Strong  through  the  ruins  rose  the  mind; 
As  the  dim  moon,  when  night  ascends, 
Slow  in  the  east  the  darkness  rends. 
Through  melting  clouds,  by  gradual  gleams, 
Pouia  the  mild  splendour  of  her  beams, 
Then  bursts  in  triumph  o'er  the  pole, 
Free  as  a  disembodied  soul ! 
Thus,  while  the  veil  of  flesh  decay'd. 
Her  beauties  brighten'd  through  the  shade; 
Cliarms  which  her  lowly  heart  conceal'd 
In  nature's  weakness  were  reveal'd ; 
And  still  the  unrobing  spirit  cast 
Diviner  glories  to  the  last, 
Dissolved  its  bonds,  and  cleared  its  flight, 
Emerging  into  perfect  lighL 

Yet  shall  the  friends  who  loved  her  weep, 
Though  shrioed  in  peace  the  sufferer  sleep, 
Though  rapt  to  heaven  the  saint  aspire. 
With  seraph  guards,  on  wings  of  fire; 
Yet  shall  they  weep; — for  oft  and  well 
Remembrance  shall  her  story  tell, 
Affection  of  her  virtues  speak, 
With  beaming  eye  and  burning  cheek. 
Each  action,  word,  and  look  recall, 
The  last,  the  loveliest  of  all, 
When  on  the  lap  of  deatli  she  lay, 
Serenely  smiled  her  soul  away,    . 
And  left  surriving  Friendship's  breast 
Warm  with  the  sunset  of  her  rest. 

O  thou,  who  weit  on  earth  unknown, 
Companion  of  my  thought  alone. 
Unchanged  in  heaven  to  me  thou  art, 
Still  hold  communion  with  my  heart; 
Cheer  thou  my  hopes,  exalt  my  views, 
Be  the  good  angel  of  my  Muse; 
— And  if  to  thine  approving  ear 
My  plaintive  numbers  once  were  dear ; 
If,  falling  round  thy  dying  hours, 
Like  evening  dews  on  closing  flowers. 
They  soothed  thy  pains,  and  through  thy  soul 
With  melancholy  sweetness  stole. 
Hear  Mi  : — When  slumber  from  mine  eyes, 
That  roll  in  irksome  darkness,  flies; 
When  the  lorn  spectre  of  unrest 
At  conscious  midnight  haunts  my  breast; 
When  former  joys  and  present  woes. 
And  future  fears,  are  all  my  foes ; 
Spirit  of  my  departed  friend. 
Calm  through  the  troubled  gloom  descend. 
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With  itraias  of  triumpK  on  thy  tongue. 
Such  as  to  dying  taints  are  sung; 
Such  as  in  Paradise  the  ear 
Of  God  himself  delights  to  hear; 
— Gome,  all  unseen ;  be  only  known 
By  Zion's  harp  of  higher  tone, 
Warbling  to  thy  mysterious  voice; 
Bid  my  desponding  powers  rejoice; 
And  1  will  listen  to  thy  lay, 
Till  night  and  sorrow  flee  away, 
Till  gladness  o'er  my  bosom  rise, 
And  morning  kindle  round  the  skies. 

If  thiu  to  me,  sweet  saint,  be  giren 
To  learn  from  thee  the  hymns  of  Heaven, 
Thine  inspiration  will  impart 
Seraphic  ardours  to  my  heart; 
My  voice  thy  music  shall  prolong. 
And  echo  thy  entrancing  song; 
My  lyre,  with  sympathy  divine. 
Shall  answer  every  chord  of  thine, 
Till  their  consenting  tones  give  birth 
To  harmonies  unknown  on  earth. 
Then  shall  my  thoughts,  in  living  fire 
Sent  down  from  heaven,  to  heaven  aspire, 
My  vene  through  lofty  measures  rise, 
A  scale  of  glory  to  the  skies, 
Resembling,  on  each  hallow'd  theme, 
The  ladder  of  the  Patriarch's  dream, 
O'er  which  descending  angels  shone. 
On  earthly  missions  from  the  throne, 
Returning  by  the  steps  they  trod, 
Up  to  the  Paradise  of  God. 


THE  PEAK  MOUNTAINS, 

WRITTEN   AT    BUXTON,    IN   AUGUST,    l8ia. 


It  nay  be  qmAiI  to  ranark,  that  th«  toeBery  in  tba  aai^kboarltood 
of  Baxton,  wboo  ■orreyad  fron  any  of  the  torroaDdiD^  erai- 
neacet,  oonilat*  diiafly  of  naneroo*  and  nakad  hllU,  of  which 
maoy  ara  yat  uneacloaod,  and  tha  ratt  poorly  eoItlTated ;  the 
wholo  district,  e&oapt  in  tha  laaedlata  pracinota  of  the  Bathiand 
tha  Tilla^a  of  FairSaid.  beinf  nlMrably  bare  of  both  tr«as  and 
houai. 


PART  I. 

Health  on  these  open  hills  I  seek. 

By  these  delicious  springs  in  vain; 

The  rose  on  this  deserted  cheek 

Shall  never  bloom  again ; 

For  youth  is  fled;— and  less  by  time 

Than  sorrow  torn  away, 

The  pride,  the  strength  of  manhood's  prime, 

Falls  to  decay. 

Restless  and  fluttering  to  expire, 

Life's  vapour  sheds  a  cold  dim  light, 

Frail  as  the  evanescent  fire 

Amidst  llie  murky  night, 

That  tempts  the  traveller  from  afar 

To  follow,  o'er  the  heath. 

Its  baleful  and  bewildering  star 

To  snares  of  death. 


A  dreary  torpor  numbs  my  brain; 

Now  shivering  pale,— now  flush'd  with  heat; 

Hurried,  then  slow,  from  vein  to  vein 

Unequal  pulses  beat; 

Quick  palpitations  heave  my  heart, 

Anon  it  seems  to  sink ; 

Alarm'd  at  sudden  sounds  I  start. 

From  shadows  shrink. 

Bear  me,  my  failing  limbs!  O!  bear 

A  melancholy  sufferer  forth. 

To  breathe  abroad  the  mountain  air 

Fresh  from  the  vigorous  north ; 

To  view  the  prospect,  waste  and  wild. 

Tempestuous  or  serene, 

Still  dear  to  me,  as  to  the  child 

The  mother's  mien. 

Ah !  who  can  look  on  Nature's  face. 

And  feel  unholy  passions  move  ? 

Her  forms  of  majesty  add  grace 

I  cannot  chuse  but  love : 

Her  frowns  or  smiles  my  woes  disarm. 

Care  and  repining  cease ; 

Her  terrors  awe,  her  beauties  charm 

My  thoughts  to  peace. 

Already  through  mine  inmost  soul, 

A  deep  tranquillity  I  feel, 

O'er  every  nerve,  with  mild  controul. 

Her  consolations  steal ; 

This  fevered  frame  and  fretful  mind, 

Jarring  'midst  doubts  and  fears. 

Are  soothed  to  harmony : — I  find 

Delight  in  tears. 

I  quit  the  path,  and  track  with  toil 
The  mountain's  unfrequented  mase; 
Deep  moss  and  heather  clothe  the  soil. 
And  many  a  springlet  plays, 
That  welling  from  its  secret  source 
Down  rugged  dells  is  tost. 
Or  spreads  through  rushy  fens  its  course. 
Silently  lost 

The  flocks  and  herds,  that  freely  range 
These  moorlands,  turn  a  jealous  eye. 
As  if  the  form  of  man  were  strange. 
To  watch  me  stealing  by ; 
The  heifer  stands  aloof  to  gaze. 
The  colt  comes  boldly  on : — 
I  pause, — he  shakes  bis  forelock,  neighs, 
Starts,  and  is  gone. 

I  seek  the  valley :— all  alone 
I  seem  in  this  sequester'd  place; 
Not  so;  1  meet,  unsieen,  yet  known. 
My  Maker  face  to  face ; 
My  heart  perceives  his  presence  nigh, 
And  hears  his  voice  proclaim. 
While  bright  his  glory  passes  by. 
His  noblest  name. 

LovB  is  that  name, — ^for  God  is  lovb; 
— Here,  where  unbuilt  by  mortal  hands. 
Mountains  below  and  heaven  above, 
His  awful  temple  stands, 
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I  worship: — «  Lord!  thoogh  I  am  dust 
And  ashes  in  thy  sight. 
Be  ihoa  my  strength ;  in  thee  1  trust. 
Be  thou  my  light* 

PART   II. 

EmiGiRG  from  the  cavem'd  glen. 

From  steep  to  steep  I  slowly  climb. 

And  far  above  the  haunts  of  men, 

I  tread  in  air  sublime  I 

Beneath  my  path  the  swallows  sweep; 

Yet  higher  crags  impend. 

And  wild  flowers  from  the  fissures  peep, 

And  rills  descend. 

Now  on  the  ridges  bare  and  bleak, 
Cool  round  my  temples  sighs  the  gale; 
Te  winds!  that  wander  o'er  the  Peak; 
Ye  mountain-apirits!  hail! 
Angels  of  health !  to  man  below 
Ye  bring  celestial  airs ; 
Bear  back  to  Him,  from  whom  ye  blow, 
Our  praise  and  prayers. 

Here,  like  the  eagle  from  his  nest, 
I  lake  my  proud  and  dizzy  stand ; 
Here,  from  the  cliff's  sublimest  crest, 
Look  down  upon  the  land : 
O  for  the  eagle's  eye  to  gaze 
Undattled  through  this  light! 
O  for  the  eagle's  wings  to  raise 
O'er  all  my  flight! 

The  sun  in  glory  Walks  the  sky, 
Vfhite  fleecy  clouds  are  floating  round. 
Whose  shapes  along  the  landscape  fly, 
— Here,  chequering  o'er  the  ground ; 
There,  down  the  glens  the  shadows  sweep, 
With  changing  lights  between  ; 
Yonder  they  climb  the  upland  steep, 
Shifting  the  scene. 

Above,  beneath,  immensely  spread, 
Valleys  and  hoary  rocks  I  view. 
Heights  OTer  heights  exalt  their  head, 
Of  many  a  sombre  hue ; 
No  waving  woods  their  flanks  adorn. 
No  hedge-rows,  gay  with  trees, 
Encircle  fields,  where  floods  of  corn 
Roll  to  the  breeze. 

My  soul  this  vast  horizon  fills, 
IVithin  whose  undulated  line 
Thick  stand  the  multitude  of  hills, 
And  clear  the  waters  shine ; 
Grey  mossy  walls  the  slope  ascend ; 
While  roads  that  tire  the  eye. 
Upward  their  winding  course  extend, 
And  touch  the  sky. 

With  rude  diversity  of  form, 
The  insulated  mountains  tower : 
—Oft  o'er  these  cliffs  the  (raiisi^i  tiotm 
And  partial  darkness  lower, 


While  yonder  summits  far  away 
Shine  sweetly  through  the  gloom, 
Like  glimpses  of  eternal  day 
Beyond  the  tomb. 

Hither,  of  old,  the  Almighty  came; 

Clouds  were  his  car,  his  steeds  the  wind ; 

Before  Him  went  devouring  flame. 

And  thunder  roll'd  behind; 

At  His  approach  the  mountains  reel'd 

Like  vessels  to  and  fro  : 

Earth,  heaving  like  a  sea,  reveal'd 

The  gulfs  below. 

Borne  through  the  wilderness  in  wrath, 

He  seem'd  in  power  alone  a  God ; 

But  blessings  follow'd  in  his  path. 

For  Mercy  seized  his  rod ; 

She  smote  the  rock, — and  as  he  pass'd 

Forth  gush'd  a  living  stream ; 

The  fire,  the  earthquake,  and  the  blast 

Fled  as  a  dream. 

Behold  the  everlasting  hills. 

In  that  convulsion  scatter'd  round ; 

Hark !  from  their  caves  the  issuing  nils 

With  sweetest  music  sound. 

Ye  lame  and  impotent!  draw  near; 

With  healing  on  her  wing. 

The  cherub  Mercy  watches  here 

Her  ancient  spring. 


TO  ANN  AND  JANE, 

WKITTBIf  ON  A  BLANK  LEAP  IN  THE  SMALL  VOLUM 
OP  HTMNS  POR  INFANT  MINDS. 

Whxk  the  shades  of  night  retire 
From  the  mom's  advancing  beams. 
Ere  the  hills  are  tipt  with  fire. 
And  the  radiance  lights  the  streams, 
Lo,  the  lark  begins  her  song. 
Early  on  the  wing  and  long. 

Snmmon'd  by  the  signal  notes. 
Soon  her  sisters  quit  the  lawn, 
Witli  their  wildly  warbling  throats, 
Soaring  in  the  dappled  dawn ; 
Brighter,  warmer  spread  the  rays, 
Louder,  sweeter  swell  their  lays. 

Nestlings,  in  their  grassy  beds. 
Hearkening  to  the  joyful  sound. 
Heavenward  point  their  litde  heads. 
Lowly  twittering  from  the  ground. 
Ere  their  wings  are  fledged  to  fly, 
To  the  chorus  in  the  sky. 

Thus,  foir  Minstrels, 'while  ye  sing, 
Teaching  infant  minds  to  raise 
To  the  universal  King 
Humble  hymns  of  prayer  and  praise, 
O  may  all  who  hear  your  voice 
Look,  and  listen,  and  rejoice! 

Faultering  like  the  skylark's  young, 
While  your  numbers  they  record, 
Soon  may  every  heart  and  tongue 
Learn  to  magnify  the  Lord ; 
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And  your  strains  diTinely  sweel, 
Unborn  millioos  thus  repeat. 

Minstrels !  what  reward  is  due 
For  this  labour  of  your  love? 
—Through  eteraicy  may  You, 
In  the  ParadiM  above, 
Round  the  dear  Eedeemer's  feet. 
All  your  infant  readers  meet 
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The  lion,  o'er  his  wild  domains, 

Rules  with  the  terror  of  his  eye; 

The  eagle  of  the  rock  maintains 

By  force  his  empire  in  the  sky ; 

The  shark,  the  tyrant  of  the  flood, 

Reigns  through  the  deep  with  quenchless  rage; 

Parent  and  young,  unwean'd  from  blood, 

Are  still  the  same  from  age  to  age. 

Of  all  that  live,  and  move,  and  breathe, 
Man  only  rises  o'er  his  birth ; 
He  looks  above,  around,  beneath. 
At  once  the  heir  of  heaven  and  earth : 
Fore,  cunning,  speed,  which  Nature  gave 
The  various  tribes  throughout  her  plan, 
Life  to  enjoy,  from  death  to  save, — 
These  are  the  lowest  powers  of  Man. 

From  strength  to  strength  he  travels  on  : 
He  leaves  the  lingering  brute  behind : 
And  when  a  few  short  years  are  gone, 
He  soars,  a  disembodied  mind : 
Beyond  the  grave,  his  course  sublime 
Destined  through  nobler  paths  to  run, 
In  his  career  the  end  of  Time 
Is  hut  Eternity  begun. 

"What  guides  him  in  his  high  pursuit, 
Opens,  illumines,  cheers  his  way. 
Discerns  the  immortal  from  the  brute, 
God's  image  from  the  mould  of  clay  ? 
•T  is  Knowledge  -.—Knowledge  to  the  soul 
Is  power  and  liberty,  and  peace ; 
And  while  celestial  ages  roll, 
The  joys  of  Knowledge  shall  increase. 

Hail!  to  the  glorious  plan,  that  spread 
The  light  with  universal  beams, 
And  through  the  human  desert  led 
Truth's  living,  pure,  perpetual  streanu. 
— Behold  a  new  creation  rise, 
New  spirit  breathed  into  the  clod. 
Where'er  the  voice  of  Wisdom  cries, 
«  Man,  know  thyself,  and  fear  thy  God.. 
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A  DAUGHTER  TO  HER  MOTHER, 

ON   HER  BIRTH-DAT,   IfOTBMBEH   25,    181I 

This  the  day  to  me  most  dear 
In  the  changes  of  the  year ; 
Spring,  the  fields  and  woods  adorning, 
Spring  may  boast  a  gayer  morning ; 


Summer  noon,  with  brighter  beams. 
Gild  the  mountains  and  the  strennu ; 
Aummn,  through  the  twilight  vale. 
Breathe  a  more  delicious  gale : 
Yet  though  stem  November  ragns. 
Wild  and  wintry  o*er  the  plaixn. 
Never  does  the  morning  rise 
Half  so  welcome  to  mine  eyes ; 
N<x>ntide  glories  never  shed 
Rays  so  beauteous  round  my  head  ; 
Never  looks  the  evening-scene 
So  enchantingly  serene 
As  on  this  returning  day, 
When,  in  spirit  rapt  away, 
Joys  and  sorrows  I  have  known, 
In  the  years  for  ever  flown, 
Wake  at  every  sound  and  sight. 
Reminiscence  of  delight. 
All  around  mc,  all  above, 
Wimessing  a  Hothei's  love. 

Love,  that  watch'd  my  early  years 
With  conflicting  hopes  and  fears ; 
Love,  that  through  life's  flowery  Biay 
Led  my  childhood,  prone  to  stray ; 
Love,  tliat  still  directs  my  youth 
With  the  constancy  of  Truth, 
Heightens  every  bliss  it  shares. 
Softens  and  divides  the  cares. 
Smiles  away  my  light  distress, 
Weeps  for  joy,  or  tenderness: 
—May  that  love,  to  latest  age. 
Cheer  my  earthly  pilgrimage  j 
May  that  love,  o'er  death  victorious. 
Rise  beyond  the  grave  more  glorious ; 
Souls,  united  here,  would  be 
One  to  all  eternity. 

When  these  eyes,  from  native  night. 
First  unfolded  to  the  light. 
On  what  object,  fair  and  new. 
Did  they  fix  their  fondest  view? 
On  my  Mother  s  smiling  mien ; 
All  the  mother  there  was  seen. 
Wlien  their  weary  lids  would  close. 
And  she  sung  mc  to  repose. 
Found  I  not  the  sweetest  rest 
On  my  Mother's  peaceful  breast? 
When  my  tongue  from  hers  had  caught 
Sounds  to  utter  infant  thought. 
Readiest  then  what  accents  came  ? 
Those  that  meant  my  Mothers  luune. 
When  my  timid  feet  begun, 
Strangely  pleased,  to  stand  or  run, 
'T  was  my  Mother's  voice  and  eye 
Most  encouraged  me  to  try. 
Safe  to  run,  and  strong  to  stand. 
Holding  by  her  gentle  hand. 

Time  since  then  hath  deeper  made 
Lines,  where  youthful  dimples  play'd. 
Yet  to  me  my  Mother^s  face 
Wears  a  more  angelic  grace ; 
And  her  tresses  thin  and  hoary. 
Are  they  not  a  crown  of  glory! 
—Cruel  griefs  have  wnng  that  bieasl. 
Once  my  Paradise  of  rest ; 
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WbUe  in  tliew  I  bear  a  part. 
Wanner  grows  my  Mother't  heart, 
Qoaer  our  affections  twine, 
nine  with  hers,  and  hers  with  mine. 
— 31  any  a  name,  since  hers  I  knew, 
Ba.yie  1  loved  with  honour  due, 
Bui  no  name  shall  be  more  dear 
Than  my  Mother's  to  mine  ear. 
— Many  a  hand  that  Friendship  plighted 
Bafc  I  clasp'd,  with  all  delighted. 
But  more  fkiihful  none  can  be 
Than  my  Mother^s  hand  to  me. 

Thus  by  every  tie  endeared, 
Thus  with  filial  reverence  fear'd. 
Mother!  on  this  day,  't  is  meet 
That,  with  salutation  sweet, 
I  should  wish  you  years  of  health, 
Worldly  happiness  and  wealth. 
And  when  good  old  age  is  past. 
Heaven's  eternal  peace  at  last ! 
But  with  these  I  frame  a  vow 
For  a  double  blessing  now  ; 
One,  that  richly  shall  combine 
Tour  felicity  willi  mine ; 
One,  in  which  with  soul  and  voice. 
Both  together  may  rejoice  j 
O  what  shall  that  blessing  be  1 
— Dearest  Mother !  may  you  see 
kHjour  prayers  folfiU'd^r 


STANZAS, 

0!«  ■EADINC  TBB  VERSES  ENTITLED  ■  RESIGNATION,  ■ 
WHITTEIC  BY  CHATTERTON,  A  TCW  DAYS  BEFORE 
HIS  MELANCHOLY  END. 

A  DTiKO  swan  of  Pindiu  sings 

In  vrildly-moumful  strains ; 

As  Death's  cold  tingers  snap  the  strings, 

His  suffering  lyre  complains. 

Soft  as  the  mist  qf  evening  wends 
Along  the  shadowy  vale ; 
Sad  as  in  storms  the  moon  ascends, 
And  turns  the  darkness  pale : 

So  soft  the  melting  nnmbers  flow 
From  his  harmonious  lips ; 
So  sad  his  woe-wan  features  show, 
Just  fading  in  eclipse. 

The  Bard,  to  dark  despair  resign'd. 
With  his  expiring  art. 
Sings,  'midst  the  tempest  of  hb  mind, 
The  shipwrtck  of  bis  heart. 

If  Hope  still  seem  to  linger  nigh, 
And  hover  o'er  bis  head, 
Her  pinions  are  too  weak  to  fly, 
Or  Hope  ere  now  had  fled. 

Rash  Minstrel !  who  can  hear  tliy  songs, 
Nor  long  to  share  thy  fire  7 
Who  read  thine  errors  and  thy  wrongs, 
Nor  execrate  the  lyre  ? 


The  lyre,  that  sunk  thee  to  tlie  grave. 
When  bursting  into  bloom. 
That  lyre  the  power  to  Genius  gave 
To  blossom  in  the  tomb. 

Yes ; — till  his  memory  fail  with  years, 
Shall  Time  thy  strains  recite ; 
And  while  thy  story  swells  his  tears. 
Thy  song  shall  charm  his  flighL 


THE  WILD  ROSE, 

ON  PLUCEINO  ONE  LATE  IN  THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER. 

Teod  last  pale  promise  of  the  waning  year. 

Poor  sickly  Rose !  what  dost  thou  here  ? 

Why,  frail  flower !  so  late  a  eomer. 

Hast  thou  slept  away  the  summer  ? 

Since  now,  in  Autunm's  sullen  reign. 

When  cv'ry  breexe 

Unrobes  the  trees. 

And  strews  their  annual  garments  on  the  plain. 

Awaking  from  repose. 

Thy  ^iry  lids  unclose. 

Feeble,  evanescent  flower. 
Smile  away  thy  sunless  hour  i 
Every  daisy,  in  my  walk. 
Scorns  thee  from  its  humbler  stalk : 
Nothing  but  thy  form  discloses 
Thy  descent  from  royal  roaes ; 
How  thine  ancestors  would  blush 
To  behold  thee  on  their  bush, 
Drooping  thy  dejected  head 
Where  their  bolder  blossoms  spread, 
Withering  in  the  frosty  gale, 
Where  their  fragrance  fiU'd  the  vale. 

Last  and  meanest  of  thy  race. 

Void  of  beauty,  colour,  grace ! 

No  bee  delighted  sips 

Ambrosia  from  thy  lips ; 

No  spangling  dewndrops  gem 

Thy  fine  elastic  stem ; 

No  living  lustre  glistens  o'er  thy  bloom. 

Thy  sprigs  no  verdant  leaves  adorn, 

Thy  bosom  breathes  no  exquisite  perfume ; 

But  pale  thy  countenance  as  snow, 

While,  unconceal'd  below, 

All  naked  glares  the  threatening  thorn. 

Around  thy  bell,  o'er  mildew'd  leaves, 
His  am|rfe  web  a  spider  weaves ; 
A  wily  ruffian,  gaunt  and  grim. 
His  labyrinthine  toils  he  spreads 
Pensile  and  light ; — their  glossy  threads 
Bestrew'd  with  many  a  wing  and  limb ; 
Even  in  thy  clialicc  he  prepares 
His  deadly  poison  and  delusive  snares. 

While  I  pause,  a  vagrant  fly 
Giddily  comes  buxzing  by ; 
Round  and  round,  on  viewless  wings, 
Lo !  the  insect  wheels  and  sings ; 
Closely  couch'd,  the  fiend  discovers, 
Seto  him  with  his  sevenfold  eyes. 
And  while  o'er  the  verge  he  hovers, 
Seems  to  fascinate  his  prise. 
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As  the  uiakc's  ma(<i>etic  glare 
Chornu  the  flitting  tribes  of  air, 
Till  the  dire  enchantment  draws 
Destined  victims  to  his  jaws. 

Now  'midst  kindred  corses  mangled. 
On  his  feet  alighu  the  fly ; 
Ah !  he  feels  himself  entangled, 
Hark  !  he  pours  a  piteous  cry. 
Swift  as  Death's  own  arrows  dart, 
On  his  prey  the  spider  springs, 
Woands  his  side, — with  dexteroos  art 
Winds  the  web  about  his  wing* ; 
Quick  as  he  came,  recoiling  then. 
The  villain  vanishes  into  his  den. 
The  desperate  fly  perceives  too  late 
The  hastening  crisis  of  his  fate ; 
Disaster  crowds  upon  disaster. 
And  every  struggle  to  get  free 
Snaps  the  hopes  of  liberty. 
And  draws  the  knots  of  bondage  faster. 

Again  the  spider  glides  along  the  line  ; 
Hold,  murderer!  hold ; — tlie  game  is  mine. 
— Captive!  unwam'd  by  danger,  go, 
Frolic  awhile  in  light  and  air; 
Thy  fate  't  is  easy  to  foreshow, 

Preserved to  perish  in  a  safer  snare  ! 

Spider !  tliy  worthless  life  I  spare ; 

Advice  on  thee  'i  were  vain  to  spend, 

Thy  wicked  ways  thou  wilt  not  mend, — 

Then  haste  thee,  spoiler,  mend  thy  net ; 

Wiser  than  I 

Must  be  yon  fly, 

If  he  escapes  thy  trammels  yet; 

Most  eagerly  the  trap  is  sought 

In  which  a  fool  has  once  been  caught. 

And  thou,  poor  Rose !  whose  livid  leaves  expand, 

Cold  to  the  sun,  untempting  to  the  hand. 

Bloom  unadmired, — uninjured  die; 

Thine  aspect,  squalid  and  forlorn. 

Ensures  thy  peaceful,  dull  decay ; 

Hadst  thou  witli  blushes  hid  thy  thorn, 

Grown  •  sweet  to  sense  and  lovely  to  the  eye, ' 

I  might  have  pluck'd  tliy  flower, 

Worn  it  an  hour,' 

«  Then  cast  it  like  a  loathsome  weed  away.n' 

ON  FINDING  THE  FEATHERS  OF  A  UNNET 

SCATTERED   ON  THE   GROUND,   IN  A  SOLITARY  WALK 

Thksb  little  relics,  hapless  bird! 
That  strew  the  lonely  vale, 
With  silent  eloquence  record 
Thy  melancholy  tale. 

Like  Autumn's  leaves,  that  rustle  round 
From  every  withering  tree, 
These  plumes,  dishcvell'd  o'er  the  ground. 
Alone  remain  of  thee. 

Some  hovering  kite's  rapacious  maw 
Uatli  been  thy  timeless  grave ; 
No  pitying  eye  thy  murder  saw. 
Mo  friend  appeared  to  save. 

'  Otwa^'i  Orphan. 


Heaven's  thunder  «mite  the  guilty  foe ! 
No: — ^spare  the  tyrant's  breath. 
Till  wintry  winds,  and  famine  slow, 
Avenge  thy  cmel  deadi ! 

But  every  feather  of  thy  wing 
Be  quicken'd  where  it  lies. 
And  at  the  soft  return  ci  spring, 
A  fragrant  cowslip  rise! 

Few  were  thy  days,  thy  pleasures  few. 
Simple  and  unconfined; 
On  sunbeams  every  moment  flew. 
Nor  left  a  care  behind. 

In  spring  to  build  thy  curious  nest, 
And  woo  thy  merry  bride, 
Carol  and  fly,  and  sport  and  rest. 
Was  all  thy  humble  pride. 

Happy  beyond  the  lot  of  kings. 
Thy  bosom  knew  no  smart. 
Till  the  last  pang,  that  tore  the  strinos 
From  thy  disserer'd  heart. 

When  late  to  secret  griefs  a  pny, 
I  wander'd  slowly  here, 
Wild  from  the  copse  an  artless  lay, 
Like  magic,  won  mine  ear. 

Perhaps  't  was  thy  last  evening  sod|;. 
That  exquisitely  stole 
In  sweetest  melody  along. 
And  harmonised  my  soul. 

Now,  blithe  musician !  now  no  more 
Thy  mellow  pipe  resounds. 
But  jarring  drums  at  distance  roar, 
And  yonder  howl  the  hounds  :— 

The  hounds,  that  through  the  echoing  voorf 
The  panting  hare  pursue : 
The  drums,  that  wake  the  cry  of  blood, 
— ^The  voice  of  Glory  too ! 

Here  at  my  feet  thy  frail  remains, 
Unwept,  unburied,  lie, 
Like  riciims  on  embattled  plains, 
Forsaken  where  they  die. 

Yet  could  the  Muse,  whose  straim  rebeane 
Thine  unregarded  doom. 
Enshrine  thee  in  immortal  versc^ 
Kings  should  not  scorn  thy  tomb. 

Though  brief  as  thine  my  tunelnl  dale. 
'When  wandering  near  this  spot, 
The  sad  memorials  of  thy  fate 
Shall  never  be  foigoL 

While  doom'd  the  lingering  pangs  to  fed 
Of  many  a  nameless  fear. 
One  truant  sigh  from  these  I  'II  steal, 
And  drop  one  willing  tear. 
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SONNET. 

TO  A   BBIDE. 
Imittttd  fnm  tka  ItaliM  •!  P.  Salaadrl. 


Tib  more  diTinely  beRatiful  thou  art, 

Lady!  of  Love't  incoastancy  beware; 

Watch  o'er  thy  charms,  and  with  an  angel't  care 

0  guard  thy  maiden  pmity  of  heart : 

At  erery  whisper  of  temptation  start ; 

The  lightest  breathings  of  unhailow'd  air 

Love's  fender,  trembling  lustre  will  impair, 

Till  ail  the  light  of  innocence  depart. 

Fresh  from  the  bosom  of  an  Alpine  hill, 
When  the  coy  fountain  sparkles  into  day, 
And  sunbeams  bathe  «^d  brighten  in  its  rill, 
If  here  a  plant  and  there  a  flower,  in  play, 
Bending  to  sip,  the  little  channel  fill. 
It  ebbs,  and  langntshes,  and  dies  away. 


SONNET. 


lalttted  from  tlM  lulian  of  Fvmrcb. 


LoNSLT  and  thoughtful  o'er  deserted  plains, 
1  pass  with  melancholy  steps  and  slow, 
Mtoe  eyes  intent  to  shun,  where'er  I  go, 
The  track  of  man : — from  him  to  hide  my  pains, 
Mo  refuge  save  the  wilderness  remains : 
The  curious  multitude  would  quickly  know. 
Amidst  affected  smiles,  tlie  cherish'd  woe 
That  wrings  my  bosom,  and  consumes  my  veins. 

O  that  the  rocks  and  streams  of  solitude, 
The  vales  and  woo<*s alone,  my  griefs  might  see! 
But  paths,  however  secret,  wild  and  rude, 
I  find  not  from  tormenting  passion  free ; 
Where'er  I  wander,  still  by  Love  pursued. 
With  Him  I  hold  communion,  lie  with  Me. 


SONNET. 

Olf  THB  SIEOE  OF  GENOA  BT  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  IN  l6**. 


ImliaMd  hem  th«  Ittiiao  of  Gmubs  PsiMrtal. 


LIBBBTT  SPBAKS. 


m  Mt  native  Genoa !  if  with  tearless  eye, 
Prone  in  the  dust  thy  beauteous  form  I  see, 
Think  not  thy  daughter's  heart  is  dead  to  thee; 
T  were  treason,  O,  my  mother!  here  to  sigh. 
For  here,  majestic,  though  in  ashes,  lie 
Trophies  of  valour,  skill,  and  constancy; 
Here  at  each  glance,  each  fooUtep,  1  descry 
The  proud  memorials  of  thy  love  to  me. 

•  Conquest  to  noble  suffering  lost  the  day. 
And  glorious  vras  thy  vengeance  on  the  foe, 
— He  saw  thee  perish,  yet  not  feel  the  blow.* 
Thus  Liberty,  exulting  on  her  way, 
Kta^d  the  dear  relics,  mouldering  as  they  lay, 
And  cried:— •  In  ruins?  Yesi-^la  slavery?  iVo.» 


SONNET. 

ON    THB   SIBCE    OF    FAMAGOSTA,    IN    THE    ISLAND    OF 
CYPRUS,  BY  THE  TURKS,   IN   I  Sy  I . 


laltiud  f^OB  ibe  ItallM  of  Boaadetto  dall'  ITva. 


Tbus  saith  the  Lord : — •  In  whom  shall  Cyprus  trust, 
With  all  her  crimes,  her  luxury,  and  pride? 
In  her  voluptuous  loves  will  she  confide. 
Her  hariot-daughters,  and  her  queen  of  lust  ? 
My  day  is  come  when  o'er  her  neck  in  dust 
Vengeance  and  fury  shall  triumphant  ride. 
Death  and  captivity  the  spoil  divide. 
And  Cyprus  perish : — I  the  Lord  am  just. 

•  Then  he  that  bought,  and  he  that  sold  in  thee, 
Thy  princely  merchantt,  shall  their  loss  deplore, 
Brothers  in  ruin  as  in  fraud  before ; 
And  thou,  who  madest  thy  rampart  of  the  aea,  • 
Less  by  thy  foes  cast  down  than  cruah'd  by  Me! 
Thou,  Famagusta !  fall,  and  rise  no  more.* 


DEPARTED  DATS; 

A   RHAPSODY, 

WIITTBN  ON  VIsrriNO  FULNBCX,  IN  YOlXSHllB,  WD BRB  THS 
AUTBOR  WAS  BDUCATID,  IN  THE  SPIING  OF  1806. 

Days  of  my  childhood,  hail ! 
Whose  gentle  spirits  wandering  here, 
Down  in  the  visionary  vale. 
Before  mine  eyes  appear. 
Benignly  pensive,  beautifully  pale; 
O  days  for  ever  fled,  for  ever  dear, 
Days  of  my  childhood,  hail! 

Joys  of  my  early  hours : 

The  swallows  on  the  wing. 

The  bees  among  the  flowers. 

The  butterflies  of  spring. 

Light  as  their  lovely  moments  flew. 
Were  not  more  gay,  more  innocent  than  you : 

And  fugitive  as  they. 

Like  butterflies  in  spring. 

Like  bees  among  the  flowers, 

Like  swallows  on  the  wing, 
How  swift,  how  soon  ye  passed  away, 

Joys  of  my  early  hours ! 

The  loud  Atlantic  ocean, 

On  Scotland's  rugged  breast. 

Rocks,  with  harmonious  motion. 

His  weary  waves  to  rest. 

And  gleaming  round  her  emerald  isles, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  sunset  smiles. 

On  that  romantic  shore 

My  parents  hail'd  their  first-bom  boy : 

A  moiher's  pangs  my  mother  bore, 

My  fatlier  felt  a  fatlier's  joy : 

My  father,  mother,— parents  now  no  more ! 

Beneath  the  Lion-Star  they  sleep. 

Beyond  the  western  deep. 
And  when  the  sun's  noon-glory  cresls  the  waves, 
He  shines  without  a  shadow  on  their  graves.' 
*  !■  tbo  Ulandi  of  Barbadoot  aD<lTobo:;o. 
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Sweet  seas,  and  smiling  shores ! 
When  no  tornado-demon  roars, 
Resembling  that  celestial  clime 
Where,  with  the  spirits  of  the  blest. 
Beyond  the  hurricanes  of  Time, 
From  all  their  toils  my  parents  rest : 
There  skies,  eternally  serene. 
Diffuse  ambrosial  balm 
Through  sylvan  isles  for  ever  green, 
O'er  seas  for  ever  calm ; 
While  sainu  and  angels,  kindling  in  his  rayt» 
On  the  full  glory  of  the  Godhead  gate. 
And  taste  and  prove,  in  that  transporting  sight, 
Joy  without  sorrow,  without  darkness  light. 

Light  without  darkness,  without  sorrow  joy, 
On  earth  are  all  unknown  to  man ; 
Here,  while  I  roved,  a  heedless  boy. 
Here,  while  through  paths  of  peace  I  ran. 
My  feet  were  vex'd  With  puny  snarea. 
My  bosom  strung  with  insect-caret  :- 
But  ah !  what  light  and  little  things 
Are  childhood's  woes! — they  break  no  rest ; 
Like  dew-drops  on  the  skylark's  wings. 
While  slumbering  in  his  grassy  nest, 
Gone'in  a  moment,  when  he  springs 
To  meet  the  mom  with  open  breast, 
As  o'er  the  eastern  hills  her  banners  glow, 
And  veil'd  in  mist  the  valley  sleeps  below. 

Like  him,  on  these  delightful  plains, 
I  taught,  with  fearless  voice. 
The  echoing  woods  to  sound  my  strains, 
The  mountains  to  rejoice. 
Hail!  to  the  trees  beneath  whose  shade. 
Rapt  into  worlds  unseen,  I  stray'd; 
Hail !  to  the  stream  that  purtd  along 
In  hoarse  accordance  to  my  song; 
My  song  that  pour'd  uncensured  lays, 
Tuned  to  a  dying  Saviour's  praise, 
In  numbers  simple,  wild  and  sweet. 
As  were  the  flowers  beneath  my  feet ; — 
Those  flowers  are  dead. 
Those  numbers  fled. 
Yet  o'er  my  secret  thought, 
From  cold  Oblivion's  silent  gloom. 
Their  music  to  mine  ear  is  brought. 
Like  voices  from  the  tomb. 

As  yet  in  this  untainted  breast 

No  baleful  passion  bum'd. 

Ambition  had  not  banish'd  rest. 

Nor  Hope  had  earthward  tum'd ; 

Proud  Reason  still  in  shadow  lay, 

And  in  my  firmament  alone, 

Foreruoner  of  the  day, 

The  dazzling  star  of  wonder  shone, 

By  whose  enchanting  ray 

Creation  open'd  on  my  earliest  view. 

And  all  was  beautiful,  for  all  was  new. 

Too  soon  my  mind's  awakening  powers 
Made  the  light  slumbers  flee, 
Then  vanish'd  with  the  golden  hours, 
The  morning  dreams  of  Infancy ; 

Sweet  were  those  slumbers,  dear  those  dreams  to  mc; 

And  yet  lo  mournful  Memory  lingering  here. 


Sweet  are  those  slumbers,  and  tboae  dreams  are  dear ; 

For  hitlier,  from  my  native  clime. 

The  hand  that  leads  Orion  forth, 

And  wheels  Arcturus  round  the  north. 

Brought  me,  in  Life's  exulting  prime  : 

^Blest  be  that  hand !^ Whether  it  shed 

Mercies  or  judgments  on  my  head. 

Extend  the  sceptre  or  exalt  the  rod, — 

Blest  be  that  hand  i— It  i»  the  hand  of  God. 


HOPE. 


talmiad  from  tk*  lullaa  of  Ssniso  Aqmihao. 


Hops,  unyielding  to  Despair, 
Springs  for  ever  fresh  and  faur; 
Earth's  serenest  prospecU  fly, 
Hope's  enchantments  never  die. 

At  Fortune's  frown,  in  evil  hoar. 
Though  honour,  wealth,  and  friends  impart. 
She  cannot  drive,  with  all  her  power. 
This  lonely  solace  from  the  heart : 

And  while  this  the  soul  snstains, 

Fortune  still  unchanged 

Wheresoe'er  her  wheel  she  i 

Hope  upon  the  circle  rides. 

The  Syrens,  deep  in  ocean's  caves. 

Sing  while  abroad  the  tempests  roar, 

Expecting  soon  the  frantic  waves 

To  ripple  on  a  smiling  shore : 

In  the  whirlwind,  o'er  the  spray. 
They  behold  the  halcyon  pby; 
And  through  midnight  clouds  a6r, 
Hope  lights  up  the  morning  star. 


This  pledge  of  blias  in  future 

Makes  smooth  and  easy  every  toil ; 

The  swain,  who  sows  the  waste  with  tears. 

In  foncy  reaps  a  teeming  soil : 

What  though  mildew  blight  his  joy. 
Frost  or  flood  his  crops  destroy. 
War  compel  his  feet  to  roam, 
Hope  still  carols  Harvest  Home ! 

The  monarch  exiled  from  his  realm, 
The  slave  in  fetters  at  the  oar. 
The  seaman  sinking  by  the  helm. 
The  captive  on  his  dungeon  floor; 

All  through  peril,  pain,  and  death. 

Fondly  cling  to  parting  breath  ; 

Glory,  freedom,  power,  are  past. 

But  the  dream  of  Hope  will  last. 

Weary  and  faint,  with  sickness  worn. 
Blind,  lame,  and  deaf,  and  bent  with  age. 
By  man  the  load  of  life  is  borne 
To  his  last  step  of  pilgrimage : 

Though  the  branch  no  longer  shoot. 

Vigour  lingers  at  the  root. 

And  in  Winter's  dreariest  day, 

Hope  foretells  returning  May. 

When,  wrung  with  guilt,  the  wretch  wonld  caJ 
His  gloomy  days  in  sudden  night, 
Hope  cornea,  an  unexpected  friend. 
To  win  him  back  to  hated  KgUt : 
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a  Hold '.»  tbe  cries;  and  from  his 
Plucks  the  suicidal  brand  ; 
■  Now  await  a  happier  doom, 
Hope  will  cheer  thee  to  tbe  tomb.» 

When  virtue  droops,  as  comforts  fail, 
And  tore  afflictions  press  the  mind, 
Sweet  Hope  prolongs  her  pleastog  tale, 
Till  all  the  world  again  looks  kind : 
Round  the  good  man's  dying  bed. 
Were  the  wreck  of  Nature  spread, 
Hope  would  set  his  spifit  free, 
Crying— •  Immortality  I » 


A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 

A  MoTMia's  Lore, — how  sweet  the  name ! 

What  ts  a  Mother's  love? 
— A  noble,  pnre,  and  tender  flame, 

Enkindled  from  above. 
To  blesa  a  heart  of  eartlily  mould ; 
The  warmest  love  that  can  grow  cold ; 

This  is  a  Mother's  Love. 

To  bring  a  helpless  babe  to  light. 

Then  while  it  lies  forlorn, 
To  gaxe  upon  that  dearest  sight, 

And  feel  herself  new-bom, 
In  its  existence  lose  her  own, 
And  live  and  breathe  in  it  alone ; 

This  is  a  Mother^s  Love. 

Its  weakness  in  her  arms  to  bear; 

To  cherish  on  her  breast, 
Feed  it  from  Love's  own  fountain  there. 

And  lull  it  there  to  rest; 
Then  while  it  slumbers  watch  its  breath. 
As  if  to  guard  from  instant  death ; 

This  is  a  Mother's  Love. 

To  mark  its  growth  from  day  to  day, 

Its  opening  charms  admire, 
Catch  from  its  eye  the  earliest  ray 

Of  intellectual  fire ; 
To  smile  and  listen  while  it  talks, 
And  lend  a  finger  when  it  walks ; 

This  is  a  Mother  s  Love. 

And  can  a  Mother's  Love  grow  cold? 

Can  she  forget  her  boy? 
His  pleading  innocence  behold. 

Nor  weep  for  grief —for  joy? 
A  Mother  may  forget  her  child, 
While  wolves  devour  it  on  the  wild ; 

—Is  Ais  a  Mother  s  Love  7 

Ten  thousand  voices  answer  •  No!* 
Ye  clasp  your  babe«  and  kiss; 

Your  bosoms  yearn,  your  eyes  o'erflow ; 
Yet,  ah!  remember  this; 

The  infant,  rear  d  alone  for  earth. 

May  live,  may  die,— to  curse  his  birth; 
—Is  Ais  a  Mother's  Love? 

A  parent's  heart  may  prove  a  snare; 

The  child  she  loves  so  well, 
Her  hand  may  lead,  with  gentlest  care, 

Down  the  smooth  road  to  hell; 


Nourish  its  frame,— destroy  its  mind : 
Thus  do  the  blind  mislead  the  blind, 
Even  with  a  Mother's  Love. 

Blest  infant!  whom  his  mother  taught 

Early  to  seek  the  Lord, 
And  pour'd  upon  his  dawning  thought 

The  day-spring  of  the  word ; 
This  was  the  lesson  to  her  son, 
— Time  is  Eternity  b^nn : 

Behold  that  Mother's  love.* 

Blest  Mother!  who,  in  wisdom's  path, 

By  her  own  parent  trod. 
Thus  taught  her  son  to  flee  the  wrath, 

And  know  the  fear  of  God  : 
Ah !  youih,  like  him  enjoy  your  prime, 
Begin  Eternity  in  time. 

Taught  by  that  Mother's  Love. 

Thai  Mother's  Love ! — how  sweet  the  name  I 

What  was  that  Mother's  Love? 
— The  noblest,  purest,  tenderest  flame. 

That  kindles  from  above 
>Vithin  a  heart  of  earthly  mould. 
As  much  of  hnven  as  heart  can  hold, 
Nor  through  eternity  grows  cold : 

This  was  that  MoUier's  Love. 


THE  TIME-PIECE. 

Who  is  J7e,  so  swiftly  flying. 
His  career  no  eye  can  see? 
Who  are  They^  so  early  dying. 
From  their  birth  they  cease  to  be? 
Time : — behold  his  pictured  face ! 
Moments: — can  you  count  their  race? 

Though,  with  aspect  deep-dissembling. 
Here  he  feigns  unconscious  sleep, 
Round  and  round  this  circle  trembling, 
Day  and  night  his  symbols  creep. 
While  unseen,  through  earth  and  sky, 
His  unwearying  pinions  ply. 

Hark !  what  petty  pulses,  beating, 
Spring  new  moments  into  light; 
Every  pulse,  its  stroke  repeating, 
Sends  its  moment  back  to  night; 
Yet  not  one  of  all  the  train 
Comes  uncall'd,  or  flits  in  vain. 

In  the  highest  realms  of  glory. 
Spirits  trace,  before  the  throne. 
On  eternal  scrolls,  the  story 
Of  each  little  moment  flown; 
Every  deed,  and  word,  and  thought. 
Through  the  whole  creation  wrougfaL 

Were  the  volume  of  a  minute 
Thus  to  mortal  sight  unroll'd, 
More  of  sin  and  sorrow  in  it. 
More  of  man,  might  we  behold. 
Than  on  History's  broadest  page 
In  the  reliques  of  ui  age. 

>  a  Tia.  c.  I,  T.  S,  sod  e.  lii,  v.  i4«  iS. 
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Who  could  bear  the  rerelation  ? 
Who  abide  the  sudden  test  ? 
— With  tn»tinctire  consternation 
Hands  would  corer  erery  breast, 
Loudest  tongues  at  once  be  hush'd, 
Pride  in  all  its  writhings  crush'd. 

Who,  with  leer  malign  exploring^, 
On  his  neighbours  shame  durst  look  ? 
Would  not  each,  intensely  poring 
On  that  record  in  the  book. 
Which  his  inmost  soul  reveal'd, 
Wish  its  leares  for  ever  scal'd? 

Seal'd  they  are  for  years,  and  ages. 
Till, — the  earth's  last  circuit  run. 
Empire  changed  through  all  its  stages, 
Risen  and  set  the  latest  sun, — 
On  the  aea  and  on  the  land 
Shall  a  midnight  Angel  stand  : 

Stand— and,  while  th'  abysses  tremble, 
Swear  that  Time  shall  he  no  more : 
Quick  and  Dead  shall  then  assemble. 
Men  and  Demons  range  before 
Tliat  tremendous  judgment-seat. 
Where  botli  worlds  at  issue  meet. 

Time  himself,  with  all  his  legions, 

Day%y  Months,  Fears,  since  Nature's  birth, 

Shall  revive, — and  from  all  regions. 

Singling  out  the  sons  of  earth, 

With  their  glory  or  disgrace, 

Charge  their  spenders  face  to  face. 

Every  moment  of  my  being 
Then  shall  pass  before  mine  eyes : 
—God,  all-searching!  God,  all-seeing! 
Oh !  appease  them,  ere  they  rise  ; 
Warn'd  I  fly,  I  fly  to  Thee : 
God,  be  merciful  to  me ! 


STANZAS 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OP  THE  REV.  THOMAS  SPENCER,  OP 
LIVERPOOL,  WHO  WAS  DROWNED,  WHILE  BATHING 
IN  THE  TIDE,  OH  THE  5tH  OP  AUGDST,  181I,  IN 
HIS   2  I  ST  TEAR. 


Thy  wiy  U  in  tb«,»6a,  ind  tliy  paih  Id  iIm  gttmi  wiien  ;  md  tby 
footftajM  areaot  knowD.— Pmi^IkxtII,  19. 


I  WILL  not  sing  a  mortal's  praise; 
To  Thee  I  consecrate  my  l<iys. 

To  whom  my  powers  belong  I 
These  gifts  upon  thine  altar  slrown, 
O  God  I  accept— accept  thine  own  ; 
My  gifts  are  Thine,— be  Thine  alone 

The  glory  of  my  song. 

In  earth  and  ocean,  sky  and  air. 
All  that  in  excellent  and  fair. 

Seen,  felt,  or  understood. 
From  one  eternal  cause  descends, 
To  one  eternal  centre  tends. 
With  God  begins,  continues,  ends. 

The  source  and  stream  of  good. 


I  wonhip  not  the  Son  at  noon. 

The  wandering  Stars,  the  chanipng  Moon, 

The  Wind,  the  Flood,  the  Flame; 
I  will  not  bow  the  votive  knee 
To  Wisdom,  Virtue,  Liberty; 
■  There  is  no  God  but  God,*  for  me, 
•  — Jehovah  is  his  name. 

Him  through  all  nature  I  explore. 
Him  in  his  creatures  I  adore. 

Around,  beneath,  above; 
But  clearest  in  the  huoun  mind. 
His  bright  resemblance  when  I  find. 
Grandeur  with  purity  combined, 

I  most  admire  and  love. 

Oh  !  there  was  One,— on  earth  a  while 
He  dwelt; — but  transient  as  a  amile 

That  turns  into  a  tear. 
His  beauteous  image pass'd  ot  by; 
He  came,  like  lightning  from  the  sky. 
He  seem'd  as  daxiliog  to  the  eye. 

As  prompt  to  disappear. 

Mild,  in  his  undissembling  mien. 
Were  genius,  candour,  meekne««  seen ; 

— The  lips,  that  loved  the  truth ; 
The  single  eye,  whose  glance  sublime 
Look'd  to  eternity  through  time; 
The  soul,  whose  hopes  were  wont  to  climb 

Above  the  joys  of  youth. 

Of  old, — before  the  lamp  grew  dark. 
Reposing  near  the  curtiin'd  ark. 

The  child  of  Hannah's  prayer 
Heard,  through  the  temple's  silent  ronnd, 
A  living  voice,  nor  knew  the  sound, 
— That  thrice  alarm'd  him,  ere  be  found 

The  Lord,  who  chose  him  there.  * 

Thus  early  call'd,  and  strongly  mo%td, 
A  prophet  from  a  child,  approved, 

Spbncbr  his  course  began ; 
From  strength  to  strength,  from  grace  to  grace. 
Swiftest  and  foremost  in  the  race. 
He  carried  victory  in  his  Usee ; 

He  triumph'd  as  he  ran. 

How  short  his  day  '.—the  gloriotu  priie. 
To  our  slow  hearts  and  failing  eyes, 

Appear'd  too  quickly  won  : 
— The  warrior  rush'd  into  the  field 
With  arm  invincible  to  wield 
The  Spirit's  sword,  the  Spirit's  shield. 

When,  lo!  tlie  fight  was  done. 

The  loveliest  star  of  evening's  train 
Sets  early  in  the  western  main. 

And  leaves  the  world  in  night; 
Tlie  brightest  star  of  morning's  host. 
Scarce  risen,  in  brighter  beams  is  lost; 
Thus  sunk  his  form  on  ocean's  coast. 

Thus  sprang  his  soul  to  light. 

'  I  San.  cl»|».  Hi. 
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Who  shall  forbid  the  eye  to  -weep, 
That  saw  him,  from  tlie  rarening  deep, 

Pluck'd  like  the  lion't  prey  ? 
For  ever  howM  hit  honoured  head. 
The  spirit  in  a  moment  fled, 
The  heart  of  friendship  cold  and  dead. 

The  limbs  a  wreath  of  clay ! 

RevoWinfr  his  mysterious  lot, 

I  mourn  him,  but  1  prai»e  him  not; 

Glory  to  God  be  given, 
Who  sent  him,  like  the  radiant  bow, 
His  covenant  of  peace  to  show, 
Athwart  the  breaking  storm  to  glow, 

Then  ranish  into  heaven. 

O  Church !  to  whom  that  youth  was  dear, 
The  Angel  of  thy  mercies  here, 

Behold  the  path  he  trod, 
«  A  milky  way*  through  midnight  skies! 
— Behold  the  grave  in  which  he  lies, 
Even  from  this  dust  thy  prophet  cries, 

Prepare  fo  aieef  ^ky  God.» 


HUMAN  LIFE. 


Job,  <^p.  xIt. 


How  few  and  evil  are  thy  days, 
Man,  of  a  woman  born  I 
Trouble  and  peril  haunt  thy  ways: 
— Forth  like  a  flower  at  mom. 
The  tender  infant  springs  to  light, 
Youth  blossoms  with  the  breese, 
Age,  withering  age,  is  cropt  ere  night; 
— Man  like  a  shadow  flees. 

And  dost  Thou  look  on  such  a  one  ? 

Will  God  to  judgment  call 

A  worm,  for  what  a  worm  hath  done 

Against  the  Lord  of  all  7 

As  fait  the  waters  from  the  deep. 

As  summer  brooks  run  dry, 

Han  lieth  down  in  dreamless  sleep ; 

— Our  life  is  vanity. 

Man  lieth  down,  no  more  to  wake. 

Till  yonder  arching  sphere 

Shall  with  a  roll  of  thunder  break. 

And  nature  disappear. 

— Oh !  hide  me,  till  thy  wrath  be  past. 

Thou,  who  canst  kill  or  save ; 

Hide  me,  where  hope  may  anchor  fast 

In  my  Redeemer's  grave. 

THE  VISIBLE  CREATION. 

The  God  of  Nature  and  of  Grace 

In  all  his  works  appears; 

His  goodness  through  the  earth  we  trace, 

His  grandeur  in  the  spheres. 

Behold  this  fair  and  fertile  globe, 
By  Him  in  wisdom  plann'd ; 
'T  was  He,  who  girded,  like  a  robe, 
The  ocean  round  the  land. 


Lift  10  the  firmament  your  eye; 
Thither  his  path  pursue; 
His  glory,  boundless  as  the  sky, 
Oerwhelms  the  wondering  view. 

He  bows  the  heavens— the  mountains  stand 

A  high-way  for  tlieir  God ; 

Be  walks  amidst  the  desert  land, 

— T  is  Eden  where  He  trod. 

The  forests  in  his  strength  rejoice; 
Hark  \  on  the  evening  breeze. 
As  once  of  old,  the  Lord  God's  voice 
Is  beard  among  the  trees. 

Here  on  the  hills  He  feeds  his  herds. 
His  flocks  on  yonder  plains ; 
His  praise  is  warbled  by  the  birds; 
— O  could  we  catch  their  strains  I 

— Mount  with  tlie  lark,  and  bear  our  song 

Up  to  the  gates  of  light. 

Or  with  the  nightingale  prolong 

Our  numbers  through  the  night i 

In  every  stream  his  bounty  flows. 
Diffusing  joy  and  wealth ; 
In  every  breeze  his  spirit  blows, 
— The  breath  of  life  and  healfli. 

His  blessings  fall  in  plenteous  showers 
Upon  the  lap  of  earth. 
That  teems  with  foliage,  fruit,  and  flowers, 
And  rings  with  infant  mirth. 

If  God  hath  made  this  world  so  fair. 
Where  sin  and  death  abound ; 
How  beautiful  beyond  compare 
Will  Paradise  be  foimd! 

SONNET. 


taitsMd  frMi  ihohallaa  oTOMiaaa  Paatarlai. 


Ir  in  the  field  I  meet  a  smiling  flower, 

Methinks  it  whispers,  •  God  created  me, 

And  I  to  Him  devote  my  little  hour, 

In  lonely  sweetness  and  humility.* 

If,  where  the  forest's  darkest  shadows  lower, 

A  serpent  quick  and  venomous  I  see. 

It  seems  to  say, — «  I,  too,  extol  the  power 

Of  Uim,  who  caused  me,  at  his  will,  to  be.« 

The  fountain  purling,  and  the  rirer  strong. 
The  rocks,  the  trees,  the  mountains  raise  one  song; 
■  Glory  to  God  !•  re-echoes  in  mine  ear: — 
Faithless  were  I,  in  wilful  error  blind. 
Did  I  not  Him  in  all  his  creatures  find, 
His  voice  through  heaven,  and  earth,  and  ocean  hear 


SONNET. 


laiutad  froa  iIm  lullao  of  Gluibauiiu  Coua. 


I  SAW  the  eternal  God,  in  robes  of  light. 
Rise  from  his  throne, — to  judgment  forth  He  came ; 
His  presence  pass'd  before  me,  like  the  flame 
That  fires  the  forest  in  the  depth  of  night; 
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Wliirlwiad  and  storm,  amazement  and  affright, 
CompaM'd  his  path,  and  shook  ail  Nature's  frame. 
When  from  the  hearen  of  heavens,  with  loud  acclaim, 
To  earth  he  wing'd  his  insCaotaneoas  flight. 

As  some  triamphal  oak,  whose  boughs  have  spread 
Their  changing  foliage  through  a  thousand  yean, 
Bows  to  the  rushing  wind  its  glorious  head. 
The  universal  arch  of  yonder  spheres 
Sunk  with  the  pressure  of  its  Maker's  Iread, 
And  earth's  foundations  quaked  with  mortal  fears. 


SONNEl\ 

THE    CaUCIPIXlON. 


1 


taltated  from  tb«  lulua  of  Craaoenbiai. 


1  ask'd  the  Heavens — ■  What  foe  to  God  hath  done 
This  unexampled  deed?«~The  Heavens  exclaim, 
«  T  was  Man ; — and  we  in  horror  snatch'd  the  sun 
From  such  a  spectacle  of  guilt  and  shame. » 

I  ask'd  the  Sea  ;~the  Sea  in  fury  boil'd, 

And  answer'd  with  his  voice  of  storms, —  •  T  was  Man ; 

My  waves  in  panic  at  his  crime  recoil'd. 

Disclosed  the  abyss,  and  from  the  centre  ran.* 

I  ask'd  the  Earth ;— the  Earth  replied  agliast, 

•  'T  was  man; — and  such  strange  pangs  my  bosom  rent, 

That  still  I  groan  and  shudder  at  the  past.  • 

— ^To  Man,  gay,  smiling,  thoughtless  Man,  I  went, 

And  ask'd  him  next:— ^e  lurn'd  a  scornful  eye. 

Shook  his  proud  head,  and  deign'd  me  no  reply. 


THE  BIBLE. 


WxAT  is  the  world  7— A  wildering  maze. 
Where  Sin  hath  irack'd  ten  thousand  ways, 

Her  victims  to  ensnare; 
All  broad,  and  winding,  and  aslope, 
All  templing  with  perfidious  hope, 

All  ending  in  despair. 

Millions  of  pilgrims  throng  those  roads, 
Bearing  their  baubles,  or  their  loads, 

Down  10  eternal  night: 
— One  humble  path,  that  never  bends, 
Narrow,  and  rough,  and  steep,  ascends 

From  darkness  into  light 

Is  there  a  Guide  to  show  that  path? 
The  Bible: — He  alone,  who  hath 

The  Bible,  need  not  stray : 
Yet  he  who  luth,  and  will  not  give 
That  heavenly  Guide  to  all  that  live, 

Himself  shall  lose  the  way. 


INSTRUCTION. 

FaoK  heaven  descend  the  drops  of  dew, 
From  heaven  the  gracious  showers. 
Earth's  winter-aspect  to  renew. 
And  clothe  the  spring  with  flowers ; 


From  heaven  the  beams  of  morning  flow. 
That  melt  the  gloom  of  oigbt; 
From  heaven  the  evening  breeaes  Uow, 
Health,  fragrance,  and  delight 

Like  genial  dew,  like  fertile  showers. 

The  words  of  wisdom  fall. 

Awaken  man's  unconscious  powers. 

Strength  out  of  weakness  call : 

Like  morning  beams'they  strike  the  minJ, 

its  loveliness  reveal ; 

And  softer  than  the  evening  wind. 

The  wounded  spirit  heal. 

As  dew  and  rain,  as  light  and  air. 

From  heaven  Instruction  canie ; 

The  waste  of  Nature  to  repair. 

Kindle  a  sacred  flame; 

A  flame  to  purify  the  earth. 

Exalt  her  sons  on  high. 

And  train  them  for  their  second  birth, 

— Their  birth  beyond  tlie  sky. 

Albion  !  on  every  human  soul. 

By  thee  be  knowledge  shed. 

Far  as  the  ocean-waters  roll, 

Wide  as  tlie  shores  arc  spread : 

Truth  makes  thy  children  free  at  home; 

Oh !  that  tliy  flag,  unfurl'd. 

Might  shine,  where'er  thy  children  roam. 

Truth's  banner  round  the  world. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SOLDIER. 


OccuioD«d  b|f  th«  SuddM  Death  of  the  Rer.  TboMai  Ttykr .  t^ 
baring  declared,  ia  hU  last  SernoB.  m  a  prccediai;  crraia;-  ^ 
be  boped  to  die  at  an  old  aoldier  of  JeM»  Urut,  «itb  kit  *«^ 
in  bi«  band. 

«  Sbivant  of  God  1  well  done ; 

Rest  ^m  thy  loved  employ; 

The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won. 

Enter  thy  Master's  joy.* 

— The  voice  at  midnight  came; 

He  started  up  to  hear, 

A  mortal  arrow  pierced  his  frame : 

He  fell, — but  felt  no  fear. 

Tranquil  amidst  alarms, 
■    It  found  him  in  the  field, 
A  veteran  slumbering  on  his  arms. 
Beneath  his  red-cross  shield : 
His  sword  was  in  his  hand, 
Sdll  warm  with  recent  fight; 
Ready  that  moment  at  command, 
Through  rock  and  steel  to  smite. 


It  was  a  two-edged  blade, 
Of  heavenly  temper  keen ; 
And  double  were  the  wounds  it 
Where'er  it  smote  between : 
T  was  death  to  sin ; — *t  was  life 
To  all  that  moum'd  for  sin ; 
It  kindled  and  it  silenced  strife. 
Made  war  and  peace  within. 
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Oft  with  iu  fiery  force 
His  arm  bad  quell'd  the  foe, 
And  laid,'resittle«  in  bis  course. 
The  alieo-armies  low. 
Bent  on  such  glorious  toils. 
The  world  to  him  was  loss ; 
Yet  all  his  trophies,  all  bis  spoils. 
He  hung  upon  the  cross. 

At  midnight  came  the  cry, 

■  To  meet  thy  God  prepare  !• 

He  woke, — and  caught  his  Captain's  eye; 

Then,  strong  in  faith  and  prayer, 

His  spirit,  with  a  bound, 

Burst  its  encumbering  clay; 

His  tent,  at  sun-rise,  on  the  ground, 

A  darkened  ruin  lay. 

The  pains  of  death  are  past. 
Labour  and  sorrow  cease, 
And  life's  long  warfare  closed  at  lost, 
His  soul  is  found  in  peace. 
Soldier  of  Christ!  well  done; 
Praise  be  thy  new  employ; 
And  while  eternal  ages  run, 
Rest  in  thy  Saviour's  joy. 

ON  THE  ROYAL  INFANT, 

STILL-BOBN,  HOT.  5,  1817. 

A  THaoRB  on  earth  awaited  thee; 
A  nation  long'd  to  see  thy  face, 
Heir  to  a  glorious  ancestry. 
And  father  of  a  mightier  race. 

Vain  hope !  that  throne  thou  must  not  fill ; 
Thee  may  that  nation  ne'er  behold ; 
Thine  ancient  house  is  heirless  still, 
Thy  line  shall  never  be  unroll'd. 

Yet  while  we  mourn  thy  flight  from  earth, 
Thine  was  a  destiny  sublime ; 
Caught  up  to  Paradise  in  birth, 
Pluck'd  by  Eternity  from  Time. 

The  Mother  knew  her  offspring  dead : 
Oh!  was' it  grief,  or  was  it  love 
That  broke  her  heart?— The  spirit  fled 
To  seek  her  nameless  child  above. 

Led  by  his  natal  star,  she  trod 
The  path  to  heaven : — the  meeting  there, 
And  how  they  stood  before  their  God, 
The  day  of  judgment  shall  declare. 


A  MIDNIGHT  THOUGHT. 

In  a  land  of  strange  delight, 
My  transported  spirit  stray'd, 
]  awake  where  all  is  night, 
Silence,  solitude,  and  shade. 

Is  the  dream  of  Nature  flown? 
Is  the  universe  desfroy'd, 
Man,  extinct,  and  I  alone 
Breathing  through  the  formless  void  ? 


No : — my  soul,  in  God  rejoice; 
Through  the  gloom  his  light  I  see, 
In  the  silence  hear  his  voice, 
And  his  hand  is  over  me. 

When  I  slumber  in  the  tomb, 
He  will  guard  my  resting-place; 
Fearless  in  the  day  of  doom, 
May  1  stand  before  his  foce ! 

A  NIGHT  IN  A  STAGE-COACH, 

BEING  A  MEDITATION  ON  THE  WAT  BETWEEN  LONDON 
AND  BRISTOL,    SEPT.  a3,   l8l5. 

I  TRAVEL  all  the  irksome  night, 

By  ways  to  me  unknown; 
I  travel,  like  a  bird  in  flight. 

Onward,  and  all  alone. 

In  vain  I  close  my  weary  eyes, 

They  will  not,  cannot  sleep, 
But,  like  the  watchers  of  the  skies. 

Their  twinkling  vigils  keep. 

My  thoughts  are  wandering  wild  and  far; 

From  earth  to  heaven  they  dart; 
Now  wing  their  flight  from  star  to  star, 

Now  dive  into  my  heart 

Backward  they  roll  the  tide  of  time, 

And  live  through  vanished  years; 
Or  hold  their  ■  colloquy  sublime)* 

With  future  hopes  and  fears; — 

Then  passing  joys  and  present  woes 

Chase  through  my  troubled  mind ; 
Repose  still  seeking, — but  repose 

Not  for  a  moment  find. 

So  yonder  lone  and  lovely  moon 
Gleams  on  the  clouds  gone  by. 
Illumines  those  around  her  noon, 
■    Yet  westward  points  her  eye. 

Nor  wind  nor  flood  her  course  delay, 

Through  heaven  I  see  her  glide ; 
She  never  pauses  on  her  way, 

She  never  turns  aside. 

With  anxious  heart  and  throbbing  brain. 

Strength,  patience,  spirits  gone, 
Pulses  of  fire  in  every  vein, 

Thus,  thus  I  journey  on. 

But  soft ! — in  Nature's  failing  hour, 

Up  springs  a  breeze, — I  feel 
Its  balmy  breath,  its  cordial  power, 

— A  power  to  soothe  and  heal. 

Lo !  grey,  and  gold,  and  crimson  streaks 

The  gorgeous  east  adorn, 
While  o'er  tlie  empurpled  mountain  breaks 

The  glory  of  the  mom. 

Insensibly  the  stars  retire, 

Exhaled  like  drops  of  dew ; 
Now  through  an  arch  of  living  fire. 

The  sun  comes  forth  to  view. 
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Tlie  hilU,  the  Tales,  ihe  waten  bam 

With  his  enkindlLog  rays. 
No  sooner  touch'd  than  they  recnrn 

A  tributary  blaie. 

His  qnickening  li^ht  on  me  descends, 

Uts  cheering  warmth  I  own ; 
Upward  to  him  my  spirit  ten^ 

But  worships  God  alone. 

0  that  on  me,  with  beams  benifpi. 
Bis  countenance  would  turn  : 

1  too  shoald  then  arise  and  shine, 

— Arise,  and  shine,  and  bum. 

Slowly  I  raise  my  Isnguid  head; 

Pain  and  soul-sickneas  cease. 
The  phantoms  of  dismay  are  fled, 

And  health  returns,  and  peace. 

Where  is  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Which  silent  night  display'dz 
The  clouds,  the  stars,  the  blue  serene. 

The  moring  light  and  shade  7 

All  gone ! — the  moon,  erewhile  to  bright, 

Veil'd  with  a  dusky  shroud. 
Seems,  in  the  son's  o'erpowering  light, 

Tlie  fragment  of  a  cloud. 

At  length,  t  reach  my  journey's  end ; 

— Welcome  that  well-known  face  I 
I  meet  a  brother  and  a  friend ; 

I  find  a  resting-place. 

Just  such  a  pilgrimage  is  life  ; 

Hurried  from  stage  to  stage, 
Our  wishes  with  our  lot  at  strife. 

Through  childhood  to  old  age. 

The  world  is  seldom  what  it  seems ;~ 

To  man,  who  dimly  sees, 
Realities  appear  as  dreams, 

And  dreams  realities. 

The  Christian's  years,  though  slow  their  flight, 

When  he  is  call'd  away ; 
Are  but  the  watches  of  a  night. 

And  Death  the  dawn  of  day. 


THE  REIGN  OF  SPRING. 

Who  lores  not  Spring's  voluptuous  hours, 

The  carniral  of  birds  and  flowers? 

Yet  who  would  chuse,  however  dear. 

That  Spring  should  revel  all  the  year? 

— W*ho  loves  not  Summei's  splendid  reign, 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  main? 

Yet  wlio  would  chuse,  however  bright, 

A  Dog-day  noon  without  a  night? 

— Who  loves  not  Autumn's  joyous  round. 

When  com,  and  wine,  and  oil  abound? 

Tct  who  would  chuse,  however  gay, 

A  year  of  unrenew'd  decay  ? 

— Who  loves  not  Winter's  awful  form  7 

The  sphere-bom  music  of  the  storm? 


Yet  who  would  chuse,  bow  grand 
The  shortest  day  10  last  for  ever  ? 


T  was  in  that  age  renown'd,  remote. 
When  all  was  true  that  Esop  wrote; 
And  in  that  land  of  ^r  Ideal, 
Where  all  that  poets  dream  is  real ; 
Upon  a  day  of  annual  stale. 
The  Seasons  met  in  high  debate. 
There  blush'd  young  Spring  in  maiden-^nde. 
Blithe  Summer  look'd  a  gorgeoas  bride. 
Staid  Antnnm  moved  with  matron-f^raoe. 
And  beldame  Winter  pnrnd  her  fice. 
Dispute  grew  wild ;  all  talk'd  together : 
The  four  at  once  made  wondrous  wcatha; 
Nor  one  (wfaafie'er  the  rest  had  shown). 
Heard  any  reason  but  her  own. 
While  each  (for  nothing  else  was  clear). 
CUim'd  the  whole  circle  of  the  year. 

Spring,  in  possession  of  the  field, 
Compell'd  her  sbtt>rs  soon  10  yield; 
Tliey  part, — resolved  diewhere  to  try 
A  twelvemonth's  empire  of  the  sky ; 
And  calling  off  their  airy  legions. 
Alighted  in  adjacent  regions. 
Spring  o'er  the  eastern  champaign  smiled. 
Fell  Winter  ruled  the  northern  wild ; 
Summer  pursued  tlie  sun's  red  car. 
But  Autumn  loved  the  twilight  star. 

As  Spring  parades  her  new  domain. 
Love,  Beauty,  Pleasure,  hold  her  train; 
Her  footsteps  wake  the  flowers  beneatli. 
That  start,  and  blush,  and  sweetly  breathe ; 
Her  gales  on  nimble  pinions  rove. 
And  shake  to  foliage  every  grove ; 
Her  voice,  im  dell  and  thicket  heard. 
Cheers  on  the  nest  the  mother-bird ; 
The  ice-lock'd  streams,  as  if  they  fell 
Her  touch,  to  liquid  diamond  melt; 
The  lambs  around  her  bleat  and  play ; 
The  serpent  flings  his  slough  away. 
And  shines  in  orient  colours  dight, 
A  flexile  ray  of  living  light. 
Nature  unbinds  her  wintry  shroud, 
(As  the  soft  sunsliiac  melts  the  cloud), 
With  infant  gambols  sports  along. 
Bounds  into  youth,  and  soars  in  song. 
The  morn  impcarls  her  locks  with  dew ; 
Noon  spreads  a  sky  of  boundless  blue; 
The  rainbow  spans  the  evening  sceite. 
The  night  is  silent  and  serene. 
Save  when  her  lonely  minstrel  wrings 
The  heart  with  sweetness,  while  he  sings. 
— Who  would  not  wish,  unrivall'd  here. 
That  Spring  might  frolic  all  the  year? 

Three  months  are  fled,  and  still  she  rdgns 
Exulting  queen  o'er  hills  and  plains; 
The  birds  renew  their  nuptial  vow. 
Nestlings  themselves  are  lovers  now; 
Fresh  broods  each  bending  bough  receives. 
Till  feathers  far  outnumber  leaves; 
But  kites  in  circles  swim  the  air. 
And  sadden  music  to  despair. 


MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS. 
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The  stagnant  pools,  the  quaking  bogs, 

Teem,  croak,  and  crawl  with  hordes  of  frogs; 

The  matted  woods,  the  infected  earth. 

Arc  renomous  with  reptile-birth ; 

Annies  of  locusts  cload  the  skies ; 

With  beetles  hornets,  gnats  with  flies, 

Interminable  warfare  wage, 

And  madden  heaven  with  insect-rage. 

The  flowers  are  wilher'd — sun  nor  dew] 
Their  fallen  glories  shall  renew ; 
The  flowers  are  withered — germ  nor  seed 
Ripen  in  garden,  wild,  or  mead  : 
The  corn-fields  shoot ; — their  blades,  alas  I 
Run  riot  in  luxuriant  grass. 
The  tainted  flocks,  the  drooping  kine, 
In  famine  of  abundance  pine, 
Where  vegetation,  sour,  unsound, 
And  loathsome,  rots  and  rankles  round : 
Nature  with  nature  seems  at  strife ; 
Nothing  can  live  but  monstrous  life 
By  death  engender'd ; — food  and  breatlt 
Are  tam'd  to  elements  of  death ; 
And  where  the  soil  his  victims  strew, 
Corruption  quickens  them  anew. 

Bat  ere  tlie  year  was  half  expired, 
Spring  saw  her  folly,  and  retired ; 
Yoked  her  light  chariot  to  a  breeze. 
And  mounted  to  the  Pleiades ; 
Content  with  them  to  rest  or  play 
Along  the  calm  nocturnal  way ; 
Till  heaven's  remaining  circuit  run, 
They  meet  the  pale  hybemal  sun. 
And  gaily  mingling  in  his  blaze, 
Uail  the  true  dawn  of  vernal  days. 


THE  REIGN  OF  SUMMER. 

TiB  hnnricanes  are  fled ;  the  rains. 

That  plough'd  the  mountains,  wrcck'd  the  plains, 

Ilave  pass'd  away  before  the  wind. 

And  left  a  wildcmen  behind. 

As  if  an  ocean  had  been  there 

Exhaled, and  left  its  channels  bare. 

But,  with  a  new  and  sudden  birth, 

Nature  replenishes  the  earth ; 

Plants,  flowers,  and  shrubs,  o'er  all  the  land, 

So  promptly  rise,  so  thickly  stand, 

As  if  they  heard  a  voice,  and  came 

Each  at  the  calling  of  its  name. 

The  tree,  by  tempest  stript  and  rent. 

Expands  its  verdure  like  a  tent. 

Beneath  whose  shade,  in  weary  length, 

The  enormous  lion  rests  his  strength, 

For  blood,  in  dreams  of  hunting,  bums. 

Or,  chased  himself,  to  fight  returns; 

Growls  in  his  sleep,  a  dreary  sound. 

Grinds  his  wedged  teeth,  and  spurns  the  ground; 

While  monkeys,  in  grotesque  amaze, 

Down  from  their  bending  perches  gaze, 

But  when  he  lifts  his  eye  of  fire. 

Quick  to  the  topmost  boughs  retire. 

Loud  o'er  the  mountains  bleat  the  flocks; 
The  goat  is  bounding  on  the  rocks ; 


Far  in  the  valleys  range  the  herds ; 
The  welkin  gleams  witli  flitting  birds, 
Whose  plumes  such  gorgeous  lints  adorn. 
They  seem  the  offspring  of  the  mom. 
From  nectar  d  flowers  and  groves  of  spice, 
Earth  breathes  the  air  of  Paradise ; 
Her  mines  their  hidden  wealth  betray, 
Treasures  of  darkness  burst  to  day; 
O'er  golden  sands  tlie  rivet;}  glide, 
And  pearls  and  amber  track  the  tide. 
Of  every  sensual  bliss  possest, 
Man  riots  here;— but  is  he  blest? 
And  would  he  chuse,  for  ever  bright. 
This  Summer-day  without  a  night? 
For  here  hath  Summer  fix'd  her  throne. 
Intent  to  reign, — and  reign  alone. 

Daily  the  sun,  in  his  career. 
Hotter  and  higher,  climbs  the  sphere, 
Till  from  the  zenith,  in  his  rays. 
Without  a  cloud  or  shadow,  blaze 
The  realms  beneath  him  : — in  his  march. 
On  the  blue  key-stone  of  heaven's  arch, 
He  stands  : — air,  earth,  and  ocean  lie 
Within  the  prc«cnce  of  his  eye. 
The  wheel  of  Nature  seems  to  rest. 
Nor  rolls  him  onward  to  the  west. 
Till  thrice  three  days  of  noon  unchanged 
That  torrid  clime  have  so  deranged, 
Nine  years  may  not  the  wrong  ;-cpair; 
But  Summer  checks  the  ravage  there; 
Yet  still  enjoins  the  sun  to  steer 
By  the  stem  Dog-star  round  the  year. 
With  dire  extremes  of  day  and  night, 
Tartarean  gloom,  celestial  light. 

In  vain  the  gaudy  season  shines. 
Her  beauty  fades,  her  power  declines  ; 
Then  first  her  bosom  felt  a  care; 
— No  healing  breeze  crabalm'd  the  air. 
No  mist  the  mountain-tops  bedew'd, 
Nor  shower  the  arid  vale  renew'd  ; 
The  herbage  shrunk ;  the  ploughman's  toil 
Scatter'd  to  dust  the  crumbling  soil ; 
Blossoms  were  shed ;  the  umbrageous  wood. 
Laden  with  sapless  foliage  stood ; 
The  streams,  impoverish'd  day  by  day. 
Lessened  insensibly  away ; 
Where  cattle  sought,  with  piteous  moans. 
The  vanish'd  lymph,  midst  burning  stones, 
And  tufis  of  withered  reeds,  that  fill 
The  wonted  channel  of  the  rill; 
Till,  stung  with  hornets,  mad  with  thirst, 
In  sudden  rout,  away  they  burst, 
Nor  rest,  till  where  some  channel  deep 
Gleams  in  small  pools,  whose  waters  sleep ; 
There  with  huge  draught  and  eager  eye 
Drink  for  existence, — drink  and  die ! 

But  direr  evils  soon  arose, 
Hopeless,  unmitigable  woes; 
Man  proves  tlie  shock ;  througli  all  his  veins. 
The  frenzy  of  the  season  reigns; 
With  pride,  lust,  rage,  ambition  blind. 
He  burns  in  every  fire  of  miud, 
Which  kindles  from  insane  desire, 
Or  fcllcst  hatred  can  inspire; 
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Reckless  whatever  ill  be^l, 

He  dares  to  do  and  suffer  all 

That  heart  can  think,  that  arm  can  deal, 

Or  out  of  hell  a  fury  feel. 

There  stood  in  that  romantic  clime, 
A  mountain  awfully  sublime, 
O'er  many  a  league  the  basement  spread. 
It  tower'd  in  man^^n  airy  head. 
Height  over  height,—  now  gay,  now  wild, 
The  peak  with  ice  eternal  piled ; 
Pure  in  mid-heaven,  that  crystal  cone 
A  diadem  of  glory  shone ; 
Reflecting,  in  the  night-fall'n  sky, 
The  beams  of  day's  departed  eye ; 
Or  holding,  ere  the  dawn  begun. 
Communion  with  the  unrisen  sun. 
The  cultured  sides  were  clothed  with  woods, 
Vineyards,  and  fields,  or  track 'd  with  floods, 
Whose  glacier-fountains,  hid  on  high, 
Sent  down  their  rivers  from  the  sky. 
O'er  plains,  that  mark'd  its  gradual  scale, 
On  sunny  slope,  in  sheltered  vale, 
Earth's  universal  tenant, — He, 
Who  lives  wherever  life  may  be. 
Sole,  social,  fix'd,  or  free  to  roam. 
Always  and  every  where  at  home, 
Man  pitch'd  his  tents,  adom'd  his  bowers. 
Built  temples,  palaces,  and  towers, 
And  made  that  Alpine  world  his  own, 
— The  miniature  of  every  tone. 
From  brown  savannahs  parch'd  below 
To  ridges  of  cerulean  snow. 

Those  high-lands  form'd  a  last  retreat 
From  rabid  Summer's  fatal  heat; 
Tliough  not  unfelt  her  fervours  there. 
Vernal  and  cool  the  middle  air; 
While  from  the  icy  pyramid 
Streams  of  unfailing  freshness  slid, 
That  long  had  slaked  the  thirsty  land. 
Till  avarice,  with  insatiate  hand, 
Their  currents  clicck'd;  in  sunless  caves, 
And  rock-bound  dells,  ingulf  d  the  waves. 
And  thence  in  scanty  measures  doled, 
Or  turn'd  heaven's  bounty  into  gold. 
Ere  long  the  dwellers  on  the  plain 
Murmur'd — their  murmurs  were  in  vain ; 
Petition'd — but  their  prayers  were  spum'd ; 
Threaten'd, — defiance  was  retum'd. 
Then  rang  both  regions  with  alarms; 
Blood-kindling  trumpets  blew  to  arms; 
The  maddening  drum  and  deafening  fife 
Marshall'd  the  elements  of  strife: 
Sternly  the  mountaineers  maintain 
Th^ir  rights  against  tlie  insurgent  plain  ;^ 
The  plain's  indignant  myriads  rose 
To  wrest  the  mountain  from  their  foes. 
Resolved  its  blessings  to  enjoy 
By  dint  of  valour — or  destroy. 

The  legions  met  in  war-array ; 
The  mountaineers  brook'd  no  dcl.iv. 
\%idc  their  missile  weapons  threw, 
From  holds  impregnable  withdrew, 


And,  rashly  brave,  with  sword  and  shield, 

Rosh'd  headlong  to  the  open  field. 

Their  foes  the  auspicious  omen  look. 

And  raised  a  battle-shout,  that  shook 

The  champaign; — staunch  and  keen  for  blood. 

Front  threatening  front,  the  columns  stood. 

But,  while  like  thunder-clouds  they  ffown. 

In  tropic  haste  the  sun  went  down; 

Night  o'er  both  armies  stretch'd  her  tent. 

The  star-bespangled  firmament, 
W'bose  placid  host,  revolving  slow. 
Smile  on  the  impatient  hordes  below. 
That  chafe  and  fret  the  hours  away. 
Curse  the  dull  gloom,  and  long  for  day. 
Though  destined  by  their  ovn  decree 
No  other  day  nor  night  to  see. 
—That  night  is  past,  that  day  begun, 
Swift  as  he  sunk  ascends  the  sun. 
And  from  the  red  borison  springs 
Upward,  as  borne  on  eagle-wings; 
Aslant  each  army's  lengthen'd  lines. 
O'er  shields  and  helms  he  proudly  shines, 
W^liile  spears,  that  catch  his  lightnings  keen. 
Flash  them  athwart  the  space  between. 
Before  the  battle-shock,  when  breath 
And  pulse  are  still, — awaiting  death : 
In  that  cold  pause,  which  seems  to  be 
The  prelude  to  eternity. 
When  fear,  ere  yet  a  blow  is  dealt, 
Betray'd  by  none,  by  all  is  felt ; 
While,  moved  beneath  their  feet, 'the  tomb 
Widens  her  lap  to  make  them  room; 
— Till,  in  the  onset  of  the  fray. 
Fear,  feeling,  thought  are  cast  away. 
And  foaming,  raging,  mingling  foes. 
Like  billows  dash'd  in  conflict,  clo)«e. 
Charge,  strike,  repel,  wound,  struggle,  fly. 
Gloriously  win,  unconquer'd  die. 
Here,  in  dread  silence,  while  they  stand, 
Each  with  a  death-stroke  in  his  hand. 
His  eye  fix'd  forward,  and  his  ear 
Tingling  the  signal  blast  to  hear. 
The  trumpet  sounds; — one  note, — no  more; 
The  field,  the  fight,  tlie  war  is  o'er ; 
An  earthquake  rent  the  void  between; 
A  moment  sliow'd,  and  shut  the  scene ; 
Men,  chariou,  steeds,  of  either  host. 
The  flower,  the  pride,  the  strength  were  lost: 
A  solitude  remains; — the  dead 
Arc  buried  there— the  living  fled. 

Nor  yet  the  reign  of  Summer  closed : 
— At  night  in  their  own  homes  reposed 
The  fugitives,  on  either  side. 
Who  'scaped  the  death  their  comrades  died ; 
When  lo !  with  many  a  giddy  shock. 
The  mountain-cliffs  began  to  rock. 
And  deep  below  the  hollow  ground 
Ran  a  strange  mystery  of  sound. 
As  if,  in  chains  and  tormepts  there. 
Spirits  were  venting  their  despair. 
That  sound,  those  shocks  the  sleepers  woke; 
In  trembling  consternation,  broke 
Forth  from  their  dwellings,  young  and  old ; 
— Nothing  abroad  their  eyes  behold 


But  darkness  so  intensely  wrought, 

'T  was  blindness  in  themselves  they  thought. 

Anon,  aloof,  with  sudden  rays, 

Issued  so  fierce,  so  broad  a  blaze, 

That  darkness  started  into  light, 

And  every  eye,  restored  to  sight, 

Gazed  on  the  glittering  crest  of  snows, 

Whence  the  bright  conflagration  rose, 

Whose  flames  condensed  at  once  aspirp, 

— A  pillar  of  celestial  fire, 

Alone  amidst  infernal  shade, 

In  glorious  majeitty  displaVd : 

Beneath,  from  rifted  caverns  broke 

Volumes  of  suffocating  smoke, 

That  roH'd  in  surges,  like  a  flood. 

By  the  red  radiance  tum'd  to  blood. 

Mom  look'd  aghast  upon  the  scene. 

Nor  could  a  sun-beam  pierce  between 

The  panoply  of  vapours,  spread 

Above,  around  the  mountains  head. 

In  distant  fields,  with  drought  consumed, 
Joy  twell'd  all  hearts,  all  eyes  illumed, 
When  from  that  peak,  through  lowering  skies. 
Thick  curling  clouds  were  seen  to  rise, 
And  hang  o'er  all  the  darken'd  plain, 
The  presage  of  descending  rain. 
The  exulting  cattle  bound  along, 
The  tuneless  birds  attempt  a  song. 
The  swain,  amidst  his  sterile  lands, 
With  outstretcht  arms  of  rapture  stands. 
Bnt,  fraught  with  plague  and  curses,  came 
The'  insidious  progeny  of  flame : 
Ah !  then, — for  fertilizing  showers, 
The  pledge  of  herbage,  fruits,  and  flowers, — 
Words  cannot  paint,  how  every  eye 
(Blood-shot  and  dim  with  agony), 
Was  glazed,  as  by  a  palsying  spell, 
When  light  sulphureous  ashes  fell. 
Dazzling,  and  eddying  to  and  fro. 
Like  wildering  sleet  or  feathery  snow  .- 
Strewn  with  grey  pumice  Nature  lies. 
At  every  motion  quick. to  rise, 
Tainting  with  livid  fumes  the  air; 
— Then  hope  lies  down  in  prone  despair, 
And  man  and  beast,  with  misery  dumb, 
Sullenly  brood  on  woes  to  com«. 

The  mountain  now,  like  living  earth. 
Pregnant  with  some  stupendous  birth, 
Heaved,  in  the  anguish  of  its  throes. 
Sheer  from  its  crest  the  incumbent  snows; 
And  where  of  old  they  chill'd  the  sky, 
Beneath  the  sun's  meridian  eye. 
Or,  purpling  in  the  golden  west, 
Appear'd  his  evening  throne  of  rest, 
There,  black  and  bottomless  and  wide, 
A  cauldron  rent  from  side  to  side. 
Simmered  and  hiss'd  with  huge  turmoil ; 
Earth's  disembowell'd  minerals  boil. 
And  thence  in  molten  torrents  rush : 
— Water  and  fire,  like  sisters,  gush 
From  the  same  source ;  the  double  stream 
Meets,  battles,  and  explodes  in  steam ; 
Then  fire  prevails;  and  broad  and  deep 
Red  bva  roars  from  steep  to  steep ; 


While  rocks  unseated,  woods  upriven. 
Are  headlong  down  the  current  driven  ; 
Columnar  flames  are  rapt  aloof. 
In  whirlwind  forms,  to  heaven's  high  roof, 
And  there,  amidst  transcendent  gloom. 
Image  the  wrath  beyond  the  tomb. 

The  mountaineers,  in  wild  affright, 
Too  late  for  safety,  urge  their  flight ; 
Women,  made  childless  in  the  fray, 
Women,  made  mothers  yesterday. 
The  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  blind ; 
— None  but  the  dead  are  left  behind. 
Painful  their  journey,  toilsome,  slow, 
Beneath  their  feet  quick  embers  glow, 
And  hurtle  round  in  dreadful  hail ; 
Their  limbs,  their  hearts,  their  senses  fail, 
While  many  a  victim,  by  the  way. 
Buried  alive  in  ashes  lay. 
Or  peri&h'd  by  the  lightning's  stroke, 
Before  the  slower  tli under  broke. 
A  few  the  open  field  explore: 
The  throng  seek  refuge  on  the  shore, 
Between  two  burning  rivers  hemm'd, 
Whose  rage  nor  mounds  uor  hollow,  stemm'd ; 
Driven  like  a  herd  of  deer,  they  reach 
The  lonely,  dark,  and  silent  beach, 
Where,  calm  as  innocence  in  sleep. 
Expanded  lies  the  unconscious  deep. 
Awhile  the  fugitives  respire. 
And  watch  those  cataracts  of  fire, 
(That  bar  escape  on  either  hand). 
Rush  on  the  ocean  from  the  strand ; 
Back  from  the  onset  rolls  the  tide, 
Hut  instant  clouds  the  conflict  hide; 
The  lavas  plunge  to  gulfs  unknown. 
And  as  they  plunge,  relapse  to  stone. 

Meanwhile  the  mad  volcano  grew 
Tenfold  more  terrible  to  view ; 
And  thunders,  such  as  shall  be  hurl'd 
At  the  death-sentence  of  the  world ; 
And  lightnings,  such  as  shall  consume 
Creation,  and  creation's  tomb, 
Nor  leave,  amidst  the  eternal  void. 
One  trembling  atom  undestroy'd ; 
Such  thunders  crash'd,  such  lightnings  glared: 
— Another  fote  those  outcasts  shared. 
When,  with  one  desolating  sweep,  , 

An  earthquake  secm'd  to  ingulf  the  deep, 
Then  threw  it  back,  and  from  its  bed 
Hung  a  whole  ocean  overhead ; 
The  victims  shriek'd  beneath  the  wave. 
And  in  a  moment  found  one  grave; 
Down  to  the  abyss  the  flood  retum'd : 
Alone,  unseen,  the  mountain  bum'd. 


INCOGNITA. 

WRITTEN  AT  LEAMINGTON,   IN   1817,  ON  VIEWING  THE 
PICTURE  OF  AN  UNKNOWN  LADY. 


She  WM  «  phanioa  of  delietat.— Wo&mwokth. 


Imaoi  of  One,  who  lived  of  yore ! 
Hail  to  that  lovely  mien, 
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Once  quick  and  coDScioiu ; — now  no  more 

On  land  or  ocean  seen ! 
Were  ail  earth's  breathing  forms  to  pass 
Before  me  in  Agrippa's  glass,  * 
Many  as  fair  as  Thou  might  be. 
But  oh !  not  one,— not  one  like  Thee. 

Thou  art  no  Child  of  Fancy ; — Thou 

The  very  look  dost  wear 
That  gave  enchantment  to  a  brow 

Wreathed  with  luxuriant  hair ; 
Lips  of  the  mom  embathed  in  dew. 
And  eyes  of  evening's  starry  blue ; 
Of  all  who  e'er  enjoy'd  the  sun. 
Thou  art  the  image  of  but  One. 

And  who  was  she,  in  virgin  prime, 

And  May  of  womanhood, 
Whose  roaes  here,  unpluck'd  by  Time, 

In  shadowy  tints  have  stood  ; 
While  many  a  winters  wiilicring  blast 
Haih  o'er  the  dark  cold  chamber  pass'd, 
In  which  her  once  resplendent  form 
Slumbered  to  dust  beneath  the  storm  ? 

Of  gentle  blood ;— upon  her  birth 

Consenting  planets  smiled, 
And  she  had  seen  those  days  of  mirth 

That  frolic  round  the  child  : 
To  bridal  bloom  her  strength  had  sprung, 
Behold  her  beautiful  and  young ! 
Lives  there  a  record,  which  hath  told 
That  she  was  wedded,  widow'd,  old  7 

How  long  her  date,  't  were  vain  to  guess : 

The  pencil's  cunning  art 
Can  but  a  single  glance  express, 

One  motion  of  the  heart ; 
A  smile,  a  blush, — a  transient  grace 
Of  air,  and  altitude,  and  face ; 
One  passion's  changing  colour  mix  ; 
One  moment's  flight  for  ages  6x. 

Her  joys  and  griefs,  alike  in  vain, 

Would  fancy  here  recall ; 
Her  throbs  of  ecstasy  or  pain 

Lull'd  in  oblivion  all ; 
With  her,  methinks,  life's  little  hour 
Pass'd  like  the  fragrance  of  a  flower, 
That  leaves  upon  the  vernal  wind 
Sweetness  we  ne'er  again  may  find. 

Where  dwelt  she  ? — Ask  yon  aged  tree, 

Whose  boughs  embower  the  lawn, 
Whether  the  birds'  wild  minstrelsy 

Awoke  her  here  at  dawn  ; 
Whether  beneath  its  youthful  shade, 
At  noon,  in  infancy  she  play'd : 
— If  from  the  oak  no  answer  come. 
Of  her  all  oracles  are  dumb. 

The  Dead  are  like  the  stars  by  day; 

— Withdrawn  from  mortal  eye, 
But  not  extinct,  they  hold  their  way 

In  glory  through  the  sky: 

'  Heary  Cornalin*  A(]prippa,  of  NeUMheia,  conntellor  to  Cliarlet 
V,  Emperor  of  GeroiBny,— the  anlbor  of  Oec.h  Pbilotofihtf.  ami 
otber  profound  workt,— ii  Liid  to  hare  sbown  to  the  Earl  of  Sarroy 
the  ioiageof  hii  mitimR  Grraldiao,  in  a  naginil  mirror. 


Spirits,  from  bondage  thus  set  free. 
Vanish  amidst  immensitv. 
Where  human  thought,  like  human  sight. 
Fails  to  pursue  their  trackless  flight 

Somewhere  within  created  space. 

Could  ]  explore  that  round, 
In  bliss,  or  woe,  there  is  a  place 

Where  she  might  still  be  found ; 
And  oh  !  unless  those  eves  deceive. 
I  may,  I  must,  I  will  believe 
That  she,  whose  chanxn  so  meekly  glow. 
is  what  die  only  seem'd  below : — 

An  angel  in  that  glorious  realm 

Where  God  himself  is  King: 
— ^Bnt  awe  and  fear,  that  overwhelm 

Presumption,  check  my  wing  j 
Nor  dare  imagination  look 
Upon  the  symbols  of  that  book. 
Wherein  eternity  enrolls 
The  judgments  on  departed  aouls. 

Of  Her  of  whom  these  pictured  line* 

A  faint  resemblance  form ; 
— Fair  as  the  second  rainbow  shines 

Aloof  amid  the  storm ; 
Of  Her,  this  «  riiadow  of  a  shade,* 
Like  its  original  must  fade. 
And  She,  forgotten  when  unseeo. 
Shall  be  as  if  she  ne'er  had  been. 

Ah !  then,  perchance,  this  dreaming  strain. 

Of  all  that  e'er  I  sung, 
A  lorn  memorial  may  remain. 

When  silent  lies  my  tongue ; 
When  shot  the  meteor  of  my  fame. 
Lost  the  vain  echo  of  my  name. 
This  leaf,  this  fallen  leaf,  may  be 
The  only  trace  of  her  and  me. 

With  One  who  lived  of  old,  my  aoni; 

In  lowly  cadence  rose ; 
To  One  who  is  unborn,  belong 

The  accents  of  its  close : 
Ages  to  come,  with  courteous  ear. 
Some  youth  my  warning  voice  may  hear ; 
And  voices  from  the  dead  should  be 
The  warnings  of  eternity. 

When  these  weak  lines  thy  presence  greet. 

Reader !  if  I  am  blest. 
Again,  as  spirits  may  we  meet 

In  glory  and  in  rest: 
If  not, — and  /  have  lost  my  way. 
Here  part  we; — go  not  Thou  astray: 
No  tomb,  no  verse  my  story  tell ! 
Once,  and  for  ever.  Fare  Thee  well. 

THE  LITTLE  CLOUD, 

SEEN  IN  A  COUNTRY  EXCURSION,   jrXE  3o,  l8j«^ 

Tni  summer  sun  was  in  the  west. 
Yet  far  above  hb  evening  rest ; 
A  tliousand  clouds  in  air  display 'd 
Their  floating  isles  of  light  and  shade,— 
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The  sky,  like  ocean's  chamieb,  wen 
In  long  meenderin^f  atreekt  beCweea. 

Cultured  nnd  waste,  the  landscape  lay; 
Woods,  monntains,  ralleys  stretcb'd  away, 
And  thronged  the  immense  horison  round, 
With  heaven's  eternal  girdle  bound : 
From  inland  towns,  eclipsed  with  smoke, 
Steeplrs  in  lonely  grandeur  broke ; 
Hamlets,  and  cottages,  and  streams 
By  glimpses  eanght  the  casual  gleaoM, 
Or  biased  in  lustre  broad  and  strong, 
Reyond  the  picturing  powers  of  song : 
O'er  all  the  eye  enchanted  ranged. 
While  colours,  forms,  proportions  changed, 
Or  sank  in  distance  undefined, 
Siill  as  our  devious  course  inclined  j 
— And  oft  we  paused,  and  look'd  behind. 

One  little  cloud,  and  only  one, 
Seem'd  the  pure  offipring  of  the  sua. 
Flung  from  his  orb  to  show  us  here 
WliAi  clouds  adorn  his  hemisphere ; 
Unmored,  unchanging,  in  the  gale 
That  bore  the  rest  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
Whose  shadowy  diapes,  with  lights  aroond. 
Like  living  motions,  swept  the  ground. 
This  \iV\fi  cloud,  and  this  alone, 
Long  in  the  highest  ether  shone ; 
Gay  as  a  warrior's  banner  spread 
Its  sunward  margin  ruby-red, 
Green,  purple,  gold,  and  every  hue 
That  glitters  in  the  morning  dew. 
Or  glows  along  the  rainbow's  form, 
— ^Tbe  apparition  of  the  storm. 
Deep  in  its  bosom,  diamond-bright. 
Behind  a  fleece  of  pearly  white. 
It  seem'd  a  secret  glory  dwelt. 
Whose  presence,  while  unseen,  was  felt: 
Like  Beauty's  eye,  in  slumber  hid 
Beneath  a  half-transparent  lid, 
From  whence  a  sound,  a  touch,  a  breath. 
Might  startle  it, — as  life  from  death. 

Looks,  words,  emotions  of  surprise 
Welcomed  the  stranger  to  our  eyes : 
Was  it  the  phwniz,  that  from  earth 
In  flames  of  incense  sprang  to  birth  ? 
Had  ocean  from  his  lap  let  fly 
Hb  loveliest  halcyon  through  the  sky? 
No: — while  we  gazed,  the  pageant  grew 
A  nobler  object  to  our  view ; 
We  deem'd,  if  heaven  with  earth  would  hold 
Communion,  as  in  days  of  old. 
Such,  on  his  journey  down  the  sphere. 
Benignant  Raphael  might  appear, 
In  splendid  mystery  conceal'd, 
Tet  by  his  rich  disgoise  reveal'd: 
— That  booyant  vapour,  in  mid-air, 
An  angel  in  its  foldi  might  bear, 
Who,  ihrongh  the  curtain  of  his  shrine, 
Befrayd  bis  Hneaments  divine. 
The  wild,  the  warm  illusion  stole. 
Like  inqtlralioa,  o'er  the  soul, 
Till  thought  was  rapture,  language  hung 
Sikat  but  trembling  on  the  tongue; 


And  fancy  almost  hoped  to  hail 
The  seraph  rushing  through  his  veil, 
Or  hear  an  awfnl  voice  proclaim 
The  embassy  on  which  he  came. 

But  ah  1  no  minister  of  grace 
Show'd  from  the  firmament  his  face. 
Nor,  borne  aloof  on  balanced  wings, 
Beveard  unutterable  things. 
The  sun  went  down : — the  vision  pass'd; 
The  cloud  was  but  a  cloud  at  last; 
Yet  when  its  brilliancy  decay'd 
The  eye  still  linger'd  on  tbe  shade, 
And  watcliing,  till  no  longer  seen. 
Loved  it  for  what  it  once  had  been. 

That  cloud  was  beautiful, — was  one 
Among  a  thousand  round  the  sun  : 
The  thousand  shared  the  common  lot; 
They  came,— they  went, — they  were  forgot  j 
This  fairy-form  alone  impress'd 
Its  perfect  image  in  my  breast. 
And  shines  as  richly  blaxon'd  there 
As  in  its  element  of  air. 

The  day  on  which  that  cloud  appear'd 
Exhilarating  scenes  endeared : 
— The  sunshine  on  ilie  hills,  the  floods; 
The  breeze,  the  twilight  of  the  woods; 
Nature  in  every  change  of  green. 
Heaven  in  unnumber'd  aspects  seen  : 
Health,  spirits,  exercise,  release 
From  noise  and  smoke ;  twelve  hours  of  peace ; 
No  fears  to  haunt,  no  cares  to  vex; 
Friends,  young  and  old,  of  either  sex ; 
Convene  familiar,  sportive,  kind. 
Where  heart  meets  heart,  mind  quickens  mind. 
And  words  and  thoughts  are  all  at  play. 
Like  children  on  a  holiday; 
— Till  themes  celestial  rapt  die  sou] 
In  adoration  o'er  the  pole, 
Where  stars  are  darkness  in  Bis  sigtit. 
Who  reigns  invisible  in  light. 
High  above  all  created  things, 
The  Lord  of  Lords,  the  King  of  Kings; 
Faith,  which  could  dius  on  wing  sublime 
Oulsoar  the  hounded  flight  of  time ; 
Hope  full  of  immortality. 
And  God  in  all  the  eye  could  see; 
—These,  these  endear'd  that  day  to  me, 
And  made  it,  in  a  thousand  Ways, 
A  day  among  a  thousand  days, 
That  share  with  clouds  the  common  lot ; 
They  come,— they  go,— they  are  forgot: 
This,  like  that  plaything  of  the  sun, 
— The  little,  lonely,  lovely  one. 
This  lives  within  me; — this  shall  be 
A  part  of  my  eternity. 

Amidst  the  cares,  the  toils,  the  strife. 
The  weariness  and  waste  of  lifo. 
That  day  shall  memory  oft  restore, 
And  in  a  moment  live  it  o'er. 
When,  with  a  lightning-flash  of  thought. 
Mom,  noon,  and  eve  at  once  are  brought 
(As  through  the  vision  of  a  trance), 
All  in  the  compass  of  a  glance. 
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Oh !  should  I  reach  a  world  abore, 
And  sometimet  think  of  thoie  I  lore. 
Of  ihiogi  on  cartli  loo  dearly  prtxed 
(Nor  yet  by  sainis  in  heaven  detpiscd). 
Though  Spirit*  made  perfect  may  lament 
Life's  holier  hours  as  half-mispent, 
BIcihinks  I  could  not  turn  away 
The  fond  remembrance  of  that  day, 
The  bright  idea  of  that  cloud 
(Sunrivor  of  a  countless  crowd). 
Without  a  pause,  perhaps  a  sigh,— 
To  think  such  lovclracas  should  die, 
And  clouds  and  days  of  storm  and  gloom 
Scowl  on  Man's  passage  to  ilie  tomb. 
—Not  so :— I  feci  I  have  a  heart 
Blessings  to  share,  improve,  impart, 
In  blithe,  severe,  or  pensive  mood, 
At  home,  abroad,  in  solitude, 
Whatever  clouds  arc  on  the  wing. 
Whatever  day  the  seasons  bring. 

That  is  true  happiness  below. 
Which  conscience  cannot  turn  to  woe; 
And  though  such  happiness  depends 
Neither  on  clouds,  nor  days,  nor  friends, 
fFhen  friends,  and  days,  and  clouds  unite, 
And  kindred  chords  are  tuned  aright. 
The  harmonies  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Through  eye,  car,  intellect,  give  birth 
To  joys  too  exquisite  to  lust, 

And  yet  more  exquisite  when  past! 

When  the  soul  summons  by  a  spell 
The  ghosts  of  pleasure  round  her  cell. 
In  saintlier  forms  tlian  orst  they  wore. 
And  smiles  benigncr  than  before; 
Each  loved,  lamented  scene  renews 
With  warmer  touches,  tenderer  hues; 
Recalls  kind  words  for  ever  flown. 
But  echoing  in  a  softcn'd  tone  j 
Wakes,  wiih  new  pulses  in  the  breast, 
Feelings  forgotten  or  at  rest ; 
—The  thought  how  fugitive  and  fair. 
How  dear  and  precious  such  things  were  ! 
That  thought,  with  gladness  more  refined, 
|>ecp  and  transporting  thrills  the  mind, 
Than  all  those  pleasures  of  an  hour, 
When  most  the  soul  confcss'd  iheir  power. 

r.liss  in  possession  will  not  last; 
Rcmember'd  joys  are  never  past; 
At  once  the  fountain,  stream,  and  sea, 
They  were,— they  are,— they  yet  shaU  be. 


ABDALLAH  AND  SABAT.' 


[OrlaiMlll  publUbed   with  Ahdallak.  «•  !*•  CkriuUn  Miftgr,  by 
TnoBAS  Fonsa  Barh4«,  Ekj.] 


Fbom  West-Arabia  to  Bochara  came 
A  noble  youth ;  Abdallah  was  his  name; 


•  See  B«ch««aat  CMula*  «««««*«  »•  *«"«  f^  t»«o  Mriyrdom 
of  Abddlah.  Bad  tbe  oooTertioo  tad  laboon  of  Sabei. 

Tks  CkHstiam  Obierpcr.  Pebraary  »8i8.  coouia*  tbe  accoaat  of 
Sabat'i  dreadfal  fau. 


Who  joumcy'd  througli  the  various  East  to  find 

New  forms  of  man,  in  feature,  babic,  nund; 

Where  Tartar  hordes  through  nature's  paatnrea  mn, 

A  race  of  Centaurs,- horse  and  rider  one; 

Wher«  the  soft  Persian  maid  tbe  breath  inhales 

Of  love-sick  roses,  woo'd  by  nightingales; 

Where  Indb's  grim  array  of  Idols  seem 

The  rabble-phantom*  of  a  maniac's  dream : 

—Himself  the  flowery  path  of  trcspan  trod. 

Which  the  false  prophet  deck'd  to  lure  from  God. 

But  He,  who  changed,  into  the  faith  of  Paul, 

The  slaughcet^breathing  enmity  of  SanI, 

Vouchsafed  to  meet  Abdallah  by  the  way: 

No  miracle  of  light  eclipsed  tbe  day; 

No  vision  from  the  eternal  worW,  nor  soniid 

Of  awe  and  wonder  smote  him  to  the  ground ; 

All  mild  and  calm,  with  power  till  then  unknown. 

The  gospel-glory  through  his  darkness  shone; 

A  still  small  whisper,  only  heard  within. 

Convinced  the  trembling  penitent  of  sin ; 

And  Jesus  whom  the  Infidel  abborr'd. 

The  Convert  now  invoked,  and  call'd  him  Lord. 

Escaping  from  the  lewd  Impostor's  snare. 

As  flits  a  bird  released  through  boundless  air. 

And  soaring  up  the  pure  blue  ether  sings : 

—So  rose  his  Spirit  on  exulting  wings. 

But  love,  joy,  peace,  the  Christian's  bliss  below. 

Are  deeply  mingled  in  a  cnp  of  woe. 

Which  none  can  pass:— he  counting  all  things  ka 

For  his  Redeemer,  gladly  bore  the  cross; 

Soon  call'd,  with  life,  to  lay  that  burthen  down. 

In  the  first  fight  he  won  the  Uartyr's  crown. 

Abdallah's  friend  was  Sahat;— one  of  those 
Whom  love  estranged  transforms  to  bitterest  fbei; 
From  persecution  to  that  friend  he  fled. 
But  Sabat  pour'd  reproaches  on  his  head, 
Spum'd  like  a  leperous  plague  the  prostrate  youik, 
And  hated  him  as  falsehood  hates  the  truth ; 
Tct  first  with  sophistry  and  menace  tried 
To  turn  him  from  •  the  faithful  word*  asi^; 
All  failing,  old  esteem  to  rancour  turn'd« 
With  Uahomet's  own  reckless  rage  he  bani'd. 
A  thousand  hideous  thoughts,  like  fiends,  poesessJ 
The  Pandemonium  of  the  Bigot's  breast. 
Whose  fires,  enkindled  from  the  infernal  lake, 
Abdallah's  veins,  unsluiced,  alone  could  slake. 


The  victim  dragged  to  slaughter  by  his  friend. 
Witnessed  a  good  confession  to  the  end. 
Bochara  pour'd  her  people  forth,  to  gasc 
Upon  the  direst  scene  the  world  displays. 
The  blood  of  innocence  by  treason  spilt. 
The  reeking  triumph  of  deep-branded  gnUt: 
— Bochara  pour'd  her  people  forth,  to  eye 
The  loveliest  spectacle  beneath  the  sky. 
The  look  with  which  a  Martyr  yields  his  bccadi. 
—The  resurrection  of  the  soul  in  di»th. 

■  Renounce  the  Nazarene!*  the  headsman  cries, 
And  flash'd  the  unstain'd  falchion  in  his  eyes: 

K  ffo  I— be  his  name  by  heaven  and  earth  adored!* 
He  said,  and  gave  his  right-hand  to  the  swofd: 
•  Renounce  Him,  who  forsakes  thee  thus  beicft;* 
He  wept,  but  spake  not,  and  resign'd  his  left 

■  Renounce  Him  now,  who  will  not,  cannot  save;* 
He  kneet'd,  like  Stephen,  look'd  beyond  the  grate. 
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A  ad  while  the  dawn  of  heaven  around  bim  broke, 
Gow'd  his  meek  bead  to  the  dinerering  stroke. 
Out-cast  on  earth  a  mangled  body  lay; 
A  Spirit  entef'd  Pundssa  thai  day. 

Bat  where  is  Sabat?— CoDScience-fttnick  he  stands. 
With  eye  of  agony,  and  fast-lock'd  hands: 
AMallah,  in  the  moment  to  depart. 
Had  tuni'd,  and  look'd  the  traitor  through  the  heart  : 
It  smote  him  like  a  judgment  from  above. 
That  gentle  look  of  wrong'd,  forgiving  love ! 
Then  hatred  vanish'd;  suddenly  represt 
Were  the  strange  flames  of  passion  in  his  breast ; 
l^ought  but  the  smouldering  aslies  of  despair. 
Blackness  of  darkness,  death  of  death,  were  there. 
Ere  long  wild  whirlwinds  of  remorse  arise; 
He  flies — from  all  except  himself  he  flies. 
And  a  low  voice  for  ever  tji rilling  near, 
Tlie  voice  of  blood  which  none  but  he  can  hear. 

He  fled  from  guilt,  but  guilt  and  he  were  one, 
A  Spirit  seeking  rest  and  finding  none; 
Visions  of  horror  haunted  him  by  night. 
Vet  darkness  was  less  terrible  than  light; 
From  dreams  of  woe  when  startled  nature  broke, 
Fo  woes  that  were  not  dreams  the  wretch  awoke. 
Forlorn  he  ranged  through  India;  till  the  Power, 
rhat  met  Abdallah  in  a  happier  hour, 
Irrested  Sabat;  through  his  soul  he  felt 
rhe  word  of  truth ;  his  heart  began  to  melt, 
lod  yielded  slowly,  as  cold  Winter  yields 
nrhen  the  warm  Spring  comes  flushing  o'er  the  fields, 
rhen  first  a  tear  of  gladness  sweli'd  his  eye, 
rhen  first  his  bosom  heaved  a  healthful  sigh ; 
riiat  bosom  parch'd  as  Afric's  desert-land, 
rhat  eye  a  flint-stone  in  the  bumiog  sand. 
—Peace,  pardon,  hope,  eternal  joy,  reveal'd, 
lombled  his  heart;  before  the  cross  he  kneel'd, 
lOok'd  up  to  Him  whom  once  he  pierced,  and  bore 
lie  name  of  Christ  which  he  blasphemed  before. 
-Was  Sabat  then  subdued  by  love  or  fear? 
iod  who  shall  vouch  that  he  was  not  sincere  * 

Now  with  a  Converts  zeal  his  ardent  mind 
llow^d  for  the  common  weal  of  all  mankind ; 
et  with  intenser  faith  the*  Arabian  pray'd, 
IThen  homeward  thought  through  childhood's  Eden 

stray'd, 
-There  in  the  lap  of  Yemen's  happiest  vale, 
he  shepherds'  tents  are  viraving  to  the  gale; 
be  Patriarch  of  their  tribe,  his  sire,  he  sees 
eneath  the  shadow  of  ambrosial  trees; 
is  Sisters,  from  the  fountain  in  the  rock, 
oar  the  cool  sparkling  water  to  their  flock ; 
is  brethren,  rapt  on  steeds  and  camels,  roam 
'er  ^Id  and  mountain,  all  the  land  their  home : 
-Thiiher  he  long'd  to  send  that  book,  unseal'd, 
rhose  words  are  life,  whose  leaves  his  wounds  had 

heal'd; 
hat  Ishmael,  living  by  his  sword  and  bow, 
ii;hc  thus  again  the  God  of  Abraham  know; 
nd  Meccan  Pilgrims  to  Cahba's  shrmc, 
ike  locusts  marching  in  perpetual  line, 
ight  quit  the  broad,  to  chuse  the  narrow  path, 
bat  leads  to  glory,  and  reclaims  from  wrath. 


Fired  with  the  hope  to  bless  his  native  soil. 
Years  roll'd  unfelt,  in  consecrated  toil. 
To  mould  the  truths  which  holy  writers  teach 
In  the  loved  accents  of  his  mothei's  speech; 
While,  like  the  sun,  that  always  to  the  west 
Leads  the  height  day,  his  fervent  spirit  press'd. 
Thither  a  purer  light  from  heaven  to  dart, 
—The  only  light  that  reaches  to  the  heart. 
Whose  deserts  blossom  where  its  beams  are  shed. 
The  blind  behold  them,  and  they  raise  the  dead. 
Nor  by  Arabia  were.his  labours  bound, 
To  Persian  lips  he  uught  •  the  joyful  sound.* 
Would  he  had  held  unchanged  that  high  career  1 
—But  Sabat  fell  like  lightning  from  his  sphere: 
Once  with  the  morning  stars  God's  works  he  sung; 
Anon  a  Serpent,  with  envenom'd  tongue. 
Like  that  apostate  fiend  who  tempted  Eve, 
Gifted  with  speech,— he  spake  but  to  deceive. 

Let  pity  o'er  his  errors  cast  a  veil  I 
Haste  to  the  sequel  of  his  tragic  tale. 
Sabat  became  a  vagabond  on  earth; 
— He  chose  the  Sinner's  way,  the  Scomcr^s  mirth ; 
Now  feign'd  contrition  with  obdurate  tears^ 
Then  wore  a  bravery  that  betray'd  his  fears; 
With  oaths  and  curses  now  bis  Lord  denied. 
And  strangled  guilty  shame  with  desperate  pride ; 
While,  inly  rack'd,  he  proved  what  culprits  feci, 
When  conscience  breaks  remembrance  on  the  wheel. 
At  length,  an  outlaw  through  the  orient  isles, 
Snared  in  the  subtlety  of  his  own  wiles, 
He  perish'd  in  an  unexpected  hour, 
To  glut  the  vengeance  cf  barbarian  power; 
With  sackcloth  shrouded,  to  a  mill-stone  bound, 
And  in  the  abysses  of  the  ocean  drown 'd. 
— Oh !  what  a  plunge  into  the  dark  was  there ! 
How  ended  life? — In  blasphemy  or  prayer? 
The  winds  are  fled  that  heard  bis  parting  cry. 
The  waves  that  stifled  it  make  no  reply. 

When,  at  Uie  resurrection  of  the  Just, 
Earth  shall  yield  back  Abdallah  frqm  the  dust. 
The  sea,  like  rising  clouds,  give  up  its  dead, 
Then  from  the  deep  shall  Sabat  lift  his  head. 
With  waking  millions  round  the  judgment-scat, 
Once,  and  but  once  again,  those  twain  shall  meet, 
To  part  for  ever — or  to  part  no  more : 
— But  who  the  eternal  secret  shall  explore, 
When  Justice  seals  the  gates  of  heaven  and  hell? 
The  rest— that  day,  that  day  alone,  will  tell. 


TO  BRITAIN. 


The  following  Addrsu  wu  tbe  coBcludlne  Part  of  •  Poom,  estltled 
■  Tkoufhts  on  Wheels,'  anBesed  to  •  Work,  wrUten  by  a  friend 
of  th«  Aothor,  to  ezpoM  the  eviU  of  the  State  Loutrf. ' 


I  LOVK  Thee,  O  my  native  Isle! 

Dear  as  my  mother's  earliest  smile; 

SWect  as  my  father's  voice  to  me 

Is  all  I  hear,  and  all  I  see. 

When,  glancing  o'er  thy  beauteous  land, 

In  view  thy  Public  Firtues  stand, 

>  The  Sum  Lottery,  A  Dream ;  by  Samael  fLabetlM.-'AUoTkonghu 
I  WkeaU,  •  Poea,  in  Five  Part*,  by  J.  M. 
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The  gmidiaa  angeU  of  thy  couC, 
Who  watch  the  dear  domestic  Hoslt 
The  Hearts  AffecHonSt  pleased  to  roam 
Around  ilie  quiet  heaven  of  home. 

I  loTe  Thee,-~when  I  mark  thy  toit 
Flourish  beneath  ihe  peasant's  toil, 
And  from  its  lap  of  verdure  throw 
Treasures  which  neither  Indies  know. 

I  love  Thee, — when  I  hear  around 
Thy  looms,  and  wheels,  and  anvils  sound. 
Thine  engines  heaving  all  their  force. 
Thy  waters  labouring^  on  their  coune, 
And  arts,  and  industry,  and  wealth 
Exulting  in  the  joys  of  health. 

I  love  Thee, — when  I  trace  thy  tal^ 
To  the  dim  point  where  records  fall ; 
Thy  deeds  of  old  renown  inspire 
My  bosom  with  our  fathers'  fire : 
A  proud  inheritance  I  claim 
In  all  their  sufferings,  all  their  fame ; 
Nor  less  delighted  when  1  stray 
Down  history's  lengthening,  widening  way. 
And  hail  Thee  in  thy  present  hour. 
From  the  meridian  arch  of  power. 
Shedding  the' lustre  of  thy  reign, 
Like  sunshine,  over  land  and  main. 

I  love  Thee,— when  I  read  the  lays 
Of  British  bards  in  elder  days, 
Till,  rapt  on  visionary  wings, 
High  o'er  thy  cliffs  my  spirit  sings; 
For  1,  among  thy  living  choir, 
I,  too,  can  touch  the  sacred  lyre. 

I  love  Thee,— when  I  contemphte 
The  full-orb'd  grandeur  of  thy  state ; 
Thy  laws  and  liberties,  that  rise, 
Man's  noblest  works  beneath  the  skies. 
To  which  the  jryramids  were  tame, 
And  Grecian  temples  bow  their  fame : 
These,  thine  immortal  sages  wrought 
Out  of  tlie  deepest  mines  of  thought; 
These,  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  field. 
Thy  warriors  won,  thy  patriots  scal'd; 
These,  at  the  parricidal  pyre. 
Thy  martyrs,  sanctified  in  fire. 
And,  with  tlie  generous  blood  they  spilt, 
Wash'd  from  thy  soil  their  murderers'  guilt, 
Cancell'd  the  curse  which  voigeance  sped, 
And  left  a  blessing  in  ito  stead. 
— Can  words,  can  numbers  count  the  price 
Paid  for  this  litde  paradise? 
Never,  oh  !  nererbe  it  lost; 
The  land  is  worth,  the  price  it  eost. 

I  love  Thee, — when  thy  sabbath  dawns 
O'er  woods  and  mountains,  dales  and  lawns, 
And  streams,  that  sparkle  while  they  run,. 
As  if  their  fountain  were  the  sun : 
When,  band  in  band,  thy  tribes  repair, 
Each  to  their  chosen  house  of  prayer. 
And  all  in  peace  and  freedom  call 
On  Iiim»  who  is  the  Lord  of  aU. 


I  love  Thee, — when  my  soul  can  feel 
The  senpb-«nloan  of  thy  seal: 
Thy  charities,  to  none  confined, 
Bless,  like  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  wind ; 
Thy  schools  the  human  brute  shall  raiie^ 
Guide  erring  youth  in  wisdom's  ways, 
And  leave,  when  we  are  tum'd  to  dust, 
A  generation  of  the  just. 

I  love  Thee,— when  I  see  tbee  sund 
The  hope  of  every  other  land ; 
A  sea-mark  in  the  tide  of  time. 
Rearing  to  heaven  thy  brow  sublime, — 
Whence  beams  of  gospel -splendour  shed 
A  sacred  halo  round  thine  head; 
And  gentiles  from  afar  behold 
(Not  as  on  Sinai's  rocks  of  old), 
God, — from  eternity  conceal'd, — 
In  his  own  light,  on  Thee  reveal'd. 

I  love  Tliee, — when  I  hear  thy  voice 
Bid  a  despairing  world  rejoice, 
And  loud  from  shore  to  shore  proclaim, 
In  every  tongue,  Messiah's  name ; 
That  name,  at  which,  from  sea  to  sea, 
AU  nations  yet  shall  bow  the  knee. 

I  love  Thee : — next  to  heaven  above. 
Land  of  my  fathers !  Thee  I  love; 
And,  rail  thy  slanderers  as  they  will, 
•  With  all  thy  faults  I  love  Thee  still  :• 
For  feults  Thou  hast,  of  heinous  size ; 
Repent,  renounce  tliem,  ere  they  rise 
In  judgment, — lest  thine  ocean-wall 
With  boundless  ruin  round  Thee  lalJ, 
And  that,  which  was  thy  mightiest  stay. 
Sweep  all  tliy  rocks  like  sand  away. 

Yes,  Thou  hast  faults  of  heinous  sise. 
From  which  I  turn  with  weeping  eyes; 
On  these  let  them  that  hate  Thee  dwell : 
Yet  one  I  spare  not,— one  I  tell. 
Tell  with  a  whisper  in  thine  ear; 
Oh  !  might  it  wring  thine  heart  with  fear ! 
Oh  1  that  my  weakest  word  might  roll. 
Like  heaven's  own  thunder,  through  thy  aoul ! 

There  is  a  Lie  in  thy  right  hand — 
A  Brihe^  corrupting  all  the  land ; 
There  is  within  thy  gales  a  pest, 
— G<Ad  and  a  Babylonish  vest; 
Not  hid  in  shame-concealing  shade, 
But  broad  against  the  sun  displayed. 
These,— tell  it  not,— it  must  be  told  : 
These  from  thy  LoTTBaT-WaMLS  are  sold  ; 
Sold,— and  thy  children,  train'd  to  sin, 
Haxard  both  worlds  these  plagues  to  win; 
Nay,  thy  deluded  statesmen  stake 
Thyself,— and  lose  Thee  for  their  sake ! 
'  Lose  Thee  ?— they  shall  not :— He,  whose  will 
Is  Nature's  law,  preserves  diee  still ; 
And,  while  the  uplifted  bolt  impends^ 
One  warning  more  his  mercy  sendk 

O  Britain !  O  my  country  I  bring 
Forth  from  thy  camp  the  accursed  thing; 
Consign  it  to  remorseless  fire. 
Watch  till  the  latast  spark,  expire. 


Tlien  cast  the  ashes  on  the  wind, 
Nor  leave  one  atom-wreck  behind. 

So  may  thy  wealth  and  power  incmae, 
So  may  ihy  people  dwell  in  peace ; 
Od  thee  the  Almighty's  glory  rest. 
And  all  the  world  in  thee  be  blasL 


THE  ALPS, 

A  RBVERIB. 

Pait  I.    Day. 

Tat  mountains  of  this  glorious  land 
Are  conscious  beings  to  mine  eye. 
When  at  the  break  of  day  they  stand 
Like  giants,  looking  through  the  sky. 
To  hail  the  sun's  un risen  car, 
That  gilds  their  diadems  of  snow ; 
While  one  by  one,  as  star  by  star. 
Their  peaks  in  ether  glow. 

Their  silent  presence  fills  my  soul, 

When  to  the  horizontal  ray 

The  many-tinctured  yapours  roll 

In  evanescent  wreaths  away. 

And  leave  them  naked  on  tlie  scene, 

The  emblems  of  eternity, 

The  same  as  they  have  ever  been, 

And  shall  for  ever  be. 

Tet  through  the  valley  while  I  range. 
Their  cliffs,  like  images  in  dreams, 
Colour  and  shape,  and  station  change ; 
Here  crags  and  caverns,  woods  and  streams, 
And  seas  of  adamantine  ice. 
With  gardens,  vineyards,  fields  embraced. 
Open  a  way  to  Paradise 
Through  all  the  splendid  waste. 

The  goatk  are  hanging  on  the  rocks, 
Wide  through  their  pastures  roam  the  herds; 
Peace  on  the  uplands  feeds  her  flocks, 
Till  suddenly  the  king  of  birds 
Pouncing  a  lamb,  they  start  for  fear: 
lie  bears  his  bleating  priie  on  high ; 
The  well-known  plaint  his  ncstlingi  hear. 
And  raise  a  ravening  cry. 

The  sun  in  morning  freshness  shines : 
At  noon  behold  his  orb  o'ercast ; 
Hollow  and  dreary  o'er  the  pioca. 
Like  distant  ocean,  moans  the  blast : 
The  mountains  darken  at  the  sound, 
Put  on  their  armour,  and  anon. 
In  panoply  of  clouds  wrapt  round. 
Their  forms  from  sight  are  gone. 

Hark!  war  in  heaven  !~the  battle-ahont 

Of  thunder  rends  the  echoing  air ; 

Lo !  war  in  heaven ! — thick-flashing  oat 

Through  torrent-rains,  red  lightnings  glare ; 

As  though  the  Alps,  with  mortal  ire, 

At  once  a  thousand  voices  raised ; 

And  with  a  thousand  swords  ^t  0fe 

At  once  in  conflict  blaicd. 


Part  IT.     Night 

Comb,  golden  Evening,  in  the  west 
Enthrone  the  storm-dispelling  sun, 
And  let  the  triple  rainbow  rest 
O'er  all  the  mountain-tops ; — *t  is  done ; 
The  deluge  ceases :  bold  and  bright. 
The  rainbow  shoots  from  hill  to  hill ; 
Down  sinks  the  sun  ;  on  presses  night ; 
— Mont  Blanc  is  lovely  still. 

There  take  thy  stand,  my  spirit ; — spread 
The  world  of  shadows  at  thy  feet ; 
And  mark  how  calmly,  overhead, 
The  stars  like  saints  in  glory  meet : 
W*hile  hid  in  solitude  sublime, 
Hethioks  I  muse  on  Nature's  tomb. 
And  hear  the  passing  foot  of  Time 
Step  through  the  gloom. 

All  in  a  moment,  crash  on  crash, 
From  precipice  to  precipice. 
An  avalanche's  ruins  dash 
Down  to  the  nethermoat  abyss ; 
Invisible,  the  ear  alone 
Follows  the  uproar  till  it  dies : 
Echo  on  echo,  groan  for  groan. 
From  deep  to  deep  replies. 

Silence  again  the  darkness  seals,— 
Darkness  that  may  be  felt; — but  soon 
The  silver-clouded  east  reveals 
The  midnight  spectre  of  the  moon ; 
In  half-eclipse  she  lifts  her  horn, 
Tet,  o'er  the  host  of  heaven  supreme, 
Brings  the  faint  semblance  of  a  mom 
With  her  awakening  beam. 

Ha!  at  her  touch,  these  Alpine  heights 

Unreal  mockeries  appear; 

With  blacker  shadows,  ghastlier  lights. 

Enlarging  as  she  climbs  the  sphere ; 

A  crowd  of  apparitions  pale ! 

I  hold  my  breath  in  chill  suspense, 

—They  seem  so  eiquisitely  frail, — 

Lest  they  should  vanisli  hence. 

I  breathe  again,  1  fireely  breathe ; 

Lake  of  Geneva  !  thee  I  trace. 

Like  Dian's  crescent  far  beneath. 

And  beautiful  as  Dian's  face : 

Pride  of  this  land  of  liberty ! 

All  that  thy  waves  reflect  I  love;     , 

Where  heaven  itself,  brought  down  to  thee. 

Looks  fairer  than  above. 

Safe  on  thy  banks  again  I  stray. 
The  trance  of  poesy  is  o'er. 
And  I  am  here  at  dawn  of  day. 
Gazing  on  mountains  as  before; 
For  all  the  strange  mntations  wrougbl 
Were  magic  feats  of  my  own  mind : 
Thus,  in  the  fairy-land  of  thought, 
Whate'er  1  seek  1  find. 

Yet,  O  ye  everlasting  hills ! 

Buildings  of  God,  not  made  with  hands, 
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Whose  word  performs  whate'er  He  wills, 
Whose  word,  though  ye  shall  perish,  stands ; 
Can  there  be  eyes  that  look  on  you. 
Tin  tears  of  rapture  make  them  dim, 
Nor  in  his  works  the  Maker  view, 
Then  lose  his  works  in  Him  7 

By  me,  when  I  behold  Him  not. 
Or  love  Him  not  when  I  behold, 
Be  all  I  ever  knew  forgot ; 
My  pulse  stand  still,  my  heart  grow  cold  ; 
Transform'd  to  ice,  'twixi  earth  and  sky, 
On  yonder  cliff  my  form  be  seen. 
That  all  may  ask,  but  none  reply, 
What  my  offence  hath  been. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Flowiis  !  wherefore  do  ye  bloom  ? 
— We  strew  thy  pathway  to  the  tomb. 

Stars !  wherefore  do  ye  rise  7 
—To  light  thy  spirit  to  the  skies. 

Fair  Moon !  why  dost  thou  wane  7 
— That  I  may  wax  again. 

O  Sun !  what  makes  thy  beams  so  bright  7 
— The  Word,  that  said  «  Let  there  be  light. n 

Planets !  what  guides  you  in  your  course  7 
—Unseen,  unfelt,  unfailing  force. 

Nature !  whence  sprang  thy  glorious  frame  7 
— My  Maker  cali'd  me,  and  I  came. 

O  Light !  thy  subtle  essence  who  may  know  7 
—Ask  not ;  for  all  things  but  myself  1  show. 

What  is  yon  arch  which  every  where  I  see! 
— The  sign  of  omnipresent  Deity. 

Where  rests  the  horison's  all-embracing  tone  > 
—Where   earth,   God's  footstool,  touches  heaven,  his 
throne. 

Ye  clouds!  what  bring  ye  in  your  train? 

— God's  embassies, — storm,  lightning,  hail,  or  rain. 

Winds!  whence  and  whither  do  ye  blow? 
— Thou  must  be  bom  again  to  know. 

Bow  in  the  cloud !  what  token  dost  thou  bear  7 

— That  Justice  still  cries  ■  strike,*  and  Mercy  >  spare.* 

Dews  of  the  morning!  wherefore  were  ye  given  7 
— To  shine  on  earth,  then  rise  to  heaven. 

Rise,  glitter,  break;  yet.  Bubble!  tell  me  why? 
— To  show  the  course  of  all  beneath  the  sky. 

Stay,  Meteor !  slay  thy  falling  fire. 

— No :  thus  shall  all  the  host  of  heaven  expire. 


Time !  whither  dost  thou  flee  7 
— I  travel  to  Eternity. 


Eternity!  what  art  ttiou? 

— Time  past,  time  present,  time  to  come, — i 

Ye  Dead  !  where  can  yonr  dwelling  be  7 
— The  house  for  all  the  living; — come  and 

O  Life !  what  is  thy  breath  ? 
—A  vapour  lost  in  death. 

O  Death!  how  ends  thy  strifo  T 
— In  everlasting  life. 


O  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory  I 
—Ask  Him  who  rose  again  for 


Ocean !  what  law  thy  chainless  waves  confined? 
—That  which  in  Reason's  limits  holds  thy  mind. 


YOUTH  RENEWED. 

SPKiNQ-rLOWBis,  Spring-birds,  q>ring- 
Are  folt,  and  heard,  and  seen  ; 
Light  trembling  transport  seises 
If  y  heart, — with  sighs  between : 
These  old  enchantments  fill  the  mind 
With  scenes  and  seasons  far  behind; 
Childhood,  its  smiles  and  tean, 
Youth,  with  its  flush  of  years, 
Its  morning-clouds  and  dewy  prime. 
More  exquisitely  touch'd  by  Time. 

Fancies  again  are  springing. 
Like  May-flowers  in  the  vales ; 
While  hopes,  long  lost,  are  singing. 
From  thorns,  like  nightingales ; 
And  kindly  spirits  stir  my  blood. 
Like  vernal  airs,  that  curi  the  flood  : 
There  falls  to  manhood's  lot 
A  joy,  which  youth  has  not, 
A  dream,  more  beautiful  than  truth, 
— Returning  Spring  renewing  Youtli. 

Thus  sweetly  to  surrender 

The  present  for  the  past ; 

In  sprightly  mood,  yet  lender. 

Life's  burtlien  down  to  cast, 

— This  is  to  taste,  from  stage  to  stage. 

Youth  on  the  lees  refined  by  age : 

Like  wine  well  kept  and  long, 

Heady,  nor  harsh,  nor  strong. 

With  every  annual  cup,  is  quaffd 

A  richer,  pui«r,  mellower  draught. 


THE  BRIDAL  AND  T^  BURUL. 

a  Blessed  is  the  bride  whom  the  sun  shines  on; 
Blessed  is  the  corpse  which  the  rain  rains  od.» 

I  saw  tliee  young  and  beautifal, 

I  saw  thee  rich  and  gay. 

In  the  first  blush  of  womanhood. 

Upon  thy  wedding-day : 

The  church-bells  rang. 

And  the  little  children  sang, — 

•  Flowers,  flowers,  kiss  iier  feet ; 

Sweets  to  the  sweet! 
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The  winter  's  ]>ait,  the  rains  are  gone : 
BlesMd  it  the  bride  whom  the  Min  shinet  on.« 

I  law  thee  poor  and  dctoUle, 

I  saw  thee  fade  away. 

In  broken-hearted  widowhood. 

Before  thy  locks  were  grey : 

The  death-bell  rang, 

And  the  little  children  sang, — 

■  Lilies !  dress  her  winding-sheet ; 

Sweets  to  the  sweet ! 

The  sammer  's  past,  the  sunshine  gone : 

Blessed  is  the  corpse  which  the  rain  rains  on.« 

•  Blessed  ii  the  bride  whom  the  sun  shines  on  ; 
Blessed  is  the  corpse  which  the  rain  rains  on.* 


FRIENDS. 

FaisND  after  friend  departs; 
Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  ? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts, 
That  finds  not  here  an  end  '• 
Were  thu  frail  world  our  only  rest. 
Laving  or  dying,  none  were  blest. 

Beyond  the  flight  of  Time, 

Beyond  this  rale  of  death, 

There  surely  is  some  blessed  clime 

Where  lifie  is  not  a  breath, 

Nor  life's  affections  transient  fire. 

Whose  sparks  fly  upward  to  eipire. 

There  is  a  world  above, 
Where  parting  is  unknown — 
A  whole  eternity  of  lore, 
Form'd  for  the  good  alone ; 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying  here 
Translated  to  that  happier  sphere. 

Thus  star  by  star  declines, 

Till  all  are  pass'd  away, — 

As  morning  high  and  higher  shines 

To  pure  and  perfect  day ; 

Mor  unk  those  stars  in  empty  night, 

— They  hide  themselves  in  heaven's  own  liglii. 

A  MOTHER'S  LAMENT 

ON   TRB  DEATH  OF  HER   INFANT  DAUGHTER. 

I  LoviD  thee,  Daughter  of  my  heart ! 
My  Child,  1  loved  thee  dearly ; 
And  though  we  only  met  to  part, 
— How  sweetly  !  how  severely ! — 
Nor  life  nor  death  can  sever 
My  soul  from  thine  for  ever. 

Thy  days,  my  little  one!  were  few : 
An  Angel's  morning  visit. 
That  came  and  vanish'd  with  the  dew ; 
"T  was  here,  *t  is  gone — where  is  it ! 
Yet  didst  thou  leave  behind  thee 
A  clew  for  love  to  find  thee. 

The  eye,  the  lip,  the  cheek,  the  brow. 
The  hands  stretch'd  forth  in  gbdness, 


All  life,  joy,  rapture,  beauty  now,  — 
Then  dash'd  with  infant  sadness ; 
Till,  brightening  by  transition, 
Retum'd  the  fairy  vision  :— 

Where  are  they  now  7 — those  smiles,  those  tears. 

Thy  Mother's  darling  treasure  ? 

She  sees  them  stilt,  and  still  she  hears 

Thy  tones  of  pain  or  pleasure,—* 

To  her  quick  pulse  revealing 

Unutterable  feeling. 

Hush'd  in  a  moment  on  her  breast, 

Life  at  the  well-spring  drinking ; 

Then  cradled  on  her  lap  to  rest. 

In  rosy  slumber  sinking : 

Thy  dreams — no  thought  can  guess  them  ; 

And  mine — no  tongue  express  them. 

For  then  this  waking  eye  could  see. 

In  many  a  vain  vagary. 

The  things  that  never  were  to  be, 

Imaginations  airy; 

Fond  hopes  that  mothers  cherish, 

Like  still-born  babes  to  perish. 

Mine  perish'd  on  thy  early  bier; 
No^changed  to  forms  more  glorions, 
They  flourish  in  a  higher  sphere. 
O'er  time  and  death  victorious; 
Yet  would  these  arms  have  chain'd  thee. 
And  long  from  heaven  detain'd  thee. 

Sarah !  my  last,  my  youngest  love. 

The  crown  of  every  other  ! 

Though  thou  art  born  in  heaven  above, 

I  am  thine  only  Mother, 

Nor  will  affection  let  me 

Believe  thou  canst  forget  me. 

Then, — thoa  in  heaven  and  1  on  earth, — 
May  this  one  hope  delight  us. 
That  thou  wilt  hail  my  second  birth, 
When  death  shall  re-unite  us, 
Where  worlds  no  more  can  sever 
Parent  and  child  for  ever. 

THE  WIDOW  AND  THE  FATHERLESS. 

Well,  thou  art  gone,  and  I  am  left: 
But,  oh '.  how  cold  and  dark  to  me 
This  world,  of  every  charm  bereft, 
Wliere  all  was  beautiful  with  thee ! 

Though  I  have  seen  thy  form  depart 
For  ever  from  my  widow'd  eye, 
I  hold  thee  in  mine  inmost  heart ; 
There,  there  at  least,  thou  canst  not  die. 

Farewell  on  earth :  Heaven  claim'd  its  own ; 
Yet,  when  from  me  thy  presence  went, 
I  was  exchanged  for  God  alone : 
Let  dust  and  ashes  learn  content. 

Ha!  those  small  voices  silver-sweet ! 
Fresh  from  the  fields  my  babes  appear ; 
They  fill  my  arms,  they  clasp  my  feet : 
— •  Oh  I  could  your  father  see  us  here  !> 
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THE  DAISY  IN  INDIA. 


SappoMd  to  be  addreuad  by  tbe  ReTorand  Dr  Carey,  tbe  laaniad 
and  illottrloat  BaptUt  Mittioaary  at  Saranpore,  to  tbo  li»t  plaat 
of  tbU  kind,  whidi  tpnog  up  unezpaetojly  in  hit  gardea,  oat 
of  soae  EnglUh  eartb,  la  wbicfa  otber  toads  had  bcea  awTayed  to 
bin  from  thia  oouatry.  With  great  lani  and  nursiaf,  tba  Doctor 
bat  beea  enabled  to  perpetaate  ibe  Daity  In  ladia,  at  an  annaal 
only,  raited  by  toad  preterred  torn  teaioo  to  toatoo. 


THE  DROUGHT. 

WRtTTBH  Ilf  THE  SUMMER  OF  1816. 


li.  ai,  aa. 


Thick  welcome,  little  English  flower! 
My  mother-country's  white  and  red. 
In  rose  or  lily,  till  this  hour, 
Never  to  me  such  beauty  spread  : 
Transplanted  from  thine  island-bed, 
A  treasure  in  a  grain  of  earth, 
Strange  as  a  spirit  from  the  dead, 
Thine  embryo  sprang  to  birth. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower! 
"Whose  tribes,  beneath  our  natal  skies. 
Shut  close  their  leares  while  vapours  lower : 
But,  when  the  sun's  gay  beams  ariSfC, 
With  unabash'd  hut  modest  eyes. 
Follow  his  motion  to  the  west. 
Nor  cease  to  gaze  till  daylight  dies. 
Then  fold  themselres  to  rest. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower. 
To  this  resplendent  hemisphere, 
Where  Flora's  giant  offspring  tower 
In  goi^eous  liveries  all  the  year ; 
Thou,  only  thou,  art  little  here. 
Like  worth  unfriended  and  unknown, 
Yet  to  my  British  heart  more  dear 
Than  all  the  torrid  zone. 

Thrice  wdcome,  little  English  flower! 

Of  early  scenes  beloved  by  me, 

While  happy  in  my  father's  bower, 

Thou  shalt  the  blithe  memorial  be ; 

The  fairy  sports  of  infancy. 

Youth's  golden  age,  and  manhood's  prime. 

Home,  country,  kindred,  friends,-^with  thee, 

I  find  in  this  far  clime. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
I  '11  rear  thee  with  a  trembling  hand : 
Oh,  for  the  April  sun  and  shower. 
The  sweet  May  dews  of  that  fair  land, 
Where  Daisies,  thick  as  star-light,  stand 
In  every  walk  ! — that  here  may  shoot 
Thy  scions,  and  thy  buds  expand, 
A  hundred  from  one  root. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
To  me  tbe  pledge  of  hope  unaeeo ; 
When  sorrow  would  my  soul  o'erpoiwer 
For  joys  that  were,  or  might  hare  been, 
I  '11  call  to  mind,  how,  fresh  and  green, 
I  saw  thee  waking  from  tbe  dust; 
Then  turn  to  heaven  with  brow  serene, 
And  place  in  God  my  trust. 


Whit  strange,  what  fearful  thing  badi  come  to  pan! 
The  ground  is  iron,  and  the  heavens  are  bnus; 
Man  on  the  withering  harvests  casts  his  eye, 

•  Give  me  your  fruits  in  season  or  I  die;t 
The  timely  Fruits  implore  their  parent  Earth, 

•  Where  is  thy  strength  to  bring  us  fbrdi  tobinbN 
The  Earth,  all  prostrate,  to  the  Clouds  compUiai, 
■  Send  to  my  heart  your  fertilizing  rains;* 

The  Clouds  invoke  the  Heavens,—*  Collect,  dispeoK 
Through  us  your  quickening,  healing  iDflaeo«i> 
The  Heavens  to  Him  that  made  tbera  raiie  their  dmb, 

•  Command  thy  blessing,  and  it  shall  be  dooe:* 
The  Lord  is  in  his  temple; — hush'd  and  Kill. 
The  suppliant  Universe  awaits  his  wiU. 

He  speaks;  and  to  tbe  Clouds  the  Uaraiikfeoi. 
With  lightning-epeed,  their  genial  influence; 
The  gatliering,  breaking  Clouds  pour  dowa  iheif  ra» 
Earth  drinks  the  bliss  through  all  her  eager  Tosi; 
From  teeming  furrows  start  the  Fruits  to  birth, 
And  shake  their  treasures  on  the  lap  of  Earth; 
Man  sees  the  harvests  grow  beneath  his  eye, 
Turns,  and  looks  up  with  rapture  to  the  sky; 
All  that  have  breath  and  being  now  rejoice; 
All  Nature's  voices  blend  in  one  great  voice, 
«  Glory  to  God,  who  thus  himself  makes  hnon'.* 
—When  shall  all  tongues  confess  Him  God  aloie! 
Lord,  as  the  rain  comes  down  from  Heaven;— ihfn^ 
Which  waters  Earth,  nor  thence  reCuras  in  twn, 
But  makes  the  tree  to  bud,  the  grass  to  sprin{, 
And  feeds  and  gladdens  every  living  thing; 
So  may  thy  word,  upon  a  world  destroy'd. 
Come  down  in  blessing,  and  return  not  TOtd; 
So  may  it  come  in  universal  showers, 
''  And  fill  Earth's  dreariest  wilderness  with  Sowos, 
—With  flowers  of  promise  fill  the  world,  vridan 
Man's  heart,  laid  waste  and  desolate  by  sin; 
Where  thorns  and  thistles  curse  die  infiBitcd  snooi, 
I^t  the  rich  fruits  of  righteonsnen  abound; 
And  trees  of  life,  for  ever  fresh  mbA  green, 
Flourish  where  trees  of  death  alone  have  been; 
Let  Truth  look  down  from  heaven,  Hope  soar  iben. 
Justice  and  Mercy  kiss,  Faith  work  by  Lore; 
Nations  new-bom  their  fathers*  idols  ^uro; 
The  ransom'd  of  the  Lord  with  songs  reUirn ; 
Heralds  !  the  year  of  Jubilee  proclaim; 
Bow  every  knee  at  the  Redeemer's  name; 
O'er  Unds,  with  darkness,  thraldom,  guilt,  o'erq«» 
In  light,  joy,  freedom,  be  the  Spirit  shed; 
Speak  Thou"the  word ;  to  Satan's  power  say,  •  Coat,' 
But  to  a  world  of  pardon'd  sinners,  «  Peace.* 
—Thus  in  thy  grace,  Lord  God,  Thyself  make  kaa«»; 
Then  shall  all  tongues  confess  Thee  God  aloac 

THE  STRANGER  AMD  HIS  FRIEND. 
•  Yo  bsTo  daaa  it  ■aso  ■•.•—Haiti  u**  (*• 


A  pooa  wayfaring  man  of  grief 
Hath  often  cross'd  me  on  my  way, 
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Who  sued  so  humbly  for  relief, 
That  1  could  oerer  answer,  •  Nay :  m 
I  had  not  powCT  to  ask  his  name, 
Whither  he  went,  or  whence  he  came, 
Tet  w^as  there  sometliiog  in  his  eye. 
That  won  my  love,  I  knew  not  why. 

Once,  when  my  scanty  meal  was  spread, 
Be  enter'd; — not  a  word  he  spake; — 
Just  perishing  for  want  of  bread  ; 
I  gave  him  all;  he  bleas'd  it,  brake, 
And  ale,— but  gave  me  part  again ; 
Mine  was  an  AngeFs  portion  then, 
For  while  I  fed  with  eager  hasfe, 
That  crust  was  manna  to  my  taste. 

I  spied  him,  where  a  fountain  burst 

Qear  from  the  rock ;  his  strength  was  gone; 

The  heedless  water  mock'd  his  thirst. 

Be  heard  it,  saw  it  hurrying  on : 

I  ran  to  raise  the  sufferer  up ; 

Thrice  from  the  stream  he  drain'd  my  cup. 

Dipt,  and  retum'd  it  running  o'er ; 

I  drank,  and  never  thirsted  more. 

T  was  night;  the  floods  were  out;  it  blew 

A  winter  hurricane  aloof; 

I  heard  his  voice  abroad,  and  flew 

To  bid  him  welcome  to  my  roof; 

1  warm'd,  I  clothed,  1  cheer'd  my  guest. 

Laid  him  on  my  own  conch  to  rest; 

Then  made  the  hearth  my  bed,  and  seem'd 

In  Eden's  garden  while  I  dream'd. 

Stript,  wounded,  beaten,  nigh  to  death, 
1  found  him  by  the  highway-side : 
I  roused  his  pulse,  brought  back  his  breath, 
Eevived  his  spirit,  and  supplied 
Wine,  oil,  refreshment;  he  was  heal*d; 
I  had  myself  a  wound  conceal'd ; 
But  from  that  hour  forgot  the  smart. 
And  Peace  bound  up  my  broken  heart. 

In  prison  I  saw  him  next,  condemn'd 

To  meet  a  traitor^s  doom  at  mom  ; 

The  tide  of  lying  tongues  I  stemm'd. 

And  honoured  him  'midst  shame  and  scorn : 

Hy  friendship's  utmost  seal  to  try, 

Be  ask'd,  if  I  for  him  would  die; 

The  flesh  was  weak,  my  blood  ran  chill, 

Bat  the  free  spirit  cried,  •  I  will.* 


Then  in  a  moment  to  my  view 
The  Stranger  darted  from  disguise, 
The  tokens  in  his  hands  I  knew. 
My  Saviour  stood  before  mine  e^'es: 
Be  spake ;  and  my  poor  name  Be  named ; 
«  Of  me  thou  hast  not  been  ashamed : 
Thefe  deeds  shall  thy  memorial  he; 
Fear  not,  thou  didst  them  unto  Me.t 


A  SEA  PIECF, 

IN   THRBB  80NNET8. 


flcBai.— >Bri<lliBften  (^uy,  iSa4. 


I. 
At  nightfall,  walking  on  the  cliff-crown*d  shore, 
Where  sea  and  sky  were  in  each  other  lost'; 
Dark  ships  were  scudding  through  the  wild  uproar, 
Whose  wrecks  ere  mom  must  strew  the  dreary  coast ! 
I  mark'd  one  well-moor* d  vessel  tempest-tost, 
Sails  reef 'd,  helm  lash'd,— a  dreadful  siege  she  bore; 
Her  deck  by  billow  after  billow  cross'd. 
While  every  moment  she  might  be  no  more : 
Tet  firmly  anchoi'd  on  the  nether  sand, 
Like  a  chain 'd  lion  ramping  at  his  foes. 
Forward  and  rearward  still  she  plunged  and  rose, 
Till  broke  her  cable ;— then  she  fled  to  land, 
With  all  the  waves  in  chase;  throes  following  throes; 
She  'scaped,—- she  struck, — she  stood  upon  the  strand. 

II. 
The  morn  was  beautiful,  the  storm  gone  by; 
Three  days  had  pass'd;  I  saw  the  peaceful  main. 
One  molten  mirror,  one  illumined  plane. 
Clear  as  the  blue,  sublime,  o'crarching  sky : 
On  shore  that  lonely  vessel  caught  mine  eye, 
Ber  bow  was  sea-ward,  all  equipt  her  train. 
Yet  to  the  sun  she  spread  her  wings  in  vain, 
Like  a  chain'd  eagle,  impotent  to  fly ; 
There  fix'd  as  if  for  ever  to  abide: 
Far  down  the  beach  had  roU'd  the  low  neap-tide, 
Wliose  mingling  murmur  faintly  lull'd  the  ear : 
t  Is  this,»  methought,  •  is  this  the  doom  of  pride, 
Gheck'd  in  the  onset  of  thy  brave  career, 
Ingloriously  to  rot  by  piece-meal  here  ?t 

ni. 

Spring-tides  retum'd,  and  Fortune  smiled :  the  bay 
Received  the  rushing  ocean  to  its  breast ; 
While  waves  on  waves  innumerably  prest, 
Seem'd,  with  the  prancing  of  their  proud  array, 
Sea-horses,  flash'd  with  foam,  and  snorting  spray ; 
Their  power  and  thunder  broke  that  vessel's  rest; 
Slowly,  with  new  expanding  life  possest. 
To  her  own  element  she  glid  away ; 
Buoyant  and  bounding  like  tlie  polar  whale, 
That  takes  his  pastime;  every  joyful  sail 
Was  to  the  freedom  of  the  wind  unfurl'd. 
While  right  and  left  the  parted  surges  curl'd: 
— Go,  gallant  bark,  with  such  a  tide  and  gale, 
I  'II  pledge  thee  to  a  voyage  round  the  world. 


AOBERT  BURNS. 

What  bird  in  beauty,  flight,  or  song, 
Can  with  the  bard  compare. 
Who  sang  as  sweet,  and  soared  as  strong 
As  ever  child  of  air? 

Bis  plume,  his  note,  his  form,  could  Buirs, 
For  whim  or  pleasure  change ; 
Be  was  not  one,  but  all  by  turns, 
With  transmigration  strange. 
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The  blackbird,  oracle  of  ftprin^ 
When  flow'd  bU  moral  lay ; 
The  swallow,  wheeling  on  the  wing, 
Capriciously  at  play : 

The  Hamming-Bird,  from  bloom  to^  bloom, 
Inhaling  hearenly  balm ; 
The  Raven,  in  the  tempest's  g^oom ; 
The  Halcyon,  in  the  calm : 

In  t  auld  Kirk  Alloway.i  the  Owl, 
At  witching  time  of  night ; 
By  «  bonnie  I>oon,i*  the  earliest  Fowl 
That  caroU'd  to  the  light. 

He  was  the  Wren  amidst  the  groTC, 
When  in  his  homely  vein  ; 
At  Bannockburn  the  Bird  of  Jove, 
With  thunder  in  his  train : 

The  Woodlark,  in  bis  mournful  hours; 
The  Goldfinch,  in  his  mirth; 
The  Thrush,  a  spendthrift  of  his  powers, 
Enrapturing  heaven  and  earth ; 

The  Swan,  in  majesty  and  grace, 
Contemplative  and  still ; 
But  roused, — ^no  Falcon,  in  the  chase, 
Gould  like  his  satire  kill. 

The  Linnet  in  rimplicity, 

In  tenderness  the  Dove ; 

But  more  than  all  beside  waslie, 

The  Nightingale  in  love. 

Oh !  had  he  never  stoop'd  to  shame, 
Nor  lent  a  charm  to  vice. 
How  had  Devotion  loved  to  name 
That  Bird  of  Paradise ! 

Peace  to  the  dead ! — In  Scotia's  choir 
Of  Minstrels  great  and  small, 
He  sprang  from  his  spontaneous  fire, 
The  Phoenix  of  them  all. 


A  THEME  FOR  A  POET.— i8i4. 

Tbi  arrow  that  shall  lay  me  low, 

Was  shot  from  Death's  unerring  bow 

The  moment  of  my  breath ; 

And  every  footstep  I  proceed. 

It  tracks  me  with  increasing  speed : 

I  turn, — it  meets  me, — Death 

Has  given  such  impulse  to  that  dart, 

It  points  for  ever  at  my  heart 

And  soon  of  me  it  must  be  said, 

That  I  have  lived,  that  I  am  dead : 

Of  all  I  leave  behind, 

A  few  may  weep  a  little  while, 

Then  bless  my  memory  with  a  smile; 

What  monument  of  mind 

Shall  I  bequeath  to  deathless  Fame,  ^ 

That  after-times  may  love  my  name  ? 

Let  Southey  sing  of  war^s  alarms. 
The  pride  of  battle,  din  of  arms. 


The  glory  and  the  gnilt, — 

Of  nations  barb'rously  enslaved. 

Of  realms  by  patriot  valour  saved. 

Of  blood  insanely  spilt. 

And  millions  sacrificed  to  fete. 

To  make  one  little  mortal  greaL 

Let  Scott,  in  wilder  strains,  delight 

To  chant  the  Lady  and  the  Knight, 

The  tournament,  the  chase, 

The  wisard's  deed  without  a  name. 

Perils  by  ambush,  flood,  and  flaoie ; 

Or  picturesquely  trace 

The  hills  that  form  a  worid  an  high, 

The  lake  thi^t  seems  a  downward  sky. 

Let  Byron,  with  un  trembling  hand. 
Impetuous  foot,  and  fiery  brand. 
Lit  at  the  flames  of  hell. 
Go  down  and  search  the  human  heart. 
Till  fiends  from  every  comer  start. 
Their  crimes  and  plagues  to  tell ; 
Then  let  him  fling  the  torch  away. 
And  sun  his  soul  in  heaven  s  pure  day. 

Let  Wordsworth  weave,  in  mystic  riiyme. 

Feelings  ineffably  sublime. 

And  sympathies  unknown ; 

Yet  so  our  yielding  breasts  enthral, 

His  Genius  shall  possess  as  all. 

His  thoughts  become  our  own, 

And,  strangely  pleased,  we  start  to  find 

Such  hidden  treasures  in  our  mind. 

Let  Campbell's  sweeter  numbers  flow 
Through  every  change  of  joy  and  woe ; 
Hope's  morning  dreams  display. 
The  Pennsylvanian  cottage  wild. 
The  freniy  of  O'Connor  s  child. 
Or  Linden's  dreadful  day; 
And  still  in  each  new  form  appear 
To  every  Muse  and  Grace  more  dear. 

Transcendent  Masters  of  the  lyre ! 
Not  to  your  honours  I  aspire; 
Humbler,  yet  higher,  views 
Have  tonch'd  my  spirit  into  flame  : 
The  pomp  of  Fiction  1  disclaim ; 
Fair  Truth  !  be  thou  my  Muse — 
Reveal  in  splendour  deeds  obacaic. 
Abase  the  proud,  exalt  the  poor. 

I  sing  the  men  who  left  their  home. 
Amidst  barbarian  hordes  to  roam 
Who  land  and  ocean  erosa'd. 
Led  by  a  load-star,  mark'd  on  high 
By  Faith's  unseen,  all-seeing  eye, — 
To  seek  and  save  the  lost ; 
Where'er  the  curse  on  Adam  spread. 
To  call  his  offspring  from  the  dead. 

Strong  in  the  great  Iledeemer's  name. 
They  bore  the  cross,  despised  the  ahame^ 
And,  like  their  Master  here. 
Wrestled  with  danger,  pain,  distress, 
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Hunger,  and  cold,  and  nakedoeM, 
And  every  form  of  fear ; 
To  fieel  his  love  dieir  only  joy. 
To  Cell  tbat  lore  their  lole  employ. 

O  Thou,  who  waac  in  Bethlehem  bom. 

The  lUn  of  mhtows  and  of  scorn, 

Jeaus,  the  sinners'  Friend  ! 

— O  Thou,  enthroned  in  filial  right. 

Above  all  creainre-power  and  might; 

Whose  kingdom  shall  extend. 

Till  earth,  like  heaven,  thy  name  shall  fill. 

And  men,  like  angels,  do  thy  will  :— 

Thoo,  whom  I  love,  but  cannot  see, 
My  Lord,  my  God !  look  down  on  me; 
If y  low.  affections  raise ; 
The  spirit  of  liberty  impart. 
Enlarge  my  soul,  inflame  my  heart, 
And,  while  I  spread  thy  praise, 
Shine  on  my  path,  in  mercy  shine, 
Prosper  my  work,  and  make  it  thine. 


NIGHT. 

Ni«HT  is  the  time  for  rest : 

How  sweet,  when  labours  close. 

To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 

The  curtain  of  repose, 

Stretch  the  ored  limbs,  and  lay  the  head 

Down  OB  oar  own  delightful  bad  ! 

Right  is  the  time  for  dreams : 

The  gay  romance  of  life. 

When  truth  that  is,  and  truth  that  seema, 

Mix  in  fantastic  strife : 

Ah !  visions,  less  beguiling  far 

Than^waking  dreams  by  daylight  am! 

»» 

Night  is  Ihe  time  for  toil : 

To  plough  the  classic  field. 

Intent  to  fina  the  buried  spoil 

Its  wealthy  furrows  yield ; 

Till  all  is  ours  that  sages  taught. 

That  poets  sang,  and  heroes  wrought. 

Night  is  the  time  to  weep: 

To  wet  with  unseen  tears 

Those  graves  of  memory,  where  deep 

The  joys  of  other  years ; 

Hopes,  that  were  Angels  at  their  birth, 

Bat  died  when  young,  like  things  of  earth. 

Night  is  the  time  to  watch : 
O'er  ocean's  dark  expanse, 
To  bail  the  Pleiades,  or  catch 
The  full  moon's  eariiest  glance, 
That  brings  into  the  home-sick  mind 
All  we  have  loyed  and  left  behind. 

Night  is  the  time  for  care: 

Brooding  on  hours  mispent. 

To  see  the  spectre  of  Despair 

Come  to  our  lonely  lent ; 

Like  Brutus,  'midst  bis  slumbering  host, 

Summon'd  to  die  by  Caesar's  ghost. 


Night  is  the  time  to  think : 

When,  from  the  eye,  the  soul 

Takes  flight ;  and  on  the  utmost  brink 

Of  yonder  starry  pole, 

Discerns  beyond  the  abyss  of  night 

The  dawn  of  uncreated  light 

Night  is  the  time  to  pray : 

Our  Saviour  oft  withdrew 

To  desert  mountains  far  aWay ; 

So  will  his  follower  do, 

Steal  from  the  throng  to  haunts  untrod. 

And  eommune  there  alone  with  God. 

Night  is  the  time  for  Death  : 

When  all  around  is  peace, 

Calmly  to  yield  the  weary  breath. 

From  sio  and  suffering  cease. 

Think  of  heaven's  bliss,  and  giye  the  sign 

To  parting  friends ; — such  death  be  mine. 


MEET  AGAIN !  > 

JoTruL  words, — we  meet  again  ! 
Love's  own  language,  comfort  darting 
Through  the  soub  of  friends  at  parting : 
Life  in  death, — we  meet  again ! 

While  we  walk  this  rale  of  tears, 
Compass'd  round  with  care  and  sorrow, 
Gloom  lo-day,  and  storm  to-morrow, 
•  Meet  again!*  our  bosom  cheers. 

Far  in  exile,  when  we  roam. 

O'er  our  lost  endearments  weeping, 

Lonely,  silent  vigils  keeping, 

«  Meet  again  !■  transports  us  home. 

When  this  weary  world  is  past, 
Happy  they,  whose  spirits  soaring, 
Vast  eternity  exploring, 
■  Meet  again  ■  in  heaven  at  last. 


VIA  CRUaS,  VIA  LUCI8. 

Nioar  turns  to  day  :— 

When  sullen  darkness  lowers, 

And  heaven  apd  earth  are  hid  from  tighl, 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up  ! 

Ere  long  the  opening  flowers. 

With  dewy  eyes,  shall  shine  in  light 

Storms  die  in  calms: — 

When  over  land  and  ocean 

Roll  the  loud  chariots  of  tbe  wind, 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 

The  voice  of  wild  commotion 

Proclaims  tranquillity  behind. 


I  Tbe  MTen  followiBg  pleoM  w«r«  writian  for  ■  Select  fereign 
Ain,*  pabiiibed  loae  iiB«  •(«  aeder  tbe  title  of  » Poljfl^mtmta,' 
wbicb  will  ■oronnt  for  tbe  pernlier  rbythm  adopted  iouTeralof 
ibem.  f  be  foer  flret  were  parepbniied  from  tb«  GenuB  ;  tbe  wordi 
of  tbe  reaainlBf  tbroe  aro  origiBBl. 
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Winter  waket  spring :— . 

When  icy  blasts  are  blowing 

O'er  frown  lakes,  through  naked  traes. 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up  ! 

All  beantiful  and  glowing, 

May  floats  in  fragrance  on  the  breexe. 

War  ends  in  peace  :— 

Though  dread  artillery  mule. 

And  ghastly  corses  load  the  ground. 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up  ! 

Where  groan'd  the  field  of  battle. 

The  song,  the  dance,  the  feast  go  round. 

Toil  brings  repose : — 

With  noontide  fervours  bealiag, 
When  droop  thy  temples  o'er  thy  breast. 
Cheer  up,  cheer  up  ! 
Grey  twilight,  cool  and  fleeting, 
Wafts  on  its  wing  the  hour  of  rest. 

Death  springs  to  life : — 

Though  brief  and  sad  thy  story, 

Thy  years  all  spent  in  care  and  gloom. 

Look  up,  look  up ! 

Eternity  and  glory 

Dawn  through  the  portals  of  the  tomb. 


THE  PILGRIM. 

liow  blest  the  Pilgrim,  who  in  trouble 

Can  lean  upon  a  bosom-friend ; 

Strength,  courage,  hope  with  him  redouble. 

When  foes  assail,  or  griefi  impend ; 

Care  flees  before  his  footsteps,  straying. 

At  daybreak,  o'er  the  purple  heath ; 

He  plucks  the  wild  flowers  round  him  playing. 

And  binds  their  beauty  in  a  wreath. 

More  dear  to  him  the  fields  and  mountains. 
When  with  his  friend  abroad  he  roves. 
Rests  in  the  shade  near  sunny  fountains. 
Or  talks  by  moonlight  through  the  groves: 
For  him  the  vine  expands  its  clusters. 
Spring  wakes  for  him  her  woodland  quire; 
Yea,  when  the  storm  of  'winter  blusters, 
'T  is  summer  round  his  evening  lire. 

In  good  old  age  serenely  dying. 

When  all  he  loved  forsakes  his  view, 

Sweet  is  affection's  voice  replying, 

■  1  follow  soon,t  to  his  m  Adieu  !» 

Even  then,  though  earthly  ties  are  riven. 

The  spirit's  union  will  not  end ; 

— Happy  the  man,  whom  Heaven  hath  given, 

In  life  and  death,  a  faithful  friend. 

GERMAN  WAR  SONG.  < 

Ukavbh  speed  the  righteous  sword, 
And  freedom  be  the  word ! 
Come,  brethren  I  hand  in  hand. 
Fight  for  your  father-land. 

<  The  tlnple  aod  tabltine  ori|fiDal  of  these  ttanUB,  with  the  flno 
air  Ly  Hiwuiet,  IxMAne  the  natloiial  aong  of  Gerawoy,  aod  wa»  tune 
by  the  toldien  eapeclatly.  dariag  the  latter  campjigns  of  the  war, 
whco  Baoaaparta  was  twice  dethroned,  and  Enrope  finally  delivered 
froB  French  predomiBanook 


Germanta  from  afar 
Invokes  her  sons  to  war; 
Awake !  put  forth  your  powers, 
And  victory  must  be  ours. 

On  to  the  combat,  on ! 
Go  where  your  ures  have  gone : 
Their  might  unspent  remains. 
Their  pulse  is  in  our  veins. 

On  to  die  battle,  on ! 
Rest  will  be  sweet  anon ; 
The  slave  may  yield,  may  fly, 
We  conquer,  or  we  die. 

O  Liberty  !  thy  form 
Shines  through  the  battle-sform ; 
Away  with  fair,  away! 
Let  justice  win  the  day. 


REMINISCENCES. 

WHEit  are  ye  wit\i  whom  in  life  I  started. 
Dear  companions  of  my  golden  days! 
Ye  are  dead,  estranged  from  me,  or  parted, 
— Flown,  like  morning  clouds,  a  thoossnd  mji 

Where  art  thou,  in  youth  my  friend  and  brodicr, 
Yea,  in  soul  my  friend  and  brother  sdU  I 
Heaven  received  thee,  and  on  earth  none  olber 
Can  the  void  in  my  lorn  bosom  fill. 

Where  is  she,  whose  looks  were  love  and  gJadotf! 
— Love  and  gladness  I  no  longer  seel 
She  is  gone;  and  since  that  hour  of  ladnai, 
Nature  seems  her  sepulchre  to  me. 

Where  am  1 7 — life's  current,  faindy  flo«iii0, 
Brings  the  welcome  warning  of  relesse; 
Struck  with  death,  ah  !  whither  am  i  goiof! 
All  is  well — my  spirit  parts  in  peace. 


THE  AGES  OF  MAN. 

YotrxH,  fond  youth  !  to  thee  in  life's  gay  msaat, 
New  and  wonderful  are  heaven  and  earth ; 
Health  the  hills,  content  the  fields  adomiogi 
Nature  rings  with  melody  and  mirth; 
Love  invisible,  beneath,  above. 
Conquers  all  things;  all  tilings  yield  to  loTe. 

Time,  swift  time,  from  years  their  motion  iwH 
Un perceived  hath  sober  manhood  brouglitt 
Truth,  her  pure  and  humble  forms  revesliffr 
Peoples  fancy's  fairy-land  with  tbongbt; 
Then  the  heart,  no  longer  prone  to  roam, 
Loves,  loves  best,  the  quiet  blias  of  home. 

Age,  old  age,  in  sickness,  pain,  and  lorrov, 
Creeps  with  lengthening  shadow  o'er  the  ««b«; 
Life  was  yesterday,  *t  is  death  to-morro«r, 
And  to-day  the  agony  between : 
Then  how  longs  the  weary  soul  for  thee. 
Bright  and  beautiful  eternity ! 
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ASPIRATIONS  OF  YOUTH. 

HiGHtB,  higher  will  we  climb 

Up  the  mount  of  glory. 

That  our  namct  may  live  through  time 

Id  our  country's  story ; 

Happy,  when  her  welfare  calls. 

He  who  conquers,  he  who  falls. 

Deeper,  deeper  let  us  toil 
In  the  mines  of  knowledge- 
Nature's  wealth  and  learning's  spoil 
Win  from  school  and  college ; 
DeWe  wc  there  for  richer  gems 
Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

Onward,  onward  will  we  press 
Through  the  path  of  duty  ; 
Virtue  is  true  liappiness, 
Excellence  true  beauty : 
Minds  are  of  supernal  birth. 
Let  us  make  a  beaten  of  earth. 

Close  and  closer  then  we  knit 
Hearts  and  hands  together, 
Where  our  6re-side  comforts  sit 
In  the  wildest  weather: 
Oh !  they  wander  wide,  who  roam, 
For  the  joys  of  life,  from  home. 

Nearer,  dearer  bands  of  love 
Draw  our  souls  in  union. 
To  our  Father's  house  abore. 
To  the  saints'  communion ; 
Thither  crery  hope  ascend. 
There  may  all  our  labours  end. 


A  HERMITAGE. 

Whose  is  this  humble  dwelling-place. 
The  flat  turf-roof  with  flowers  o'ergrownl 
Ah  I  here  the  tenant's  name  I  trace, 
Moss-cover  d,  on  the  thresliold  stone. 

Well,  he  has  peace  within  and  rest, 
Though  nought  of  all  the  world  beside ; 
Yet,  stranger  I  deem  not  him  unblest. 
Who  knows  not  avarice,  lust,  or  pride. 

Nothing  he  asks,  nothing  he  cares 
For  all  that  tempu  or  troubles  round ; 
He  craves  no  feast,  no  finery  wears. 
Nor  once  o'ersteps  his  narrow  bound. 

No  need  of  light,  though  all  be  gloom, 
To  cheer  his  eye,— that  eye  is  blind  ; 
No  need  of  fire  in  this  small  room, 
He  recks  not  tempest,  rain,  or  wind. 

No  gay  companion  here ;  no  wife 
To  gladden  home  with  true-love  smiles ; 
No  children, — from  the  woes  of  life. 
To  win  him  with  their  artless  wiles. 

Nor  joy,  nor  sorrow,  enter  here. 
Nor  throbbing  heart,  nor  aching  limb ; 
No  sun,  no  moon,  no  stars  appear. 
And  man  and  brute  are  nought  to  him. 


This  dwelling  is  a  bennit's  cave. 
With  space  alone  for  one  poor  bed ; 
This  dwelling  is  a  mortal's  grave, 
Its  sole  inhabitant  is  dead. 


THE  FALLING  LEAF. 

WiiB  I  a  trembling  leaf. 
On  yonder  stately  tree. 
After  a  season  gay  and  brief, 
Q)ndemn'd  to  fade  and  flee ; 

I  should  be  loth  to  fall 
Beside  the  common  way. 
Weltering  in  mire,  and  spum'd  by  all. 
Till  trodden  down  to  clay. 

Nor  would  I  chuse  to  die 

All  on  a  bed  of  grass, 

Where  thousands  of  my  kindred  lie. 

And  idly  rot  in  mass. 

Nor  would  I  like  to  spread 
My  thin  and  wither'd  face 
In  kortus  siccus^  pale  and  dead, 
A  mummy  of  my  race. 

No,— on  the  wings  of  air 
Might  I  be  left  to  fly, 
I  know  not  and  I  heed  not  where, 
A  waif  of  earth  and  sky ! 

Or  flung  upon  the  stream, 
Curl'd  like  a  fairy-boat. 
As  through  the  changes  of  a  dream, 
To  the  world's  end  to  float ! 

Who  that  hath  ever  been. 

Could  bear  to  be  no  more  ? 

Yet  who  would  tread  again  the  scene 

He  trod  through  life  before  7 

On,  with  intense  desire, 

Han's  spirit  will  move  on ; 

It  seems  to  die,  yet,  like  heaven's  fire, 

It  is  not  quench'd,  but  gone. 

ON  PLANTING  A  TUUP-ROOT. 

HiBB  lies  a  bulb,  the  child  of  earth. 
Buried  alive  beneath  the  clod. 
Ere  long  to  spring,  by  second  birth, 
A  new  and  nobler  work  of  God. 

T  is  said  that  microscopic  power 
Might  through  its  swaddling  folds  descry 
The  infant-image  of  the  flower, 
Too  exquisite  to  meet  the  eye. 

This,  vernal  suns  and  rains  will  swell. 
Till  from  its  dark  abode  it  peep. 
Like  Venus  rising  from  her  shell. 
Amidst  the  spring-tide  of  the  deep. 

Two  shapely  leaves  will  first  unfold. 
Then,  on  a  smooth  elastic  stem. 
The  verdant  bud  shall  turn  to  gold, 
And  open  in  a  diadem. 
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Not  one  of  Flora's  briUUnt  race 
A  form  more  perfect  can  display; 
Art  could  not  fei^  more  simple  grace, 
Nor  Nature  take  a  line  away. 

Yet,  rich  as  mom  of  many  a  hue, 

When  flushing  clouds  through  darkness  strike. 

The  tulip's  petals  shine  in  dew, 

All  beautiful, — but  none  alike. 

Kings,  on  their  bridal,  might  unrobe 
To  lay  their  glories  at  its  foot ; 
And  queens  their  sceptre,  crown,  and  globe, 
Exchange  for  blossom,  stalk,  and  root. 

Here  could  I  stand  and  morahie ; 
Lady,  I  leave  that  part  to  thee; 
Be  thy  next  birth  in  Paradise, 
Thy  life  to  come  eternity. 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  A  STAR. 

ADDRESSED  TO  A  TOUNO  LADY. 

A  sTAt  would  be  a  flower; 

So  down  from  heaven  it  came, 

And  in  a  honeysuckle  bower 

Lit  up  iu  little  flame. 

There  on  a  bank,  beneath  the  shade. 

By  sprays,  and  leaves,  and  blossoms  made, 

It  overlook'd  the  garden-ground, 

— A  landscape  stretching  ten  yards  round ; 

O  what  a  change  of  place 

From  gazing  through  the  eternity  of  space  ! 

Gay  plants  on  every  side 

Unclosed  their  lovely  blooms. 

And  scattered  fax  and  wide 

Their  ravishing  perfumes : 

The  butterfly,  tlie  bee. 

And  many  an  insect  on  the  wing. 

Full  of  the  spirit  of  the  spring, 

Flew  round  and  round  in  endless  glee, 

Alighting  here,  ascending  there. 

Ranging  and  revelling  every  where. 

Now  all  the  flowers  were  up  and  drest 

In  robes  of  rainbow-coloured  light; 

The  pale  primroses  look'd  their  best. 

Peonies  blush'd  with  all  their  might; 

Dutch  tulips  from  their  beds 

Flaunted  their  stately  heads; 

Auriculas,  like  belles  and  beaux, 

Glittering  with  birth-night  splendour  rose; 

And  polyanthuses  displa/d 

The  brilliance  of  their  gold  brocade : 

Here  hyacinths  of  heavenly  blue 

Shook  their  rich  tresses  to  ihc  mom. 

While  rose-buds  scarcely  show'd  their  hue, 

But  coyly  lingered  on  the  thora. 

Till  their  loved  nightingale,  who  tarried  long. 

Should  wake  them  into  beauty  with  his  song. 

The  violets  were  past  their  prime, 

Yet  their  departing  breath 

Was  sweeter,  in  tlic  blast  of  death, 

Than  all  the  lavish  fragrance  of  the  time. 


Amidst  this  gof||eons  train. 

Our  truant  sur  shone  forth  in  Taio; 

Though  in  a  wreath  of  periwinkle. 

Through  whose  fine  gloom  it  strove  to 

It  seem'd  no  bigger  to  the  view 

Than  the  light-spangle  in  a  drop  of 

— Astronomers  may  shake  their  poUa, 

And  tell  me, — every  orb  that  rolls 

Through  heaven's  sublime  expanse 

Is  sun  or  worid,  whose  ^leed  and  siae 

Confound  the  strstch  of  mortal  eyca, 

In  Nature's  mystic  dance : 

It  may  be  so 

For  aught  I  know. 

Or  aught  indeed  that  they  can  show; 

Yet  till  they  prove  what  they  aver. 

From  this  plain  truth  I  will  not  acir, 

— A  star  's  a  star!— but  when  I  think 

Of  sun  or  world,  the  star  I  sink; 

Wherefore  in  verse,  at  least  in  mine. 

Stars,  like  themselves,  in  spile  of  fiate,  shall 

Now,  to  return  (for  we  have  wander  d  far} 

To  what  was  nothing  but  a  simple  siar; 

— Where  all  was  jollity  around , 

No  fellowship  the  stranger  found. 

Those  lowliest  children  of  the  earth. 

That  never  leave  their  mother^s  lap. 

Companions  in  their  harmless  mirth^ 

Were  smiling,  blushing,  dancing  (here. 

Feasting  on  dew,  and  light,  and  air. 

And  fearing  no  mishap. 

Save  from  the  hand  of  lady  fair. 

Who,  on  her  wonted  walk, 

Pluck'd  one  and  then  another, 

A  sister  or  a  brother, 

From  its  elastic  stalk  ; 

Happy,  no  doubt,  for  one  sharp  pang,  lo  die 

On  her  sweet  boaom,  withering  in  her  eye. 

Thus  all  day  long  ih$.t  star's  hard  lot. 

While  bliss  and  beauty  ran  to  waste. 

Was  but  to  witness  on  the  spot 

Beauty  and  bliss  it  could  not  taste. 

At  length  the  sun  went  down,  and  then 

Its  faded  glory  came  again. 

With  brighter,  bolder,  purer  light. 

It  kindled  through  the  deepening  night, 

Till  the  green  bower,  so  dim  by  day, 

Glowed  like  a  fairy-palace  with  its  beams  ^ 

In  vain,  for  sleep  on  all  the  borders  lay, 

The  flowers  were  laughing  in  the  land  <tf  dnus- 

Our  star,  in  melancholy  state. 
Still  sigh'd  to  find  itself  alone. 
Neglected,  cold,  and  desolate, 
Unknowing  and  unknown. 
Lifting  at  last  an  anxious  eye, 
It  saw  that  circlet  empty  in  the  sky 
Where  it  was  wont  to  roll, 
Within  a  hair-breadth  of  the  pole : 
In  that  same  instant,  sore  anuiied. 
On  the  strange  blank  all  Nature  ^ased; 
Travellers,  bewilder'd  for  their  guide, 
In  glens  and  forests  lost  their  way ; 
And  ships,  on  ocean's  trackless  tide. 
Went  fearfully  astray. 
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The  star,  now  wiser  for  its  folly,  knew 

Its  duty,  dipoity,  and  bliss  at  home ; 

So  up  to  heaven  again  it  flew, 

ReaoWed  no  more  to  roam. 

One  hint  the  humble  bard  may  send 

To  her  for  whom  these  lines  are  penn'd : 

— O  may  it  be  enough  for  her 

To  shine  in  her  own  character! 

O  may  she  be  content  to  grace, 

On  earth,  in  heaven,  bar  proper  place ! 


A  WORD  WITH  MTSFXF. 
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I  KNOW  they  scorn  the  climbing  boy, 
The  gay,  the  selfish,  and  the  proud ; 
I  know  his  Tilianous  employ 
Is  mockery  with  the  thoughtless  crowd. 

So  be  it ;  brand  with  every  name 
Of  burning  infamy  his  art; 
But  let  his  country  bear  the  shame, 
And  feel  the  iron  at  her  heart. 

I  cannot  coldly  pass  him  by, 

Stript,  wounded,  left  by  thieves  half  dead ; 

Nor  see  an  infant  Lazarus  lie 

At  rich  men's  gates  imploring  bread. 

A  frame  as  sensitive  as  mine, 
limba  moulded  in  a  kindred  form, 
A  soul  degraded,  yet  divine, 
Endear  to  me  my  brother-worm. 

He  was  my  equal  at  his  birth, 

A  naked,  helpless,  weeping  child ; 

— ^And  such  are  bom  to  thrones  on  earth ; 

On  such  hath  every  mother  smiled. 

My  equal  be  will  be  again, 
Down  in  that  cold  oblivious  gloom. 
Where  all  the  prostrate  ranks  of  men 
Crowd,  without  fellowship,  the  tomb. 

My  equal  in  the  judgment-day, 
He  shall  stand  up  before  the  throne. 
When  every  veil  is  rent  away. 
And  good  and  evil  only  known. 

And  is  he  not  mine  equal  now  ? 
Am  I  less  faH'n  from  God  and  truth  7 
Though  •  wretch*  be  written  on  his  brow. 
And  leprosy  consume  his  youth. 

If  holy  Nature  yet  have  laws 
Binding  on  man,  of  woman  bom, 
In  her  own  court  I  '11  plead  his  cause, 
Arrest  the  doom,  or  share  the  scorn. 

Yes,  let  the  scorn,  that  haunts  his  course. 
Turn  on  me  like  a  trodden  snake. 
And  hiss,  and  sting  me  with  remorse, 
If  I  the  fatherless  forsake! 


INSCRIPTION 

UNDER  THE  PICTCBE  OF  AN  AGED  NEGRO-WOMAN. 

AiT  tlion  a  woman  7 — so  am  I ;  and  all 
That  woman  can  be,  I  have  been,  or  am; 
A  daughter,  sister,  consort,  mother,  widow. 
Whiche'er  of  these  thou  art,  O  be  the  friend 
Of  one  who  is  what  thou  canst  never  be  1 
Look  on  thyself,  thy  kindred,  home  and  country, 
Then  fall  upon  thy  knees,  and  cry  •  Thank  God, 
An  English  woman  cannot  be  a  slave  !■ 

Art  thou  a  man  7— Oh!  I  have  known,  have  loved, 
And  lost,  all  that  to  woman  man  can  be ; 
A  father,  brother,  husband,  son,  who  shared 
My  bliss  in  freedom,  and  my  woe  in  bondage. 
—  A  childless  widow  now,  a  friendless  slave, 
What  shall  I  ask  of  thee,  since  1  have  nought 
To  lose  but  life's  sad  burthen ;  nought  to  gain 
But  heaven's  repose  T — these  are  beyond  thy  power ; 
Me  thou  canst  neither  wrong  nor  help ; — what  then  T 
Go  to  the  bosom  of  thy  family. 
Gather  thy  little  children  round  thy  knees, 
Gaze  on  their  innocence ;  their  clear,  full  eyes. 
All  fii'd  on  thine;  and  in  their  mother,  mark 
The  loveliest  look  that  woman's  face  can  wear. 
Her  look  of  love,  beholding  them  and  thee: 
Then,  at  the  altar  of  your  household  joys. 
Vow  one  by  one,  vow  all  together,  vow 
With  heart  and  voice,  eternal  enmity 
Against  oppression  by  your  brethren's  hands ; 
Till  man  nor  woman  under  Britain's  laws» 
Nor  son  nor  daughter  bom  within  her  empire. 
Shall  buy,  or  sell,  or  hold,  or  be  a  slave. 

THOUGHTS  AND  IMAGES. 


Coa«  like  tliadowt,  w  depart.— JCkAmA. 


The  Diamond,  in  its  native  bed. 
Hid  like  a'^buried  star  may  lie. 
Where  foot  of  man  must  never  tread, 
Seen  only  by  its  Haker^s  eye : 
And  though  imbued  with  beams  to  grace 
His  fsirest  work  in  woman's  face. 
Darkling,  its  fire  may  fill  the  void, 
Where  fix'd  at  first  in  solid  night ; 
Nor,  till  the  world  shall  be  destroy'd, 
Sparkle  one  moment  into  light. 

The  plant,  upspringing  from  the  seed, 
Expands  into  a  perfect  flower; 
The  virgin-daughter  of  the  mead, 
Woo'd  by  the  sun,  the  wind,  the  shower: 
In  loveliness  beyond  compare. 
It  toils  not,  spins  not,  knows  no  care, 
Train'd  by  the  secret  hand,  that  brings 
All  beauty  out  of  waste  and  rude, 
It  blooms  its  season,  dies,  and  flings 
Its  germs  abroad  in  solitude. 

Almighty  skill,  in  ocean's  caves. 
Lends  the  light  Nautilus  a  form 
To  tilt  along  the  Atlantic  waves. 
Fearless  of  rock,  or  shoal,  or  storm; 
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But,  should  a  breath  of  danger  sound, 
With  sails  quick-furl'd  it  dives  profound. 
And  far  beneath  the  tempest's  path, 
In  coral  grots,  defies  the  foe, 
That  never  brake,  in  heaviest  wrath, 
The  sabbath  of  the  deep  below. 

Up  from  his  dream,  on  twinkling  wings. 
The  Sky-lark  soars  amid  the  dawn ; 
Yet,  while  in  Paradise  he  sings. 
Looks  down  upon  the  quiet  lawn. 
Where  fintters,  in  his  little  nest. 
More  love  than  music  e'er  express'd : 
Then,  though  the  nightingale  may  thrill 
The  soul  with  keener  ecstasy, 
The  merry  bird  of  mom  can  fill 
All  Nature's  bosom  with  his  glee. 

The  Elephant,  embower'd  in  woods. 
Coeval  with  their  trees  might  seem, 
As  tliough  he  drank  from  Indian  floods 
Life  in  a  renovating  stream ; 
Ages  o'er  him  have  come  and  fled, 
'Midst  generations  of  the  dead, 
His  bulk  survives,  to  feed  and  range, 
Where  ranged  and  fed  of  old  bis  sires; 
Nor  knows  advancement,  lapse,  or  change. 
Beyond  their  walks,  till  he  expires. 

Gem,  flower,  and  fish,- the  bird,  the  brute. 
Of  every  kind  occult  or  known 
(Each  exquisitely  form'd  to  suit 
Its  humble  lot,  and  that  alone]. 
Through  ocean,  earth,  and  air  fulfil, 
Unconsciously,  their  Maker's  will, 
Who  gave,  without  their  toil  or  thought. 
Strength,  beauty,  instinct,  courage,  speed  ; 
While  through  the  whole  his  pleasure  wrought 
Whate'er  his  wisdom  had  decreed. 

But  Man,  the  master-piece  of  God, 
Man,  in  his  Maker's  image  framed, — 
Though  kindred  to  the  valley's  clod, 
Lord  of  this  low  creation  named, — 
In  naked  helplessness  appears. 
Child  of  a  thousand  griefs  and  fears : 
To  labour,  pain,  and  trouble  born, 
Weapon,  nor  wing,  nor  sleight  hatli  he ; 
Yet,  like  the  sun,  he  brings  his  mom, 
And  is  a  king  from  infancy. 

For  him  no  destiny  hath  bound 
To  do  what  others  did  before. 
Pace  the  same  dull  perennial  round, 
And  be  a  man,  and  be  no  more : 
A  man  ? — a  self-will'd  piece  of  earth, 
Just  as  the  lion  is,  by  birth  ; 
To  hunt  his  prey,  to  wake,  to  sleep. 
His  father's  joys  and  sorrows  share, 
His  niche  in  Nature's  temple  keep, 
And  leave  his  likeness  in  his  heir ! — 


No;  infinite  the  shades  between 
The  motley  millions  of  our  race; 
No  two  the  changing  moon  hath  seen 
Alike  in  purpose,  or  in  face; 


Yet  all  aspire  beyond  their  fate; 
The  last,  the  meanest  would  be  great; 
The  mighty  future  fills  the  mind. 
That  pants  for  more  tlian  earth  can  give: 
Man,  to  this  narrow  sphere  confined. 
Dies  when  he  but  begins  to  live. 

Oh  !  if  there  be  no  world  on  high 
To  yield  his  powers  unfetter'd  scope; 
If  man  be  only  bom  to  die. 
Whence  this  inheritance  of  hope? 
Wherefore  to  him  alone  were  lent 
Riches  that  never  can  be  spoit? 
Enough,  not  more,  to  all  the  rest. 
For  life  and  happiness,  was  givea ; 
To  man,  mysteriously  unblcsi. 
Too  much  for  any  state  but  heawn. 

It  is  not  thus : — it  cannot  be, 
Tliat  one  so  gloriously  endow'd 
With  views  that  reach  eiemity, 
Should  shine  and  vanish  like  a  cloud : 
Is  there  a  God  ? — all  Nature  shows 
There  it, — and  yet  no  mortal  knows: 
The  mind  that  could  this  truth  conceive, 
Which  brute  sensation  never  taught. 
No  longer  to  the  dust  would  cleave. 
But  grow  immortal  with  the  thought. 


VERSRS  TO  THE  MEM01IT  OT 

THE  LATE  RICHARD  REYNOLDS, 
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'       I. 

TBB  DEATH  OF  THE  BIOBTBOUS. 

This  place  is  holy  ground ; 

World,  with  thy  cares,  away! 
Silence  and  darkness  reign  around. 
But,  lo!  the  break  of  day : 
What  bright  and  sudden  dawn  appeals, 
To  shine  upon  this  scene  of  tears? 

T  is  not  the  moraing-lighc 

That  wakes  the  lark  to  ung; 
T  is  not  a  meteor  of  the  night. 
Nor  track  of  angel's  wing : 
It  is  an  uncreated  beam. 
Like  that  which  shone  on  Jacob's  dream. 

Eternity  and  Time 

Met  for  a  moment  here; 
From  earth  to  heaven,  a  scale  aablime 
Rested  on  either  sphere. 
Whose  steps  a  saintly  figure  trod. 
By  Death's  cold  hand  led  home  to  God. 

He  landed  in  our  view, 

Midst  flaming  hosts  above ; 
Whose  ranks  stood  silent,  while  he  drew 
Nigh  to  tlie  throne  of  love. 
And  meekly  took  the  lowest  seat. 
Yet  nearest  his  Redeemer's  feet. 
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Thriird  with  eettatic  awe, 

EDtranced  our  spirits  fell, 
Aod  saw — yet  wist  oot  what  they  saw; 
And  heard-^Do  tongue  can  tell 
What  sounds  the  ear  of  rapture  caught, 
What  glory  fiU'd  the  eye  of  thought. 

Thus  for  above  the  pole, 

On  wings  of  mounting  fire, 
Faith  may  pursue  the  enfranchiied  soul. 
But  soon  her  pinions  tire ; 
It  is  not  given  to  mortal  man 
Eternal  mysteries  to  scan. 

— Behold  the  bed  of  death ; 
This  pale  and  lovely  clay ; 
Heard  ye  the  sob  of  parting  breath  ? 
Hark'd  ye  the  eye's  last  ray  ? 
No  ; — life  so  sweetly  ceased  to  be, 
It  lapsed  in  immortality. 

Gould  tears  revive  the  dead, 

Rivers  should  swell  our  eyes ; 
Could  sighs  recal  the  spirit  tied, 
We  would  not  quench  our  sighs, 
Till  love  relumed  this  alter'd  mien. 
And  all  the  embodied  soul  were  seen. 

Bury  the  dead; — and  weep 
in  stillness  o'er  the  loss ; 
Bury  the  dead ; — in  Christ  t^e)r  sleep. 
Who  bore  on  earth  his  cross, 
And  from  the  grave  their  dust  shall  rise, 
In  his  own  image  to  the  skies. 


U. 


TUB  MBMORT  OP  THB  JCST. 

SraiKi  a  louder,  loftier  lyre ! 

Bolder,  sweeter  strains  employ; 
Wake,  Remembrance ! — and  inspire 

Sorrow  with  the  song  of  joy. 

Who  was  He,  for  whom  our  tears 
Flow'd,  and  will  not  cease  to  6ow? 

— Full  of  honours  and  of  years. 
In  the  dost  his  head  lies  low. 

Tec  resurgent  from  the  dust, 
Springs  aloft  his  mighty  name; 

For  the  memory  of  the  Just 
Lives  in  everlasting  fame. 

He  was  One,  whose  open  face 
Did  his  inmost  heart  reveal; 

One,  who  wore  with  meekest  grace, 
On  his  forehead,  Heaven's  broad  seal. 

Kindness  all  his  looks  express'd. 

Charity  was  every  word ; 
Him  the  eye  beheld,  and  bless'd; 

And  the  ear  rejoiced  that  heard. 

Like  a  patriarchal  sage 

Holy,  humble,  courteous,  mild, 
He  could  blend  the  awe  of  age 

With  the  sweetness  of  a  child. 


As  a  cedar  of  the  Lord, 

On  the  height  of  Lebanon, 
Shade  and  shelter  doth  afford, 

From  the  tempest  and  the  son  ;— 

While  in  green  luxuriant  prime. 
Fragrant  airs  its  boughs  diffuse. 

From  its  locks  it  sliakes  sublime, 
O'er  the  hills,  the  morning  dews. 

Thus  he  flourish'd,  tall  and  strong, 
Glorious  in  perennial  health; 

Thus  he  scatter'd,  late  and  long, 
All  his  plenitude  of  wealth : 

Wealth,  which  prodigals  had  deem'd 
Worth  the  soul's  uncounted  coet ; 

Wealth,  which  misers  had  esteem'd 
Cheap,  though  heaven  itself  were  lost. 

This,  with  ft«e  unsparing  hand, 
To  the  poorest  child  of  need, 

This  he  threw  around  the  land, 
Like  the  sower's  precious  seed. 

In  the  world's  great  harvest^ay, 
Every  grain  on  every  ground. 

Stony,  thorny,  by  the  way. 
Shall  an  hundred  fold  be  found. 

Yet  like  noon's  refulgent  blase, 

Though  he  shone  from  east  to  west, 

Far  withdrawn  from  public  gaie. 
Secret  goodness  pleased  him  best. 

As  the  sun,  retired  from  sight. 

Through  the  purple  evening  gleams, 

Or,  unrisen,  clothes  the  night. 
In  the  morning's  golden  beams : 

Thus  beneath  the  horixon  dim 
He  would  hide  his  radiant  head, 

And  on  eyes  that  saw  not  him 
Light  and  consolation  shed. 

Oft  his  silent  spirit  went, 
Like  an  angel  from  the  throne, 

On  benign  commissions  bent, 
in  the  fear  of  God  alone. 

Then  the  widow's  heart  would  sing. 
As  she  turn'd  her  wheel,  for  joy; 

Then  the  bliss  of  hope  would  spring 
On  the  outcast  orphan  boy. 

To  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  lame, 

To  the  ignorant  and  vile. 
Stranger,  captive,  slave,  he  came 

With  a  welcome  and  a  smile. 

Help  to  all  he  did  dispense. 

Gold,  instruction,  raiment,  food ; 

Like  the  gifts  of  Proridence, 
To  the  evil  and  the  good. 

Deeds  of  mercy,  deeds  unknown, 

Shall  eternity  record. 
Which  he  durst  not  call  his  own. 

For  he  did  them  to  the  Lord. 
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As  the  Earth  puts  fortli  her  flowers, 
HesiTen-ward  breathiog  from  below ; 

As  the  clouds  descend  in  showers, 
When  the  ioutheni  breeses  blow; 

Thus  his  renoTated  mind, 

Warm  with  pure  celestial  lore, 
Shed  ite  influence  on  mankind, 

While  its  hopes  aspired  aboTe. 

Full  of  faith  at  length  be  died, 

And  victovious  in  the  race, 
Won  the  crown  for  which  he  vied, 

— Not  of  merit,  but  of  grace. 

III. 

A  COOD  man's  MOKtUMBNT. 

Thi  pyre,  that  bums  the  aged  Dramin's  bones, 
Runs  cold  in  blood,  end  issues  living  groans, 
When  the  whole  Haram  with  the  husband  dies, 
And  demons  dance  around  the  sacrifice. 

In  sarage  realms,  when  tyrants  yield  their  breath. 
Herds,  flocks,  and  slaves,  attend  their  lord  in  death; 
Arms,  chariots,  carcasses,  a  horrid  heap, 
Rust  at  his  side,  or  share  his  mouldering  sleep. 

When  heroes  fall  triumphant  on  the  plain ; 
For  millions  conquer'd,  and  ten  thousands  slain. 
For  cities  levell'd,  kingdoms  drench'd  in  blood. 
Navies  annihilated  on  the  flood ; 
— The  pageantry  of  public  grief  requires 
The  splendid  homage  oF  heroic  lyres; 
And  genius  moulds  impassion'd  brass  to  breathe 
The  deathless  spirit  of  the  dust  beneath. 
Galls  marble  honour  from  its  cavem'd  bed. 
And  bids  it  live— the  proiy  of  the  dead. 

Reynolds  expires,  a  nobler  chief  than  these  ; 
No  blood  of  widows  stains  his  obsequies ; 
Rut  widows'  tears,  in  sad  bereavement,  fall, 
And  foundling  voices  on  their  father  call  : 
No  slaves,  no  hecatombs,  his  relics  crave, 
To  gorge  the  worm,  and  crowd  his  quiet  grave ; 
But  sweet  repose  his  slumbering  ashes  6nd, 
As  if  in  Salem's  sepulchre  enshrined ; 
And  watching  angels  waited  for  the  day. 
When  Christ  should  bid  them  roll  the  stone  away. 

Not  in  the  fiery  hurricane  of  strife, 
^Midst  slaughter'd  legions,  he  resign'd  his  life; 
But  peaceful  as  the  twilight's  parting  ray. 
His  spirit  vanish'd  from  its  house  of  clay, 
And  left  on  kindred  souls  such  power  imprest, 
They  seem'd  with  him  to  enter  into  rest 
Hence  no  vain  pomp,  his  glory  to  prolong, 
No  airy  immortality  of  song ; 
No  sculptured  imagery,  of  bronie  or  stone, 
To  make  his  lineaments  for  ever  known, 
Reynolds  requires : — his  labours,  merits,  name, 
Demand  a  monument  of  surer  feme; 
Not  to  record  and  praise  his  virtues  past. 
But  show  them  living,  while  the  world  shall  last ; 


Not  to  bewail  one  Reynolds  soatcht  from  earth. 

But  give,  in  every  age,  a  Reynolds  birth  j 

In  every  age  a  Reynolds;  bom  to  stand 

A  prince  among  the  worthies  of  the  land, 

By  Nature's  title,  written  iu  his  face : 

More  than  a  Prince— a  sinner  saved  by  grace, 

I  Prompt  at  his  meek  and  lowly  Blaster's  call 

'  To  prove  himself  the  minister  of  alL 

Bbistol  !  to  thee  the  eye  of  Albion  turns; 
At  thought  of  thee  thy  country's  spirit  bums; 
For  in  thy  walls,  as  on  her  dearest  ground. 
Are  «  British  minds  and  British  manners*  foand : 
And  'midst  the  wealth,  which  Avon's  waters  poor 
From  every  clime,  on  thy  commercial  shore, 
Thou  hast  a  native  mine  of  worth  untold ; 
Thine  heart  is  nof  encased  in  rigid  gold, 
Withcr'd  to  mummy,  steel'd  against  distras; 
No — free  as  Severn's  waves,  that  spring  to  hkm 
Their  parent  hills,  but  as  they  roll  expand 
In  argent  beauty  through  a  lovelier  land. 
And  widening,  brijjhtening  to  the  western  sun. 
In  floods  of  glory  through  thy  channel  run ; 
Thence,  mingling  with  the  boundle<s  tide,  are  har'J 
In  Ocean's  chariot  round  the  utmost  worid  : 
Thus  flow  thine  heart-streams,  warm  and  nncooGsai 
At  home,  abroad,  to  woe  of  every  kind. 
Worthy  wert  thou  of  Reynolds ; — worthy  he 
To  rank  the  first  of  Britons  even  in  thee. 
Reynolds  is  dead ; — thy  lap  receives  his  dost 
Until  the  resurrection  of  the  just : 
Reynolds  is  dead;  but  while  tliy  rivers  roll. 
Immortal  in  thy  bosom  live  his  soul ! 


Go,  build  his  monument : — and  let  it  be 
Firm  as  the  land,  but  open  as  the  sea. 
Low  in  his  grave  the  strong  foundations  lie. 
Yet  be  the  dome  expansive  as  the  sky, 
(>n  cr^'&tal  pillars  resting  from  above. 
Its  sole  supporters — works  of  faith  and  love,- 
So  clear,  so  pure,  that  to  the  keenest  sight. 
They  cast  no  shadow  :  all  witliin  be  light: 
No  walls  divide  the  area,  nor  enclose; 
Charter  the  whole  to  every  wind  that  blows; 
Then  rage  the  tempest,  flash  the  lightnings  blue, 
And  thunders  roll, — they  pass  unharming  througb 

One  simple  altar  in  tlie  midst  be  placed. 
With  this,  and  only  this,  inscription  graced. 
The  song  of  angels  at  Immanuel's  birth, 
u  Glory  to  God  I  good-will,  and  peace  on  earth.* 
There  be  thy  duteous  sons  a  tribe  of  priests. 
Not  offering  incense,  nor  the  blood  of  beasts. 
But  with  their  gifts  upon  that  altar  spread ; 
— Heal  til  to  the  sick,  and  to  the  hungry  bread. 
Beneficence  to  all,  their  hands  shall  deal. 
With  Reynolds'  single  eye  and  hallow 'd  seal. 
Pain,  want,  misfortune,  thither  sliali  repair; 
Folly  and  vice  reclaim*d  shall  worship  them 
The  God  of  him — in  whose  transcendani  mind 
Stood  such  a  temple,  free  to  all  mankind : 
Thy  God,  thrice-honour'd  city  !  bids  thee  raise 
That  fallen  temple,  to  the  end  of  days : 
Obey  his  voice;   fulfil  thine  high  intent ; 
—Yea,  be  thyself  the  Good  Man's  MommtmU' 
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THE  CLIMBING  BOY'S  SOULOQUIES. 


Tke  tkree  fbllowiaf  FfoeM  vera  flni  pablkliad  !■  Tim  Ctlmhiuq 

Boy  I  AOmm,  1814. 


I. 

THE  COMPLAINT. 

Who  Iotcs  the  climbing-boy? — who  caret 

If  well  or  ill  I  be  7 
Is  there  a  living  loul  that  shares 

A  thought  or  wish  with  me  7 

I  're  had  no  parents  since  my  birth, 

Brotliers  and  sisters  none; 
Ah  !  what  to  mc  is  all  tiiis  earth, 

Where  I  am  only  one  7 

I  wake  and  see  the  morning  sliine, 

And  all  around  me  gay; 
But  notliing  I  behold  is  mine, 

No,  not  the  light  of  day: — 

No !  not  the  very  breath  I  draw ; 

These  limbs  are  not  my  own ; 
A  master  calls  me  his  by  law : 

My  griefs  are  mine  alone  : 

Ah !  these  they  could  not  make  him  feel — 
Would  they  themselves  had  feltf 

Who  bound  me  to  that  man  of  steel, 
Whom  mercy  cannot  melt 

Yet  not  for  wealth  or  ease  1  sigh, 

All  arc  not  rich  and  great ; 
Many  may  be  as  poor  as  I, 

But  none  so  desolate. 

For  all  I  know  have  kin  and  kind. 
Some  home,  some  hope,  some  joy ; 

But  these  I  must  not  look  to  find — 
Who  knows  the  climbing-boy  ? 

The  world  has  not  a  place  of  rest 

For  outcast  so  forlorn  { 
T  was  all  bespoken,  all  possest. 

Long  before  I  was  born. 

Affection,  too,  life's  sweetest  cup. 
Goes  round  from  hand  to  hand; 

But  I  am  never  ask'd  to  sup — 
Out  of  the  ring  I  stand. 

if  kindness  beats  within  my  heart, 

What  heart  will  beat  again  7 
I  coax  the  dogs,  they  snarl  and  start ; 

Brutes  are  as  bad  as  men. 

The  beggar's  child  may  rise  above 

The  misery  of  his  lot; 
The  gipsy  may  be  loved,  and  lore; 

But  1 — but  I  must  not. 

Hard  fare,  cold  lodgings,  cmd  toil, 
Youth,  health,  and  strength  consume: 

What  tree  could  thrive  in  such  a  soil  ? 
What  flower  so  scathed  could  bloom  ? 


Should  I  outgrow  this  crippling  work. 
How  shall  my  bread  be  sought  7 

Must  I  to  other  lads  turn  Turk, 
And  teach  what  I  am  taughl7 

O,  might  I  roam  with  flocks  and  herds 

In  fellowship  along? 
O,  were  I  one  among  the  birds, 

All  wing,  and  life,  and  song! 

Free  with  the  fishes  might  I  dwell, 

Down  in  the  quiet  sea ! 
The  snail  in  his  cob-castle  shell — 

The  snail 's  a  king  to  me ! 

For  out  he  glides  in  April  showers. 
Lies  snug  when  storms  prevail ; 

He  feeds  on  fruit,  he  sleeps  on  flowers— 
I  wish  I  was  a  suaiL 

No,  never ;  do  the  worst  they  can, 

I  may  be  happy  still ; 
For  I  was  born  to  be  a  man. 

And  if  I  live  I  will. 


II. 


THE  DRBAM. 

I  DREAMT ;  but  what  care  I  for  dreams  7 

And  yet  I  tremble  too : 
It  look'd  so  like  the  truth,  it  seems 

As  if  it  would  come  true. 

I  dreamt  that,  long  ere  peep  of  day, 

I  left  my  cold  straw  bed, 
And  o'er  a  common  far  away. 

As  if  1  flew,  1  fled. 

The  tempest  hurried  me  behind. 

Like  a  mill-stream  along ; 
I  could  have  ban'd  against  the  wind. 

It  was  so  deadly  strong. 

The  snow — I  never  saw  such  snow- 
Raged  like  the  sea  all  roimd. 

Tossing  and  tumbling  to  and  fro; 
I  thought  I  must  be  drown'd. 

Now  up,  now  down,  with  main  and  might 
I  plunged  through  drift  and  stour ; 

Nothing,  no,  nothing  balk'd  my  flight, 
1  had  a  giant's  power. 

Till  suddenly  the  storm  stood  still, 

Flat  lay  the  snow  beneath ; 
I  curdled  to  an  icicle, 

1  could  not  stir — not  breathe. 

My  master  found  me  rooted  there ; 

He  flo(;g'd  me  back  to  sense, 
Then  pluck'd  me  up,  and  by  the  hair, 

Sheer  over  ditch  and  fence. 

He  dragg'd,  and  dragg'd  me  on. 

For  many  and  many  a  mile : 
At  a  grand  house  he  stopp'd  anon— 

It  was  a  famous  pile. 
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Up  to  di«  moon  it  ■eem'd  to  rite, 

Broad  as  the  earth  to  stand ; 
The  buildinfi;  darken'd  half  the  skies. 

Its  shadow  half  the  land. 

All  round  was  still— as  still  as  death  : 

I  shivering,  chattering,  stood  ; 
And  felt  the  coming,  going  breath. 

The  tingling,  freezing  blood. 

Soon,  at  my  master's  rap,  rap,  rap, 

The  door  wide  open  flew  : 
In  went  we; — witli  a  thunder-clap 

Again  the  door  bang'd  to. 

1  trembled,  as  I  Ve  felt  a  bird 

Tremble  within  my  fist ; 
For  none  I  saw,  and  none  I  heard^ 

But  all  was  lone  and  whisl. 

The  moonshine  through  the  windows  show'd 
Long  stripes  of  -light  and  gloom ; 

The  carpet  with  all  colours  glow'd, — 
Some  men  stood  round  the  room : 

Fair  pictures  in  their  golden  frames, 

And  looking-glasses  bright ; 
Fine  things,  I  cannot  tell  their  names, 

Dazed  and  bewitch'd  me  quite. 

Master  soon  thwack'd  them  out  my  head — 

The  chimney  must  he  swept! 
Tet  in  the  grate  the  coals  were  red : 

I  stamp'd,  and  screamed,  and  wept. 

I  kneel'd,  1  kiss*d  his  feety  I  pray'd ; 

For  then — which  shows  I  dreamt — 
Methonght  I  ne'er  before  had  made 

The  terrible  attempt: 

But,  as  a  butcher  lifts  the  Iamb 

That  struggles  for  its  life 
(Far  from  the  ramping,  bleating  dam) 

Beneath  his  desperate  knife, 

ynih  his  two  iron  hands  he  grasp'd 

And  hoisted  me  aloof; 
His  naked  neck  in  Tain  I  clasp'd, 

The  man  was  pity  proof. 

So  forth  he  swung  me  through  the  space 

AboTe  the  smouldering  fire; 
I  never  can  forget  his  face, 

Nor  his  gruff  growl,  «  Go  higher!* 

As  if  I  climb'd  a  steep  house  side, 

Or  scaled  a  dark  draw-well. 
The  horrid  opening  was  so- wide, 

I  had  no  hold— I  feU: 

Fell  on  the  embers,  all  my  length, 

But  scarcely  felt  their  heat. 
When,  with  a  madman's  rage  and  strength, 

I  started  on  my  feet 

And,  ere  I  well  knew  what  I  did, 

Had  cleared  the  broader  vent ; 
From  his  wild  vengeance  to  be  hid, 

I  cared  not  where  I  went. 


The  passage  narrowed  as  I  drew 

Limb  after  Kmb  by  force. 
Working  and  worming,  like  a  screw. 

My  hard,  dow,  np-hiU  coarse. 

Rougher  than  harrow-teeth  within. 

Sharp  lime  and  jagged  stone 
Stripp'd  my  few  garments,  gored  the  skin. 

And  grided  to  the  bone. 


Gall'd,  wounded,  bleeding,  ill  at 

Still  I  was  Stout  at  heart ; 
Head,  shoulders,  elbows,  hands^  f<eet»  kneei^ 

All  play'd  a  stirring  parL 

I  climb'd,  and  climb'd,  and  cUnab'd  in  vaia— 

No  light  at  top  appear'd ; 
No  end  to  darkness,  toil,  and  pain. 

While  worse  and  worse  I  fear'd. 

I  climb'd,  and  climb'd,  and  had  to  climb. 

Yet  more  and  more  astray; 
A  hundred  years  I  thought  the  time, 

A  thousand  miles  the  way. 

Strength  left  me,  and  breath  faiTd  at  last,— 

Then  had  I  headlong  dropp'd. 
But  the  strait  funnel  wedged  me  £ast ; 

So  there  dead-lock'd  I  stopp'd. 

ft 

I  groan'd,  I  grasp'd,  to  shriek  I  tried. 
No  sound  came  from  my  breast; 

There  was  a  weight  on  every  side, 
As  if  a  stone-delf  prcss'd. 

Tet  still  my  brain  kept  beating  on 
Through  night-mares  of  all  shapes ; 

Foul  fiends,  no  sooner  come  than  gone. 
Dragons,  and  wolves,  and  apes. 

They  gnash'd  on  me  with  bloody  jaws, 
Ghauer'd  and  howl'd,  and  hias'd ; 

They  clutoh'd  me  with  their  cat-like  daws, 
While  off  they  whirl'd  in 


Till,  like  a  lamp-flame,  blown  away. 

My  soul  vrent  out  in  gloom; 
Thought  ceased,  and  dead-4live  I  lay. 

Shut  up  in  that  black  lomb. 

O  sweetly  on  the  mother's  lap 

Her  pretty  baby  lies. 
And  breathes  so  freely  in  his  nap, 

She  can't  take  off  her  eyes. 

Ah !  thinks  she  then — ah,  thinks  she  not! 

How  soon  the  time  may  be 
When  all  her  love  will  be  fbi]got». 

And  he  a  wretch  like  me  7 

She  in  her  grave  at  rest  may  Ue, 

And  daisies  speck  the  sod. 
Nor  see  him  bleed,  nor  hear  him  cry. 

Beneath  a  ruffian's  rod. 

No  mother^s  lap  was  Aen  my  bed. 

O'er  me  no  mother  smiled ; 
No  mother^s  arm  went  round  my  head, 

— Am  I  ito  mother's  child  7 
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Lifie,  on  a  tuddeo,  ran  me  through ! 
Light,  light,  all  roood  me  blaied. 

Red  flames  nuh'd  roaring  up  die  flue- 
Flames  by  my  master  raised. 

I  heard  his  Toice,  and  tenfold  mighl 

Bolted  through  every  limb ; 
I  tarn  his  foce,  and  shot  upright ; 

Brick  walls  made  way  from  him. 

Swift  as  a  squirrel  seeks  the  bough  ^ 

Vhere  he  may  turn  and  look 
Down  on  the  schoolboy,  chop-fallen  now. 

My  ready  flight  I  took. 

The  fire  was  quickly  quench'd  beneath, 

Blue  light  above  me  glanced ; 
And  air,  sweet  air,  1  'gan  to  breathe, 

The  blood  within  me  danced. 

I  climb'd,  and  dimb'd,  and  climb'd  away. 

Till  on  the  top  I  stood, 
And  saw  the  glorious  dawn  of  day 

Gome  down  on  field  and  flood. 

0  me !  a  moment  of  such  joy 
I  never  knew  before; 

Right  happy  was  the  climbing-boy. 
One  moment — but  no  more. 

Sick,  sick,  I  turn'd, — the  world  ran  round. 

The  stone  I  stood  on  broke, 
And  plumb  I  toppled  to  the  ground, 

— Like  a  scared  owl,  I  woke. 

1  woke,  but  slept  again,  and  dream'd 

The  self-same  things  anew : 
The  storm,  the  snow,  the  building  seem'd 
All  true,  as  day-light 's  true. 

BnC,  when  I  tumbled  from  the  top, 

The  world  itself  had  flown ; 
There  was  no  ground  on  which  to  dcop, 

T  was  emptiness  alone. 

On  winter  nights  I  *re  seen  a  star 

Leap  headlong  from  the  sky ; 
I  *ve  watch'd  the  lightning  from  afar 

Flash  out  of  heaven  and  die. 


So — but  in  darkness— so  I  fell 

Through  nothing  to  no  place. 
Until  I  saw  the  flames  of  heU 

Shoot  upward  to  my  foce. 

Down,  down,  as  with  a  mill-stone  weight, 
I  plunged  right  through  their  smoke : 

To  cry  for  mercy  *t  was  too  lafe — 
They  seized  me — I  awoke : 

*Woke,  slept,  and  dream'd  the  like  again 
The  third  time,  tli rough  and  through, 

Except  the  winding  up  ; — ah!  then 
I  wish  it  had  been  true. 

For  when  I  climb'd  into  the  air. 
Spring-breezes  flapt  me  round ; 

Green  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods  were  there. 
And  May-flowera  on  the  ground. 


The  moon  was  waning  in  the  west, 

The  clouds  were  golden  red; 
The  lark,  a  mile  above  his  nest. 

Was  cheering  o'er  my  head. 

The  stars  had  vanish'd,  all  bat  one, 

The  darling  of  the  sky. 
That  glitter'd  like  a  tiny  sun. 

No  bigger  than  my  eye. 

I  look'd  at  this — I  thought  it  smiled. 

Which  made  me  feel  so  glad, 
That  I  became  anotlier  child. 

And  not  the  climbing-lad  : 

A  child  as  fair  as  you  may  see. 

Whom  soot  hath  never  soil'd; 
As  rosy-chcek'd  as  1  might  be. 

If  I  had  not  been  spoil'd. 

Wings,  of  themselves,  about  me  grew, 

And,  free  as  morning-light, 
Up  lo  that  single  star  I  flew, 

So  beautiful  and  bright. 

Through  the  blue  heaven  I  stretch'd  my  hand 

To  touch  its  beams — it  broke 
Like  a  sea-bubble  on  the  sand ; 

Then  all  fell  dark.— I  woke. 


in. 


EASTER   MONDAY  AT  SHEFFIELD.' 

Tis,  there  are  some  that  think  of  me ; 

The  blessing  on  their  heads !  I  say ; 
Hay  all  their  lives  as  happy  be 

As  mine  has  been  with  them  to-day ! 

When  1  was  sold  from  Lincolnshire 

To  this  good  town,  I  heard  a  noise 
What  merry-making  would  be  here, 

At  Easter-tide,  for  climbing-boys. 

*T  was  strange,  because  where  I  had  been 

The  belter  people  cared  no  more 
For  such  as  me,  than  had  they  seen 

A  young  crab  crawling  on  their  shore. 

Well,  Easter  came ; — in  all  the  land 

Was  e'er  a  'prentice  lad  so  fine ! 
A  bran-new  suit,  at  second-hand, 

Caps,  shoes,  and  stockings,  all  were  mine. 

The  coat  was  green,  the  waistcoat  red,         • 
The  breeches  leather,  white  and  clcaA ; 

I  thought  I  must  go  off  my  head, 
I  could  have  jump'd  out  of  my  skin. 

All  Sunday  through  the  streets  I  stroll'd, 

Fierce  as  a  turkey-cock,  to  see 
How  all  the  people,  young  and  old. 

At  least  I  thought  so,  look'd  at  me. 

■  There  are  MMe  looel  elluion*  in  ihit  pert,  rafflcienily  iatelli- 
gible  on  ihe  apoi,  bat  not  worth  explaining  here. 
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At  night,  upon  my  truss  of  straw. 

Those  gaudy  clothes  hung  round  the  room. 
By  moon-glimpse  oFt  their  shapes  1  saw. 

Like  bits  of  rainbow  in  the  gloom. 

Yet  scarce  I  heeded  them  at  all, 

Although  I  nerer  slept  a  wink; 
Tlie  feast,  next  day,  at  Cutlers'  Hall, 

Of  that  I  could  not  help  but  think. 

Wearily  trail'd  the  night  away; 

Between  the  watchmen  and  the  clock, 
I  thought  it  never  would  be  day  : — 

At  length  out  crew  the  earliest  cock; 

A  second  an«wer'd,  then  a  third, 
At  a  long  distance — one,  two,  three : 

A  dozen  more  in  turn  were  heard — 
I  crew  among  the  rest  for  glee. 

Up  gat  we,  I  and  little  Bill, 

And  donn'd  our  newest  and  our  best : 
Nay,  let  the  proud  say  what  they  will. 

As  grand  as  fiddlers  we  were  drest. 

We  left  our  litter  in  the  nook. 

And  wash'd  ourselves  as  white  as  snow ; 
On  brush  and  bag  we  scorn 'd  to  look, 

— It  was  a  holiday,  you  know. 

What  ail'd  me  then  I  could  not  tell, 
I  yawn'd  the  whole  forenoon  away ; 

And  hearkcn'd  while  the  vicar's  bell 
Went  ding  dong,  ding  dong,  pay,  pay,  pay! 

The  clock  struck  twelve — I  love  the  twelves 
Of  all  the  hours  'twixt  sun  and  moon  ; 

For  then  poor  lads  enjoy  themselves, 
— We  sleep  at  midnight,  rest  at  noon. 

This  noon  was  not  a  resting  time ! 

At  the  first  stroke  we  started  all, 
And,  while  the  tune  rang  through  the  chime, 

Muster'd,  like  8oldA.>rs,  at  the  Hall. 

Not  much  like  soldiers  in  our  gait ; 

Yet  never  soldier,  in  his  life. 
Tried,  as  he  march'd,  to  look  more  straight 

Than  Bill  and  I — to  drum  and  fife. 

But  now  I  think  on  't,  what  with  soars. 
Lank  bony  limbs,  and  spavin'd  feet, 

Like  broken  soldiers  from  the  wars, 

We  limp'd,  yet  strutted,  through  the  street. 

Then,  while  our  meagre  motley  crew 
Came  from  all  quarters  of  the  town. 

Folks  to  their  doors  and  windows  flew; 
I  thought  the  world  turnM  upside  down. 

For  now,  inst^d  of  oaths  and  jeers. 
The  sauce  that  I  have  found  elsewhere. 

Kind  words,  and  smiles,  and  hearty  cheers 
Met  us — with  halfpence  here  and  there. 

The  mothers  held  their  babies  high. 
To  chuckle  at  our  hobbling  train, 

But  dipt  them  close  while  we  went  by ; 
— I  heard  their  kisses  fall  like  rain — 


And  wiped  my  cheek,  that  never  fdi 
The  sweetness  of  a  mother* i  kisa ; 

For  heart  and  eyes  began  to  melt, 
And  1  was  sad,  ytC  pleased,  with  ibis. 

At  Cutlers'  Hall  we  found  the  crowd 
That  shout  the  gentry  to  Aeir  feast; 

They  made  us  way,  and  bawl'd  so  loud. 
We  might  have  been  youog  lords  at 


We  entered,  twenty  lads  and  more. 
While  gentlemen,  and  ladies  too, 

All  bade  us  welcome  at  the  door. 
And  kindly  aak'd  us — ■  How  d'  ye  do?> 


«  Bravely,*  I  answered ;  bat  ray  eye 
Prickled,  and  leak'd,  and  twinkled  stOI ; 

I  long'd  to  be  alone,  to  cry, 
— To  be  alone,  and  cry  my  fill. 

Our  other  lads  were  blithe  and  bold. 
And  nestling,  nodding  as  they  sat. 

Till  dinner  came,  their  tales  they  told. 
And  talk'd  of  this,  and  laugh'd  at  thaL 

I  pluck'd  up  courage,  gaped,  and  jpzed 
On  the  fine  room,  fine  folk«,  fine  things. 

Chairs,  tables,  knives  and  forks,  amased. 
With  pots  and  platters  fit  for  kings. 

Roast-beef,  plum-pudding,  and  what  not. 
Soon  smoked  before  us — such  a  site ! 

Giants  their  dinners  might  have  got ; 
We  open'd  all  our  mouths  and  eyes. 

Anon,  upon  the  board,  a  stroke 

Warn'd  each  to  stand  up  in  his  place ; 

One  of  our  generous  friends  then  spoke 
Three  or  four  words— tliey  call'd  il  Grate, 

I  think  he  said^  God  bless  our  food  !■ 
— Oft  had  I  heard  thnt  name,  in  tones 

Which  ran  like  ice,  cold  through  my  blood. 
And  made  the  flesli  creep  on  my  bones. 

But  now,  and  with  a  power  so  sweet. 
The  name  of  God  went  through  my  heart. 

That  my  lips  trembled  to  repeat 
Those  words,  and  tears  were  fain  lo  start. 

Tears,  words,  were  in  a  twinkle  gone. 

Like  sparrows  whirring  through  the  stieei. 

When,  at  a  sign,  we  all  fell  on. 
As  geese  in  stubble,  to  oar 


The  large  plam«-puddings  fint  were  carved. 
And  well  we  younkers  plied  them  o'er; 

You  would  have  tliought  we  hud  been  starred, 
Or  were  to  be — a  montli  and  more. 

Next  the  roast-beef  flew  reeking  round 
In  glorious  slices,  mark  ye  that! 

The  di&hes  were  with  gravy  drown*d ; 
A  Mght  to  make  a  weazel  fat. 

A  great  meat-pie,  a  good  meat-pie. 

Baked  in  a  cradle-length  of  tin, 
Was  open'd,  emptied,  scoop'd  so  dry. 

You  might  have  seen  your  face  within. 


.*L. 
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The  ladies  and  the  gentlemen 

Took  here  and  there  with  us,  a  seat; 

Tliey  might  be  hun|;ry,  too — but  then 
We  gaTC  them  little  time  to  eat. 

Their  arms  were  busy  helping  us. 
Like  cobblers'  elbows  ai  their  work, 

Or  see-saw,  see-saw,  tlius  and  thus; 
A  merry  game  at  knife  and  fork. 

0  then  the  din !  the  deafiening  din, 

Of  plates,  cans,  crockery,  spoons,  and  knives, 
And  waiters  running  out  and  in  ; 
We  might  be  eating  for  our  lives. 

Such  feasting  I  had  never  seen : 

Some  presently  had  got  enough  ; 
The  rest,  like  fox-hounds,  staunch  and  keen. 

Were  made  of  more  devouring  stuff. 

They  cramm'd,  like  cormorants,  their  crawa. 
As  though  they  never  would  have  done; 

It  was  a  feast  to  watch  their  Jaws 
Grind,  and  grow  weary,  one  by  one. 

Bat  there  *s  an  end  to  every  thing ; 
And  this  grand  dinner  pass'd  away. 

1  wonder  if  great  George  our  king 

Has  such  a  dinner  every  day. 

Grace  after  meat  again  was  said. 
And  my  good  feelings  sprang  anew  ; 

But  at  the  sight  of  gingerbread. 
Wine,  nuts,  and  oranges,  they  flew. 

So  while  we  took  a  turn  with  these, 

Almost  forgetting  we  had  dined ; 
As  though  we  might  do  what  we  please, 

We  loU'd,  and  joked,  and  told  our  mind. 

Now  I  had  time,  if  not  before, 

To  take  a  peep  at  every  lad  ; 
I  counted  them  to  twenty-four. 

Each  in  his  Easter  finery  clad. 

AH  wash'd  and  clean  as  clean  could  he, — 
And  yet  so  dingy,  marr'd,  and  grim, 

A  mole  with  half  an  eye  might  see 
Our  craft  in  every  look  and  limb. 

All  shapes  bnt  straight  ones  you  might  find. 

As  sapling-firs  on  the  high  moors. 
Black,  stunted,  crook'd,  through  which  the  wind. 

Like  a  wild  bull,  all  winter  roars. 

Two  toddling  five-years  olds  were  there. 
Twins,  that  had  just  begun  to  climb. 

With  cherry-checks,  and  curly  hair. 
And  skins  not  yet  engrain'd  with  grime. 

I  wish'd,  I  did,  that  they  might  die. 

Like  •  Babes  i'  th'  Wood,*  the  little  slaves. 

And  «  Robin  Red-breast »  painfully 

Hide  them  «  with  leaves,*  for  want  of  graves  ;— 

Rather  than  live  like  me,  and  weep 

To  think  that  ever  they  were  born  ; 
Toil  the  long  day,  and  from  short  sleep 

Wake  to  fresh  miseries  every  mom. 


Gay  as  young  goldfinches  in  spring. 
They  chirp'd  and  peck'd,  top-full  of  joy. 

As  if  it  was  some  mighty  thing 
To  be  a  chimney-sweeper's  boy. 

And  so  it  is,  on  such  a  day 

As  welcome  Easter  brings  us  here : 

In  London,  too,  the  first  of  May — 
But  O,  what  is  it  all  the  year  1 

Close  at  a  Quaker  lady's  side 

Sat  a  young  girl ; — I  know  not  how 

I  felt  when  me  askance  she  eyed. 
And  a  quick  blush  Hew  o'er  her  brow. 

For  then,  just  then,  I  caught  a  face 
Fair— but  I  oft  had  seen  it  black. 

And  mnrk'd  the  owner's  tottering  pace 
Beneath  a  vile  two-bushcl  sack. 

Oh  !  had  I  known  it  was  a  lass. 

Could  I  have  scom'd  her  with  her  load? 

— Next  time  we  meet,  she  shall  not  pass 
Without  a  lift  along  the  road. 

Her  mother — mother  but  in  name  I 
Brought  her  to-day  to  dine  with  us : 

Her  father — she  's  his  'prentice  : — shame 
On  both,  to  use  their  daughter  thus. 

Well,  /  shall  grow,  and  she  will  grow 

Older — it  may  be,  taller— yet; 
And  if  she  'U  smile  on  me,  I  know 

Poor  Poll  shall  be  poor  Reuben's  pet. 

Time,  on  his  two  unequal  legs. 

Kept  crawling  round  the  churcli-clock's  face, 
Though  none  could  see  him  shift  his  pegs, 

Each  was  for  ever  changing  place. 

O,  why  are  pleasant  hours  so  short? 

And  why  arc  wrecched  ones  so  long  ? 
They  fly  likf  swallows  while  we  sport. 

They  stand  like  mules  when  all  goes  wrong. 

Before  we  parted,  one  kind  friend. 

And  then  another,  talk'd  so  free; 
They  went  from  table-end  to  end, 

And  spoke  to  each,  and  spoke  to  me. 

Books,  pretty  books,  with  pictures  in, 
Were  given  to  those  who  learn  to  read. 

Which  &how'd  them  how  to  flee  from  sin. 
And  to  be  happy  boys  indeed. 

These  climbers  go  to  Sunday  schools. 
And  hear  what  things  to  do  or  shun. 

Get  good  advice,  and  golden  rules 
For  all  their  lives— but  I  'm  not  one. 

Nathlcss  I  '11  go  next  Sabbath  day. 

Where  masters,  without  tlirashing,  teach 

Lost  children  how  to  read  and  pray. 
And  iing,  and  hear  tlie  parsons  preach. 

For  1  'm  this  day  determined — not 
With  bad  companions  to  grow  old. 

But  weal  or  woe,  whate'er  my  lot. 
To  mind  what  our  good  friends  have  told. 


They  told  us  things  I  never  koew 

Of  Uim  who  heaven  and  earth  did  make, 

And  my  heart  felt  their  words  were  true; 
It  bum'd  within  me  while  ihey  spake. 

Can  I  forget  that  God  is  love, 
And  sent  his  Son  to  dwell  on  earth  I 

Or,  that  our  Saviour  from  above, 
Lay  in  a  manger  at  his  birth  ? — 

Grew  up  in  humble  Poverty, 
A  life  of  grief  and  sorrow  led  ? 

No  home  to  comfort  Him  had  He; 
No,  not  a  place  to  lay  his  head. 

Tet  He  was  merciful  and  kind, 

Heal'd  with  a  touch  all  sort  of  hands; 

The  sick,  the  lame,  the  deaf,  the  blind. 
And  took  young  children  in  his  arms. 

Then  He  was  kill'd  by  wicked  men, 
And  buried  in  a  deep  stone  cave; 

But  of  Himself  He  rose  again. 
On  Easter-Sunday,  from  tlie  grave. 

Caught  up  in  clouds — at  (Sod's  right  hand, 
In  Heaven  He  took  the  highest  place ; 

There  dying  Stephen  saw  him  stand, 
— Stephen,  who  had  an  angel's  face. 

He  loves  the  poor — He  always  did; 

The  little  ones  are  still  his  care: 
I  '11  seek  Him — let  who  will  forbid — 

I  '11  go  to  Him  this  night  in  prayer. 

O  soundly,  soundly  should  I  sleep. 
And  think  no  more  of  sufferings  past, 

If  God  would  only  bless,  and  keep. 
And  make  me  his— his  own,  at  last 


THOU,  GOD,  9EEST  MB.— Gen.  xvi,  i3. 

0  God  unseen !  but  not  unknown, 

Thine  eye  is  ever  fix'd  on  me ;  * 

1  dwell  beneath  thy  secret  throne, 
«   Encompass'd  by  thy  deity. 

Throughout  this  universe  of  space 

To  nothing  am. I  long  allied,     ' 
For  fliglit  of  time,  and  change  of  place 

My  strongest,  dearest  bonds  divide. 

Parents  I  had, — but  where  are  they? 

Friends  whom  I  knew,  1  know  no  more ; 
Companions  once  that  cheer'd  my  way 

Have  dropt  behind,  or  gone  before. 

Now  I  am  one  amidst  the  crowd 

Of  life  and  action  hurrying  round;      ^ 

Now  left  alone-7-for  like  a  cloud 

They  came^they  went,  and  are  not  found. 

Even  from  myself  sometimes  I  part, 
—■Unconscious  sleep  is  nightly  death ; 

Yet  surely  by  my  bed  thou  art. 

To  prompt  my  pulse,  inspire  my  heart 


Of  all  tliat  I  have  done  or  said 

How  little  can  I  now  recal  \ 
Forgotten  things  to  me  are  dead. 

With  thee  they  live — Thou^kno«^it  then  all 

Thou  hast  been  with  me  from  die  womb, 
Witnev  to  every  conflict  here; 

Nor  wilt  Thou  leave  me  at  the  tomb, 
Before  thy  bar  I  must  appear. 

The  moment  comes,  the  only  one 
Of  all  my  rime  to  be  foretold; 

Though  when,  and  where,  and  how,  eao  um 
Of  all  the  race  of  man  unfold. 

That  moment  comes,  when  strength  miA&S, 
When  health,  and  hope,  and  cooifert  ftxn, 

I  must  go  down  into  the  vale 
And  shade  of  death,  with  ihee  ilone. 

Alone  with  Ihee ; — in  that  dread  itrife 
Uphold  me  through  mine  agony, 

And  gently  be  this  dying  life 
Exchanged  for  immortality. 

Then,  when  th'  unbodied  spirit  lands 
Where  flesh  and  blood  have  never  trod, 

And  in  the  unveil'd  presence  stands 
Of  thee,  my  Saviour,  and  my  God : 

Be  mine  eternal  portion  this, 
Since  thou  wert  always  here  widi  ne, 

That  1  may  view  thy  face  in  bliss, 
And  be  for  evermore  with  Tbee. 

SepL  2^,  1828. 

CHBIST  CRUCIFIED. 


lMiut«d  froa  ih«  ItBlIah  of  G«liri«l«  FkniM,  t  pM(«r<h 
SIxieeaili  Ceatary. 


«  Bbhold  the  man!-  Are  these  the  grscioiis ejo^ 
Whose  beams  could  kindle  lift  among  the  dead! 
Is  this  the  awful  and  majestic  head 
Of  Him,  the  Lor^  Almighty  and  all-wise? 

Are  these  the  hands  that  stretch'd  "^f"'^*^^, 
And  eaith  with  verdure,  heaven  i*ith*stais  o^aj* 
Are  these  the  feet  that  on  the  waves  wooM^ttwl, 
And  calm  their  rage  when  wildest  slorms  ari«. 

Ah  me !  how  wounded,  pale,  disfigured  now- 
Those  eyes,  the  joy  of  Heaven,  eclipsed  in  »««• 
Torn,  bleeding,  cold,  those  hands,  these  fed,  »• 
I  weep  for  love,  grief,  transport,  at  the  ^^ 
.  My  Lord !  my  Cod  !•  for  me,  forme  didst  TW. 
In  shame,  reproach,  and  torment  UiitfdeBgW' 

CHRlisT  LAID  IN  THE  SEPUUK^ 


Ittluted  froa  ik»  Sim. 


Whkeb  is  the  aspect,  more  than  beaven  sefs«. 

That  rapt  celestial  spirits  wiih  delight; 
The  meekness  and  the  majesty  of  ""*"»    ^. ,, 

That  won  the  yielding  heart  with  g«BOe»«" 
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Wbere  it  the  Toke,  whoie  h^fmtnj  could  biad 
Scu^in  their  .wrath,  uic^  demon^ftovjr  qaell  • 

The  eye,  wboee  glanoe  va»  sight  ume  •  the  btUul,* 
And  fiird  t^e  toal  with  joy  ttoapoekahie  7 

Where  is  the  arm  ihet  crusli'd  our  6ercest  foe — 
Sataa,  and  all  the  |fowen  of  darkoeu  boufid? 

Where  is  the  Serrpnt't  humble  fbrtn  below, 
In  which  the  eielnal  Son  of  God  was  found  ?- 
L6 !  wbtffe  his  pilgrimsj^e  of  mercy  ends  I 
What  giory  here  into  the  grtrt  deseeads ! 


A  RETROSPECT. 

I  LtFt  the  God  of  truth  and  light, 
I  left  the  God  who  gare  me  breath', 

To  wander  in  the  wilds  of  night, 
To  perish  in  the  saares  of  death! 

Sweet  was  his  senrioe ;  and  his  yoke 
Was  light  and  easy  to  be  borne;— 

Through  all  his  bonds  of  love  I  broke ; 
I  cast  away  his  gifts  in  soom. 

I  danced  in-fblly's  giddy  naae ; 

And  drank  tlic  sea,  and  chased  the  wind  ;-^ 
lat  falsehood *lnrk'd  in  all  her  ways, 

Her  laughter  left  a  pang  behind, 

I  dream'd  of  bliss  in  pleasure's  bowers. 
While  pillowing  roses  stay'd  my  head ; 

But  serpents  hiss'd  among  the  flowers, — 
I  woke,  and  thorns  were  all  my  bed. 

In  riches  then  I  saogbt  for  joy, 
And  placed  in  glittering  ore  my  trust; 

But  found  tliatgold  was  all  alloy. 
And  worldly  treasure  fleeting  dust 

I  woo'd  ambition — climb'd  the  pola^ 
And  slione  among  the  stars;  -> but  Ceil 

Headlong,  in  all  my  pride  of  soul,        ' 
Like  Lucifer,  from  heaven  to  hell. 

Now  poor,  and  lost,  and  trampled  down, 
Where  Shall  the  chief  of  sinners  0y, 

Almighty  Vengeance,  from  thy  frown? 
filemal  Justice,  from  thy  eye  I 

Le!  through  the  gloom  of  guilty  fears, 
My  faith  discerns  a  dawn  of  grace ; 

The  sun  of  righteousness  appeaxs 
In  Jesus'  reconciling  face. 

My  suffering,  slain,  and  risen  Lord  t 
In  deep  distress  I  turn  to  thee— 

I  claim  acceptance  on  thy  word, 
Hy  God!  my  God!  forsake  not  bm! 

Prostrate  before  thy  mercy-seat, 

I  dare  not,  if  I  would,  despair) 
None  ever  perish'd  at  thy  feel, 

And  1  will  be  ior  erer  there. 


MARE  WAT  FOR  LOERTT 1 


Oa  tk«  eiploit  of  Araold  Wiak«lri«d  at  tb>  baitle  of  .  „ 

which  tk«  Swiu,  flfhilBf  for  ibair  hiJitpMrtsaM,  UMally 
tk»  Aiutrteaa  in  the  fooriMoih  oasiery. 
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•  Makb  way  for  liberty  In-^he  cried; 
Make  way  for  liberty,  snd  died  I  * 

In  arms  the  Austrian  phalanx  stood, 
A  living  wall,  a  human  wood ! 
A  wall,  where  every  conscious  stone 
Seem'd  to  its  kindred  thousands  grown ; 
A  rampart  all  assaulu  to  bear, 
Till  time  to  dust  their  frames  sliould  wear; 
A  wood,  like  that  enchanted  grove  * 
In  which  with  fiends  Rioaido  strove, 
Wbere  every  silent  tree  posse ss'd 
A  spirit  prison'd  in  its  breast. 
Which  the  first  stroke  of  coming  strife 
Would  startle  into  hideous  life ; 
So  dense,  so  still,  the  Auslrians  stood, 
A  living  wall,  a  human  wood ! 
Impregnable  their  front  appears, 
All  horrent  with  projected  spears^ 
Whose  polisird  points  before  them  shine. 
From  flank  to  flank,  one  brillant  line. 
Bright  as  the  breakers'  splendours  cub 
Along  the  billows,  to  thi  Sun. 

Opposed  to  these,  a  hovering  band 
Contended  for  their  native  land  : 
Peasants,  whose  new-found  strength  bad  broke 
From  manly  necks  the  ignoble  yoke, 
And  forged  their  fetters  into  swords. 
On  equal  terms  to  fight  their  lords: 
And  what  insurgent  rage  had  gain'd, 
In  many  a  mortal  fray  maintained ; 
Marshall'd  once  more  at  Freedom's -caH, 
They  came  to  conquer  or  to  falU 
Where  he  who  conquer'd,  he  who  fell, 
Was  deem'd  a  dead,  or  living  Tell ! 
Such  virtue  had  that  patriot  breatlied. 
So  to  the  soil  his  soul  bequeatlied. 
That  wheresoe'cr  his  arrows  flew, 
Heroes  in  his  own  likeness  grew, 
And  warriors  sprang  from  every  sod 
Which  his  awakening  footstep  trod. 

Aiul  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 
Hung  on  the  passing  of  a  breath ; 
The  fire  of  conflict  burnt  within. 
The  battle  trembled  to  begin : 
Yet,  while  the  Anstrians  held  tlieir  ground. 
Point  for  attack  was  no  where  found. 
Where'er  the  impatient  Switiers  gaied. 
The  unbroken  line  of  lances  blaied  j 
That  line 't  were  suicide  to  meet, 
And  perish  at  their  tyrants** feet,— 
How  could  they  rest  within  their  graves, 
And  leave  tlieir  homes,  the  homes  of  slaves? 
Would  they  not  foel  titeir  children^tnwd 
With  clanging  chains  above  their  bekd7 

'  S«e  Tamo's  J&nualem  DtOwtrml,  oiato  zriii. 
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It  mittt  not  be :  This  day,  This  hoar, 
Annihilatet  the  oppraisoi's  power; 
All  Switierland  is  in  the  field, 
She  will  not  fly,  she  cannot  yield — 
She  must  not  fall ;  her  better  fate 
Here  ^ves  her  an  immortal  date. 
Few  were  the  number  die  could  boast; 
Bat  every  freeman  was  a  host. 
And  felt  as  though  himself  were  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  ytctory. 

It  did  depend  on  one  indeed; 
Behold  him,— Arnold  Winkelried ! 
There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  fune 
The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 
Unmark'd  he  stood  amid  the  throng, 
In  mmination  deep  and  long, 
Till  you  might  see  with  sudden  grace. 
The  very  thought  come  o'er  his  face, 
And  by  the  motion  of  his  form 
Anticipate  the  bursting  storm; 
And  by  the  uplifting  of  his  brow 
Tell  where  the  bolt  would  strike  and  how. 

Bat  *t  was  no  sooner  thought  than  done, 
The  field  was  in  a  moment  won : — 

«  Make  way  for  Liberty !»  he  cried. 
Then  ran,  with  arms  extended  wide. 
As  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasp ; 
Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp. 

«  Make  way  for  Liberty  !■  he  cried  : 
Their  keen  points  met  from  side  to  side ; 
He  bow'd  amongst  them  like  a  tree, 
And  thus  made  way  for  Liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  fly; 
•  Make  way  for  Liberty  It  they  cry, 
And  through  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart. 
As  rush'd  the  spears  through  Arnold's  heart; 
While  instantaneous  as  his  fall, 
Rout,  ruin,  panic,  scattered  all : 
An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 
A  city  with  a  surer  blow. 

Thus  Switserland  again  was  free : 
Thus  death  made  way  for  Liberty ! 


STANZAS. 

A  tAox,  a  race  on  earth  we  ran ; 

And  hold  a  prize  in  view, 
More  bright  than  if  we  chased  the  sun 

Through  heaven's  eternal  blue. 

Changes  we  prove,  and  vanish  soon; 

Changes  from  youth  to  age, 
Silent  as  those  that  shape  the  moon. 

In  her  brief  pilgrimage. 

Like  constellations  on  their  way, 

X   That  meet  the  morning  light; 
We  travel  up  to  higher  day 

Through  shades  of  deeper  night 


Their  tasks  the  heavenly  host  fulfil; 

Ere  long  to  shine  dieir  last; — 
We,  if  we  do  our  father's  wilt, 

Shall  shine  whan  they  are  past. 

Knit  like  the  social  stars  in  love. 
Fair  as  the  moon,  and  clear 

As  yonder  sun  enthroned  above. 
Christians  through  life  appetr. 

THE  RETREAT. 


Th«  fblkurlaf  IIsm  mn  aaoMd  fitMi  a 
groaadt  of  a  fwtlaaaa  la  Liacriathtra,  « 
■oaa  ranat  addroMad  to  Uaualf  as  Ua  artival 
teabSr,  it—. 


la 


A  sTiAHOKi  sat  down  in  the  lonely  retreat  :— 

Though  kindness  had  welcomed  him  there. 
Yet,  weary  with  travel,  and  fainting  with  bea^ 

His  bosom  was  sadden'd  vrith  cace: 
That  sinking  of  spirit  tkey  only  can  know 

Whose  joys  are  all  chasien'd  by  fears; 
The  streams  of  whose  comfort,  though  deeply  tliey 

Still  wind  through  the  vaUey  of 


What  ails  thee,  O  stranger?  But  open  thine  eye. 

A  paradise  bursts  on  thy  view; 
The  sun  in  his  glory  is  marching  on  high 

Through  cloudless  and  infinite  blue : 
The  woods,  in  their  wildest  luxuriance  dispLay^d, 

Are  stretching  their  coverts  of  green. 
While  bright,  from  the  depth  of  their  inoermost 

Yon  mirror  of  waters  is  seen. 

There  richly  reflected,  the  manuon,  the  lawn. 

The  banks  and  the  foliage  appear. 
By  nature's  own  pencil  encfaantingly  drawn — 

A  landscape  eitthrined  in  a  sphere! 
While  the  fiidi  in  their  element  sport  to  and  fira^ 

Quick-glancing,  or  gliding  at  ease. 
The  birds  seem  to  fly  in  a  concave  below 

Through  a  vista  of  down-growing 


The  current,  unrippled  by  volatile  airs, 

Now  glitters,  now  darkens  along ; 
And  yonder  o'erflowing  incessantly  bears 

Symphonious  accordance  to  song ; 
The  song  of  the  ring-dove  enaonour'd,  that 

Like  soft-melting  murmurs  of  grief; 
The  song  of  the  redbreast  in  ominous  notes. 

Foretelling  the  fall  of  the  leaf; 


The  song  of  the  bee,  in  its  serpentine  flight. 

From  blossom  to  blossom  that  roves; 
The  song  of  the  wind  in  the  silence  of  night. 

When  it  wakens  or  hushes  tlie  groves : 
And  sweet,  through  the  choru«  of  rapture  aud  loive. 

Which  God  in  his  temple  attends, 
Witli  the  song  of  all  nature,  beneath  and  above. 

The  voice  of  these  waters  ascends  I 


Tlie  beauty,  the  music,  the  bliss,  of  that 

With  ravishing  sympathy  stole 
Through  the  stranger^s  dark  boaoui,  ilUuiuaedlus 

And  soothed  and  exalted  his  aoul. 
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Cold,  gloomy  forebodings  then  vanish  away. 

Bit  terrors  to  ecstasies  turn. 
As  the  vapours  of  night,  at  the  dawning  of  day. 

With  aplcndoor  and  loreltness  bum. 

The  stranger  reposed  in  the  lonely  ratreaf, 

Kow  smiling  at  phantoms  gone  by : 
When,  lo!  a  new  welcome,  in  nnmbers  most  sweet, 

Saluted  his  ear  thfongh  his  eye; 
It  came  to  his  eye,  but  it  went  to  his  soal — 

Some  mnse,  as  she  wandered  that  way, 
Bad  dropt  from  her  bosom  a  mystical  scroll. 

Whose  secrets  I  dare  not  betray. 

Strange  tones,  we  are  told,  the  pale  mariner  hears 

When  the  mermaids  ascend  from  their  caves 
And  sing  where  the  moon,  newly-risen,  appears 

A  column  of  gold  on  the  waves: 
And  wild  notes  of  wonder  the  shepherd  entrance, 

Who,  dreaming,  beholds  in  the  vale 
By  torch-light  of  glow-worms,  the  fairies  that  dance 

To  minstrelsy  piped  in  the  gale. 

Not  less  to  that  stranger  mysteriously  brought. 

With  harmony  deep  and  refined. 
In  language  of  silence  and  music  of  thought. 

Those  numbers  were  heard  in  his  mind  : 
Be  listen'd  and  wondei'd,  he  trembled  and  wept. 

While  transport  with  tenderness  vied. 
It  seem'd  as  the  harp  of  a  seraph  were  swept 

By  a  spirit  that  sung  at  his  side. 

All  ceased  in  a  moment  and  nothing  vras  heard, 

And  nothing  was  seen  through  the  wood 
Bot  the  twittering  cry  of  a  fugitive  bird. 

And  the  sunset  that  blazed  on  the  flood : 
He  rose;  lor  the  shadows  of  evening  grew  long. 

And  narrow  the  glimpses  between  : 
Tbe  owlet  in  ambush  was  whooping  his  song, 

And  the  gossamer  waved  on  the  green. 

Oft  pausing,  and  hearkening,  and  turning  his  eye» 

Be  left  the  seqnestei'd  retreat. 
As  the  stars  in  succession  awoke  through  tlie  sky, 

And  the  moon  of  the  harvest  shone  sweel; 
So  pure  was  her  lustre,  so  lovely  and  bright, 

So  soft  on  the  landscape  it  lay, 
The  shadows  appeared  but  the  slumber  of  light. 

And  the  night-scene  a  dream  of  the  day. 

He  walk'd  to  the  mansion  though  silent  hia  tongue, 

And  his  heart  with  its  fulness  opprest. 
His  spirit  within  him  melodiously  sung 

The  feelings  that  throbb'd  in  his  breast : — 
m  O  ye,  who  inherit  ihisprivilegedapot, 

All  blooming  like  Eden  of  yore, 
What  earth  can  afford  is  already  yoor  lot 

With  the  promise  of  life  evermore! 

«  Here,  oft  as  to  strangers  your  table  is  spread, 

Hay  angels  sit  down  at  the  board ! 
Here,  oft  as  the  poor  lo  your  dwelling  are  led. 

Be  charity  sliown  to  your  lord  I 
Thus  vralking  with  God  in  your  paradise  here, 

In  humble  communion  of  love. 
At  length  may  your  spirits,  when  Christ  shall  appear. 

Be  canght  up  to  glory  above!* 


LOVESTTHOUME? 

«  LovisT  thou  me?*    I  hear  my  Saviour  say : 
Oh !  that  my  heart  had  power  to  answer  «  yea ; 
Thou  knowest  all  things,  Lord  in  fleaven  above, 
And  Earth  beneath :  Thou  knowest  that  I  love!« 
But 't  is  not  so ;  in  word,  in  deed, in  thought, 
1  do  not,  cannot  love  tliee  as  I  ought. 
Thy  love  must  give  that  power,  thy  love  alone ; 
There  's  nothing  worthy  of  thee  but  thine  own. 
Lord,  with  the  love  wherewith  thou  lovest  me, 
Shed  in  my  heart  abroad,  would  I  love  tAee. 


A  SIBIILE  ON  A  LADY'S  PORTRAIT. 

A  rouirTAiir,  issuing  into  light 

Before  a  marble  palace,  direw 
To  heaven  its  column,  pure  and 'bright. 

Returning  thence  in  showers  of  dew  ; 
But  soon  a  humbler  course  it  took. 
And  glid  away — a  nameless  brook. 

Flowers  on  its  grassy  margin  sprung. 
Flies  o'er  its  eddying  surface  play'd. 

Birds  'midst  the  waving  branches  sung, 

Flocks  through  the  verdant  meadows  stray'd ; 

The  weary  there  lay  down  to  rest. 

And  there  the  halcyon  built  her  nest 

*T  was  beautiful — to  stand  and  vratch 
The  fountain's  crystal  turn  to  gems. 

And  such  resplendent  colours  catch. 
As  though  't  were  raining  diadems; 

Yet  all  was  cold  and  curious  art. 

That  charm'd  tlie  eye,  but  miss'd  the  heart. 

Dearer  to  me  the  little  stream 

Whose  unimprison'd  waters  run, 
Wild  as  the  changes  of  a  dream. 

By  rock  and  glen,  through  shade  and  sun  ; 
Its  lovely  links  have  power  lo  bind 
And  whirl  away  my  willing  mind. 

So  thought  I,  when  I  saw  the  face. 

By  happy  portraiture  rcveal'd. 
Of  one,  adom'd  with  every  grace ; 

Her  name  and  date  from  me  conceal'd. 
But  not  her  story :— she  had  been 
The  pride  of  many  a  splendid  scene. 

She  cast  her  glory  round  a  court. 

And  frolick'd  in  the  gayest  ring, 
Where  Fashion's  high-bom  minions  sport 

Like  gilded  insects  on  the  wing ; 
But  thence,  when  love  had  touch'd  her  soul, 
To  nature  and  to  truth  she  stole. 

From  din,  and  pageantry,  and  strife, 

'Midst  woods  and  mountains,  vales  and  ]^ains. 

She  treads  the  paths  of  purer  life, 
And  in  af^iion's  bosom  reigns : 

No  fountain  scattering  diamond-ftbowers, 

But  the  sweet  streamlet,  edged  with  flowers. 
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A  POerS  BENEDICTION. 


TruualiMd  lo  a  Yoane  Lady,  in  a  dlttaai  ooasiy,  wbo  had  dailred 
•  a  fcw  lisatB  I*  th«  Aalbor't  own  haiid-irritlBg. 


Spihits  id  hearen  may  interchange 

Thoughts,  without  voice  or  sound ; 
Spirits  oo  earth  at  will  can  range 

Wherever  man  is  found; — 
7%eir  thoughts  (as  silent  and  as  fleet 

As  summer-lightnings  in  the  west, 

When  evening  sinks  to  glorious  rest) 
In  written  symbols  meet 

The  motion  of  a  feather  darts 
The  secrets  of  sequesler'd  hearts 

To  kindred  hearts  afar, 
As  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
Quick  rays  of  intermingling  light 

Sparkle  from  scar  to  star. 

A  spirit  to  a  spirit  speaks 

Where  these  few  letters  stand : 
Strangers  alike, — the  younger  seeks 

A  token  from  the  hand 
That  traced  an  unpretending  song, 

Whose  numbers  won  her  gentle  soul, 

While,  like  a  mountain-rill,  they  stole 
In  trembling  harmony  along  :— 

What  shall  the  poet's  spirit  send 
To  his  unseen,  unseeing  friend? 
—A  wish  as  pure  as  e'er  had  birth 
In  thought  or  language  of  this  earth. 
Gtiitbia  is  young, — may  she  be  old ; 

And  fair,  no  doubt, — may  she  grow  wrinkled ; 
Her  locks,  in  verse  at  least,  are  gold, — 

May  they  turn  silver,  thinly  sprinkled ; 
The  rose  her  cheek,  the  fire  her  eye, 
Touth,  health,  and  strength  successite  fly, 
And  in  the  end — may  Gyntbia  die! 

•  Unkind — inhuman !»    Stay  your  tears, 
I  only  wish  you  length  of  years; 
And  wish  them  still,  with  all  their  woes 
And  all  tlietr  blessings^  till  the  elotc: 
For  Hope  and  Pear,  with  anxious  strife. 
Are  wrestlers  io  the  ring  of  life; 
And  yesterday, -^to-day, — toHttorrow, — 
Are  but  alternate  joy  and  sorrow. 

Now  mark  the  sequel : — May  your  mind 
In  wisdom's  ways  true  pleasure  find. 
Grow  strong  in  rirtue,  rich  in  truth, 
And  year  by  year  renew  ite  youth; 
Tilt,  in  the  late  triumphant  hour. 
The  Spirit  shall  the  flesh  o'erpower, 
m*  from  iu  sufferings  gain  release, 
And  that  take  wing  and  part  in  peace. 


FOR  THE  naST  LEAF  OF  A  LADY'S  ALBUM. 

Flowir  after  flower  conies  forth  in  ^ring, 
Bird  after  bird  begins  to  sing ; 


Till  copse  and  field  in  richest  bloom. 
Sparkle  with  dew,  and  breathe  perfome, — 
While  hill  and  valley,  all  day  long. 
And  half  the  night,  resound  with  song. 
So  may  acquaintance,  one  by  one. 
Gome  like  spring-llowerB  to  Beef  the  an». 
And  o'er  these  pages,  pare  and  while. 
Kind  words,  kind  though  is,  kisd  praysn 
Which  sweeter  odour  shall  dispeast 
Than  vernal  blossomi  to  the  sense; 
Till  woods  and  streams  lea  fair  appear 
Than  autographs  and  sketches  here  : 
— Or  like  the  minstreb  of  the  grofc^ 
Pour  strains  of  harmony  and  love, 
The  music  made  by  heart  to  heart. 
In  which  the  least  can  bear  a  part. 
More  exquisite  than  all  the  notes 
Of  nightingales'  and  thrushes*  throats. 
Thus  shall  this  book,  from  end  to  end. 
Show  in  succession  friend  on  Mend, 
By  their  own  living  hands  portray'd. 
In  prose  and  verse,  in  light  and  shade. 
By  pen  and  pencil, — till  her  eye. 
Who  owns  the  volume  shall  descry 
On  many  a  leaf  some  lovely  trace, 
Beminding  of  a  lovelier  ^ce ; 
With  here  and  there  the  humbler  line. 
Recalling  such  a  phis  as  mine. 


THE  FIRST  LEAF  OF  AN  ALBUM. 


UtpfeMfS,  poeaisv 


JeAMt. 


Two  lovely  sisteis  here  uniie 

To  blend  improvement  with  dcligbt ; 

Painting  and  poetry  engage 

By  turns  to  deck  the  Albam's  page. 

Here  may  each  glowing  picture  he 

The4iuintessenceof  Poesy, 

With  skill  so  exquisitely  wrooglit. 

As  if  the  eolours  were  pure  thought,— 

Thought  from  the  bosom's  inmost  call. 

By  magic  tints  made  visible. 

That,  while  tlie  eye  admires,  the  mind 

luelf,  as  in  a  glass,  may  find. 

And  may  the  poet's  verse,  alike. 
With  all  the  power  of  Painting  strike ; 
So  freely,  so  divinely  trace, 
In  every  line,  ilie  line  of  grace; 
And  beautify,  with  such  sweet  art. 
The  image-chambor  of  the  heart. 
That  fancy  here  may  gase  her  fill. 
Forming  fresh  scenes  and  shapes  t  will, 
Where  silent  words  alon*  appear. 
Or  borrowing  voice,  but  touch  die 


Yet  humble  prose  with  these  shall  stand ; 
Friends,  kindrsd,  comrades,  hand  in  band. 
All  in  this  fair  enclosure  meet. 
The  lady  of  the  book  to  greet. 
And,  with  the  pen  or  pencil,  nsaka 
These  leavos  love-toksna,  for 
Sheffeld,  1828. 
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TO  A  FRIEND, 

OR  Bll  BKTUHII  TO  CETLON,  AS  A  MISSION AKT,  AFTER 
A  VISIT  IN  ENGLAND. 

Bomb,  kindred,  friends,  aad  conniryv 
Are  ties  with  which  we  never  part; 

From  clime  to  clime,  o'er  land  and 
We  bear  them  with  us  in  our  heart : 

But  O,  'I  is  hard  to  feel  resign'd. 

When  these  must  all  he  left  behind  1 

Yet,  when  the  pil{;rim's  staff  we  take. 

And  foilow  Christ  from  shore  to  shore. 
Gladly  for  Him  we  all  forsake, 

Prese  on,  and  only  look  before; 
Though  humbled  nature  mourns  her  loss, 
The  spirit  glories  in  the  cross. 
It  is  no  sin,  like  man,  to  weep, 

For  Jesus  wept  o'er  Lazarus  dead ; 
Or  yearn  for  home  beyond  the  deep. 

He  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head: 
The  patriot  pang  will  He  condemn, 
Who  griered  o'er  lost  Jerusalem? 

Take  up  your  cross,  my  friend,  again  ; 

Go  forth  without  the  camp  to  Him 
Who  left  his  throne  to  dwell  with  men, 

Who  died  his  murderers  to  redeem: 
O!  tell  his  name  in  every  ear; 
I>oubt  not,  tlie  dead  themselTes  shall  hear ;— 

Hear,  and  come  forth  to  life  anew : 
Then,  while  the  Gentile  couru  they  fill, 

Shall  not  your  Sarioui^s  words  stand  true  I 
Home,  kindred,  friends,  and  country,  still. 

In  Candy's  wildest  woods  you  '11  find, 

Yet  lose  not  those  you  left  behind. 


SHORT-HAND, 

TO  ACCOMPANY    SOME    LESSONS    IN    STBROORAPHT, 
WHICH  THE  AUTHOn  WROTE  FOR  A  TOUNG  LADT. 

Tbese  lines  and  dots  are  locks  and  keys, 
In  narrow  space  to  treasure  thought. 
Whose  precious  hoards,  whene'er  you  please, 
Are  thus  to  light  from  darkness  brought. 

On  the  small  tablet  of  your  heart. 
By  heaven's  own  finger  be  engraved, 
Within,  without,  through  every  part, 
The  ■  words  whereby  you  must  be  saved.  • 

There  the  bright  pages  of  God's  book 
In  secret  characters  may  lie. 
Where  you  alone  have  power  to  look. 
Though  hid  from  man  or  angel's  eye. 

Gould  nature's  secrets  all  be  found 
Unbosomed  where  the  billows  roll, 
In  flowers  embroidered  on  the  ground. 
By  stars  emblazoned  o'er  the  pole:— > 

Less  were  the  sum  of  truth  reveafd. 
Through  heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea  express'd, 
Than  would  be  written  then,  and  ssal'd. 
Once  and  for  ever,  in  yonr  breast. 


BRIBAL  GREETINGS. 

OcBAR  and  land  the  globe  divide ; 
.  Summer  and  winter  share  the  year; 
Darkness  and  light  walk  side  by  side; 
And  earth  and  heaven  are  always  near. 

Though  each  be  good  and  Atir,  alone. 
And  glorious,  in  its  lime  and  place; 

In  all,  when  fitly  pair'd,  is  shown 

More  of  their  Maker's  power  and  grace. 

Then  may  the  union  of  young  hearts. 

So  early  and  so  well  begun. 
Like  sea  and  shore,  in  all  their  parts, 

Appear  as  twain,  but  be  as  one. 

Be  it  like  summer— may  they  find 

Bliss,  beauty,  hope,  where'er  they  roam; 

Be  it  like  winter,  when  confined — 
Peace,  comfort,  happiness,  at  home: — 

Like  day  and  night— sweet  interchange 
Of  care,  enjoyment,  action,  rest; 

Absence  nor  coldness  e'er  estrange 
Uearu  by  unfailing  love  poseeiti 

Like  earth's  horizon— be  their  scene 
Of  life  a  rich  and  various  ground ; 

And,  whether  lowering  or  serene 
Heaven  all  above  it  and  around. 

When  land  and  ocean,  day  and  night. 
When  years  and  nature  cease  to  be, 

May  their  inheritance  be  light, 
Their  union  one  eternity ! 


EPITAPH  ON  A  GNAT. 


Foaod  eraihfld  oa  tbe  iMf  of  a  Lady's  Alboa.  aad  writtea  {juUk 
dijjtrmuwmitmf  im  lis  lauUue)  ia  lead  peocii  benaath  it. 

Li  I  there,  cmbalm'd  from  age  to  agel — 
This  is  the  album's  noblest  page. 
Though  every  gTowiog  leaf  be  fraught 
With  painting,  poesy,  and  thought; 
Where  tracu  of  mortal  hands  are  seen, 
A  hand  invisible  has  been. 
And  left  this  autograph  behind, 
This  image  from  th'  eternal  mind ; 
A  work  of  skill  surpassing  sense, 
A  labour  of  Omnipotence ! 

Though  frail  as  dust  it  meet  the  eye, 
He  form'd  this  Gnat  who  built  the  sky ; 
Stop— lest  it  vanish  at  thy  breath — 
This  speck  had  life,  and  suffer'd  death ! 
Sheffeld,  July  18,  1827. 


A  RIDDLE, 

WHICH   EVEHY  READER   MAT   SOLVE  TO  HIMSELF  BUT 
NONE  TO  ANOTHER. 

I  KNOW  not  what  these  linaa  will  be, 
I  know  not  who  these  lines  may  see ; 


I  go 
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Bui  unoe  a  word  in  muod  kqC, 
Ac  from  ft  bow  at  hatard  bent, 
If  ay  reacb  a  rorin^  eye,  or  dart 
Conriction  tbrough  a  careleit  beart, 
O  that  an  arrow  I  might  6nd 
In  the  small  quiver  of  my  mind. 
Which  with  unerring  aim  should  strike 
Each  who  encounters  it  alike. 

Reader,  attention !  I  ^1  spring 

A  wondrous  thought; — 't  is  on  the  wing : 

Guard  well  your  heart — you  guard  in  rain, 

The  wound  is  made  yeC  gives  no  pain ; 

Surprise  may  cause  your  cheek  to  glow, 

Tet,  courage !  none  but  you  shall  know ; 

The  thought  awaken'd  by  my  spell 

b  more  than  I  myself  can  tell. 

How?  search  the  secrets  of  your  breast. 

And  think  of  that  Ufhichyou  love  htst! 

Then  ask  within,  «  What  wilt  thb  be, 

A  thousand  ages  hence,  to  me  7» 

And  if  it  will  not  pass  the  fire 

In  which  all  nature  slmll  expire. 

Think,  ere  these  rhymes  aside  are  cast 

(As  though  the  thought  might  be  your  last), 

■  When  shall  1  find  below,  above. 

An  object  worthy  of  my  love  7 » 

Now  hearken !  and  forget  it  never— 
Love  that  which  you  may  love  for  ever. 
Stufjltld,  I  Sao. 


TIME  EMPLOYED,  TIME  ENJOYED. 

ADDRESSED  TO  ▲  TOCmC  LADT  PROM  WHOM  THB  AU- 
THOR BAD  RRCBITBD  AH  ELBGAHTLT  WROUGHT 
WATCH-POCKBT. 

Wrraiif  thu  curious  case 
Time's  Sentinel  I  place, 
Who,  while  calm  unconscious  slumber 
Shuts  creation  from  mine  eyes. 
Through  the  silent  gloom  shall  number 
Every  moment  as  it  flies. 
And  record,  at  dawn  of  day, 
Thrice  ten  thousand  past  away. 

On  each  of  these  my  breath 
If  ay  pause  'twist  life  and  death ; 
By  a  subtler  line  depending 
Than  the  ray  of  twinkling  light 
Which  the  smallest  star  is  sending 
Every  moment  through  the  night ; 
For,  on  films  more  finely  spun, 
All  things  hang  beneath  the  sun. 

Rapt  through  a  wildering  dream, 
Awake  in  sleep  I  seem ; 
Sorrow  wrings  my  soul  with  anguish, 
Joy  expands  my  throbbing  breast ; 
Now  o'erwiielm'd  with  care  I  languish, 
Now  serene  and  tranquil  rest : 
Morning  comes ;  and  all  between 
U  as  though  ic  ne'er  had  been. 


But  Time  has  day-light  boun. 
And  Man  immortal  powos ; 
Waking  joys  and  sleepless  sorrow. 
Worldly  care,  celestial  peace; 
Life  renewing  every  morrow. 
Not  with  death  itself  shall  cease : 
Man,  through  alt  eternity. 
What  be  here  hath  been  shall  be ! 

May  she,  whose  skilful  hand 

This  Mry  net-work  plennM, 

Still  in  innocent  employment. 

Far  from  vanity  and  rice. 

Seek  the  pearl  of  true  enjoyment. 

On  her  path  to  Paradise ; 

Time,  for  earth  or  heaven  employed, 

(Both  have  claims)  is  Time  enjoyed. 

Every  day  to  her  in  flight 

Bequeatli  a  gem  at  night, — 

Some  sweet  hope,  some  hallowed  pleasure. 

From  remembrance  ne'er  to  part ; 

Hourly  blessings  swell  the 

Hidden  in  her  grateful  heart ; 

And  may  every  moment  cast 

Brighter  ^ory  on  her  laatt 


THE  LAURUSTINUS;  FOR  B.  O. 

Faii  tree  of  winter!  fresh  and  flowerinf. 
When  all  around  is  dead  and  dry; 
Whose  ruby  buds,  though  storms,  are  lowering. 
Spread  their  white  blossoms  to  the  sky: 
Green  arc  thy  leaves,  more  purely  green 
Through  every  changing  period  seen ; 
And  when  the  gaudy  months  are  past. 
Thy  loveliest  season  is  the  last. 

Be  thou  an  emblem— thus  unfolding 
Tlie  history  of  that  Maiden's  mind. 
Whose  eye,  these  humble  lines  beholding. 
In  them  her  future  lot  may  find : 
Tlirough  life  *s  mutations  may  she  be 
A  modest  Evergreen  like  tliee: 
Though  bless'd  in  youth,  in  age  more  bieHTd, 
Still  he  her  latest  days  the  best. 


MOTTOS  FOR  ALBUMS. 

Mill o  is  invisible,,  but  you  may  find 
A  method  here  to  let  me  see  your  mind. 

a. 
Behold  my  Album  unbegun. 
Which  when 't  is  finish'd  will  be  none. 

3. 
Faint  lines,  on  brittle  glass  and  clear, 
A  diamond  pen  may  trace  with  art; 
But  what  the  feeblest  hand  writes  here. 
Is  graven  on  the  Owner's  heart. 

4. 

May  all  the  names  recorded  here 
In  the  Lamb's  book  of  life  appear. 
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5. 
Here  friemb  ■wamble,  hand  ami  heart. 
Whom  life  may  ferer,  death  most  part; 
Sweet  be  their  deaths,  their  liTet  well  spent. 
And  this  their  friendships  monument. 

6. 
■y  Albom  is  a  barren  tree. 
Where  leaTes  and  only  leaves  yon  see ; 
Bat  touch  it— flowers  and  fmics  will  spring, 
And  birds  among  the  foliage  sing. 

7- 
Fairies  were  kind  to  country  Jennies, 

And  in  their  shoes  dropp'd  silver  pennies; 

Here  the  bright  tokens  which  you  leave. 

As  fairy  fsvours  I  receive. 

8. 
My  Album's  open ;  come  and  see ; — 
What,  won't  you  waste  a  thought  on  mel 
Write  but  a  word,  a  word  or  two. 
And  make  me  love  to  think  on  yoo. 

9- 
Give  me  of  your  esteem  a  sample; 

▲  line  will  be  of  price  untold : 

In  gifts,  the  heart  is  all,  and  ample ; 

It  makes  them  worth  their  weight  in  gcdd. 

10. 

The  fairy  made  the  little  girl. 
Whene'er  she  spoke,  drop  gold  and  pearl. 
Sweet  flowers  or  sparkling  gems; 
So  be  the  words  which  you  indite 
Rings,  roses,  jewels,  in  my  sight. 
Worth  all  the  wealth  of  diadems. 

II. 
Not  every  bird  in  spring 
b  seen  at  once  upon  the  wing 

Or  heard  in  song  or  call; 
So  in  my  Album,  turn  about 
My  friends,  like  birds  in  spring  come  out: 
Tou  're  welcome  one  and  all. 

12. 
THE  OWTIBH  OP  THE  BOOK  TO  RIB  FlUBND. 

My  Album  is  a  garden-plot, 

Here  all  vqg  ^ends  may  sow, 
Where  thorns  and  thistles  flourish  not; 

But  flowers  alone  will  grow : 
With  smiles  for  sunshine,  tears  for  showers^ 
I  '11  water,  warm  and  watch  these  flowers. 


A  FRIEND  S  IlEPLT. 

Soch  flowers  among  these  leaves  be  found, 
As  once  the  blissful  garden  crown'd; 
And  here  the  happy  owner  dwell, 
Like  Eve  in  Eden  ere  she  fell. 


A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Emblem  of  eternity, 
Unbeginning,  endless  Sea ! 
Let  me  launch  my  soul  on  thee. 

Sail,  nor  keel,  nor  helm,  nor  oar, 

Need  I,  ask  I,  to  explore 

Thine  expanse  from  shore  to  shore. 


By  a  single  glance  of  thonghl 

Thy  whole  realm  's  before  me  brought, 

Like  tlie  universe,  from  nought. 

All  thine  aspects  now  I  view, 

Ever  old,  yet  ever  new ; 

Time  nor  tide  thy  powers  subdue. 

All  thy  voices  now  I  hear ; 
Sounds  of  gladness,  grandeur,  foar. 
Meet  and  mingle  in  mine  ear. 

All  tliy  wonders  are  reveal'd ; 
Treasures  hidden  in  thy  field ! 
From  the  birth  of  nature  seal'd. 

But  thy  depths  I  search  not  now. 
Nor  thy  limpid  surface  plough 
With  a  foam-repelling  prow. 

Eager  fancy,  unconfined. 
In  a  voyage  of  the  mind 
Sweeps  along  thee  like  the  wind. 

Here  a  breese,  I  skim  thy  plain ; 
There  a  tempest,  pour  amain 
Thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  rain. 

Where  the  billows  cease  to  roll, 
Round  the  silence  of  the  pole, 
Thence  set, out  my  venturous  soul  I 

See,  by  Greenland  cold  and  wild, 

Rocks  of  ice  eternal  piled ; 

Yet  the  mother  loves  her  child ; — 

And  the  wildernesses' drear 
To  the  native's  heart  are  dear ; 
All  life's  charities  dvrell  here. 

Next,  on  lonely  Labrador, 

Let  me  hear  the  snow-falb  roar, 

Devastating  all  before. 

Yet  even  here,  in  glens  and  coves, 
Man,  the  heir  of  all  things,  roves, 
Feasts  and  fights,  and  laughs  and  loves. 

But  a  brighter  vision  breaks 
O'er  Canadian  woods  and  lakes ; 
— These  my  spirit  soon  fonakes. 

Land  of  exiled  Liberty, 

Where  our  fathers  once  were  free, 

Brave  New  England,  hail  to  thee ! 

Pennsylvania,  while  thy  flood 
Waters  fields  unbought  with  blood. 
Stand  for  peace  as  thou  hast  stood. 

The  West  Indies  I  behold. 

Like  the  Hesperides  of  old, 

— Trees  of  life,  with  fruits  of  gold. 

No — a  cune  is  on  the  soil. 

Bonds  and  scourges,  tears  and  toil, 

Man  degrade,  and  earth  despoil. 

Horror-struck,  I  turn  away, 
Coasting  down  the  Mexique  bay ; 
Slavery  there  hath  lost  the  day. 
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Load  the  voice  of  Freedom  spoke; 
Every  accent  split  a  yoke. 
Every  word  a  dungeon  broke. 

South  America  ezpaads 
Mountato-forests,  river-lands. 
And  a  nobler  race  demands. 

And  a  nobler  race  arise. 

Stretch  their  limbs,  uocloee  their  eyes. 

Claim  the  earth,  and  seek  the  skies. 

Gliding  through  Magellan's  Straits, 
Where  two  oceans  ope  their  gatcSi 
What  a  spectacle  awaits! 

The  immense  Pacific  smiles 
Round  ten  thousand  little  isles, 
— Haunts  of  violence  and  wiles. 

But  the  powers  of  darkness  yidd. 
For  the  cross  is  in  the  field, 
And  the  light  of  life  reveal'd. 

Rays  from  rock  to  rock  it  darts, 
Conquers  adamantine  hearts. 
And  immortal  bliss  imparls. 

North  and  west,  receding  far 
From  the  evening's  downward  sttf, 
Now  I  mount  Aurora's  car, — 

Pale  Siberia's  deserts  shun. 

From  Kamtschaika's  headlands  run, 

South  and  east,  to  meet  the  sun. 

Jealous  Gliina,  strange  Japan, 
With  bewilder'd  thought  1  scan, 
— They  are  but  dead  seas  of  man. 

Ages  in  succession  find 

Forms  unchanging,  stagnant  mind ; 

And  the  same  they  leave  behind. 

Lo !  the  eastern  Cyclades, 
Phoenix-nests,  and  halcyon  seas; 
But  I  tarry  not  with  Lhe»e. 

Pass  we  low  New  Holland's  shoals, 
Where  no  ample  river  rolls; 
— World  of  undisGovcr'd  souls ! 

Bring  them  forth— 't  is  Heaven's  decree 

Man,  assert  lliy  dignity! 

Let  not  brutes  look  down  on  thee. 

Either  India  next  b  seen, 

With  the  Ganges  slrctcb'd  between : 

Ah !  what  horrors  there  liave  been ! 

War,  disguised  as  Commerce,  eajaa; 
Britain,  carrying  sword  and  flame, 
Won  as  empire,  lost  her  name. 

But  that  name  shall  be  restored. 
Lav  aiwL  Justice  wield  her  sword. 
And  her  God  be  here  adored. 

By  the  Gulf  of  Persia  sail. 
Where  the  true-love  nightingale 
Woos  the  rose  in  every  vale. 


Though  Arabia  charge  the 
With  the  incense  of  her  treei, 
On  I  prcM  o'er  sonthem 


Gape  of  Storms !  thy  spectre 's  fled. 
And  the  angel  Hope,  instead. 
Lights  from  heaven  npon  thy  head. 

Where  thy  Table-^sonnlain  stands, 
IKarbarous  hordes,  from  dreary 
Bless  the  sight,  with  lifted 


St  Helena's  dungeon^ieep 
Scowls  defiance  o*er  the  deep— 
There  a  Hero's  relics  sleep. 

Who  he  was,  and  how  be  fdl, 

Europe,  Asia,  Afric  tell ; 

On  that  theme  all  times  shall  dwelL 

But,  hencefordi,  till  nature  dies. 
These  three  simple  words  comprise 
All  the  future — ■  Here  he  lies.* 

Mammon's  plague-ships  throng  the  waves 

Oh  *t  were  merey  lo  the  slaves 

Were  the  maws  of  sharks  ibdr  graves  i 

Not  for  all  the  gems  and  gold 

Which  thy  streams  and  mountains  kold. 

Or  for  which  thy  sons  are  sold,— 

Land  of  negroes!  would  I  dare 
In  this  felon  trade  lo  share. 
Or  its  infamy  to  spare. 

Hercules,  thy  pillars  stand, 
Sentinels  of  sea  and  land ; 
Cloud-capp'd  Atlas  towera  at  ImduL 

Where,  at  Cato's  word  of  £ate. 
Fell  the  Carthaginian  state. 
And  where  exiled  Marias  ate,— 

Mark  the  dens  of  caitiff  Moore: 
Ha !  the  pirates  seize  the  oars — 
Fly  the  desecrated  shores. 

Egypt's  hieroglyphic  realm 

Other  floods  than  Nile's  o'erwhelp — 

Slaves  turn*d  despots  hold  the  hefaau 

indah's  cities  are  forlorn, 
Lebanon  and  Carmel  shorn, 
.Zion  trampled  down  with  scora. 

Greece !  thine  ancient  lamp  is 
Tliou  art  thine  own  monuma 
But  the  sepulchre  is  rent. 

And  a  wind  is  on  the  wing 

At  whose  breath  new  heroes  sprinf. 

Sages  teach,  and  poets  sing. 

Italy,  thy  beauties  shroud 
In  a  gorgeous  evening  cloud : 
Thy  refulgent  head  b  bow'dL 

Rome,  in  ruins  lovely  slill. 

From  her  Capitolian  hill 

Bids  thee,  mourner!  weep  thy  fiU. 
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Yet  where  Roman  genias  reigiis 
Roman  blood  mnet  warm  the  veine; 
— Look  well,  tyrantt  I  to  your  chains. 

Feudal  realm  of  old  romance! 
Spain,  thy  lofty  front  advance, 
Grasp  thy  shield,  and  couch  thy  lance. 

At  the  fire-flash  of  ihioe  eye 

Giant  Bigotry  shall  fly ; 

At  thy  voice,  Oppression  die. 

Lusilania !  from  the  duM 

Shake  thy  locks;  thy  cause  is  just — 

Strike  for  freedom,  strike  and  trust. 

France  1 1  hurry  from  thy  shore; 
Tliou  art  not  the  France  of  yore ; 
Thou  art  new-bom  France  no  more. 

Great  thou  wast,  and  who  like  thee  ? 
Then  mad-drunk  with  liberty ; 
5ow,  thou  'rt  neither  great  nor  free. 

Sweep  by  Holhnd,  like  the  blast ; 
One  quick  glance  at  Denmark  east, 
Sweden,  Russia;— all  is  past 

Elbe  nor  Weser  tempt  my  SUy ; 

Germany !  beware  the  day 

When  thy  Schoolmen  bear  the  sway. 

Now  to  thee,  to  ibee  I  fly. 
Fairest  Isle  beneath  tlie  sky. 
To  my  heart  as  in  mine  eye ! 

I  have  seen  them,  one  by  one. 
Every  shore  beneath  the  sun, 
And  my  voyage  now  is  done. 

While  I  bid  them  all  be  bless'd, 
Britain!  thou  'rt  my  borne — my  rest ; 
My  own  land,  1  love  fAse  best. 


THE  TOMBS  OF  THE  FATHERS. 

TIm  Jews  oosmIossIIt  bold  •  mImbd  ■■whly  Id  th*  Tall«y  of 
J«b«nplut,  tha  •Defeat  ImrUl^laee  of  ihair  people.  Tbey  are 
eaapellad  10  pey  a  beery  lax  to  the  Uabomeun*  for  ihe  pririiege 
af  ■oernieg  is  Millaoaa  at  (he  sepolchrea  of  their  fathers. 

1h  Babylon  they  sat  and  wept 

Down  by  the  river's  willowy  side, 

And  when  the  breese  their  harp-strings  swept, 

The  strings  of  breaking  hearts  replied : 

A  deeper  sorrow  now  they  hide ; 

No  Cyrus  comes  to  set  them  free 

From  ages  of  captivity. 

All  lands  are  Babylons  to  them. 
Exiles  and  fugitives  they  roam ; 
What  is  their  own  Jerumlem? ' 


'  CTbeefh  it  la  hoped  that  iha  preeadieg  itaaiaa  will  he  snM- 
^Mtly  latelllfible  to  auiay  raadara,  yet,  for  ibe  lafofvatioo  of 


The  place  where  they  are  least  at  home ! 
Tet  hither  from  all  climes  they  come. 
And  pay  their  gold  for  leave  to  shed 
Tears  o  er  the  generations  fled. 

Around  ih'  eternal  mountains  stand. 
With  Hinnom's  darkling  vale  between ; 
Old  Jordan  wanders  through  the  land. 
Blue  Carmel's  seaward  crest  is  seen; 
And  Lebanon,  yet  sternly  green, 
Throws,  when  the  evening  sun  declines, 
Itt  cedar  ihades  in  lengthening  lines. 

But,  ah !  for  ever  vanish'd  hence 

The  Temple  of  the  living  God, 

Once  Zion's  glory  and  defence — 

Now  mourn  beneath  th*  oppressor's  rod 

The  fields  where  faithful  Abraham  trod ; 

Where  Isaac  walk'd  by  twilight  gleam, 

And  Heaven  came  down  on  Jacob's  dream. 

For  ever  mingled  with  this  soil 

Those  armies  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 

That  conquer'd  Canaan,  shared  the  spoil, 

Quell'd  Moab's  pride,  stonn'd  Uidian's  posu, 

Spread  paleness  through  Philistia's  coasts, 

And  taught  the  foes,  whose  idols  fell, 

«  There  is  a  God  in  Israel.  > 

Now  David's  tabernacle  gone. 
What  mighty  builder  shall  restore? 
The  golden  throne  of  Solomon, 
And  ivory  palace,  are  no  more ; 
The  Psalmist's  song,  the  Preacher's  lore, 
Of  all  they  did,  alone  remain 
Unperish'd  trophies  of  their  reign. 

Holy  and  beautiful,  of  old, 

Was  Zion  'midst  her  princely  bowers ; 

Besiegers  trembled  to  behold 

Bulwarks  that  set  at  nought  their  powers: 

Swept  from  the  earth  are  all  her  towers ; 

Nor  is  there— >40  u  she  bereft — 

One  itone  upon  another  left.' 


other*,  a  few  brief  aolloaa,  oolleoted  froaa  the  travels  of  Saadya, 
Clarke,  Jowett,  aad  otbera,  may  be  aeoaaMry.]— la  no  part  of  the 
world  are  the  Jews  more  degraded  aad  oppressed  ihaa  la  Jerasa- 
leai.  where,  oa  the  slightest  prateaoe,  aad  by  the  aiost  reaiursoless 
craelty,  aioaey  Isezlorted  froai  them  :>-for  eiaaiple,  ia  iS»4^bbI 
Meadel  was  dragged  froai  bis  bed,  with  three  of  his  iaaiates,  aad 
imprlsoaed  till  he  had  paid  a  fiae,  amoaatiag  to  37/.  steriiag,  oa 
a  cJMrga  of  haviag  left  the  street-door  of  his  hoase  opea.  Mr  Jowett 
•ays:—*  I  olisenred  as  we  passed  thrangh  the  Jewish  qaartcr,  aad 
apoa  aaai  faces  la  aiost  paru  of  Jerusalen,  a  tiaiid  expreasioaof 
CDuateaaace  called  ia  scriptare  '  fiulm^  aman';  with  a  cariosity  that 
desires  to  kaow  every  tbiag  coajeraiag  a  straager,  there  Is,  at  the 
sane  tiaie,  a  shriakiag  away  from  the  cariosity  of  others.*  Be  adds, 
with  regard  10  the  Jews  ia  ibis  tbeii  aatlve  city :  — ■  How  traly  Is 
that  threat  acooot^isbcd,  '  Tby  life  shall  haag  la  doabt  before 
thee,  aad  thoo  shalt  fear  by  day  aad  eight,  aad  abalt  have  aoae 
assaranoe  of  thy  life.'  Dent,  xxv iii,  66.* 

'  See  Psalm  xiviii,  1  to  S  aad  is  to  i3,  also  loaMaftUtau,  Iv, 
I  s.  •  The  kiogs  of  the  earth,  aad  all  the  Inhabliaau  of  the  world, 
would  Bot  hava  beliered  that  the  adversary  aad  the  eaemy  sboald 
have  eatered  iaio  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.*  Tbls  was  said  of  the 
destraciioo  of  the  dty  by  Nebucbadae.iar.  Oa  iisseooad  aad  Ir- 
nooverable  destractioa  by  Tilas,  JoMpbas  says,  that  the  Romaa 
Geaeral,  00  viowiag  the  stupeodoas  streagth  of  Its  fbrtlficatioas, 
exclaimed, —We  have  sarvly  bad  GvA  00  oar  tide  ia  this  war,  aad 
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The  very  site  whereon  she  stood. 
In  vain  tbo  foot,  the  eye  would  trace. 
Vengeance,  for  saints'  and  martyrs*  blood 
Her  walls  did  utterly  efface;' 
Dungeons  and  dens  usurp  their  place ; 
The  Cross  and  Crescent  shine  afar,* 
But  where  is  Jacob's  natal  star? 

Still  inexterminable — still 

Devoted  to  their  mother-land, 

Uer  offspring  haunt  the  temple*hili, 

Amidst  her  desecration  stand, 

A.nd  bile  the  lip,  and  clench  the  hand : — 

To-day  in  that  lorn  vale  3  they  weep, 

^Yhere  patriarchs,  kin{<^  and  prophets  deep. 

O,  what  a  spectacle  of  woe ! 

in  groups  they  settle  on  tlie  ground ; 

Men,  women,  children,  gathering  slow, 

Sink  down  in  reverie  profound ; 

There  is  no  voice,  nor  speech,  nor  sound — 

Rut  through  the  shuddering  frame  is  shown 

The  heart's  unutterable  groan. 

Entranced  they  sit,  nor  seem  to  breathe ; 
Themselves  like  spectres  from  the  dead ; 

it  mu  nono  other  tbaa  He  who  out  out  the  Jew*  from  ibeae  ttrooj 
holds  ;  for  what  could  the  btndt  of  men,  aod  the  force  of  nechineii 
hare  olherwlM  done  egatoM  tbeae  towera  T 

'  it  !•  difticalt,  indeed  InpoMible,  nfter  the  •boainntlon  of 
df>Ml«tioa  baa  for  to  many  ceniHriea  been  laying  watte  the  Holy 
City,  to  aaoprtain  ii«  ancient  Iwuodariet.  There  it  very  liule  rea- 
son to  b«li«Tu  that  the  localitiea  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  etc.,  over- 
bailt  with  rhnrcbea,  and  Tlsit«d  by  pil|frlms  and  iravellert  from 
all  oountrles,  are  genuine ;  so  ulterly  confounded  by  niidiatlosaiab- 
ing  raragea  hare  l>een  the  rery  heighu  on  wbicb  •  Jerusalem  wa  : 
bulided  at  a  cityoampact  toeeiber.*  There  ia  nothing  that  striken 
theatmnger  with  more  asioniahmeat  than  th«  mannifioent  titaatlon 
of  Jerusalem,  with  the  moonialna  standing  round  about  it,  an>l 
adorned  with  moaqnes.  churches  and  oonr>-nta,  as  teen  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  contrast  of  meanness  and  misery  within  It*  narrow, 
dark,  ond  filthy  ttreots,  thronged  with  squalid  and  motley  inbabi- 
tanu.    The  city  of  palaces  seems  converted  Into  a  den  of  thioTes. 

*  The  mosque  of  Omar,  a  most  superb  structure,  with  Its  blue 
dome  rising  above  all  the  adjacent  adilieea,  stands  on  the  very  Bii«> 
of  the  demolished  Temple  of  God.  Within  the  oonrt  which  anr- 
roonds  it.  none  but  Mahometans,  under  pain  of  death,  or  oonver- 
slou  to  the  faith  of  the  false  prophet,  are  permitted  to  enter. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  tbo  possession  of  the  city  depends  upon 
the  onvlolated  sanctity  of  this  place.  The  miserable  remnant  of 
Jews,  who  yet  linger  about  the  bill  of  ZIon.  pay  a  tax  for  permis- 
sion to  aaaemble  once  a  week  (on  Friday)  to  proy  on  the  outside 
of  this  oaurped  seat  of  the  true  God,  on  a  spot  nearltbe  place 
whore,  it  Is  said,  that  the  holiest  of  boliea  in  the  ancient  temple 
was  built. 

*  The  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  in  which  the  kings  of  Jndab.  the  pro- 
phots  and  the  Illustrious  of  old,  are  supposed  to  have  been  buried, 
lies  to  the  east  and  north  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  traversed  by  the  brook 
Odrofl  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  of  Olives;  but  depending  for  lit 
stream  upon  the  uncertain  rains,  the  channel  Is  frequently  dry  in 
the  summer  months.  Here  the  Jews  beUere  that  the  solemnity  of 
the  day  of  Judgment  will  be  held,  on  the  anthority  of  the  prophet 
Joel,  til.  I  and  a.  ■  For  behold,  in  those  days  I  will  bring  ogain 
the  captivity  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.— I  will  plead  with  tbem  there 
for  my  people,  and  for  my  heritage  Israel,  whom  they  have  scat- 
tered among  the  nations,  and  parted  my  Iand.>  The  valley  of  Hln- 
nora  is  to  the  aonth;  once  a  scene  of  beauty  and  fertility  with  Its 
groves  and  gnrdens.  but  at  the  same  time  a  scene  of  the  most  atro- 
elona  and  bloody  idolatry,  when  Infanu  were  sacrifloed  by  their 
nnnntaml  parents  to  Moloch.  Joslah  desecrated  It  by  overturning 
the  shrines,  cutting  down  the  groves,  and  burning  the  bones  of  the 
priests  upon  their  own  altars.  The  ralley  afterwards  became  the 
barying-plaee  of  the  common  people,  and  under  the  name  of  To- 
phet,  a  type  of  that  place  •  where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the 
Are  it  not  qnancbed.* 


Where,  shrined  in  rocks  above,  boBendi 
With  clods  along  the  valley  spread. 
Their  ancestors,  each  in  his  bed. 
Shall  rest,  till,  at  the  Judgment  day. 
Death  and  the  grave  give  up  their  prey. 

Before  their  eyes,  as  in  a  glMS*— 
Their  eyes  that  gaxe  on  vacancy — 
Pageants  of  ancient  grandeur  pass; 
But  •  lehabodn^  on  all  they  see 
Brands  Israel's  foul  idolatry: — 
Then,  last  and  worst,  and  sealing  all 
Their  crimes  and  sufferings — Salem's  fall. 

Nor  breeie,  nor  bird,  nor  palm-tree  sdrs, 
Kedron's  unwater'd  brook  is  dumb ; 
But  through  that  glen  of  sepulchres 
Is  heard  the  city's  fervid  hum  ; 
Voices  of  dogs  and  children  come; 
Till,  loud  and  long,  the  Huedxin*s'  cry. 
From  Omar's  mosque,  peab  round  the  sky- 
Blight  through  their  veins  those  accents  seod- 
In  agony  of  mute  despair. 
Their  garments  as  by  stealth  they  rend ; 
They  pluck  unconsciously  their  hair; — 
This  is  the  Moslem's  hour  of  prayer ! 
T  was  Judah's  onoe>->bat  fiane  and  priest, 
Altar  and  sacriBce  have  ceased. 

And  by  the  Gentiles  in  their  pride 
Jerusalem  is  trodden  down ;  ^ — 

■  How  long?  for  ever  wilt  thou  hide 
Thy  face,  O  Lord!  for  ever  frown? 
Israel  was  once  thy  glorious  crown, 
In  sight  of  all  the  heathen  worn ; 
Now  from  thy  brow  indignant  torn. 

■  Zion,  forsaken  and  fbr^got, 

Hath  felt  thy  stroke,  and  owns  it  just;  , 

O  God,  our  God!  reject  her  not. 

Whose  sons  take  pleasure  in  her  dust : 

How  is  the  fine  gold  dimm'd  with  rust ! 

The  city,  throned  in  gorgeous  state, 

How  dotli  she  now  sit  deflate ! 

u  Where  is  thine  oath  to  David  sworn?  j 

We  by  the  winds  like  chaff  are  driven : 

Yet '  unto  us  a  Child  is  born,'  , 

Yet  *  unto  us  a  Son  is  given ;  *  > 

His  throne  is  as  the  throne  of  Heaven— 

When  shall  he  come  to  our  release. 

The  mighty  God,  the  Prince  of  Peace?* 

I 

>  Ichabod  :  that  it,  ■  Where  it  the  glory  f  •  «r.  ■There  is  m^'  , 
See  I  Samuel,  It.  ai.      >  Jerusalem  romembemd  in  tb^ <hu^>* 
affliction  and  of  her  miaerles  all  her  pleaant  Aiafs  that  iha  W«  ; 
the  days  of  old,  when  her  people  fell  into  tk«  hnadt  of  thrm«?> ' 
and  none  did  help  her ;  the  adTcraartat  aaw  har  and  did  maA  K 
her  Sabbaths.*     Lamenutiona,  i.  7. 

>  The  Mnedzins  {Muedktms)  are  criert,  with  dear  soncreas  vtiea 
who  from  the  tops  of  the  moaquea  call  the  people  Mcethar  li  *  - 
hours  of  worship.  l 

'  Mr  Jowett  says :— ■  At  erery  atop  oomin^  forth  out  of  1^°*^ 
the  heart  la  reminded  of  that  prophecy  aoeomplishad  t»  the  1*^ 
—Jtrmtolsm  thaU  he  tnttUm  dawn  of  the  GemtHesi  All  ihc  ^ 
are  wretchedneaa  ;  and  the  hontcs  of  th«  Jevs  mam 
a  4  dgnchillt.* 
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ThiM  blind  with  unbelief  they  cry; 

But  hope  reYiftilx  not  their  gloom ; 

Seal'd  are  the^wordt  of  prophecy, 

Seal'd  as  the  cecrelK  of  the  tomb, 

Where  all  is  dark — though  wild  flowers  bloom, 

Birds  sing,  streams  murmur,  heaven  above, 

And  earth  around  are  life,  light,  love. 

The  sun  goes  down ;  the  mourning  crowds, 
Re-quickcn'd,  as  from  slumber  start ; 
They  met  in  silence  here,  like  clouds  ; 
Like  clouds  in  silence  they  depart : 
Still  clings  this  diought  to  etery  heart, 


Still  from  their  lips  escapes  in  sighs, 
«  By  whom  shall  Jacob  yet  arise  ?■ 

By  whom  shall  Jacob  yet  arise  ?— 
Even  by  the  Power  that  wakes  the  dead 
He  whom  your  fathers  did  despise. 
He,  who  for  you  on  Calvary  bled. 
On  Zion  shall  his  ensign  spread — 
Captives !  by  all  the  world  enslaved, 
Know  your  Redeemer,  and  be  saved! 


THE  END. 
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MftMiv  ot  etiaxUfi  M^mb. 


€b4rles  Lamb,  though  less  esteemed  as  a  poet 
than  as  a  writer  of  essays  and  sketches  of  human 
character,  which  display  extraordinary  powers  of 
descHptioa  and  observation,  is  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  and  original  characters  of  the  time.  His 
poetry  is  all  copied  from  the  Elizabethan  era  of 
England,— or  rather  modelled  upon  the  style  of 
the  Elizabethan  writers,  for  his  matter  is  ezdu- 
aively  his  own  ;  and  his  way  of  life,  like  that  of 
the  conrtiers  and  literary  men  around  the  Maiden 
Qaeen,  is  to  the  present  public  much  of  a  mystery. 
It  is  known  that  he  was  bom  in  London  about 
the  year  1775,  educated  at  the  Grammar  School 
of  Christ's  Hospital,  and  that  he  spent  his  years, 
np  to  a  very  recent  period,  in  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  a  clerk  in  the  Accomptant-General's  office  in 
the  India  House,  an  impediment  in  his  speech 
having  incapacitated  him  for  a  situation  where  he 
coalil  have  displayed  his  powers. 

From  the  earliest  time  of  his  life  Charles  Lamb 
•howed  a  strong  predisposition  for  literary  pur- 
snite.  With  his  fondness  for  these  the  active 
duties  of  his  situation  were  never  suffered  to  in- 
terfere. His  friends  were  nearly  all  selected 
from  authors,  and  not  from  individuals  employed 
in  business  or  commerce.  In  early  life  his  inti- 
macies and  firiendships  were  principally  among 
that  class  of  writers  designated  as  the  «  Lake 
PoeU,»*— men  who  set  out  with  revolutionary 
principles  in  politics,  sonnetized  regicides,  and 
planned  pantisocratic  societies  in  transatlantic 
deserts  ;  and  then  in  a  few  years  apostatized,  and 
became  the  most  servile  tools  of  arbitrary  power. 
Not  so  Charles  Lamb.  While  it  does  not  appear 
thaty  even  for  a  moment,  he  went  into  their  wild 
extremes,  so  he  never  to  the  present  hour  desert- 
ed the  principles  with  which  he  began  life,  and 
mrfaicfay  at  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age, 
he  has  lived  to  see  obtain  ground  and  fix  them- 
selves  immutably  in  the  world.  Whatever  he 
saw  of  genius  in  these  writers  he  still  admits; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  honourable  to  his  charity, 
that  -with  most  of  his  lake  acquaintance  he  re- 

s  The  lake  poets  were  so  designated  becanse  they  af- 
fected soltuide  and  a  love  of  nature,  and  some  of  them 
took  up  their  residence  on  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland. 
Soatbey  was  tbctr  leader. 


mains  on  terms  of  friendship,  himself  unshaken 
and  nnseduced  by  their  pernicious  example. 

In  1798,  Charles  Lamb  appeared  before  the 
public,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Charles 
Lloyd ;  and  the  volume  which  they  gave  to  the 
world  was  entitled  «  Blank  Verses.*  A  ■  Tale  of 
Rosamund  Grey  and  Old  Blind  Margaret*  followed, 
the  same  year ;  but  a  tragedy  entitled  nJohn  Wood- 
vil,>  a  work  of  singular  power  and  beauty,  which 
came  out  in  1801 ,  may  be  said  to  have  established 
the  writer  s  fame.  This  tragedy  has  all  the  faults 
and  beauties  of  its  author's  style,  but  it  never  has 
been  popular,  it .  being  a  great  misfortune  of 
the  writers  of  more  than  one  of  the  schools  of 
poetry  which  have  been  established  and  declined 
in  England  during  the  last  thirty  years,  that  their 
mannerism  has  prevented  their  becoming  riveted 
in  the  public  mind ;  a  sort  of  stiffness  and  mys- 
tery too,  in  addition,  has  excluded  them  from  be- 
ing classed  among  those  poets  whose  verses  the 
simple  and  wayfaring,  the  child  and  the  unin- 
structed,  keep  perpetually  upon  their  lips.  The 
thousand  songs  of  our  writers  in  verse  of  past 
time  dwell  on  all  tongues,  with  the  Melodies  of 
Moore;  but  who  learns  or  repeats  the  cumbrous 
verses  of  Wordsworth,  which  require  an  initia- 
tion from  their  writer  to  comprehend?  Lamb 
has  written  some  beautiful  poetry,  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  style  in  which  he  thinks  Beaomont 
and  Fletcher  would  write  it,  or  Sir  Pliilip  Sidney 
or  any  of  the  poets  of  the  era  on  whioh  he  de- 
lights to  dwell,  and  with  the  characters  of  which 
he  loves  to  fancy  himself  communing. 

While  he  continued  his  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Lake  School,  most 
probably  from  early  association  and  that  noble 
principle  which  he  avows  of  setting  his  foce 
against  the  too  prevalent  sin  of  estimating  a  man's 
intellect  by  reference  to  his  political  tenets,  an- 
other school  of  poetry  arose  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  Lakers.  The  latter  viewed  this  new  school 
with  bitter  hatred ;  but  though  opposed  in  moral, 
religious,  and  political  principles  to  his  early 
companions.  Lamb  became  intimate  among  and 
lives  on  terms  of  friendship  with  most  of  its  mem- 
bers, who  have  the  merit,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  their  doctrines,  of  far  greater  honesty 
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and  consistency  of  principle  than  the  Lakers. — 
Their  talents  are  before  the  world.  To  this  new 
school  belonged  the  late  poet  Shelley,  whose 
lofty  powers  are  anquestionable  ;  Keats,  also 
now  deceased;  and  Leigh  Hunt  These  were 
generally  called  the  «  Cockney*  school  by  their 
opponents.  Their  peculiar  style  of  writing  is 
gettftig  into  desuetude  among  that  portion  of  the 
community  with  which  it  was  once  popular  : — 
wild  and  theoretic,  but  displaying  talent  amidst 
all,  the  fate  of  these  literary  schools  is  what  might 
be  expected,  when  they  carried  so  far  into  ex- 
tremes, opinions  and  systems  that  overstepped  the 
modesty  of  nature.  Charles  Lamb's  intrepid  re- 
sistance to  despotism  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
did  him  infinite  hononr;  and  he  never  would 
have  been  forgiven  by  the  «  Lakers,*  had  not  his 
companionship  been  too  interesting  and  his 
friendship  too  honourable,  to  allow  his  early  as- 
sociates to  forego  either  in  revenge  for  his  libera- 
lity. Lamb  is  independent  in  property,  and  be- 
yond any  interested  motives  in  his  conduct ;  po- 
litical subserviency  be  would  look  upon  with 
seom,  for  he  would  purchase  nothing  with  the 
sacrifice  of  one  iota  of  free  thought  or  expression. 
It  was  his  lofty  abhorrence  of  calculating  a  writ- 
ers  talents  by  his  political  creed,  that  made 
Charles  Lamb  alike  a  contributor  to  the  «  Lon- 
don Magazine,*  the  «  New  Monthly,*  and  ■  Black- 
wood's,* though  each  publication  supported  op- 
posite political  parties. 

Resides  the  poetical  works  already  enumerat- 
ed, Charles  Lamb  has  published,  from  time  to 
time, — 'Tales  from  Shakspeare,*  «  the  Adven- 
tures of  Ulysses,*  «  Specimens  of  English  Drama- 
tie  Poetry,  with  Notes,  etc.*    «  Essays,*  and  an 

nDsacoessfnl  force  called   •  MrH ,*  brought 

out  at  Drur  y  Lane,  in  1 806.  Having  scattered  his 
writings  about  anonymously  in  periodical  works, 
it  was  not  until  1818  that  the  first  collection  of 
them  was  made.  Lamb  is  utterly  careless  of 
fame,  and  looks  upon  ambition  with  the  eye  of  a 
philosopher.  His  works,  though  so  various,  are 
original,  and  his  essays  and  criticisms  equal  to 
any  of  modern  times;  perhaps  the  first  are  de- 


cidedly superior  to  any  that  have  been  produced 
by  contemporaries.  His  sketches  published  under 
the  signature  of  «  Elia  *  are  charming  specimens 
of  this  kind ;  and  his  remarks  on  the  works  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare  gave  a  new 
tone  to  the  criticism  of  the  day,  «nd  even  were 
the  means  of  reviving  and  bringing  into  general 
estimation  that  great  body  of  dramatists.  They 
introduced  the  public,  as  it  were,  into  the  very 
literary  atmosphere  that  Shakspeare  inhaled. — 
Of  Charles  Lamb's  comprehension  of  the  finest 
and  subtlest  things  in  a  great  writer,  Leigh  Hunt 
says,  that  he  «  would  have  been  worthy  of  hear- 


ing Shakspeare  read  one  of  his  scenes  to  him,  hot 
from  the  brain;  • 

The  conversation  of  Charies  Lamb  is  Tery  pnij^ 
nant  with  matter  ftt)m  his  extensive  reading,  pa^ 
ticularly  on  those  subjects  which  are  his  hobbio. 
It  would  be  no  great  difficulty,  in  this  book-mak- 
ing age,  to  compile  one  out  of  the  conversatiQiii 
of  an  evening  or  two  spent  in  hu  society.  He  a 
a  great  humorist,  even  in  his- more  serious  opi- 
nions, and  displays  at  times  a  fund  of  drollery.  Ii 
every  thing,  however,  even  in  his  philosophy  and 
his  jokes,  humanity  as  paramoont;  and  so  oan 
exists  who  believes  more  devoutly  in  the  axisn 
of  Shakspeare,  that  •  there  is  a  soul  of  gnoAnm 
in  things  evil.*  He  is  the  least  obtmsive  nan  m 
existence,  and  lives  amid  the  dreanu  of  the  psit 
time.  Antiquity  is  his  idol ;  he  cannot  fling  ham- 
self  forward  into  the  future,  and  build  his  irn^p 
of  poetic  glory  in  an  approaching  ofrtimisa  sf 
things;  he  is  content  to  think  the  past  gasd 
enough  lor  his  quiet  unambitious  spirit,  and  i» 
desire  to  re-embody  the  dust  which,  lie  woiskipi- 1 
All  he  does  b  in  a  calm  atmosphere*  mosing  m  I 
bygone  things.  Obscure  or  dim  as  these  nay  be,  . 
they  lose  none  of  their  charms  ft>r  him.  He  dis- 
likes novelty  of  every  kind,  and  has  no  vdisr  | 
artifices  or  cant  about  him.  To  describe  an  oU  ' 
building,  portrait,  or  his  school^days  at  Chnri*! 

Hospital,  is  his  greatest  enjoyment In  readis^  , 

it  is  the  same.     Few  of  the  books  on  which  k 
delights  to  dwell  have  been  vrritten  since  the  k« 
year  of  the  last  century.  The  English  authors,  dowi 
to  the  year  1700,  are  his  revel, — not  that  he  is  j 
ignorant  of  the  productions  of  more  recent  writen,  • 
but  they  have  not  the  same  hold  on  his  mind,  be>  j 
cause  they  do  not  belong  to  his  peculiar  time,  to  ike  I 
day  with  which  his  spirit  claints  kindred.  Over  M  ' 
John  Bunyan  he  will  expatiate  by  the  hour,  area  < 
Burton's  «  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.*     All  arooad  1 
him  is  tempered  with  a  simplicity  peculiarly  fcii  [ 
own,  and  the  same  thing  is  observable  in  his 
ners,  for  he  is  remarkably  plain,  with 
of  singularity  in  his  carriage.     He  is  i 
senr  in  pictures  of  a  peculiar  class;  but  his 
ledge  of  art  is  confined,  like  his  fovoorite  study 


I  of  poetry,  to  one  particular  line.     He  is  in  ef«ry 
sense  of  the  word  a  «  Londoner,*  and  lives  amnf  [ 
its  old  localities,  connecting  them  with  asioda- 
tions  of  past  things,  which  he  would  not  jpart 
with  for  any  earthly  consideration.  An  oM  b«ikl>  , 
ing,  a  spot  in  a  comer  of  a  street,  oontecrstsd  ' 
by  tale  or  romance,  by  real  events,  departed  ft- 
nius,  or  lofty  character,  is  to  him  fairy  land.       , 
Such  a  temperament  may  well  be  snppoied  la  j 
shrink  from  every  thing  meretricious  aud  ga«hr*  I 
and  accordingly  Charles  Lamb  is  utterly  dejjitair  j 
of  presumption  and  intru$ion,';<of  every  thing  [ 
connected  with  show  or  fsshion;  he  is  too  proa^ 
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to  be  indebted  to  that  which  he  holds  in  scorn. 
His  ideas  seem  to  be  his  realities,  and  the  dusky 
shadow  of  a  bygone  form  is  more  agreeable  to  him 
to  contemplate  than  the  greatest  and,  worldly- 
esteemed,  most  glorious  thing.  In  abstruse  stu- 
dies he  has  never  made  progress;  not  because  he 
bas  not  the  power,  but  because  they  do  not  bar- 
Bonize  with  the  pursuits  to  which  his  peculiar 
fluud  can  aloue  assimilate.  On  his  favourite 
topics  he  is  enthusiastic,  and  he  seems  to  wish  to 
exact  n  like  enthusiasm  from  others.  He  must 
be  ccorted  to  friendship,  rather  than  expected  to 
make  the  first  advances,  but  his  friendship  is  the 
sounder  for  the  slowness  with  which  it  is  founded. 
His  retiring  nature,  and  little  fondness  for  display 
before  the  public,  or  in  truth,  bis  contempt  for 
fsme,  would,  but  for  the  publication  of  his  occa- 
sional pieces  in  different  periodical  publications, 
have  prevented  his  being  known  extensively  as 
an  esaayist.  He  would  hardly  ever  else  have 
troubled  himself  to  publish  a  volume  of  them 
together;  for  all  he  has  done  is  by  detached 
enoris. 

In   person  Charles  Lamb  is  diminutive,  and 
apparently  feeble,  yet  bis  head  is  of  the  finest  and 
:  intellectual  cast,  of  wliich  Titian  would  have 


painted  a  most  Titianic  picture,  for  it  seems  of 
the  order  which  that  great  artist  preferred  to 
represent.  Lamb  is  a  great  smoker,  and  not  only 
inhales  the  fames  of  tobacco  that  way,  but  takes 
immoderate  quantities  of  snuff.  In  reading,  it  is 
singular  that  he  hesitates  much,  though  his  speech 
is  fluent,  and  exhibits  no  signs  of  halting;  and 
with  a  friend  of  congenial  temper,  he  will  sit  in 
discourse  far  into  the  morning.  His  residence  h 
close  to  the  New  Biver  at  Islington,  where,  as 
Churchill  says — 

City  swains  io  Up  of  doUneu  dream. 

His  only  living  relative,  a  maiden  sister,  lives  with 
him,  and  she  too  possesses  strong  intellect,  and  a 
heart  the  counterpart  of  his  own  inhumanity.  They 
are  devotedly  atuched  to  each  other,  and  the 
next  best  thing  to  reading  a  book  from  the  pen 
of  Charles  Lamb,  is  the  listening  to  a  conversation 
between  him  and  his  sister.' 

>  This  Lady  i«  the  aothor  of  Kveral  pieces  fjjiren  in  the 
following  page*  amongit  her  brolher't  works,  with  which 
they  have  alwan  been  pabliahed.  She  bas  alto  wrilien 
•ome  works  for  youth,  such  as,  «Mrs  Leicester's  School,* 
lamo  1808;  and  « Poetry  for  Children,*  lamo  1809. 
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DEDICATION. 

TO  S.  T.  COLERIDGE,  ESQ. 

Ut  D1A&  COLBMIDOR, 

Tou  will  smile  to  see  the  slender  labors  of  your  friend  designated  by  the  title  of  tforks ;  but  such  was  the  wbh  of  llic 
leBtlemcn  who  have  kindly  ttodertaken  the  troubleof  collecting  them,  and  from  their  judgment  could  be  no  appeal. 

It  would  be  a  kind  of  disloyalty  to  offer  to  any  one  but  yourself  a  volame  containing  the  early  pieces,  which 
were  first  published  among  your  poems,  and  were  fairly  deriTatiTes  from  you  and  them.  My  friend  Lloyd  and 
myself  came  into  oar  first  battle  (  authorship  is  a  sort  of  warfare)  under  cover  of  the  greater  Ajax.  How  this  asso- 
ciadoD,  which  shall  always  be  a  dear  and  proud  recollection  to  me,  came  to  be  broken,~who  snapped  the  three- 
fold cord,— whether  yourself  (but  1  know  that  was  not  the  case)  grew  ashamed  of  your  former  companions, — or  | 
whether  (  which  is  by  much  die  more  probable)  some  ungracious  bookseller  was  author  of  the  separation, — 1 
cannot  cell ; — but  wanting  the  support  of  your  friendly  elm  (  I  speak  for  myself),  my  vine  has,  since  that  time, 
put  forth  few  or  no  fruits;  the  sap  (if  ever  it  had  any)  has  become,  in  a  manner,  dried  up  and  extinct. 

Am  I  right  in  aauming  this  as  the  cause  ?  or  is  it  that,  as  years  come  upon  us  (  except  with  some  more  healthy- 
happy  spirits),  life  itself  loses  much  of  its  Poetry  for  usi  we  transcribe  but  what  we  read  in  the  great  volume  of 
Nature ;  and,  as  the  characters  grow  dim,  we  turn  off,  and  look  anotlier  way.  You  yourself  write  no  Ghrista- 
beis,  nor  Ancient  Mariners,  no^. 

Some  of  the  Sonnets,  which  shall  be  carelessly  turned  over  by  the  general  reader,  may  happily  awaken  in  you 

remembranees,  which  I  should  be  sorry  should  be  ever  totally  extinct — the  memory 

Of  aaauMr  days  and  of  dalightfid  yean— 

even  so  far  back  as  to  those  old  suppers  at  our  old  *****  Inn,— when  life  was  fresh,  and  topics  exhaustless,— and 

yon  fint  kindled  in  me,  if  not  the  power,  yet  the  love  of  poetry,  and  beauty,  and  kindliness. — 

What  words  bava  I  iMaid 
Spoko  at  tba  MaroMild ! 

The  world  has  given  you  many  a  shrewd  nip  and  gird  since  that  time;  but  either  my  eyes  are  grown  dimmer,  or 
my  old  friend  is  the  same^  who  stood  before  me  tliree-and-lwenty  years  ago — his  hair  a  little  confeising  the  hand 
of  time,  but  still  shrouding  the  same  capacious  brain, — his  heart  not  altered,  scarcely  where  it  •  alteration  finds.* 

One  piece,  Coleridge,  I  have  ventured  to  publish  in  its  original  fpru,  though  I  have  heard  you  complain  of  a 
certain  over-imitation  of  the  antique  in  the  style.  If  1  could  see  any  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  objection,  without 
rewriting  it  entirely,  I  would  make  some  sacrifices.  But  when  I  wrote  John  Woodvil,  I  never  proposed  to  myself 
any  distinct  deviation  from  common  English.  I  had  been  newly  initiated  in  the  writings  of  our  elder  dramatists; 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Hassinger,  were  then  a  jSrit  Jove;  and  from  what  I  was  so  freshly  convenant  in, 
what  wonder  if  my  language  imperceptibly  took  a  tinge  T  The  very  lime,  which  I  had  chosen  for  my  story, 
that  which  inunediately  followed  the  Restoration,  seemed  to  require,  in  an  English  play,  that  the  English  should 
be  of  rather  an  older  cast,  dian  that  of  the  precise  year  in  which  it  happened  to  be  written.  I  wish  it  had 
not  some  faults  which  I  can  less  vindicate  than  the  language. — I  remain,  My  dear  Coleridge, 

Your^s,  with  unabated  esteem, 
C.  LAMB. 


A  TRAGEDY. 


i«< 


CHARACTERS. 


his  tons. 


Sfl  WALTXa  WOODVIL. 

Joiir, 
Simon, 

Tar*         I  F^^^'^^^f^^^^  of  John. 


Sandpoid,  Sir  WaUer's  old  steward. 
Maioarxt,  orphan  ward  of  Sir  fFalter. 
Font  GBirrLXMXif,  John's  riotous  companions. 

SSRVANTS. 

ScMM— far  the  most  part  at  Sir  Wallers  mansion  in 
DavoHSRiaa ;  at  ofAcr  times  inAe  forest  of  ^aEKy^ooo. 
Tims — soon  after  the  RxSToiuTiorr. 
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JOHN  WOODVIL. 

ACT  L 

SCENE  I. 
A  Servants'  Apaftmtnt  m  ^oodvU  Ball. 

Servants  drinking'-Time.,  the  morning. 

A  Song^  by  Daniel. 

•  When  the  King  enjoys  his  ovfn  again.* 

rirn. 
A  delicate  song.    Where  did'st  learn  it,  fellow? 

DANIKL. 

Eren  there,  where  thou  leameit  thy  oaths  and  thy 
politics — at  oar  mastei^s  table. — Where  else  should  a 
serving-man  pick  up  hu  poor  accomplishments? 

MAJlTIlf. 

Well  spoken,  Daniel.  O  rare  Daniel ! — his  oaths  and 
his  politics!  excellent? 

PSARCIS. 

And  where  did'st  pick  up  thy  knavery,  Daniel? 

rETEa. 
That  came  to  him  by  inheritance.    His  family  have 
supplied  the  shire  of  Devon,  lime  out  of  mind,  with 
good  thieves  and  bad  serving-men.    All  of  his  race  have 
come  into  die  world  without  their  conscience. 

MAariN. 
Good  thieves,  and  bad  serving-men!      Better  and 
better.     I  marvel  what  Daniel  hath  got  to  say  in  reply. 

DANIEL. 

I  marvel  more  when  thou  wilt  say  any  thing  to  tlie 
purpose,  thou  shallow  serving-man,  whose  swiftest  con- 
ceit carries  thee  no  higher  than  to  apprehend  with  diffi- 
culty the  stale  jests  of  us  thy  compeers.  When  was  *t 
ever  known  to  club  thy  own  particular  jest  among  us? 

MAITIN. 

Most  unkind  Daniel,  to  speak  such  biting  things  of 
me! 

nANcts. 

See  if  he  hath  not  brought  tears  into  the  poor  Cel- 
loVe  eyes  with  the  saltneas  of  his  rebuke. 

DANIEL. 

No  offence,  hrotber  Martin — I  meant  none.  T  is 
true,  Heaven  gives  gifts,  and  vrithholds  them.  It  has 
been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  a  nimble  invention  to 
the  manufiftcture  of  a  jest ;  and  upon  thee,  Martin,  an 
indifferent  bad  capacity  to  understand  my  meaning. 

BCAartN. 

b  that  all?  I  am  content.    Here  's  my  hand. 

FKAMCIS. 

Well,  I  like  a  little  innocent  mirth  myKlf,  bat  never 
could  endure  bawdry. 

DANIEL. 

Quol  Iwmines  tot  sententiee. 

MAKTIN. 

And  what  is  that? 

DANIEL. 

T  is  Greek,  and  argues  difference  of  opinion. 

MARTIN. 

I  hope  there  is  none  between  us. 

DANIEL. 

Here  *s  to  thee,  brother  Martin.  [  Drinks. 


■AKTia. 


And  to  thee,  Daniel. 
And  to  thee,  Peter. 


FKANCU. 


[DrimkL 
[DrinkL  [ 


Thank  yon,  Francis.    And  here 's  to  thee.     [  Drub  , 

MAKTIH.  t 

I  shall  be  fioddlod  anon.  ^ 

OANISU 

And  drunkenness  1  hold  to  be  a  very  despicahk  fioe. 

ALL.  , 

O!  a  shocking  vice.  [  Tkey  drink  row/  j 

PETSa.  I 

In  as  much  as  it  taketh  away  the  imdersmndinp. 

DANIEL. 

And  makes  the  eye*  red. 


And  the  tongne  to  stammer. 

And  to  blab  out  secreia. 

[DuriMf  this  eonvermOan  Aaf  emmiimme  ^rcaiiej  | 

man.  j 

Some  men  6a  noC  know  an  eaemy  from  a  fani 
when  they  are  dnuk. 

AAiiiau 
Certainly  sobriety  is  the  benlth  of  che  sonL 

MAITUI. 

Now  I  know  I  am  going  to  be  dniak. 

DAHlUo 

How  canst  tell,  dry-bones?  | 

MAETIH. 

Becanse  I  begin  to  be  owlancholy.     Hint  '•  ahmjs  i 
sign.  I 

raANcn. 
Take  care  of  Martin,  he  '11  topple  off  his  seat  dse. 

[MAaTiN  dr^st  adetf^     . 
rnaa.  I 

Times  are  greatly  altered,  since  yonng  matter  W^ 
upon  himself  the  government  of  this  housdioid.  I 

ALL.  ' 

Greatly  altered. 

PKANCa. 

I  think  every  thing  be  altered  for  the  better  since  E*  j 
Miyesty's  blessed  restoration.  j 

PETBI. 

In  Sir  Walter's  days  there  was  no  encoan|eB«Bi  i 
given  to  good  house-keeping.  j 

ALL.  I 

None. 

DANIEL.  I 

For  instance,  no  possibility  of  getting  dnmk  brfR  ! 
two  in  the  afternoon. 

PBTBl.  I 

Every  man  lus  allowance  of  ale  at  breakftft— i* 
quart! 


A  quart!!  [/n 

DANIEL. 

Nothing  left  to  our  own  sweec  diKietions. 

PITBE. 

Whereby  it  may  appear,  we  were  treated  aon  & 
beasts  than  what  we  were— discreet  and  reasnosble  Mtv- 
ing-men. 

ALL. 

Like  beasts. 


JOHN  WOODVIL. 


KABTm  (o|p«fiiii5  his  •yu). 
Like  iMasis. 

DARItt. 

To  sleep,  waf^lail ! 

1  marvel  all  this  while  where  the  old  gentlemni  has 
fbaod  xBeam  to  Mcreie  bimtelf.  It  teems  no  man  has 
heard  of  hhn  since  the  day  of  the  King's  return.  Can 
any  tell  why  our  young  master,  being  fatonred  by  the 
court,  should  not  hare  iniereit  to  proeure  his  fathei's 
paidonT 

DAHIII.. 

Marry,  I  think 't  is  the  obstinacy  of  the  old  Knight, 
that  wiU  not  be  beholden  to  the  court  for  liis  safety. 

MAITtN. 

How  that  is  wilful. 

rt&HCis. 
But  can  any  tdl  me  the  place  of  his  coocealment  ? 

rsTia. 
That  cannot  I;  but  I  have  my  conjectures. 

DimiL. 
Two  hundred  pounds,  as  I  hear,  to  the  man  that  shall 
apprehend  him. 

nAnos. 
Well,  I  hate  my  suspicions. 

piTia. 
And  so  huTe  I. 

MAIT1H. 

And  I  can  keep  a  secret 

riANcis  {to  Peter). 
Warwickshire,  you  mean.  [/iside. 

PITH. 

Pcriiaps  noc 

riANCIS. 

Nearer  periiapt. 

mil. 
I  say  nothing. 

DAmiL. 

I  hope"  there  is  none  in  this  company  would  be  mean 
enough  to  betray  him. 


0  Lord  !  surely  not.  [They  drink  to  Sil 

Waltii's  saftty: 

PIAHCIt. 

1  have  often  wondered  how  our  master  came  to  be  ex- 
cepted by  name  in  the  late  Act  of  Oblinon. 

DAMIIL. 

Shall  I  tdl  the  reason  1 


kfe,  do. 

DANIBL. 

T  is  thought  he  is  no  great  friend  to  the  present  happy 
establishment. 

ALL. 

O!  monstrous! 

PITSI. 

Fellow  serrants,  a  thought  strikes  me.— Do  we,  or  do 
we  not,  come  under  the  penalties  of  the  treason-act,  by 
reason  of  our  being  priry  to  this  man's  concealment. 

ALL. 

Truly  a  sad  consideration. 

To  ^tem  enters  San dfoid  suddenly. 

SARDFOID. 

You  well-fed  and  unpro&table  grooms, 
llainiaitted  for  state,  not  use; 


You  laiy  feasiers  at  another^s  cost. 

That  eat  like  maggots  into  an  estate, 

And  do  as  little  work. 

Being  indeed^  but  foul  eierescences, 

And  no  just  ports  in  a  well-order'd  family ; 

You  base  and  rascal  imitators. 

Who  act  up  to  die  height  your  master's  Tices, 

But  cannot  read  his  virtues  in  your  bond  : 

Which  of  you,  as  I  entei'd,  spake  of  betraying? 

Was  it  yott|  or  you,  or,  thin-fsce,  was  it  you  t 

MAITin. 

Whom  does  ha  call  thin-lace  T 

SAllDrOID. 

No  praung,  loon,  but  tell  me  who  be  was, 

That  I  may  brain  the  villain  with  my  staff. 

That  seeks  Sir  Waltei's  life  ? 

You  miserable  men, 

With  minds  more  slavish  than  your  slave's  estate* 

Have  you  that  noble  bounty  so  forgot, 

Which  took  you  from  the  looms,  and  from  the  ploughs, 

Which  better  had  ye  followed,  led>ye,  clothed  ye, 

And  flBlertain'4  ye  in  a  worthy  service, 

Where  your  best  wages  was  the  world's  repute, 

That  thus  ye  seek  bis  life,  by  whom  ye  live  I 

Have  you  forgot  too, 

How  often  in  old  times 

Your  drunken  mirths  have  stnnn'd  day's  sober  ears, 

Gsrousing  full  cups  to  Sir  Walter^s  health!-^ 

Whom  now  ye  would  betray,  but  that  he  lies 

Out  of  die  reach  of  your  poor  trsacheries. 

Thu  learn  from  me. 

Our  master^s  secret  sleeps  with  trustier  tongneS) 

Than  will  unlock  themselves  to  carls  like  you. 

Go,  get  you  gone,  you  knaves.    Who  stirst  this  staff 

Shall  teach  you  better  manners  else. 

ALL. 

Well,  we  are  going. 

SAMDfOaD. 

And  quickly  too  :  ye  had  better,  for  1  see 
Young  mistress  Haiffarec  coming  this  way. 

\Exennt  aU  kut  SAimvoiD. 

Enter  Uaigaiit,  as  in  a  fright,  pursued  hy  a  Gentle- 
man, wfco,  seetn^  Sanoford,  rvfirei  muttering  a 
curse. 

SAMoroiD,  Haigaiit. 

SANOrOID. 

Good  morrow  to  my  fair  mistress.    T  was  a  chance 

I  saw  you,  lady,  so  intent  was  I  ^ 

On  chiding  hence  these  graeeleSB  serving^men. 

Who  cannot  break  their  fast  at  morning  meak 

Without  debauch  and  mis-timed  riotings. 

This  house  hath  been  a  scene  of  notluag  else 

But  atheist  riot  and  profane  excess, 

Since  my  old  master  quitted  all  his  rights  here. 

MAiGAirr. 
Each  day  I  endure  fresh  insult  from  the  scorn 
Of  WoodviPs  friends,  the  uncivil  jests, 
And  free  discourses,  of  the  dissolute  men 
That  haunt  this  mansion,  making  me  their  mirth. 

SAiwroiD. 
Does  my  young  master  know  of  these  affronts  ? 

MAIOAIIT. 

I  cannot  tell.  Perhaps  he  has  not  been  told  ; 
Perhaps  he  might  have  seen  them  if  he  would. 
I  have  known  liim  more  quick-sighted.    Let  that  pass. 
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All  things  leem  changed,  1  thisk.     I  had  a  friend 

(1  can't  but  weep  to  think  him  altered  too), 

Tlieae  thin^  are  beat  forgotten ;  but  I  knew 

A  man,  a  young  man,  young,  and  fuU  of  honor. 

That  would  ha^e  pick'd  a  quarrel  for  a  straw, 

And  fought  it  out  to  the  extremity, 

E'en  with  the  dearest  friend  he  had  alive. 

On  but  a  bare  surmise,  a  possibility. 

That  Margaret  bad  snffer'd  an  affront. 

Some  are  Coo  tame,  that  were  too  splenetic  onee. 

SARDFOSD. 

T  were  best  be  should  be  told  of  these  affronts. 

MASCAaiT. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  his  father's  friend, 
Sir  Walter's  orphan-ward. 
I  am  not  his  serrant-maid,  that  I  should  wait 
The  opportunity  of  a  gracious  hearing, 
Inquire  the  times  and  seasons  when  to  put 
Hy  peevish  prayer  up  at  young  Woodvil's  feet. 
And  sue  to  him  for  slow  redress,  who  was 
Himself  a  sailor  late  to  Margaret. 
I  am  somewhat  proud :  and  Woodvil  taught  me  pride. 
I  was  his  Isvorite  once,  his  playfellow  in  infisncy, 
And  joyful  mistress  of  his  youth. 
None  once  so  pleasant  in  his  eyes  as  Margaret : 
Hu  conscience,  his  religion,  Margaret  was, 
His  dear  heart's  confiessor,  a  heart  within  that  hoart. 
And  all  dear  things  summ'd  up  in  ber  alone. 
As  Margaret  smilod  or  frovm'd  John  lived  or  died : 
His  dress,  speech,  gesture,  studies,  friendships,  all 
Being  fashion'd  to  her  liking. 
His  flatteries  taught  me  first  thb  self^steem, 
'  His  flatteries  and  caresses,  while  be  loved. 
The  world  esteem'd  her  happy,  who  had  won 
His  heart,  who  won  all  hearts; 
And  ladies  envied  me  the  love  of  Woodvil. 

SANDFOSD. 

He  doth  affect  the  courtier's  life  too  much, 
Whose  art  is  to  forget. 

And  that  has  wrought  this  seeming  ekange  in  Ikim, 
That  was  by  nature  noble. 

•"T  is  these  court-plagues,  that  swarm  about  our  house, 
Have  done  the  mischief,  making  his  fancy  giddy 
With  images  of  state,  preferment,  place. 
Tainting  bis  generous  spirits  with  ambition. 

MASOAIIT. 

I  know  not  how  it  is; 

A  cold  protector  is  John  grown  to  me. 

The  mistress,  and  presumptive  wife,  of  Woodvil 

Can  nerer  stoop  so  low  to  supplicate 

A  man,  ber  equal,  to  redreaa  those  wrongs, 

Which  he  was  bound  first  to  prevent; 

But  which  his  own  neglects  have  sanctioned  rather. 

Both  sanction'd  and  provoked:  a  mark'd  neglect, 

And  strangeness  fast'ning  bitter  on  his  love, 

His  love  which  long  has  been  upon  the  wane. 

For  me,  I  am  determined  what  to  do : 

To  leave  this  house  this  night,  and  lukewarm  John, 

And  trust  for  food  to  the  earth  and  Providence. 

SAHOrOtD. 

O  lady,  have  a  cars 

Of  these  indefinite  and  spleen-bred  resolves. 

You  know  not  half  the  dangers  that  attend 

Upon  a  life  of  wand'ring,  which  your  thoughts  now, 

Feeling  the  swellings  of  a  lofty  anger, 

To  your  abused  fancy>  as 't  is  likely, 


Portray  without  its  terrors,  painting  lut 
And  representments  of  fallacious  liberty — 
You  know  not  what  it  is  to  leaTe  the  roof  thai  slMltm 
you. 

MAKttAacr. 
I  iMve  thought  on  every  possible  event. 
The  dangers  and  discouragements  yoa  ^eak  of. 
Even  till  my  woman's  heart  hath  ceaaod  to  fear  ^mm, 
And  cowardice  grows  enamour'd  of  rare  accidcoh. 
Nor  am  I  so  unfumiah'd,  as  you  think. 
Of  practicable  schemes. 

sAKoroan. 
Now  God  forbid ;  think  twice  of  this,  dear  lady. 

MAICAIBT. 

I  pray  yon  spare  me,  Mr  Sandfbrd, 

And  once  for  all  bdieve,  nothing  can  shake  my  pnpsK. 

SAHDPORD. 

But  what  course  have  you  thought  on? 

KAaoAarr. 
To  seek  Sir  Walter  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood. 
I  have  letters  from  young  Simon, 
Acquainting  me  with  all  the  circumalamoea 
Of  their  concealment,  place,  and  manner  of  Kfe, 
And  the  merry  hours  they  spend  in  the  green  hanik 
Of  Sherwood,  nigh  which  place  they  have  ta'ea  a  bnes 
In  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  pass  for  feeeigaen, 
Wearing  the  dress  of  Frenchmen. — 
All  vdiich  I  have  perused  with  so  attoxt 
And  child-like  longings,  that  to  my  doling  ears 
Two  sounds  now  seem  like  one. 
One  meaning  in  two  words,  Sherwood  and  liberty. 
And,  gentle  Mr  Sandford,  j 

T  is  you  that  must  provide  now 
The  means  of  my  departure,  which  for  safety 
Must  be  in  boy's  apparel. 

SAKDVOaO. 

Since  you  will  have  it  so 

(My  careful  i^  trembles  at  all  may  happen ),  ' 

I  will  etigage  to  furnish  you : 
1  have  the  keys  of  the  wardrobe,  and  can  fit  ytm 
With  garments  to  your  sise.  I 

I  know  a  suit  | 

Of  lively  Lincoln  Green,  that  shall  much  grace  3«u       I 
In  the  wear,  being  glossy  fresh,  and  worn  but  leUen. 
Young  Stephen  Woodvil  wore  them,  while  he  li««d. 
I  have  the  keys  of  all  this  house  and  passages,  j 

And  ere  day-break  will  rise  and  let  you  forth.  { 

What  things  soe'er  you  have  need  of  I  can  fureaik  foa;  i 
And  will  provide  a  horse  and  trusty  guide,  I 

To  bear  you  on  your  way  to  Nottingham. 

HASOASKT. 

That  once  this  day  and  night  were  fairly  past  I 

For  then  I  '11  bid  this  house  and  love  farewell; 

Farewell,  sweet  Devon ;  farewell,  lukewarm  John; 

For  with  the  morning's  light  will  Margaret  be  gene. 

Thanks,  courteous  Mr  Sandford. — 

[£acMmldSf«rrrM7t 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  L 

Jn  Apartment  in,  Woodvil  BaU. 

John  Woodvil — alone. 

{Reading  Parts  of  a  leffer.) 
■  Whbii  Love  grows  cold,  and  indifference  has 


JOHN  WOODVIL. 


cd  npoa  old  esteem,  it  is  no  manrd  if  the  world  begin 
to  acconnt  that  dependence,  which  hitherto  has  been 
esteemed  honorable  shelter.  The  course  I  ha^e  taken 
(in  leaving  this  house,  not  easily  wrought  thereunto), 
seemed  to  me  best  for  the  once>for^all  releasing  of 
^uiaelf  (who  in  times  past  haTO  deserved  well  of  me) 
from  the  now  daily,  and  not-to-bo-endured,  tribute  of 
forced  lore,  and  ill-dissembled  reluctance  of  affection. 

•  Nabgabbt.* 

Gone!  gone!  my  girl T  so  hasty,  Margaret ! 

And  nerer  a  kiss  at  parting?  shallow  loves, 

And  likings  of  a  ten  days'  growth,  use  courtesies, 

And  show  red  eyes  at  parting.    Who  bids  -farewell* 

In  the  same  lone  he  cries  «  God  speed  you,  Sir?* 

Or  tells  of  joyful  victories  at  sea. 

When  he  hath  ventures  7  does  not  rather  muffle 

Bis  oi^ns  to  emit  a  leaden  sound, 

To  suit  the  melancholy  dull  ■  farewell," 

Which  they  in  Heaven  not  use? — 

So  peevish,  Margaret? 

But 't  is  the  conunon  error  of  your  sex. 

When  our  idolatry  slackens,  or  grows  le«, 

(As  who  of  vroman  born  can  keep  his  faculty 

Of  Admiration,  bdng  a  decaying  faculty. 

For  ever  strain'd  to  the  pitch?  or  can  at  pleasure 

Make  it  renewable,  as  some  appetites  sre. 

As,  namely.  Hunger,  Thirst?—)  this  being  the  case, 

They  tax  us  with  neglect,  and  love  grown  cold, 

Coin  plainings  of  the  perfidy  of  men, 

Which  into  maxims  pass,  and  apophthegms 

To  be  retailed  in  ballads.— 

I  know  them  all. 

Tbey  are  jealous,  when  oar  larger  hearts  receive 

More  guests  than  one  (Love  in  a  woman's  heart 

Being  all  in  one).  For  me,  I  am  sure  I  have  room  here 

For  more  disturbers  of  my  sleep  than  one. 

Love  shall  have  part,  but  Love  sliall  not  have  aJI. 

Ambition,  Pleasure,  Vanity,  all  by  turns. 

Shall  lie  in  my  bed,  and  keep  me  fresh  and  waking; 

Yet  Love  not  be  excluded. — Foolish  wench, 

]  could  have  loved  her  twenty  years  to  come. 

And  still  have  kept  my  liking.   But  since  't  is  so. 

Why,  fare  thee  well,  old  play-fellow  I  I'll  try 

To  sqnecze  a  tear  for  old  acquaintance  sake. 

1  shall  not  gmdge  so  much. 

To  A£m  enters  Lovbl. 

LOVBL. 

Bless  us,  Woodvil!  what  is  the  matter?   I  protest, 
man,  1  thought  you  had  been  weeping. 

WOODVII,. 

Nothing  is  the  matter,  only  the  wench  has  forced 
some  water  into  my  eyes,  which  vrill  quickly  disband. 

LOVXL. 

I  cannot  conceive  you. 

WOOOVIL. 

Margaret  is  flown. 

LOVBL. 

Upon  what  pretence? 

WOODVIL. 

Neglect  on  my  part :  which  it  leemi  she  has  had  the 
wit  to  discover,  maugre  all  my  pains  to  conceal  it. 

LOVBL. 

Then,  you  confess  llie  charge  ? 


WOODVIL. 

To  say  the  truth,  my  love  for  her  has  of  lale  stopt 
short  on  this  side  idolatry. 

LOVBL. 

As  all  good  Christians'  should,  I  think. 

WOODVIL. 

I  am  sure,  I  could  have  loved  her  still  within  the 
limits  of  warrantable  love. 

LOVBL. 

A  kind  of  brotherly  affection,  I  take  it. 

WOODVIL. 

We  shonld  have  made  excellent  man  and  wife  io 
time. 

LOVBL. 

A  good  old  couple,  when  the  snows  fell,  to  crowd 
about  a  lea-coal  fire,  and  talk  over  old  matters. 

WOODVIL. 

While  each  should  feel,  what  neither  cared  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  stories  oft  repeated  may,  at  last,  come 
to  lose  some  of  their  grace  by  the  repetition. 

LOVBL. 

Which  both  of  you  may  yet  live  long  enough  to 
discover.  For,  take  my  word  for  it,  Margaret  is  a  bird 
that  will  come  back  to  you  without  a  lure. 

WOODVIL. 

Never,  never,  Lovel.  Spite  of  my  levity,  with  tears  I 
confess  it,  she  was  a  lady  of  most  confirmed  honor,  of  an 
unmatchable  spirit,  and  determinate  in  all  virtuous  re- 
solutions; not  hasty  to  anticipate  an  affront,  nor  slow  to 
feel,  where  just  provocation  was  given. 

LOVBL. 

What  made  you  neglect  her,  then? 

WOODVIL. 

Mere  levity  and  youthfulness  of  blood,  a  malady 
incident  to  young  men  :  physicians  call  it  caprice. 
Nothing  else.  He,  that  slighted  her,  knew  her  value : 
and  't  is  odds,  but,  for  thy  sake,  Margaret,  John  will 
yet  go  to  his  grave  a  bachelor. 

[A  noiie  heardf  as  of  one  drutJt  and  singing. 

LOVBL. 

Here  comes  one,  that  will  quickly  dissipate  these 

humours. 

{Enter  one  drunk.) 

DBUNBBlf  MAN. 

Good-morrow  to  you,  gentlemen.  Mr  Lovel,  I  am 
your  humble  servant.  Honest  Jack  Woodvil,  1  wilt  get 
drunk  with  you  to-morrow. 

WOODTIL. 

And  why  to-morrow,  honest  Mr  Freeman  ? 

naUNXBlf  MAN. 

I  scent  a  traitor  in  that  question.  A  beastly  question. 
Is  it  not  hu  Majesty's  birth-day?  the  day  of  all  days  in 
the  year,  on  which  King  Charles  the  second  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  be  bom.  {Sings)  -Great  pity 'tis  such 
days  as  those  should  come  but  once  a  year.* 

LOVBL. 

Drunk  in  a  morning !  foh !  how  he  stinks! 

DRUNRBN  MAN. 

And  why  not  drunk  in  a  morning?  can'st  tell,  bully? 

WOODVIL. 

Because,  being  the  sweet  and  tender  infancy  of  the 
day,  methinks,  it  should  ill  endure  such  early  blightings. 

DSUNBBN  MA.N. 

I  grant  yon,  't  is  in  some  sort  the  youth  and  tender 
nonage  of  ilie  day.  Youili  u  basliful,  and  I  give  it  a 
cup  to  encourage  it.     {Sings)  •  Ale  that  will  make 
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Grimalkin  prate.»— At  noon  I  drink  for  thirst,  at  night 
for  fellowship,  bat,  above  all,  I  love  to  osher  in  the 
bashful  rooming  under  the  auspices  of  a  freshening 
sloiip  of  liquor.  (Sings)  m  Ale  in  a  Saxon  rumkin  then 
makes  valour  burgeon  in  tall  men. •—But,  I  crave  par- 
don. I  fear  I  keep  that  gentleman  from  serious 
tlioughts.  There  be  those  chat  wait  for  me  in  the  celltr. 

WOODVICm 

Who  are  they  7 

DftUnKBH  MAN. 

Gentlemen,  my  good  friends.  Cleveland,  Delaval,  and 
Truby.  I  know  by  this  time  they  are  all  clamorous  for 
™«-  [Sxit^  ginfing,, 

WOOD  VI L. 

This  keeping  of  open  house  acquaints  a  man  with 
strange  companions. 

(EfUer,  atanotiier  door.  Three  ealUngJor  Hakst 

Fasbmam.) 

Harry  Freeman,  Harry  Freeman. 
He  is  not  here.     Let  us  go  look  for  him. 
Where  is  Freeman? 
Where  is  Harry? 

[Exeunt  Ae  Three,  eaUing  for  Fbiimaii. 

WOODVIL. 

Did  yon  ever  see  such  gentry  ?  {laughing.)  These  are 
they  that  fatten  on  ale  and  tobacco  in  a  morning,  drink 
burnt  brandy  at  noon  to  promote  digestion,  and  piously 
conclude  with  quart  bumpers  after  supper,  to  prove 
their  loyalty. 

LOVBL. 

Come,  shall  we  adjourn  to  the  Tennis  Court? 

WOODVIL. 

No,  yon  shall  go  with  me  into  the  gallery,  where  I 
will  show  you  the  Fandike  I  have  purchased.  «  Tbe 
late  King  teking  leave  of  his  children.* 

LOVBL. 

I  will  but  adjust  my  dress,  and  attend  you. 

[Exit  LovBL. 
joiR  WOODVIL  (alone). 
How  univeml  England  getteth  drank 
For  joy  that  Cbarics,  her  monarch,  is  restored: 
And  she,  that  sometime  wore  a  saintly  mask, 
The  stale-grown  vizor  from  her  face  doth  pluck, 
And  weareth  now  a  suit  of  morris  bells. 
With  which  she  jingling  goes  tfirongh  all  her  towns  and 

villages. 
The  baffled  factions  in  their  houses  sculk : 
The  common-wealthsiftan,  and  state  machinist. 
The  cropt  fanatic,  and  fifth-monarchy^man, 
Who  heareth  of  these  visionaries  now? 
They  and  their  dreams  have  ended.     Fools  do  sing, 
Where  good  men  yield  God  thanks;  but  p<4itic  spirits, 
Who  live  by  observation,  note  these  changes 
Of  the  popular  mind,  and  thereby  serve  their  ends. 
Then  why  not  17    What 's  Charles  to  me,  or  Oliver, 
But  as  my  own  advancement  bangs  on  one  of  ibemT 

I  to  myself  am  chief. 1  know. 

Some  shallow  mouths  cry  out,  that  I  am  smit 
With  the  gauds  and  show  of  state,  the  point  of  place, 
And  trick  of  precedence,  the  ducks,  and  nods, 
Which  weak  minds  pay  to  rank.    T  is  not  to  sit 
In  place  of  worship  at  the  royal  masques, 
Their  pastimes,  plays,  and  Whitehall  banqnetings, 
I  For  none  of  these. 
Nor  yet  to  be  seen  whispering  with  some  great  one, 


Do  I  affect  ilic  favours  of  the  court. 

I  would  be  great,  for  greatneas  hath  gnat 

And  that 's  the  fruit  I  readi  aL — 

Great  spSrits  ask  grea  t  play-room.    Who  could  sii, 

With  these  prophetic  swellings  in  my  breasi. 

That  prick  and  goad  me  on,  and  never  cease. 

To  the  fortunes  something  tells  me  I  vrss  bora  lo! 

Who,  witli  such  monitors  within  to  stir  him. 

Would  sit  him  down,  with  lazy  arms  across, 

A  unit,  a  thing  without  a  name  in  the  state, 

A  something  to  be  govem'd,  not  to  govern, 

A  fishing,  hawking,  hunting,  country  gendc 


[Eji^ 


SCENE  II. 


8ia  Waltbb  WooDvtL.    Simos  Woodvil 
(Disguised  as  Frendumeu.) 

Sia  WALTBa. 

How  fares  my  boy,  Simon,  my  yowsgest  boru  ? 

My  hope,  my  pride,  yonng  Woodvil,  wpmik  to  me 

Some  grief  Untold  weight  heavy  at  ifay  heut  : 

I  know  it  by  thy  allei^d  cheer  of  late. 

Thinkest,  thy  brother  plays  thy  fisiher  hUml 

It  is  a  mad  and  thrifHeas  prodifal. 

Grown  proud  upon  the  favonn  of  the  eoovt; 

Court  manners,  and  court  fMiioos,  he  afifieett. 

And  in  the  heat  and  nncheek'd  blood  of  yoolh, 

Haibours  a  company  of  rioloas  men. 

All  hot,  and  young,  court-aeekeia,  like  himsstf. 

Most  skilful  to  devour  a  patrimony; 

And  these  have  eat  into  my  old  estates^ 

And  these  have  drain'd  thy  frilher^s  eellars  dry; 

But  these  so  common  ftults  oi  yondi  noc 

CThings  which  theniaelves  outgrow,  lefk  tt> 

I  know  no  quality  that  stains  his  honor. 

My  life  upon  his  faith  and  noble  mind. 

Son  John  could  never  play,  thy  fadicrfake. 

SIMOII. 

I  never  thought  but  nobly  of  my  brother. 

Touching  his  honor  and  fiddity. 

Still  I  could  vrish  him  charier  of  his  person. 

And  of  his  time  more  frugal,  than  to  tftmd 

In  riotous  living,  graceless  society. 

And  mirth  unpalatable,  hours  better  employd 

(With  those  persuasive  graces  nature  lent  him) 

In  fervent  pleadings  for  a  ftitber's  life. 

til  WALTBB. 

I  would  not  owe  my  life  to  a  jealoos  coorl. 
Whose  shallow  policy  I  know  it  is. 
On  some  reluctant  acts  of  prudent  mercy 
(Not  voluntary,  but  extorted  by  the  times, 
In  the  firtt  tremblings  of  new-fixed  power. 
And  recollection  smarting  from  old  wounds), 
On  these  to  build  a  spurious  popularity. 
Unknovring  what  free  grace  or  mercy  mean. 
They  fear  to  punish,  therefore  do  they  pardon. 
For  this  cause  have  I  oft  forbid  my  son, 
By  letters,  overtures,  open  solicitings, 
Or  closet-tamperings,  by  gold  or  fee. 
To  beg  or  bargain  vrith  tlie  court  for  my  life. 

SIMON. 

And  John  has  taVn  you,  father,  at  your  word. 
True  to  the  letter  of  hb  paternal  charge ! 


JOHN  WOODVIL. 


SIR   WALTBE. 

Well,  my  good  cause,  and  my  good  coiMcienee,  boy, 
Shall  be  for  tons  to  me,  if  John  proTe  falee. 
,  Men  die  but  once,  and  the  opportunity 
I  Of  a  noble  death  is  not  an  every-day  fortune : 
I  It  is  a  gift  iRfhich  noble  spirits  pray  for. 

I  SIMON. 

1  would  not  wrong  my  brother  by  surmise ; 

I  know  him  generous,  full  of  gentle  qualities, 

Incapable  of  base  compliances. 

No  prodigal  in  hia  nature,  but  alFecting 

This  show  of  brarery  for  ambitious  ends. 

Be  drinks,  for 't  is  the  hnmoor  of  die  eoart. 

And  drink  may  one  day  wrest  the  secret  from  him. 

And  pluck  yon  from  your  hiding-place  in  the  sequel. 

SIK  WALTia. 

Fair  death  shall  be  my  doom,  and  foul  life  his. 
Till  when  we  'U  live  as  free  in  this  green  forest 
As  yonder  deer,  who  roam  unfearing  treason  ; 
Who  seem  the  Aborigines  of  this  place, 
Or  Sherwood  thein  by  tenure. 

SIMON. 

*T  is  said,  that  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
Men  caird  him  Robin  Hood,  an  outlaw  bold. 
With  a  merry  crew  of  hunters  here  did  haunt, 
Not  sparing  the  king's  renison.    May  one  betiere 
The  antique  tale? 

tin  WALTia. 
There  b  much  likelihood. 
Such  bandits  did  in  England  erst  abound, 
When  polity  was  young.    I  have  read  of  the  pranks 
Of  that  mad  archer,  and  of  the  tax  be  levied 
On  travdlen,  wbaterer  their  degree. 
Baron,  or  knight,  whoever  pass'd  these  woods, 
Layman,  or  priest,  not  sparing  the  bishop's  mitre 
For  spiritual  regards!  nay,  once,  'I  is  said. 
He  robb'd  the  king  himself. 

SIMOW. 

A  periloos  man.  [Saiili'n^. 

sia  WALTia. 
How  quietly  wn  Kve  here. 
Unread  in  the  world's  business, 
And  take  no  note  of  all  its  slippery  changes! 
'T  were  best  we  make  a  world  among  ourselves, 
A  little  world, 

Without  the  ills  and  falsehoods  of  the  greater; 
We  two  being  all  the  inhabitants  of  oars, 
And  kings  and  sul>iects  both  in  one. 

SIMOIf. 

Only  the  dangerous  errors,  fond  conceits. 

Which  make  the  business  of  that  greater  world, 

Moat  have  no  place  in  ours: 

As,  namely,  riches,  honors,  birth,  place,  courtesy. 

Good  fame  and  bad,  rumours  and  popular  noises. 

Books,  creeds,  opinions,  prejudices  national, 

Uunaoufs  particular. 

Soul-killing  lies,  and  truths  that  work  small  good. 

Feuds,  factions,  enmities,  relationships, 

Loves,  hatreds,  sympathies,  antipathies, 

And  all  the  intricate  stuff  quarrels  are  made  of. 

(MASOaaiT  enters  in  boy's  apparel.) 

S»  WALTia. 

What  pretty  boy  have  we  here? 

MAaoAaiT. 
Aovt/oitr,  mestUurs.     Ye  have  baiid^   ^  EogUsb  faces. 


I  should  have  ta'en  you  else  for  oilier  two, 
1  came  to  seek  in  the  forest. 

sia  WALTia. 
Who  are  they? 

MAaoAarr. 
A  gallant  brace  of  Frenchmen,  curled  monsieurs. 
That,  men  say,  haunt  these  woods,  affecting  privacy, 
More  than  the  manner  of  their  countrymen. 

SIMOIf. 

We  have  here  a  wonder  : 
The  foce  is  Margaret's  face. 

sia  WALTia. 
The  face  is  Margaret's,  but  the  dreas  the  same 
My  Stephen  sometime  wore. 

{To  HAKGAaiT.) 

Suppose  us  them;  whom  do  men  say  we  are? 
Or  know  you  what  you  seek  ? 

MAIOAIIT. 

A  worthy  pair  of  exiles. 

Two  whom  the  politics  of  state  revenge, 

In  final  issue  of  long  civil  broils. 

Have  houseless  driven  from  your  native  France, 

To  wander  idle  in  these  English  woods. 

Where  now  ye  live ;  most  part 

Thinking  on  home,  and  all  the  joys  of  France, 

Where  grows  the  purple  vine. 

sia  WALTll. 

These  woods,  young  stranger. 
And  grassy  pastures,  which  the  slim  deer  loves. 
Are  tliey  less  beauteous  than  the  land  of  France, 
Where  grows  the  purple  vine. 

MAlGAaiT. 

I  cannot  tell. 

To  an  indifferent  eye  both  show  alike. 

T  is  not  the  scene. 

But  all  femiliar  objects  in  the  scene, 

Which  now  ye  miss,  that  constitute  a  difieienoe. 

Te  bad  a  country,  exiles,  ye  have  none  now ; 

Friends  had  ye,  and  much  wealth,  ye  now  have  nothing; 

Our  manners,  laws,  our  customs,  all  are  foreign  to  you, 

I  know  ye  loathe  them,  cannot  learn  them  readily; 

And  there  is  reason,  exiles,  ye  should  love 

Our  English  earth  less  than  your  land  of  France, 

Where  grows  the  purple  vine;  where  all  delights  grow. 

Old  custom  has  made  pleasant. 

sia  WALTia. 
Ton,  that  are  read 
So  deeply  in  our  story,  what  are  you? 

MARGARIT. 

A  bare  adventurer;  in  brief  a  woman. 

That  put  strange  garments  on,  and  came  thus  for 

To  seek  an  ancient  friend  :  t 

And  having  spent  her  stock  of  idle  words, 

And  feeling  some  tears  coming. 

Hastes  now  to  clasp  Sir  Walter  Woodvil's  knees, 

And  beg  a  boon  for  Margaret,  his  poor  ward.  [Kneeling. 

sia  WALTia. 
Not  at  my  fbet,  Margaret,  not  at  my  feet 

MAlOAllT. 

Yes,  till  her  suit  is  answered. 

sia  WALTia. 
Name  it. 

MAlOAaiT. 

A  little  boon,  and  yet  so  great  a  grace, 
She  fears  to  ask  it. 


\ 


SIK  WALTKR. 

Some  riddle,  Margaret? 

MiaCAKBT. 

No  riddle,  but  a  plain  request 

SI  a  WALTBl. 

Name  ic 

MAJl«ARET. 

Free  liberty  of  Sherwood, 

And  leare  to  take  her  lot  with  you  in  the  forest 

81  a  WALTEI. 

A  scant  petition,  Margaret,  but  take  it, 
Seal'd  with  an  old  man's  tears. — 
Rise,  daughter  of  Sir  Rowland. 

[jiddresus  thm  both. 
O  you  most  worthy, 
You  constant  followers  of  a  man  proscribed^ 
Following  poor  misery  in  the  throat  of  danger ; 
Fast  serritors  to  crazed  and  penniless  porerty, 
Serving  poor  poverty  without  hope  of  gain ; 
Kind  children  of  a  sire  unfortunate; 
Green  clinging  tendrils  round  a  trunk  decayed. 
Which  needs  must  bring  on  you  timeless  decay; 
Fair  living  forms  to  a  dead  carcase  join'd ! — 
What  shall  I  say  7 

Better  the  dead  were  gather'd  to  the  dead, 
Than  death  and  life  in  disproportion  meet. — 
Go,  seek  your  fortunes,  children. — 

SlMOIf. 

Why,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 

sia  wALTia. 
Fou  to  the  Court,  where  now  your  brother  John 
Commits  a  rape  on  Fortune. 

SIMON. 

Luck  to  John ! 

A  light-heel'd  strumpet,  when  the  sport  is  done. 

811  WALTSa. 

Tott  to  the  sweet  society  of  your  equals. 

Where  the  world's  fashion  smiles  on  youth  and  beauty. 

MAncAtBT. 

Where  young    men's   flatteries   coscn    young  maids' 

beauty. 
There  pride  oft  gets  the  vantage  hand  of  duty, 
There  sweet  humility  withers. 

SIMON. 

Mutrcss  Margaret, 

How  fared  my  brother  John,  when  you  left  Devon? 

MARGARBT. 

John  was  well»  Sir. 

SIMON. 

*T  is  now  nine  months  almost. 

Since  I  saw  home.     What  new  friends  has  John  made? 

Or  keeps  he  his  first  love?— I  did  suspect 

Some  foul  disloyalty.     Now  do  1  know, 

John  has  proved  foisc  to  her,  for  Mai^aret  weeps. 

It  is  a  scurvy  brother. 

Sia  WALTBK. 

Fie  upon  it. 

All  men  are  false,  I  think.    The  date  of  love 
b  out,  expired,  its  stories  all  grown  stale, 
(Xerpast,  forgotten  like  an  antique  tale 
Of  Hero  and  Leander. 

SIMON. 

1  have  known  some  men  that  are  too  general-con- 
templative for  the  narrow  passion.  I  am  in  some  sort 
a  general  lover. 


MAacAaiT. 
In  the  name  of  the  boy  God,  who  plays  at 
blind  with  the  Muses,  and  cares  not  wbcun  he  cuAe 
what  is  it /ou  love? 

SIMON. 

Simply,  all  things  that  live, 

From  the  crook'd  worm  to  man's  imperial  form. 

And  God-resembling  likeness.    The  poor  fly. 

That  makes  short  holiday  in  the  son-beam. 

And  dies  by  some  child's  hand.    The  foeble  bird 

With  little  wings,  yet  greatly  ventnrous 

In  the  upper  sky.    The  6sh  in  th'  other  eiencDi, 

That  knows  no  touch  of  eloquence^     What  eke i 

Yon  tall  and  elegant  stag. 

Who  paints  a  dancing  shadow  of  hia  horns 

In  the  water,  where  he  drinks. 

MAaOAJIAT. 

I  myself  love  all  these  things,  yet  so  »  with  a  ^A- 
rence  : — for  example,  some  animals  better  than  oskn, 
some  men  rather  than  other  men ;  the  nightinfak  iJm 
the  cuckoo,  the  swift  and  graceful  pallirey  hdon  Ar 
slow  and  asinine  mule.  Your  hunaour  goes  lo  coalaasi 
all  qualities. 
What  sports  do  you  use  in  the  forest! — 

SIMON. 

Not  many;  some  few,  as  thus: — 
To  see  the  sun  to  bed,  ^d  to  arise. 
Like  some  hot  amourist  with  glowing  eyes. 
Bursting  the  lazy  bands  of  sleep  that  boood  him. 
With  all  his  fires  and  travelling  glories  round  hioL 
Sometimes  the  moon  on  soft  night  clouds  to  rcs^ 
Like  beauty  nestling  in  a  young  man's  breast. 
And  all  the  winking  stars,  her  handmaids,  kjeep 
Admiring  silence,  while  those  lovers  sleep. 
Sometimes  outstretcht,  in  very  idleness. 
Nought  doing,  saying  little,  thinking  less. 
To  view  the  leaves,  thin  dancers  upon  air. 
Go  eddying  round ;  and  small  birds,  bow  they  hit^ 
When  mother  Autumn  fills  their  beaks  with  oan, 
Filch'd  from  the  careless  Amaltheas  bom; 
And  how  the  woods  berries  and  worma  provide 
Without  their  pains,  when  earth  has  nought  besaJe 
To  answer  their  small  wants. 
To  view  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping  by. 
Then  slop,  and  gaie,  then  turn,  they  know  not  «bT, 
Like  bashful  younkers  in  society. 
To  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree. 
And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  ^r  they  he. 
MAacARBT  {smuling). 
And  afterwards  them  paint  in  simile. 

sia  WALTBl. 

Mistress  Margaret  will  have  need  of  some  ref  lukaetf 
Please  you,  we  have  some  poor  viands  within. 

HAKOABBT. 

Indeed  I  stand  in  need  of  thenu 

sia  WAITBB. 

Under  the  ^de  of  a  thick-spreading  tree. 

Upon  the  grass,  no  better  carpeting. 

We  'II  eat  our  noon-tide  meal;  and,  diaDcr  done. 

One  of  us  shall  repair  to  Nottingham, 

To  seek  some  safo  night-lodging  in  the  town. 

Where  you  may  sleep,  while  here  with  us  yon  dwsll. 

By  day,  in  the  forest,  expecting  better  times, 

And  gentler  habitations,  noble  Margaret. 

SIMON. 

AUons,  young  Frenchman— 
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MAB6AIIT. 

AibmSt  Sir  Engltthman.    The  time  has  been, 
1  're  tcadied  loTfr-lays  io  the  En^liih  tongue, 
And  been  enaroonrd  of  rare  poesy : 
Which  now  I  must  aoleam.    Henceforth, 
Sweet  mother-tongue,  old  English  speech,  adieu; 
For  Margaret  ha»  got  new  name  and  language  new. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

Jn  Apmrttient  of  State  in  fToodvil  HaU.'^Cavaliers 

drinking. 

JoHH  WooDTiL,  LoTBL,  Gaat,  mnd  four  more. 

lOHR. 

Hore  mirth,  I  beseech  you,  Gentlemen — 
Mr  Gny,  you  are  not  merry. — 

GBAT. 

More  wine,  tay  I,  and  mirth  shall  ensne  in  course. 
What!  we  haTe  not  yet  abore  three  half-pints  a  man  to 
awtwer  for.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  drinking,  as  of  wii. 
Despatch,  I  say.  More  wine.  [Fills. 

FUST   OIMTLKMAN. 

I  entreat  you,  let  there  be  some  order,  some  method, 
in  our  drinkingt.  I  love  to  lose  my  reason  with  my 
eyes  open,  to  commit  the  deed  of  drunkenness  with 
forethought  and  deliberation.  I  Iotc  to  feel  the  fumes 
of  the  liquor  gathering  here,  like  clouds. 

SBCOND   6ENTLBMAK. 

And  I  am  for  plunging  into  madness  at  once.  Damn 
order,  and  method,  and  steps,  and  degrees,  that  he 
speaks  of!    Let  confusion  have  her  legitimate  work. 

LOTIL. 

I  marrel  why  the  poets,  who,  of  all  men,  methinks, 
ahonld  possess  the  hottest  liTcrs,  and  most  empyreal 
fancies,  should  affect  to  see  such  rirtnes  in  cold  water. 

61AY. 

Virtue  in  cold  water!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

JOHM. 

Because  your  poet- bom  hath  an  internal  wine,  richer 
Chan  lippara  or  canaries,  yet  uncrushed  from  any  grapes 
of  earth,  unpreised  in  mortal  wine-presses. 

THian  CBNTLIIIAH. 

What  may  be  the  name  of  this  wine? 

lOIN. 

It  bath  as  many  names  as  qualities.  It  is  denominated 
indifferently,  wit,  conceit,  invention,  inspiration;  but  its 
mooc  royal  and  comprehensive  name  iMfdney. 

TBUD  aBRTLBMAK. 

And  where  keeps  he  this  sovereign  liquor? 

JOBN. 

Its  cellars  are  in  the  brain,  whence  your  true  poet 
deriveth  intoxication  at  will;  while  hb  animal  spirits, 
catching  a  pride  from  the  quality  and  neighbouriiood 
of  their  noble  rdative,  the  brain,  refuse  to  be  sustained 
by  wines  and  fermentations  of  earth. 

TBIBD  GBNTLBMAM. 

Bnt  is  your  poet-bom  always  tipsy  with  this  liquor? 

JOBN. 

He  hath  hb  stoopings  and  reposes;  but  his  proper 
element  is  the  sky,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  empyrean. 

THIBD  GBirrLBMAN. 

Is  your  wine-intellectual  so  exquisite?  henceforth,  I,  a 


man  of  plain  conceit,  wUl,  in  all  humility,  content  my 
mind  with  canaries. 

roOBTH  GBNTLBMAN. 

1  am  for  a  song  or  a  catch.  When  will  the  catches 
come  on,  the  sweet  wicked  catches? 

lOBN. 

They  cannot  be  introduced  with  propriety  before 
midnight  Every  man  must  commit  his  twenty  bumpers 
first.  We  are  not  yet  well  roused.  Frank  Lovel,  the 
glass  stands  with  you. 

LOVBL. 

Gentlemen,  the  Duke.  [FiUs. 

ALL. 

The  Duke.  [They  dnnk. 

GBAT. 

Can  any  tell,  why  his  Grace,  being  a  Papist— 

JOBN. 

Pshaw!  we  will  have  no  questions  of  slate  now.  Is 
not  this  his  Majes^/s  birth-day? 

GBAT. 

What  follows? 

JOHN. 

That  every  man  should  sing,  and  be  joyful,  and  ask 
no  questions. 

SBCOND  GBNTLBMAN. 

Damn  politics,  they  spoil  drinking. 

TBIBD  GBNTLBMAN. 

For  certain,  't  is  a  blessed  monarchy. 

SBCOND  GBNTLBMAN. 

The  cursed  fanatic  days  we  have  seen!  The  times 
have  been  when  swearing  was  out  of  fashion. 

THUD  GBNTLBMAN. 

And  drinking. 

naST  GBNTLBMAN. 

And  wenching. 

GBAT. 

The  cursed  yeas  and  forsooths,  which  we  have  heard 
uttered,  when  a  man  could  not  rap  out  an  innocent 
oath,  but  strait  the  air  was  thought  to  be  infected. 

LOVBL. 

'T  was  a  pleasant  trick  of  the  saint,  which  that  trim 
puritan  Swear-not-at'oU  Smooth-speech  used,  when  his 
spouse  chid  him  with  an  oath  for  committing  with  his 
servant-maid,  to  cause  his  house  to  be  fumigated  with 
burnt  brandy,  and  ends  of  scripture,  to  disperse  the 
devil's  breath,  at  he  termed  it. 

ALL. 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 

'GBAT. 

But  't  was  pleasanter,  when  the  otlier  saint  Resist- 
the- devil- and'he-wiU-fiee-from-thee  Pureman  was 
overtaken  in  the  act,  to  plead  an  illudo  visds,  and 
maintain  his  sanctity  upon  a  tapposed  power  in  the 
adversary  to  counterfeit  the  shapes  of  things. 

ALL. 

HB!ha!ha! 

JOHN. 

Another  round,  and  then  let  every  man  devise  what 
trick  he  can  in  his  fisncy,  for  the  better  manifesting  our 
loyalty  thb  day. 

GBAT. 

Shall  we  hang  a  puritan  I 

JOHN. 

Mo,  that  has  been  done  already  in  Goleman-Street. 

SBCOND  GBNTLBMAN. 

Or  fire  a  conventicle? 
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JOSB. 

Tlial  is  tule  too. 

TBIID  OBRTLBMAR. 

Or  bum  the  Aitembly's  catechism  I 

rOUlTH  OBICTLBM All. 

Or  drink  the  king's  health,  erery  man  standing  upon 
his  head  naked  7 

JOHH  {To  lovet). 
We  haTe  here  some  pleiiaant  nudoess. 

TBiaO  OKNTI^aMAN. 

Who  shall  pledge  me  in  a  pint  bumper,  while  we 
drink  to  the  king  upon  our  knees  I 

LOVKL. 

Why  on  our  knees,  CaralicrT 

JOIN  {tmiUng). 
For  more  devotion,  to  be  sure. — {To  a  tervaiU).  Sir- 
rah, fetch  the  gilt  goblets. 

[  The  gobUts  art  krought  They  drink  Ac  king's 
heaUh,  kneeling.  A  shout  of  general  approbc' 
Hon  feUowing  Ike  first  appearance  ofOie  go- 
blets. 

lOHH. 

We  have  here  the  unchecked  virtues  of  the  grape. 
How  the  vapours  curi  upwards!  It  were  a  life  of  gods 
to  dwell  in  such  an  element :  to  see,  and  hear,  and  talk 
brave  things.  Now  fie  upon  these  casual  potations. 
That  a  man's  most  exalted  reason  should  depend  upon 
the  ignoble  fermenting  of  a  fruit,  which  sparrows  pluck 
at  as  well  as  vre ! 

GSAT  {aside  to  Lovet). 

Observe  how  he  is  ravished. 

LOVIL. 

Vanity  and  gay  thoughts  of  wine  do  meet  in  him  and 
engender  madness. 

[  f^'hUe  the  rest  are  engaged  in  a  wild  kind  of 
talkt  John  advances  to  Vie  front  of  the  stage  and 
solUoguiies^ 

lOHN. 

My  spirits  turn  to  fire,  they  mount  so  fast. 

My  joys  are  turbulent,  my  hopes  show  like  fruition. 

These  high  and  gusty  relishes  of  life,  sure. 

Have  no  allay ings  of  mortality  in  them. 

I  am  too  hot  now  and  o'ercapable, 

For  the  tedious  processes,  and  creeping  wisdom. 

Of  human  acts,  and  enierpriscs  of  a  man. 

I  want  some  seasonings  of  adversity, 

Some  strokes  of  the  old  mortifier  Calamity, 

To  take  these  swellings  down,  divines  call  vanity. 

FIKST    GENTLEMAN. 

MrWoodvil,  MrWoodvU. 

SECOND  ourn.iMAN. 
Where  is  WoodvilT 

OK  AT. 

Let  him  alone.  I  have  seen  him  in  these  lunes  before. 
His  abstractions  must  not  taint  the  good  mirth. 

JOIN  {continuing  to  solitoquiie). 
O  for  some  friend  now, 
To  conceal  nothing  from,  to  have  no  secrets. 
How  fine  and  noble  a  thing  is  confidence^ 
How  reasonable  too,  and  almost  godlike ! 
Fast  cement  of  fest  friends,  band  of  society, 
Old  natural  go-between  in  the  world's  business, 
Where  civil  life  and  order,  wanting  this  cement. 
Would  presently  rush  back 
Into  the  pristine  state  of  singularity, 
'  And  each  man  stand  alone. 
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(A  Servant  enters.) 
Gentlemen,  the  fire-works  are  ready. 

piasT  otirn.KMAB. 
What  be  they? 

LOVBU 

The  work  of  London  artisia,  which  oar  iKMt  has  ps»> 
vided  in  honour  of  this  day. 

SECOND  CBNTLBMAN. 

"Sdeath,  who  vrould  part  vritb  hi^  wioe  lor  a  rocket? 

LOVBL. 

Why  truly,  gentlemen,  as  our  kind  host  has  bea 
the  pains  to  provide  this  spectacle,  we  can  do  no 
than  be  present  at  it.    It  will  not  take  up  much  u 
Every  man  may  return  fresh  and  thiating  to 

TBIBD  aBNTLEMAN. 

There  is  reason  in  what  be  saya. 

SBCORO  CENTLBMAN. 

Charge  on  then,  bottle  in  hand.    There  s 
in  that. 

[They  go  out,  singing.  '  Otdy  La^tl 
observes  ffoodvil. 

iOBN  {ttia  talking  to  himueifi.. 
This  Lovel  here  *s  of  a  tougli  honesty. 
Would  put  the  rack  to  the  proof.  Be  is  boc  o€  thai 
Which  haunt  my  house,  snorting  the  Kqoon, 
And  when  tlieir  wisdoms  are  afloat  with  wine. 
Spend  vows  as  fesl  as  vapours,  which  go  off 
Even  with  the  fumes,  tlieir  fathers.    He  is  oa^ 
Whose  sober  morning  actions 
Shame  not  his  o'cmight's  promises; 
Talks  little,  flatters  less,  and  makes  no  promiaet; 
Why  this  is  he,  whom  tlie  dark-wisdom'd  £ate 
Might  trust  her  counsels  of  predestinatiaii  with. 
And  the  world  be  no  loeer. 
Why  should  I  fear  this  man  ?  [Se««ji5 

Where  is  the  company  gone? 

I.OVBU 

To  see  the  fire-works,  where  you  will  be 
follow.     But  I  perceive  you' are  better  as\ 

JOBN. 

I  have  been  meditating  this  half-hour 
On  all  the  properties  of  a  brave  friendship. 
The  mysteries  that  are  in  it,  the  noble  naeii. 
Its  limits  withal,  and  its  nice  boundaries. 
Exempli  gratid^  how  for  a  man 
May  lawhilly  forswear  himself  for  bia  friend ; 
What  quantity  of  lies,  some  of  them  brave 
He  may  lawfully  incur  in  a  friend's  behalf; 
What  oaths,  blood-crimes,  hereditary  quarrsia, 
Nighi  brawls,  fierce  words,  and  dueb  in  lh« 
He  need  not  stick  at,  to  maintain  bis  frieiMra 
his  cause. 

LOVEL. 

I  think  many  men  would  die  for  their  frieada. 

iOBN. 

Death !  why  'l  is  nothing.    We  go  to  it  for  aport. 
To  gain  a  name,  or  purse,  or  please  a  soUeo  hn 
When  one  has  worn  his  fortune's  livery  thrcadbve. 
Or  his  spleen'd  mistress  frowns.  Husbands  will 

on  it, 
To  cure  the  hoc  fito  and  cold  ahakinga  oi  jeakmBi. 
A  friend,  sir,  must  do  more. 

LOVBL. 

Can  he  do  more  than  die? 

iOHB. 

To  serve  a  friend  this  he  may  do.    Pray 
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llaTuig  a  Uw  within  (great  spirits  feel  one) 
He  cannot,  oa^c  not  to  be  bound  by  any 
PoailiTe  laws  or  ord'naoces  extern. 
Rut  may  reject  all  these:  by  the  law  of  friendship 
He  may  do  so  mueh,  be  they,  indifferently, 
Penn'd  statutes,  or  the  land's  unwritten  usages, 
As  public  feme,  civil  compliances, 
Misnamed  honor,  trust  in  matter  of  secrets. 
All  vows  and  promises,  the  feeble  mind's  reli(»iott 
(Binding  our  morning  knowledge  to  approve 
What  last  night's  ignorance  spake) ; 
The  ties  of  blood  withal,  and  prejudice  of  kin. 
Sir,  these  weak  terrors 
Must  nerer  shake  me.    I  know  what  belongs 
To  a  worthy  friendship.    Gome,  you  shall  have  my  con- 
fidence. 

I^VtL. 

I  hope  you  think  me  worthy. 

lOBN. 

Tou  will  smile  to  hear  now— 

Sir  Waller  never  has  been  ont  of  the  ishmd* 

LOVIL. 

Ton  amaie  me. 

lOHN. 

That  same  report  of  his  escape  to  France 
Was  a  fine  tale,  forged  by  myself— 
Ha!  ha! 
1  knew  it  would  stagger  him. 

LOVIL. 

Pray,  give  me  leave. 

Where  has  he  dwelt,  how  lived,  how  lain  conceal'd  ? 

Sore  I  may  ask  so  much. 

Joan. 
From  place  to  place,  dwelling  in  no  place  long. 
My  brother  Simon  still  hath  home  him  company 
(T  b  a  brave  youth,  I  envy  him  all  his  virtues). 
Disguised  in  foreign  garb,  they  pass  for  Frenchmen, 
Two  Protestant  exiles  from  the  Limosin, 
Nrwly  arrived.    Theii^dwelling  's  now  at  Nottingham, 
Where  no  soul  knows  them. 

LOVBL. 

Can  you  assign  any  reason,  why  a  gentleman  of  Sir 
Walter  s  known  prudence  should  expose  his  person  so 
lightly? 

joait. 
I  belicrre,  a  certain  fondness, 

A  child-like  cleaving  to  the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 
Chains  him  like  fete. 

tOVKL. 

I  have  known  some  exiles  thus 

To  linger  ont  the  term  of  the  law's  indulgence, 

To  the  haiard  of  being  known. 

JOIN. 

Ton  may  suppose  sometimes 

They  use  the  neighb'ring  Sherwood  for  their  sport, 

Their  exercise  and  freer  recreation. — 

I  see  yon  smile.    Pray  now,  be  careful. 

LOVKL. 

I  am  no  babbler,  sir;  you  need  not  fear  me. 

lOHR. 

But  some  men  have  been  known  to  talk  in  their  sleep, 
And  tell  fine  tales  that  way. 

LOVBL. 

I  have  heard  so  much.  But,  to  say  tmth,  I  mostly  sleep 
alone. 


fOW. 

Or  drink,  sir!  do  yon  never  drink  too  freely T 
Some  men  will  drink,  and  tell  you  all  their  secrets. 

LOVBL. 

Why  do  you  question  me,  who  know  my  habits? 

I  OS  If. 

I  think  you  ar»  no  sot. 

No  tavern-tronbler,  worshipper  of  the  grape ; 

But  all  men  drink  sometimes. 

And  veriest  saints  at  festivals  relax. 

The  marriage  of  a  friend,  or  a  wife's  birth-day. 

LOVBL. 

How  much,  sir,  may  a  man  with  safety  drink? 

[Smiling. 

fOHN. 

Sir,  three  half  pints  a  day  is  reasonable; 
I  care  not  if  you  never  exceed  that  quantity. 

LOVBL. 

I  shall  observe  it; 

On  holidays  two  quarts. 

JOHN. 

Or  tisy ;  yon  keep  no  wench  I 

LOVBL. 

Ha! 

fOHR. 

No  painted  mistreM  for  your  private  hours? 
You  keep  no  whore,  sir? 

LOVBL. 

What  does  he  mean  ? 

joaa. 
Who  for  a  elose  embrace,  a  toy  of  sin. 
And  amorous  praising  of  your  worship's  breath. 
In  rosy  junction  of  four  inelting  lips, 
Can  kiss  out  secrets  from  you? 

LOVBL. 

How  strange  this  passionate  behavionr  shows  in  you! 
Sure  yon  think  me  some  weak  one. 

loBtr. 
Pray  pardon  me  some  fears. 
You  have  now  the  pledge  of  a  dear  father's  life. 
I  am  a  son — would  fein  be  thought  a  loving  one; 
You  may  allow  me  some  fears :  do  not  despise  mc. 
If,  in  a  posture  foreign  to  my  spirit. 
And  by  our  well-knit  friendship  I  conjure  yon. 
Touch  not  Sir  Walter's  life.  [KiuOs. 

Yon  see  these  tears.     My  fether  's  an  old  man. 
Pray  let  him  live. 

LOVBL. 

I  must  be  hold  to  tell  yon,  these  new  freedoms 
Show  most  unhandsome  in  you. 

lonii  (tisinf). 
Ha!  do  you  say  so? 

Sare,  yon  are  not  grown  proud  up<m  my  seeret ! 
Ah !  now  1  see  it  plain.    He  would  be  babbling. 
So  doubt  a  garrulous  and  bard-feced  tsaitor^ 
But  1  '11  not  give  you  leave.  [Draws. 

LOVBL. 

What  does  this  madman  mean  ? 

JOSH. 
Gome,  sir,  here  is  no  subterfuge. 
You  must  kill  me,  or  I  kill  you. 

LOVBL  (dravting). 
Then  self-defence  plead  my  excuse. 
Have  at  you,  sir. 

[They  fight. 
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IQHW. 

Stay.tlr: 

I  hop«  you  hare  made  yonr  will ; 

If  not,  't  is  BO  cretit  matter. 

A  broken  cavalier  has  seldom  mach 

He  can  bequeath :  an  old  worn  peruke, 

A  snuff-box  with  a  picture  of  Prince  Rupert, 

A  rusty  sword  be  Ml  swear  was  used  at  Naseby, 

Though  it  ne'er  came  within  ten  miles  of  the  place ; 

And,  if  he 's  very  rich, 

A  cheap  edition  of  the  Icon  Basilike, 

Is  mostly  all  the  wealth  he  dies  possest  of. 

You  say  few  prayers,  I  fancy;— 

So  to  it  again. 

[Theyjight  agnin,    Lovbl  U  disartned. 

LOTIL. 

You  had  best  now  take  my  life.    I  guess  you  mean  it. 

loaif  (musing). 
No: — Men  will  say  I  fear'd  him,  if  I  kilfd  him. 
Lire  still  and  be  a  traitor  in  thy  wish. 
But  nerer  act  thy  thought,  being  a  coward. 
That  Tengeance,  which  thy  soul  shall  nighdy  thirst  for, 
And  this  disgrace  I  're  done  you  cry  aloud  for, 
Still  have  the  will  without  the  power  to  execute. 
So  now  I  leave  you, 
Feeling  a  sweet  security.    Mo  donbt 
My  secret  shall  remain  a  viiigin  for  you! — 

[Goef  outf  gmUing  in  scorn. 

LOVBL  {rising). 
For  once  you  are  mistaken  in  your  man. 
The  deed  yon  wot  of  shall  forthwith  be  done. 
A  bird  let  loose,  a  secret  out  of  hand. 
Returns  not  back.     Why,  then 't  is  baby  policy 
To  menace  him  who  hath  it  in  his  keeping. 
I  will  go  look  for  Gray; 

Then,  northward  ho  1  such  tricks  as  we  shall  play 
Have  not  been  seen,  I  think,  in  merry  Sherwood, 
Sifice  the  days  of  Robin  Hood  that  archer  good. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

An  jipartment  in  Woodwil  HaU. 

JoBM  WooDvtL  (nlone). 
A  weight  of  wine  lies  heavy  on  my  head, 
The  unconcocted  follies  of  last  night. 
Now  all  those  jovial  fancies,  and  bright  hopes. 
Children  of  wine,  go  off  like  dreams. 
This  sick  vertigo  here 

Preacheih  of  temperance,  no  sermon  better. 
These  black  thoughts,  and  dull  melancholy, 
Thatstick  like  barrs  to  the  brain,  will  they  ne'er  leave  me  ? 
Some  men  are  full  of  choler,  when  they  are  drunk ; 
Some  brawl  of  matter  foreign  to  themselves ; 
And  some,  the  most  resolved  fools  of  all. 
Have  told  their  dearest  secrets  in  their  cups. 


SCENE  II. 


The  ForesL 
Sit  WaLTXB,  SiMOIf,  LovBL,  GSAY. 


LOVBIm 


Sir,  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  return  your  French  salu- 


UUon. 


aRAT. 

Nor  otherwise  consider  this  garb  you  tmst  to  than  as 
a  poor  disguise. 

LOVBL. 

Nor  use  much  ceremony  with  a  traitor. 

6BAT. 

Therefore,  without  much  induction  of  saperflnooa 
words,  I  attach  you.  Sir  Walter  Woodvil,  of  High  Trea- 
son, in  the  King's  name. 

LOTBL. 

And  of  taking  part  in  the  great  Rebellion  againat  our 
late  lawful  Sovereign,  Charies  the  First 

smoH. 
John  has  betrayed  us,  father. 

LOVBL. 

Come,  Sir,  yon  had  best  surrender  ^irly.  We  know 
you.  Sir. 

siHon. 

Hang  ye,  villains,  ye  are  two  better  known  than 
trusted.  I  have  seen  those  faces  before.  Are  ye  not 
two  beggarly  retainers,  trencher-parasites,  to  John  I  1 
think  ye  rank  above  his  footmen.  A  sort  of  bed  and 
board  worms^locusls  that  infest  our  house;  a  leprosy 
that  long  has  hung  upon  its  walls  and  princely  apart- 
ments, reaching  to  fill  all  the  comers  of  my  brodier's 
once  noble  heart. 

OBAT. 

We  are  his  friends. 

SIMON. 

Fie,  Sir,  do  not  weep.  How  these  rogues  will  triomph ! 
Shall  I  whip  off  their  heads,  father  T  [Drmims. 

LOVBL. 

Come,  Sir,  although  this  show  handsome  in  you, 
being  hb  son,  yet  the  law  most  have  its  course. 

SIMOlf. 

And  if  I  tell  you  the  law  shall  not  have  its  conrse, 
cannot  ye  be  content?  Courage,  father;  shall  such 
things  as  diese  apprehend  a  man?  Which  of  ye  will 
venture  upon  me? — Will  you,  Mr  Constable  self-elect? 
or  you,  Sir,  with  a  pimple  on  your  nose,  got  at  Oxford 
by  hard  drinking,  your  only  badge  of  loyalty? 

6BAY. 

T  is  a  brave  youth — I  cannot  strike  at  him. 

siMOir. 

Father,  why  do  you  cover  your  fsee  with  yonr  hands? 
Why  do  you  fetch  your  breath  so  hard?  See,  villains, 
his  heart  is  burst!  O  villains,  he  cannot  speak.  One  of 
you  run  for  some  water:  quickly,  ye  knaves;  will  \e 
have  your  throats  cut  ?  [They  both  siink  off. 

How  is  it  with  you.  Sir  Walter?  Look  up,  Sir,  the  vil- 
lains are  gone.  He  hears  me  not,  and  this  deep  disgrace 
of  treachery  in  his  son  hath  touched  him  even  to  the 
death.  O  most  distuned,  and  distempered  world,  where 
sons  talk  their  aged  fathers  into  their  graves!  Gar- 
rulous and  diseased  world,  and  still  empty,  rotten  and 
hollow  talking  world,  where  good  men  decay,  states 
turn  round  in  an  endless  mutability,  and  still  for  the 
worse,  nothing  is  at  a  stay,  nothing  abides  but  vanity, 
chaotic  vanity. — Brother,  adieu ! 


There  lies  the  parent  stock  which  gave  us  life, 
Which  I  will  see  consign'd  with  tean  to  earth. 
Leave  thou  the'  solemn  funeral  rites  to  me. 
Grief  and  a  true. remorse  abide  with  thee. 

[Bean  in  fAe 
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SCENE  iir. 

Anc^ker  Pari  of  Ac  fortsL 

MAKGARIT  (alotie). 

It  was  an  error  merely,  and  no  crime. 

An  uoMMpecting  opennen  in  youth. 

That  from  his  lips  the  fatal  secret  drew. 

Which  should  have  slept  like  one  of  nature's  mysteries, 

UnTcil'd  by  any  man. 

Well,  he  is  dead! 

And  what  should  Hargaret  do  in  the  forest  ? 

O  ill-scarr'd  John ! 

O  Woodvil,  man  enfeoffed  to  despair! 

Take  thy  fsrewell  of  peace. 

O  never  look  again  to  see  good  days. 

Or  close  thy  lids  in  comfortable  nights. 

Or  ever  think  a  happy  thought  again. 

If  what  I  have  heard  be  true. — 

Forsaken  of  the  world  must  Woodvil  live. 

If  he  did  tell  these  men. 

No  tongue  must  speak  to  him,  no  tongue  of  man 

Salute  him,  when  he  wakes  up  in  a  morning ; 

Or  bid  «  good  night"  to  John.     Who  seeks  to  live 

In  amity  with  thee,  must  for  thy  sake 

Abide  the  world's  reproach.     What  thenT 

Shall  Margaret  join  the  clamours  of  the  world, 

Against  her  friend?  O  undiscerning  world, 

That  cannot  from  misfortune  separate  guilt. 

No,  not  in  thought!  0  never,  never,  John. 

Prepared  to  share  the  fortunes  of  her  friend 

For  better  or  far  worse  thy  Margaret  comes, 

To  pour  into  thy  wounds  a  healing  love, 

And  wake  the  memory  of  an  ancient  friendship. 

And  pardon  me,  thou  spirit  of  Sir  Walter, 

Who,  in  compassion  to  the  wretched  living, 

Have  but  few  tears  to  waste  upon  the  dead. 


SCENE  IV. 

JFoodvil  Hall 

Sahdvoid.  MAaOA.atT  {as  from  a  Journey), 

SANDFOKD. 

The  Tiolence  of  the  sudden  mischance  hath  so 
wrought  in  him,  who  by  nature  is  allied  to  nothing  less 
than  a  self-debasing  humour  of  dejection,  that  I  have 
nerer  seen  any  thing  more  changed  and  spirit-broken. 
He  hath,  with  a  peremptory  resolution,  dismissed  the 
partners  of  his  riots  and  late  hours,  denied  his  house 
and  person  to  their  most  earnest  solicitings,  and  will  be 
seen  by  none.  He  keeps  ever  alone,  and  his  grief 
(which  is  solitary)  docs  not  so  much  seem  to  possess 
and  govern  in  him,  as  it  is  by  him,  with  a  wilfulness  of 
moat  manifest  affection,  entertained  and  cherished. 

MASGARIT. 

How  bears  he  up  against  the  common  rumour  ? 

SANDFOSD. 

With  a  strange  indifference,  which  whosoever  dives 
not  into  the  niceness  of  his  sorrow  might  mistake  for 
obdurate  and  insensate.  Yet  are  the  wings  of  his  pride 
for  ever  dipt ;  and  yet  a  virtuous  predominance  of  filial 
grief  is  so  ever  uppermost,  that  you  may  discover  his 
thoughts  less  troubled  with  conjecturing  what  living 
opinions  will  say,  and  judge  of  his  dcedt,  than  ab- 
sorbed and  buried  with  the  dead,  wIi^vq.  bift  indiscretion 
madeao. 


MAaOASBT. 

I  knew  a  greatness  ever  to  be  resident  in  him,  to 
which  the  admiring  eyes  of  men  should  look  up  even 
in  the  declining  and  bankrupt  state  of  his  pride.  Fain 
would  I  see  him,  fein  talk  with  him;  but  that  a  sense 
of  respect,  which  is  violated,  when  without  deliberation 
we  press  into  the  society  of  the  unhappy,  checks  and 
holds  me  back.  How,  think  you,  he  would  bear  my 
presence? 

SANDrOHD. 

As  of  an  assured  friend,  whom  in  the  forgetfulness  of 
his  fortunes  he  past  by.  See  him  you  must;  but  not  to- 
night The  newness  of  tlie  sight  shall  move  the  bitter- 
est compunction  and  the  truest  remorse;  but  afterwards, 
trust  me,  dear  lady,  the  happiest  effects  of  a  returning 
peace,  and  a  gracions  comfort,  to  him,  to  you,  and  all 
of  us. 

MASOAIIT. 

I  think  he  would  not  deny  me.  He  hath  ere  this 
received  farewell  letters  from  his  brother,  who  hath 
taken  a  resolution  to  estrange  himself,  for  a  time,  from 
country,  friends,  and  kindred,  and  to  seek  occupation 
for  his  sad  thoughts  in  travelling  in  foreign  places, 
where  sights  remote  and  extern  to  himself  may  draw 
from  him  kindly  and  not  painful  ruminations. 

SAnnroBD. 

I  was  present  at  the  receipt  of  the  letter.  The  con- 
tents seemed  to  affect  him,  for  a  moment,  with  a  more 
lively  passion  of  grief  than  he  has  at  any  time  out- 
wardly shown.  He  wept  with  many  tears  (which  I  had 
not  before  noted  in  him),  and  appeared  to  be  touched 
with  a  sense  as  of  some  unkindness;  but  the  cause  of 
their  sad  separation  and  divorce  quickly  recurring,  he 
presently  returned  to  his  former  inwardness  of  suf- 
fering. 

VAEGARKT. 

The  reproach  of  his  brother's  presence  at  this  hour 
should  have  been  a  weight  more  than  could  be  sustained 
by  his  already  oppressed  and  sinking  spirit — Medi- 
tating upon  these  intricate  and  wide-«pread  sorrows, 
hath  brought  a  heavineis  upon  me,  as  of  sleep.  How 
goes  the  night? 

SANDPOID. 

An  hour  past  sun-set.  Ton  shall  first  refresh  your 
limbs  (tired  with  travel)  with  meats  and  some  cordial 
wine,  and  then  betake  your  no  less  wearied  mind  to 
repose. 

MARGAftBT. 

A  good  rest  to  us  all. 

SAlfDFORD. 

Thanks,  lady. 


ACT  V. 
SCENE  I. 

John  Woodvil  {dressing). 

JOHW. 

How  beautiful,  [Handling  his  mourning. 

And  comely  do  these  mourning  garments  show! 

Sure  Grief  hath  set  his  sacred  impress  here, 

To  cbim  the  world  s  respect !  they  note  so  feelingly 

By  outward  types  the  serious  man  within.—- 

Alas !  what  part  or  portion  can  I  claim 

In  all  the  decencies  of  virtuous  sorrow, 
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Which  other  mourners  uae  T  aa  namely, 

This  black  attire,  ab«trac:ion  from  society. 

Good  thoughts,  and  frequent  sighs,  and  seldom  smiles, 

A  cleaving  sadness  native  to  the  brow, 

All  sweet  condolements  of  like-grieved  friends 

(That  steal  away  the  sense  of  loss  almost). 

Men's  pity,  and  good  offices 

Which  enemies  themselves  do  for  us  then. 

Putting  their  hostile  disposition  off. 

As  we  put  off  our  high  thoughts  and  proud  looks. 

[Pauses^  and  obittves  Ae  picfures. 
These  pictures  must  be  taken  down : 
The  portraitures  of  our  most  antient  fomily 
For  nigh  three  hundred  years !  How  have  1  listen'd, 
To  bear  Sir  Walter,  with  an  old  man's  pride. 
Holding  me  in  his  arras,  a  prating  boy, 
And  pointing  to  the  pictures  where  they  hung. 
Repeat  by  course  their  worthy  histories 
(As  Hugh  de  Widville,  Walter,  first  of  the  name. 
And  Anne  the  handsome,  Stephen,  and  famoos  John : 
Telling  roe,  I  must  be  his  famous  John). 
But  that  was  in  old  times. 
Now,  no  more 

Must  I  grow  proud  upon  our  house's  pride. 
I  rather,  I,  by  most  unheard  of  crimes. 
Have  backward  tainted  all  their  noble  blood. 
Rased  out  the  memory  of  an  ancient  fimily, 
And  quite  reversed  the  honours  of  our  house. 
Wlio  now  shall  sit  and  tell  us  anecdotes? 
The  secret  history  of  his  own  times. 
And  fashions  of  the  world  when  he  was  young : 
How  England  slept  out  three-and-twenty  yean, 
While  Carr  and  Villiers  ruled  the  baby  king: 
The  costly  fancies  of  the  pedant's  reign, 
Balls,  feastings,  huntings,  shows  in  allegory. 
And  Beauties  of  the  court  of  James  the  First. 

HARGxaBT  enters. 

lOHN. 

Gomes  Margaret  here  to  witness  my  disgrace? 
O,  lady,  I  have  suffcr'd  loss, 
And  diminution  of  my  honor's  brightness. 
You  bring  some  images  of  old  times,  Margaret, 
That  should  be  now  forgotten. 

MAaG4aKT. 

Old  times  should  never  be  forgotten,  John. 
I  came  to  talk  about  them  with  my  friend. 

lOHN. 

I  did  refuse  you,  Margaret,  in  my  pride* 

MAacAaiT. 
If  John  rejected  Margaret  in  his  pride 
(As  who  does  not,  being  splenetic,  refuse 
Sometimes  old  play-fellows),  the  spleen  being  gone, 
The  offence  no  longer  lives. 

0  Woodvil,  those  were  happy  days, 

When  we  two  first  began  to  love.     When  first, 

Under  pretence  of  visiting  my  father 

(Being  then  a  stripling  nigh  upon  my  age), 

You  came  a  wooing  to  bis  daughter,  John. 

Do  you  remember. 

With  what  a  coy  reserre  and  seldom  speech 

(Youn^  maidens  must  be  chary  of  their  speech), 

1  kept  the  honors  of  my  maiden  pride? 
I  was  your  Nvourite  then. 

lOHN. 

O  Margaret,  Margaret ! 


1 


These  your  submissions  to  my  low  eRate, 
And  cleavings  to  the  fotes  of  sunken  Woodvil, 
Write  bitter  things  'gainst  my  nnwortliiiMH. 
Tliou  perfect  pattern  <tf  thy  slander  d  sex. 
Whom  miseries  of  mine  could  never  alienate. 
Nor  change  of  fortune  shake;  whom  injnriesi. 
And  diglits  (the  worst  of  injuries)  which 
Thy  nature  to  return  scorn  with  like  scorn. 
Then  when  you  left  in  virtuous  pnde  this 
Could  not  so  separate,  but  now  in  this 
My  day  of  shame,  when  all  the  world  fbnake 
You  only  visit  me,  love,  and  forgive  me. 

MABGAaST. 

Dost  yet  remember  die  green  arbour,  John, 
In  the  south  gardens  of  my  fatlier's  bouse. 
Where  we  have  seen  the  summer  sun  go  down. 
Exchanging  true  love's  vows  without  restraint? 
And  that  old  wood,  you  call'd  your  wildemoK, 
And  vow'd  in  sport  to  build  a  chapel  in  it. 
There  dwell 

■  Like  hermit  poor 
In  pensive  place  obscure,* 
And  tell  your  Ave  Maries  by  the  curls 
(Dropping  like  golden  beads)  on  MaigarefTs  bair; 
And  make  confession  seven  times  a  day 
Of  every  thought  thatstray'd  from  love  and 
And  I  your  saint  the  penance  sbould  appoint — 
Believe  me,  sir,  I  will  not  now  be  laid 
Aside,  like  an  old  fashion. 

JOHN. 

0  lady,  poor  and  abject  are  my  thou^tt. 

My  pride  is  cured,  my  hopes  are  under  clooda, 

1  have  no  part  in  any  good  man's  love. 

In  all  eardi's  pleasures  portion  have  I  none^ 

I  fade  and  wither  in  my  own  esteem. 

This  earth  holds  not  alive  so  poor  a  thing  as  1  am. 

I  was  not  always  thus.  [ 

MAAGAEBT. 

Thou  noble  nature, 

Which  lion-like  dulst  awe  the  inferior  c; 
Now  trampled  on  by  beasts  of  basest  quality. 
My  dear  heart's  lord,  life's  pride,  sonl-bonorM 
Upon  her  knees  (regard  her  poor  request 
Your  fovourite,  onco-bdoved  Maigarei,  knfiria 

iOBH. 

What  wouldst  thou,  lady,  ever-honoi'd  Maigaret? 

MAaGAKKT. 

That  John  would  think  more  nobly  of  kimaelf. 

More  worthily  of  high  heaven ; 

And  not  for  one  misfortimc,  child  of  cfaanee. 

No  crime,  but  unforeseen,  and  sent  to  punish 

The  less  offence  with  image  of  the  greater, 

Thereby  to  work  the  soul's  humility 

(Which  end  hath  happily  not  been  frustrate  quite], 

O  not  for  one  offence  mistrust  heaven  s  mercy, 

Nor  quit  thy  hope  of  happy  days  to  oome — 

John  yet  has  many  happy  days  to  live ; 

To  live  and  make  atonement. 

JOHM. 

Excellent  lady. 

Whose  suit  hath  drawn  this  softness  from  my  eyes. 
Not  the  world's  scorn,  nor  falling  off  of  tnmdB 
Could  ever  do.     Will  you  go  with  me,  Maq|ax«t  ? 

MABGABBT  [risimf). 

Go  whither,  John  ? 


JOHN  WOODVIL. 
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JOHN. 

Go  ID  with  me. 

And  pray  for  the  peace  of  oar  inqoicl  mindt? 

MAROARIT. 

That  I  will,  John.— 


[BxeunL 


MARCARn. 

I  know  it 

lOIIf. 

Saint  Hary  Ottery,  my  native  village 
In  the  sweet  shire  of  Devon. 
Those  are  the  bells. 


SCENE  II. 

2f It  titiier  jlpnrtmeni. 

JovN  is  diseo^tered  knteUng.—Ukt^Qkwn  standing  ovtr 

him. 

joma  {rises). 
f  eannot  beai* 

To  see  you  waste  that  youth  and  excellent  beauty 
(T  is  now  the  golden  time  of  the  day  with  you), 
In  tending  snch  a  broken  wretch  as  I  am. 

MARCAIIT. 

John  win  break  Margaret's  heart,  if  he  speak  so. 

0  sir,  sir,  sir,  you  are  too  melancholy, 

And  I  most  call  it  caprice.     I  am  somewhat  bold 
Perhaps  in  this.     But  you  are  now  my  patient 
(You  know  you  gave  me  leave  to  call  you  so). 
And  !  mnst  chide  these  pestilent  humours  from  you. 

jonN. 
They  are  gone. — 
Mark,  love,  how  cheerfully  I  speak ! 

1  can  smile  too,  and  I  almost  begin 

To  understand  what  kind  of  creature  Hope  is. 

MAKOASrr. 

Now  this  is  better,  ^s  mirth  becomes  you,  John. 

JOHN. 

Yet  lell  me,  if  I  over-act  my  mirth 

(Being  but  a  novice,  I  may  fall  into  that  error) : 

That  were  a  sad  indecency,  you  know. 

MAEGAaKT. 

Nay,  never  fSear. 

I  will  be  mistress  of  your  humours, 

And  you  shall  frown  or  smile  by  the  book. 

And  herein  1  shall  be  moat  peremptory,- 

Cry,  ■  this  shows  well,  but  that  inclines  to  levity. 

This  frown  has  too  much  of  the  Woodvil  in  it. 

But  that  fine  sunshine  has  redeem'dit  quite.* 

JOIN. 

How  sweetly  Margaret  robs  me  of  myself! 

MAIGAIKT. 

To  give  you  in  your  stead  a  better  self! 

Such  as  you  were,  when  these  eyes  first  beheld 

You  mounted  on  your  sprightly  steed.  White  Margery, 

Sir  Rowland  my  father's  gift, 

And  all  my  maidens  gave  my  heart  for  lost. 

1  was  a  young  thing  thw,  being  newly  coma 

Borne  from  my  convent  education,  where 
Seven  years  I  had  wasted  in  the  bosom  of  France : 
Returning  home  true  protestant,  you  call'd  me 
Your  little  heretic  nun.    How  timid-bashful 
Did  John  salute  his  love,  being  newly  seen. 
Sir  Rowland  term'd  it  a  rare  modesty, 
And  praised  it  in  a  yonth. 

loan. 
Vow  Margaret  weeps  herself.     [A  noise  of  hells  heard. 

MAiaAUT. 

liark  the  bells,  John. 

JOHN. 

Those  are  the  ehnreh  bells  of  8t 


^^  otn^' 


MAROARIT. 

Wilt  go  to  church,  John  ? 

lORIf. 

I  have  been  there  already. 

HABOARBT. 

How  canst  say  tliou  hast  been  there  already? 
The  bells  are  only  now  ringing  for  morning  service,  and 
hast  thou  been  at  church  already? 

JOIN. 

I  left  my  bed  betimes,  I  could  not  sleep, 

And  when  I  rose,  I  look'd  (as  my  custom  is) 

From  my  chamber  window,  where  I  can  see  the  sun  rise; 

And  the  first  object  1  discem'd 

Was  the  glistering  spire  of  St  Mary  Ottory. 

MARGARRT. 

Well,  John. 

JOHN. 

Then  I  remembcr'd  't  was  the  sabbath-day. 
Immediately  a  wish  arose  in  my  mind. 
To  go  to  church  and  pray  with  Christian  people. 
And  then  I  cfaeck'd  myself,  and  said  to  myself, 
•  Thou  hast  been  a  heathen,  John,  these  two  years  past 
(Not  having  been  at  church  in  all  that  time). 
And  is  it  fit.  that  now  for  the  first  time 
Thou  shouldst  offend  the  eyes  of  Christian  people 
With  a  murderer's  presence  in  the  house  of  prayer? 
Thou  wouldst  but  discompose  their  pious  thoughts, 
And  do  thyself  no  good  :  for  how  couldst  thou  pray. 
With  unwash'd  hands,  and  lips  unused  to  the  offices?* 
And  then  I  at  my  own  presumption  smiled ; 
And  then  I  wept  that  I  should  smile  at  all. 
Having  such  cause  of  grief !   I  wept  outright; 
Tears  like  a  river  flooded  all  my  face, 
And  I  began  to  pray,  aod  found  1  could  pray; 
And  still  I  yeam'd  to  say  my  prayers  in  tlie  church. 
■  Doubtless  (said  I)  one  might  find  comfort  in  it.« 
So  stealing  down  the  stairs,  like  one  that  fear'd  de- 
tection. 
Or  was  about  to  act  unlawful  business 
At  that  dead  time  of  dawn, 

I  flew  to  the  church,  and  found  the  doors  wide  open, 
(Whether  by  negligence  I  knew  not. 
Or  some  peculiar  grace  to  me  vouchsafed. 
For  all  things  felt  like  mystery). 

MARGARRT. 

Yes. 

JOHN. 

So  entering  in,  not  without  fear, 

I  past  into  the  family  pew, 

And  covering  up  my  eyes  for  shame. 

And  deep  perception  of  uuworthiness, 

Upon  the  little  hassock  knelt  me  down. 

Where  I  so  oft  had  kneel'd, 

A  docile  infant  by  Sir  Waller's  side; 

And,  thinking  so,  I  wept  a  second  flood 

More  poignant  than  the  first; 

But  afterwards  was  greatly  comforted. 

It  seem'd,  the  guilt  of  blood  was  passing  from  me 

Even  in  the  act  and  agony  of  tears, 

And  all  my  sins  forgiven. 
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A  DRAMATIC  SKETCH  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


CHARACTERS. 


Old  Servant  in  the  Family  o/Sii  Fkamcu  Faiifoid. 

Stkanoei. 

•IRVART. 

Orb  tuinmer  night  Sir  Francis,  as  it  chanced, 

Was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  avenue 

That  westward  fronts  our  house, 

Among  those  aged  oaks,  said  lo  have  been  planted 

Three  hundred  yea-rs  ago 

By  a  neighb'ring  prior  of  the  Fairford  name. 

Being  o'er-task'd  in  thought,  he  heeded  not 

The  importunate  suit  of  one  who  stood  by  the  gale, 

And  begged  an  alms. 

Some  say  he  shoved  her  rudely  from  the  gate 

With  angry  chiding ;  but  I  can  never  think 

(Our  master  s  nature  hath  a  sweetness  in  it) 

That  he  could  use  a  woman,  an  old  woman. 

With  such  discourtesy  :  but  he  refused  her — 

And  belter  had  he  met  a  lion  in  his  path 

Than  that  old  woman  that  night; 

For  she  was  one  who  practised  the  black  arts. 

And  served  die  devil,  being  since  burnt  for  witchcraft. 

She  looked  at  him  as  one  that  meant  to  blast  him. 

And  with  a  frightful  noise 

(T  was  partly  like  a  woman's  voice. 

And  partly  like  the  hitmng  of  a  snake). 

She  nothing  said  but  this  : — 

(Sir  Francis  told  the  words) 

A  mischief y  mischief  mischief, 

And  a  nine-times-killing  curse^ 
By  day  and  by  night,  to  the  caitiff  wig ht^ 
Who  shakes  iJtepoor  like  snakes  from  his  door. 

And  shuts  up  the  womb  of  his  purse. 

And  still  she  cried 

A  mischief 
And  a  nine-fold  witltering  curse : 
For  that  shall  come  to  thee  that  wiU  undo  thee^ 
Both  all  that  titou  fearest  and  worse. 


So  saying,  she  depaited. 

Leaving  Sir  Francis  like  a 

Whose  feet  a  scaffolding  was  suddenly 

So  he  described  it. 

sraAassm. 

A  terrible  curse !  What  followed? 

SBSVANT. 

Notliing  immedbte,  but  some  two  months  after 

Young  Philip  Fairford  suddenly  fell  sick. 

And  none  could  tell  what  ailed  him ;  for  he  by. 

And  pined,  and  pined,  till  all  his  hair  fell  off. 

And  he,  that  was  full-fleshed,  became  as  thin 

As  a  two-months'  babe  that  has  been  staivtd  ia  At 

nursing. 
And  sure  I  think 

Ue  bore  hb  death-wound  like  a  little  child; 
With  such  rare  sweeCness  of  dumb  naelancholy 
He  strove  to  clothe  his  agony  in  smiles, 
Which  he  would  force  up  in  his  poor  pale  cheeks. 
Like  ill-timed   guests  that    had  no    proper  diitifaif 

there ; 
And,  when  they  asked  him  his  complaint,  he  laid 
His  hand  upon  his  heart,  to  show  the  place 
Where  Susan  came  to  him  a-niyhts,  he  said. 
And  prick'd  him  with  a  pin. — 
And  thereupon  Sir  Francis  call'd  to  mind 
The  bq^ar-witch  that  stood  by  the  gateway 
And  begg'd  an  alms. 

STlAllGBa. 

But  did  the  witch  confess! 

SiaVAMT. 

All  this  and  more  at  her  death. 

STaAR»KB. 

I  do  not  love  to  credit  tales  of  magic. 
Heaven's  music,  which  is  Order, 
And  this  brave  world 
(The  mystery  of  God)  unbeantified, 
Disorder'd,    marr'd,  where    such 
acted. 


strange  tkiagi  «> 


Mi»tellam0Wi  ^oema. 


HESTER, 

Whin  maidens  such  as  Hester  die. 
Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply, 
Though  ye  among  a  thousand  try, 
With  vain  endeavour. 

A  month  or  more  hath  she  been  dead, 
Yet  cannot  I  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed 
And  her  together. 


A  springy  motion  in  her  gait, 
A  rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate. 
That  flush'd  her  spirit 


I  know  not  by  what  name  betide 
I  shall  it  call  :~if  't  was  not  pride. 
It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied, 
She  did  inherit. 
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Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rale, 
Which  doth  the  haman  feeling  cool. 
Bat  the  was  traio'd  in  If  alure't  school. 
Nature  had  blest  her* 

A  waking  eye,  a  prying  mindf 
A  heart  that  stirs,  ia  hard  to  bind, 
A  hawk's  keen  sight  ye  cannot  blind, 
Te  coald  not  Hester. 

My  sprightly  neighbour,  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore. 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore. 
Some  summer  morning, 

When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 
A  sweet  fore-warning? 

TO  aiARLES  LLOTD. 

AN  UICBXPBCTED   Ylf  ITOE. 

Alonk,  obflcure,  without  a  friend, 

A  cheerless,  solitary  thing. 
Why  seeks,  my  Lloyd,  the  stranger  out? 

What  offering  can  the  stranger  bring 

Of  social  scenes,  home-bred  delights, 
That  him  in  aught  compensate  may 

For  Stowey's  pleasant  winter  nights. 
For  loTes  and  friendships  far  away  ? 

In  brief  oblivion  to  forogo 

Friends,  such  as  thine,  so  justly  dear, 
And  be  awhile  with  me  content 

To  stay,  a  kindly  loiterer,  here : 

For  this  a  gleam  of  random  joy 

Hath  flusb'd  my  unaccustom'd  cheek ; 

And,  with  an  o'er-charged  bunting  heart, 
1  feel  the  thanks  I  cannot  speak. 

Oh !  sweet  arc  all  the  Huse^  lays, 
And  sweet  the  charm  of  matin  bird  ; 

T  was  long  since  these  estranged  ears 
The  sweeter  Toice  of  friend  had  heard. 

The  voice  liath  spoke :  the  pleasant  sounds 

In  memory's  ear  in  after  time 
Shall  live,  to  sometimes  rouse  a  tear, 

And  sometimes  prompt  an  honest  rhyme. 

For,  when  the  transient  charm  is  fled, 
And  when  the  little  week  is  o'er, 

To  cheerless,  friendless,  solitude 
When  I  return,  as  heretofore. 

Long,  long,  within  my  aching  heart 
The  grateful  sense  shall  cherish'd  be; 

I  '11  think  less  meanly  of  myself, 

That  Lloyd  will  sometimes  think  on  me. 

THE  THBEE  FRIENDS. 

Tnaiti  young  maids  in  friendship  met; 
Mary,  Martha,  Margaret 


Margaret  was  tall  and  fair, 

Martha  shorter  by  a  hair ; 

If  the  first  eicell'd  in  feature, 

Th'  other's  grace  and  ease  were  greater ; 

Mary,  though  to  rival  loth, 

In  their  best  gifts  equall'd  both. 

They  a  due  proportion  kept ; 

Martlia  moum'd  if  Margaret  wept; 

Margaret  joy'd  when  any  good 

She  of  Martha  understood ; 

And  in  sympathy  for  either 

Mary  was  outdone  by  neither. 

Thus  far,  for  a  happy  space, 

All  three  ran  an  even  race, 

A  most  constant  friendship  proving. 

Equally  beloved  and  loving ; 

All  their  wishes,  joys,  the  same; 

Sisters  only  not  in  name. 

Fortune  upon  each  one  smiled, 
As  upon  a  favorite  child ; 
Well  to  do  and  well  to  see 
Were  the  parents  of  all  three; 
Till  on  Martha's  father  crosses 
Brought  a  flood  of  worldly  losses, 
And  his  fortunes  rich  and  great 
Changed  at  once  to  low  estate; 
Under  which  o'erwhelming  blow 
Martha's  mother  was  laid  low ; 
She  a  hapless  orphan  left, 
Of  maternal  care  bereft, 
Trouble  following  trouble  fMt, 
Lay  in  a  sick  bed  at  last 

In  the  depth  of  her  affliction 
Martha  now  received  conviction. 
That  a  true  and  faithful  friend 
Can  the  surest  comfort  lend* 
Night  and  day,  with  friendship  tried, 
Ever  constant  by  her  side 
Was  her  gentle  Mary  found,  ' 

With  a  love  that  knew  no  bound; 
And  the  solace  she  imparted 
Saved  her  dying  broken-hearted. 

'     In  thb  scene  of  earthly  things 
Not  one  good  unmixed  springs. 
That  which  had  to  Martha  proved 
A  sweet  consolation,  moved 
Different  feelings  of  regret 
In  the  mind  of  Margaret 
She,  whose  love  was  not  less  dear. 
Nor  affection  less  sincere 
To  her  friend,  was,  by  occasion 
Of  more  distant  habitation. 
Fewer  visits  forced  to  pay  her, 
When  no  other  cause  did  slay  her; 
And  her  Mary  living  nearer, 
Margaret  began  to  fear  her. 
Lest  her  visits  day  by  day 
Martha's  heart  should  steal  away. 
That  whole  heart  she  ill  could  spare  her, 
W^here  till  now  she  'd  been  a  sharer. 
From  this  cause  with  grief  she  pined, 
Till  at  length  her  health  declined. 
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All  her  cheerful  tpiriu  flew. 
Fast  as  Martha  {^atber'd  new ; 
And  her  sickness  waxed  sore. 
Just  when  Martha  felt  no  more. 

Mary,  who  had  quick  suspicion 
Of  her  alter  d  friend's  condition, 
Seeing  Martha's  convalescence 
Leas  demanded  now  her  presence. 
With  a  goodness,  built  on  reason, 
Changed  her  measures  with  the  season ; 
Tum'd  her  steps  from  Martha's  door, 
Went  where  she  was  wanted  more ; 
All  her  care  and  thoughts  were  set 
Now  to  tend  on  Margaret. 
Mary  living  'twixt  the  two. 
From  her  home  could  oft'ner  go, 
Eitlier  of  her  friends  to  see, 
Than  they  could  together  be. 

Truth  explain'd  is  to  suspicion 
Ever  more  the  best  physician. 
Soon  her  visits  had  the  effect ; 
All  that  Margaret  did  suspect, 
From  her  fancy  vanish'd  clean  ; 
She  was  soon  what  she  had  been, 
And  tlie  colour  slie  did  lack 
To  her  fiaded  cheek  came  back. 
Wounds  which  love  had  made  her  feel, 
Love  alone  had  power  to  heal. 

Martha,  who  the  frequent  visit 
Now  had  lost,  and  sore  did  miss  it. 
With  impatience  waxed  cross. 
Counted  Margaret's  gain  her  loss : 
All  that  Mary  did  confer 
On  her  friend,  thought  due  to  her. 
In  her  girlish  bosom  rise 
Little  foolish  jealousies, 
Which  into  such  rancour  wrought. 
She  one  day  for  Margaret  sought; 
Finding  her  by  chance  alone, 
She  began  with  reasons  shown, 
To  insinuate  a  fear 
Whether  Mary  was  sincere; 
Wish'd  that  Margaret  would  take  heed 
Whence  her  actions  did  proceed. 
For  herself,  she  d  long  been  minded 
Not  with  outsides  to  be  blinded; 
All  that  pity  and  compassion, 
She  believed  was  affectation  ; 
In  her  heart  she  doubted  whether 
Mary  cared  a  pin  for  either. 
She  could  keep  whole  weeks  at  distance. 
And  not  know  of  their  existence. 
While  all  things  remain'd  the  same ; 
But,  when  some  misfortune  came, 
Then  she  made  a  great  parade 
Of  her  sympathy  and  aid, — 
Not  that  she  did  really  grieve, 
It  was  only  make-believe. 
And  she  cared  for  nothing,  so 
She  might  her  fine  feelings  show. 
And  get  credit,  on  her  part. 
For  a  soft  and  tender  heart. 


With  such  speeches,  smoothly  made. 
She  found  methods  to  persuade 
Margaret  (who,  being  sore 
From  the  doubts  she'd  felt  before, 
Was  prepared  for  mistrust) 
To  believe  her  reasons  just; 
Quite  destroy'd  that  comfort  glad. 
Which  in  Mary  late  she  had ; 
Made  her,  in  experience*  spite. 
Think  her  friend  a  hypocrite. 
And  resolve,  with  cruel  scoff. 
To  renounce  and  cast  her  off. 

See  how  good  turns  are  rewarded ! 
She  of  both  is  now  discarded. 
Who  to  both  had  been  so  late 
Their  support  in  low  estate. 
All  their  comfort,  and  their  stay — 
Now  of  bolli  is  cast  away. 
But  Uie  league  her  presence  cherish'd. 
Losing  its  best  prop,  soon  pcrish'd  ; 
She,  that  was  a  link  to  either. 
To  keep  them  and  it  together, 
Being  gone,  the  two  (no  wonder) 
That  were  left,  soon  fell  asunder ; — 
Some  civilities  were  kept. 
But  the  heart  of  friendsliip  slept: 
Love  with  hollow  forms  was  fied. 
But  the  life  of  love  lay  dead : — 
A  cold  intercourse  they  held. 
After  Mary  was  expell'd. 

Two  long  years  did  intervene 
Since  they  'd  either  of  them  teen. 
Or,  by  letter,  any  word 
Of  their  old  companion  heard, — ' 
When,  upon  a  day,  once  walking 
Of  indifferent  matters  talking. 
They  a  female  figure  met ; — 
Martha  said  to  Margaret, 
•  That  young  maid  in  face  does  carry 
A  resemblance  strong  of  Mary.  • 
Margaret,  at  nearer  sight, 
Own'd  her  observation  right; 
But  they  did  not  far  proceed 
Ere  tliey  knew  't  was  she  indeed. 
She — but,  ah !  how  changed  they  view  her 
From  that  person  which  they  knew  herl 
Her  fine  face  disease  had  scarr'd. 
And  its  matchless  beauty  marr'd': — 
But  enough  was  left  to  trace 
Mary's  sweetness — Mary's  grace. 
When  her  eye  did  first  behold  ihem. 
How  they  blush'd !— but,  when  the  ioid  ihea. 
How  on  a  sick  bed  she  lay 
Months,  while  they  had  kept  away. 
And  had  no  inquiries  made 
If  she  were  alive  or  dead ; — 
How,  for  want  of  a  true  friend. 
She  was  brought  near  to  her  end. 
And  was  like  so  to  have  died, 
With  no  friend  at  her  bed-aide ; — 
How  the  constant  irritation, 
Caused  by  fruitless  expectation 
Of  their  coming,  had  extended 
The  illness,  when  she  might  have  memfed,-' 
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Then,  O  then,  how  did  reflection 
Come  on  them  with  recollection? 
Ail  that  she  had  done  for  them, 
liow  it  did  their  fiiult  condemn ! 

But  iweei  Mary,  still  the  same, 
Kindly  eased  them  of  their  shame; 
Spoke  to  them  with  accents  bland, 
Took  them  friendly  by  the  hand  ; 
Bound  them  both  with  promise  fast. 
Not  to  speak  of  troubles  past; 
Made  them  on  the  spot  declare 
A  new  league  of  friendship  there ; 
Which,  without  a  word  of  strife, 
Lasted  tliencefortli  long  as  life. 
Martha  now  and  Margaret 
Strove  who  most  should  pay  the  debt 
Which  they  owed  her,  nor  did  vary 
Ever  after  from  tlieir  Mary. 

TO  A  RIVER  IN  WHICH  A  CHILD  WAS 
DUOWNEO. 

Skilihg  river,  smiling  river, 

On  thy  bosom  sun-beams  play ; 
Though  they  're  fleeting,  and  retreating, 

Thou  hast  more  deceit  tlian  they. 

In  thy  channel,  in  thy  channel, 
Choked  witli  ooze  and  grav'Uy  stones, 

Deep  immersed,  and  unhearsed, 

Lies  young  Edward's  corse :  his  bones 

Ever  whitening,  ever  whitening, 
As  thy  waves  against  them  dash ; 

What  tliy  torrent,  in  the  current , 
Swallow'd,  now  it  helps  to  wash. 

As  if  senseless,  as  if  senseless 

Things  had  feeling  in  this  case; 
What  so  blindly,  and  unkindly, 

It  destroy'd,  it  now  does  grace. 


THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES. 

I  lAVB  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions. 
In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school-days. 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing, 
Dnnking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies, 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  among  women ; 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her — 
All,  aH  are  gone,  the  old  familbr  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man  ; 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

• 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood. 
Earth  seem'd  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse. 
Seeking  to  find  tlie  old  ^miliar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother, 
Why  wcrt  not  thou  bom  in  my  father's  dwelling  7 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces — 


How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have  left  me. 
And  some  are  taken  from  me ;  all  are  departed; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  fisces. 


HELEN. 

HiGH-soBfi  Helen,  round  your  dwelling 
These  twenty  years  I  've  paced  in  vain  : 

Haughty  beauty,  thy  lover's  duty 
Hath  been  to  glory  in  his  pain. 

Uigb-hom  Helen,  proudly  telling 

Stories  of  thy  cold  disdain ; 
1  starve,  I  die,  now  you  comply. 

And  I  no  longer  can  complain. 

These  twenty  years  I  've  lived  on  tears. 
Dwelling  for  ever  on  a  frown ; 

On  sighs  I  've  fed,  your  scorn  my  bread ; 
I  perish  now  you  kind  are  grown. 

Can  I,  who  loved  my  beloved 

But  for  the  scorn  ■  was  in  her  eye,  ■ 

Can  I  be  moved  for  my  beloved, 

When  she  ■  returns  me  sigh  for  sigh  ?  ■ 

In  stately  pride,  by  my  bed-side, 
High-bom  Helen's  portrait 's  hung ; 

Deaf  to  my  praise,  my  mournful  lays 
Are  nightly  to  the  portrait  sang. 

To  that  T  weep,  nor  ever  sleep, 
Complaining  all  night  long  to  her — 

Heleitj  grown  old,  no  longer  cold^ 
Said,  «  you  to  all  men  I  prefer. » 


A  VISION  OF  REPENTANCE. 

I  SAW  a  fomous  fountain,  in  my  dream. 
Where  shady  path-ways  to  a  valley  led ; 

A  weeping  willow  lay  upon  that  stream, 
And  all  around  the  fountain  brink  were  spread 

Wide  branching  trees,  with  dark  green  leaf  rich  clad, 

Forming  a  doubtful  twilight— desolate  and  sad. 

The  place  was  such,  that  whoso  enler'd  in. 
Disrobed  was  of  every  earthly  thought. 

And  straight  became  as  one  that  knew  not  un, 
Or  to  the  worlds  first  innocence  was  brought; 

Enseein'd  it  now,  he  stood  on  holy  ground. 

In  sweet  and  tender  melancholy  wrapt  around. 

A  most  strange  calm  stole  o'er  my  soothed  sprite ; 

Long  time  I  stood,  and  longer  had  1  staid, 
Whcu,  lo !  I  saw,  saw  by  the  sweet  moon-light, 

Which  came  in  silence  o'er  that  silent  shade. 
Where,  near  the  founUtn,  sombtriiig  like  despair 
Made,  of  that  weeping  willow,  garlands  for  her  hair. 

And  eke  with  painful  fingers  she  inwove 
Blany  an  uncouth  stem  of  savage  thora— 

M  The  willow  garland,  that  was  for  her  love. 
And  these  her  bleeding  temples  would  adorn.* 

With  sighs  her  heart  nigh  burst,  salt  tears  fast  fell,' 

As  moumfully  she  bended  o'er  that  sacred  well. 
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To  whom  when  T  addresc  myadf  to  speak, 
She  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  nothiDg  said; 

The  delicate  red  came  mandiog  o'er  her  cheek. 
And,  gath'rinjf  up  her  looae  attire,  the  fled 

To  the  dark  covert  of  that  woody  shade. 

And  in  her  goings  seem'd  a  timid  gentle  maid. 

ReTolnng  in  my  mind  what  this  should  mean, 

And  why  that  lovely  lady  plained  so ; 
Perplex'd  in  thought  at  that  mysterious  scene, 

And  doubting  if 't  were  best  to  stay  or  go, 
I  cast  mine  eyes  in  wistful  gate  around, 
When  from  the  shades  came  slow  a  small  and  plalntiTc 
sound. 

«  Psyche  am  I,  who  love  to  dwell 
In  these  brown  shades,  this  woody  dell. 
Where  never  busy  mortal  came. 
Till  now,  to  pry  upon  my  shame; 

At  thy  feet  what  thou  dost  see 
The  waters  of  repentance  be. 
Which,  night  and  day,  I  must  augment 
With  tears,  like  a  true  penitent. 

If  haply  so  my  day  of  grace 
Be  not  yet  past;  and  this  lone  place, 
O'er-shadowy,  dark,  excludeth  hence 
All  thoughts  but  grief  and  penitence.* 

«  JFIty  dost  thou  wtept  thou  gentle  maM  / 
And  wherefore  in  Ais  barren  shade 
Thy  hidden  thoughts  with  sorrow  feed  ? 
Can  thing  to  fair  repentance  needtm 

«  O !  I  have  done  a  deed  of  shame, 
•And  tainted  is  my  virgin  fame. 
And  stain'd  the  beauteous  maiden  white, 
In  which  my  bridal  robes  were  dight* 

H  And  who  the  promised  spouse,  declare  i 
And  what  those  bridal  garments  were.m 

■  Severe  and  saindy  righteonsneis 
Composed  the  clear  white  bridal  dress; 
iisus,  the  son  of  Heaven's  high  king. 
Bought  with  his  blood  die  marriage  ring. 

■  A  wretched  sinful  creature,  I 
Deem'd  lightly  of  that  sacred  tie, 
Gave  to  a  treacherons  woau>  my  heart, 
And  play'd  the  foolish  wanton's  part* 

«  Soon  to  these  murky  shades  T  came. 

To  hide  from  the  sun's  light  my  shame. 

And  still  I  haimt  this  woody  ddl, 

And  bathe  me  in  that  healing  well, 

Whose  waters  clear  have  influence 

From  sin's  foul  stains  the  soul  to  cleanse; 

And,  night  and  day,  I  them  augment 

Widi  tears,  like  a  true  penitent. 

Until,  due  expiation  made. 

And  fit  atonement  fully  paid. 

The  lord  and  bridegroom  me  present. 

Where  in  sweet  strains  of  high  consent, 

God's  throne  before,  the  Seraphim 

Sludl  chaunt  the  ecstatic  marriage  hymn.s* 

«  Now  Christ  restore  thee  soon» — I  said, 
And  ihencefordi  all  my  dream  was  fled. 


DULOGUE  BETWEEN  A  MOTHER  AND  CHnH. 

cnn.n. 
«  O  LADT,  lay  your  cocdy  robes  anda. 
No  longer  may  you  glory  in  your  pride.* 

ifcrrHKa. 
Wherefore  to-day  art  singing  in  mine  ear 
Sad  songs,  were  made  so  long  ago,  my  dear; 
This  day  I  am  to  be  a  bride,  yon  know. 
Why  sing  sad  songs,  were  made  so  long  ago? 

GMILD. 

O,  mother,  lay  your  coady  robes  aside, 
For  you  may  never  be  anodier's  bride. 
That  line  I  ieam'd  not  in  the  old  sad  song. 

VOTMBt. 

I  pray  thee,  pretty  one,  now  bold  thy  tongae. 
Play  with  the  bridesmaids,  and  be  glad,  my  boy, 
For  thou  shall  be  a  second  fisdier's  joy. 

CSILD. 

One  fadier  fondled  me  npon  his  knee. 
One  Esther  is  enough,  alone,  for  me. 


QUEEN  ORUNA'S  DREAM. 


Off  a  bank  with  rotes  shaded. 
Whose  sweet  scent  the  violets  aided, 
Violets  whose  breath  alone 
Yields  but  feeble  smell  or  none 
(Sweeter  bed  Jove  ne'er  reposed  on 
When  hb  eyes  Olympus  cloaed  on). 
While  o'er  head  six  staves  did  bold 
Canopy  of  cloth  o'gold. 
And  two  more  did  music  keep* 
Which  might  Juno  lull  to  sleep,-^ 
Oriana,  who  was  queen 
To  the  mighty  Tamerlane, 
That  was  lord  of  all  the  land 
Between  Thrace  and  Samarchand, 
While  the  noon-tide  fervor  beun'd. 
Mused  herself  to  sleep,  and  dream'd. 

Thus  Air,  in  magnific  strain, 
A  young  poet  soothed  his  vein. 
But  he  had  nor  prose  nor  numbers 
To  express  a  princess'  slumbers. — 
Youthful  Richard  had  strange  fancies. 
Was  deep  versed  in  old  romances, 
And  could  talk  whole  hours  upon 
The  great  Cham  and  Prester  John, — 
Tell  the  field  in  which  the  Sopht 
From  the  Tartar  won  a  trophy — 
What  he  read  with  such  delight  of. 
Thought  he  could  as  eas'ly  write  of— 
But  his  over-young  invention 
Kept  not  pace  with  brave  intontiofi. 
Twenty  suns  did  rise  and  set. 
And  he  could  no  further  get; 
But,  unable  to  proceed. 
Made  a  virtue  out  of  need. 
And  his  labours  wiselier  deem'd  of. 
Did  omit  what  the  queen  dreamed  of. 
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A  BALLAD, 


NOmrO  TBB  DIPFERENCB  OP  RICB  AND  POOB,  IN 
THB  WATS  OF  A  EICB  NOBLl'l  PALACE  AND  A  POOB 
WOBKBOU8B. 


To  Ik*  Tom  of  th«  ■  Old  ud  YoaaffCMrtlar.* 


!■  a  couly  palace  Youth  goes  clad  to  gold ; 
In  a  wretched  workhonie  Age's  limbs  are  cold : 
There  they  tit,  the  old  men  by  a  ihiTering  fire, 
Scill  cloae  and  cloeer  cowering,  warmth  it  their  desire. 

Id  a  costly  palace,  when  the  brave  gallants  dine, 
They  hare  store  of  good  venison,  with  old  canary  wine, 
Willi  singing  and  music  to  heighten  the  cheer; 
Coarse  bits,  with  grudging,  are  the  pauper't  bett  fisre. 

In  a  coatly  palace  Tooth  it  still  carest 

By  a  train  of  attendants  which  laugh  at  my  young  Lord's 

jeat; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  the  contrary  preraib  ; 
Does  Age  begin  to  prattle? — no  man  heark'neth  to  his 

tales. 

In  a  coatly  palace  if  the  child  with  a  pin 

Do  bat  chance  to  prick  a  finger,  strait  the  doctor  is  call- 
ed in ; 

In  a  wretched  workhouse  men  are  left  to  perish 

For  want  of  proper  cordials,  which  their  old  age  might 
choish. 

In  a  coatly  palace  Tonth  enjoys  hit  lust; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  Age,  in  comen  thrust. 
Thinks  upon  the  former  days,  when  he  was  well  to  do, 
Had  children  to  standby  him,  both  friends  and  kinsmen 
too. 

In  a  coally  palace  Touth  his  temples  hides 
With  a  new  derised  peruke  that  reaches  to  hit  sides ; 
Id  a  wretched  workhouse  Age's  crown  is  bare, 
With  a  few  thin  locks  just  to  fence  out  the  cold  air. 

In  peace,  at  in  war,  't  is  our  young  gallants*  pnde, 
To  walk,  each  one  V  the  streets,  with  a  rapier  by  his  side, 
That  none  to  do  them  injury  may  have  pretence; 
Wretched  Age,  in  poverty,  must  brook  offence. 


HYPOCHONDRIACUS. 

By  myself  walking. 
To  myself  talking. 
When  as  I  ruminate 
On  my  untoward  fate, 
Scarcely  seem  I 
Alone  sufficiently, 
Black  thoughts  continually 
Crowding  my  privacy ; 
Tliey  come  unbidden, 
Like  foes  at  a  wedding, 
Thrusting  their  faces 
In  better  guests'  places, 
Peevish  and  malcontent. 
Clownish,  impertinent. 
Dashing  the  merriment : 


So  in  like  fashions 

Dim  cogitations 

Follow  and  haunt  me. 

Striving  to  daunt  me. 

In  my  heart  festering, 

In  my  ears  whispering, 

•  Thy  friends  are  treacherous. 

Thy  foes  are  dangerous, 

Tliy  dreams  ominous.  • 

Fierce  Anthropophagi, 
Spectra,  Diaboli, 
What  scared  St  Anthony, 
Hobgoblins,  Lemuretf 
Dreamt  of  Antipodes, 
Night-riding  Incubi 
Troubling  the  fontasy, 
All  dire  illusions 
Causing  confusions ; 
Figments  heretical, 
Scruples  fantastical. 
Doubts  diabolical, 
Abaddon  vexeth  me, 
Mahu  perplexeth  me, 
Lucifer  teareth  me 

/era/  Maria!  libemta  fM>«  ab  his  diris  UniaHonibus 
Inimici. 


A  FAREWELL  TO  TOBACCO. 

Mat  the  Babylonish  curse 

Strait  confound  my  stammering  verse, 

If  I  can  a  passage  see 

In  this  word-perplexity, 

Or  a  fit  expression  find, 

Or  a  language  to  my  mind, 

(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant). 

To  take  leave  of  thee,  oasAT  plaiit! 

Or  in  any  terms  relate 

Half  my  love,  or  half  my  hate : 

For  I  hate,  yet  love,  thee  so, 

That,  whichever  thing  I  show, 

The  plain  truth  will  seem  to  he 

A  constrain'd  hyperbole. 

And  the  passion  to  proceed 

More  from  a  mistress  than  a  weed. 

Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine, 
Bacchus'  black  servant,  negro  fine; 
Sorcerer,  that  makcst  us  dote  upon 
Thy  begrimed  complexion, 
And,  for  thy  pernicious  sake. 
More  and  greater  oaths  to  break 
Than  reclaimed  lovers  take 
'Gainst  women :  thou  thy  siege  dost  lay 
Much  too  in  the  female  way. 
While  thou  suck  st  tlie  lah'ring  breath 
Faster  than  kiases  or  than  death. 


Thou  in  such  a  cloud  dost  bind  us, 

That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  us, 

And  ill  fortune,  that  would  thwart  us. 

Shoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  us; 

While  each  man,  through  thy  height'ning  steam, 

Does  like  a  smoking  Etna  seem. 
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And  all  about  %u  does  eiprcts 
(Fancy  and  wit  in  richoM  dreu) 
A  Sicilian  fruitfuli 


Thou  through  Mich  a  miat  doat  show  us, 
That  our  best  friends  do  not  know  us, 
And,  for  those  allowed  features. 
Due  to  reasonable  creatures, 
Liken'st  us  to  fell  Chimeras, 
Monsters  that,  who  see  us,  fear  us; 
WorM  than  Cerberus  or  Geryon, 
Or,  who  first  lored  a  cloud,  Ixion. 

Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
His  tipsy  rites.     But  what  art  thou, 
That  but  by  reflex  canst  show 
What  his  deity  can  do, 
As  the  false  Egyptian  spell 
Aped  the  true  Hebrew  miracle? 
Some  few  rapours  thou  mayst  raiie. 
The  weak  brain  may  serre  to  amaze , 
But  to  the  reins  and  nobler  heart 
Canst  nor  life  nor  heat  impart.| 

Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  bom. 
The  old  world  was  sure  forlorn. 
Wanting  thee,  that  aidest  more 
The  god's  Ticlories  than  before 
All  his  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  Bacchanals. 
These,  as  stale,  we  disallow. 
Or  judge  of  thee  meant :  only  thou 
His  true  Indian  conquest  art; 
And,  for  ivy  round  his  dart. 
The  reformed  god  now  weaves 
A  finer  thyrsus  of  thy  leaves. 

Scent  to  match  thy  rich  perfume 
Chemic  art  did  ne'er  presume 
Tli rough  her  quaint  alembic  strain, 
None  so  sov'reign  to  tlie  brain. 
Nature,  that  did  in  tliee  excel, 
Framed  again  no  second  smell. 
Roses,  violets,  but  toys 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys, 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant ; 
Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent. 

Stinking'st  of  the  stinking  kind. 
Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  tlie  mind, 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foyson. 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison. 
Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together, 
Hemlock,  aconite — — — 

Nay,  rather, 
Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue ; 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you. 
'T  was  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee ; 
None  e'er  prosper'd  who  defamed  thee ; 
Irony  all,  and  feign'd  abuse. 
Such  as  perplext  lovers  use. 
At  a  need,  when,  in  despair 
To  paint  forth  their  fairest  Mr, 
Or  in  part  but  to  express 
That  exceeding  comeliness 


Which  their  fisncies  doth  so  strike. 
They  borrow  language  of  dislike ; 
And,  instead  of  Dearest  Miss, 
Jewel,  Honey,  Sweetheart,  Bliss, 
And  those  forms  of  old  admiring. 
Call  her  Cockatrice  and  Siren, 
Basilisk,  and  all  that 's  evil. 
Witch,  Hyena,  Mermaid,  Devil, 
Ethiop,  Wench,  and  Blackamow, 
Monkey,  Ape,  and  twenty  more ; 
Friendly  Trait' ress.  loving  Foe, — 
Not  that  she  is  truly  so. 
But  no  other  way  they  know 
A  contentment  lo  express, 
Borders  so  upon  excess. 
That  they  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not 

Or,  as  men,  conslrain'd  to  part 
With  what 's  nearest  to  their  heart. 
While  their  sorrow 's  at  the  hei^hf . 
Lose  discrimination  quite. 
And  their  hasty  wrath  let  fall, 
To  appease  their  frantic  gaU, 
On  the  darling  thing  whatever. 
Whence  they  feel  it  death  to  aever. 
Though  it  be,  as  they,  perforce. 
Guiltless  of  the  sad  divorce. 

For  I  must  ( nor  let  it  grieve  thee. 
Friendliest  of  plants,  that  I  must)  leave  thee. 
For  thy  sake,  tosacco,  1 
Would  do  any  thing  but  die. 
And  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 
Long  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 
But,  as  she,  who  once  hath  been 
A  king's  consort,  is  a  queen 
Ever  after,  nor  will  bale 
Any  tittle  of  her  state. 
Though  a  widow,  or  divorced. 
So  I,  from  thy  converse  forced, 
The  old  name  and  style  retain, 
A  right  Katherine  of  Spain ; 
And  a  seat,  too,  'mongst  the  joys 
Of  the  blest  Tobacco  Boys ; 
Where,  though  I,  by  sour  physician. 
Am  dcbarr'd  tlic  full  fruition 
Of  thy  favours,  I  may  catch 
Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch 
Sidelong  odouis,  that  give  life 
Like  glances  from  a  neighbour's  w^ ; 
And  siill  live  in  tlie  by-places 
And  the  suburbs  of  Uiy  graces ; 
And  in  thy  borders  take  delight. 
An  unconquer'd  Canaanite. 


TO  T.  L.  H. 

A  CHILD. 


MoDXL  of  thy  parent  dear. 
Serious  infant  worth  a  fear : 
In  thy  unfsultering  visage  well 
Picturing  forth  the  son  of  TsiA, 
When  on  his  forehead,  firm  and  good. 
Motionless  mark,  the  apple  stood ; 
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GailelcM  traitor,  rebel  mild, 

CooTicC  unconscious,  culprit-child ! 

Gates  that  close, with  iron  roar 

Have  been  to  thee  thy  nursery  door ; 

Chains  that  chink  in  cheerless  cella 

Hare  been  thy  rattles  and  thy  belU ; 

Walls  contrived  for  giant  sin 

Have  hemmed  thy  faultless  weakness  in  ; 

Near  thy  sinless  bed  black  Guilt 

Her  discordant  house  hath  built, 

And  fiU'd  it  with  her  monstrous  brood — 

Sights,  by  thee  not  understood — 

Sights  of  fear,  and  of  distress, 

That  pass  a  harmless  infant's  guess! 

But  the  clonds,  that  overcast 
Thy  young  morning,  may  not  last. 
Soon  shall  arrive  the  rescuing  hour, 
That  yields  thee  up  to  Nature's  power. 
Nature,  that  so  late  doth  greet  thee, 
Shall  in  o'er-flowing  measure  meet  thee. 
She  shall  recompense  with  cost 
For  every  lesson  thou  hast  lost. 
Then  wandering  up  thy  sire's  loved  hill,* 
Thou  sbalt  uke  thy  airy  611 
Of  healih  and  pastime.     Birds  shall  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning. 
'Uid  new-yean'd  lambkins  thou  shalt  play, 
Hardly  less  a  lamb  than  they. 
Then  thy  prison's  lengthened  bound 
Shall  be  the  horizon  skirling  round. 
And,  while  thou  fillest  thy  lap  with  flowers. 
To  make  amends  for  wintry  hours, 
The  breeze,  the  sunshine,  and  the  place, 
Shall  from  thy  tender  brow  efface 
Each  vestige  of  untimely  care. 
That  sour  restraint  had  graven  there ; 
And  on  thy  every  look  impress 
A  more  excelling  childishness. 

So  shall  be  thy  days  beguiled, 
THoaMTOR  UoNT,  my  favourite  child. 


BALLAD. 

FROM  TRK  GBRMIN. 

Tbs  clouds  are  blackening,  the  storms  threatening 
And  ever  the  forest  maketh  a  moan  : 

Kllows  are  breaking,  the  damsel's  heart  aching, 
Thus  by  herself  she  singelh  alone, 
Weeping  right  plenteously. 

«  The  world  is  empty,  the  heart  b  dead  surely. 
In  this  world  plainly  all  seemeih  amiss : 
To  thy  breast,  holy  one,  take  now  thy  little  one, 
I  have  had  earnest  of  all  earth's  bliss. 
Living  right  lovingly.* 


DAVID  IN  THE  CAVE  OF  ADULLAM. 

David  and  his  three  captains  bold 
Kept  ambush  once  vrithin  a  hold. 

'  BsBpftoad. 


It  was  in  AduUam's  cave. 

Nigh  which  no  water  they  could  have, 

Nor  spring,  nor  running  brook  was  near 

To  quench  the  thirst  that  parch'd  them  there. 

Then  David,  king  of  Israel, 

Strait  bethought  him  of  a  well, 

Which  stood  beside  the  city  gate, 

At  Bethlem ;  where,  before  his  state 

Of  kingly  dignity,  he  had 

Oft  drunk  his  611,  a  shepherd  lad ; 

But  now  his  fierce  Philistine  foe 

Encamp'd  before  it  he  does  know. 

Yet  ne'er  the  less,  with  heat  opprest, 

Those  three  bold  captains  he  addrest. 

And  wisli'd  that  one  to  him  would  bring 

Some  water  from  his  native  spring. 

His  valiant  captains  instantly 

To  execute  his  will  did  fly. 

The  mighty  Three  the  ranks  broke  through 

Of  armed  foes,  and  water  drew 

For  David,  their  beloved  king. 

At  his  own  sweet  native  spring. 

Back  through  their  armed  foes  they  haste, 

With  the  hard-earn'd  treasure  graced. 

But  when  the  good  king  David  found 

What  they  had  done,  he  on  the  ground 

The  water  pour'd.     •<  Because,*  said  he, 

■  That  it  was  at  the  jeopardy 

Of  your  three  lives  this  thing  ye  did. 

That  1  should  drink  it,  God  forbid.* 


SALOME. 

OtvcK  on  a  charger  there  was  laid. 
And  brought  before  a  royal  maid, 
As  price  of  attitude  and  grace, 
A  guiltless  head,  a  holy  face. 

It  was  on  Herod's  natal  day. 
Who  o'er  iudea's  land  held  sway. 
He  married  his  own  brother's  wife. 
Wicked  Herodias.    She  the  life 
Of  John  the  Baptist  long  had  sought. 
Because  he  openly  had  taught 
That  she  a  Ufe  unlawful  led, 
Having  her  husband's  brother  wed. 

This  was  he,  that  saintly  John, 
Who  in  the  wilderness  alone 
Abiding,  did  for  clothing  wear 
A  garment  made  of  camel's  hair ; 
Honey  and  locusts  were  hb  food, 
And  be  was  most  severely  good. 
He  preach'd  penitence  and  tears. 
And  waking  6rst  the  sinnei's  fears. 
Prepared  a  path,  made  smooth  a  way. 
For  hb  diviner  master's  day. 

Herod  kept  in  princely  state 
Htt  birth-day.    On  his  throne  he  sate, 
After  the  feast,  beholding  her 
Who  danced  vrith  grace  peculiar; 
Fair  Salome,  who  did  excel 
All  in  that  land  for  dancing  well. 
The  feastful  monarch's  heart  was  6red, 
And  whate'er  thing  she  desired, 
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Though  half  bis  kingdom  it  »hoald  be, 

He  in  hb  pleasure  swore  that  he 

Would  give  the  graceful  Salome. 

The  damsel  was  Uerodias'  daughter : 

She  lo  the  queen  hastes,  and  besought  her 

To  teach  her  what  great  gift  to  name. 

Instructed  by  Uerodias,  came 

The  damsel  back;   to  Uerod  said, 

■  Give  me  John  the  Baptist's  head ; 

And  in  a  charger  let  it  lie 

Hither  straightway  brought  to  me.» 

Herod  her  suit  would  foin  deny, 

But  for  his  oath's  sake  must  comply. 

When  painters  would  by  art  expreM 
Beauty  in  un  loveliness. 
Thee,  Uerodias'  daughter,  thee, 
Tliey  fittest  subject  take  to  be. 
They  give  thy  form  and  features  grace ; 
But  ever  in  thy  beauteous  face 
They  shew  a  steadfast  cruel  gaze, 
An  eye  unpiiying;  and  amaze 
In  all  beholders  deep  they  mark. 
That  thou  belrayest  not  one  spark 
Of  feeling  for  the  ruthless  deed. 
That  did  thy  praiseful  dance  succeed. 
For  on  the  head  they  make  you  look. 
As  if  a  sullen  joy  you  took, 
A  cruel  triumph,  wicked  pride, 
That  for  your  sport  a  saint  had  died. 


LINES 

tUGGBSTSD  BT  A  PICTURE  OF  TWO  FEMALES  BY 
LRONARDO  DA  VINCI. 

The  lady  Blanch,  regardless  of  all  her  lovers'  fears, 
To  the  UrsMuie  convent  hastens,  and  long  the  Abbess 
hears. 

■  O  Blanch,  my  child,  repent  ye  of  the  courtly  life  ye 

lead.* 
Blanch  look'd  on  a  rose-bud  and  little  seem'd  to  heed. 
She  look'd  on   the  rose-bud,  she  look'd  round,  and 

thought 
On  all  her  heart  had  whisper'd,  and  all  the  Nun  had 
taught. 

■  I  am  worshipped  by  lovers,  and  brightly  shines  my 

fame, 
All  Christendom  rcsoundeth  the  noble  Blanch's  name. 
Nor  shall  I  quickly  wither  like  the  rose-bud  from  the 

tree. 
My  quecn-ltke  graces  shining  when  my  beauty 's  gone 

from  me. 
But  when  the  sculptured  marble  is  raised  o'er  my  head. 
And  tlie  matchless  Blanch  lies  lifeless  among  the  noble 

dead, 
This  saintly  lady  Abbess  hath  made  me  justly  fear, 
It  would  nothing  well  avail  me  that  I  were  worsbipp'd 

here." 


Come,  Hit  and  pretty,  tdl  lo  me. 

Who,  in  thy  life-lime,  tfaov 

Thou  pretty  art  and  ftiir. 

But  vrith  the  lady  Blanch  ifaon 

No  need  for  Blanch  her  htslory  to  idl ; 

Whoever  saw  her  fisoe,  they  there  did  read  it  wdL 

But  when  I  look  on  thee,  I  only  know 

There  lived  a  pretty  maid  some  handled  yesis  ap. 

LINES 

ON  THE  CELEBRATED  PICTUREBTLBOXSBBODlVlia, 
CALLED  THE  YIBGIN  OF  THE  ROOS. 

Waii.K  young  John  ruiu  to  greet 

The  greater  Infant's  feet. 

The  Mother  standing  by,  with  trembling  pamon 

Of  devout  admiration. 

Beholds  the  engaging  mystic  play,  and  pretty  adociM; 

Nor  knows  as  yet  the  full  event 

Of  those  so  low  beginnings. 

From  whence  we  date  onr  winnings, 

But  wonders  at  the  intent 

Of  those  new  rites,  and  what  thai  itrufe  duU««a% 

meant. 
But  at  her  side 
An  angel  doth  abide, 
With  such  a  perfect  joy 
As  no  dim  doubts  alloy. 
An  intuition, 
A  glory,  an  amenity, 
Passing  the  dark  condition 
Of  blind  humanity. 
As  if  he  surely  knew 
All  the  blest  wonders  should  eome, 
Or  he  had  lately  left  the  upper  sphere, 
And  had  read  all  the  sovran  schenus  and  diiinc  nddis 

there. 

ON  THE  SABCE. 

MATEtRAL  lady  with  the  virgin  grace, 

Heaven-born  thy  Jesus  seemeth  aar^ 

And  tliou  a  virgin  pure. 

Lady  most  perfect,  when  thy  sinleai  hit 

Men  look  upon,  they  wish  to  be 

A  Catholic,  Madonna  fair,  to  wordiip  lb«. 


CHILDHOOD. 


UNES 


ON    THE    SAME   PIGTURB    BEING    REMOVED    TO    MAKE 
PLACE  FOR  A   PORTRAIT   OP  A  LADT  BT   TITIAN. 

Who  art  thou,  fair  one,  who  usurp'st  the  place 
Of  Blanch,  the  lady  of  the  matchless  grace? 


Ill  my  poor  mind  it  is  most  sweet  to  moae 
Upon  the  days  gone  by ;  to  act  in  thoaght 
Past  seasons  o'er,  and  be  again  a  child; 
To  sit  in  fancy  on  the  turf-clad  slope, 
Down  which  the  child  would  roll;  to  pluck pyfc**- 
Make  posies  in  the  sun,  which  the  child's  band 
(Childhood  offended  soon,  soon  reconciled} 
Would  throw  away,  and  straight  take  np  sfzifli 
Then  fling  tliem  to  the  winds,  and  o'er  the  km 
Bound  with  so  playful  and  so  light  a  foot. 
That  the  preas'd  daisy  scarce  declined  bar  bead. 


THE  GRANDAME. 

On  the  green  hill  lap, 
Hard  by  the  house  of  prayer,  a  modest  roof, 
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And  not  dintinguish'd  from  its  netghbour^barn, 

SaTc  by  a  sleDder>tapering  length  of  spire. 

The  Graodame  sleeps.    A  plain  stone  barely  (ells 

The  Dame  and  date  to  the  chance  passenger. 

For  lowly  born  was  she,  and  long  had  eat, 

TSVlt-earii'd,  the  bread  of  scrrice: — hers  was  else 

A  monniing  spirit,  one  iharentertain'd 

Scorn  of  base  action,  deed  dishonourable, 

Or  aught  unseemly.    1  remember  well 

Her  reverend  image :  I  remember,  too, 

Wiih  what  a  leal  she  served  her  master's  house; 

And  bow  the  prattling  tongue  of  garrulous  age 

Delighted  to  recount  the  oft-told  tale 

Or  anecdote  domestic.     Wise  she  was, 

And  wondrous  skill'd  in  genealogies, 

And  coaid  in  apt  and  voluble  terms  diseoorse 

Of  birthii,  of  titles,  and  alliances; 

Of  marriages,  and  intermarriages ; 

Relationship  remote,  or  near  of  kin; 

Of  friends  offended,  fomily  disgraced— 

Maiden  higlnbom,  but  wayward,  disobeying 

Parental  strict  injunction,  and  regardless 

Of  unmix'd  blood,  and  ancestry  remote. 

Stooping  to  wed  with  one  of  low  degree. 

But  theac  are  not  thy  praises ;  and  1  wrong 

Thy  honoured  memory,  recording  chiefly 

Things  light' or  tririal.    Better 't  were  to  tell. 

How  with  a  nobler  zeal,  and  warmer  love. 

She  served  her  heavenly  Master.    I  have  seen 

That  reverend  form  bent  down  with  age  and  pain. 

And  rankling  malady.    Yet  not  for  thb 

Ceased  she  to  praise  her  Maker,  or  withdrew 

Her  trust  in  Him,  her  faith,  and  humble  hope — 

So  meekly  had  she  leam'd  to  bear  her  cross — 

For  she  had  studied  patience  in  the  school 

Of  Christ,  much  comfort  she  had  thence  derived. 

And  was  a  follower  of  the  Nazabknk. 


THE  SABBATH  BELLS. 

Tbb  cheerful  sabbath  bells,  wherever  heard. 

Strike  pleasant  on  the  sense,  most  like  the  voice 

Of  one  who  from  the  far-off  hills  proclaims 

Tidings  of  good  to  Zion  :  chiefly  when 

Their  piercing  tones  fall  sudden  on  the  ear 

Of  the  contcmplant,  solitary  man, 

Whom  thoughts  abstruse  or  high  have  chanced  to  lure 

Forth  from  the  walks  of  men,  revolving  oft, 

And  oft  again,  hard  matter,  which  eludes 

And  baffles  his  pursuit — tlraught-sick  and  tired 

Of  controversy,  where  no  end  appears, 

No  clue  to  his  research,  tlie  lonely  man 

ri.ilf  wishes  for  society  again. 

Ilim,  thus  engaged,  the  sabbath  bells  salute 

Sudden, !  his  heart  awakes,  his  ears  drink  in 

riie  cheering  music;  his  relentyig  soul 

rearns  after  all  the  joys  of  social  life, 

ind  softens  with  the  love  of  human  kind. 


FANCY  EMPLOYED  ON  DIVINE  SUBJECTS. 

'■  ■  truant  Fancy  was  a  wanderer  ever 

.  lone  enthusiast  maid.    She  loves  |q  Lj,|k 

n  the  briylit  visions  of  empyreal  lipi 

y  the  groen  pastures,  and  the  fm^^    S         %m 


Where  the  perpetual  flowers  of  Eden  blow; 
By  crystal  streams,  and  by  the  living  vraters, 
Along  whose  margin  grows  the  wondrous  tree 
Whose  leaves  shall  heal  the  nations ;  underneath 
Whose  holy  shade  a  refuge  shall  be  found 
From  pain  and  want,  and  all  (he  ills  tliat  wait 
On  mortal  life,  from  sin  and  death  for  ever. 


COMPOSED  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

FioM  broken  visions  of  perturbed  rest 

1  wake,  and  start,  and  fear  to  sleep  again. 

How  total  a  privation  of  all  sounds. 

Sights,  and  familiar  objects,  man,  bird,  beast, 

Herb,  tree,  or  flower,  and  prodigal  light  of  heaven! 

*T  were  some  relief  to  catch  the  drowsy  cry 

Of  the  mechanic  watchman,  or  the  noise 

Of  revel,  reeling  home  from  midnight  cups. 

Those  are  the  moanings  of  the  dying  man, 

Who  lies  in  the  upper  chamber ;  restless  moans, 

And  interrupted  only  by  a  cough 

Consumptive,  torturing  the  wasted  lungs. 

So  in  the  bitterness  of  death  lie  lies, 

And  waits  in  anguish  for  the  morning's  light. 

What  can  that  do  for  him,  or  what  restore? 

Short  taste,  faint  sense,  affecting  notices, 

And  little  images  of  pleasures  past. 

Of  health,  and  active  life — health  not  yet  slain. 

Nor  the  other  grace  of  life,  a  good  name,  sold 

For  sin's  black  wages.    On  his  tedious  bed 

He  writhes,  and  turns  him  from  the  accusing  light, 

And  finds  no  comfort  in  the  sun,  but  says 

•  When  night  comes  I  shall  get  a  little  rest.* 

Some  few  groans  more,  death  comes,  and  there  an  end. 

T  is  darkness  and  conjecture  all  beyond  ; 

W^eak  Nature  fears,  thbugh  Charity  must  hope, 

And  Fancy,  most  licentious  on  such  themes 

Where  decent  reverence  well  had  kept  her  mute. 

Hath  o'er-stock'd  hell  with  devils,  and  brought  down, 

By  her  enormous  fablings  and  mad  lies, 

Discredit  on  the  gospel's  serious  truths 

And  salutary  fears.    The  man  of  parts, 

Poet,  or  prose  declaimer,  on  his  couch 

Lolling,  like  one  indifferent,  fobricates 

A  heaven  of  gold,  where  he,  and  such  as  he, 

Their  heads  encompassed  with  crowns,  their  heels 

With  fine  wings  garlanded,  shall  tread  the  stars 

Beneath  tlieir  feet,  heaven's  pavement,  far  removed 

From  damned  spirits,  and  the  torturing  cries 

Of  men,  his  brethren,  fashion'd  of  the  earth. 

As  he  was,  nourish'd  with  the  self-same  bread, 

Belike  his  kindred  or  companions  once — 

Through  everlasting  ages  now  divorced. 

In  chains  and  savage  torments  to  repent 

Short  years  of  folly  on  earth.    Their  groans  unheard 

In  heav'n,  the  saint  nor  pity  feels,  nor  care. 

For  those  thus  sentenced — pity  might  disturb 

The  delicate  sense  and  most  dirine  repose 

Of  spirits  angelical.    Blessed  be  God, 

The  measure  of  his  judgments  is  not  fix'd 

By  man's  erroneoiu  standard.    He  discerns 

No  such  inordinate  difference  and  vast 

Betwixt  the  sinner  and  the  saint,  to  doom 

Such  disproportion'd  fates.    Compared  with  him. 

No  man  on  earth  is  holy  caird :  they  best 

I  4 
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Stand  in  his  tight  approved,  who  at  hit  feet 
Their  little  crownt  of  virtue  catt,  and  yield 
To  him  of  hit  own  workt  tlie  praite,  hit  due. 


LTVISG  WITHOUT  GOD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Mtstbbt  of  God '.  thou  hrave  and  beauteout  world. 

Blade  fsiir  with  light  and  shade  and  stars  and  flowers, 

Made  fearful  and  august  with  woods  and  rocks, 

Jagg'd  precipice,  black  mountain,  sea  in  storms, 

Sun,  over  all,  that  no  co-^ival  o^nt, 

But  through  heaven't  pavement  ridet,  as  in  despite 

Or  mockery  of  the  littleness  of  man ! 

I  see  a  mighty  arm,  by  man  unseen, 

Resistless,  not  to  be  controli'd,  that  guides, 

In  solitude  of  unshared  energies. 

All  these  thy  ceaseless  miracles,  O  world ! 

Arm  of  the  world,  I  view  thee,  and  I  muse 

On  man,  who,  trusting  in  his  mortal  strength, 

Leans  on  a  shadowy  staff,  a  stiff  of  dreams. 

We  consecrate  our  total  hopes  and  fears 

To  idols,  flesh  and  blood,  our  love  (licaven's  due). 

Our  praise  and  admiration;  praise  bestowed 

By  man  on  man,  and  acts  of  worship  done 

To  a  kindred  nature,  certes  do  reflect 

Some  portion  of  the  glory  and  rays  oblique 

Upon  the  politic  worshipper.  So  man 

Extracts  a  pride  from  hit  humility. 

Some  braver  spirits  of  tlie  modem  stamp 

Affect  a  Godhead  nearer  :  These  talk  loud 

Of  mind,  and  independent  intellect, 

Of  energies  omnipotent  in  man, 

And  man  of  his  own  fate  artificer; 

Yea  of  hb  own  life  lord,  and  of  the  days 

Of  his  abode  on  earth,  when  time  shall  be 

That  life  immortal  shall  become  an  art, 

Or  death,  by  chymic  practices  deceived. 

Forego  the  scent,  which  for  six  thousand  years 

Like  a  good  hound  he  has  foUow'd;  or  at  length, 

More  manners  learning,  and  a  decent  sense 

And  reverence  of  a  philosophic  world. 

Relent,  and  leave  to  prey  on  carcasses. 

But  these  are  fancies  of  a  few :  the  rest. 

Atheists,  or  Deists  only  in  the  name. 

By  word  or  deed  deny  a  God.     They  eat 

Their  daily  bread,  and  draw  the  breath  of  heaven 

Without  or  thought  or  thanks;  heaven's  roof  to  them 

Is  but  a  painted  ceiling  hung  with  lamps, 

No  more,  that  lights  them  to  their  purposes. 

They  wander  •  loose  about;*  they  nothing  see, 

Themselves  except,  and  creatures  like  themselves. 

Short-lived,  short-sighted,  impotent  to  save. 

So  on  their  dissolute  spirits,  soon  or  late. 

Destruction  cometh  u  like  an  armed  man,» 

Or  like  a  dream  of  murder  in  the  night. 

Withering  their  mortal  faculties,  and  breaking 

The  bones  of  all  their  pride. 


ON  AN  INFANT  DYING  AS  SOON  AS  BORN. 

I  SAW  where  in  tlie  shroud  did  lurk 
A  curious  piece  of  Nature's  work, 
A  floweret  crush'd  in  the  bud, 
A  nameless  maid,  in  babyhood, 


Was  in  her  cradle-coffin  lying ; 

Extinct,  with  tcaroe  a  show  of  dying : 

So  toon  lo  exchange  ih'  imprisooing 

For  darker  prison  of  the  tomb! 

She  did  but  ope  an  eye  and  pat 

A  clear  beam  forth — then  strait  op  shot 

For  the  long  dark :  ne'er  more  lo  see 

Through  gbsses  of  mortality. — 

Riddle  of  Destiny !  who  can  shoiw 

What  thy  short  visit  meant,  or  know 

What  thy  errand  here  below  ? 

Shall  we  say  that  Nature,  blind, 

Check'd  her  hand,  and  changed  her  miad. 

Just  when  she  had  exactly  wrought 

A  finish'd  pattern  without  fault  I 

Gould  she  flag,  or  could  she  tire? — 

Or  lack'd  she  the  Promethean  fire 

(With  her  tedious  workings  sickened) 

That  should  thy  little  limbs  have  quickeo'd  * 

Limbs  so  firm,  they  scem'd  to  aaaore 

Life  of  health,  and  days  mature; 

Womanhood  in  miniature ! 

Limbs  so  fair,  tliey  might  supply 

(Themselves  now  but  cold  imagery) 

The  sculptor  to  make  Beauty  by; — 

Or  did  the  stem-eyed  Fate  descry 

That,  babe  or  mother,  one  moat  die; 

So,  in  mercy,  left  the  stock 

And  cut  the  branch :  To  save  the  shock 

Of  young  years  widow'd :  and  dte  pain 

When  simple  state  comes  back  again 

To  the4oni  man,  who,  'reft  of  wifa, 

Thenoeforward  drags  a  maimed  life? 

The  economy  of  Heav'n  is  dark ; 

And  wisest  clerks  have  mias'd  the  mark. 

Why  Heaven's  buds,  like  this,  shoold  fail 

More  brief  than  Fly  Ephemeral 

That  has  his  day;  while  shrivelPd  cranes 

Stiffen  with  age  to  stocks  and  aionet; 

And  crabbed  use  the  conscieoee  aonn 

In  sinners  of  a  hundred  years. 

Mother's  prattle,  mother's  kias* 

Baby  fond,  thou  ne'er  wilt  mias. 

Rites,  which  custom  does  impose ; 

Silver  bells  and  baby  clothes; 

Corals  redder  than  those  lips 

W^hich  pale  Death  did  late  eclipse; 

Music  framed  for  inhint's  glee. 

Whistle  never  tuned  for  thee ; 

Though  thou  want'sl  not,  thou  thalt  Ttave  ikn 

(Loving  hearts  were  they  which  gave  ibem), 

liCt  not  one  be  missing:  Nurse, 

See  them  laid  upon  the  hearse 

Of  Infant,  slain  by  doom  perverse. — 

Why  should  kings  ax>d  nobles  have 

Pictured  trophies  to  their  grave ; 

And  we,  churls!  to  thee  deny 

Thy  pretty  toys  with  thee  to  lie, — 

A  more  harmless  vanity  ? 


VERSES  FOB  AN  ALBUM. 

FaiSM  clad  from  Heaven  in  nd>es  of  while, 

A  young  probationer  of  light. 

Thou  wert,  my  soul,  an  Album  bright. 
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A  spotlett  leaf;  bat  thought,  and  care, 
And  friends,  and  foea,  in  foul  or  fair, 
Have  •  written  stn&nge  defeature  •  there. 

And  Time,  vith  heariest  hand  of  all. 
Like  that  fierce  writing  on  the  wall, 
Hath  atampM  sad  dates,  he  can't  recall. 

And  Error,  gilding  worst  designs, 

Like  speckled  snake  that  strays  and  sbinet— 

Betrays  his  path  by  crooked  lines. 

And  Vice  hath  left  his  ugly  blot— 
And  Good  Resolves,  a  moment  hot, 
Fairly  began— but  fiaish'd  not. 

And  fraidess  late  Kemorse  doth  trace, 
Like  Hebrew  lore,  a  backward  pace— 
Her  irrecoTerable  race. 

Disjointed  members— sense  ttnknit— 
Hoge  reams  of  folly — shreds  of  wit — 
Compose  the  mingled  mass  of  it. 

My  scalded  eyes  no  longer  brook 

Upon  this  ink-bluri'd  thing  to  look. 

Go— shut  the  leaTes— and  clasp  the  book!— 

QUATRAINS. 

TO  TIB  EDITOR  OF  THE  EVEET-DAT  BOOK. 

I  LIES  yo«,  and  your  book,  ingenious  Home! 

In  whose  capacious  all-embracing  leaves 

The Tery  marrow  of  tradition  's  shown; 

And  all  that  history— much  that  fiction— weaves. 

By  every  sort  of  taste  your  work  is  graced  : 
Vast  stores  of  modem  anecdote  we  find. 
With  good  old  story  quaintly  interlaced— 
The  theme  as  various  as  the  reader^  mind. 

Rome's  lie-franght  legends  you  so  truly  paint— 
Tet  kindly— that  the  half-tum*d  Catholic 
Scarcely  forbears  to  smile  at  his  own  saint, 
And  cannot  curse  the  candid  Heretic. 

Rags,  relics,  vrilches,  ghosts,  fiends,  crowd  your  page ; 
Our  faihenT  mummeries  we  well  pleased  behold; 
And,  proudly  conscious  of  a  purer  age, 
Forgive  some  fopperies  in  the  times  of  old. 

Verse-honouring  Phcebus,  Father  of  bright  Days, 
Must  needs  bestow  on  you  both  good  and  many. 
Who,  building  trophies  to  his  children's  praise. 
Run  their  rich  Zodiac  through,  not  misaing  any. 

Dan  Ph«bus  loves  your  book— trust  me,  friend  Hone— 
The  title  only  errs,  he  bids  me  say : 
For  while  such  art— wit— reading— there  are  shown, 
He  swears 't  is  not  a  work  of  every  day. 

TO  MARTIN  CHARLES  BURNEY,  ESQ. 

ON  DEDICATIKG  TO  HIM  THE  PROSE  WORKS  Of  THE 

AUTHOR. 

FoiorvB  me,  Boenbt,  if  to  thee  these  late 
And  hasty  products  of  a  critic  pen> 
Thyself  no  common  judg*  of  books  and  men, 
In  feeling  of  thy  worth  1  dedicate. 


My  ver$e  was  offei'd  to  an  older  friend; 

The  humbler  pro§e  has  fisllen  to  thy  share: 

Nor  could  1  miss  the  occasion  to  declare. 

What  spoken  in  thy  presence  must  offend — 

That,  set  aside  some  few  caprices  wild, 

Those  humorous  clouds  thui  flit  o'er  brightest  dayfl, 

In  all  my  threadings  of  this  worldly  maxe 

(And  1  have  watch'd  thee  almost  from  a  child), 

Free  from  self-seeking,  envy,  low  design, 

I  have  not  found  a  whiter  soul  than  thine. 

ANGEL  HELP.  • 

Tris  rare  tablet  doth  include 

Poverty  with  sanctitude. 

Past  midnight  this  poor  maid  hath  span, 

And  yet  the  work  not  half  is  done. 

Which  must  supply  from  earnings  scant 

A  feeble  bed-rid  parent's  want 

Her  sleep-charged  eyes  exemption  ask. 

And  holy  hands  take  up  the  usk; 

Unseen  tlie  rock  and  spindle  ply. 

And  do  her  earthly  drudgery. 

Sleep,  saintly  poor  one !  sleep,  sleep  on, 
And  waking,  find  thy  labours  done. 

Perchance  she  knows  it  by  her  dreamt; 

Her  eye  hath  caught  the  golden  gleams 

(Angelic  presence  testifying), 

That  round  her  every  where  are  flying; 

Ostents  from  which  she  may  presume 

That  much  of  heaven  is  in  the  room. 

Skirling  her  own  bright  hair  they  run. 

And  to  the  sunny  add  more  sun : 

Now  on  that  aged  face  they  fix. 

Streaming  from  the  crucifix ; 

The  flesh-clogg'd  spirit  disabusing, 

Death-disarming  sleeps  infusing, 

Prelibations,  foretastes  high, 

And  equal  thoughts  to  live  or  die. 

Gardener  bright  from  Eden's  bower ! 

Tend  with  care  that  lily  flower; 

To  its  leaves  and  root  infuse 

Heaven's  sunshine,  heaven's  dews; 

'T  is  a  type  and  't  is  a  pledge 

Of  a  crowning  privilege  : 

Careful  as  that  lily  flower 

This  maid  must  keep  her  precions  dower ; 

Live  a  sainted  maid,  or  die 

Martyr  to  virginity. 

Virtuous  poor  ones  I  sleep,  sleep  on. 

And,  waking,  find  your  labours  done. 


SONNET. 

TO  MISS  KELLT. 

You  are  not,  Kelly,  of  the  common  strain, 
That  stoop  their  pride  and  female  honour  down 
To  pleaie  that  many-headed  beast  Oie  town^ 
And  vend  tb^r  lavish  smiles  and  tricks  for  gain ; 

■  SogfofMd  by  •  pictara  in  ih«  potMMloa  of  GhsriM  Adcra,  Bcq 
BatUM  Squre,  In  which  it  rapraMStcd  the  legMd  of  •  poor  femal 
Saint,  who,  having  tpan  past  midnight  lo  mainuin  a  bcd-rld  n< 
tber,  hat  fkllen  aiieep  from  fktigae,  and  angeia  ara  flnlthing  hi 
worh.  In  another  part  of  the  ohaaiier  as  angol  la  tondlng  a  HI: 
tho  omblani  of  hor  pnritj. 


By  fortune  thrown  amid  the  actors'  train, 
Too  keep  your  native  di(piity  of  thought; 
The  plaudits  that  attend  you  come  unsought, 
As  tributes  due  unto  your  natural  vein. 
Your  tears  have  passion  in  them,  and  a  grace 
Of  genuine  freshness,  which  our  hearts  avow ; 
Your  smiles  are  winds  whose  ways  we  cannot  trace, 
That  vanish  and  return  we  know  not  how — 
And  please  the  belter  from  a  pensive  face, 
A  thoughtful  eye,  and  a  reflecting  brow. 


SONNET. 

ON  THE  SIGHT  OF  SWANS  IN  KBNMNGTON  GARDEN. 

QuBBif-BiaD  !  that  sittest  on  thy  shining  nest. 
And  thy  young  cygnets  without  sorrow  liatcheat, 
And  thou,  thou  other  royal  bird,  that  watchett 
Lest  the  while  mother  wandering  fvet  molest: 
Shrined  are  your  offspring  in  a  chrystal  cradle, 
Brij^hter  than  Helen's  ere  she  yet  had  burst 
Her  shelly  prison.    They  sliall  be  born  at  firat 
Strong,  active,  graceful,  perfect,  swan-like,  able 
To  tread  the  land  or  waters  with  security. 
Unlike  poor  human  births,  conceived  in  sin. 
In  grief  brought  forth,  both  outwardly  and  in 
Confessing  weakness,  error,  and  impurity. 
Did  heavenly  creatures  own  succession's  line. 
The  births  of  heaven  like  to  yours  would  shine. 


SONNET. 

Was  it  some  sweet  device  of  Faery 
That  mock'd  my  steps  with  many  a  lonely  glade. 
And  fancied  wanderings  with  a  fair-4iair'd  maid? 
Have  these  things  been?  or  what  rare  witchery, 
Impregning  with  delights  the  charmed  air, 
Enlighted  up  the  semblance  of  a  smile 
In  those  6ne  eyes?  Methought  they  spake  the  while 
Soft  soothing  things,  which  might  enforce  Despair 
To  drop  the  murdering  knife,  and  let  go  by 
His  foul  resolve.     And  does  the  lonely  glade 
Still  court  the  footsteps  of  the  fuir-hair'd  maidt 
Still  in  her  locks  the  gales  of  summer  sigh? 
While  I  forlorn  do  wander  reckless  where. 
And  'mid  my  wanderings  meet  no  Anna  there. 


SONNET. 

MiTBiNKS  how  dainty  sweet  it  were,  reclined 

Beneath  the  vast  out-stretching  branches  high 

Of  some  old  wood,  in  careless  sort  to  lie, 

Nor  of  the  busier  scenes  we  left  behind 

Aught  envying.     And,  O  Anna !  mild-eyed  maid  j 

Beloved!  I  were  well  content  to  play 

With  thy  free  tresses  all  a  summer's  day, 

Losing  the  time  beneath  the  greenwood  shade. 

Or  we  might  sit  and  tell  some  tender  tale 

Of  foitbful  vows  repaid  by  cruel  scorn, 

A  tale  of  true  love,  or  of  friend  forgot; 

And  I  would  teach  thee,  lady,  how  to  rail 

In  gentle  sort,  on  those  who  practise  not 

Or  love  or  pity,  though  of  woman  bom. 


SONNET. 

Whsm  last  I  roved  these  winding  wood-walks  grea. 
Green  winding  walks,  and  shady  pathways  swed. 
Oft-times  would  Anna  seek  the  silent  scene, 
Shrouding  her  beauties  in  the  lone  retreaL 
No  more  I  hear  her  footsteps  in  the  shade: 
Her  image  only  in  these  pleasant  ways 
Meets  me  self-wandering,  where  in  happier  days 
I  held  free  converse  with  the  fair-tuurd  maid. 
I  pass'd  the  little  cottage  which  she  loved. 
The  cottage  which  did  once  my  all  contain; 
It  spake  of  days  which  ne'er  must  come  again. 
Spake  to  my  heart,  and  much  my  heart  was 
«  Now  fair  befsU  thee,  gentle  maid  !•  said  1, 
And  from  the  cottage  tom'd  me  with  a  ai^ 


SONNET. 

A  TIMID  grace  siu  trembling  In  her  eye. 

As  loth  to  meet  the  rudeness  of  men's  5%fal, 

Yet  shedding  a  delicious  lunar  light. 

That  steeps  in  kind  oblivious  ecstasy 

The  care-craxed  mind,  like  some  still  mdodr: 

Speaking  most  plain  the  thoughts  which  do 

Her  gentle  sprite  -  peace,  and  meek  quietness, 

And  innocent  I0V19,  and  maiden  purity: 

A  look  whereof  might  heal  the  cruel  smart 

Of  changed  friends,  or  fortune's  wrongs  ankind; 

Might  to  sweet  deeds  of  mercy  move  the  heart 

Of  him  who  hates  his  brethren  of  mankind. 

Turn'd  are  those  lights  from  me,  who  fondly  yet 

Pftst  joys,  vain  loves,  and  buried  hopes  r^grcc. 


SONNET. 

Ir  from  my  lips  some  angry  accents  fell, 

Peerish  complaint,  or  harsh  reproof  unkind, 

*T  was  but  the  error  of  a  sickly  mind 

And  troubled  thoughts,  clouding  the  purer  wdl. 

And  waters  clear,  of  Reason ;  and  for  me 

Let  this  my  verse  the  poor  atonement  be~- 

My  verse,  which  thou  to  praise  wert  e'er  incKaad 

Too  highly,  and  with  a  partial  eye  to  see 

No  blemish.    Thou  to  me  didst  ever  show 

Kindest  affection;  and  would  oft-times  lend 

An  ear  to  the  desponding  love-sick  lay. 

Weeping  my  sorrows  with  me,  who  repay 

But  ill  the  mighty  debt  of  love  I  owe, 

Mary,  to  thee,  my  sister  and  my  friend. 


SONNET. 

THE  FAMILY  NAME. 

Wmat  reason  fim  imposed  thee,  geniie  name; 
Name  that  my  father  bore,  and  his  sire's  sire. 
Without  reproach  ?  we  trace  our  stream  no  hi^wr; 
And  J,  a  childless  man,  may  end  the  same. 
Perchance  some  shepherd  on  Lincolnian 
In  manners  guileless  as  his  own  swoec  flocks, 
Received  thee  first  amid  the  merry  mocks 
And  arch  allusions  of  his  fellow  1 
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Pbrchance  from  Salem's  holier  fields  retani'd, 
With  s\orY  gociea  on  the  heads  abhoir'd 
Of  faithless  Saracens,  some  martial  lord 
Took  BIS  meek  title,  in  whose  zeal  he  bum'd. 
Whaie'er  the  fount  whence  thy  beginnings  came, 
Mo  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  thee,  gentle  name. 

SONNET. 

TO  JOHN  I^MB,  ESQ.  OF  THE  SOI7TB- SEA-HOUSE. 

JoHM,  you  were  figuring  in  the  gay  career 
Of  blooming  manhood  with  a  young  man's  joy, 
When  I  was  yet  a  liitle  peevish  boy — 
Though  time  has  made  the  difference  disappear 
Betwixt  our  ages,  which  then  seem'd  so  great— 
And  still  by  rightful  custom  you  retain 
Much  of  the  old  authoritative  strain. 
And  keep  the  elder  brother  up  in  state. 
O !  you  do  well  in  this.    T  is  man*s  worst  deed 
To  let  the  «  things  that  have  beenn  run  to  waste. 
And  in  the  unmeaning  present  sink  the  past: 
In  whose  dim  glass  even  now  I  faintly  read 
Old  buried  forms,  and  faces  long  ago, 
Which  you,  and  I,  and  one  more,  only  know. 


SONNET. 


O  [  I  could  laugh  to  hear  the  midnight  wind. 
That,  rushing  on  its  way  with  careless  sweep. 
Scatters  the  ocea/i  waves.     And  I  could  weep 
Like  to  a  child.     For  now  to  my  raised  mind 
On  wings  of  winds  comes  wild-eyed  Phantasy, 
And  her  rude  visions  give  severe  delight. 
O  winged  bark !  how  swift  along  the  night 
PassTd  thy  proud  keel !  nor  shall  1  let  go  by 
Lightly  of  that  drear  hour  the  memory, 
When  wet  and  chilly  on  thy  deck  I  stood, 
Unbonnetted,  and  gazed  upon  the  flood. 
Even  till  it  seem'd  a  pleasant  thing  to  die,— 
To  be  resolved  into  tli'  elemental  wave. 
Or  take  my  portion  with  the  winds  that  rave. 


SONNET. 


Ws  were  two  pretty  babes,  the  youngest  she, 
The  youngest,  and  the  loveliest  far,  I  ween. 
And  liiNocBifci  her  name.     The  time  has  been. 
We  two  did  love  each  other^s  company ; 
Time  was,  we  two  had  wept  to  have  been  apart. 
But  when  by  show  of  seeming  good  beguileid, 
I  left  the  garb  and  manners  of  a  child. 
And  my  first  love  for  man's  society. 
Defiling  with  the  world  my  vii^n  heart — 
My  loved  companion  dropp'd  a  tear,  and  fled. 
And  hid  in  deepest  shadea  her  awful  head. 


Beloved !  who  shall  tell  me  where  thou  art — 

In  what  delicious  Eden  to  be  found — 

That  I  may  seek  thee  the  wide  world  aiound? 


SONNET. 

Test  talk  of  Time,  and  of  Time's  galling  yoke, 
That  like  a  mill-stone  on  man's  mind  doth  press, 
Which  only  works  and  business  can  redress  : 
Of  divine  Leisure  such  foul  lies  are  spoke. 
Wounding  her  fair  gifts  with  calumnious  stroke. 
But  might  I,  fed  with  silent  Meditation, 
Assoiied  live  from  that  fiend  Occupation — 
Tmprobus  labor,  which  my  spirits  hath  broke — 
I  'd  drink  of  time's  rich  cup  and  never  surfeit, 
Fling  in  more  days  than  went  to  make  the  gem 
That  crown'd  the  white-top  of  Mclliusalem ; 
Yea,  on  my  weak  neck  take,  and  never  forfeit. 
Like  Atlas  bearing  up  the  dainty  sky. 
The  heaven-sweet  burthen  of  Eternity. 


THE  CHRISTENING. 

Aekit'd — a  half-angelic  sight — 
In  vests  of  pure  Baptismal  white — 
The  mother  to  the  Font  doth  bring 
The  little  helpless,  nameless  thing. 
With  hushes  soft  and  mild  caressing. 
At  once  to  get— a  name  and  blessing. — 
Cloae  by  the  Babe  the  Priest  doth  stand— 
The  sacred  water  at  his  hand. 
Which  must  asaoil  the  soul  within 
From  every  stain  of  Adam's  sin. — 
The  Infant  eyes  the  mystic  scenes, 
Nor  knows  what  all  this  wonder  means; 
And  now  he  smiles,  as  if  to  say, 
•  I  am  a  Christian  made  this  day;> 
Now,  frighted,  clings  to  Nurse's  hold. 
Shrinking  from  the  water  cold. 
Whose  virtues,  rightly  understood. 
Are,  as  Bethesda's  waters,  good. — 
Strange  words— the  World,  the  Flesh,  Che  Devil- 
Poor  babe,  what  can  it  know  of  evil? 
But  we  must  silently  adore 
Mysterious  truths,  and  not  explore. 
Enough  for  him,  in  after  times. 
When  he  shall  read  tliese  artless  rhymes. 
If  looking  back  upon  this  day 
With  easy  conscience  he  can  say 
«  I  have  in  part  redoem'd  the  pledge 
Of  my  baptismal  privilege ; 
And  more  and  more  will  strive  to  flee 
All  that  my  sponsors  kind  renounced  for  me.> 


THE  END. 
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BY  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 


Not  alone  by  the  Muses, 
But  by  the  Virtues  loved,  his  soul  in  its  youthful  aspirings 
Sought  the  Holy  Rill,  and  his  thirst  was  for  Siloah's  waten. 

fision  of  Judgment. 

No  marble  narks  thy  couch  of  lovly  sleep, 
But  living  statues  there  ure  seen  to  weep. 
Affliction's  semblance  bends  not  o'er  thy  tomb, 
Affliction's  self  deplores  thy  youthful  doom ! 

BTfton. 


It  fell  to  my  lot  to  publish,  with  the  assistance 
of  my  frieod  Mr  Cottle,  the  first  collected  edition 
of  the  works  of  Chatterton^  in  whose  history  I  felt 
a  more  than  ordinary  interest,  as  being  a  native 
of  the  same  city,  familiar  from  my  childhood  with 
those  great  objects  of  art  and  nature  by  which  he 
had  been  so  deeply  impressed,  and  devoted  from 
my  childhood  with  equal  ardour  to  the  same  pur- 
suits. It  Is  now  my  fortune  to  lay  before  the  world 
some  account  of  one  whose  early  death  is  not  less 
to  be  lamented,  as  a  loss  to  English  literature,  and 
whose  virtues  were  as  admirable  as  his  genius. 
In  the  present  instance  there  is  nothing  to  be  re- 
corded, but  what  is  honourable  to  himself  and  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived;  little  to  be  regretted, 
but  that  one  so  ripe  for  heaven  should  so  soon 
have  heen  removed  from  the  world. 

Henry  Kjrile  White,  the  second  son  of  John 
and  Mary  White,  was  bom  in  Nottingham,  March 
a  I  St,  1 785.  His  father  was  a  butcher;  his  mother, 
-whose  maiden  name  was  Neville,  is  of  respectable 
Staffordshire  family. 

From  the  years  of  three  till  five,  Henry  learnt  to 
read  at  the  school  of  Mrs  Garrington ;  whose  name, 
uiiimportantasit  may  appear,  is  mentioned  because 
she  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  his  extraordi- 
nary capacity,  and  spoke  of  what  it  promised  with 
confidence.  She  was  an  excellent  woman,  and  he 
ffJescribes  her  with  affection  in  his  poem  upon  Child- 
hood. At  a  very  early  age  his  love  of  reading  was 
decidedly  manifested;  it  was  a  passion  to  which 
every  thing  else  gave  way.  « 1  could  fancy,  • 
says  his  eldest  sister,  «I  see  him  in  his  little 
chair,  with  a  large  book  upon  his  knee,  and  my 
mother  calling, 'Henry,  my  love,  come  to  dinner;' 
which  was  repeated  so  often  without  being  re- 
garded, that  she  was  obliged  to  change  the  tone 


of  her  voice  before  she  could  rotise  him.»  When 
he  was  about  seven,  he  would  creep  unfierceived 
into  the  kitchen,  to  teach  the  servant  to  read  and 
write;  and  he  continued  this  for  some  time  before 
it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  thus  laudably 
employed.  He  wrote  a  tale  of  a  Swiss  emigrant, 
which  was  probably  his  first  composition,  and 
gave  it  to  this  servant,  being  ashamed  to  show  it 
to  his  mother.  The  consciousness  of  genius  is 
always  at  first  accompanied  with  this  diffidence ; 
it  is  a  sacred,  solitary  feeling.  And  perhaps,  no  for- 
ward child,  however  extraordinary  the  promise  of 
his  childhood,  ever  produced  any  thing  truly  great. 
When  Henry  was  about  six,  he  was  placed 
under  the  Rev.  John  Blaucbard,  who  kept,  at  that 
time,  the  best  school  in  Nottingham.  Here  he 
leamt  writing,  arithmetic,  and  French.  When  he 
was  about  eleven,  he  one  day  wrote  a  separate 
theme  for  every  boy  in  his  class,  which  consisted 
of  about  twelve  or  fourteen.  The  master  said  he 
had  never  known  them  write  so  well  upon  any 
subject  before,  and  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing his  astonishment  at  the  excellence  of 
Henry's.  It  was  considered  as  a  great  thing  for 
him  to  be  at  so  good  a  school,  yet  there  were  some 
circumstanceswhich  rendered  it  less  advantageous 
to  him  than  it  might  have  been.  Mrs  White  had 
not  yet  overcome  her  husband's  intention  of 
breeding  him  up  to  his  own  business;  and  by  an 
arrangement  which  took  up  too  much  of  his  time, 
and  would  have  crushed  his  spirit,  if  that «  mount- 
ing spirit"  could  have  been  crushed,  one  whole 
day  in  the  week,  and  his  leisure  hours  on  the 
others,  were  employed  in  carrying  the  butcher's 
basket  Some  differences  at  length  arose  lietween 
his  father  and  Mr  Blaochard,  in  consequence  of 
which  Henry  was  removed. 

b 


VI 


LIFE  OF  HENRY  RIRRE  WHITE. 


One  of  the  luhen,  when  he  came  to  receive  the 
money  due  for  tuition,  took  the  opportunity  of 
informing  Mrs  White  what  an  incorrigible  son 
she  had,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  the 
lad  do  any  thing.  This  information  made  his 
friends  very  uneasy  :  they  were  dispirited  about 
him ;  and  had  they  relied  wholly  upon  this  report, 
the  stupidity  or  malice  of  this  man  would  have 
blasted  Henry's  progress  for  ever.  He  was,  how- 
ever, placed  under  the  care  of  a  Mr  Shipley,  who 
soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  boy  of  quick  per- 
ception, and  very  admirable  talenU ;  and  came 
with  joy,  like  a  good  man,  to  relieve  the  anxiety 
and  painful  suspicions  of  his  family. 

While  his  schoolmasters  were  complaining  that 
they  could  make  nothing  of  him,  he  discovered 
what  Nature  had  made  him,  and  wrote  satires 
upon  them.  These  pieces  were  never  shown  to 
any,  except  his  most  particular  friends,  who  say 
that  they  were  pointed  and  severe.  They  are 
enumerated  in  the  table  of  contents  to  one  of  his 
manuscript  volumes,  under  the  title  of  School- 
Lampoons;  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he  had  cut 
the  leaves  out  and  destroyed  them. 

One  of  his  poems  written  at  this  time,  and  under 
these  feelings,  is  preserved : 

ON  BEING  CONFINED  TO  SCHOOL  ONE  PLEASANT 
MORNING  IN  SPRING. 

WSITTIN  AT  THB  AGI  OF  TBIRTIKN. 

The  morning  sun's  enchanting  rays 
Now  call  forth  every  songsters  praise; 
Now  the  lark,  with  upward  flight, 
Gayly  ushers  in  the  light ; 
While,  wildly  warbling  from  each  tree, 
The  birds  sing  songs  to  Liherty. 

Bat  for  me  no  songster  sings. 
For  me  no  joyous  lark  up  springs; 
For  1,  confined  in  gloomy  school, 
Mua  own  the  pedant's  iron  rule, 
And,  far  from  sylvan  shades  and  bowers, 
In  durance  vile  must  pass  the  hours; 
There  con  the  scholiast's  dreary  lines. 
Where  no  bright  ray  of  genius  shines, 
And  close  to  rugged  learning  cling. 
While  laughs  around  the  jocund  spring. 

How  gladly  would  my  soul  forego 
All  that  arithmeticians  know. 
Or  stiff  grammarians  quaintly  teach. 
Or  all  that  industry  can  reach. 
To  taste  each  mom  of  all  the  joys 
That  with  the  laughing  suu  arise ; 
And  unoonstrain'd  to  rove  along 
The  bushy  brakes  and  glens  among; 
And  woo  the  muse's  gentle  power. 
In  unfrequented  rural  bower! 
But,  ah !  such  heaven-approaching  joys 
Will  never  greet  my  longing  eyes; 
Still  will  they  cheat  in  vision  fine, 
Yet  never  bat  in  fisncy  shine. 

Oh,  that  1  were  the  little  wren 
That  shrilly  chirps  from  yonder  glen* 


Oh,  far  away  1  then  would  rove. 
To  some  secluded  bosby  grove; 
There  hop  and  sing  with  careless  glee. 
Hop  and  sing  at  liberty; 
And  till  death  should  stop  my  lays. 
Far  from  men  would  spend  mj  days. 

About  this  time  his  mother  was  induced,  by  ike 
advice  of  several  friends,  to  open  a  Ladies*  BoarJ- 
ing  and  Day  School  in  Nottingham,  her  eidest 
daughter  having  previously  been  a  teacher  in  «< 
for  some  time.  In  this  she  succeeded  beyond  her 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and  Henry's  hamt- 
comfbrts  were  thus  materially  increased,  thoagi) 
it  was  still  out  of  the  power  of  hb  bmily  to  give 
him  that  education  and  direction  in  life  whidk 
his  talents  deserved  and  required. 

It  was  now  determined  to  breed  him  np  to  the 
hosiery  trade,  the  staple  manufacture  of  his  nati«t 
place ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed 
in  a  stocking-loom,  with  the  view,  at  some  fuloe 
period,  of  getting  a  situation  in  a  hosiers  win- 
house.  During  the  time  that  he  was  thus  employ- 
ed, he  might  be  said  to  be  truly  unhappy ;  he  wwi 
to  his  work  with  evident  reluctance,  and  coaU 
not  refrain  from  sometimes  hinting  his  extreme 
aversion  to  it ;  but  the  circumstances  of  his  faeily 
obliged  them  to  turn  a  deaf  ear.*  His  mother, 
however,  secretly  felt  that  he  was  worthy  ofbcner 

*  His  temper  and  tone  of  mind  at  thb  period,  «ba  kr 
was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  are  displayed  in  this 
from  an  Address  to  Contemplation. 

Thee  do  I  own,  the  prompter  of  my  joy*. 
The  soother  of  my  cares,  inspiring  peace; 
And  I  will  ne'er  forsake  thee. — Men  may  rave. 
And  blame  and  censure  me,  that  1  don't  tie 
My  ev'ry  thought  down  to  the  desk,  and  spcad 
The  morning  of  my  life  in  adding  figures 
With  accurate  monotony;  that  so 
The  good  thiugs  of  the  world  may  be  my  lot. 
And  I  may  taste  the  blessed nefts  of  wcalih: 
But,  oh !  I  was  not  made  for  mooey-grtting; 
For  me  no  mach«respeeted  plume  awaits, 
Nor  civic  honour,  envied. — For  as  still 
I  tried  to  cast  with  school  dcsteriiy 
The  interesting  sums,  my  vagrant  thoogbts 
Would  quick  revert  to  many  a  woodland  baBol, 
Which  fond  remembrmnce  cherisfa*d,  and  the  pes 
Dropt  from  my  senseless  fingers  as  I  pictnrdL 
In  my  mind's  eye,  how  on  the  shores  of  TieaC 
I  erewhile  wander  d  with  my  eariy  friends 
In  social  intercourse.    And  then  1  'd  think 
How  contrary  pursuits  bad  throvm  as  wide 
One  from  the  other,  scatter'd  o'er  the  gkbr; 
They  were  set  down  with  sober  steadioesa, 
Each  to  his  occupation.     I  alone., 
A  wayward  youth,  misled  by  Fancy's  vagaries. 
Remain'd  unsettled,  insecure,  and  veering 
With  ev'ry  wind  to  ev'ry  point  o*  th'  oompaa. 
Yes,  in  the  counting-house  I  oonld  indMge 
In  fits  of  close  abstraction :  yen,  amid 
The  busy,  bustling  crowds  could  meditate. 
And  send  my  thoughu  len  thousand  leagues  am 
Beyond  the  Atlantic,  resting  on  my  friend. 
Aye,  Contemplation,  ev'n  in  euliert  yomk 
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ihings :  to  her  be  ipoke  more  openly ;  he  coald 
lot  bear,  he  said,  the  thought  of  spending  seven 
^ears  of  his  Hfe  in  shining  and  folding  up  stock- 
ngs;  he  wanted  tomething  to  occupy  his  brain,  and 
le  shoiiJd  be  wretched  if  he  continued  longer  at 
his  trade,  or  indeed  in  any  thing  except  one  of 
he  learned  professions.  These  frequent  com- 
ilaiotft,  after  a  year's  application,  or  rather  mis- 
ipplication(as  his  brother  says),  at  the  loom, 
nnvinced  her  that  he  had  a  mind  destined  for 
lobler  pursuits. 

To  one  so  situated,  and  with  nothing  but  his 
»wn  talents  and  exertions  to  depend  upon,  the 
^w  seemed  to  be  the  only  practicable  line.  His 
ifectionateand  excellent  mother  made  every  pos- 
ible  effort  to  effect  his  wishes,  his  father  being 
rery  averse  to  the  plan;  and  at  length,  after 
rvercoaaing  a  variety  of  obstacles,  he  was  tixed 
a  the  office  of  Messrs  Coldham  and  Enfield,  at- 
orneys  and  town-cleiks  of  Nottingham.  As  no 
iremium  could  be  given  with  him,  be  was  engaged 
o  serve  two  years  before  he  was  articled :  so  that, 
hough  he  entered  this  office  when  he  was  fifteen, 
te  was  not  articled  till  the  commencement  of  the 
'car  i8oa. 

On  his  thus  entering  the  law,  it  was  recom- 
Bended  to  him  by  his  employers,  that  he  should 
ndeavonr  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  Latin. 
le  bad  now  only  the  little  time  which  an  al- 
omey's  office,  in  very  extensive  practice,  afford- 
dy  but  great  things  may  be  done  in  •  those  hours 
f  leisnre  which  even  the  busiest  may  create,  ■  ■ 

I  wood  thy  hesTenly  iafluence !  I  would  walk 
A  weary  way  when  all  my  toils  were  done, 
To  lay  myself  at  night  in  some  lone  wood, 
And  bear  the  sweet  song  of  the  nightingale. 
Oh,  those  were  limes  of  happiness,  and  still 
To  memory  doably  dear !  for  growing  years 
Had  not  then  taught  me  man  was  made  to  moam, 
And  a  short  hour  of  solitary  pleasure, 
Stolen  from  sleep,  was  ample  recompense 
For  all  the  hatefiil  bustles  of  the  day. 
My  op'ning  mind  was  ductile  then,  and  plastic, 
And  soon  the  marks  of  care  were  worn  away, 
While  I  was  sway'd  by  every  novel  impulse, 
Yielding  to  all  the  fiincies  of  the  hour. 
But  it  has  now  assumed  its  character; 
Mark'd  by  strong  lineaments,  its  haughty  tone. 
Like  the  firm  oak,  would  sooner  break  than  bend. 
Yet  still,  O,  Contemplation !  I  do  love 
To  indulge  thy  solemn  musings ;  still  the  same 
With  thee  alone  f  know  to  melt  and  weep. 
In  thee  alone  delighting.    Why  along 
The  dusky  track  of  commerce  should  I  toil, 
When,  with  an  easy  competence  content, 
I  can  alone  be  happy?  where,  with  thee, 
I  may  enjoy  the  loveliness  of  Nature, 
And  loose  the  wings  of  Fancy ! — Thus  alone 
Can  I  partake  of  happiness  on  earth ; 
And  to  be  happy  here  is  man's  chief  end. 
For  to  he  happy  he  nmst  needs  be  good. 

<  Turner's  Preface  to  the  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 


and  to  his  ardent  mind  no  obstacles  were  too 
discouraging,  lie  received  some  instruction  in 
the  first  rudiments  of  this  language  from  a  person 
who  then  resided  at  Nottingham  under  a  feigned 
name,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  it,  to  elude 
the  search  of  government,  who  were  then  seeking 
to  secure  him.  Henry  discovered  him  to  be 
Mr  Cormick,  from  a  print  affixed  to  a  continuation 
of  Hume  and  Smollett,  and  published,  with  their 
histories  by  Cooke.  He  is»  1  believe,  the  same 
person  who  wrote  a  life  of  Burke.  If  he  received 
any  other  assisUnce  it  was  very  trifling;  yet,  in 
the  course  of  ten  months,  he  enabled  himself  to 
read  Horace  with  tolerable  facility,  and  had  made 
some  progress  in  Greek,  which  indeed  he  began 
first.  He  used  to  exercise  himself  in  declining 
the  Greek  nouns  and  verbs  as  he  was  going  to 
and  from  the  office,  so  valuable  was  time  become 
to  him.  From  this  time  he  contracted  a  habit  of 
employing  his  mind  in  study  during  his  walks, 
which  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  now  became  almost  estranged  from  his  fa- 
roily;  even  at  his  meals  he  would  be  reading,  and 
his  evenings  were  entirely  devoted  to  intellectual 
improvement.  He  had  a  little  room  given  him, 
which  was  called  his  study;  and  here  bis  milk 
sapper  was  taken  up  to  him;  for,  to  avoid  any 
loss  of  time,  he  refused  to  sup  with  his  family, 
though  earnestly  entreated  so  to  do,  as  his  mother 
already  began  to  dread  the  effects  of  this  severe 
and  unremitting  application.  The  law  was  his 
first  pursuit,  to  which  his  |Mipers  show  he  had 
applied  himself  with  such  industi*y,  as  to  make  it 
wonderful  that  he  could  have  found  lime,  busied 
as  his  days  were  for  any  thing  else.  Greek  and 
Latin  were  the  next  objects :  at  the  same  time  he  | 
made  himself  a  tolerable  Italian  scholar,  and  ac-  i 
quired  some  knowledge  both  of  the  $|>auish  and 
Portuguese.  His  medical  friends  say  that  the 
knowledge  be  bad  obtained  of  chemistry  was  very 
respectable.  Astronomy  and  electricity  were 
aroou{;  his  studies.  Some  attention  he  paid  to 
drawing,  in  which  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
excelled.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  could  play  very  pleasingly  by  ear  on  the 
piano- forte,  composing  the  baas  to  the  air  he  was 
playing;  but  this  propensity  he  checked,  le&t  it 
might  Interfere  with  more  important  objects.  He 
had  a  torn  for  mechanics;  and  all  the  fittings-up 
of  his  study  were  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 

At  a  very  early  age,  indeed  soon  after  he  was 
taken  from  school,  Henry  was  ambitious  of  being 
adtnitteda  member  of  a  Literary  Society  then  ex- 
isting in  Nottingham,  but  was  objected  to  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth.  After  repeated  attempts  and 
repeated  failures,  he  succeeded  in  his  wish,  through 
the  exertions  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  was 
elected.    There  were  six  Professors  in  this  .Socictv ; 
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and,  upon  the  first  Tacaacy,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  Literature.  It  may  well  appear 
strange  that  a  society,  in  so  larf^e  a  town  as  Not- 
tingham, instituted  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
and  diffusing  knowledge,  and  respectable  enough 
to  be  provided  with  a  good  philosophical  ap- 
paratus, should  have  chosen  a  boy,  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  age,  to  deliver  lectures  to  them  upon 
general  literature.  The  first  subject  upon  which 
he  held  forth  was  Genius.  Having  taken  a  day  to 
consider  the  subject,  he  spoke  upon  it  extempore, 
and  harangued  for  two  hours  and  three  quarters : 
yet,  instead  of  being  wearied,  his  hearers  passed 
a  unanimous  resolution,  «  That  the  most  sincere 
thanks  be  given  to  the  Professor  for  his  most  in- 
structive and  entertaining  lerture;  at  the  same 
time  assuring  him  that  the  Society  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  u  better  lecture  delivered  from 
that  chair  which  he  so  much  honoured :«  and 
they  then  elected  him  one  of  their  committee. 
There  are  certain  courts  at  Nottingham,  in  which 
it  is  necessary  for  an  attorney  to  plead;  and  he 
wished  to  qualify  himself  for  a  speaker  as  well  as 
a  sound  lawyer. 

With  the  profession  in  which  he  was  placed  he 
was  welt  pleased,  and  sufTeredno  pursuit,  nume- 
rous as  his  pursuits  were,  to  interfere  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  its  duties.  Yet  he  soon 
began  to  have  higher  aspirations,  and  to  cast  a 
wistful  eye  toward  the  Universities,  with  little 
hope  of  ever  attaining  their  important  advantages, 
yet  probably  not  without  some,  however  faint. 
There  was  at  this  time  a  magazine  in  publication, 
railed  the  Monthly  Preceptor,  which  proposed 
prize-themes  for  boys  and  girls  to  write  upon; 
and  which  was  encourat^ed  by  many  schoolmasters, 
some  of  whom,  for  their  own  credit,  and  tliat  of 
the  important  institutions  in  which  they  were 
placed,  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  en- 
courage it.  But  in  schools,  and  in  all  practical 
systems  of  education,  emulation  is  made  the  main- 
spring,  as  if  there  were  not  enough  of  the  leaven 
of  disquietude  in  our  natures,  without  inocu- 
lating it  with  this  dilutement — this  vaccine  virus 
of  envy.  True  it  is,  that  we  need  encourage- 
ment in  youth;  that  though  our  vices  spring  up 
and  thrive  in  shade  and  darkness,  like  poisonous 
fungi,  our  better  powers  require  light  and  air; 
and  that  praise  is  the  sunshine,  without  which 
genius  will  wither,  fade,  and  die;  or  rather  in 
search  of  which,  like  a  plant  that  is  debarred  from 
it,  will  push  forth  in  contortions  and  deformity. 
But  such  practices  as  that  of  writing  for  public 
prizes,  of  publicly  declaiming,  and  of  enacting 
plays  before  the  neighbouring  gentry,  teach  boys 
to  look  for  applause  instead  of  being  satisfied  with 
approbation,  and  foster  in  them  that  vanity  which 
nee<ls  no  such  cherishing.     This  is  administering 


stimulants  to  the  heart,  iottead  of  ■fcediigit 
with  food  convenient  for  it; •  and  the  effect  rf 
such  stimulants  is  to  dwarf  the  hoDao  nind,  a 
lap-dogs  are  said  to  be  stopt  in  their  gitnrth  ky 
being  dosed  with  gin.  Thus  finredt  it  hecaua 
like  the  sapling  which  shoots  up  wheo  it  sboiU 
be  striking  its  roots  for  and  deep,  and  which  tlieR- 
fore  never  attains  to  more  than  a  sapliag's  sik. 

'Jo  Henry  however,  the  opportuaity  of  Aka^ 
guishing  himself,  even  in  the  Joveoile  Umry, 
was  useful ;  if  he  had  acted  with  a  man's  foresgkt, 
he  could  not  have  done  more  wisely  thao  faf  ■» 
ing  at  every  distinction  within  his  little  sphen. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  gained  a  silver  medjl  fir 
a  translation  from  Horace;  aodthe  followii^ycs 
a  pair  of  twelve-inch  globes,  for  an  inufinary 
Tour  from  London  to  Edinburgh.   He  detenniael 
upon  trying  for  this  prize  one  eveuingwhaallei ' 
with  his  family,  and  at  supper  hereadtotlMabi.* 
performance,  to  which  seven  pages  were  gnsitd , 
in   the  magazine,  though  they  had  limited  ibe  | 
allowance  of  room  to  three.     .Shortly  aftervflA 
he  won  several  books  for  exercises  oo  difast 
subjects.   Such  honours  were  of  great  impottnce , 
to  him ;  they  were  testimonies  of  his  ability,  i^ 
could  not  be  suspected  of  partiality,  and  Aer 
prepared  his  fother  to  regard  with  lessrdottiKie ' 
that  change  in  his  views  and  wishes  wbicba(^ 
wards  took  place.     It  appears  by  a  letter  wnta 
soon  after  be  had  completed  his  fifieentfa  V^  < 
that  many  of  his  pieces  in  prose  and  ime,^^ 
feigned  signatures,  had  gained  adoiissioD  io  i^  | 
various  magazines  of  the  day,  more  particabHT  i 
in  the  Monthly  Magazineaod  the  Mootbly^i^i' 
«In  prosaic  composition,*  he  says,  •  I  never  W 
one  article  refused:  in  poetic  maoy.*—*' "'- 
conscious,  •  he  observes,  at  this  lime,  to  kis  l<*"  j 
ther,  athat   if!  chose  I    could  prodoce  potft 
infinitely  su|>erior  to  any  you  have  jW  c««i » 
mine ;  but  1  am  so  indolent,  and  at  the  sane  tioe 
so  much  engaged,  that  I  cannot  give  the  tiaetfi 
attention  necessary  for  the  forniati<Ni  of  oon*^ 
and  accurate  pieces.  ■     Less  time  and  atttsa^ 
are  necessary  for  correcting  prose,  and  thi»  ■«! 
be  one  reason  why,  contrary  to  the  nsnslpfW* 
a  greater  prematurity  is  discernible  in  his  l*"* 
than  in  his  metrical  compositions.   •  Thcreaja*.' 
he  says,  «  of  the  number  of  erasures  »vd  coifK* 
tions  in  my  letter  is,  that  it  contains  a  rough  Wfy- 
script  of  the  state  of  my  mind,  withoatiByIa^"»l 
made  any  sketch  on  another  |)aper.    Whes  >« 
down  to  write,  ideas  crowd  into  my  mioJ  W  W 
for  utterance  upon  paper.     iH>me  of  then  I  "•* 
too  precious  to  lie  lost,  and  for  fear  iheb  ■?'*' 
sion  should  be  effaced,  I  write  as  rapidly «  1*" 
sible.     I'his  accounts  for  my  bad  writiog.* 

He  now  became  a  correspondent  in  ibeMoo*^. 
Mirror,  a  magazine  which  first  set  the  etjap" 
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lypograpliical  neatDecs  io  periodical  publications, 
which  has  given  the  world  a  good  series  of  por- 
traits, and  which  deserves  praise  also  on  other 
accounts,  having  among  its  contribators  some 
persons  of  extensive  erudition  and  acknowledged 
I  talents.  Magazines  are  of  great  service  to  those 
who  are  learning  to  write;  they  are  fishing-boats, 
which  the  Buccaneers  of  Literature  do  not  con- 
I  descend  to  sink,  bum  and  destroy  :  youog  poets 
'  may  aafely  try  their  strength  in  them;  and  that 
I  they  should  try  their  strength  before  the  public, 
without  danger  of  any  shame  from  failure,  is 
highly  desirable.  Henry's  rapid  improvement 
was  now  as  remarkable  as  his  unwearied  industry. 
The  pieces  which  had  been  rewarded  in  the  Ju- 
venile Preceptor  might  have  been  rivalled  by 
many  boys;  but  what  he  produced  a  year  after- 
wards, few  mao  couKl  equal.  Those  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Monthly  Mirror  attracted  some 
noticx,  and  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr  Capet  LofFt,  and  of  Mr  Hill,  the  proprietor 
of  the  work,  a  genrleman  who  was  himself  a  lover 
of  English  literature,  and  who  possessed  one  of 
the  most  copious  collections  of  English  poetry  in 
existence.  Their  encouragement  induced  him, 
about  the  close  of  the  year  i8oa,  to  prepare  a 
little  volume  of  poems  for  the  press.  It  was  his 
hope  that  this  publication  might  either,  by  the 
success  of  its  sale,  or  the  notice  which  it  might 
excite,  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  col- 
lege, and  fit  himself  for  holy  orders.  For,  though 
so  far  was  he  from  feeling  any  dislike  to  his  own 
profession,  that  he  was  even  attached  to  it,  and 
had  indulged  a  hope  that  one  day  or  other  he 
should  make  his  way  to  the  Bar,  a  deafness,  to 
which  he  had  always  been  subject,  and  which 
appeared  to  grow  ])rogressively  worse,  threatened 
to  preclude  all  possibility  of  advancement;  and 
his  opinions,  which  had  at  one  time  inclined  to 
infidelity,  had  now  taken  a  strong  devotional  bias. 
Henry  was  earnestly  advised  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, some  patroness  for  his  book,  whose  rank  in 
life,  and  notoriety  in  the  literary  world,  might 
afford  it  some  protection.  The  days  of  such  de- 
dications are  happily  well  nigh  at  an  end;  but 
this  was  of  importance  to  him,  as  giving  his  little 
volume  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends  and 
townsmen.  The  Conntess  of  Derby  was  first 
applied  to,  and  the  manuscript  submitted  to 
her  perusal.  She  returned  it  wi  th  a  refusal,  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  an  invariable  rule  with 
her  never  to  accept  a  cohipliment  of  the  kind  ; 
but  this  refusal  was  couched  in  language  as  kind 
as  it  was  complimentary,  and  he  felt  more  pleasure 
at  the  kindness  which  it  expressed,  than  disap- 
pointment at  the  failure  of  his  application  :  a  a/, 
note  was  inclosed  as  her  subscription  to  the  work. 
The  Margravine  of  Anspach  was  also  thought  of. 


There  is  among  his  papers  the  draught  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  her  upon  the  subject,  but  I  believe 
it  was  never  sent.  He  was  then  recommended  to 
apply  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Poor  Henry 
felt  a  fit  of  repugnance  at  courting  patronage  in 
this  way,  but  he  felt  that  it  was  of  consequence  in 
hislittleworld,andsubmitted;and  the  manuscript 
was  left  with  a  letter,  at  Devonshire  House,  as  it 
had  been  with  the  Countess  of  Derby.  Some 
time  elapsed,  and  no  answer  arrived  from  her 
Grace;  and,  as  she  was  known  to  be  pestered  with 
such  applications,  apprehensions  began  to  be 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  papers.  His 
brother  Neville  (who  was  now  settled  in  London) 
called  several  times ;  of  course  he  never  obtained 
an  interview  .*  the  case  at  last  became  desperate, 
and  he  went  with  a  determination  not  to  quit  the 
house  till  he  had  obtained  them.  After  waiting 
four  hours  iu  the  servants'  hall,  his  perseverance 
conquered  their  idle  insolence,  and  he  got  pos- 
session of  the  manuscript.  And  here  he,  as  well 
as  his  brother,  sick  of  ■  dancing  attendance* 
upon  the  great,  would  have  relinquished  all 
thoughts  of  the  dedication,  but  they  were  urged 
to  make  one  more  trial:— a  letter  to  her  Grace 
was  procured,  with  which  Neville  obtained  au- 
dience, wisely  leaving  the  manuscript  at  home  : 
and  the  Duchess,  with  her  usual  good-nature, 
gave  permission  that  the  volume  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  her.  Accordingly  her  name  appeared 
in  the  title-page,  and  a  copy  was  transmitted  to 
her  in  due  form,  and  in  its  due  morocco  livery, — 
of  which  no  notice  was  ever  taken.  Involved  as  she 
was  in  an  endless  round  of  miserable  follies,  it  is 
probable  that  she  never  opened  the  book,  other- 
wise her  heart  was  good  enough  to  have  felt  a 
pleasure  in  encouraging  the  author.  Oh,  what 
a  lesson  would  the  history  of  that  heart  holdont ! 
Henry  sent  his  little  volume  to  each  of  the  then 
existing  Reviews,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  letter, 
wherein  he  stated  what  his  disadvantages  had 
been,  and  what  were  the  hopes  which  he  proposed 
to  himself  from  the  publication  :  requesting  from 
them  that  indulgence  of  which  his  productions 
did  not  stand  in  need,  and  which  it  might  have 
been  thought,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
not  have  been  withheld  from  works  of  less  pro- 
mise. It  may  be  wAl  conceived  with  what  anxiety 
he  looked  for  their  opinions,  and  with  what 
feelings  he  read  the  following  article  in  the 
Monthly  Review  for  February,  i8o4. 

Monthly  Review,  February,  i8o4. 

« The  circumstances  under  which  this  little 
volume  is  offered  to  tlie  public,  must,  in  some 
measure,  disarm  criticism.  We  have  been  in- 
formed tliat  Mr  White  has  scarcely  attained  his 
eighteenth  year,  has  hitherto  exerted  himself  in 
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the  parsuit  of  knowledge  under  the  discourage- 
ments of  penury  and  misfortune,  and  now  hopes, 
by  this  eariy  authorship,  to  obtain  some  assistance 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  at  Cambridge. 
He  appears,  indeed,  to  be  one  of  those  young 
men  of  talents  and  applicatiou  who  merit  encou- 
ragement; aud  it  would  be  gratifying  tousto  hear 
that  this  publication  had  obtained  for  him  a  re- 
spectable patron,  for  we  fear  that  the  mere  profit 
arising  from  the  sale  cannot  be,  in  any  measure, 
adequate  to  his  exigencies  as  a  student  at  the  uni- 
versity. A  subscription,  with  a  statement  of  the 
particulars  of  the  author's  case,  might  have  been 
calculated  to  have  answered  his  purpose;  but,  as 
a  book  which  is  to  'win  its  way'  on  the  sole 
ground  of  its  own  merit,  this  poem  cannot  be  con- 
templated with  any  sanguine  expectation.  The 
author  is  very  anxious,  however,  that  critics 
should  find  in  it  something  to  commend,  and  he 
shall  not  be  disappointed  :  we  commend  his  exer- 
tions and  his  laudable  endeavours  to  excel ;  but 
we  cannot  compliment  him  with  having  learned 
the  difficult  art  of  writing  good  poetry. 

•  Such  lines  as  these  will  sufficiently  prove  our 
assertion : 

Here  would  T  ran,  a  visionary  Boy^ 
When  the  lioarae  thunder  shook  the  vaulted  Sky, 
And  fancy-led,  beheld  the  Alini(;hty's  form 
Sternly  careering  in  the  eddying  storm. 

« If  Mr  White  should  be  instructed  by  Alma* 
mater,  he  will,  doubtless,  produce  better  sense 
and  better  rhymes. •• 

I  know  not  who  was  the  writer  of  this  precious 
article.  It  is  certain  that  Henry  could  have  no 
personal  enemy  :  his  volume  fell  into  the  hands 
of  some  dull  man,  who  took  it  up  in  an  hour  of 
ill  humour,  turned  over  the  leaves  to  look  for 
feults,  and  finding  that  Bojr  and  Sky  were  not  or- 
thodox rhymes,  according  to  his  wise  canons  of 
criticism,  sat  down  to  blast  the  hopes  of  a  boy, 
who  had  confessed  to  him  all  his  hopes  and  all  his 
difficulties,  and  thrown  himself  upon  his  mercy. 
With  such  a  letter  before  him  (by  mere  accident 
I  saw  that  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Critical 
Review),  even  though  the  poems  had  been  bad,  a 
good  man  would  not  have  said  so  :  he  would  have 
avoided  censure,  if  he  hid  found  it  impossible  to 
bestow  praise.  But  that  the  riader  may  perceive 
the  wicked  injustice,  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  this 
reviewal,  a  few  specimens  of  the  volume,  thus 
contemptuously  condemned  because  Boy  and  Sky 
are  used  as  rhymes  in  it,  shall  be  inserted  in  this 
place. 

TO  THE  HEaB  ROSEMARY.  > 

Sweet-scented  flower!  who  art  wont  to  bloom 
On  January's  front  severe, 

I  The  Rosemary  buds  in  January.  It  is  the  flower  com- 
monly put  in  the  coffins  of  tlie  dead. 


And  o'er  the  wintry  desert  drear 
To  waft  thy  waste  perfume! 
Come,  thou  shalt  form  my  nosegay  now. 
And  I  will  bind  thee  round  my  brow; 

And  as  I  twine  the  moumfid  wreatb, 
I  '11  weave  a  melancholy  soap : 
And  sweet  the  strain  shall  be  and  loag. 

The  melody  of  death. 
Come,  funeral  flow'r!  who  loveat  to  dwell 
With  the  pale  corse  in  lonely  tomh, 
And  throw  across  the  deaert  gloom 
A  sweet  decaying  smell. 

Come,  press  my  lips,  and  lie  with  me 
Beneath  the  lowly  Alder-tree, 

And  we  will  sleep  a  pleasant  sltfcp. 
And  not  a  care  shall  date  iatmde. 
To  break  the  marble  solitude. 

So  peaceful  and  so  deep. 

And  hark !  the  wiod-^od,  as  be  flicss. 
Moans  hollow  in  the  forest  treea. 
And  sailing  on  the  gusty  breese. 
Mysterious  music  dies. 

Sweet  flower!  that  requiem  wild  is  mine. 

It  warns  me  to  the  lonely  shrine. 
The  cold  turf  altar  of  the  dead ; 
My  grave  shall  be  in  yon  lone  spot. 
Where  as  I  lie,  by  all  for^^oc, 

A  dying  fragrance  thou  wilt  o'er  my  ashes 


TO  THE  MORNING. 

WaiTTEH  DUaiMG  ILLRCSS. 

Beams  of  the  day-break  fiiint !  I  bail 
Your  dubious  hues,  as  on  the  robe 
Of  night,  which  wraps  the  slumbering  globe. 

I  mark  your  traces  pale. 
Tired  with  the  taper* s  sickly  light. 
And  with  (he  wearying,  numberd  nigbl, 
I  hail  the  streoks  of  mom  divine : 
And  lo !  they  break  between  the  dewy  wreatlu 
Thut  round  my  rural  casement  twine : 
The  fresh  gale  o'er  the  green  lawn  breathes; 
It  fans  my  feverish  brow, — it  calms  the  mental  strife* 
And  cheerily  re-illumes  the  lambent  flune  of  life. 

The  lark  lias  her  gay  song  began. 

She  leaves  her  gra.ssT  nest, 
And  soars  till  the  unrisen  sun 

Gleams  on  ber  speckled  breast. 
Now  let  me  leave  my  restless  bed. 
And  o'er  the  spangled  uplands  tread; 

Now  through  the  cu&tom'd  wood-walk  wend ; 
By  many  a  green  lane  lies  my  wav. 

Where  high  o'erhoid  the  wild  briars  beod. 
Till  on  the  mountain's  summit  grvv, 
I  sit  me  down,  and  mark  the  glorious  dawn  of  day- 

Oh,  Hcav*n !  the  soft  refreshing  gale 

It  breathes  into  my  breast! 
My  sunk  eye  gleams;  mv  check,  so  pale. 

Is  with  new  colours  drcjt. 
Blithe  Health !  thou  soul  of  life  and  ease. 
Come  thou  too  on  the  balmy  brcete. 

Invigorate  my  frame : 
I  '11  join  with  thee  the  buskin'd  chace. 
With  tlicc  the  distant  clime  will  trace. 
Beyond  those  clouds  of  flame. 
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Above,  below,  what  charms  aofbld 

In  all  the  varied  view ! 
Before  me  all  is  burnish'd  gold, 

Behind  (he  twilight's  hoe. 
The  mists  which  on  old  Night  await. 
Far  (o  the  west  ibcf  hold  their  state. 

They  shun  the  clear  blae  fiscc  of  Mom ; 

Along  the  fine  cerulean  sky. 

The  fleecy  doudi  sacccssive  fly. 
While  bright  prismatic  beams  their  shadowy  folds  adorn* 

And  bark!  the  Thatcher  has  begun 

His  whistle  on  I  he  eaves. 
And  oft  the  Bedger's  bill  is  heard 
Among  the  rustling  leaves. 
The  slow  team  creaks  upon  the  road, 

The  noisy  whip  resounds. 
The  driver's  voice,  his  carol  blithe. 
The  mower's  stroke,  his  whetting  scythe. 

Mix  with  the  morning's  sounds. 

Who  would  not  rather  take  his  seat 

Beneath  these  clumps  of  trees. 
The  early  dawn  of  day  to  greet, 

And  catch  the  healthy  breeze. 
Than  on  the  silken  couch  of  Sloth 

Luxurious  to  lie  ? 
Who  would  not  from  life's  dreary  waste 
Snatch,  when  he  could,  with  eager  haste. 

An  interval  of  joy? 

To  him  who  simply  thus  recounts 

The  morning's  pleasures  o'er. 
Fate  dooms,  ere  long,  the  scene  must  close. 

To  ope  on  him  no  more, 
Tet,  Morning!  unrepining  still 

He  'U  greet  thy  beams  awhile ; 
And  surely  thou,  when  o'er  his  grave 
Solemn  the  whispering  willows  wave. 

Wilt  sweetly  on  him  smile; 
And  the  pale  glow-worm's  pensive  light 
Will  guide  hb  ghostly  walks  in  the  drear  moonless  night. 

An  author  is  proof  against  reviewing,  when,  like 
myself,  he  has  been  reviewed  some  seventy  times; 
but  the  opinion  of  a  reviewer,  upon  his  first  pu- 
blication, has  more  effect,  both  upon  his  feelings 
and  his  success,  than  it  ought  to  have,  or  would 
have,  if  the  mystery  of  the  ungentle  craft  were 
more  generally  understood.  Henry  wrote  to  the 
editor  to  complain  of  the  cruelty  with  which  he 
.had  been  treated.  This  remonstrance  produced 
the  following  answer  in  the  next  number : 

Monthly  ReviefV,  March,  i8o4* 

ADDRESS  TO  CORBESPONDENTS. 

« In  the  course  of  our  long  critical  labours  we 
have  necessarily  been  forced  to  encounter  the  re- 
sentment, or  withstand  the  lamentations,  of  many 
disappointed  authors;  but  we  have  seldom,  if 
ever^  been  more  affected  than  by  a  letter  from 
Mr  White,  of  Nottingham,  complaining  of  the 
tendency  of  our  strictures  on  his  poem  of  Clifton 
Grove,  in  our  last  number.  His  expostulations 
are  written  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  in  which  we 


truly  sympathize,  and  which  shall  readily  excuse, 
with  us,  some  expressions  of  irritation;  but  Mr 
White  must  receive  our  most  serious  declaration, 
that  we  did  'judge  of  the  book  by  the  book  it- 
self; excepting  only,  that,  from  his  former  letter, 
we  were  desirous  of  mitigating  the  pain  of  that 
decision  which  our  public  duty  required  us  to 
pronounce.  We  spoke  with  the  utmost  sincerity 
when  we  stated  our  wishes  for  patronage  to  an 
unfriended  man  of  talents,  for  talents  Mr  White 
certainly  possesses,  and  we  repeat  those  wishes 
with  equal  cordiality.  Let  him  still  trust  that, 
like  Mr  Gifford  ( see  preface  to  his  translation  of 
Juvenal ) ,  some  Mr  Cookesley  may  yet  appear  to 
foster  a  capacity  which  endeavours  to  escape  from 
its  present  confined  sphere  of  action ;  and  let  the 
opulent  inhabitants  of  Nottingham  reflect,  that 
some  portion  of  that  wealth  which  they  have 
worthily  acquired  by  the  habits  of  industry,  will 
be  laudably  applied  in  assisting  the  efforts  of 
mind.  • 

Henry  was  not  aware  that  reviewers  are  infal- 
lible. His  letter  seems  to  have  been  answered  by 
a  different  writer;  the  answer  has  none  of  the 
commou-plaoe  and  vulgar  insolence  of  the  criti* 
cism:  but  to  have  made  any  concession  would 
have  been  admitting  that  a  review  can  do  wrong, 
and  thus  violating  the  fundamental  principle  of 
its  constitution. 

The  poems  which  had  been  thus  condemned, 
appeared  to  me  to  discover  strong  marks  of  ge- 
nius.    I  had  shown  them  to  two  of  my  friends, 
than  whom  no  persons  living  better  understand 
what  poetry  is,  nor  have  given  better  proofs  of  it; 
and  their  opinion  coincided  with  my  own.     I 
was  indignant  at  the  injustice  of  this  pretended 
criticism,  and  having  accidentally  seen  the  letter 
which  he  had  written  to  the  reviewers,  under- 
stood the  whole  cruelty  of  their  injustice.     In 
couseqnence  of  this  I  wrote  to  Henry,  to  encou- 
rage him;  told  him,  that  though  I  was  well  aware 
how  imprudent  it  was  in  young  poets  to  publish 
their  productions,  his  circumstances  seemed  to 
render  that  expedient,  from  which  it  would  other- 
wise be  right  to  dissuade  him :  advised  him,  there- 
fore, if  he  had  co  better  prospects,  to  print  a 
larger  volume  by  subscription,  and  offered  to  do 
what  little  was  in  my  power  to  serve  him  in  the 
undertaking.     To  this  he  replied  in  the  following 
letter :  — 

■  I  dare  not  say  all  I  feel  respecting  your  opi- 
nion of  my  little  volume.  The  extreme  acrimony 
with  which  the  Monthly  Review  (of  all  others  the 
most  important )  treated  me,  threw  me  into  a 
state  of  stupefiiction;  I  regarded  all  that  had 
passed  as  a  dream,  and  I  thought  I  had  been  de- 
luding myself  into  an  idea,  of  possessing  poetic 
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genios,  when  in  fact  I  bad  only  the  iongiog,  with- 
ont  the  afflatus,  I  mo&tered  resolution  enough, 
however,  to  write  spiritedly  to  them :  their  an- 
swer in  the  ensuing  number  was  a  tacit  acknow- 
ledgment that  they  had  been  somewhat  too  nn- 
q>aring  in  their  correction.  It  was  a  poor  attempt 
to  sah'e  over  a  wound  wantonly  and  most  unge- 
nerously inflicted.  Still  I  was  damped,  because 
I  knew  the  woik  was  very  res{>ectable ;  and  there- 
fore could  not,  I  concluded,  give  a  criticism  ^ros5- 
ly  deficient  in  equity— the  more  especially,  as  I 
knew  of  no  sort  of  inducement  to  extraordinary 
severity.  Your  letter,  however,  has  revived  me, 
and  I  do  again  venture  to  hope  that  I  may  still 
produce  something  which  will  survive  me. 

m  With  regard  to  your  advice  and  offers  of  as- 
sistance, I  will  not  attempt,  because  I  am  unable, 
to  thank  you  for  them.  To-morrow  morning  I  de- 
part for  Cambridge;  and  1  have  considerable 
hopes  that,  as  I  do  not  enter  into  the  University 
with  any  sinister  or  interested  views,  but  sincere- 
ly desire  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  affectionate 
and  vigilant  pastor,  and  become  more  useful  to 
mankind,  1  therefore  have  hopes,  I  say,  that  I  shall 
find  means  of  support  in  the  UnivetsUy.  If  I  do 
not,  I  shall  certainly  act  in  pursuance  of  your  re- 
commendations; and  shall,  without  hesitation, 
avail  myself  of  your  offers  of  senrice,  and  of  your 
directions. 

« In  a  short  time  this  will  be  determined ;  and 
when  it  is,  I  shall  take  the  lil^erty  of  writing  to 
you  at  Keswick,  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the 
result. 

« I  have  only  one  objection  to  publishing  by 
subscription,  and  I  confess  it  has  weight  with 
me;— it  is,  that,  in  this  step,  I  shall  seem  to  be 
acting  U|X)n  the  advice  so  unfeelingly  and  contu- 
roeliously  given  by  the  Monthly  Iteviewers,  who 
say  what  is  equal  to  this— that  had  I  gotten  a  sub- 
scription for  my  poems  before  their  merit  was 
known,  1  might  have  succeeded ;  provided,  itseems, 
I  had  made  a  particular  statement  nf  my  case;  like  a 
beggar  who  stands  with  his  hat  in  one  hand,  and 
a  full  account  of  his  cruel  treatment  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary  in  the  other,  and  so  gives  you  his 
penny  sheet  for  your  sixpence,  by  way  of  half- 
purchase,  half-charity. 

« I  have  materials  for  another  volume ;  but  they 
were  written  principally  while  Clifton  Grove  was 
in  the  press,  or  soon  after,  and  do  not  now  at  all 
satisfy  me.  Indeed,  of  late,  I  have  l>ecn  obliged 
to  desist,  almost  entirely,  from  converse  with  the 
dames  of  Helicon.  The  drudgery  of  an  attorney's 
office,  and  the  necessity  of  preparing  myself,  in 
case  I  should  succeed  in  getting  to  college,  in 
wliat  little  leisure  I  could  boast,  left  no  room  for 
the  flights  of  the  imagination.  ■ 

In  another  letter  he  speaks,  in  still  stronger 


terms,  of  what  he  had  snlfered  from  the  unCecIing 
and  iniquitous  criticism: 

■  The  uniavoarable  review  (  in  the  *  Monthly') 
of  my  unhappy  work, '.  has  cat  deeper  than  ym 
conJd  have  thou^t ;  not  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
but  as  it  affects  my  respectability.  Jt  rep  rest  bl< 
me  actually  as  a  beggar,  going  about  gatheriap 
money  to  put  myself  at  college,  when  my  work  k 
worthless;  and  this  with  every  appearance  of 
candour.  They  have  l)een  sadly  misinformed  re^ 
specting  nie  :  this  review  goes  before  me  wherwo' 
I  turn  my  steps :  it  haunts  me  incessantly;  aad  I 
am  persuaded  it  is  an  instroroent  in  the  hands  of 
Satan  to  drive  me  to  distraction.  I  most  leave 
Nottingham.  • 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  this  verj 
reviewal,  which  was  designed  tu  cmsh  the  bofMs 
of  Henry,  and  suppress  his  strolling  genins,  kas  , 
been,  in  its  consequences,  the  main  occasioe  ••( , 
bringing  bis  Remains  to  light,  and  obtaining  f.r 
him  that  fame  which  assuredly  will  be  his  par-  . 
(ion.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  indignation  wind 
I  felt  at  perusing  a  criticism  at  once  so  cro«>l  ani 
so  stupid,  the   little  intercourse  between  lleiwy 
and  myself  would  not  have  taken  place;  his  pa- 
pers would  probably  have  remained  in  oblivios, 
and  his  name  in  a  few  years  have  been  fbrgottea.  - 

I  have  stated  that  his  opinions  were,  at  coe  : 
lime,  inclining  towards  deism  :  it  needs  mei  he  < 
said  on  what  slight  grounds  the  opinions  of  i 
youth  must  needs  be  founded  :  while  they  ai«  , 
confined  to  matters  of  speculation,  they  indiral^  { 
whatever  their  eccentricities,  only  an  active  wai; 
and  it  is  only  when  a  propensity  is  cnanifesled  Is 
.^uch  principles  as  give  a  sanction  to  immonliry,  I 
that  they  show  something  wrong  at  heart.    Oce 
little  poem  of  Henry's  Remains,  which  was  writm 
in  this  unsettled  state  of  mind,   exhibits  nvck  ef 
his  character,  and  can  excite  no  feelings  towaAk 
him,  but  such  as  are  favonrable. 

MY  OWN  CHAKACTER.  I 

ADDSESSBD  (DUSING  IU.1VKSS)  TO  A  TOUKS  LAftT. 

Dbai  Fanny  I  mean,  now  I  'm  laid  on  the  JaeU, 

To  give  you  a  ikeicb'-aTe,  a  sketch  otiuyviL 

'T  i.4  0  pitiful  subject,  I  frankly  confess,  j 

And  one  it  would  panle  a  pointer  to  dress; 

But  however,  here  goes,  and,  as  sure  as  a  gna, 

I  '11  tell  all  my  faults  like  a  penitent  nnn. 

For  I  know,  for  my  Fanny,  before  I  address  her. 

She  won't  be  a  cynical  father  eonfeasor. 

Come,  come,  *t  will  not  do!  put  that  pnriii^  hnrm 

You  can  t,  for  the  »ouI  of  you,  learn  how  to  frown 

Well,  first,  I  premise,  it  's  my  hooe«t  oonvirttoo. 

That  my  brcnst  is  the  cliaos  of  all  contisdiction ; 

Religious— deistic, — now  loyal  and  wana. 

Then  a  dag gernlrawn  democnt  hot  for  rrform; 

This  momeut  a  fop,  tknt,  scntentioas  u  Titas; 

Dcmocritus  now,  and  anon  Hecaclitos; 

Now  laughing  and  pleased^  like  a  child  with  a  ratde 

Then  vex'd  to  the  sool  with  unpertiaeat  tattle; 
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Now  iDoody  and  aad,  now  nnthinkinf  and  gay, 
To  aU  points  of  the  compass  I  veer  in  a  day. 

I  *m  proad  and  disdainful  to  Fortune's  pay  child. 
Bat  to  Poverty's  offspring  submissive  and  mild : 
As  mdc  as  a  boor,  and  ms  rough  in  dispute ; 
Then  as  for  politeness— oh !  dear — I  'ni  a  brute  1 
I  show  no  respect  where  I  never  can  ferl  it; 
And  as  for  contempt,  take  no  pains  to  conceal  it; 
And  so  in  the  suit,  hj  these  laudable  ends, 
1  're  •  great  many  foes,  and  a  very  few  friends. 

And  yet,  my  dear  Fanny,  there  are  who  can  feel 
That  this  proud  heart  of  mine  is  not  fashion'd  like  steel. 
It  can  love  (can  it  not?) — it  can  hale,  I  am  sure; 
And  it  's  friendly  enough,  though  in  friends  it  he  poor. 
For  itself  though  it  bleed  not,  for  others  it  bleeds; 
If  it  have  not  ripe  virtues,  I  'm  sure  it 's  the  seeds: 
And  tliough  far  from  faultless,  or  even  so-so, 
I  think  it  may  pass  as  our  worldly  things  go. 

Well,  I  >e  told  you  my  frailties  without  any  gloss; 

Then  as  to  my  virtues  I  'm  quite  at  a  loss ! 

I  think  I  'm  devout,  and  yet  I  can't  say. 

Bat  in  process  of  time  I  may  get  the  wrong  way. 

I  'm  a  general  lover,  if  that 's  commendation. 

And  yet  can't  withstand  you  know  whose  fascination. 

But  I  find  that  amidst  all  my  tricks  and  devices, 

in  fishini^  for  virtues,  I  'm  pulling  up  vices; 

So  oa  for  ibe  good,  why,  if  I  possess  it, 

1  am  not  yet  learned  enough  to  express  it. 

Ton  yourself  must  examine  the  lovelier  side. 
And  after  your  every  art  you  have  tried. 
Whatever  my  £iults,  I. may  venture  to  say, 
Hrpocrisy  never  will  come  in  your  way.  , 

1  am  upright,  1  hope;  I  am  downright,  I  'm  clear! 
And  I  think  my  worst  foe  must  allow  I  'm  sincere; 
And  if  ever  sincerity  glow'd  in  my  breast, 
"T  is  now  when  I  swear — 


•  • 


At  this  time,  when  Henry  doubted  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  professed  a  careless  indifference 
concerning  it  which  he  was  far  from  feeling,  it 
happened  that  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  inti- 
mate friends,  Mr  Almond,  was  accidentally  pre- 
sent at  a  death-bed,  and  was  so  struck  with  what 
he  then  saw  of  the  power  and  influence,  and  in- 
estimable value  of  religion,  that  he  fbimed  a  firm 
determination  to  renounce  all  such  pursuits  as 
were  not  strictly  compatible  with  it.  That  he 
might  not  be  shaken  in  this  resolution,  he  with- 
drew from  the  society  of  all  those  persons  whose 
ridicale  or  censure  he  feared ;  and  was  particu- 
larly careful  to  avoid  Henry,  of  whose  raillery 
he  stood  most  in  dread.  He  anxiously  shunned 
him,  therefore ;  till  Henry,  who  would  not  suffer 


his  opinions  and  conduct,  if  Henry  would  allow 
the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  truth  and  the  standard 
of  appeal.   Upon  this,  Henry  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
of  strong  emotion  : — «  Good  God,  you  surely  re- 
gard me  in  a  worse  light  than  I  deserve  U— His 
friend  proceeded  to  say,  that  what  he  had  said 
was  from  a  conviction  that  they  had  no  common 
ground  on  which  to  contend,  Henry  having  more 
than  once  suggested,  that  tlie  book  of  l^aiaA  was 
an  epic,  and  that  of  Job  a  dramatic^  poem.     He 
then  stated  what  the  change  was  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  own  views  and  intentions,  and  the 
motives  for  his  present  conduct.     From  the  man- 
ner in  which  Henry  listened,  it  became  evident 
that  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease,  and  that  he  was  no- 
ways satisfied  with  himself.     His  friend,  there- 
fore, who  had  expected  to  be  assailed  in  a  tone 
of  triumphant  superiority  by  one  in  the  pride 
and    youthful    confidence   of  great  intellectual 
powers,  and,  as  yet,  ignorant  of  his  own  igno- 
rance, found  himself  unexpectedly  ^sailed  npoo 
to  act  the  monitor;  and,  putting  into  his  hands 
Scott's  •  Force  of  Truth,*  which  was  lying  on  the 
table,  entreated  him  to  take  it  with  him,  and 
peruse  it  at  his  leisure. 

The  book  produced  little  effect,  and  was  return- 
ed with  disapprobation.  Men  differ  as  much  in 
mind  as  in  countenance :  some  are  to  be  awaken- 
ed by  passionate  exhortation,  or  vehement  re- 
proof, appealing  to  their  fears  and  exciting  their 
imagination ;  others  yield  to  force  of  argument, 
or,  upon  slow  inquiry,  to  the  accumulation  of 
historical  testimony  and  moral  proofs ;  there  are 
others,  in  whom  the  innate  principle  of  our  na- 
ture retains  more  of  its  original  strength,  and 
these  are  led  by  their  inward  monitor  into  the 
way  of  peace.  Henry  was  of  tliis  class.  His  in- 
tellect might  have  been  on  the  watch  to  detect  a 
flaw  in  evidence,  a  defective  argument,  or  an 
illogical  inference ;  but,  in  his  heart,  he  felt  thai 
there  is  no  happiness,  no  rest,  without  religion  ; 
and  in  him  who  becomes  willing  to  believe,  the 
root  of  infidelity  is  destroyed.  Mr  Almond  was 
about  to  enter  at  Cambridge :  on  the  evening  be- 
fore his  departure  for  the  University,  Henry  re- 
quested that  he  would  accompany  him  to  the 
little  room,  which  was  called  his  study.  «  We 
had  no  sooner  entered,*  says  Mr  Almond,  «  than 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  declared  that  his  anguish 
of  mind  was  insupportable.  He  entreated  that  I 
would  kneel  down  and  pray  for  him ;  and  most 


an  intimacy  of  long  standing  to  be  broken  off  he 

knew  not  why,  called  upon  his  friend,  and  desired  cordblly  were  our  tears  and  supplications  mingled 

to  know  the  cause  of  this  unaccountable  conduct  at  that  interesting  moment.     When  1  took  my 

towards  himself  and  their  common  acquaintance.  |  leave,  he  exclaimed:^*  What  must  I  do! — You 

Mr  Almond,  who  had  received  him  with  tremb-  are  the  only  friend*to  whom  I  con  apply  in  thiii 

iiDg  and  reluctance,  replied  to  this  exposttilation,  agonizing  state,  and  you  are  about  to  leave  me. 

that  a  total  change  had  been  effected  in  his  reli-  My  literary  associates  are  all  inclined  to  deism. 

gious  views,  and  that  he  was  prepait^d  to  defend  1  have  no  one  with  whom  I  can  communicate  !'■ 
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A  new  panait  was  thiu  opened  to  him,  and  he 
engaged  in  it  with  his  wonted  ardour.  «  It  was 
a  con&tant  feature  in  his  mind,*  says  Mr  Pigott, 
«  to  persevere  io  the  pursuit  of  what  he  deemed 
noble  and  important.  Religion,  in  which  he  now 
appeared  to  himself  not  yet  to  have  taken  a  step, 
engaged  all  his  anxiety,  as  of  all  concerns  the  most 
important.  He  could  not  rest  satisfied  till  he  had 
formed  his  principles  upon  the  basis  of  Christia- 
nity, and  till  he  had  begun  in  earnest  to  think  and 
act  agreeably  to  its  pure  and  heavenly  precepts. 
His  mind  loved  to  make  distant  excursions  into 
the  future  and  remote  consequences  of  things. 
He  no  longer  limited  his  views  to  ihe  narrow  con- 
fines  of  earthly  existence;  he  was  not -happy  till 
he  had  learnt  to  rest  and  expatiate  in  a  world  to 
come.  What  he  said  to  me  when  we  became  in- 
timate is  worthy  of  observation:  that,  he  said, 
which  first  made  him  dissatisfied  with  the  creed 
he  had  adopted,  and  the  standard  of  practice 
which  he  had  set  up  for  himself,  was  the  purity 
of  mind  which  he  perceived  was  every  where  in- 
culcated in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  required  of 
every  one  who  would  become  a  successful  candi- 
date for  future  blessedness.  He  had  supposed  that 
morality  of  conduct  was  all  the  purity  required ; 
hut  when  he  observed  that  purity  of  the  very 
thoughts  and  intentions  of  the  soul  also  was  requi- 
site, he  was  convinced  of  his  deficiencies,  and 
could  find  no  comfDrt  to  his  penitence  but  in  the 
atonement  made  for  human  frailty  by  the  Re- 
deemer of  mankind  ;  and  no  strength  adequate  to 
his  weakness,  and  sufficient  for  resisting  evil,  but 
the  aid  of  God*s  spirit,  promised  to  those  who  seek 
them  from  above  in  the  sincerity  of  earnest 
prayer.* 

From  the  moment  when  he  had  fully  contracted 
these  opinions,  he  was  resolved  upon  devoting  his 
life  to  the  promulgation  of  them  ;  and  therefore 
to  leave  the  law,  and,  if  possible,  place  himself  at 
one  of  the  universities.  Every  argument  was 
used  by  his  friends  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pur- 
pose, but  to  no  effect ;  his  mind  was  unalterably 
fixed,  and  great  and  numerous  as  the  obstacles 
were,  he  was  determined  to  surmount  them  all. 
He  had  now  served  the  better  half  of  the  term 
for  which  he  was  articled  :  his  entrance  and  con- 
tinuance in  the  prufcssion  had  been  a  great  ex- 
pense to  his  family ;  and  to  give  up  this  lucra- 
tive profession,  in  the  study  of  which  he  had 
ad%'anced  so  far,  and  situated  as  he  was,  for  one 
wherein  there  was  so  little  prospect  of  his  ob- 
taining even  a  decent  competency,  appeared  to 
them  the  height  of  folly  or  of  madness.  This  de- 
termination cost  his  poor  mother  many  tears; 
but  determined  he  was,  and  that  by  the  best  and 
purest  motK'es.     Without  ambition  he  could  not 


have  existed ;  bat  his  ambition  now  was  to  be  eni- 
nently  useful  in  the  ministry. 

It  was  Henry's  fortmie  through  his  short  lifir, 
as  he  was  worthy  of  the  kindest  treatment,  alwayc 
to  find  it.     His  employers,  Mr  Coldiiam  and  Mr 
Enfield,  listened  with  a  friendly  ear  to  his  pUu, 
and  agreed  to  give  up  the  remainder  of  his  tine, 
though  it  was  now  become  very  valuable  to  tbeoi, 
as  soon  as  they  should  think  his  prospects  of  gel- 
ting  through  the  university  were  such  as  he  mi^t 
reasonably  trust  to;  but,  till  then,  they  felt  tbeiBr 
selves  bound,  for  his  own  sake,  to  detain  bis. 
Mr  Dashwood,  a  clergyman,  who  at  that  time  re- 1 
sided  in  Nottingham,  exerted  himself  in  his  &-  | 
vour  i  he  had  a  friend  at  Queen's  Collt-^,  Cae- 
bridge,  who  mentioned  him  to  one  of  the  fdlotrf  j 
of  St  John's,  and  that  gentleman,  on  therepre-  i 
sentations  made  to  him  of  Henry's  talents  wti  ! 
piety,  spared  no  effort  to  obtain  for  him  an  si-  , 
equate  support.  j 

As  soon  as  these  hopes  were  held  oat  to  km  ' 
his  employers  gave  him  a  month's  leave  of  .d^- 
sence,  for  the  benefit  of  uninterrupted  study,  asJ  j 
of  change  of  air,  which  his  health  now  b^an  ta  • 
require.    Instead  of  going  to  the  sea-coast,  as  «a$ 
expected,  he  chose  for  his  retreat  the  village  af 
Wilford,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  tb; 
Trent,  and  at  the  foot  of  Clifton  Woods      Tbe»c 
woods  had  ever  been  bis  favourite  place  of  resort,  [ 
and  were  the  subject  of  the  longest  poem  io  k«  ! 
little  volume,  from  which,  indeed,   the  volome  | 
was  named.  He  delighted  to  point  out  to  bis  vmn  ' 
intimate  friends  the  scenery  of  this  poera ;  the  isl<.( 
to  which  he  had  often  forded  when  the  river  «a> 
not  knee-deep;  and  the  little  bat  wherein  be  bad 
sat  for  hours,  and  sometimes  all  day  long,  readai( 
or  writing,  or  dreaming  with  his  eyes  open.    He 
had  sometimes  wandered  in  these  woods  till  o^ 
was  faravanced,  and  used  to  speak  with  pleasan 
of  having  once  been  overtaken  there  by  a  ihso- 
der^torm  at  midnight,  and  watching  die  1%  t- 
ningover  the  river  and  the  vale  tovrards  ihetovc 

In  this  village  his  mother  procured  lodgings  fcc 
him,  and  his  place  of  retreat  was  kept  secret  ei-  | 
cept  from  his  nearest  friends.     Soon  after  ike  a- 
pi ration  of  the  month,  intelligence  arriwd  tkat 
the  plans  which  had  been  formed  in  bis  bekalf ' 
had  entirely  failed.     He  went  immediatelT  to  k>s  • 
mother  :  «  All  my  hopes,*  said  he,  ■  of  geitis^  to 
the   University  are  now  blasted ;  in  f»reparisf; 
myself  for  it,  I  have  lost  time  in  my  profe^aor, : 
I  have  much  ground  to  get  up ;  and  as  I  am  de^ 
termined  not  to  be  a  mediocre  attorney,  I  D>«i<  , 
endeavour  to  recover  what  I  have  lost.*   The  ceo-  ! 
sequence  was,  that  he  applied  himself  more  se- 
verely than  ever  to  his  studies.     He  now  aliove'' 
himself  no  time  for  relaxation,  little  fbrbb 
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and  scarcely  auy  for  sleep.  He  would  read  till 
ooey  two,  three  o'clock  in  the  morning;  then 
throw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  rise  again  to  his 
work  at  five,  at  the  call  of  a  larum^  which  he  had 
fixed  to  a  Dutch  clock  in  his  chamber.  Many 
nights  he  never  lay  down  at  all.  It  was  in  vain 
that  his  mother  used  every  possible  means  to  dis- 
suade him  from  this  destra|:tive  application.  In 
this  respect,  and  in  this  only  one,  was  Henry  un- 
dutiful,  and  neither  commands,  nor  tears,  nor  en- 
treaties, could  check  his  desperate  and  deadly 
ardour.  At  one  time  she  went  every  night  into 
his  room,  to  put  out  his  candle :  as  soon  as  he 
heard  her  coming  up  stairs,  he  used  to  hide  it  in 
acttpboard,  throw  himself  into  bed,  and  affect  sleep 
while  she  was  in  the  room :  then,  when  all  was 
quiet,  rise  again,  and  pursue  his  baneful  studies. 
«  The  night,*  says  Henry,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
«  has  been  every  thing  to  me;  and  did  the  world 
know  how  1  have  been  indebted  to  the  hours  of 
repose,  they  would  not  wonder  that  night-images 
are,  as  they  judge,  so  ridiculously  predominant  in 
my  verses.  •  During  some  of  these  midnight  hours 
he  indulged  himself  in  complaining,  but  in  such 
complaints  that  it  is  to  be  wished  more  of  them 
hftd  been  found  among  his  papers. 

ODE  ON  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Come,  DUappointment,  come! 

Not  io  thy  terrors  clad ; 
Come  io  thy  meekest,  saddest  ^ise; 
Thy  chastening  rod  bat  tenriBea 
The  restless  and  the  bad : 
But  I  recline 
Beneath  thy  shrine. 
And  nmnd  my  brow  Tcsign'd,*thy  peaceful  cypress  twine. 

Thoogh  Fancy  flies  away 

Before  thy  hollow  tread* 
Tct  Meditatioa,  in  her  cell. 
Hears  with  faint  eye,  the  lin^rering  knell, 
That  tells  her  hopes  are  dead; 
And  though  the  tear 
By  chance  appear, 
Tet  ahe  can  smile,  and  say.  My  all  was  not  laid  here. 

Come,  Disappointment,  come ! 

Though  from  Hope's  summit  hurl'd. 
Still,  rigid  Nurse,  thou  art  forgiven. 
For  thou  severe  wert  sent  from  heaven 
To  wean  me  from  the  world : 
To  torn  my  eye 
From  vanity. 
And  point  to  scenes  of  bliss  that  never,  never  die. 

What  is  this  passing  scene? 

A  peevish  April  day ! 
A  little  sun — a  Utile  rain. 
And  then  night  sweeps  along  the  plain, 
And  all  things  fade  away. 
Man  (soon  discuss' d) 
Yields  up  his  trust, 
And  aU  his  hopes  and  fears  lie  with  him  in  the  dust. 


Ob,  what  is  beauty's  power? 

It  flourishes  and  dies; 
Will  the  cold  earth  iu  silence  break 
To  tell  how  soft,  how  smooth  a  chack 
Beneath  its  surface  lies? 
Mnte,  mute  is  all 
O'er  beauty's  fall ; 
Her  praise  resounds  no  more  when  manded  iu  her  pall. 

The  most  beloved  on  earth 

Not  long  survives  to-day  : 
So  music  past  is  obsolete. 
And  yet 't  was  sweet,  *t  was  passing  sweet. 
But  now  't  is  gone  away. 
Thus  does  the  shade 
In  memory  fade. 
When  in  forsaken  tomb  the  fbnn  beloved  is  laid. 

Then  since  this  world  is  vain. 

And  volatile  and  fleet. 
Why  should  I  lay  up  earthly  joys. 
Where  rust  corrupts,  and  moth  destroys, 
And  cares  and  sorrows  eat  ? 
Why  fly  from  ill 
With  anxious  skill. 
When  soon  this  hand  will  freese,this  throbbing  heart  be  still- 
Come,  Disappointment,  come! 

Thou  art  not  stern  to  me ; 
Sad  Moaitress !  I  own  thy  sway, 
A  votary  sad  in  early  day, 
I  bend  my  knee  to  thee. 
From  son  to  sun 
My  race  will  run, 
1  only  bow,  and  say.  My  God,  thy  will  be  done ! 

On  another  paper  arc  a  few  lines,  written  pro- 
bably in  the  freshnesaof  his  disappointment. 

I  dream  no  more — the  vision  flies  away. 

And  Disappointment    •    •    •    • 

There  fell  my  hope»— I  lost  my  all  in  this. 

My  cherish'd  all  of  visionary  bliss. 

No|r  hope  £irewell,  farewell  all  joys  below ; 

Now  welcome  sorrow,  and  now  welcome  woe. 

Plunge  me  in  glooms    •    •    •    • 

His  health  soon  sunk  under  these  habits :  he  Ije- 
came  pale  and  thin,  and  at  length  had  a  sharp 
fit  of  sickness.  On  his  recovery  he  wrote  the 
following  lines  in  the  churchyard  of  his  favourite 
village. 

LINES 
wtrrrin  in  wilfoid  cauice-TAao  on  aTCOTiaT  from 

SICKRSSS. 

Here  would  I  wish  to  sleep.— This  it  the  spot 
Which  I  have  long  marVd  out  to  lay  my  bones  in ; 
Tired  out  and  wearied  with  the  riotous  worid. 
Beneath  this  yew  1  would  be  sepulchred. 
It  is  a  lovely  spot!   The  sultry  sun. 
From  his  meridian  height,  endeavours  vainly 
To  pierce  the  shadowy  foliage,  while  the  xcphyr 
Comes  wafting  gently  o'er  the  rippling  Trent, 
And  plays  about  my  wan  cheek.    T  is  a  nook 
Most  pleasant.     Such  a  one  perchance  did  Gray 
Frequent,  as  with  a  vagrant  muse  he  wanton'd. 
Come,  I  will  sit  me  down  and  meditate. 
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For  I  am  wearied  with  nj  gnminer's  walk ; 
Andliere  I  maf  repote  in  silent  ease ; 
And  thus,  pcrdiance,  wben  life's  sad  joamer  's  o*er, 
My  barassa  soul,  in  this  same  spot,  may  find 
The  haven  of  its  re»t — beneath  this  sod 
Perchance  may  sleep  it  sweetly,  sound  as  death. 

I  would  not  have  my  coqtse  cemented  down 
With  brick  and  stone^  defrauding  the  poor  earth-worm 
Of  its  predestined  dues;  no,  I  vould  lie 
Beneath  a  little  hillock,  grjss-o'ergrown. 
Swathed  down  with  oiicrs,  just  as  sleep  the  cotters. 
Yet  may  not  undistinguish'd  be  my  grave ; 
But  there  at  eve  may  some  congenial  soul 
Dnly  resort,  and  shed  a  pious  tear, 
The  good  man's  benison  —no  more  (  axk. 
And,  oh !  (if  heavenly  beings  may  look  down 
From  where,  with  cherubim,  inspired  they  sit, 
Upon  this  little  dim-discover  d  spot. 
The  earth),  then  will  1  cast  a  glance  below 
On  him  who  thus  my  ashes  shall  embalm; 
And  f  will  weep  too,  and  will  bless  the  wanderer. 
Wishing  he  may  not  long  lie  doom'd  to  pine 
In  til  is  low-though  ted  world  of  darkling  woe. 
But  that,  ere  long,  he  reach  his  kindred  skies. 


Yet 't  was  a  silly  thought,  as  if  the  body. 

Mouldering  beneath  the  surfoce  of  the  earth, 

Could  taste  the  sweets  of  summer  scenery, 

And  feel  the  freshness  of  the  balmy  breeze! 

Yet  nature  speaks  within  the  human  bosom, 

And,  spite  of  reason,  bids  it  look  beyond 

His  narrow  verge  of  being,  and  provide 

A  decent  residence  for  its  clayey  shell, 

Endear'd  to  it  by  time.    And  who  would  lay 

His  body  in  the  city  burial-place. 

To  be  thrown  up  again  by  some  rude  sexton, 

And  yield  its  narrow  house  another  tenant. 

Ere  the  moist  flesh  had  mingled  with  the  dust, 

Ere  the  tenacious  hair  had  left  the  scalp, 

Exposed  to  insult  lewd,  and  wantonness? 

No,  I  will  lay  me  in  the  village  ground; 

There  are  the  dead  respected.    The  poor  hind, 

Unletter* d  as  he  is,  would  scorn  to  invade 

The  silent  resting-place  of  death.    I  've  seen 

The  labourer,  returning  from  his  toil. 

Here  stay  his  steps,  aud  call  his  children  round. 

And  slowly  spell  the  rudely  sculptured  rhymes, 

And,  in  his  rustic  manner,  moralise. 

1  've  mark'd  with  what  a  ulent  awe  he  *d  spoken. 

With  head  nncover'd,  his  respectful  manner. 

And  all  the  honours  which  he  paid  the  grave. 

And  thought  on  cities,  where  even  cemeteries, 

Bestrew'd  with  all  the  emblems  of  mortality. 

Are  not  protected  from  the  drunken  insolence 

Of  wassailers  pro&ne,  and  wanton  havoc. 

Grant,  Heaven,  that  here  my  pilgrimage  may  close  ! 

Yet ,  if  this  be  denied,  where'er  my  bones 

May  lie— or  in  the  city's  crowded  bounds, 

Or  scatter'd  wide  o'er  the  huge  sweep  of  waters, 

Or  left  a  prey  on  some  deserted  shore 

To  the  rapacious  cormorant, — yet  still, 

(For  why  should  sober  reason  cast  away 

A  thought  which  soothes  the  soul?) — yet  still  my  spirit 

Shall  wing  its  way  to  these  my  native  regions. 

And  hover  o'er  this  spot.     Oh,  then  I  'II  think 

Of  times  when  I  was  seated  'ncdth  this  yew 

In  solemn  rumination ;  and  will  smile 

With  joy  that  I  have  got  my  long  d  release. 


His  friends  are  of  opinion  that  he  neTcr  th»> 
roughly  reooyered  from  the  shock  which  fais  coa- 
stitntion  then  sastained.  Many  of  his  poow 
indicate  that  he  thought  himself  in  danger  of 
ironsumption ;  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  ge- 
nerating or  fostering  in  himself  another  diseatt 
little  less  dreadful,  and  which  threatens  iutclleci 
as  well  as  life.  At  this  time  youth  was  in  Us 
favour,  and  his  hopes,  which  were  now  agibi 
renewed,  produced  perhaps  a  better  effect  thai 
medicine.  Mr  Dashwood  obtained  for  him  an  m- 
trodoction  to  Mr  Simeon,  of  Ring's  CoUege,  aid 
with  this  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Cambridge.  His 
friend  Almond,  who  had  recently  entered  at 
Trinity  Collie,  had  already  endeavonred  to  ie- 
terest  in  his  behalf  some  persons  who  m%ht  he 
able  to  assist  him  in  the  great  object  of  his  desire, 
that  of  passing  through  the  Uni\'er«ity.  a&i 
qualifying  himself  fDr  holy  orders.  It  is  ueitber  is 
he  wondered  at,  nor  censured,  that  his  reprtiM- 
tations,  where  he  had  ain  opportunity  of  Baskia;; 
them,  were  for  the  most  part  ooldly  rectired. 
They  who  have  been  most  conversant  with  yoaL: 
best  understand  how  little  the  promises  of  earif 
genius  are  to  be  relied  upon :  it  is  anKmg  fk 
mortifying  truths  which  we  learn  from  ezpedeno, 
and  no  common  spirit  of  benevolence  is  i«qoii«d 
to  overcome  the  chilling  ^ect  of  repeated  dia^ 
pointments.  He  found,  however,  encouF^gcBe^ 
from  two  persons,  whose  names  have  since  becsae 
well  known.  Mr  Deal  try,  then  one  of  the  malbe- 
matical  lecturers  at  Trinity,  was  one.  This  gea- 
tlemau,  whom  the  love  of  the  abstract  scseoces had 
not  rendered  intolerant  of  other  pursuits  msn 
congenial  to  youthful  imaginations,  oonseoted  t' 
look  at  Henry's  poem  of  «  Time,m  a  mannscr^i^' 
which  was  in  Almond's  possession.  The  pensa' 
interested  him  greatly :  he  entered  with  his  wonted 
benignity  into  the  concerns  of  the  author :  aaJ 
would  gladly  have  befriended  him,  if  the  rep&iie 
assistance  had  not  just  at  that  time  been  secarel 
from  other  quarters. 

The  other  person  in  whom  Mr  Almond  a<M  ' 
an  interest  for  bis  friend  was  Henry  Martrn.  who 
has  since  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  missionarv  ler- 
vice ;  he  was  then  only  a  few  years  older  thju 
Henry;  equally  ardent,  equally  devout,  eqaaliv 
enthusiastic.  He  heard  with  emotion  of  ihs 
kindred  spirit :  .read  some  of  his  letters  *»^  ^^ 
dertook  to  enter  his  name  upon  the  boards  uf 
St  John's,  (of  which  college  he  was  a  fellow),  sayisj 
that  a  friend  in  London,  whose  name  he  was  ait  , 
at  liberty  to  communicate,  had  empowered  aes 
to  assist  any  deserving  young  man  with  thotv 
pouuds  a  year  during  his  stay  at  the  University. 
To  ensure  success,  one  of  Henry's  letters  vttc 
transmitted  to  this  unknown  friend ;  and  Martyn 
was  not  a  little  surprised  and  grieved,  to  leare  b 
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reply,  that  a  )>assage  in  that  letter  seemed  to 
render  it  doubtful  whether  the  writer  were  a 
Charchman  or  a  Dissenter;  and,  therefore,  occa- 
sioned a  demur  as  to  the  propriety  of  assisting 
him.  Just  at  this  time  Henry  arrived  at  Cambridge, 
with  an  introduction  to  Mr  Simeon.  That  gen- 
tleman being  in  correspondence  with  Marty n's 
friend  in  London,  expressed  displeasure  at  his 
arrival;  but  tSe  first  interview  removed  all  ob- 
jection. Mr  Simeon,  from  Mr  Dashwood's  recom- 
mendation, and  from  what  he  saw  of  his  prin- 
ciples and  talents,  promised  to  procure  for  him  a 
sizarship  at  St  John's,  and,  with  the  additional  aid 
of  a  friend,  to  supply  him  with  3o/.  annually. 
Hb  brother  Neville  promised  twenty;  and  his 
mother,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  able  to  allow 
fifteen  or  twenty  more.  With  this,  it  was  thought, 
he  could  go  through  college.  If  this  prospect  had 
not  been  opened  to  him,  he  would  probably  have 
tamed  his  thoughts  towards  the  orthodox  Dis- 
senters. 

On  his  return  to  Nottingham,  the  Rev. 

Robinson  of  Leicester,  and  some  other  friends,  ad- 
vised him  to  apply  to  the  Elland  Society  for  assist- 
ance, conceiving  ihat  it  would  be  less  oppressive 
to  his  feelings  to  be  dependent  on  a  Society,  in- 
stitoted  for  the  express  purpose  of  training  up  such 
young  men  as  himself  (that  is,  such  in  circum- 
stances and  opinions)  for  the  ministry,  than  on  the 
bonnty  of  an  individual.  In  consequence  of  this 
advice  he  went  to  Elland  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Society,  a  stranger  there,  and  without  one 
friend  among  the  members.  He  was  examined, 
for  several  hours,  by  about  five-and-twenty  cler- 
gymen, as  to  his  religious  views  and  sentiments, 
his  theological  knowledge,  and  his  classical  attain- 
'  meiits.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  it  appeared 
that  he  had  published  a  volume  ot  poems  :  their 
questions  now  began  to  be  very  unpleasantly 
ioqoisitive  concerning  the  nature  of  these  poems, 
and  he  was  assailed  by  queries  from  all  quarters. 
It  was  well  for  Henry  that  they  did  not  think  of 
referring  to  the  Monthly  Review  for  authority. 
My  letter  to  him  happened  to  be  in  his  pocket; 
he  luckily  recollected  this,  and  produced  it  as  a 
testimony  in  his  favour.  They  did  me  the  honour 
to  say  that  it  was  quite  sufficient,  and  pursued 
this  part  of  their  inquiry  no  further.  Before  he 
left  Elland,  he  was  given  to  understand,  that  they 
were  well  satisfied  with  his  theological  knowledge; 
that  they  thought  his  classical  proficiency  proiii- 
gious  for  his  age,  aud  that  they  had  placed  him 
on  their  books.  He  returned  little  pleased  with 
liis  journey.  His  friends  had  been  mistaken  :  the 
bounty  of  an  individual  calls  forth  a  sense  of  kind- 
ness as  well  as  of  dependence;  that  of  aSocii*ty 
has  the  virtue  of  charity,  perhaps,  but  it  wants 
the  grace.    He  now  wrote  to  Mr  Simeon,  stating 


what  he  had  done,  and  that  the  beneficence  of  his 
unknown  friends  was  no  longer  necessary :  but 
that  gentleman  obliged  him  to  decline  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Society,  which  he  very  willingly  did. 

This  being  finally  arranged,  he  quitted  his  em- 
ployers in  October,  1804.  How  much  he  had 
conducted  himselFto  their  satisfaction,  will  appear 
by  this  testimony  of  Mr  Enfield,  to  his  diligence 
and  uniform  worth.  «  1  have  great  pleasure,* 
says  this  gentleman,  «  in  paying  the  tribute  to 
his  memory,  of  expressing  the  knowledge  which 
was  afforded  me  during  the  period  of  bis  con- 
nection with  Mr  Coldham  and  myself,  of  his  dili- 
gent application,  his  ardour  for  study,  and  his 
virtuous  and  amiable  disposition.  He  very  soon 
discovered  an  unusual  aptness  in  comprehending 
the  routine  of  business,  and  great  ability  and  ra- 
pidity in  the  execution  of  every  thing  which  was 
entrusted  to  him.  His  diligence  aud  punctual  at- 
tention were  unremitted,  and  his  services  became 
extremely  valuable,  a  considerable  time  before  he 
left  us.  He  seemed  to  me  to  have  no  relish  for 
the  ordinary  pleasures  and  dissipations  of  young 
men ;  his  mind  was  perpetually  employed,  either 
in  the  business  of  his  profession,  or  in  private 
study.  With  his  fondness  for  literature  we  were 
well  acquainted,  hut  had  no  reason  to  offer  any 
check  to  it,  for  he  never  permitted  the  indul- 
gence of  his  literary  pursuits  to  interfere  with  the 
engagements  of  business.  The  difficulty  of  hear- 
ing, under  which  he  laboured,  was  distressing  to 
him  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  was,  1 
think,  an  inducement,  in  co-(iperation  with  his 
other  inclinations,  for  bis  resolving  to  relinquish 
the  law.  I  can,  with  truth,  assert,  that  his  deter- 
mination was  matter  of  serious  regret  to  my 
partner  and  myself.* 

1  may  here  add,  as  at  the  same  time  showing 
Henry's  aspirations  after  fame  and  the  principles 
by  which  he  had  learnt  to  regulate  his  ambition, 
that  on  the  cover  of  one  of  his  common-place  books 
he  had  written  these  mottoes  : 

AAAA   TAP   E2TIN  MOY2A  KAI   HMLV. 

Eur  I  p.  Medea,  logi. 

Fitme  is  the  stpur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  lust  infiniiiiy  of  noble  iniiids), 
To  scorn  delight,  aud  live  laborious  duys. 

Milton's  Lycidas,  70. 

Under  these  lines  was  placed  a  reference  to  the 
following  extract  (in  another  page),  from  Barrow : 
«  The  Holy  Scripture  does  not  teach  us  to  slight 
honour;  but  rather,  in  its  fit  order  and  just  mea- 
sure, to  love  and  prove  it.  It  directs  us  not  to 
make  a  regard  thereto  our  chief  principle ;  not  to 
propound  it  as  our  main  end  of  action.  It  charges 
us,  to  bear  contentedly  the  want  or  loss  thereof, 
as  of  other  temporal  goods  :  yea,  in  some  cases. 
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for  conscience-sake,  or  for  God's  service  (that  is, 
for  a  good  incomparably  better),  it  obliges  us 
willingly  to  prostitute  and  sacrifice  it,  chusing 
rather  to  be  infamous  than  impious ;  in  disgrace 
with  man,  rather  than  in  di:>favour  with  God.  It, 
ill  fine,  commands  us  to  seek  and  embrace  it  only 
in  subordination,  and  with  final  reference  to  God's 
honour. » 

Mr  Simeon  had  advised  him  to  degrade  for  a 
year,  and  place  himself,  during  that  time,  under 
some  scholar.   He  went  accordingly  to  the  Rey. 

Grainger,  of  VVinteringham,  iu  Lincolnshire, 

and  there,  notwithstanding  all  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends,  pursuing  the  same  unrelenting  course 
of  study,  a  second  illness  was  the  consequence. 
When  he  was  recovering,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  relax,  to  ride  on  horseback,  and  to  drink  wine; 
these  latter  remedies  he  conld  not  long  afford, 
and  he  would  not  allow  himself  time  fur  relaxa- 
tion when  he  did  not  feel  its  immediate  necessity. 
He  frequently,  at  this  time,  studied  fourteen  hours 
a-day :  the  progress  which  he  made  in  twelve 
months  was  indeed  astonishing.  When  he  went 
to  Cambridge,  he  was  immediately  as  much  dis- 
tinguished for  his  classical  knowledge  as  his 
genius :  but  the  seeds  of  death  were  in  him,  and 
the  place  to  which  he  had  so  long  looked  on  with 
hope,  served  unhappily  as  a  hot-house  to  ri{)en 
them.  ' 

During  his  first  term  one  of  the  university-^scho- 
larships  became  vacant,  and  Henry,  young  as  he 
was  iu  college,  and  almost  selftanght,  was  ad- 
vised, by  those  who  were  best  able  to  estimate 
his  chance  of  success,  to  offer  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  it.  He  passed  the  whole  term  in  prepar- 
ing himself  for  this,  reading  for  college  subjects 
in  bed,  in  his  walks,  or,  as  he  says,  where,  when, 
and  how  he  could,  never  having  a  moment  to 
spare,  and  often  going  to  his  tutor  without  having 
read  at  all.  His  strength  sunk  under  this,  and 
though  he  had  declared  himself  a  candidate,  he 
was  compelled  to  decline :  but  this  was  not  the 
only  misfortune.  The  general  college-examina- 
tion came  on!  he  was  utterly  unprepared  to  meet 
it,  and  believed  that  a  failure  here  would  have 
mined  his  prospects  for  ever.  He  had  only  about 
a  fortnight  to  read  what  other  men  had  been  the 

>  During  his  residence  in  my  fismily,  says  Mr  Grainger, 
his  conduct  was  highly  becoming,  and  suitable  to  a  Chris- 
tian profession.  He  was  mild  and  inoffensive,  modest,  un- 
assuming, and  affectionate.  He  attended,  with  great 
cheerfulness,  a  Sunday  School  which  I  was  endeavouring 
to  establish  in  the  village:  and  was  at  considerable  pains 
in  the  instruction  of  the  children ;  and  I  have  repeatedly 
observed,  that  he  was  most  pleased,  and  roost  edified,  with  I 
such  of  my  sermons  and  addresses  to  my  people  as  were 
most  close,  plain,  and  familiar.  When  we  parted,  we 
parted  with  mutual  regret ;  and  by  ns  his  name  will  long 
be  remembered  with  affection  and  delight.  i 


whole  term  reading.  Once  more  he  exerted  kisi- 
self  beyond  what  his  shattered  health  could  bear: 
the  disorder  returned;  and  he  weot  to  his  tnisr,  \ 
Mr  Catton,  with  tears  iu  his  eyes,  and  told  him  , 
that  he  could  not  go  into  the  hall  to  be  examined.  ' 
Mr  Catton,  however,  thought  his  snccess  bereot  , 
so  much  importance,  that  be  exhorted  him,  with 
all  possible  earnestness,  to  hold  oat  the  six  dap 
of  the  examination.  Strong  medioines  were  gtvea 
him,  to  enable  him  to  support  it;  and  be  waspn- 
nounced  the  first  man  of  his  year.  But  life  vas 
the  price  which  he  was  to  pay  for  sach  honoon 
as  this;  and  Henry  is  not  the  first  young  maa  to 
whom  such  honours  have  proved  fatal.  He  said 
to  his  most  intimate  friend,  almost  the  last  tioBe  j 
he  saw  him,  that  were  he  to  paint  a  ptclmre  of 
Fame  crowning  a  distinguished  nnder-gradoace, 
after  the  Senate-house  examination,  he  voold  re- 
present her  as  concealing  a  death's  head  under  a 
mask  of  beauty. 

When  this  was  over  he  went  to  London.  Lon- 
don was  a  new  scene  of  excitement, — and  what  hit 
mind  required  was  tranquillity  and  rcsl 
he  left  collie,  he  had  become  anzicNtt 
ing  his  expenses,  fearing  that  they  exceeded  his 
means.  Mr  Cattou  perceived  this,  and  twice  caft- 
ed  him  to  his  rooms,  to  assure  him  of  every  ae-  ' 
cessary  support,  and  every  encooragement,  and 
to  give  him  every  hope.  This  kinduess  relieved 
his  spirits  of  a  heavy  weight,  and  on  his  retan 
he  relaxed  a  little  finom  his  studies,  hot  it  was  onh 
a  little.  I  found  among  his  papers  the  day  thv 
planned  out; — «  Rise  at  half  past  five.  OevO' 
tions  and  walk  till  seven.  Chapel  and  break&tf 
till  eight.  Study  and  lectures  till  one.  FooranJ 
a  half  clear  reading.  Walk,  etc.  and  dinner,  ao3 
Wollaston,  and  chapel  to  six.  Six  to  nine,  read- 
ing— three  hours.  Mine  to  ten,  devodoos.  Bed 
at  ten.» 

Among  his  latest  writings  are  these  resolntiau : 
— ■!  will  never  be  in  bed  after  six. 
1  will  not  drink  tea  out  above  once  a  vreek, except- 
ing on  Sundays,  unless  there  appear  some  good 
reason  for  so  doing. 
I  will  never  pass  a  day  without  reading  some  por- 
tion of  the  Scriptures. 
1  will  labour  diligently  in  my  mathematical  ste- 
dies,  because  I  half  suspect  myself  of  a.  dislike 
to  them. 
I  will  walk  two  hours  a  day,  upon  the  avenge  of 
every  week. 

Sit  mihi gratia  addita  ad  heecfacienda.m 


About  this  time,  judging  by  the  hand-wriii]i^« 
he  wrote  down  the  following  admonitory  sen- 
tences, which,  as  the  paper  on  which  they  ait 
written  is  folded  into  the  shape  of  a  very  smaU 
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book,  ic  is  probable  he  carried  about  with  him  at 
a  maDoal, 

«  1 .  Death  and  judgment  are  near  at  hand. 

a.  Though  thy  bodily  part  be  now  in  health  and 
eaac,  the  dewsof  death  will  soon  sit  upon  thy  fore- 
head. 

3.  That  which  seems  so  sweet  and  desirable  to 
thee  DOW,  will,  if  yielded  to,  become  bitterness  of 
soul  to  thee  all  thy  life  after. 

4.  When  the  waters  are  come  over  thy  soul,  and 
vhcn,  in  the  midst  of  much  bodily  anguish,  thou 
distiugoishcst  the  dim  shores  of  Eternity  before 
thee,  what  wonidfest  thou  not  give  to  be  lighter  by 
this  one  sin? 

5.  God  has  long  withheld  his  arm;  whatif  hi.s 
forbearance  he  now  at  an  end?  Canst  thou  not 
contemplate  these  things  with  the  eyes  of  death? 
Art  thou  not  a  dying  man,  dying  every  day,  every 
hour? 

6.  Is  it  not  a  fearful  thing  to  shrink  from  the 
summons  when  it  comes? — to  turn  with  horror 
and  despair  from  the  future  being?  Think  what 
strains  of  joy  and  tranquillity  fall  on  the  ear  of 
the  saint  who  is  just  swooning  into  the  arms  of 
his  Redeemer:  what  fearful  shapes,  and  dreadful 
images  of  a  disturbed  conscience,  surround  the 
sinner  s  hed,  when  the  last  twig  which  he  grasped 
lisils  him,  and  the  gulf  yawns  to  receive  him! 

7.  Oh,  my  soul,  if  thou  art  yet  ignorant  of 
the  enormity  of  sin,  turn  thine  eyes  to  the  Man 
who  is  bleeding  to  death  on  the  cross !  See  how 
the  blood,  from  his  pierced  hands,  trickles  down 
his  arms,  and  the  more  copious  streams  from  his 
feet  run  on  the  accursed  tree,  and  stain  the  grass 
with  parple!  Behold  his  features,  though  scarcely 
animated  with  a  few  remaining  sparks  of  life,  yet 
how  fail  of  love,  pity,  and  tranquillity  !  A  tear 
is  trickling  down  his  check,  and  his  lipquivers. — 
He  is  praying  for  his  murderers!  O,  my  soul  ! 
it  is  I  by  Redeemer — it  is  thy  God !  And  this,  too, 
lor  Sin — for  Sin !  and  wilt  thou  ever  again  sub- 
mit to  its  yoke? 

8.  Remember  that  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  is  ready  to  save  thee  from  transgression. 
It  is  always  at  band  :  thou  canst  not  sin  without 
wilfully  rejecting  its  aid. 

9.  And  is  there  real  pipasure  in  sin?  Thou 
knowest  there  is  not.  But  there  is  pleasure,  pure 
and  exquisite  pleasure,  in  holiness.  The  Holy 
Ghost  can  make  the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue, 
hard  as  they  seem,  and  thorny,  w.iys  of  pleasant- 
ness and  peace,  where,  though  there  be  thorns, 
yet  are  there  also  roses ;  and  where  all  the 
wounds  which  we  suffer  in  the  flesh,  from  the 
hardness  of  the  jonmey,  are  so  healed  by  the  balm 
of  the  Spirit,  that  they  rather  give  joy  than  pain.* 

The  exercise  which  Henry  took  was  no  relaxa- 
tion :  he  still  continued  the  habit  of  studying 


while  be  walked;  and  in  this  manner,  while  he 
was  at  Cambridge,  committed  to  memory  a  whole 
tragedy  of  Euripides.     Twice  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  following  year,  being  again  pro-> 
nounced  first  at  the  great  college-examination, 
and  also  one  of  the  three  best  theme-writers  be- 
tween whom  the  examiners  could  not  decide.  Tlie 
college  offered  him,  at  their  expense,  a  private 
tutor  ia  mathematics  during  the  long  vacation; 
and  Mr  Catton,  by  procuring  for  him  exhibitions 
to  the  amount  of  66/.  per  annum,  enabled  him  to 
give  up  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  he  had 
received  from  Mr  Simeon  and  other  friends.  This 
intention  he  had  expressed  in  a  letter  written 
twelve  months  before  his  death.    «  With  regard 
(o  my  college-expenses  (he  says),  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  inform  yon,  that  1  shall  be  obliged,  in 
strict  rectitude,  to  wave  the  offers  of  many  of  my 
friends.     I  shall  not  even  need  the  sura  Mr  Si- 
meon mentioned  after  the  first  year;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  I  may  be  able  to  live  without  any 
assistance  at  all.     1  confess  I  feel  pleasure  at  the 
thought  of  this,  not  through  any  \ain  pride  of 
independence,  but  because  I  shall  then  give  a 
more  unbiassed  testimony  to  the  truth,  than  if  1 
were  supposed  to  be  bound  to  it  by  any  ties  of  ob- 
ligation or  gratitude.  I  shall  always  feel  as  much 
indebted  for  intended  as  for  actually  afforded  as- 
sistance ;  and  though  1  should  never  think  a  sense 
of  thankfulness  an  oppressive  burden,  yet  I  shall 
be  happy  to  evince  it,  when,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
tvorld,  the  obligation  to  it  has  been  discharged.* 
Never,  perhaps,  had  any  young  man,  in  so  short 
a  time,  excited  such  expectations;  every  universi- 
ty-honour was  thought  to  be  within  his  reach; 
he  was  set  down  as  a  medallist,  and  expected  to 
lake  a  senior  wrangler's  degree ;  but  these  ex|'ec- 
tations  were  poison  to  him ;  they  goaded  him  to 
fresh  exertions  when  his  strength  was  spent.    His 
situation  became  truly  miserable  :  to  his  brother, 
and  to  his  mother,  he  wrote  always  that  he  had  re- 
laxed in  his  studies,  and  that  he  was  betttr;  al- 
ways holding  out  to  them  his  hope<i,  and  his  good 
fortune;  but  to  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends 
(Mr  B.  Maddock),  his  letters  told  a  different  tale: 
to  him  he  complained  of  dreadful  palpitations — 
of  nights  of  sleeplessness  and  horror,  and  of  spirits 
depressed  to  the  very  depth  of  wretchedness,  so 
ihat  he  went  from  one  acquaintance  to  another, 
imploring  society,  even  as  a  »tarving  beggar  en- 
treats for  food.     Duriug  the  course  of  this  sum- 
mer, it  was  expected  that  the  mastership  of  the 
free-school  at  Nottingham  would  shortly  become 
vacant.     A  relation  of  his  family  was  at  that  time 
mayor  of  the  town ;  he  suggested  to  them  what 
an  advantageous  situation  it  would  be  for  Henry, 
and  offered  to  secure  for  him  the  necessary  inter- 
est.    But  though  the  salary  and  emoluments  are 
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estimated  at  from  4  to  600/.  per  anunm,  Henry 
declined  the  offer ;  because,  had  he  accepted  it, 
it  woald  have  frustrated  his  intentions  with  re- 
spect to  tl)«  ministry.  This  was  certainly  no  com- 
mon act  of  forbearance  in  one  so  situated  as  to 
fortune,  especially  as  the  hope  which  he  had  most 
at  heart,  was  that  of  being  enabled  to  assist  his 
family,  and  in  some  degree  requite  the  care  and 
anxiety  of  his  father  and  mother,  by  making  them 
comfortable  in  their  declining  years. 

The  intlulgence  shown  him  by  his  college,  in 
providing  him  a  tutor  during  the  long  vacation, 
was  peculiarly  unfortunate.  His  only  chance  of 
life  was  from  relaxation,  and  home  was  the  only 
place  where  he  would  have  relaxed  to  any  pur- 
pose. Before  this  time  he  had  seemed  to  be  gaining 


filled  a  box  of  considl*rable  size.  Mr  Colend§e 
was  present  when  I  opened  them,  and  was,  m 
well  as  myself,  equally  affected  and  astonished  at 
the  proofs  of  industry  which  they  displayed.  Sone 
of  them  had  been  written  before  his  hand  mm 
formed,  probably  before  he  was  thirteen.  There 
were  papers  upon  law,  upon  electricity,  opoe 
chemistry,  upon  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan^ages. 
from  their  rudiments  to  the  higher  branches  c: 
critical  study,  upon  history,  chronology^  diTioitT, 
the  fathers,  etc.  Nothing  seemed  to  have  escape  J 
him.  His  poems  were  numerous :  among  the 
earliest  was  a  sonnet  addressed  to  myself,  ]o9^ 
before  the  little  intercourse  which  had  sobsisteii 
between  us  had  taken  place.  Little  did  he  thiak. 
when  it  was  written,  on  what  occasion  it  woaM 


strength;  it  failed  as  the  year  advanced  :  he  went  :  fall  into  my  bauds.  He  had  begun  three  ti^gedics 


once  more  to  London  to  recruit  himself, — the 
worst  place  to  which  he  could  have  gone :  the 
variety  of  stimulating  objects  there  hurried  and 
agitated  him,  and  when  he  returned  to  college, 
he  was  so  completely  ill,  that  no  power  of  medi- 
cine cou4d  save  him.  His  mind  was  worn  out; 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  his  medical  attendants, 
that  if  he  had  recovered,  his  intellect  would  have 
been  affected.  His  brotiier  Neville  was  just  at 
this  time  to  have  visited  him.  On  his  first  seizure, 
Henry  found  himself  too  ill  to  receive  him,  and 


when  very  young;  one  was  upon  Boadic^a,  aa- 
other  upon  Inez  de  Castro ;  the  third  was  a  6ebr 
tious  subject.  He  had  planned  also  a  Uii»tory  of 
Nottingham.  There  was  a  letter  upon  the  iamfas^ 
Nottingham  election,  which  seemed  to  have  bera 
intended  either  for  the  news|iapers,  or  fer  a 
separate  pamphlet.  It  wait  written  to  confute  ihe 
absurd  stories  of  the  Tree  of  Liberty,  and  ib 
Goddess  of  Reason ;  with  the  most  minute  kauw- 
ledge  of  the  circumstances,  and  a  not  in^Httper 
feeling  of  indignation  against  so  infamoos  act- 


wrote  to  say  so :  he  added,  with  that  anxious    lurony  :  and  this  came  with  more  weight  fhco 
tenderness  towards  the  feelings  of  a  most  affec-  I  him,  as  his  party  inclinations  seemed  to  kom 


tiouate  family,  which  always  appeared  in    his 

letters,  that  he  thought  himself  recovering  ;  but 

his  disorder  increased  so  rapidly,  that  this  letter 

was  never  sent ;  it  was  found  in  his  pocket  after 

his  decease.  One  of  his  friends  wrote  to  acquaint 

Neville  with  his  danger:  he  hastened  down:  but 

Henry  was  delirious  when  he  arrived.     He  knew 

him  only  for  a  few  moments ;  the  next  day  sunk 

into  a  state  of  stupor;  and  ou  Sunday,  October 

19th,  1806,  it  pleased  God  to  remove  him  to  a 

better  world,  and  a  higher  state  of  existence. 
•  •  •  • 

Thb  will  which  I  had  manifested  to  serve 
Henry,  he  had  accepted  as  the  deed,  and  had 
expressed  himself  upon  the  subject  in  terms 
which  it  would  have  humbled  me  to  read,  at  any 
other  time  than  when  1  was  performing  the  last 
service  to  his  memory.  On  his  decease,  Mr  B. 
Maddock  addressed  a  letter  to  me,  informing  me 
of  the  event,  as  one  who  had  professed  an  in^rest 
in  his  friend's  fortunes.  I  enquired,  in  my  reply, 
if  there  was  any  intention  of  publishing  what  he 
might  have  left,  and  if  I  could  be  of  any  assist- 
ance in  the  publication  :  this  led  to  a  correspon- 
dence with  his  excellent  brother,  and  the  whole  of 
his  papers  were  consigned  into  ray  hands,  with  as 
many  of  his  letters  as  could  be  collected. 

These  papers  (exclusive  of  the  correspondence) 


leaned  towards  the  side  which  he  was  oppoa^ 
This  was  his  only  finished  composition  in  prae. 
Much  of  his  time,  latterly,  had  been  devoted  la 
the  study  of  Greek  prosody :  he  had  begun  sevt^c^ 
poems  in  Greek,  and  a  translation  of  the 
Agouistes.  1  have  inspected  all  the  existio^ 
nuscripts  of  Chalterton,  and  they  excited  kss 
wonder  than  these. 

Had  my  knowledge  ^  Henry  terminated  hnc 
I  should  have  hardly  believed  that  my  adninliaa 
and  regret  for  him  could  have  been  incresseil; 
but  I  had  yet  to  learn  that  his  moral  qnaloiB. 
his  good  sense,  and  his  whole  teeliogs,  were  as 
admirable  as  his  industry  and  genius.  Afl  kb 
letters  to  his  family  liave  been  conununkaied  t» 
me  without  reserve,  and  most  of  those  lo  k^ 
friends.  They  make  him  his  own  biographer, aad 
lay  open  as  pure  and  as  excellent  a  heart,  a»  it 
ever  pleased  the  Almighty  to  warm  with  Ixfie. 

It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  human  hes% 
more  amiable  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  vb 
the  couBdential  friend  and  adviser  of  e^erv 
member  of  his  family:  this  he  instinctively  becaac: 
and  the  thorough  good  sense  of  his  advice  is  aet 
less  remarkable,  than  the  affection  with  which  is 
is  always  communicated.  To  his  mother  he  is  as 
earnest  in  beseeching  her  to  be  carefid  of  k«f 
health,  as  he  is  in  labouring  to  convince  her  that 
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hit  own  compUunU  were  abating  :  his  letters  to 
her  are  always  of  hopes,  of  ooosolation,  and  of 
love.  To  Neville  he  writes  with  the  most  bro- 
therly intimacy,  still,  however,  in  that  occasional 
lone  of  advice  which  it  was  his  nature  to  assume, 
not  from  any  arrogance  of  superiority,  but  from 
eahiestness  of  pure  affiection.     To  his  younger 
brother  he  addresses  himself  like  the  tenderest  and  I 
wisest  parent ;  and  to  two  sisters,  then  too  young  I 
for  any  other  communicatioo,  he  writes  to  direct ! 
their  studies,  to  inquire  into  their  progress,  to  en- , 
courage  and  to  improve  them.    Such  letters  as ! 
these  are  not  for  the  public;  but  they  to  whom  | 
they  are  addressed  will  lay  them  to  their  hearts 
like  relics,  and  will  find  in  them  a  saving  virtue, 
more  Aan  ever  relics  possessed. 

With  regard  to  his  poems,  the  criterion  for 
selection  was  not  so  plain;  undoubtedly  many 
have  been  chosen  which  he  himself  would  not 
have  published;  and  some  few  which,  had  he 
lived  to  have  taken  that  rank  among  English 
poets  which  would  assuredly  have  been  within 
his  reach,  I  also  should  then  have  rejected  among 
his  posthumous  papers.  I  have,  however,  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  selected  none  which  does 
not  either  mark  the  state  of  his  mind,  or  its  pro- 
gress, or  diso>ver  evident  proofs  of  what  he  would 
have  been,  if  it  had  not  been  the  will  of  Heaven 
to  remove  him  so  soon.  The  reader,  who  feels 
any  admiration  for  Henry,  will  take  some  interest 
in  all  these  Remains,  because  they  are  bis:  he 
who  shall  feel  none  must  have  a  blind  heart,  and 
therefore  a  blind  understanding.  Such  poems 
are  to  be  a)nsidered  as  making  up  his  history. 
But  the  greater  number  are  of  such  beauty,  that 
Chaturton  is  the  only  youthful  poet  whom  he 
does  not  leave  far  behind  him. 

While  he  was  under  Mr  Grainger  be  wrote  very 
little ;  and  when  he  went  to  Cambridge  he  was 
advised  to  stifle  his  poetical  fire,  for  severer  and 
more  important  studies;  to  lay  a  billet  on  the 
embers  until  he  had  taken  his  degree,  and  then 
he  might  fan  it  into  a  flame  again.  This  advice 
he  followed  so  scrupulously,  that  a  few  frag- 
ments, written  chiefly  upon  the  back  of  his  ma- 
thematical papers,  are  all  which  he  produced  at 
the  University.  The  greater  part,  therefore,  of 
these  poems,  indeed  nearly  the  whole  of  them, 
'were  written  before  he  was  nineteen.  Wise  as 
the  advice  may  have  been  which  had  been  given 
him,  it  is  now  to  be  regretted  that  he  adhered  to 
it,  his  latter  fragments  bearing  all  those  marks  of 
improvement  which  were  to  be  expected  from  a 
mind  so  rapidly  and  continually  progressive. 
Frequently  he  eipresses  a  fear  that  early  death 
-would  rob  him  of  his  fame ;  yet,  short  as  his  life 
-was,  it  has  been  long  enough  for  him  to  leave 
^rorks  worthy  of  remembrance.    The  very  cir- 


cumstance of  his  early  death  gives  a  new  interest 
to  his  memory,  and  thereby  new  force  to  his 
eiample.     Just  at  that  age  when  the  painter 
would  have  vrished  to  fix  his  likeness,  and  the 
lover  of  poetry  would  delight  to   contemplate 
him,— in  the  fair  morning  of  his  virtues,  the  full 
spring-blossom  of  his  hopes,— just  at  that  age 
hath  death  set  the  seal  of  eternity  upon  him,  and 
the  beautiful  hath  been  made  permanent     To 
the  young  poets  who  come  after  him,  Henry  will 
be  what  Chatterton  was  to  him ;  and  they  will 
find  in  him  an  example  of  hopes  with  regard  to 
worldly  fortune,  as  humble,  and  as  exalted  in  all 
better  things,  as  are  enjoined  equally  by  wisdom 
and  religion,  by  the  experience  of  man,  and  the 
word  of  God :  and  this  example  will  be  as  encou* 
raging  at  it  is  excellent.     It  has  been  too  much 
the  custom  to  complain  that  genius  is  neglected, 
and  to  blame  the  public  when  the  public  is  not 
in  fault     They  who  are  thus  lamented  as  the 
victims  of  genius,  have  been,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, the  victims  of  their  own  vices :  while  ge- 
nius has  been  made,  like  charity,  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins,  and  to  excuse  that  which  in 
reality  it  aggravates.     In  this  age,  and  in  this 
country,   whoever  deserves  encouragement    is, 
sooner  or  later,  sure  to  receive  it  Of  this  Henry's 
history  is  an  honourable  proof.     The  particular 
patronage  which  he  accepted  was  given  as  much 
to  his  piety  and  religious  opinions  as  to  his  ge- 
nius :  but  assistance  was  offered  him  from  other 
quarters.     Mr  P.  Thomson  ( of  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire), merely  upon  perusing  his  little  volume, 
wrote  to  know  how  he  could  serve  him;  and 
there  were  many  friends  of  literature  who  were 
ready  to  have  afforded  him  any  support  which 
he  needed,  if  he  bad  not  been  thus  provided.   In 
the  University  he  received  every  encouragement 
which  he  merited ;  and  from  Mr  Simeon,  and  his 
tutor,  Mr  Catton ,  the  most  fatherly  kindness. 

«  I  can  venture,*  says  a  lady  of  Cambridge,  in 
a  letter  to  his  brother,—  *  I  can  venture  to  say, 
with  certainty,  there  was  no  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity, however  high  his  rank  or  talents,  who 
would  not  have  been  happy  to  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  being  acquainted 
with  Mr  Henry  Rirke  White.  I  mention  this  to 
introduce  a  wish  which  has  been  expressed  to  me 
so  often  by  the  senior  members  of  the  University, 
that  I  dare  not  decline  the  task  they  have  im- 
posed upon  me ;  it  is  tl\eir  hope  that  Mr  Sou  they 
will  do  as  much  justice  to  Mr  Henry  White's  li- 
mited wishes,  to  his  unassuming  pretensions,  and 
to  his  rational  and  fervent  piety,  as  to  his  various 
acqnirements,  his  polished  taste,  his  poetical  fan- 
cy, his  nndeviatiog  principles,  and  the  excellence 
of  his  moral  character :  and  that  he  will  suffer  it 
to  be  understood,  that  these  inestimable  qualities 
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had  not  been  unobserved,  nor  would  they  have 
remained  uDacknowledged.  It  was  the  general 
observation,  that  he  possessed  genius  without  its 
eccentricities.*  Of  fervent  piety,  indeed,  his  let- 
ters, his  prayers,  and  his  hymns,  will  afFord  ample 
and  interesting  proofs.  It  was  in  him  a  living 
and  quickening  principle  of  goodness,  which  sane- 
tified  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  affections ;  which 
made  him  keep  watch  over  his  own  heart,  and 
enabled  him  to  correct  the  few  symptoms,  which 
it  ever  displayed,  of  haman  imperfection. 

His  temper  had  been  irritable  in  his  younger 
days;  hut  this  he  had  long  since  effectually  over- 
come; the  marks  of  youthful  confidence,  which 
appear  in  his  earliest  letters,  had  also  disappeared; 
and  it  was  impossible  for  any  roan  to  be  more 
tenderly  patient  of  the  faults  of  others,  more  uni- 
formly meek,  or  more  unaffectedly  humble.  lie 
seldom  discovered  any  sportiveness  of  imagina- 
tion, though  he  would  very  ably  and  pleasantly 
rally  any  one  of  his  friends  for  any  little  pecu- 
liarity; his  conversation  was  always  sober  and  to 
the  purpose.  That  which  is  most  remarkable  in 
him,  is  his  uniform  good  sense^  a  faculty  perhaps 
less  common  than  genius.  There  never  existed 
a  more  dutiful  son,  a  more  affectionate  brother,  a 
warmer  friend,  nor  a  devouter  Christian.  Of  his 
powers  of  mind  it  is  superfluous  to  speak ;  they 
were  acknowledged  wherever  they  were  known. 
It  would  be  idle,  too,  to  say  what  hopes  were  en- 
tertained of  hira,  and  what  he  might  have  ac- 
complished in  literature.  This  volume  contains 
what  he  has  left,  immature  buds  and  blossoms 
shaken  from  the  tree,  and  green  fruit;  yet  will 
they  evince  what  the  harvest  would  have  been, 
and  secure  for  him  that  remembrance  upon  earth 
for  which  he  toiled. 

Thou  soul  of  God's  best  earthly  mould. 
Thou  happy  soul !  and  can  it  be 

That  these    .         

Are  all  that  must  remain  of  thee ! 

WOKDSWOBTH. 

Keswick^  1807. 


PREFACE 

TO  A  SUPPLBMEMTART  VOLUMK,  TBS  COIfTBRTS  OP  WIICH 
ARK  INCLDDBO  IR  THB  PRSSKNT  EDITION. 

Few  books  have  issued  from  the  press,  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  which  have  excited  such  general 
and  unabating  interest  as  the  Remains  of  Henry 
Rirke  White.  I  hoped,  and  indeed  expected,  this 
with  some  confidence ;  in  reliance  upon  something 
better  than  the  taste  or  judgment  of  that  many- 
headed  idol ,  the  Public.  I  trusted,  that  the  genius 
of  the  writer,  and  the  purity  and  beauty  of  his 
character,  would  call  forth  admiration  in  young 
and  generous  hearts;  while  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  would  duly  appreciate  his  good  sense, 


his  prudence,  and  his  piety.  And  in  this  1 
not  deceived :  youth  and  age,  die  tearoed  and 
the  unlearned,  the  proud  intellect  and  the  hnmUe 
heart,  have  derived  from  these  melancfaohr  rdkt 
a  pleasure,  equal  perhaps  in  degree,  though  liif- 
fereut  in  kind. 

In  consequence  of  this  general  acceptation,  the 
relatives  of  the  Author  were  often  advJMd  and  1 
solicited  to  publish  a  farther  selection,  and  ap- 
plications to  the  same  effect  were  sometimes  ad- 
dressed to  me.  The  wishes,  thus  privately  ex- 
pressed, (for  a  farther  selection,  having  been 
seconded  by  the  publishers,  the  present  volaae 
has  been  formed. 

With  regard  to  the  poetry,  having  in  tbe  fim 
instance  exercised  my  own  judgment,  I  did  nai 
now  think  myself  justified  in  rejecting  what  otben 
recommended  for  insertion. '  The  poems  had  bees  : 


>  At  page  la  vlll  be  found  the  two  firat  stansas  of  1^ 
following  piece,  ifthich,  having  been  discovered  in  MS. 
since  the  appearance  of  the  earlier  editions  of  ihcae 
is  here  given  as  completed  b^  the  author: 

TO  THE  WIND  AT  HIDNIGBT. 


I 


Nor  unfamiliar  to  mine 

Blasts  of  the  night !  ye  howl,  as  now 

My  shudd'ring  casement  roand 

With  fitful  force  je  beat. 

Mine  ear  hath  caught  in  silent  awe 
The  howling  sweep,  the  sudden  rush  ; 

And  when  the  pausing  gale 

Poured  deep  the  hoUow  dirge. 

Once  more  I  listen ;  sadly  commuBing 
Within  me, — once  more  mark,  storm-dotbed, 

The  moon  as  the  dark  cloud 

Glides  rapidly  away. 

I,  deeming  that  the  voice  of  spirit*  dwdb 

lu  these  mysterious  moans,  in  solemn  thaa^i 

Muse  in  the  choral  dance. 

The  dead  man's  Jubilee. 

Hark  I  how  the  spirit  knodcs, — how  hmd 
Even  at  my  window  knocks,— -again  >— 

I  cannot— dare  not  sleep, — 

It  is  a  boisterous  nighL 

I  would  not,  at  this  moment,  be 
In  the  drear  forest  groves,  to  hear 

This  uproar  and  rude  song 

Ring  o'er  the  arched  aisles. 

The  ear  doth  shudder  at  such  aoands 
As  the  unbodied  winds,  in  their  disport. 

Wake  in  the  hollow  woods. 

When  man  is  gone  to  sleep. 

There  have  been  heard  unchristian  shrieks,. 
And  rude  distempered  merriment. 

As  though  the  autumnal  vroods 

Were  aU  in  morrice  dance. 

There  s  mystery  in  these  sounds,  and  I 
Love  not  to  have  tlie  grave  disturbed; 
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seen  by  many  friends  of  the  family,  and  as  in  this 
case  no  possible  injury  coald  be  done  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  dead,  I  willingly  deferred  to  their 
wishes  and  feelings.  That  which  has  pleased  one 
person  may  be  expected  to  please  others ,  and  the 
productions  of  an  immature  mind  will  be  read  by 
other  minds  in  the  same  stage,  wich  which  they 
will  be  in  unison.  The  lo^er  of  poetry,  as  well 
as  the  artist  and  the  antiquary,  may  be  allowed 
to  have  his  relics.  Even  in  the  relic-worship  of 
the  Bombh  superstition,  what  we  condemn,  is  not 
the  natural  and  becoming  sentiment,  but  the  abuse 
which  has  been  made  of  it,  and  the  follies  and 
villanies  which  have  been  committed  in  conse- 
quence. 

It  is  a  mournful  thing  to  consider  how  much 
the  world  has  lost  in  a  mind  so  highly  gifted,  and 
regulated  by  such  principles.  The  country  is 
overflowing  with  talents :  and  mere  talents,  di- 
rected as  they  aVe  more  frequently  to  evil  than 
to  good,  are  to  be  regretted  when  they  are  cut  off, 
oqly  in  compassion  for  those  who  must  answer  for 
their  misapplication :  but  one  who  had  chosen  his 
part  well,  and  would  have  stood  forward,  armed 
at  all  points,  among  the  conservative  spirits  of 
the  age,  can  ill  be  spared.  Yet  he  has  not  lived 
in  vain,  either  for  himself  or  others.  Perhaps 
no  after-works  which  he  might  have  left  on  earth, 
however  elaborate,  could  have  been  so  influential 
as  his  youthful  example.  For  many  are  the  young 
and  ardent  minds  who  have  received,  and  many, 
many  more  are  they  who  will  receive  from  him 
a  right  bias  in  the  beginning  of  their  course. 
Many  are  the  youthful  poets  who  will  recognize 
their  own  feelings  concerning  Henry  Kirke  fVhite, 
in  this  sweet  Sonnet : 

Though  as  the  dew  of  moraing,  short  thy  date. 
Though  Sorrow  look'd  od  thee,  und  said— «  Be  mine !» 
Yet  with  a  holy  ardtMir,  hard  divine, 
I  burn — I  burn  to  ahnrc  thy  glorious  fate. 
Above  whate'cr  of  honours  or  estate, 
This  transient  world  can  gire !  I  would  resign, 
With  rapture.  Fortune's  choicest  gifts  for  thine, — 
More  truly  noble,  more  sublimely  great! 
For  thou  hast  gain'd  the  priie  of  well-tried  worth, 
That  prize  which  from  thee  never  can  be  riven ; 
Thioe,  Henry,  is  a  deathless  name  on  earth. 
Thine  amaranthine  wreaths,  new-pluck'd  in  heaven  ! 
By  what  aspiring  child  of  mortal  birth 
Could  more  be  ask'd,  to  whom  might  more  be  given  ? 

Ghauncy  Habb  Townsbnd. 

A  tablet  to  Henry's  memory,  with  a  medallion 
by  Chantrey,  has  been  placed  in  All-Saints'  Church, 

And  dismal  trains  arise 
From  the  unpeopled  tombs. 

Spirits,  I  pray  ye,  let  them  sleep 
Peaceful  in  their  cold  graves,  nor  waft 

The  sear  and  whispering  leaf 

From  the  inhumed  breast. 


Cambridge,  at  the  expense  of  a  young  American 
gentleman,  Mr  Francis  Boott,  of  Boston.  During 
his  travels  in  this  country,  he  visited  the  grave  of 
one  whom  he  had  learnt  to  love  and  regret  in 
America ;  and  finding  no  other  memorial  of  him 
than  the  initials  of  his  name  upon  the  plain  stone 
which  covers  his  perishable  remains,  ordered  this 
monument  to  be  erected.  It  bears  an  inscription' 
by  Professor  Smyth,  who,  while  Henry  was  living, 
treated  him  with  characteristic  kindness,  and  has 
consigned  to  posterity  this  durable  expression  of 
his  friendship. 

Keswick^  i8aa. 

*  lines  by  Professor  Smyth  of  Cambridge^  on  a  Monu- 
ment^ erected  by  Francis  BooU^  Esq,  an  American 
Gentlemat^  in  All  Saints'  Church,  Cambridge^  to  the 
Memory  o/Ubnry  Kibks  Wbite. 

Warm  with  fond  hope,  and  learning's  sacred  flame, 
To  Granta's  bowers,  the  youthful  poet  came; 
Unconquer'd  powers  th'  immortal  mind  dispby'd. 
But  worn  with  anxious  thought,  the  frame  decay'd : 
Pale  o'er  his  lamp,  and  in  his  cell  retired, 
The  martyr  student  &dcd  and  expired. 
Oh !  genius,  taste,  ond  piety  sincere. 
Too  early  lost,  'midst  studies  too  severe ! 
Foremost  to  mourn,  was  gen'rous  Southey  seen, 
Re  told  the  tale,  and  show'd  what  White  lud  been, 
Nor  told  in  vain — Far  o'er  th'  Atlantic  wave 
A  wanderer  came,  and  sought  the  poet's  grave; 
On  yon  low  stone,  he  saw  his  lonely  name, 
And  raised  tliis  fond  memorial  to  his  fame. 

Lines  and  Note  by  Lord  Byron. 

Unhappy  White !  (a)  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  thy  young  muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 
The  spoiler  came;  and  all  thy  promise  fair 
Has  sought  the  grave,  to  sleep  for  ever  there. 
Oh!  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone. 
When  science'  self  destroyed  her  favourite  son ! 
Yes!  she  too  much  indulged  tliy  fond  pursuit, 
She  sow'd  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reap'd  the  fruit. 
'T  was  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low. 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiver  d  in  his  heart. 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel. 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  nest. 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast. 

(a)  Henry  Kirke  White  died  at  Cambridge  in  October, 
1806,  in  consequence  of  too  much  exertion  in  the  pursuit 
of  studies  l^t  would  have  matured  a  mind  which  disease 
and  poverty  could  not  impair,  and  which  death  itself  de- 
stroyed rather  than  subdued.  His  poems  abound  in  such 
beauties  as  must  impress  the  reoder  with  the  liveliest  re- 
gret thot  so  short  a  period  was  allotted  to  talents,  which 
would  have  dignified  even  the  sacred  functions  he  was 
destined  to  assume. 
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PART   I. 


PicruaBB  in  memoiy*  mellowing  glaM,  how  sweet 
Onr  infant  dayi,  onr  Infant  joys  to  greet  1 
To  roam  in  fancy  in  each  cheriah'd  scene, 
The  village  church-yard,  and  the  Tillage^green, 
The  woodland  walk  remote,  the  greenwood  glade, 
The  moeay  seat  heneath  the  hawthorn's  shade. 
The  white-waah*d  cottage,  where  the  woodhine  grew. 
And  all  the  fsToaritc  haunts  our  childhood  knew! 
How  sweet,  while  all  the  evil  shuns  the  gaie. 
To  view  th'  unclouded  skies  of  former  days  I 

Beloved  age  of  innocence  and  smiles, 
When  each  vring'd  hour  some  new  delight  heguiles; 
When  the  gay  heart,  to  life's  sweet  day^mng  true. 
Still  finds  some  insect  pleasure  to  pursue. 
Blest  ChUdhood,  haU !— Thee  simply  wUl  I  sing, 
And  from  myself  the  artless  picture  hring; 
These  long-lost  scenes  to  me  the  past  restore. 
Each  bumble  friend,  each  pieoMcre  now  no  more, 
And  every  stump  familiar  to  my  sight 
Becalls  some  fond  idea  of  delight. 

This  ahruhby  knoll  was  once  my  favourite  seal; 

Here  did  I  love  at  evening  to  retreat, 

And  muse  alone,  till  m  the  vault  of  night. 

Beeper,  aspiring,  shovr^d  his  golden  light 

Here  once  again,  remote  from  human  noise, 

I  sit  me  down  to  think  of  former  joys; 

Pause  on  each  scene,  each  treasured  scene,  once  more, 

And  once  again  each  infant  vralk  explore : 

While  as  each  grove  and  lavra  1  recognise, 

My  melted  soul  sufifoaes  in  my  eyes. 

And  oh !  thou  Power,  whose  myriad  trains  resort 
To  distant  scenes,  and  picture  them  to  thought; 
Whoee  mirror,  held  unto  the  monmei's  eye, 
Flings  to  his  soul  a  borrowed  gleam  of  joy ; 


Blest  Memory !  guide,  witli  finger  nicely  true, 
Back  to  my  youth  my  retrospective  view; 
Becall  with  faithful  vigour  to  my  mind. 
Each  face  familiar,  each  relation  kind; 
And  all  the  finer  traits  of  them  afford, 
Whoee  general  outline  in  my  heart  is  stored. 

In  yonder  cot,  along  whose  mouldering  walls. 
In  many  a  fold  the  mantling  woodbine  falls, 
The  village  matron  kept  her  little  school. 
Gentle  of  heart,  yet  knowing  well  to  rule; 
Staid  was  the  dame,  and  modest  was  her  mien; 
Her  garb  vras  coarse,  yet  whole,  and  nicely  clean ; 
Her  neatly  bordei'd  cap,  as  lily  fur. 
Beneath  her  chin  was  pinn'd  vrith  decent  care; 
And  pendent  ruffles,  of  the  whitest  lawn. 
Of  ancient  make,  her  elbows  did  adom. 
Faint  with  old  age,  and  dim  were  grown  her  eyes, 
A  pair  of  spectacles  their  want  supplies; 
These  does  she  guard  secure  in  leathern  case, 
From  thoughtless  wights,  in  some  unweeted  place. 

Here  first  I  encer'd,  though  with  toil  and  pain. 

The  low  vestibule  of  learning's  fane; 

Enter'd  vrith  pain,  yet  soon  I  found  the  way, 

Though  sometimes  toilsome,  many  a  sweet  display. 

Much  did  I  grieve  on  that  ill-fated  mom. 

While  1  was  first  to  school  reluctant  borne : 

Severe  I  thought  the  dame,  though  oft  she  tried 

To  soothe  my  swelling  spirits  when  I  sigh'd ; 

And  oft,  when  harshly  she  reproved,  I  wept. 

To  my  lone  comer  broken-hearted  crept. 

And  thought  of  tender  home  where  anger  never  kept 

But  soon  inured  to  alphabetic  toils, 

Alert  I  met  the  dame  with  jocund  smiles! 

First  at  the  form,  my  task  for  ever  true, 

A  little  ftivourite  rapidly  I  grew  : 

And  oft  she  stroked  my  head  with  fond  delight,  > 

Held  me  a  patron  to  the  dunce's  sight; 

And  as  she  gave  my  diligence  itt  praise, 

Talk'd  of  the  honours  of  my  future  days. 

Oh !  had  the  venerable  matron  thought 
Of  all  theilb  by  talent  often  brought; 
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GooJd  the  have  teoi  me  when  nwiAriag  yeen 
Had  brought  me  deeper  in  the  vale  <^  tear>, 
Then  had  the  wept,  and  wnh'd  my  waywaid  fete 
Had  been  a  lowlier,  as  nnlellei'd  Mate ; 
Wttli'd  that,  remote  from  worldly  woea  and  ilrife. 
Unknown,  unheard,  1  might  hare  pam'd  throogh  life. 

Where,  in  the  bnsy  scene,  by  peace  nnhlcat. 
Shall  the  poor  wanderer  find  a  place  of  rest? 
A  lonely  manner  on  the  stormy  main. 
Without  a  hope  the  calms  of  peace  to  gain; 
Long  toss'd  by  tempest  o'er  the  world's  wide  shore. 
When  shall  his  spirit  rest  to  toil  no  more? 
Not  till  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  shall  lare 
The  sandy  surface  of  his  unwept  grare. 
Childhood,  to  thee  I  turn,  from  life's  alarms, 
Screnest  season  of  perpetual  calms, — 
Turn  with  delight,  and  bid  the  passions  cease. 
And  joy  to  think  with  thee  I  tasted  peace. 
Sweet  reign  of  innocence  where  no  crime  defiles, 
But  each  new  object  brings  attendant  smiles; 
When  future  evils  never  liaunt  the  sight. 
But  all  is  pregnant  with  unmizt  delight ; 
To  thee  1  turn  from  riot  and  from  noise. 
Turn  to  partake  of  more  congenial  joys. 

'Neath  yonder  elm,  that  stands  upon  the  moor, 

When  the  clock  tpoke  the  hour  of  labour  o'er. 

What  clamM'ous  throngs,  What  happy  groups  were  seen, 

in  various  postures  scatt'ring  o'er  the  green ! 

Some  shoot  the  marble,  others  join  the  chase 

Of  self-made  stag,  or  ran  the  emulous  race ; 

While  others,  seated  on  the  dappled  grass. 

With  doleful  tales  the  light-wing'd  minutes  pass. 

Well  I  remember  how,  with  gesture  starch'd 

A  band  of  soldiers,  oft  with  pnde  we  march'd ; 

For  banners,  to  a  tall  sash  we  did  bind 

Our  handkerchiefs,  flapping  to  the  whistling  wind ; 

And  for  our  warlike  arms  we  sought  the  mead. 

And  guns  and  spears  we  made  of  brittle  reed ; 

Then,  in  uncouth  array,  our  feats  to  crown, 

We  slorm'd  some  rain'd  pig-stye  for  a  town. 

Pleased  with  our  gay  di^wrts,  the  dame  was  wont 
To  set  her  wheel  before  the  cottage  front. 
And  o'er  her  spectacles  would  often  peer, 
To  view  our  gambob  and  our  boyish  gear. 
Still  as  the  look'd  her  wheel  kept  turning  round. 
With  its  beloved  monotony  of  sound. 
When  tired  of  play  we  'd  set  us  by  her  side 
(For  oat  of  school  she  never  knew  to  chide) — 
And  wonder  at  her  skill — well  known  to  fame— 
For  who  could  match  in  spinning  with  the  dame? 
Her  sheets,  her  linen,  which  she  show'd  with  pride 
To  strangers,  still  her  thriftneis  testified; 
Though  we,  poor  wights!  did  wonder  much  in  troth, 
How 't  was  her  spinning  manufactured  cloth. 

Oft  would  we  leave,  though  well  beloved  our  play, 

To  chat  at  home  the  vacant  hour  away. 

Many 's  the  time  I  've  scamper'd  down  the  glade, 

To  ask  the  promised  ditty  from  the  maid, 

Which  well  she  loved,  as  well  she  knew  to  sing, 

While  we  around  her  form'd  a  little  ring : 

She  told  of  innocence  foredoom'd  to  bleed, 

Of  wicked  guardians  bent  on  bloody  deed, 

Or  little  children  morder'd  as  they  slept; 

While  at  each  pause  we  wrung  our  hands  and  wept. 


Sad  was  sueh  tale,  and  wonder  much  did  we 
Such  hearts  of  stone  there  in  the  world  eonld  1 
Poor  simple  wighis !  ah,  little  did  wc  ween 
The  ills  that  wait  on  man  in  life's  sad  scene ! 
Ah,  little  thought  that  we  oorsdvcs  shonld  kni 
This  world 's  a  world  of  weeping  and  of 


Beloved  moment!  then  *t  was  first  I  canght 
The  first  foondation  of  romantic  thought; 
Then  first  1  shed  hold  Fancy's  thrilling  tear. 
Then  firat  that  poesy  charm'd  mine  infant 
Soon  stored  with  ranch  of  legendary  lore. 
The  sports  of  Childhood  charm'd  my  aool  no 
Far  from  the  scene  of  gaiety  and  noiK, 
Far,  fsr  from  turbulent  and  empty  joys, 
I  hied  me  10  the  thick  o'er-archiog  shade. 
And  there,  on  moosy  carpet,  listless  laid. 
While  at  my  feet  the  rippling  runnd  ran, 
"Hie  days  of  wild  romance  antique  I  *d  aean; 
Soar  on  the  wings  of  fancy  through  the  air. 
To  realms  of  light,  and  pierce  the  radiance 

PART    II. 

TuRi  are,  who  think  that  Childhood  docs  m 
With  age,  the  cup,  the  hitler  cup  of  cue: 
Alas !  they  know  not  this  onhappy  tnit}i. 
That  every  age,  and  rank,  is  born  to  ruth. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  reason  in  the  miod, 
Man  is  foredoom'd  the  thorns  of  grief  to  find; 
At  every  step  has  further  cause  to  know 
The  draught  of  pleasure  still  is  dash'd  with 


Yet  in  the  youthful  breast,  forever  canght 
With  some  new  object  for  romantic  tfaoogbt. 
The  impression  of  the  moment  quickly  flies. 
And  with  the  morrow  every  sorrow  dies. 


How  different  manhood!— then  does 
Sink  every  pang  still  deeper  in  the  sool; 
Then  keen  Affliction's  sad  nnceasing 
Becomes  a  painful  resident  in  the  heart ; 
And  Care,  whom  not  the  gayest  can 
Pursues  its  fedble  victim  to  ihe  grave. 
Then,  as  each  long-known  friend  is  aui 
We  feel  a  void  no  joy  can  recompense. 
And  as  we  weep  o'er  every  new-made  lomh. 
Wish  that  ourselves  the  next  may  meet  our 


Yes,  Childhood,  thee  no  rankling 
No  forms  of  future  ill  salute  thy  view. 
No  pangs  repentant  hid  thee  wake  to  weep. 
But  halcyon  peace  protects  thy  downy  sleep; 
And  sanguine  Hope,  through  every  storm  of  lUe, 
Shoots  her  bright  beams,  and  calms  llie  inienial 
Yet  e'en  round  Childhood's  heart,  a  ihoughthts 
Affection's  little  thread  will  ever  twine; 
And  though  but  frail  may  seem  each  tender  tie^ 
The  soul  foregoes  them  but  with  many  a 
Thus,  when  tlie  long^xpected  moment 
When  forced  to  leave  the  gentle-hearted  dune» 
Reluctant  throbbings  rose  within  my  breast. 
And  a  siiU  tear  my  silent  grief  exprem'd. 

When  to  the  public  school  compelTd  to  go, 
What  novel  scenes  did  on  my  senses  flow! 
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There  in  each  breatt  etch  uctvn  power  dilates! 
Which  broib  whole  nations,  and  conynlses  slates : 
There  reigns,  by  tnms  alternate,  love  and  bate, 
Ambition  bums,  arid  fisctious  rebds  prate ; 
And  in  a  smaller  range,  a  smaller  sphere, 
The  dark  deformities  of  man  appear. 
Yet  there  the  gentler  virtues  kindred  claim, 
There  Friendship  lights  her  pure  untainted  flame, 
There  mild  Benevolence  delights  to  dwell. 
And  sweet  Contentment  rests  without  her  cell ; 
And  there,  'mid  many  a  stormy  soul,  we  find 
The  good  of  heart,  the  intelligent  of  mind. 


T  was  there.  Oh,  George!  with  thee  I  leam'd  to  join 
In  Friendship's  bands — in  amity  divine. 
Oh,  mournful  thought! — Where  is  thy  spirit  now? 
As  here  1  sit  on  faVrite  Logar's  brow. 
And  trace  below  each  well-remember'd  glade, 
Where  arm  in  arm,  ercwhile  with  thee  I  stray'd. 
Where  art  thou  laid>~on  what  untrodden  shore, 
Where  nought  is  heard  save  Ocean's  sullen  roar  7 
Dost  thou  in  lowly,  nnlamented  state. 
At  last  repose  from  all  the  storms  of  fate  7 
Melhinks  1  see  thee  struggling  with  the  wave, 
Without  one  aiding  hand  stretcb'd  out  to  save ; 
See  thee  convulsed,  thy  looks  to  heaven  bend. 
And  send  thy  parting  sigh  unto  thy  friend; 
Or  where  immeasurable  wilds  dismay, 
Forlorn  and  sad  thou  bend'st  thy  weary  way, 
While  sorrow  and  disease  with  anguish  rife. 
Consume  apace  the  ebbing  springs  of  life. 
Again  I  see  his  door  against  thee  shut. 
The  nnfeding  native  turn  thee  from  his  hut : 
1  see  thee  spent  irith  toil  and  worn  with  grief, 
Sit  on  the  grass,  and  wish  the  long'd  relief; 
Then  lie  thee  down,  the  stormy  struggle  o'er, 
Think  on  thy  native  land — and  rise  no  more! 

Oh !  that  thou  couldst,  from  thine  august  abode, 
Survey  thy  friend  in  life's  dismaying  road ! 
Thai  thou  couldst  see  him  at  this  moment  here. 
Embalm  thy  memory  with  a  pious  tear, 
And  hover  o'er  him  as  he  gazes  round. 
Where  all  the  scenes  of  infant  joys  surround ! 

Tes!  yes!  his  spirit's  near!— The  whispering  breeie. 
Conveys  his  voice  sad  sighing  on  the  trees; 
And  to !  his  form  transparent  I  perceive, 
Borne  on  the  grey  mist  of  the  sullen  eve : 
He  hovers  near,  clad  in  the  night's  dim  robe, 
While  deathly  silence  reigns  upou  the  globe. 

Yet  ah !  whence  coouss  this  visionary  scene? 

'T  is  Fancy's  wild  aifrial  dream  I  ween ; 

By  her  inspired,  when  reason  takes  its  flight. 

What  fond  illusions  beam  upon  the  sight ! 

She  waves  her  hand,  and  lo!  what  forms  appear! 

What  dfeSigic  sounds  salnte  the  wandering  ear ! 

Once  more  o'er  distant  regions  do  we  tread. 

And  the  cold  grave  yields  up  its  cherish'd  dead ; 

While  present  sorrow 's  banish'd  far  away. 

Unclouded  axure  gilds  tlie  placid  day^ 

Or  in  the  future's  cloud-encircled  f^^ 

Fair  scenes  of  bliss  to  come  we  fondly  trace 

And  draw  minutely  every  little  wif^  ^ 

Which  shall  the  foathery  faoan  of  »/  .i^ 


So  when  forlorn,  and  lonesome  at  her  gate, 

The  Royal  Mary  solitary  sate, 

And  view'd  the  moon-beam  trembling  on  the  wave. 

And  heard  the  hollow  surge  her  prison  lave, 

Towards  France's  distant  coast  she  bent  her  sight, 

For  there  her  soul  had  wing'd  its  longbg  flight; 

There  did  she  form  full  many  a  scheme  of  joy, 

Visions  of  bliss  unclouded  with  alloy. 

Which  bright  through  Hope's  deceitful  optics  beam'd, 

And  all  became  the  surety  which  it  seem'd  ; 

tihe  wept,  yet  felt,  while  all  within  was  calm. 

In  every  tear  a  melancholy  charm. 

To  yonder  hill,  whose  sides,  deform'd  and  steep, 

Just  yield  a  scanty  sustenance  to  the  sheep, 

With  thee,  my  friend,  I  oftentimes  have  sped. 

To  see  the  sun  rise  from  his  healthy  bed; 

To  watch  the  aspect  of  the  summer  mom. 

Smiling  upon  the  golden  fields  of  com. 

And  taste  delighted  <^  superior  joys. 

Beheld  tlirough  Sympathy's  enchanted  eyes : 

With  silent  admiration  oft  we  view'd 

The  myriad  hues  o'er  heaven's  blue  concave  strew'd; 

The  fleecy  clouds,  of  every  tint  and  shade, 

Round  which  the  silvery  sun-beam  glancing  played. 

And  the  round  orb  itself,  in  asure  throne. 

Just  peeping  o'er  the  blue  hill's  ridgy  tone; 

We  mark'd  delighted,  how  with  aspect  gay, 

Reviving  Nature,  hail'd  returning  day; 

Mark'd  bow  the  flowerets  rear'd  their  drooping  heads, 

And  the  wild  lambkins  bounded  o'er  the  meads. 

While  from  each  tree,  in  tones  of  sweet  delight. 

The  birds  sung  paeans  to  the  source  of  light : 

Oft  have  we  watch'd  the  speckled  lark  arise. 

Leave  his  grass  bed,  and  soar  to  kindred  skies, 

And  rise,  and  rise,  till  the  pain'd  sight  no  more 

Could  trace  him  in  his  high  aerial  tour; 

Though  on  the  ear,  at  intervals,  his  song 

Came  wafted  slow  the  wavy  breeze  along; 

And  we  have  thought  how  happy  were  our  lot, 

Bless'd  with  some  sweet,  some  solitary  cot. 

Where,  from  the  peep  of  day,  till  russet  eve 

Began  in  every  dell  her  forms  to  weave, 

We  might  pursue  our  q>orts  from  day  to  day, 

And  in  each  other's  arms  wear  life  away. 

At  sultry  noon  too,  when  our  toils  were  done. 
We  to  the  gloomy  glen  were  wont  to  run  : 
There  on  the  turf  we  lay,  while  at  our  feet 
The  cooling  rivulet  rippled  softly  sweet : 
And  mused  on  holy  theme,  and  ancient  lore. 
Of  deeds,  and  days,  and  heroes  now  no  more; 
Heard,  as  his  solemn  harp  Isaiah  swept. 
Sung  woe  unto  the  wicked  land — and  wept : 
Or,  fancy-led — saw  Jeremiah  mourn 
In  solemn  sorrow  o'er  Judca's  urn. 
Then  to  another  shore  perhaps  would  rove, 
With  PUto  talk  in  his  Illyssian  grove; 
Or,  wand'ring  where  the  'Thespian  palace  rose. 
Weep  once  again  o'er  fair  Jocasta's  woes. 

Sweet  then  to  us  was  that  romantic  band, 
•The  ancient  legends  of  our  native  land — 
Chivalric  Britomart  and  Una  fair, 
And  courteous  Coustance,  doom'd  to  dark  despair. 
By  tnms  our  thoughts  engaged  ;  and  oft  we  talk'd 
Of  times  when  monarch  superstition  stalk'd. 
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And  when  the  blood-fraught  falliott  of  Rome 
Brought  the  grand  Dmid  fuhnc  to  it»  doom : 
While,  where  the  wood-huog  Meinaf  •  water*  flow, 
The  hoarj  harpen  poai'd  the  strain  of  woe. 

Whfle  tlios  employ'd,  to  na  how  tad  the  bell 

Which  mimmoo'd  lu  to  tchool !    T  waa  Fancy^s  knell, 

And,  aadly  founding  on  the  sullen  ear. 

It  spoke  of  study  pale,  and  chilling  fear. 

Tet  even  then,  (for  Oh !  what  chains  can  bind, 

Wliat  powers  control,  the  energies  of  mind !) 

Fen  then  we  soared  to  many  a  height  sublime. 

And  many  a  day-dream  charm'd  the  Uiy  time. 

At  erening  too,  how  pleasing  waa  our  walk. 

Endear  d  by  Friendship's  unrestrained  talk ! 

When  10  the  upland  heights  we  bent  our  way. 

To  view  the  last  beam  of  departing  day ; 

How  calm  was  all  around !  no  playful  breexe 

Sigh'd  'mid  the  wary  foliage  of  the  trees. 

But  all  was  still,  sare  when,  with  drowsy  song. 

The  grey-Ay  wound  his  sullen  bom  along; 

And  save  when,  heard  in  soft,  yet  merry  glee. 

The  distant  church-bells*  mellow  harmony ; 

"Hie  silver  mirror  of  the  lucid  brook, 

That 'mid  the  tufted  broom  its  still  course  took; 

The  rugged  arch  that  dasp'd  its  nlent  tides. 

With  moss  and  rank  weeds  hanging  down  its  sides : 

The  craggy  rock,  that  jutted  on  the  sight; 

The  shrieking  bat,  that  look  its  beaTy  flight; 

All,  all  was  pregnant  with  dirine  delight. 

We  loved  to  watch  tlie  swallow  swimming  high, 

In  the  bright  axnre  of  the  vaulted  sky ; 

Or  gaze  upon  the  clouds,  whose  coloured  pride 

Was  scattered  thinly  o'er  the  welkin  wide, 

And  tinged  with  such  rariety  of  shade. 

To  the  charm'd  soul  sublimest  thoughts  convey'd. 

In  these  what  forms  romantic  did  we  trace. 

While  Fancy  led  us  o'er  the  realms  of  space ! 

Now  we  espied  the  Thunderer  in  his  car. 

Leading  the  embattled  seraphim  to  war. 

Then  stately  towers  descried,  sublimely  high. 

In  Gothic  grandeur  frowning  on  the  sky — 

Or  saw,  wide  stretching  o'er  the  axure  height, 

A  ridge  of  glaci«n>  in  mural  white. 

Hugely  terrific. — But  those  times  are  o'er, 

And  the  fond  scene  can  charm  mine  eyes  no  more; 

For  thou  art  gone,  and  1  am  left  below, 

Alone  to  struggle  through  this  world  of  woe. 

The  scene  b  o'er — still  seasons  onward  roll, 

And  each  revolve  conducts  me  towards  the  goal ; 

Tet  all  is  blank,  without  one  soft  relief. 

One  endless  continuity  of  grief; 

And  the  tired  soul,  now  led  to  thoughts  sublime, 

Looks  but  for  rest  beyond  the  bounds  of  time. 

Toil  on,  toil  on,  ye  busy  crowds !  that  pant 

For  hoards  of  wealth  which  ye  will  never  want  : 

And,  lost  to  all  but  gain,  with  ease  resign 

The  calms  of  peace  and  happiness  divine ! 

Far  other  cares  be  mine, — Men  little  crave 

In  this  short  journey  to  the  silent  grave; 

And  the  poor  peasant,  bless'd  with  peace  and  health, 

1  envy  more  than  Croesus  with  bis  wealth. 


Yet  grieve  not  I,  that  Fate  did  not  decree 
Paleraal  aoes  to  await  on  me : 
She  gave  me  more;  she  placed  widun  my 
A  heart  with  little  pleased— with  little  blest ! 
I  look  around  me,  where,  on  every  aide, 
Estennve  manora  spread  in  wealthy  pride; 
And  could  my  sight  be  borne  to  either  aon^ 
I  shoald  not  find  one  foot  of  land  my  own. 

But  whither  do  I  wander  ?  shall  the  mose. 
For  golden  baits,  her  simple  tkone  refoae? 
Oh,  no !  but  while  the  weary  spirit  greeu 
The  fading  scenes  of  childhood's  far-gone  t 
It  catches  all  the  infant's  wandering  tongue. 
And  prattles  on  in  desultory  song, 
lliat  song  must  dose — the  gloomy  nutfs  o£  Bi|^ 
Obscure  the  pale  stanT  risionary  light. 
And  ebon  darkness,  clad  in  vapoury  wcc. 
Steals  on  the  welkin  in  primeval  jet. 


The  song  must  close. — Once  more  my  advene  lot 
Leads  me  reluctant  from  this  cherish'd  qtot; 
Again  compds  to  plunge  in  busy  life. 
And  brave  the  halefol  turbulence  of  strife. 

Scenes  of  my  youth !  ere  my  unwilling  feet 

Are  tum'd  for  ever  from  this  loved  retreat. 

Ere  on  these  fields,  with  plenty  covered  o'er. 

My  eyes  are  closed  to  ope  on  them  no  more. 

Let  me  ejaculate,  to  feeling  due^ 

One  long,  one  last  afflectionate  adieu. 

Grant  that,  if  ever  Providence  should  please 

To  give  me  an  old  age  of  peace  and  eaae. 

Grant  that,  in  these  seqnesler'd  shades,  my  days 

May  wear  away  in  gradual  decays ; 

And  oh !  ye  spirits,  who  unbodied  play. 

Unseen  upon  the  pinions  of  the  day. 

Kind  genii  of  my  native  fields  benign, 
^ho»—  •  •  • 


THE  FAIR  BIAIO  OF  GL1FTOI9. 


A  NEW  BALLAD  IN  THB  OLD  STTIS. 


Th  night  it  was  dark,  and  the  winds 
And  mournfully  vraved  the  wood. 

As  Bateman  met  his  Margaret 
By  Trent's  majestic  flood. 


hi^ 


He  preas'd  the  maiden  to  hh  breast. 
And  his  heart  it  was  rack'd  with  fesr. 

For  he  knew,  that  again,  't  was  a  deadly  chance 
If  ever  he  press'd  her  there. 

«  Oh !  Margaret,  wilt  thou  bear  me  tme,* 

He  said,  «  while  I  'm  fer  avray. 
For  to-morrow  I  go  for  a  foreign  land, 

And  there  I  have  long  to  stay.* 

And  the  maid  she  vow'd  she  would  bear  hina 
And  thereto  she  plighted  her  trotb ; 

And  she  prey'd  the  fiend  might  letch  her 
Wlien  she  forgot  her  oath. 


And  the  night-owl  scream'd,  as  again  she 
And  the  grove  it  did  mournfully  moan. 

And  Baieman's  heart  within  him  sunk. 
He  thought 't  was  his  dying  groan. 
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And  shortly  he  went  with  Clifton,  hit  Lord, 

To  abide  in  a  foreign  land ; 
And  llai)garet  the  ft»got  her  oath. 

And  she  gave  to  another  her  hand. 


Her  hnsband  was  rieh,  hat  old,  and  erabb'd, 

And  oft  the  Ctlie  one  sigh'd. 
And  wish'd  that  ere  she  hroke  her  vow, 

She  had  hroken  her  heart,  and  died. 

And  now  retum'd,  her  Bateman  came 

To  demand  his  hetrothed  bride ; 
Bat  aoon  he  leam'd  that  she  had  ionght 

A  wealthier  lover's  side. 

And  when  he  heard  the  dreadfnl  newt, 

No  sound  he  utler'd  more, 
Bat  his  stififen'd  corse,  ere  (he  mom  was  seen, 

Hung  at  his  ftilse  one's  door. 

And  Margaret,  all  night,  in  her  bed. 

She  dreamed  hideous  dreams; 
And  oft  upon  the  moaning  wind 

Were  heard  her  ftighiful  screams. 

And  when  she  knew  of  her  lover's  death. 

On  her  brow  stood  the  clammy  dew. 
She  thought  of  her  oath,  and  she  thought  of  her  Cite, 

And  she  saw  that  her  days  were  few. 

Bat  the  Lord  he  is  just,  and  the  guilty  alone 
Have  to  fear  of  his  vengeance  the  lash. 

The  thunderbolt  harms  not  the  innocent  head 
While  the  criminal  dies  'neath  the  flash. ' 

His  jnalice,  she  knew,  would  spare  her  awhile 
For  the  child  that  she  hare  in  her  womb ; 

But  she  felt,  that  when  it  was  born  therefrom 
She  must  instantly  go  to  her  tomb. 

The  hour  approach'd,  and  she  viewed  it  with  fear 

As  the  date  of  her  earthly  time ; 
And  she  tried  U>  pray  to  Almighty  God, 

To  expiate  her  crime. 

And  she  begg'd  her  relations  would  come  at  the  day. 
And  the  panon  would  pray  at  her  side ; 

And  the  clerk  would  sing  a  penitent  hymn. 
With  all  the  singers  beside. 

And  she  begg'd  they  would  bar  the  windows  so  strong, 

And  put  a  new  lock  to  the  door; 
And  sprinkle  with  holy  water  the  house. 

And  over  her  chamber  floor. 

And  they  barr'd  with  iron  the  windows  so  strong, 
And  they  put  a  new  lock  on  the  door  ; 

And  the  parson  he  came,  and  he  carefully  strew'd 
With  holy  water  the  floor. 

And  her  kindred  came  to  see  the  dame. 

And  the  clerk,  and  the  singers  beside; 
And  they  did  sing  a  penitent  hymn. 

And  with  her  did  abide. 

And  midnight  came,  and  shortly  the  dame 

Did  give  to  her  child  the  light ; 
And  then  she  did  pray,  that  they  would  stay, 

And  pass  with  her  tlie  night 


And  she  begg'd  they  woald  sing  the  pemtsnt  hymn, 

And  pray  with  all  their  might; 
For  sadly  I  fear,  the  Bend  will  be  hen, 

And  fetch  me  away  this  night. 

And  now  without,  a  stormy  rout. 

With  howls  the  guests  did  hear; 
And  the  parMo  he  pray  d,  for  he  was  aftmid, 

And  the  singers  they  quaver'd  with  fear. 

And  Haii^'ret  pray*d  the  Almighty's  aid, 

For  louder  the  tempest  grew ; 
And  every  guest,  his  soul  he  blest. 

As  the  tapers  burned  blue. 

And  the  fair  again,  she  pray'd  of  the  men 

To  sing  with  all  their  might; 
And  they  did  sing,  till  the  house  did  ring. 

And  louder  they  sung  for  afftight. 

But  now  their  song,  it  dried  on  their  tongue. 

For  sleep  it  was  seising  their  sense ; 
And  Marg'ret  scream'd,  and  bid  them  not  sleep, 

Or  the  fiends  wonld  bear  her  thence. 


SONG. 

THE  BOBIN  RBD-BRBAST.   1  TBKT  EABLT  OOMPOflTIOH. 

WsBif  the  winter  wind  whistles  aronnd  my  lone  col. 
And  my  holiday  friends  have  my  mansion  forgot. 
Though  a  lonely  poor  being,  still  do  not  I  pine. 
While  my  poor  Robin  Red-breast  forsakes  not  my  shrine. 

Be  comes  with  the  morning,  he  hops  on  my  arm. 
For  he  knows 't  is  too  gentle  to  do  him  a  harm : 
And  in  gratitude  ever  beguiles  with  a  lay 
The  souMck'ning  thoughts  of  a  bleak  winter's  day. 

What,  though  he  may  leave  me,  when  spring  again  smiles, 
To  waste  the  sweet  summer  in  love's  little  wiles, 
Tet  will  he  remember  his  fosterer  long. 
And  greet  her  each  morning  with  one  titde  song. 

And  when  the  rude  blast  shall  again  strip  the  trees. 

And  plenty  no  longer  shall  fly  on  the  breese. 

Oh  !  then  he  'II  return  to  bis  Helena  kind, 

And  repose  in  her  breast  from  the  rude  northern  wind. 

My  sweet  litde  Robin  's  no  holiday  guest. 
He  '11  never  forget  his  poor  Helena'^  breast ; 
But  will  strive  to  repay,  by  his  generous  song. 
Her  love,  and  her  cares,  in  the  winter  day  long. 


WINTER  SONG. 

Roosi  the  blazing  midnight  fire. 
Heap  the  crackling  faggots  higher; 
Stem  December  reigns  without. 
With  old  Wintei's  blusf  ring  rout. 

Let  the  jocund  timbrels  sound. 
Push  the  jolly  goblet  round ; 
Care  avaunt,  with  ail  thy  crew, 
Goblins  dim  and  deiils  bloe. 
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Hark!  without  the  CempMt  gnmU : 
And  the  affrighted  watclnioiy  howb  j 
Witches  on  their  hraonuticlu  Mil, 
Death  upon  the  whistling  gele. 

Heap  the  crackUn(^  faggots  higher. 
Draw  your  easy  chairs  still  nigher; 
And  to  guard  from  wixards  hoar, 
Nail  the  horse-shoe  on  the  door. 

Now  repeat  the  freeiing  story, 
Of  the  murder'd  traveller  gory. 
Found  beneath  the  yew-tree  sear, 
Cut,  hb  throat,  from  ear  to  ear. 

Tell,  too,  how  his  ghost,  all  bloody, 
Frighten'd  once  a  neighb 'ring  goody ; 
And  how,  still  at  twelve  he  sUlks, 
Groaning  o'er  the  wild-wood  walks. 

Then,  when  fear  usurps  her  sway, 
Let  us  creep  to  bed  away; 
Each  for  ghosts,  hut  little  bolder. 
Fearfully  peeping  o'er  his  shoulder. 


SONG. 

Swin  Jeasy!  I  would  fiiin  caress 
That  lovely  cheek  divine; 

Sweet  Jessy,  I  'd  give  worlds  to  press 
That  rising  breast  to  mine. 

Sweet  Jessy!  I  with  passion  bum 
Thy  soft  blue  eyes  to  see; 

Sweet  Jessy,  I  would  die  to  turn 
Those  melting  eyes  on  me. 

Yet,  Jessy,  lovely  as  •  *  • 
Thy  form  and  face  appear, 

I  'd  perish  ere  I  would  consent 
To  buy  them  with  a  tear. 


SONG. 

Oi,  that  I  were  the  fragrant  flower  tliat  kisses 
My  Arabella's  breast  that  heaves  on  high; 

Pleased  should  I  be  to  taste  the  transient  blisses, 
And  on  the  melting  throne  to  faint,  and  die. 

Oh,  that  I  were  the  robe  that  loosely  covere 
Her  taper  limbs,  and  Grecian  form  divine; 

Or  the  entwisted.xones,  like  meeting  lovers, 
That  clasp  her  waist  in  many  an  aery  twine. 

Oh,  that  my  soul  might  take  its  lasting  station 
In  her  waved  hair,  her  perfumed  breath  to  sip; 

Or  catch,  by  chance,  her  blue  eyes'  fascination  I 
Or  meet,  by  stealth,  her  soft  vermilion  lip. 

But  chain'd  to  this  dull  being,  I  must  ever 

Lament  the  doom  by  which  1  'm  hither  placed ; 

Must  pant  for  moments  I  must  meet  with  never. 
And  dream  of  beauties  1  must  never  taste. 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  ECCEHTRIC  DRAMA. 

WUTTBN  AT  A  TttT  lAftLT  A6K. 


la  ■  llttl*  Tolaaw  wbleh  tho  aatkor  had  eopled  mi,  .„ , . 

tk«  proM,  before  ibe  pablieaiioa  of  aiflaa  Gmt,  ikSeti'iii 
wbleb  tbU  frif  aeat  eommautm  wu  iawncd,  ■■der  iki  tlb  rf 
>  Tb«  Dtaoe  oF  tba  GonMaipdn*,  la  iotndM  tf  Aih|Mt 
ukm  fro«  M  aeoratrie  DrsM.  wtiuaa  bf  ■•  L  V.  ata  w 
foaas.  -  The  rati  was  diaoovarad  aaoas  Ut  !•«•  f^m,  a  Si 
am  nida  draofbt,  hSTiag.  to  all  appatRKc,  anvhrnnt- 
UTibad.  Tbeioaf  waae«tTaetadwbeabe«iibMM.MdiB 
bava  baaa  wriuaa  at  laaat  •  tmf  before,  pratalilj mm.^^ 
buiWriUas.  Thara  la  soisatbiiif  atrifctach  «U  ud  tM 
ia  tba  fraipnaat. 

THE  DANCE  OF  THE  COSfSDHPIIVEBu 

DiHG-DONc!  ding-dong! 
Merry,  merry,  go  the  bells. 
Ding-dong!  ding-dong! 
Over  the  heath,  over  the  moor,  and  oferiheUc. 

«  Swinging  slow  with  sullen  coar.> 
Dance,  dance  away  the  jocund  roundeby! 
Ding-dong,  ding-dong,  calls  us  away. 

Round  the  oak,  and  round  die  eta, 

Merrily  foot  it  o'er  the  ground  I 
The  sentry  ghost  it  stands  aloof. 
So  merrily,  merrily  foot  it  roond. 
Ding-dong!  ding-dong! 
Merry,  merry,  go  the  bells, 
Swelling  in  the  nightly  gale, 
The  sentry  ghost. 
It  keeps  itt  post. 
And  soon,  and  soon,  our^MrtiiDBithfl: 
But  let  us  trip  the  nightly  ground, 
While  the  merry,  merry  bells  ring  nuad. 

Hark!  hark!  the  death-watch  ticks! 
See,  see,  the  vrinding^^heet ! 

Our  dance  is  done. 

Our  race  is  run. 
And  we  must  lie  at  the  aldei's  fret! 

Ding-dong!  ding-dong! 

Merry,  merry  go  the  bdls, 
Swinging  o'er  the  weltering  wave! 

And  we  must  seek 

Our  death-beds  bleak. 
Where  the  green  sod  grows  upon  die  paw. 

Th^y  vanish,^71u  Gooons  or  CoifsuifPTioic  *«■* 
habited  in  a  sky-blue  Robe,  attended  h  meernftd 
Music. 

Come,  Melancholy,  sister  mine ! 

Cold  the  dews,  and  chill  the  njgfat! 
Come  from  thy  dreary  shrine! 

The  wan  moon  climbs  the  heavenly  ba^ 
And  underneath  the  sickly  ray» 
Troops  of  squalid  spectres  play. 
And  the  dying  mortals*  groan 
Startles  the  Night  on  her  dusky  dirone. 
Come,  come,  sister  mine! 
Gliding  on  the  pale  moon-sbiae: 
We  11  ride  at  esse, 
On  the  tainted  bnese, 
And  oh  I  our  sport  will  be  divine. 


POEMS  WRITTEN  BEFORE  CLIFTON  GROVE. 


The  GoDons  or  Milamcholt  Mhances  »ut  of  «  deep 
Gien,  in  the  rear,  habited  inBUuk,  and  covered  with 
a,  thick  Feil.—She  speaks. 

Sister,  from  my  dark  abode, 

^Vhcre  oeaCt  the  raven,  sitt  the  toad, 

Biiher  I  come  at  thy  commaiid : 

Sister,  aiater,  join  thy  hand ! 

Sister,  siaier,  join  thy  band! 

I  will  smooth  the  way  for  thee. 

Thou  shalt  fnmbh  food  for  me. 

Gome  let  nt  ^leed  our  way 

"Where  the  troops  of  spectres  play« 

To  chamel-faonses,  church-yards  drear, 

Where  Death  siis  with  a  horrible  leer, 

A  lasting  grin  on  a  throne  of  bones. 

And  skim  along  the  blue  tomb-stoneSb 
Ck>me,  let  us  speed  away. 
Lay  ow  snares,  and  spread  onr  letfaer ! 
1  will  smooth  the  way  for  thee. 
Thou  shalt  furnish  food  for  me : 
And  the  grass  shall  ware 
O'er  many  a  grave. 

Where  youth  and  beauty  sleep  together. 

CONSUMPTIOIff. 

Come,  let  us  speed  our  way  I 
Join  our  hands,  and  spread  our  tether ! 
I  will  furnish  food  for  thee. 
Thou  shalt  smooth  the  way  for  me; 
And  the  grass  shall  wave 
O'er  many  a  gmve. 
Where  youth  and  beauty  sleep  together. 

MELARCHOLT. 

Hast,  sister,  hist!  who  comes  here? 
Oh !  I  know  her  by  that  tear, 
By  that  blius  eye's  languid  glare, 
By  her  skin,  and  by  her  hair: 

She  is  mine, 

And  she  is  thine. 
Now  the  deadliest  draught  prepare. 

CONSUKPTIOH. 

In  the  dismal  night  air  drest, 
1  will  creep  into  her  breast! 
Flush  her  cheek,  and  bleach  her  skin, 
And  feed  on  the  viul  fire  within. 
Lover,  do  not  trust  her  eyes, — 
When  they  sparkle  most,  she  dies ! 
Mother  do  not  trust  her  breath, — 
Comfort  she  will  breathe  in  death ! 
Father,  do  not  strive  to  save  her, — 
She  is  mine,  and  I  must  have  her  I 
The  coffin  must  be  her  bridal-bed; 
The  viinding-sheet  must  wrap  her  head : 
The  whispering  winds  must  o'er  her  sigh, 
For  soon  in  the  grave  the  maid  must  lie; 

The  worm  it  will  riot 

On  heavenly  diet, 
When  death  has  deflower'd  her  eye. 

[They  vanish. 

While  CoirstnfPTioir  speaks,  Ansiuna  enters, 

AKOILIHA. 

With  *  what  a  silent  and  dejected  pace 

«  With  bow  Md  tlAps,  0  BMOB.  tlioB  clloib'tt  th«  tkf  n. 
Haw  dlratly  aad  with  kew  wia  ■  fee*  I 

8ca  P.  SittSsib 


Dost  thou,  wan  Moon !  upon  thy  way  advance 
In  the  blue  welkin's  vaalt  !~Pale  wanderer ! 
Hast  thou  too  folt  the  pangs  of  hopeless  love, 
That  thus,  with  such  a  melancholy  graces 
Thou  dost  pursue  thy  solitary  course  I 
Has  thy  Endymion,  smooth-foced  boy,  foriook 
Thy  widow'd  breast !— on  which  the  spoiler  oft 
Has  nestled  fondly,  while  the  silver  clouds 
Fantastic  pillow'd  thee,  and  the  dim  night. 
Obsequious  to  thy  vriil,  encnrtain'd  round 
With  itt  thick  fringe  thy  couch  ?— Wan  traveller, 
How  like  thy  fate  to  mine !— yet  1  have  still 
One  heavenly  hope  remaining,  which  thon  lack's! ; 
My  woes  will  soon  be  buried  in  the  grave 
Of  kind  forgetfulneis :— My  journey  here. 
Though  it  be  darksome,  joyless  and  forlorn, 
Is  yet  but  short,  and  soon  my  weary  feet 
Will  greet  the  peaceful  inn  of  lasting  rest. 
But  thou,  unhappy  Queen !  art  doom'd  to  trace 
Thy  lonely  walk  in  the  drear  realms  of  night, 
While  many  a  lagging  age  shall  sweep  beneath 
The  leaden  pinions  of  unshaken  Time; 
Though  not  a  hope  shall  spread  iu  glittering  hue 
To  cheat  thy  steps  along  the  weary  way. 

O  that  the  sum  of  human  happiness 

Should  be  so  trifling,  and  so  frail  withal, 

That  when  posseas'd,  it  is  but  lesien'd  grief! 

And  even  then  there  *s  scarce  a  sudden  gust 

That  blows  across  the  dismal  waste  of  life. 

But  bears  it  from  the  view.— O !  who  would  shun 

The  hour  that  cuts  from  earth,  and  fear  to  press 

The  calm  and  peaceful  pillows  of  the  grave. 

And  yet  endure  the  various  ills  of  life. 

And  dark  ricissitudes!— Soon,  I  hope,  I  foel, 

And  am  assured,  that  I  shall  lay  my  head. 

My  weary  aching  head,  on  its  last  rest, 

And  on  my  lowly  bed  the  grass-green  sod 

Will  flourish  sweetly.— And  then  they  will  weep 

That  one  so  young,  and  what  they  're  pleaiTd  to  call 

So  beautiful,  should  die  so  soon — And  tell 

How  painful  Disappointment's  canker'd  fang 

Wither'd  the  rose  upon  my  maiden  cheek: 

Oh,  foolish  ones!  why,  I  shall  sleep  so  sweetly. 

Laid  in  my  darksome  grave,  that  they  themselves 

Might  envy  me  my  rest!— And  as  for  them, 

Who,  on  the  score  of  former  intimacy. 

May  thus  remembrance  me — they  must  themselva 

Successive  fall. 

Around  the  winter  fire 
(When  out-a-doors  the  biting  frost  congeals. 
And  shrill  the  skater's  irons  on  the  pool 
Ring  loud,  as  by  the  moonlight  he  performs 
His  graceful  evolutions)  they  not  long 
Shall  ut  and  chat  of  older  times,  and  feats 
Of  early  youth,  but  silent,  one  by  one. 
Shall  drop  into  their  shrouds.— Some,  in  their  age. 
Ripe  for  the  sickle;  others  yonng,  like  me. 
And  falling  green  beneath  th'  untimely  stroke. 
Thus,  in  short  time,  in  the  church-yani  forlorn. 
Where  I  shall  lie,  my  friends  will  lay  them  down. 
And  dwell  with  me,  a  happy  family. 
And  oh !  thon  cniel,  yet  beloved  youth. 
Who  now  has  left  me  hopeless  here  to  moam, 
Do  thon  but  shed  one  tear  upon  my  cone, 
And  say  that  I  was  gentle,  and  deserved 
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A  better  lover,  and  I  shall  fbrghre 

All,  all  thy  wronga;— aod  then  do  thou  torfget 

The  haplen  MarBaret,  and  be  as  blest 

As  wish  can  make  thee— Laugh,  and  play,  and  nngi 

With  thy  dear  choice,  and  nerer  think  of  me. 

Tet  hist,  I  hear  a  step. — In  this  dark  wood~ 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

WHITTBN  AT  A  TBRT  BAHLT  AGB. 

I  'yi  read,  my  frioid,  of  Dioclesian, 

And  many  other  noble  Grecian, 

Who  wealth  and  palaces  resign'd 

In  cots  the  joys  of  peace  to  find ; 

Mazimian's  meal  of  turnip-tops 

(Disgusting  food  to  dainty  chops), 

I  We  abo  read  of,  without  wonder ; 

But  such  a  cursed  egregious  blunder. 

As  that  a  man  of  wit  and  sense, 

Should  leave  his  books  to  hoard  up  pence- 

Fonake  the  loved  Aonian  maids, 

For  all  the  petty  tricks  of  trades, 

I  never,  either  now,  or  long  since, 

Have  heard  of  such  a  piece  of  nonsense; 

That  one  who  learning's  joys  hath  felt. 

And  at  the  Muse's  altar  kndt. 

Should  leave  a  life  of  sacred  leisure, 

To  taste  the  accumulating  pleasure ; 

And,  metamorphosed  to  an  alley  duck. 

Grovel  iA  loads  of  kindred  muck. 

Oh !  'I  is  beyond  my  comprehension ! 

A  courtier  throwing  up  his  pension, — 

A  lawyer  working  witliout  a  fee, — 

A  parson  giving  charity,—* 

A  truly  pious  methodtst  preacher, — 

Are  not,  egad,  so  out  of  nature. 

Had  nature  made  thee  half  a  fool. 

But  given  thee  wit  to  keep  a  school, 

I  had  not  stared  at  thy  backsliding; 

But  when  thy  virit  I  can  confide  in. 

When  well  I  know  thy  just  pretence 

To  solid  and  exalted  sense; 

When  well  I  know  that  on  thy  head 

Philosophy  her  lights  hath  shed, 

I  stand  aghast!  thy  virtues  sum  too, 

And  wonder  what  this  world  will  come  to ! 

Yet,  whence  this  strain  7  shall  I  repine 
That  thou  alone  dost  singly  shine? 
Shall  I  lament  that  thou  alcme, 
Of  men  of  parts,  hast  prudence  known  1 


LINES  ON  READING  THE  POEMS  OF  WARTON. 

AGB   FODRTEEII. 

Oa,  Warton !  to  thy  soothing  shell, 
Stretch'd  remote  in  hermit  cell, 
Where  the  brook  runs  babbling  by. 
For  ever  I  eoald  listening  lie ; 
And,  catching  all  the  Muse's  fire. 
Hold  convene  whh  the  tanefaL  quire. 


What  pleasing  themes  thy  page  adorn ! 
The  ruddy  streaks  of  cheeiful  mom. 
The  pastoral  pipe,  the  ode  soblime. 
And  Melancholy's  moarnful  chime: 
Each  with  unwonted  graces  shines 
In  thy  ever  lovely  lines. 

Thy  Muse  deserves  the  lasting  meed : 
Attuning  sweet  the  Dorian  reed. 
Now  the  love-lorn  swain  complains, 
And  sings  his  sorrows  to  the  plains; 
Now  the  Sylvan  scenes  appear 
Through  all  the  changes  of  the  year ; 
Or  the  elegiac  strasn 
Softly  sings  of  mental  pain. 
And  mournful  diapasons  sail 
On  the  faintly-dying  gale. 

But,  ah !  the  soothing  seene  is  o'er! 

On  middle  flight  we  cease  to  soar. 
For  now  the  Muse  assumes  a  bolder  sweep. 
Strikes  on  the  lyric  string  her  sorrows  deqp. 

In  strains  unheard  before. 
Now,  now  the  rising  fire  thriUs  hi^. 
Now,  now  to  heav'n's  high  realms  we  fly. 

And  every  throne  explore ; 
The  soul  entranced,  on  mighty  vrings 
With  all  the  poet's  heat  up  springs, 

And  loses  earthly  wc»es ; 
Till  all  alarm'd  at  the  giddy  height. 
The  Muse  descends  on  gentler  flight. 

And  lulls  the  wearied  soul  to  soft 


TO  THE  MUSE. 

WEITTBll  AT  THB  AGB  OP  FOOBTBBM . 

lLi/-rATiD  maid,  in  whose  unhappy  train 
Chill  poverty  and  misery  are  seen. 

Anguish  and  discontent,  the  unhappy  bane 
Of  life,  and  blackener  of  each  brighter  scene. 

Why  to  thy  votaries  dost  thou  give  to  fed 
So  keenly  all  the  scorns  —the  jeers  of  life? 
Why  not  endow  them  to  endure  the  strife 

With  apathy's  invulnerable  steel. 

Of  self-content  and  ease,  each  torturing  wound  to  heal! 

Ah !  who  would  taste  your  self-ddoding  joyi^ 
That  lure  the  unwary  to  a  wretched  doom. 

That  bid  fair  views  and  flattering  hopes  arise. 
Then  hurl  them  headlong  to  a  lasting  tomb? 

What  is  the  charm  which  leads  thy  victima  oa 
To  persevere  in  paths  that  lead  to  woe? 
What  can  induce  them,  in  that  route  to  go. 

In  which  innumerous  before  have  gone. 

And  died  in  misery,-  poor  and  woe-begone  t 

Yet  can  I  ask  what  charms  in  thee  are  found  ; 
I,  who  have  drank  from  thine  ethereal  rill. 

And  tasted  all  the  pleasures  that  abound 
Upon  Parnassus'  loved  Aonian  hillT 

I,  through  whose  soal  the  Muses'  strains  aye  tkrill ! 
Oh !  1  do  feel  the  speU  with  which  I  *m  tied ; 

And  though  our  annals  fearful  stories  tell. 
How  Savage  languish 'd,  and  bow  Otway  difed. 
Yet  must  I  penavere,  let  whate'er  will  betide. 


POEMS  WRITTEN  BEFORE  CLIFTON  GROVE. 


TO  LOVE. 

Wbt  should  I  blush  to  own  I  love  ? 
T  is  lore  that  rules  the  realois  above. 
Why  should  I  blush  to  say  to  all, 
That  Virtue  holds  my  heart  in  thrall? 

Why  should  I  seek  the  thickest  shade, 
Lest  LoTe's  dear  secret  be  betray'd? 
Why  the  stem  brow  deceitful  moTe, 
When  I  am  languishing  with  love? 


b  it  weakness  thus  to  dwell 
On  passion  that  I  dare  not  tellt 
Such  weakness  I  would  erer  prove : 
T  is  painful,  though  't  is  sweet,  to  love. 


THE  WANDERING  HOT. 

A  80ICG. 

Wbin  the  winter  wind  whistles  along  the  wild  moor, 
And  the  cottager  shuts  on  the  beggar  his  door ; 
When  the  chilling  tear  stands  in  my  comfortless  eye. 
Oh,  how  hard  is  the  lot  of  the  wandering  Boy  I 

The  winter  is  cold,  and  I  have  no  vest, 
And  my  heart  it  is  cold  as  it  beats  in  my  breast ; 
No  fsther,  no  mother,  no  kindred  have  I, 
For  I  am  a  parentless  Wandering  Boy. 

Yet  I  had  a  home,  and  I  once  had  a  sire, 
A  mother  who  granted  each  infant  desire ; 
Our  cottage  it  stood  in  a  wood-embower'd  vale. 
Where  the  ring-dove  would  warble  its  sorrowful  tale. 

Bat  my  father  and  mother  were  summon'd  away, 
And  they  left  me  to  hard-hearted  strangers  a  prey ; 
I  fled  from  their  rigour  with  many  a  sigh. 
And  now  I  'm  a  poor  little  Wandering  Boy. 

The  wind  it  is  keen,  and  the  snow  loads  the  gale, 
And  no  one  will  list  to  my  innoeent  tale ; 
I  '11  go  to  the  grave  where  my  parents  both  lie. 
And  death  shall  befriend  the  poor  Wandering  Boy. 


FRAGMENT. 

— T«i  western  gale, 

Mild  as  the  kisses  of  connubial  love, 


Plays  round  my  languid  limbs,  as  all  dissolved, 
Beneath  the  ancient  eUn's  fsntastic  shade 
I  lie,  exhausted  with  the  noontide  heat : 
While  rippling  o'er  his  deep-worn  pebble  bed. 
The  rapid  rivulet  rushes  at  my  feet. 
Dispensing  coolness. — On  the  fringed  marge 
Full  many  a  floweret  rears  its  head,— or  pink. 
Or  gaudy  daffodil. — T  is  here,  at  noon. 
The  bnakin'd  wood-nymplis  from  the  heat  retire. 
And  Uve  them  in  the  fountain :  here  secure 
From  Pan,  or  savage  satyr,  they  diaport; 
Or  streteh'd  supinely  on  the  velvet  tnrf 
Lall'd  by  the  laden  bee,  or  sultry  a       ' 
Invoke  the  God  of  slumber.      «    ^7'      , 


And,  hark !  how  merrily,  from  distant  tower, 
Ring  round  the  village  bells!  now  on  the  gale 
They  rise  with  gradual  swell,  distinct  and  loud 
Anon  they  die  upon  the  pensive  ear. 
Melting  in  faintest  music. — They  bespeak 
A  day  of  jubilee;  and  oft  they  bear, 
Gommixt  along  the  unfrequented  shore, 
The  sound  of  village  dance  and  tabor  loud. 
Startling  the  musing  ear  of  Solitude. 

Such  is  the  jocund  wake  of  Whitsuntide, 
When  happy  Superstition,  gabbling  eld  1 
Holds  her  un hurtful  gambols. — All  the  day 
The  rustic  revellers  ply  the  mazy  dance 
On  the  smooth-shaven  green,  and  then  at  eve 
Commence  the  harmless  riles  and  auguries: 
And  many  a  tale  of  ancient  days  goes  round. 
They  tell  of  wiard  seer,  whose  potent  spells 
Gould  hold  in  dreadful  thrall  the  labouring  moon. 
Or  draw  die  fix'd  stars  from  their  eminence. 
And  still  the  midnight  tempest. — Then  anon 
Tell  of  unchamell'd  spectres,  seen  to  glide 
Along  the  lone  wood's  unfrequented  path, 
Startling  the  'nigbted  traveller;  while  the  sound 
Of  undistinguish'd  murmurs,  heard  to  come 
From  the  dark  centre  of  the  deep'ning  glen. 
Struck  on  his  frozen  ear. 

Oh,  Ignorance! 
Thou  art  fall'o  man's  best  friend !  With  thee  he  speeds 
In  frigid  apathy  along  his  way. 
And  never  does  the  tear  of  agony 
Bum  down  his  scorching  cheek;  or  the  keen  steel 
Of  wounded  feeling  penetrate  his  breast. 

EVn  now,  as  leaning  on  his  fragrant  bank, 

I  taste  of  all  the  keener  happiness 

Which  sense  refined  affords — Ev'n  now  my  heart 

Would  fain  induce  me  to  forsake  the  world. 

Throw  off  these  garments,  and  in  shepherd's  we^ds, 

With  a  small  flock,  and  short  suspended  reed, 

To  sojourn  in  the  woodland. — Then  my  thought 

Draws  such  gay  pictures  of  ideal  bliss. 

That  I  could  almost  err  in  reason's  spite. 

And  trespass  on  my  judgment. 

Such  is  life : 
The  distant  prospect  always  seems  more  fair. 
And  when  attain'd,  another  still  succeeds. 
Far  foirer  than  before,— yet  compass'd  round 
With  the  same  dangers,  and  the  same  dismay. 
And  we  poor  pilgrims  in  this  dreary  maxe, 
Still  discontented,  chase  the  fsiry  form       ^ 
Of  unsubstantial  Happiness,  to  find. 
When  life  itself  is  sinking  in  the  strife, 
T  is  hut  an  airy  bubble  and  a  cheat. 


ODE 

WRITTEII  ON  WHIT-IIONDAT. 

Haik!  how  the  merry  bells  ring  jocund  round. 
And  now  they  die  upon  the  veering  breeu; 

Anon  they  thunder  loud 

Full  on  the  musing  ear. 


\ 
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Wafted  in  varying  cadeaoe,  by  the  ihore 
Of  the  still  twinkling  riT«r,  ibey  bt'Hjank 

A  day  of  jubilee. 

An  ancient  holiday. 

And,  lo !  the  niral  rerelt  are  begun, 
And  gaily  echoing  to  tlie  laughing  aky, 

On  the  soiooth-ehaven  green 

Retonnda  the  voice  of  Mirth. 

Alas!  regardless  of  the  tongue  of  Fate, 

That  tells  them 't  is  but  as  an  boor  since  they, 

Who  now  are  in  their  graves. 

Kept  up  the  Whitsun  dance; 

And  that  another  hour,  and  they  must  fell 
Like  those  who  went  before,  and  sleep  as  still 

Beneath  the  silent  sod, 

A  cold  and  cheerless  sleep. 

Yet  why  should  tfaonghti  like  these  intrude  to  scare 
The  vagrant  Happiness,  when  she  will  deign 

To  smile  upon  ns  here, 

A  transient  visitor? 

Mortals !  be  gladsome  while  ye  have  the  power. 
And  laugh  and  seiae  the  glittering  bpss  of  joy; 

In  time  the  bell  will  toll 

That  warns  ye  to  your  graves. 

I  to  the  woodland  solitude  will  bend 

My  lonesome  way — where  Mirth's  obstreperous  shout 

Shall  not  intrude  to  break 

The  meditative  hour : 

There  will  I  ponder  on  the  state  of  man, 
Joyless  and  sad  of  heart,  and  consecrate 

This  day  of  jubilee 

To  sad  Reflection's  shrine; 

And  I  will  cast  my  fond  eye  far  beyond 
This  world  of  care,  to  where  the  steeple  loud 

Shall  rock  above  the  sod. 

Where  1  shall  sleep  in  peace. 


CANZOMrr. 


Maidin  !  wrap  thy  mantle  round  thee. 

Gold  the  rain  beats  on  thy  breast: 
Why  should  Horror's  voice  astound  thee. 
Death  can  bid  the  wretched  rest ! 
All  under  the  tree 
Thy  bed  may  be, 
And  thou  mayest  slumber  peacefully. 

Maiden !  once  gay  Pleasure  knew  thee ; 
Now  thy  cheeks  are  pale  and  deep : 
Love  has  been  a  felon  to  thee. 
Yet,  poor  maiden,  do  not  weep : 
There 's  rest  for  thee 
All  under  the  tree. 
Where  thou  wilt  sleep  most  peacefully. 


COMMENCZMENT  OF  A  POEM  ON  DESPAIR. 

SoMi  to  Aonian  lyrss  of  silver  sound 
With  winning  elegance  attune  their  aong, 
Form'd  to  sink  lightly  on  the  soothed  sense. 
And  charm  the  soul  with  softest  harmony: 


'T  is  then  that  Hope  with  sanguine  eye  is  i 

Roving  through  Fancy's  gay  fnmrity; 

Her  heart  light  dancing  to  the  sounds  of  pleane, 

Pleasure  of  days  to  come.— Monory  loo,  ihea 

Gomes  with  her  sister.  Melancholy  sad. 

Pensively  musing  on  the  scenes  of  yonlh. 

Scenes  never  to  return.* 

Such  subjects  merit  poets  used  to  raise 

The  attic  verse  harmonious;  but  for  me 

A  dreadlier  theme  demands  my  backward  baad. 

And  bids  me  strike  the  strings  of  dissuiaiice 

With  frantic  energy. 

'T  is  wan  Despair  I  sing ;  if  sing  I  can 

Of  him' before  whose  blast  the  voice  of  Son^ 

And  Mirth,  and  Hope,  and  Happiness  sll  fly, 

Nor  ever  dare  return.     His  notes  are  hewd 

At  noon  of  night,  where,  on  the  coast  of  blood, 

The  lacerated  son  of  Angola 

Howls  forth  his  snfferinga  to  the  moaning  waA, 

And,  when  the  awful  silence  of  the  night 

Strikes  the  chill  deaibnlew  to  the  mnnTref's  bent 

He  speaks  in  every  conscience^prompled  word 

Half  utter  d,  half  suppress'd— ^ 

T  is  him  I  sing— Despair — terrific  name. 

Striking  unsteadily  the  tremulous  chord 

Of  timorous  ti>rror— discord  in  the  sound : 

For  to  a  theme  revolting  as  is  this, 

Dare  not  I  woo  the  maids  of  harmony, 

Who  love  to  sit  and  catch  the  soothing  soand 

Of  lyre  jEoIian,  or  the  martial  bugle, 

Galling  the  hero  to  the  field  of  glory. 

And  firing  him  with  deeds  of  high  empriie, 

And  warlike  triumph :  but  from  scenes  like  misc 

Shrink  they  affrighted,  and  detest  the  bard 

Who  dares  to  sound  the  hollow  tones  of  honsr. 

Hence,  then,  soft  maids, 
And  woo  the  silken  lephyr  in  the  bowen 
By  Heliconia's  sleep-inriting  stream : 
For  aid  like  yours  1  seek  not;  't  is  for  po«en 
Of  darker  hue  to  inspire  a  verse  like  mine ! 
'T  is  work  for  wiaards,  sorcerers,  and  fiendt! 

Hither,  ye  furious  imps  of  Acheron, 
Nurdings  of  hell,  and  beings  shunning  lishi, 
And  all  the  myriads  of  the  burning  concave; 
Souls  of  the  damned ;— Hither,  oh !  come  sod  j<iii 
Th*  infernal  chorus.    T  is  Despair  I  siog! 
He,  whose  sole  tooth  inflicts  a  deadlier  pang 
Than  all  your  tortures  joinM.    Sing,  siog  D^' 
Repeat  the  sound,  and  celebrate  bis  power; 
Unite  shouts,  screams,  and  agonixing  shrieks, 
Till  the  loud  psan  ring  through  hdl's  higk  vssk 
And  the  remotest  spirits  of  the  deep 
Leap  from  the  lake,  and  join  the  dreadful  9a^■ 


ON  RURAL  SOUTUDE. 

Wbin  wandering,  thoughtful,  my  stray  itepi sit** 
(Released  from  toil  and  careless  of  their  way}, 
Have  reach'd,  unwittingly,  some  rural  spot 
Where  Quiet  dwells  in  cluster 'd  cotiagei, 
Fast  by  a  wood,  or  on  the  rivers  maige, 
I  have  sat  do^n  upon  the  shady  stile 
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Half  weaned  with  the  long  and  loncMme  walk. 

And  felt  strange  sadnaw  steal  upon  the  heart, 

And  unaccountable.— The  rural  smells 

And  sounds  speak  all  of  peacefulneu  and  home ; 

Tlie  la«y  mastifF,  who  my  coming  eyed, 

Half  balancing 'twixt  fondness  and  distrust, 

RecaU'd  some  images,  now  half  forgot. 

Of  the  warm  hearth  at  eve,  when  flocks  arepenn'd 

And  cattle  hooaed,  and  erery  labour  done. 

And  as  the  twilight's  peaceful  hour  closed  in. 

The  spiral  smoke  ascending  from  the  tlialeh, 

And  the  ere  sparrow's  last  retiring  chirp. 

Have  brought  a  busy  train  of  hov'ring  thooghti 

To  recollectiott, — rural  offices 

In  younger  days,  and  happier  times  perfonn'd. 

And  rural  friends,  now  with  their  grave-stones  carved. 

And  tales  which  wore  away  the  wintei's  night 

Yet  freah  in  memory. — Then  my  thoughts  assume 

A  different  turn,  and  I  am  e'en  at  home. 

That  hut  is  mine;  that  cottage  hal^embower'd 

With  modest  jeisamine,  and  (hat  sweet  spot 

Of  garden-ground,  where,  ranged  in  meet  array, 

Grow  conniless  sweets,  the  wall-flower  and  the  pink 

And  the  thick  thyme-bush— even  thai  is  mine: 

And  that  old  mulberry  that  shades  the  court. 

Has  been  my  joy  from  vary  childhood  up. 


In  hollow  music  sighing  through  the  glade, 
The  breeie  of  autumn  strikes  the  startled  ear. 

And  fancy,  pacing  through  (he  woodland  shade, 
Hears  in  the  gust  the  requiem  of  the  year. 

.U  with  lone  tread  along  the  whispering  grove 
1  list  the  moan  of  the  capricious  wind, 

I,  too,  o'er  fancy's  milky-way  would  rove, 
But  sadness  chains  to  earth  my  pensive  mind. 

When  by  the  huddling  brooklet's  secret  brim 
I  pause,  and  woo  the  dreams  of  Helicon, 

Sudden  my  saddest  thoughts  rever  to  him 

Who  taught  that  brook  to  wind,  and  now  is  gone. 

When  by  the  poet's  sacred  nrns  I  kneel. 
And  rapture  springs  exultant  to  my  reed. 

The  psean  dies,  and  sadder  measures  steal. 
And  grief  and  Montague  demand  the  meed. 


Tbou  mongrel,  who  dost  show  thy  teeth,  and  yelp, 

And  bay  the  harmless  stranger  on  his  way, 
Tet,  when  the  wolf  appears,  dost  roar  for  help, 

And  icamperest  quickly  from  the  bloody  fray; 
Dare  but  on  my  fair  fame  to  cast  a  slur, 

And  I  will  make  thee  know,  unto  thy  pain, 
Thou  vile  old  good-for-nothing  cur ! 

I,  a  Laconian  dog,  can  bile  again  : 
Yes,  I  can  make  the  Daunian  tiger  flee, 
Much  more  a  bracing,  fonl-mouth'd  whdp  like  thee. 
Beware  Lycambes*,  or  Bupalus'  fate—* 
The  wicked  still  shall  meet  my  deadly  hate; 
And  know,  when  once  I  seize  upon  my  prey, 

I  do  not  languidly  my  wrongs  bemoan ; 
I  do  not  whine  and  cant  the  time  away. 

But,  with  revengeful  gripe,  1  bite  him  to  the  bone. 


ODE 

TO  THB  MORNINO  STAR. 

Maut  invoke  pale  Hesper's  pensive  sway, 

When  rest  supine  leans  o'er  the  pillowing  clouds, 

And  the  last  tin k lings  come 

From  the  safe  folded  flock. 

But  me,  bright  harbinger  of  coming  day. 
Who  shone  the  first  on  the  primeval  mom ; 

He,  thou  delightest  more — 

Chastely  luxuriant 


Let  the  poor  silken  sons  of  slothful  pride 
Press  now  their  downy  couch  in  languid 
While  visions  of  dismay 
Flic  o'er  (lieir  troublad  brain. 


Be  mine  to  view ;  awake  to  nature's  charms, 
Thy  paly  flame  evanish  from  the  sky, 

As  gradual  day  usurps 

The  welkin's  glowing  bounds. 

Mine,  to  snuff  up  the  pure  apibrosial  breeae. 
Which  bears  aloft  the  rose-bound  car  of  mom. 

And  mark  his  early  flight 

The  rustling  skylark  wing. 

And  thou,  Hj-geia,  slialt  my  steps  attend, 
Thou,  whom  distracted,  I  so  lately  woo'd. 

As  on  my  restless  bed 

Slow  past  the  tedious  night; 

And  slowly,  by  the  taper's  sickly  gleam 
Drew  my  dull  curtain ;  and  with  anxious  eye 

Strove  through  the  veil  of  night 

To  mark  the  tardy  mora. 


Thou,  Health,  shalt  bless  me  in  my  early  walk. 
As  o'er  the  upUnd  slope  I  brush  the  dew, 

And  feel  the  genial  thrill 

Dance  in  my  lighten'd  veins. 

And  as  I  mark  the  Cotter  from  his  shed 

Peep  out  with  jocund  face — thou,  too,  Content, 

Shalt  steal  into  my  breast, 

Thy  mild,  thy  placid  sway. 

Star  of  the  morning !  these,  thy  joys,  I  '11  share. 
As  rove  my  pilgrim  feet  the  sylvan  haunts; 

While  to  thy  blushing  shrine 

Due  orisons  shall  rise. 


THE  HERMIT  OF  THE  PACIFIC, 

OR  THB  HORRORS  OP  UTTBR  SOLITUDE. 

Oh  !  who  can  paint  the  unspeakable  dismay 
Of  utter  Solitude,  shut  out  from  all 
Of  social  intercourse. — Oh!  viho  can  say 
What  haggard  horrors  hold  in  shuddering  thrall 
Him,  who  by  some  Carvaggian  waterfall 
A  shipwreck'd  man  hath  scoop'd  his  desert  cave, 
Where  Desolation,  in  her  giant  pall, 
Sits  frowning  on  the  ever-foiling  wave. 
That  wooes  the  wretch  to  dig,  by  her  loud  shore,  hi* 
grave. 
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Tbou  youthful  pilgrim,  whose  untoward  feet. 
Too  early  ha^e  been  torn  in  life's  rough  way. 
Thou,  who  endow'd  with  Fancy's  holiest  heat, 
Seest  dark  Misfortune  cloud  thy  morning  ray : 
Though  doom'd  in  penury  to  pine  thy  day, 
O  seek  not, — seek  not  in  the  glooms  to  shrond 
Of  waste,  or  wilderness— a  cast-oway — 
Wliere  noise  intrudes  not,  save  when  in  the  cloud. 
Riding  sublime,  the  storm  roars  fearfully,  and  loud. 

Though  man  to  man  be  as  the  ocean  shark. 
Reckless,  and  unrelentingly  severe ; 
Though  friendship's  cloak  must  veil  the  purpose  dark, 
While  the  red  poniard  glimmers  in  the  rear, 
Yet,  is  society  most  passing  dear. 
Though  mix*d  with  clouds  its  sunshine  gleams  r^ned 
Will  through  the  glooms  most  pleasantly  appear. 
And  soothe  thee,  when  thy  melancholy  mind 
Must  ask  for  comfort  else  of  the  loud  pitiless  wind. 

Yet  is  it  distant  from  the  muse's  theme 
To  bid  thee  fly  the  rural  covert  still. 
And  plunge  impetuous  in  the  busy  stream. 
Of  crowds  to  take  of  *  *  joys  thy  fill. 
Ah !  no,  she  woos  thee  to  attune  thy  quill 
In  some  low  village's  remote  recess. 
Where  thou  mayst  learn — O  enviable  skill. 
To  heal  the  sick,  and  soothe  the  comfortless, 
To  give,  and  to  receive— be  bless'd,  and  to  bless. 

God  unto  men  hath  different  powers  assign'd~- 
There  he,  who  love  tlie  city's  dull  turmoil ; 
There  be  who,  proud  of  an  ambitious  mind. 
From  lonely  Quiet's  hermit-walks  recoil : 
Leave  thou  these  insects  to  their  grov'lling  toil — 
Thou,  whom  retired  leisure  best  can  please ; 
For  thee,  the  hazlc  copse's  verdant  aisle. 
And  summer  bower,  befitting  studious  ease. 
Prepare  a  keener  bliss  than  they  shall  ever  seize. 

Lo,  the  grey  morning  climbs  the  eastern  tower, 
Tlie  dew-drop  glistening  in  her  op'ning  eye ; 
Now  on  the  upland  lawns  salute  the  hour 
That  wakes  the  warbling  woods  to  melody; 
There  sauntering  on  the  stile,  embower'd  high 
With  fragrant  hawthorn,  and  the  gadding  briar. 
Pore  on  thy  book,  or  cast  by  fits  thine  eye 
Where  far  below,  hill,  dale,  and  village  spire. 
And  brook,  and  mead,  and  wood,  far  from  the  sight 
retire. 

But  what  are  these, yorsoJben  nndfarloml 
*T  is  animation  breathes  the  subtle  spell — 
Hark !  from  the  echoing  wood  the  mellow  horn 
Winds  round  from  hill  to  hill,  with  distant  swell ; 
The  peasant's  matin  rises  from  the  dell ; 
The  heavy  waggon  creaks  upon  its  way. 
While  tinkling  soft  the  silver-tuning  bell 
Floats  on  the  gale,  or  dies  by  fits  away 
From  the  sweet  straw-rooFd  grange,  deep  buried  from 
the  day. 

Man  was  not  made  to  pine  in  solitude, 
Ensepulchred,  and  far  from  converse  placed, 
Not  for  himself  alone,  untamed  and  rude. 
To  live  the  Bittern  of  the  desert  waste; 


It  is  not  his  (by  manlier  virCnes  graeed) 
To  pore  upon  Uie  noontide  brook,  and  sifb. 
And  weep  for  aye  o'er  sorrow  unefEued; 
Him  social  duties  call  the  Bear  to  dry. 
And  wake  the  nobler  powers  of  utefulneas  lo  ply. 

The  savage  brooda  that  in  the  forest  sbrood. 
The  Pard  and  Lion  mingle  with  their  kind ; 
And,  oh,  shall  man,  wiUi  nobler  pow'ia  eodov'd, 
Shall  he,  to  nature's  strongest  impulse  faliod. 
Bury  in  shades  his  proud  immortal  miadl 
Like  the  sweet  flower,  that  on  soum  aneq 
Blossoms  forlorn,  rock'd  by  the  naoantain 
A  little  while  it  decks  ibe  mgged  stone. 
Then,  withering,  fades  away,  nnnoCiced  and 


For  ye  who,  fiU'd  with  fancy's  wildest 
Run  from  the  imperious  voice  of  human  pride. 
And  shrinking  quick  from  woe'a  unheeded 
Long  in  some  desert-cell  yoitf  heads  to  hide. 
Where  yon  may  muse  from  mom  to  erentide. 
Free  from  the  (aunts  of  contumely  and 
From  sights  of  woe — the  power  to  aooihe 
Attend  the  song  which  in  life's  early 


TO  THE  WIND. 

AT  MlDmCBT. 

Not  unfsmiliar  to  mine  ear. 
Blasts  of  the  night!  ye  howl  as  now 
My  shttdd'ring  casement  loud 
With  fitful  force  ye  beaL 

Mine  ear  has  dwelt  in  siloit  awe. 
The  howling  sweep,  tlie  sudden 
And  when  the  passing  gale 
Pouf'd  deep  the  hollow  dirges 


THE  EVE  OF  DEATH. 

lERBOULAE. 
I. 

SiLENCB  of  Death— portentous  calm. 

Those  airy  forms  th^t  yonder  fly. 
Denote  that  your  void  foremns  a  storm, 

That  the  hour  of  fate  is  nigh. 
1  see,  I  see,  on  the  dim  mist  borne. 

The  Spirit  of  battles  rear  his  crest! 
I  see,  I  see,  tliat  ere  the  mora, 

His  spear  will  fonake  its  hated  rest. 
And  the  widowed  wifo  of  LarrendiU  will  beat 
breast. 

IL 

O'er  the  smooth  bosmn  of  the  sullen  deep, 

No  softly  ruffling  sephyrsfly; 
But  Nature  sleeps  a  deathless  sleep. 

For  the  hour  of  battle  is  nigh. 
Not  a  loose  leaf  waves  on  the  dusky  oak. 

But  a  creeping  stillness  reigns  around ; 
Except  wlien  the  raven,  with  ominoos  cronk. 

On  the  ear  does  nnwelcomely  sound. 
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1  know,  I  know,  what  this  silence  means ; 

I  know  what  the  raven  saith — 
Strike,  oh,  ye  bards!  the  melancholy  harp, 

For  this  is  the  ere  of  death. 

III. 
Bdiold,  how  along  the  twilight  air 

The  shades  of  our  Withers  glide! 
There  Monren  fled,  with  the  blood-drench'd  hair. 

And  Colma  with  grey  side. 
No  gale  amond  its  coolness  flings, 

Yet  sadly  sigh  the  gloomy  trees; 
And,  huk !  how  the  harp's  unTisited  strings 

Sound  sweet,  as  if  swept  by  a  whimpering  brscM! 
T  in  done!  the  son  he  has  set  in  blood! 

He  will  never  set  more  to  the  brave; 
Let  us  pour  to  the  hero  the  dirge  of  death — 

For  lo>morrow  be  hies  lo  the  grave. 


THANATOS. 

On !  who  would  cherish  life. 
And  cling  unto  this  heavy  clog  of  clay. 

Love  this  rude  world  of  strife. 
Where  glooms  and  tempests  cloud  the  fairest  day ; 

And  where,  'neath  outward  smiles, 
Conceal'd,  the  snake  lies  feeding  on  ils  prey, 
Where  pit-falls  lie  in  e/ry  flowery  way. 

And  syrens  lure  the  wanderer  to  their  wiles ! 
Hateful  it  is  to  me. 
Its  riotous  railings  and  revengeful  strife; 

I  'm  tired  with  all  its  screams  and  brutal  shouts 
Dinning  the  ear — away — away  with  life! 

And  welcome,  oh  !  thou  silent  maid. 

Who  in  some  foggy  vault  art  laid. 

Where  never  daylight's  daxzling  ray 

Comes  to  disturb  thy  dismal  sway; 

And  there  amid  unwholesome  damps  dost  sleep, 

In  such  forgetful  slumbers  deep, 

That  all  thy  senses  stupified, 

Are  to  marble  petrified. 

Sleepy  Death,  I  welcome  thee  ! 

Sweet  are  thy  calms  to  misery. 

Poppies  I  will  ask  no  more. 

Nor  the  fatal  hellebore; 

Death  is  the  best,  the  only  cure, 

His  are  slumbers  ever  sure. 

Lay  me  in  the  Gothic  tomb. 

In  whose  solemn  fretted  gloom 

I  may  lie  in  mouldering  slate. 

With  all  the  grandeur  of  the  great : 

Over  me,  magnificent, 

Carve  a  stately  monument: 

Then  thereon  my  statue  lay, 

With  hands  in  attitude  to  pray, 

And  angels  serve  to  hold  my  head, 

Weeping  o'er  the  father  dead. 

Duly  too  at  close  of  day. 

Let  the  pealing  oi^an  play; 

And  while  the  harmonious  thunders  roll, 

Chaunt  a  vesper  to  my  soul; 

Thus  how  sweet  my  sleep  will  be, 

Shut  out  from  thonghtftil  misery ! 


ATUANATOS. 

A  VAT  with  Death ! — away 
With  all  her  sluggish  sleeps  and  chilling  damps, 

Impervious  to  the  day, 
Where  Nature  sinks  into  inanity. 
How  can  the  soul  desire 
Such  hateful  nothingness  to  crave. 
And  yield  with  joy  the  vital  fire. 
To  moulder  in  the  grave ! 

Yet  mortal  life  is  sad. 
Eternal  storms  molest  iu  sullen  sky; 

And  sorrows  ever  rife 
Drain  the  sacred  fountain  dry 

Away  with  mortal  life ! 
But,  hail  the  calm  reality. 
The  seraph  Immortality ! 
Hail  the  heavenly  bowers  of  peace ! 
Where  all  the  storms  of  passion  cease. 
Wild  Life's  dismaying  struggle  o'er, 
The  wearied  spirit  weeps  no  more; 
But  wears  the  eternal  smile  of  joy, 
Tasting  bliss  without  alloy. 
Welcome,  welcome,  happy  bowers, 
Where  no  passing  tempest  lowers; 
But  the  azure  heavens  display 
The  everlasting  smile  of  day; 
Where  the  choral  seraph  choir. 
Strike  to  praise  the  harmonious  lyre; 
And  the  spirit  sinks  to  ease, 
Lull'd  by  distant  symphonies. 
Oh  !  to  think  of  meeting  there 
The  friendK  whose  graves  received  our  tear, 
The  daughter  lo?ed,  the  wife  adored, 
To  our  widow'd  arms  restored ; 
And  all  the  joys  which  death  did  sever, 
Given  to  us  again  for  ever ! 
Who  would  cling  to  wretched  life. 
And  bug  the  poison'd  thorn  of  strife; 
Who  would  not  long  from  earth  to  fly, 
A  sluggish  senseless  lump  to  lie. 
When  the  glorious  prospect  lies 
Full  before  his  raptured  eyesT 


MUSIC. 

WHITTEN  BBTWESN  THE  AGES  OF  fOUBTEDf  AND 
nFTEBN,  WITH  A  FEW  SUBSEQUENT  YEBBAL  AL- 
TERATIONS. 

Mosic,  all  powerful  o'er  the  human  mind, 
Can  still  each  mental  storm,  each  tumult  calm, 

Soothe  anxious  Care  on  sleepless  couch  reclined, 
And  e'en  fierce  Anger's  furious  rage  disarm. 

At  her  command  the  various  passions  lie; 

She  stirs  to  battle,  or  she  lulk  to  peace, 
Melts  the  charm'd  soul  to  thrilling  ecstasy, 

And  bids  the  jarring  world's  harsh  clangour  cease. 

Her  martial  sounds  can  fainting  troops  inspire 
With  strength  unwonted,  and  enthusiasm  raise; 

Infuse  new  ardour,  and  with  youthful  fire 
Urge  on  the  warrior  grey  with  length  of  days. 
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Far  better  she  when  with  her  soothing  lyre 
She  charms  the  ^ichion  from  the  savage  grasp, 

And  melting  into  pity  vengeful  Ire, 

Looses  the  bloody  breast-pUte's  iron  clasp. 

With  her  in  pensive  mood  I  long  to  roam, 
At  midnight's  hour,  or  evening's  calm  decline, 

And  thoughtful  o'er  the  falling  streamlet's  foam, 
In  calm  Seclusion's  hermit-walks  recline. 

Whilst  mellow  sounds  from  distant  copse  arise. 
Of  softest  flute  or  reeds  harmonic  join'd. 

With  rapture  thrili'd  each  worldly  passion  dies, 
And  pleased  Attention  claims  the  passive  mind. 

Soft  through  the  dell  the  dying  strains  retin, 
Then  burst  majestic  in  the  varied  swell ; 

Now  breathe  melodious  as  the  Grecian  lyre, 
Or  on  the  ear  in  sinking  cadence  dwell. 

Romantic  sounds !  such  is  the  blin  ye  give. 
That  heaven's  bright  scenes  seem  bursting  on  the  soul, 

With  joy  I  'd  yield  each  sensual  wish  to  live 
For  ever  'neath  your  undcfiled  control. 

Oh !  surely  melody  from  heaven  was  sent. 

To  cheer  the  soul  when  tired  with  human  strife. 

To  soothe  the  wayward  heart  by  sorrow  rent. 
And  soften  down  the  rugged  road  of  life. 


ODE 

TO  THE  HARVEST  MOON. 


-Can  rait  Imbrlferaoi  Ter  ; 


SpioM  Jsm  osoipli  oniB  nwtit  inborroii,  at  caa 
Framenu  In  riridl  ttipils  Isotentis  larfMt : 

Cancta  tibl  Cererem  pabei  sgmth  adoret. 

VuaiL. 


Moon  of  Harvest,  herald  mild 
Of  plenty,  rustic  labour's  child, 
Hail !  oh  hail !  I  greet  thy  beam, 
As  soft  it  trembles  o'er  the  stream. 
And  gilds  the  straw-thatch'd  hamlet  wide, 
Where  Innocence  and  Peace  reside; 
'T  is  thou  tliatglad'st  with  joy  the  rustic  throng, 
Promptest  the  tripping  dance,  th'  exhilarating  song. 

Moon  of  Harvest,  I  do  love 

O'er  the  uplands  now  to  rove, 

While  thy  modest  ray  serene 

Gilds  the  wide  surrounding  scene; 

And  to  watch  thee  riding  high 

In  the  blue  vault  of  the  sky, 
Where  no  thin  vapour  intercepts  thy  ray, 
But  in  unclouded  majesty  thou  walkest  on  thy  way. 

Pleasing  't  is,  oh !  modest  Moon ! 
Mow  the  Night  is  at  her  noon, 
'Neath  thy  sway  to  musing  lie, 
While  around  the  lephyrs  sigh, 
Fanning  soft  the  snn-tann'd  wheat, 
Ripen'd  by  the  summer's  heal ; 
Picturing  all  the  rustic's  joy 
When  boundless  plenty  greets  his  eye. 


And  thinking  soon. 

Oh,  modest  Moon ! 
How  many  a  female  eye  will  roam 

Along  the  road. 

To  see  the  load. 
The  last  dear  load  of  harvest  home  I 

Storms  and  tempests,  floods  aad  rains. 

Stern  despoilers  of  the  plaina, 

Hence  away,  the  seaMm  flee, 

Foes  to  light-heart  jollity: 

May  no  winds  careering  high. 

Drive  the  clouds  along  the  sky. 
But  may  all  nature  smile  with  aspect  boon. 
When  in  the  heavens  thou  sbow'sc  tky 
▼est  Moon! 

*Neath  yon  lowly  roof  he  lies. 
The  husbandman,  with  sleep-acal*d  eyes; 
He  dreams  of  crowded  barns,  and  round 
The  yard  be  hears  the  flail  resound; 
Oh  1  may  no  hurricane  destroy 
His  visionary  views  of  joy ! 
God  of  the  Winds !  oh,  hear  his  humble  pray  r. 
And  while  the  Moon  of  Harvest  shinea,  tby  Uaa'ini 
whirlwind  spare. 

Sons  of  luxury,  to  yon 

Leave  I  Sleep's  dull  power  to  woo : 

Press  ye  atill  the  downy  l)ed. 

While  fev'rish  dreams  surroand  yoor  bead ; 

I  will  seek  the  woodland  glade. 

Penetrate  the  thickest  ahade. 

Wrapt  in  Contemplation's  dreams. 

Musing  high  on  holy  thanes, 

While  on  the  gale 

Shall  softly  sail 
The  nightingale's  enchanting  tone. 

And  oft  my  eyes 

Shall  graleM  rise 
To  thee,  the  modest  Harvest  Moon  ! 


SONG. 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  ACE  OP  FOUKTEEIf  • 

SorxLT,  softly  blow,  ye  breeies, 

Gently  o'er  my  Edwy  fly ! 
Lo  !  he  slumbers,  slumbers  sweetly ; 
Softly,  sephyrs,  pass  him  by ; 
My  love  is  aaleep, 
He  lies  by  the  deep, 
All  along  where  the  salt  waves  sigh. 


I 


I  have  covered  him  with 

Water-flags,  and  branches  dry, 
Edwy,  long  have  been  thy  slonibers; 
Edwy,  Edwy,  ope  thine  eye! 
My  love  is  asleep. 
He  lies  by  the  deep, 
All  along  where  the  salt  waves  sigh. 


Still  be  sleeps;  he  will  not 
Fastly  closed  is  his  eye; 

Paler  is  his  cheek,  and  chiller 
Than  the  icy  moon  on  high. 
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Alas!  he  18  dead. 
He  has  choae  his  death-bed 
All  along  where  the  aalc  wavae  sigh. 

Is  it,  is  it  so,  my  Edwy  T 

"V^'ill  thy  slumbers  ncTcr  fly? 
Gonldst  thou  think  I  would  surrive  thee? 
No,  my  love,  thou  hid'st  me  die. 
Thou  bid'st  me  seek 
Thy  death-bed  bleak 
All  along  where  the  salt  waves  sigh. 

I  will  gently  kiss  thy  cold  lipa, 

On  thy  breast  I  *ll  lay  my  head, 
And  the  winds  shall  sing  our  death-dirge. 
And  our  shroud  the  waters  spread ; 
The  moon  will  smile  sweet. 
And  the  wild  wave  will  beat, 
Oh !  so  softly,  o'er  our  lonely  bed. 


THE  SHIPWRECKED  SOLITARY'S  SONG 

TO  THE  NIGHT. 

Tbou,  spirit  of  the  spangled  night! 
I  woo  thee  from  the  watch-tower  high. 
Where  thou  dost  sit  to  guide  the  bark 
Of  lonely  mariner. 

The  winds  are  whistling  o'er  the  wolds. 
The  distant  main  is  moaning  low; 
Gome,  let  us  sit  and  weave  a  song — 
A  melancholy  song ! 

Sweet  is  the  scented  gale  of  mom, 
And  sweet  the  noontide's  fervid  beam, 
But  sweeter  four  the  solemn  calm. 

That  marks  thy  mournful  reign. 

1  *ve  pass'd  here  many  a  lonely  year. 
And  never  human  voice  have  heard ; 
I  've  pass'd  here  many  a  lonely  year 
A  solitary  man. 

And  I  have  linger'd  in  the  shade. 
From  sultry  noon's  hot  beam ;  and  I 
Have  knelt  before  my  wicker  door, 
To  sing  my  evening  song. 

And  I  have  hail'd  the  grey  mom  high 
On  the  blue  mountain's  misty  brow, 
And  tried  to  tuoe  my  little  reed 
To  hymns  of  harmony. 

But  never  could  I  tune  my  reed. 
At  mom,  or  noon,  or  eve,  so  sweet. 
As  when  upon  the  ocean  shore 

1  hail'd  thy  star-beam  miWL 

The  day-spring  brings  not  joy  to  me. 
The  moon  it  whispers  not  of  peace! 
But  oh  I  when  darkness  robes  the  beav'ns, 
My  woes  are  mix'd  with  joy. 

And  then  I  talk,  and  often  think 
Aerial  voices  answer  me ; 
And  oh!  I  am  not  then  alon«— 
A  solitary  man. 


And  when  the  blust'ring  winter  winds 
Howl  in  the  woods  that  clothe  my  cave, 
I  Uy  me  on  my  lonely  mat. 

And  pleasant  are  my  dreams. 

And  Fancy  gives  me  back  my  wife ; 
And  Fancy  gives  me  back  my  child ; 
She  gives  me  back  my  little  home, 
And  all  its  placid  joys. 

Then  hateful  is  the  morning  hoar, 
That  calls  me  from  the  dream  of  bliss 
To  find  myself  still  lone,  and  hear 

The  same  dull  sounds  again. 

The  deep-toned  winds,  the  moaning  sea. 
The  whisp'ring  of  the  boding  trees. 
The  brook's  eternal  flow,  and  oft 

The  condor^s  hollow  scream. 


ELEGY 


OGCAtlORBD  BT  TU  DXATK  Or  MB  GILL,  WKO  VAS  DIOWN- 
■D  IN  TBI  llVia  TSBNT,  WBILK  BATniNO,  9TB  AUGUST, 

i8oa. 

He  sunk — th'  impetuous  river  roll'd  along, 
The  sullen  wave  beiray'd  his  dying  breath  ;* 

And  rising  sad  the  rustling  sedge  among, 
The  gale  of  evening  touch'd  the  chords  of  death. 

Nymph  of  the  Trent!  why  didst  not  thou  appear, 
To  snatch  the  victim  from  thy  felon  wave ! 

Alas!  too  late  thou  camest  to  embalm  his  bier, 
And  deck  with  water-flags  his  early  grave. 

Triumphant,  riding  o'er  its  tumid  prey. 
Rolls  the  red  stream  in  sanguinary  pride ; 

While  anxious  crowds,  in  vain,  expectant  stay. 
And  ask  the  swoln  corse  from  the  murdering  tide. 

The  stealing  tear-drop  stagnates  in  the  eye. 
The  sudden  sigh  by  friendship's  bosom  proved, 

I  mark  them  rise— I  mark  the  gen'ral  sigh ; 
Unhappy  youth  I  and  wert  thou  so  beloved? 

On  thee,  as  lone  I  trace  the  Trent's  green  brink. 
When  the  dim  twilight  slumbers  on  the  glade, 

On  thee  my  thoughts  shall  dwell,  nor  Fancy  shrink 
To  hold  mysterious  converse  with  thy  shade. 

Of  thee,  as  early  I,  with  vagrant  feel, 
Hail  the  grey-sandal'd  mora  in  Golwick's  vale, 

Of  thee  my  sylvan  reed  shall  warble  sweet. 
And  wild-wood  echoes  shall  repeat  the  tale. 

And,  oh !  ye  nymphs  of  Pseon !  who  preside 

O'er  running  rill  and  salutary  stream. 
Guard  ye  in  future  well  the  halcyon  tide 

From  the  rude  death-shriek,  and  the  dying  scream. 

'  Thh  Itae  nay  appear  aoaioirfaat  obtcore.  It  alfndet  to  the 
last  babbliag  of  th«  water,  after  a  perton  has  •ank,  oaaaad  by  the 
flaal  expirati«B  of  the  air  fren  the  Inap  ;  lahalatioa,  by  latro- 
daclag  the  water,  prodaoea  raffocatioo. 
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€Utton  iSvof^$f'  atUr  otbn  ^em». 


DEDICATION. 


To  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Deronthire,  the  fol- 
lowing trifling  effnaioDt  of  a  very  youthful  Muse  are,  by 
permiaeion,  dedicated  by  Her  Grace's  much  obliged  and 
grateful  senrant, 

HxNST  KiBKB  Warn. 
NotUngkam. 


PREFACE. 


Thi  following  attemptt  in  VerMare  laid  before  the  Public 
with  extreme  diffidence.  The  Author  is  very  conscious 
that  the  juvenile  efforts  of  a  youth,  who  has  not  received 
the  polish  of  Academical  discipline,  and  who  has  been 
but  sparingly  blessed  with  opportunities  for  the  prose- 
cution of  scholastic  pursuits,  must  necessarily  be  defec- 
tive in  the  accuracy  and  finished  elegance  which  mark 
the  works  of  the  man  who  has  passed  his  life  in  the  re- 
tirement of  his  study,  furnishing  his  mind  with  images, 
and  at  the  same  time  attaining  the  power  of  disposing 
those  images  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  unpremeditated  effusions  of  a  Boy,  from  his 
thirteenth  year,  employed,  not  in  the  acquisition  of 
literary  information,  but  in  the  more  active  business  of 
life,  must  not  be  expected  to  exhibit  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  correctness  of  a  Virgil,  or  the  vigorous 
compression  of  a  Horace.  Men  are  not,  I  believe,  fre- 
quently known  to  bestow  much  labour  on  their  amuse- 
ments :  and  these  Poems  were,  most  of  them,  written 
merely  to  beguile  a  leisure  hour,  or  to  fill  up  the  languid 
intervals  of  studies  of  a  severer  nature. 

JlKt  TO  oiKtlof  tpyov  ctyKnoM,  «  Every  one  loves  his 
own  work,i»  says  the  Sfagyrite;  but  it  was  no  over- 
weening affection  of  this  kind  which  induced  this  publi- 
cation. Had  tlie  Author  relied  on  his  own  judgment 
only,  these  Poems  would  not,  in  all  probability,  ever 
have  seen  the  light. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked  of  him,  what  are  his  motives 
for  this  publication?  He  answen — simply  these  :  The 
facilitation,  through  its  means,  of  those  studies  which, 
from  his  earliest  infancy,  have  been  the  principal  objects 
of  his  ambition;  and  the  increase  of  the  capacity  to 
pursue  those  inclinations  which  may  one  day  place  him 
in  an  honourable  station  in  the  scale  of  society. 

The  principal  Poem  in  this  little  collection  (Clifton 
Grove)  is,  he  fears,  deficient  in  nnmbereand  harmonious 
coherency  of  parts.  It  is,  however,  merely  to  be  regarded 
as  a  description  of  a  nocturnal  ramble  in  that  charming 
retreat,  accompanied  with  such  reflections  as  the  scene 
naturally  suggested.  It  was  written  twelve  months  ago, 
when  the  Author  was  in  his  sixteenth  year  : — The  Mis- 
cellanies are  some  of  them  the  productions  of  a  very 

•  This,  SDd  the  fellcfwlBg  Pomm,  an  reprtated  tnm  the  llule 
Volaaa  wUch  the  amthor  pabl{ih«l  la  iSoi. 


early  age.— Of  the  Odes,  that  «  To  an  early  Mi 
was  written  at  thirteen— the  others  are  of  alakr&it-  i 
The  Sonnets  are  chiefly  irregular ;  they  have,  periapt 
no  other  claim  to  that  specific  denomiattioo,  ifau  dut 
they  consut  only  of  fourteen  lines. 

Such  are  the  Poems  towards  which  I  entreat  theleaiir 
of  the  Public.  The  Critic  virill  doubdai  fiad  ia  ika 
much  to  condemn ;  he  may  likewise  ponbly  dinw 
something  to  commend.  Let  him  scan  my  Eaato  viifa 
an  indulgent  eye,  and  in  the  work  of  tint  eoneeui 
which  I  invite,  let  him  remember  be  is  boldiag  (he  ins 
Mace  of  Criticism  over  the  flimsy  sapentradBie  of  a 
youth  of  seventeen  ;  and,  remembcria;  ibai,  mak 
forbear  from  crushing,  by  too  much  rigour,  tkpiifei 
butterfly  whose  transient  colours  may  otheraisebe  a- 
pable  of  affording  a  moaienf  s  innooent 


TO  MT  LTRE. 


AN  ODE. 


Thou  simple  Lyre ! — Thy  music  wild 

Has  served  to  charm  die  weary  boor, 
And  many  a  lonely  night  has  'gailed, 
When  even  pain  has  own'd,  and  smiled. 
Its  fascinating  power. 

Yet,  oh  my  Lyre !  the  busy  crowd 

Will  little  heed  thy  simple  tones: 
Them  mightier  minstrels  harping  load 
Engross, — and  thou  and  I  most  sfarood 
Where  dark  oblivion  'thrones. 

No  hand,  thy  diapason  o'er. 

Well  skill'd,  I  throw  with  sweep  nbliae; 
For  me,  no  academic  lore 
Has  taught  the  solemn  strain  to  poor, 

Or  build  the  polish'd  rhyme. 

Yet  thou  to  Sylvan  themes  canst  soar; 

Thou  know'st  to  charm  the  wooSndtnk- 
The  rustic  swains  believe  thy  power 
Can  hush  the  wild  winds  wha  ihej  rmr. 

And  still  the  billowy  main. 

These  honours.  Lyre,  we  yet  may  keep, 
I,  still  unknown,  may  live  with  dwe, 
And  gentle  aephyr^s  wing  will  sweqi 
Thy  solemn  string,  where  low  I  sleep, 
Beneath  the  alder  tree. 


This  little  dirge  will  plesM  me  more 

Than  the  full  requiem's  swelling  peal; 
I  'd  rather  than  that  crowds  should  sigh 
For  me,  that  from  some  kindred  eye 
The  trickling  tear  should  steal. 

Yet  dear  to  me  the  wreath  of  bay, 

Perhaps  from  me  deban'd : 
And  dear  to  me  the  classic  sone. 
Which,  snatch'd  from  learning slaboai'd 
Adorns  the  accepted  bard. 
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And  0 !  if  yet  'twere  mine  to  dwell 
Where  Gim  or  bis  winds  along. 

Perchance,  inspired  with  ardour  chaste, 

I  yet  might  call  the  ear  of  taste 
To  listen  to  my  song. 

Ob  !  then,  my  little  friend,  thy  style 

rd  change  to  happier  lays, 
Ob  !  then,  the  cloisteKd  glooms  should  smile, 
And  through  the  long,  the  fretted  aisle 

Should  swell  the  note  of  praise. 


CLIFTON  GROVE. 

A  SKETCH  IN  YERSB. 

Lo!  in  the  west,  fast  fades  the  lingering  light. 
And  day's  last  vestige  lakes  iu  sileat  flight. 
No  more  is  heard  the  woodman's  measured  stroke, 
Which,  with  the  dawn,  from  yonder  dingle  broke ; 
No  more  hoarse  clamouring  o'er  the  uplifted  head,    . 
The  crows  assembling,  seek  their  wind-rock'd  bed  i 
Still'd  is  the  viUage  hum — the  woodland  sounds 
lb?e  ceased  to  echo  o'er  the  dewy  grounds. 
And  general  silence  reigns,  save  when  below. 
The  murmuring  Trent  is  scarcely  heard  to  flow; 
And  save  when,  swung  by  'nighied  rustic  late. 
Oft,  on  its  hinge,  rebounds  the  jarring  gate; 
Or  when  the  sheep-bell,  in  tlie  distant  vale, 
Breathes  its  wild  music  on  the  downy  gale. 

Now,  when  the  rustic  wears  the  social  smile. 

Released  from  day  and  its  attendant  toil, 

Aod  draws  his  household  round  their  evening  fire, 

And  tells  the  oft-told  tales  that  never  tire ; 

Or  where  the  town's  blue  turrets  dimly  rise, 

And  manufsctnre  taints  the  ambient  skies. 

The  pale  mechanic  leaves  the  labouring  loom, 

The  air-pent  hold,  the  pestilential  room, 

And  rushes  out,  impatient  to  begin 

The  staled  course  of  customary  sin : 

Now,  now  my  solitary  way  I  bend 

'Where  solemn  groves  in  awful  state  impend. 

And  cliffs,  that  boldly  rise  above  the  plain, 

Bespeak,  blext  Clifton  I  thy  sublime  domain. 

Here  lonely  wandering  o'er  the  sylvan  bower, 

1  come  to  pass  the  meditative  hour; 

To  bid  awhile  the  strife  of  passion  cease. 

And  woo  the  calms  of  solitude  and  peace. 

And  oh !  thou  sacred  Power,  who  rear'st  on  high 

Thy  leafy  throne  where  waving  popbrs  sigh ! 

Genius  of  woodland  shades !  whose  mild  control 

Steab  with  resistless  witchery  to  the  soul. 

Come  with  thy  wonted  ardour,  and  inspire 

My  glowing  bosom  with  thy  hallow'd  fire. 

And  thou  too.  Fancy !  from  thy  starry  sphere. 

Where  to  the  hymning  orbs  thou  lend'st  thine  ear 

Do  thou  descend,  and  bless  my  ravish'd  sight, 

Veil'd  in  soft  visions  of  serene  delight. 

At  thy  command  the  gale  that  passes  by 

Bears  in  its  whispers  mystic  harmony. 

Thou  wavest  thy  wand,  and  lo !  what  forms  appear! 

On  the  dark  cloud  what  giant  shapes  career! 

The  ghosts  of  Oisian  skim  the  misty  vale. 

And  hosts  of  Sylphids  on  the  moon-beams  sail. 


This  gloomy  alcove,  darkling  to  the  sight, 

Where  meeting  trves  ereate  eternal  night; 

Save,  when  from  yonder  stream,  the  sunny  ray, 

Reflected,  gives  a  dubious  gleam  of  day; 

Recalls,  endearing  to  my  alter'd  mind. 

Times,  when  beneath  the  boxen  hedge  reclined, 

1  watch'd  the  lapwing  to  her  clamorous  brood ; 

Or  lured  tlie  robin  to  its  scatier'd  food; 

Or  woke  with  song  the  woodland  echo  wild. 

And  at  each  gay  response  delighted  smiled. 

How  oft,  when  childhood  threw  its  golden  ray 

Of  gay  romance  o'er  every  happy  day. 

Here  would  1  run,  a  visionary  boy. 

When  the  hoarse  tempest  shook  the  vaulted  sky, 

And,  fancy-led,  beheld  the  Almighty's  form 

Slemly  careering  on  the  eddying  storm  ; 

And  heard,  while  awe  congeal'd  my  inmost  soul. 

His  voice  terrific  in  the  thunder's  roll. 

With  secret  joy  I  view'd,  with  vivid  glare, 

The  volley'd  lighmings  cleave  the  sullen  air; 

And,  as  the  warring  winds  nronnd  reviled, 

With  awful  pleasure  big, — I  heard  and  smiled. 

Beloved  remembrance!— Memory  which  endears 

This  silent  spot  to  my  advancing  years. 

Here  dwells  eternal  peace,  eternal  rest. 

In  shades  like  these  to  live  is  (o  be  blesL 

While  happiness  evades  the  busy  crowd. 

In  rural  coverts  loves  the  maid  to  shroud. 

And  thou  too,  Inspirstion,  whose  wild  flame 

Shoots  with  electric  swiftness  through  the  frame, 

T^ou  here  dost  love  to  sit  with  up-turn'd  eye, 

And  listen  to  the  stream  that  murmurs  by. 

The  woods  that  wave,  the  grey  owl's  silken  flight. 

The  mellow  music  of  the  luteoing  night: 

Congenial  calms,  more  welcome  to  my  breast 

Than  maddening  joy  in  dazzling  lustre  drest. 

To  heaven  my  prayers,  my  daily  prayers,  1  raise. 

That  ye  may  bless  my  unambitious  days. 

Withdrawn,  remote,  from  all  the  haunts  of  strife. 

Hay  trace  with  me  the  lowly  vale  of  life, 

And  when  her  banner  Death  shall  o'er  me  wave. 

May  keep  your  peaceful  vigils  on  my  grave. 

Now  as  I  rove,  where  wide  the  propcct  grows, 

A  livelier  light  upon  my  vision  flows. 

No  more  above  the  embracing  branches  meet. 

No  more  the  river  gurgles  at  my  feet, 

But  seen  deep,  down  the  cliffs  impending  side. 

Through  hanging  woods,  now  gleams  its  silver  tide. 

Dim  is  my  upland  path, — acrois  the  Green 

Fantastic  shadows  fling,  yet  oft  between 

The  chequer d  glooms,  the  moon  her  chaste  ray  sheds 

Where  knots  of  blue-bells  droop  their  graceful  heads. 

And  beds  of  violets  blooming  'mid  the  trees, 

Load  with  waste  fragrance  the  nocturnal  breeze. 

Say,  why  does  Man,  while  to  his  opening  sight 
Each  shrub  presents  a  source  of  chaste  delight. 
And  Nature  bids  for  him  her  treasures  flow. 
And  gives  to  him  alone  his  blias  to  know. 
Why  does  he  pant  for  Vice's  deadly  charms? 
Why  clasp  tlie  syren  Pleasure  to  his  arms? 
And  suck  deep  draughts  of  her  voluptuous  breath. 
Though  fraught  with  ruin,  infamy,  and  death  7 
Could  he  who  thus  to  vile  enjoyment  clings. 
Know  what  calm  joy  from  purer  sources  springs; 
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Could  he  bat  fad  bow  sweet,  how  iree  from  Mrife, 
The  harmlen  pleasam  of  a  hnrmlen  Uf% 
No  more  his  soul  would  post  for  jo^  im|Mife, 
The  deadly  chaliee  would  no  more  alluie^ 
But  the  sweet  poiioD  he  was  wddc  to  sip 
Would  torn  to  poison  on  Us  conacions  lip. 
Fair  Nature !  thee,  in  aU  thy  Tmried  choroM, 
Fain  would  1  clasp  for  ever  in  my  arms! 
Thine  are  tha  sweeia  which  never,  never  mIo, 
Thine  still  remain  through  all  the  sloraos  of  fMe. 
Though  not  for  me 't  was  Heaven's  divine  eooimnnd 
To  roll  in  acres  of  polemal  land, 
Yet  still  my  lot  is  blest,  while  I  enjoy 
Thine  opening  heantim  with  a  lover's  eye. 

Happy  is  he,  who,  though  the  cup  of  bliss 

Has  ever  shunn'd  him  when  be  thought  to  kiss, 

Who,  still  in  abject  poverty  or  pain, 

Can  count  with  pleasure  what  small  joys  remain : 

Though  were  his  sight  convey'd  from  lone  to  lone. 

He  would  not  find  one  w^t  of  ground  his  own. 

Yet  as  he  looks  around,  he  cries  with  glee, 

These  bounding  prospects  all  were  made  for  me: 

For  me  yon  waving  fields  their  burthen  bear. 

For  me  yon  labourer  guides  the  shining  share, 

While  happy  I  in  idle  ease  recline. 

And  mark  the  glorious  visions  as  they  shine. 

This  is  the  charm,  by  sages  often  told» 

Converting  all  its  touches  into  gold. 

Content  can  soothe,  where'er  by  fortune  placed, 

Can  rear  a  garden  in  the  desert  waste.  ' 

How  lovely,  from  this  hill's  superior  height, 
Spreads  the  wide  view  before  my  straining  sight  I 
(Xer  many  a  varied  mile  of  lengthening  ground. 
E'en  to  the  bino-ridged  hilfs  remotest  bound. 
My  ken  is  borne ;  while  o'er  my  head  serene. 
The  silver  moon  illumes  the  misty  scene; 
Now  shining  clear,  now  darkening  in  the  glade. 
In  all  the  soft  varieties  of  shade. 

Behind  me,  lo !  the  peaceful  hamlet  lies. 

The  drowsy  god  has  seal'd  the  cottei's  eyes. 

No  more,  where  late  the  social  faggot  blazed, 

The  vacant  peal  resounds,  by  little  raised. 

But  lock'd  in  silence,  o'er  Arion's'  star 

The  slumbering  Night  rolls  on  ho-  velvet  car: 

The  church-bell  tolls,  deep-sounding  down  the  glade 

The  solemn  hour  for  walking  spectres  made! 

The  simple  plough-boy,  wakening  with  the  sound, 

Listens  aghast,  and  turns  him  startled  round. 

Then  stops  his  ears,  and  strives  to  close  his  eyes, 

Lest  at  the  sound  some  grisly-ghost  should  rise. 

Now  ceased  the  long,  the  monitory  toll, 

Returning  silence  stagnates  in  the  soul ; 

Save  when,  disturb'd  by  dreams,  with  wild  afFright, 

The  deep-mouth'd  mastiff  bays  the  troubled  night: 

Or  where  the  village  ale-house  crowns  the  vale, 

The  creaking  sign-post  whistles  to  the  gale, 

A  little  onward  let  me  bend  my  way 

Where  the  moss'd  seat  invites  the  traveller's  stay. 

That  spot,  oh  t  yet  it  is  the  very  same ; 

That  hawthorn  gives  it  shade,  and  gave  it  name : 

*  The  ooutallstleB  D«Tp1i!m«t.  For  SQihorlty  for  tkh  ■ppelUtion, 
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There  yet  the  primroM  opts  itt  eariaesc  kloom. 

There  yet  the  violet  sbedi  its  first  perfnme. 

And  in  the  braneh  tliat  rears  above  the  rest 

The  robin  unmolested  bniida  iis  neaL 

'T  was  here  when  Hope,  presidittg  o'er  my 

In  vivid  colours  every  prospect  drest : 

'T  was  here,  reclining,  1  indulged  her  dreanu^ 

And  lost  the  hour  in  visionary  srhrmps. 

Here,  as  I  press  once  more  the  ancient  seat. 

Why,  bland  deceiver!  not  renew  tlie  cheat? 

Say,  can  a  few  short  years  this  change  achieve. 

That  thy  allusions  can  no  more  deceave? 

Time's  sombrous  tints  have  every  view  o'erspread. 

And  thou  too,  gay  Seducer!  art  thou  fled? 

Though  vain  thy  promise,  and  the  suit  severe. 

Yet  thou  couldst  guile  Misfortune  of  her  tear. 

And  oft  thy  smiles  across  life's  gl«>omy  way 

Could  throw  a  gleam  of  transitory  day. 

How  gay,  in  youth,  the  flattering  future  seems! 

How  sweet  is  manhood  in  the  infant's  dreams! 

The  dire  mistake  too  soon  is  brought  to  light. 

And  all  is  buried  in  redoubled  nighL 

Yet  some  can  rise  superior  to  their  pain. 

And  in  their  breasts  the  charmer  Hope  retain ; 

While  others,  dead  to  feeling,  can  surrey. 

Unmoved,  their  fisirest  prospects  fsde  awmy : 

But  yet  a  few  there  bOf'-too  soon  o'ercast ! 

Who  shrink  unhappy  from  the  advene  blaac. 

And  woo  the  first  bright  gleam,  which  breaks  the 

To  gild  the  silent  slumbers  of  the  tomb. 

So  in  these  shades  the  early  primrose  blows. 

Too  soon  deceived  by  suns  and  meltiiig  snows; 

So  falls  untimely  on  the  desert  waale. 

Its  blossoms  withering  in  the  northern  filial 

Now  pass'd  whate'er  the  upland  hetglits  diapUy, 
Down  the  steep  cliff  I  wind  my  devious  wny. 
Oft  rousing,  as  the  rustling  path  I  beat. 
The  timid  hare  from  itt  aocustom'd  seat. 
And  oh !  how  sweet  tUs  vralk  o'erbong  wicb 
That  winds  the  margin  of  the  solemn  flood  i 
What  rural  objectt  steal  upon  the  sight ! 
What  rising  views  prolong  the  calm  doKglit ! 
The  brooklet  branching  from  the  siliwr  Trent, 
The  whispering  birch  by  every  aephyr  bent. 
The  woody  island,  and  the  naked  mead. 
The  lowly  hut  half  hid  in  groves  of  reed. 
The  rural  wicket,  and  the  rural  siile. 
And,  frequent  interspeiaed,  the  woodnnn*s  pile. 
Above,  below,  whereTer  I  turn  my  eyes. 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  in  grand  stt( 
High  up  the  cliff  the  varied  groves 
And  mournful  larches  o'er  the  wave  impend. 
Around,  what  sonnds,  what  magic  aounda, 
What  glimm'ring  scents  salute  my  ravnli'd 
Soft  sleep  the  vraiers  on  their  pebbly  bed. 
The  woods  wave  gendy  o'er  my  drooping  liend. 
And  swelling  slow,  comes  wafted  on  die  wind. 
Lorn  frogne's  note  from  distsnt  copse  behind. 
Still,  every  rising  sound  of  calm  ddigbt 
Stamps  but  the  fearful  silence  of  the  n\ 
Save  when  is  heard,  betvreen  each  dreary 
Discordant  from  her  solttarv  neat. 
The  owl,  dull-screaming  to  the  waudetiug 
Now  riding,  cloud-rapt,  near  her  h%heet 
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Or  when  the  wil<lHl«ck,  tMUharin^ ,  hitbar  ridat, 
And  plunges  •oilen  in  ihe  Miiiidinff  tidflt. 
How  Wc,  in  thit  aeqttoler'd  spot,  when  youtli 
Gave  to  each  tale  the  holy  feroe  of  truth. 
Hare  1  long  lioger'd,  while  the  oiilkHnaid  aang 
The  tragic  legend,  till  the  woodhuid  rung? 
That  tale,  so  tad !  which  still  to  memory  dear, 
From  its  sweet  sooroe  ean  call  the  sacred  tear. 
And  (Ittll'd  10  lesl  stem  Reason's  liarsb  control) 
Steal  its  soft  magic  to  4>e  pasnve  soul. 
These  hallow'd  shades,— >these  trees  that  woo  the  wind, 
Recall  its  fsiniesl  features  to  my  mind. 

A  hundred  passing  years,  with  march  sublime. 
Have  swept  beneath  the  silent  wing  of  time, 
Since,  in  yon  hamlet's  solitary  shade, 
Reclusely  dwelt  the  far-famed  Clifton  Maid, 
The  beauteous  Margaret;  for  her  each  swain 
Confeat  in  prirate  bis  peculiar  pain, 
In  secret  sigh'd,  a  victim  to  depair. 
Nor  dared  to  hope  to  win  the  peerless  fair. 
No  more  the  shepherd  on  the  blooming  mead 
Attuned  to  gaiety  his  artless  reed; 
No  more  entwined  the  pansied  wreath,  to  deck 
His  faTOurite  wether's  unpolluted  neck, 
Rut  listless,  by  yon  babbling  stream  reclined, 
He  mix'd  his  sobbings  with  the  passing  wind, 
Remoan'd  his  helpless  love ;  or,  boldly  bent. 
Far  from  these  smiling  fields,  a  rover  went. 
O'er  distant  lands,  in  search  of  ease,  to  roam, 
A  self-will'd  eiule  from  his  native  home. 

Yet  not  to  all  the  maid  ezpress'd  disdain ; 

Her  Rateman  loved,  nor  loved  the  youth  in  vain. 

Full  oft,  low  whispering  o'er  these  arching  boughs. 

The  echoing  vault  responded  to  their  vows, 

As  here,  deep  hidden  from  the  glare  of  day, 

Enamoured  oft,  they  took  their  secret  way. 

Yon  bosky  dingle,  still  the  rustics  name ; 
"T  was  there  the  blushing  maid  confess'd  her  flame. 
Do^im  yon  green  lane  they  oft  were  seen  to  hie, 
When  evening  slumber'd  on  the  western  sky. 
That  blasted  yew,  that  mouldering  walnut  bare. 
Each  bean  meoientos  of  the  luled  pair. 

One  eve,  when  Autumn  loaded  every  breeze 

With  the  fallen  honours  of  the  mourning  trees. 

The  maiden  waited  at  the  accustom'd  bower, 

And  waited  kmg  beyond  the  appointed  hour, 

Yet  Rateman  came  not; — o'er  the  woodland  drear, 

Howling  portentous,  did  the  winds  career; 

And  bleak  and  dismal  on  the  leafless  woods. 

The  fitftil  rains  msh'd  down  in  sullen  floods; 

The  night  was  dark ;  as,  nowand-then,  the  gale 

Paused  for  a  mmnent, — Margaret  lislen'd,  pale ; 

Rut  through  the  covert  to  her  anxious  ear. 

No  rustling  footstep  qtoke  her  lover  near. 

Strange  fears  now  fill'd  her  breast,--elie  knew  not  why. 

She  si^'d,  and  Raieman's  name  was  in  each  sigh. 

She  hears  a  noise, — 't  is  he, — lie  comes  at  last;<— 

Alas !  't  vras  but  the  gale  which  hurried  past : 

Rut  now  she  hean  a  quickening  footstep  sound, 

Lightly  it  comes,  and  nearer  does  it  hound ; 

T  is  Rateman's  self,— 'he  springs  i  nto  her  anus, 

T  is  he  that  clasps,  and  chides  lier  vain  alarms. 


«  Yet  why  this  sileBcel— I  have  wailed  long. 

And  the  cold  atorm  has  yaU'd  the  trees  amonf;. 

And  now  thoa  'rt  here  my  fsan  are  fled — yet  speak, 

Why  does  the  salt  tear  moisten  on  thy  cheek  T 

Say,  what  is  wrong !»— Now,  through  a  parting  elond. 

The  pale  moon  peer'd  from  her  tempestuous  dirond, 

And  Rateman's  face  wm  seen  :— 't  was  deadly  white. 

And  sorrow  seem'd  to  sicken  in  his  sight. 

«  Oh,  speak  my  love  !•  again  the  maid  coniurad ; 

■  Why  is  thy  heart  in  sullen  woe  inmnredT* 
He  raked  his  head,  and  thrice  essay'd  to  tell. 
Thrice  from  his  lips  the  unfinish'd  accents  Ml ; 
When  thus  at  last  reluctantly  he  brcAe 

His  boding  silence,  and  the  naid  bespoke : 

■  Grieve  not,  my  love,  hut  ere  the  mom  advanee 
I  on  these  fields  mnst  cast  my  parting  gla^ee. 
For  three  long  years,  by  cruel  fsle's  command, 

I  go  to  languish  in  a  foreign  land. 
Oh,  Maq*aret !  omiais  dire  have  met  my  view, 
Say,  wlieon  for  distant,  vrilt  thou  hear  me  true ! 
Should  honours  tempt  thee,  and  shouM  riches  fee, 
Wouldst  thou  forget  thine  anient  vows  to  me, 
And,  on  tlie  silken  couch  of  weahh  reclined, 
Banish  thy  faithful  Rateman  from  thy  mind?* 

«  Oh!  why,«  replies  the  maid,  ■  my  faith  thus  prove? 
Canst  thou !  ah,  canst  thou,  then  suspect  my  love? 
Hear  me,  just  God !  if  from  my  traitorous  heart, 
My  Bateooan's  fond  remembrance  e'er  diall  part, 
If,  when  he  hail  again  his  native  shore. 
He  finds  his  Margaret  true  to  him  no  nsope. 
May  fiends  of  hell,  and  every  power  of  dread, 
Conjoin'd,  then  drag  me  from  my  perjured  bed, 
And  hurl  me  headlong  down  these  awful  steeps, 
To  find  deserved  death  in  yonder  deeps  U* 

Thus  spake  the  maid,  and  from  her  finger  drew 

A  golden  ring,  and  broke  it  quick  in  two ; 

One  half  she  in  her  lovely  bosom  hides, 

The  other,  trembling,  to  her  love  confides. 

•  This  hind  the  vow,*  she  said;  «  this  mystic  charm. 

No  future  recantation  can  disarm ; 

The  right  vindictive  does  the  fotes  involve; 

No  tears  can  move  it,  no  regrets  dissolve.* 

She  ceased.    Tlie  death-bird  gave  a  dismal  cry. 
The  river  moan'd,  the  wild  gale  whistled  by, 
And  once  again  the  lady  of  the  night 
Rehind  a  heavy  cloud  withdrew  her  light. 
Trembling  she  view'd  these  portents  with  dismay, 
But  gently  Batenun  kiss'd  lier  fears  away: 
Yet  still  he  felt  conceal'd  a  secret  smart. 
Still  melancholy  bodings  fiUM  his  heart. 

When  to  the  distant  land  the  youth  was  sped, 

A  lonely  life  the  moody  maiden  led. 

Still  would  she  trace  each  dear,  each  weH-known  walk, 

Still  by  the  osoonlight  to  her  love  would  talk,. 

And  fancy,  as  slie  paced  amon|(  the  trees, 

She  heard  his  whispers  in  the  dying  breeie. 

Thus  two  years  (^ided  on  in  silent  grief; 

The  third  her  bosom  own'd  the  kind  relief: 

Absence  had  cool'd  her  love, — the  impoverished  flame 

Was  dwindling  fast,  when,  lo  \  the  tempter  came ; 

*  This  part  ef  tke  Ttmt  li  eosuMsly  cslted  •  The  CU/tm  Dtepe.  > 
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He  offer'd  wwlth,  and  all  the  joys  of  life. 

And  the  weak  maid  became  anotlier's  wife! 

Six  guilty  months  had  marked  the  false  one's  crime, 

When  Bateman  hail'd  ooce  more  his  natiTe  clime. 

Sure  of  her  conslaocy,  elate  he  came. 

The  lovely  partner  of  his  soal  to  claim  : 

Light  was  his  heart,  as  up  the  well-known  way 

He  bent  hb  steps — and  all  his  tlioughts  were  gay. 

Oh  !  vi.ho  can  paint  his  agonizing  throes, 

"V^'hen  on  his  ear  the  fatal  news  arose ! 

ChilI'd  with  amaiement, — senseless  with  the  blow, 

He  stood  a< marble  monument  of  woe; 

Till  caird  to  all  the  horrors  of  despair, 

He  smote  his  brow,  and  tore  his  horrent  hair; 

Then  rnsh'd  impetuous  from  the  dreadful  spot. 

And  sought  those  scenes  (by  memory  ne'er  forgot), 

Those  scenes,  the  witness  of  their  growing  flame. 

And  now  like  witnesses  of  Margaret's  shame. 

*Twas  night-— he  sought  the  river  s  lonely  shore, 

And  traced  again  their  former  wanderings  o'er. 

Now  on  the  bank  in  silent  grief  he  stood, 

And  gazed  intently  on  the  stealing  flood, 

Death  in  his  mien  and  madness  in  his  eye. 

He  waich'd  the  waters  as  they  murmur'd  by; 

Bade  the  base  murderess  triumph  o'er  his  grave — 

Prepared  to  plunge  into  the  whelming  wave. 

Yet  still  he  stood  irresolutely  bent. 

Religion  sternly  stay'd  his  rash  intent. 

He  knelt. — Cool  play  d  upon  his  cheek  the  wind. 

And  fann'd  the  fever  of  his  maddening  mind. 

The  willows  waved,  the  stream  it  sweetly  swept. 

The  paly  moonbeam  on  its  surface  slept. 

And  all  was  peace,— he  felt  the  general  calm 

O'er  his  rack'd  bosom  shed  a  genial  balm: 

When  casting  far  behind  his  streaming  eye. 

He  saw  the  Grove, — in  fancy  saw  her  lie. 

His  Margaret,  luU'd  in  Germain's  '  arms  to  rest, 

And  all  the  demon  rose  within  his  breast. 

Convulsive  now,  he  clench'd  his  trembling  hand. 

Cast  bis  dark  eye  once  more  upon  the  land. 

Then,  at  one  spring,  he  spurn'd  the  yielding  bank, 

And  in  the  calm  deceitful  current  sank. 

Sad,  on  the  solitude  of  night,  the  sound. 

As  in  the  stream  he  plunged,  was  heard  around: 

Then  all  was  still — the  wave  was  rough  no  more, 

The  river  swept  as  sweetly  as  before; 

The  willows  waved,  the  monbeams  shone  serene, 

And  peace  returning  brooded  o'er  the  scene. 

Now,  see  upon  the  perjured  fair  one  hang 
Remorse's  gloonu  and  never-c&ising  pang. 
Full  well  she  knew,  repentant  now  too  late, 
She  soon  must  bow  beneath  the  stroke  of  fate. 
But,  for  the  babe  she  bore  beneath  her  breast, 
The  offended  God  prolong'd  her  life  unblest. 
But  fast  the  fleeting  moments  roH'd  away. 
And  near,  and  nearer  drew  the  dreaded  day ; 
That  day,  foredoom'd  to  give  her  child  the  light. 
And  hurl  its  mother  to  the  shades  of  night. 
The  hour  arrived,  and  froin  the  wretched  wifo 
The  guiltless  baby  struggled  into  life. — 
As  night  drew  on,  around  her  bed,  a  band 
Of  friends  and  kindred  kindly  took  their  stand ; 

*  Gensaln  U  the  ifsditloBury  ■•■•  of  b«r  hasfaSBd. 


In  holy  prayer  they  pats'd  the  creeping  time. 

Intent  to  expiate  her  awful  crime. 

Their  prayers  were  fruiilets. — As  the  midnight  eune, 

A  heavy  sleep  oppreasM  each  w«ary  frame. 

In  vain  they  strove  against  the  o'erwhelming  load. 

Some  power  unseen  their  drowsy  lids  bcttrodcu 

They  slept,  till  in  the  blushing  eastern  sky 

The  blooming  Morning  oped  her  dewy  eye; 

Then  wakening  wide  they  sooght  the  rarish'd  bed, 

But,  lo!  the  hapless  Margaret  was  fled ; 

And  never  more  the  weeping  train  were  doom'd 

To  view  the  false  one,  in  the  deeps  entomb'd. 

The  neighbouring  rustics  told  that  in  the  night 
They  heard  such  screams  as  froze  them  with  aliiifhl; 
And  many  an  infant,  at  its  mother's  breast. 
Started  dismay'd,  from  its  unthinking  rest. 
And  even  now,  upon  the  heath  foHorn, 
They  show  the  path  down  which  the  fair  i 
By  the  fell  demons,  to  the  yawning  wave. 
Her  own,  and  murdec'd  lover's,  mutual  grave. 

Such  is  the  tale,  so  sad,  lo  memory  dear. 

Which  oft  in  youth  has  charm'd  my  listening 

That  tale,  which  bade  me  find  redoubled 

In  the  drear  silence  of  tliese  dark  retreatsi, 

And  even  now,  with  melancholy  power. 

Adds  a  new  pleasure  to  tlie  lonely  hour. 

'Mid  all  the  charms  by  Magic  nature  given 

To  this  wild  spot,  this  sublunary  heaven. 

With  double  joy  enthusiast  Fancy  leans 

On  the  attendant  legend  of  the  scenes. 

This  sheds  a  ^iry  lustre  on  the  flooda, 

And  breathes  a  mellower  gloom  upon  the 

This,  as  the  distant  cataract  swells  around. 

Gives  a  romantic  cadence  to  the  sound ; 

This,  and  the  deep'ning  glen,  tlie  alley  green. 

The  silver  stream,  with  sedgy  tufts  between. 

The  massy  rock,  the  woodHHicompassM  leas. 

The  broom-clad  islands,  and  the  nodding 

The  lengthening  vista,  and  the  present  gloom. 

The  verdant  pathway  breathing  waste  perfume; 

These  are  thy  charms:  the  joys  which  these  imput 

Bind  thee,  blest  Clifton  I  close  around  my  hearL 

Dear  Native  Grove!  where'er  my  devious  track. 
To  thee  will  Memory  lead  the  wanderer  back. 
Whether  in  Arno's  polish'd  vales  I  stray. 
Or  where  «  Oswego's  swarapsi  obstruct  the  day ; 
Or  wander  lone,  where  wildering  and  vnde. 
The  tumbling  torrent  laves  St  Gothard*s  side; 
Or  by  old  Tejo's  classic  margent  muse. 
Or  stand  entranced  with  Pyreneao  riewt; 
Still,  still  to  thee,  where'er  my  footsteps  roam. 
My  heart  shall  point,  and  lead  the 


W^hen  Splendour  offers,  and  when  Fame  indies, 
I  '11  pause,  and  think  of  all  thy  dear  deligha, 
Reject  the  boon,  and,  wearied  with  the  chao^. 
Renounce  the  wish  which  first  induced  to 
Turn  to  these  scenes,  these  well  known 

more. 
Trace  once  again  old  Trent's  ronumtic  shore. 
And,  tired  with  worlds,  and  all  their  busy  wmySk 
Herp  waste  the  little  remnant  of  my  days. 
But,  if  the  Fates  should  this  last  whh  deny. 
And  doom  me  on  tome  foreign  shore  lo  die  ; 
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Oh  !  ahould  it  please  the  world's  topenul  Kio^, 
That  weltering  waves  my  funeral  dirge  shall  ting; 
Or  that  my  cone  should,  on  some  desert  strand, 
Lie  stretch'd  beneath  the  Sim6om's  blasting  hand; 
Still,  though  unwept  I  find  a  stranger  tomb. 
My  sprite  shall  wander  through  this  favourite  gloom, 
Ride  on  the  wind  that  sweeps  the  leafless  grove, 
Sigh  on  the  wood-blast  of  the  dark  alcove, 
Sit,  a  lom  spectre,  on  yon  well-known  grave, 
And  mix  its  moanings  with  tlie  desert  wave. 


GONDOLINE. 


A  BALLAD. 

Tai  night  it  was  still,  and  the  moon  it  shone 

Serenely  on  the  sea. 
And  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  the  rifted  rock 

They  murmur'd  pleasantly, 

When  Gondoline  roam'd  along  the  shore, 

A  maiden  full  fair  to  the  sight; 
Though  love  had  made  bleak  the  rose  on  bar  cheek, 

And  tum'd  it  to  deadly  white. 

Her  thoughts  they  were  drear,  and  the  silent  tear 

It  fill'd  her  feint  blue  eye. 
As  oft  she  heard,  in  Fancy's  ear, 

Her  Bertrand's  dying  sigh. 

Her  Bertrand  was  the  bravest  youth 

Of  all  our  good  King's  men, 
And  he  was  gone  to  the  Holy  Land 

To  fight  the  Saracen. 

And  many  a  month  had  pass*d  away, 

And  many  a  rolling  yenr, 
But  nothing  the  maid  from  Palestine 

G)uld  of  her  lover  hear. 

Full  oft  she  vainly  tried  to  pierce 

The  Ocean's  misty  face ; 
Fall  oft  she  thought  her  lover's  bark 

She  on  the  wave  could  trace. 

And  every  night  she  placed  a  light 

In  the  high  rock's  lonely  tower. 
To  guide  her  lover  to  the  land. 

Should  the  murky  tempest  lower. 

But  now  despair  bad  seised  her  breast. 

And  sunken  in  her  eye : 
K  Oh !  tell  me  but  if  Bertrand  live, 

And  1  in  peace  will  die.* 

She  wander'd  o'er  the  lonely  shore, 

The  Curlew  scream'd  above, 
She  heard  the  scream  with  a  sickening  heart 

Much  boding  of  her  love. 

Tet  still  she  kept  her  lonely  way. 

And  this  was  all  her  cry, 
m  Oh !  tell  me  bat  if  Bertrand  live, 

And  1  in  peace  shall  die.i 

And  now  she  came  to  a  horrible  rift, 

All  in  the  rock's  hard  side, 
A  bleak  and  blasted  oak  o'erspread 

The  cavern  yawning  wkle. 


And  pendant  from  its  dismal  top 
The  deadly  nightshade  hung; 

The  hemlock  and  the  aconite 

Across  the  month  were  flung. 

And  all  within  was  dark  and  drear. 

And  ail  without  was  calm ; 
Yet  Gondoline  entered,  her  soul  upheld 

By  some  deep-working  charm. 

And  as  she  enter'd  the  cavern  wide. 
The  moonbeam  gleamed  pale. 

And  she  saw  a  snake  on  the  craggy  rock. 
It  clung  by  its  riimy  tail. 

Her  foot  it  slipp'd,  and  she  stood  aghast. 

She  trod  on  a  bloated  toad ; 
Yet,  still  upheld  by  the  secret  charm. 

She  kept  upon  her  road. 

And  now  upon  her  frozen  ear 

Mysterious  sounds  arose; 
So,  on  the  mountain's  piny  top, 

The  blustering  north  wind  blows. 

Then  furious  peals  of  laughter  loud 

Were  heard  with  thundering  sound. 

Till  they  died  away  in  soft  decay. 
Low  whispering  o'er  the  ground. 

Yet  still  the  maiden  onward  went. 

The  charm  yet  onward  led, 
Though  each  big  glaring  ball  of  sight 

Seem'd  bursting  from  her  head. 

But  now  a  pale  blue  light  slie  saw. 

It  from  a  distance  came. 
She  foUow'd,  till  upon  her  sight. 

Burst  full  a  flood  of  flame. 

She  stood  appal'd ;  yet  still  the  charm 

Upheld  her  sinking  soul ; 
Yet  each  bent  knee  the  other  smote. 

And  each  wild  eye  did  roll. 

And  such  a  sight  as  she  saw  there. 

No  mortal  saw  before. 
And  such  a  sight  as  she  saw  there. 

No  mortal  shall  see  more. 

A  burning  cauldron  stood  in  the  midst, 
The  flame  was  fierce  and  high. 

And  all  the  cave  so  wide  and  long, 
Was  plainly  seen  thereby. 

And  round  abont  the  cauldron  stent 
Twelve  withered  witches  stood  : 

Their  waists  were  bound  with  living  snakea. 
And  their  hair  was  stiff  with  blood. 

Their  hands  were  gory  too  ;  and  red 
And  fiercely  flamed  their  eyes; 

And  they  were  muttering  indistinct 
Their  hellish  mysteries. 

And  suddenly  they  join'd  their  hands. 

And  uttered  a  joyous  cry. 
And  round  about  the  cauldron  stout 

They  dance*!  right  merrily. 
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And  now  they  stopt;  and  each  prepared 
To  telt  what  the  had  done, 

Since  last  the  Lady  of  the  night 
Her  waning  course  had  run. 

Behind  a  rock  stood  Goadoline, 
Thick  weeds  her  face  did  veil. 

And  she  Ican'd  fearfnl  forwarder, 
To  hear  the  dreadful  tale. 


The  first  arose :  She  said  she  'd 

Rare  sport  since  the  blind  cat  mew'd, 
She'd  been  to  sea  in  a  leaky  sieve, 

And  a  jovial  storm  had  brew'd. 

She  call'd  around  the  winged  winds. 

And  raised  a  devilish  rout; 
And  she  laugh 'd  so  loud,  the  peals  were  heard 

Full  fifteen  leagues  about 

She  said  there  was  a  little  bark 

Upon  the  roaring  wave, 
And  there  was  a  woman  there  who  'd  been 

To  see  her  husband's  grave.  v 

And  she  had  got  a  child  in  ber  arms. 

It  was  her  only  child, 
And  oft  its  little  infant  pranks 

Her  heavy  heart  beguiled. 

And  there  was  too  in  that  same  bark, 

A  fother  and  his  son ; 
Tlie  lad  was  sickly,  and  the  sire 

Was  old  and  woe-hegone. 

And  when  tlie  tempest  waxed  strong, 

And  the  bark  could  no  more  it  'bide, 

She  said  it  was  jovial  fun  to  hear 
How  the  poor  devils  cried. 

The  mother  clasp'd  her  orphan  child 

Unto  her  breast  and  wept ; 
And,  sweetly  folded  in  ber  anns. 

The  careless  baby  slept. 

And  she  told  bow,  in  the  shape  o*  the  wind, 

As  manfully  it  roar'd. 
She  twisted  her  hand  in  tbe  infant's  hair 

And  threw  it  overboard. 

And  to  haTe  seen  the  mothers  pangs 

'T  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see; 
The  crew  could  scarcely  hold  her  down 

From  jumping  in  the 


The  hag  held  a  lock  of  the  hair  in  her  liand. 

And  it  was  soft  and  fair : 
It  must  have  been  a  lovely  child. 

To  have  had  such  lovely  hair. 

And  she  said,  the  father  in  his  arms 

He  held  his  sickly  son. 
And  his  dying  throes  they  fast  arose. 

His  pains  were  nearly  done. 

And  she  throtded  the  youth  with  her  sinewy  hands, 

And  his  face  grew  deadly  blue: 
And  his  father  he  lore  his  thin  grey  hair. 

And  kiss'd  the  livid  hue. 


And  then  she  told,  bow  die  bored  a  hole 
In  the  bark,  and  it  fiU'd  awmy  : 

And  *t  was  rare  to  hear,  how  some 
And  some  did  vow  and  pny- 


The  man  and  vcNaoaa  they  soon 

The  sailors  their  straagth  did  uiige; 

But  the  billows  that  beat  were  their 

And  the  winds  sung  their  funoml  dUiye. 

She  threw  the  infant's  hair  in  the  fire. 

The  red  flame  flamed  high, 
And  round  about  the  cauldron  aioot 

They  danced  right  merrily. 


The  second  bcigun:  l^e  said  she  had 
The  task  that  Queen  Hecate  had 

And  that  the  devil,  die  father  of  evil. 
Had  never  accompliah'd  a  beder. 

She  said,  there  vras  an  aged  woman. 
And  she  had  a  daughter  fair. 

Whose  evU  habits  fiU'd  her  heart 
With  misery  and  care. 

The  daughter  had  a  paramour, 

A  wicked  man  was  be. 
And  oft  the  woman  him  against 

Did  murmur  grievously. 

And  the  hag  had  worked  the  dau|rbtB 
To  murder  her  old  mother. 

That  then  she  might  seiie  on  all  her 
And  wanton  with  her  lover. 

And  one  night  as  the  old  woman 
Was  sick  and  ill  in  bed. 

And  pondering  sorely  on  the  life 
Her  wicked  daughter  led. 


She  heard  her  footstep  on  tbe  floor. 
And  she  raised  her  pallid  head. 

And  she  saw  her  daughter  with  a  knif«. 
Approaching  to  her  bed. 

And  said,  My  child,  I  'm  very  ill, 

1  have  not  long  to  live,' 
Now  kiss  my  cheek,  that  ert  1  die 

Thy  sins  I  may  forgive. 

And  the  murderess  beat  to  kiss  her  choek. 
And  she  lifted  the  sharp  bright  knife. 

And  the  mother  saw  her  full  intent. 
And  hard  she  begg'd  for  Ufie. 

But  prayers  would  nothing  her  avail. 
And  she  scream'd  aloud  with  fear. 

But  the  house  was  lone,  and  the  piecciag 
Could  reach  no  human  ear. 

And  though  that  she  was  sick,  and  old. 
She  struggled  hard,  and  fought; 

The  murderess  cut  three  fingers  thnmgh 
Ere  she  could  reach  her  thraat. 

And  the  hag  she  beid  the  fingers  ap, 

The  skin  vras  mangled  won. 
And  they  all  agreed  a  nobler  deed 

W^as  never  done  befofc. 
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And  she  threw  the  Bogen  m  the  fire; 

The  rod  flame  flamed  high. 
And  round  about  the  cauldron  stout 

They  danced  right  merrily. 

The  third  arose :  She  said  she  'd  been 

To  Holy  Palestine; 
And  seen  more  blood  in  one  short  day. 

Then  they  had  all  seen  in  nine. 

Now  Gondoline,  with  fearful  steps, 

Drew  nearer  to  the  flame, 
For  much  she  dreaded  now  to  hear 

Her  hapless  lover's  name. 

The  hag  related  then  the  sports 

Of  that  erentful  day. 
When  on  the  well-contested  field 

Full  fifteen  thousand  lay. 

She  said  that  she  in  human  gore 

Above  the  knees  did  wade, 
And  that  no  tongue  could  truly  tell 

The  tricks  she  there  had  play'd. 

There  was  a  gallant-featured  youth, 

Who  like  a  hero  fought; 
He  kias'd  a  bracelet  on  his  wrist. 

And  every  danger  sought 

And  in  a  vassal's  garb  disguised. 

Unto  the  knight  she  sues. 
And  tells  him  she  from  Britain  comes, 

An<khrings  unwelcome  news. 

That  three  days  ere  she  had  embark'd, 

[lis  love  had  given  her  hand 
Unto  a  wealthy  Thane — ^and  thought 

Him  dead  in  holy  land. 

And  to  have  seen  how  he  did  writhe 

When  this  her  tale  she  told, 
It  would  have  made  a  wiiard's  blood 

Within  his  heart  run  cold. 

Then  fierce  he  spurred  his  warrior  steed, 

And  sought  the  battle's  bed : 
And  soon,  all  mangled  o'er  with  wounds. 

He  on  the  cold  turf  bled. 

And  from  his  smoking  corse  she  tore 

His  head,  half  clove  in  two. 
She  ceased,  and  from  beneath  her  garb 

The  bloody  trophy  drew. 

The  eyes  were  starting  from  their  socks. 

The  mouth  it  ghasily  grinn'd. 
And  there  was  a  gash  across  the  brow, 

The  scalp  was  nearly  skinn'd. 

'T  was  B»Ti AMD's  HiAOl !  Widi  a  terrible  scream, 

The  maiden  gave  a  spring, 
And  from  her  fearful  hiding*piace 

She  fell  into  the  ring. 

The  lights  they  fled— the  cauldron  simk. 

Deep  thunders  shook  the  dome. 
And  hollow  peals  of  laughter  came 

Resounding  through  the  gloom. 


Insensible  the  maiden  lay 

Upon  the  hellish  ground. 
And  still  mysterious  sounds  were  heard 

At  intervals  around. 

She  woke—  she  half  arose,— and  wild. 

She  cast  a  horrid  glare  : 
The  sounds  had  ceased,  the  lights  had  fled, 

And  all  was  stillness  there. 


And  through  an  awning  in  the  rock. 
The  moon  it  sweetly  shone. 

And  show'd  a  river  in  the  cave 
Which  dismally  did  moan. 

The  stream  was  black,  it  sounded  deep. 
As  it  mah'd  the  rocks  between. 

It  offer'd  well,  for  madness  fired 
The  breast  of  Gondoline. 

She  plunged  in,  the  torrent  moan'd 
With  its  accustom'd  sound, 

And  hollow  pcaU  of  laugliter  loud 
Again  rebellow'd  round. 

The  maid  was  seen  no  more.-~But  oft 
Her  ghost  is  known  to  glide, 

At  midnight's  silent,  solemn  hour, 
Along  the  ocean's  side. 


LINES 


WRITTKN  ON  ▲  8UBVET  OF  THE  HEAVENS,  IN  THE  MOR- 
NINO  BEFORE  DAT-BREAK. 

Yk  many  twinkling  stars,  who  yet  do  hold 

Your  brilliant  places  in  the  sable  rault 

Of  night's  dominions  '.—Planets,  and  central  orbs 

Of  other  systems ; — big  as  the  burning  sun 

Which  lights  this  nether  globe, — yet  to  our  eye 

Small  as  the  glow-worm's  lamp  1 — To  you  I  raise 

My  lowly  orisons,  while,  all  bewilder'd. 

My  vision  strays  o'er  your  ethereal  hosts ; 

Too  vast,  too  boundless  for  our  narrow  mind, 

Warp'd  with  low  prejudices,  to  unfold. 

And  sagely  comprehend,  thence  higher  soaring, 

Through  ye  I  raise  my  solemn  thoughts  to  Him, 

The  mighty  Founder  of  this  wondrous  maxe. 

The  great  Creator!  Him !  who  now  sublime, 

Wrapt  in  the  solitary  amplitude 

Of  boundless  space,  above  the  rolling  sphere 

Sits  on  his  silent  throne,  and  meditates. 

The  angelic  hosts,  in  their  inferior  Heaven, 
Hymn  to  the  golden  harps  his  praise  sublime. 
Repeating  loud,  •  The  Lord  our  God  is  great!* 
In  varied  harmonies. — The  glorious  sounds 
Roll  o'er  the  air  serene. — ^The  .£olian  spheres. 
Harping  along  their  viewless  boundaries. 
Catch  the  full  note,  and  cry,  •  The  Lord  is  great  !• 
Responding  to  the  Seraphim. — O'er  all, 
From  orb,  to  orb,  to  the  remotest  verge 
Of  the  created  world,  the  sound  is  borne. 
Till  the  whole  universe  is  full  of  Him. 

Oh  I  't  is  this  heavenly  harmony  whieh  now 
In  foncy  strikes  upon  my  listening  ear, 
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And  thrills  my  inmott  soul.    It  bids  me  smile 
On  the  vain  world,  and  all  its  bustling  cares, 
And  gives  a  sliadowy  glimpse  of  future  bliss. 
Oh  !  what  is  man,  when  at  ambition's  height. 
What  even  are  kings,  when  balanced  in  the  scale 
Of  these  stupendous  worlds!  Almighty  God! 
Thou,  the  dread  Author  of  these  wond'rous  works' 
Say,  canst  thou  cast  on  me,  poor  passing  worm. 
One  look  of  kind  benevolence? — Thoa  canst; 
For  Thou  art  full  of  universal  love, 
And  in  thy  boundless  goodness  wilt  impart 
Thy  beams  as  well  to  me  as  to  the  proud, 
The  pageant  insects  of  a  glittering  hour. 

Oh !  when  reflecting  on  these  truths  sublime. 

How  insignificant  do  all  the  joys. 

The  gauds,  and  honours  of  the  world  appear ! 

How  vain  ambition!— Why  has  my  wakeful  lamp 

Outwatch'd  the  slow-paced  night 7— Why  on  the  page, 

The  schoolman's  labour  d  page,  have  I  employ 'd 

The  hours  devoted  by  the  world  to  rest, 

And  needful  to  recruit  exhausted  naturet 

Say,  can  the  voice  of  narrow  Fame  repay 

The  loss  of  health  7  or  can  the  hope  of  glory 

Lend  a  new  throb  unto  my  languid  heart. 

Cool,  even  now,  my  feverish  aching  brow. 

Relume  the  fires  of  this  deep-sunken  eye. 

Or  paint  new  colours  on  this  pallid  cheek  7 

Say,  foolish  one — can  that  unbodied  fime, 
For  which  thou  bartcrest  health  and  happiness, 
Say,  can  it  soothe  the  slumbers  of  the  grave? 
Give  a  new  zest  to  bliss,  or  chase  the  pangs 
Of  everlasting  punishment  condign? 
Alas!  how  vain  are  mortal  man's  desires! 
Sow  fruitless  his  pursuits!    Eternal  God ! 
Guide  Thou  my  foouteps  in  the  way  of  truth, 
And  oh !  assist  me  so  to  live  on  earth, 
That  I  may  die  in  peace,  and  claim  a  place 
In  thy  high  dwelling.— All  but  this  is  folly, 
The  vain  illusions  of  deceitful  life. 


LINES, 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE  SPOKEN   BT  A  LOTER  AT  THE  GRAVE 

OF  HIS  MISTRESS. 

OCCASION BD  BT  k  SITUATION  IN  A  ROMANCB. 

If  ART,  the  moon  is  sleeping  on  thy  grave. 

And  on  the  turf  thy  lover  sad  is  kneeling, 

The  big  tear  in  his  eye.— Mary,  awuke, 

From  thy  dark  house  arise,  and  bless  his  sight 

On  the  pale  moonbeam  gliding.     Soft,  and  low, 

Pour  on  the  silver  car  of  night  thy  tale, 

Thy  whisper'd  tale  of  comfort  and  of  love. 

To  soothe  thy  Edward's  lorn,  distracted  soul, 

And  cheer  bis  breaking  heart.  >-Come,  as  thou  didst. 

When  o'er  the  barren  moors  the  night-wind  howl'd. 

And  the  deep  thunders  shook  the  ebon  throne 

Of  the  startled  night,— Oh !  then,  as  lone  reclining, 

I  listen'd  sadly  to  tlie  dismal  storm. 

Thou  on  the  lambent  lightnings  wild  careering 

Didst  strike  my  moody  eye ; — dead  pale  thoa  wert. 

Yet  passing  lovely. — Thou  didst  smile  upon  me, 

And,  oh !  thy  voice  it  rose  so  musical. 

Betwixt  the  hollow  pauses  of  the  storm. 


I 


Tliat  at  the  sound  the  winds  forgot  lo  imve. 
And  the  stem  demon  of  the  tempest  charm'd. 
Sunk  on  his  rocking  throne  to  still  repose, 
Lock'd  in  the  arms  of  silence. 

Spirit  of  her ! 
My  only  love! — O!  now  again  arise. 
And  let  once  more  thine  suirj  accents  faU 
Soft  on  my  listening  ear.     The  night  is  calm. 
The  gloomy  willows  wave  in  sinking  cadence 
With  the  stream  that  sweeps  below.     Divinely  sweUiBg 
On  the  still  air,  the  distant  waterfeU 
Mingles  its  melody  ;•— and,  high  abore. 
The  pensive  empress  of  the  solemn  night. 
Fitful,  emerging  from  the  rapid  donds. 
Shows  her  chaste  face  in  the  meridian  sky. 
No  wicked  elves  upon  the  f^arlack-knoU 
Dare  now  assemble  at  their  mystic  revek ; 
It  is  a  night,  when  from  their  primrose  beds. 
The  gentle  ghosts  of  injured  innocents 
Are  known  to  rise,  and  wander  on  the  breeie. 
Or  take  their  stand  by  the  oppressoi's  couch. 
And  strike  grim  terror  to  his  guilty  soul. 
The  spirit  of  my  love  might  now  awake. 
And  hold  its  custom'd  converse. 

Mary,  lo! 
Thy  Edward  kneels  upon  thy  verdani  grave. 
And  calls  upon  thy  name. — The  breeie  tliac  hlovs 
On  his  wan  cheek  will  soon  sweep  over  hint 
In  solemn  music,  a  funereal  dirge. 
Wild  and  most  sorrowfuL — His  che^  is  pak: 
The  worm  that  play'd  upon  thy  youthful  bloom. 
It  canker'd  green  on  his.— Now  lost  be  stands, 
The  ghost  of  what  he  was,  and  the  cold  dew 
Which  bathes  his  aching  temples  gives  sure 

Of  speedy  dissolution. Mary,  soon 

Thy  love  will  lay  his  pallid  check  to  thine. 
And  sweetly  will  he  sleep  with  thee  in  death. 


MY  STUDY, 

A  LBTTBR  IN  HUDIBRASTIC  TRRSB. 


Yon  bid  me,  Ned,  describe  the  pi 
Where  I,  one  of  the  rhyming  race. 
Pursue  my  studies  coit  amoit. 
And  wanton  with  the  muse  in  glory. 

W^ell,  figure  to  your  senses  straight. 

Upon  the  house's  topmost  height, 

A  closet,  just  six  feet  by  four, 

With  white-wash'd  walls  and  plaster  fl« 

So  nobly  large,  't  is  scarcely  able 

To  admit  a  single  chair  and  table ; 

And  ( lest  the  muse  should  die  with  cold), 

A  smoky  grate  my  fire  to  hold  : 

So  wondrous  small,  't  would  much  it  pose 

To  melt  the  ice-drop  on  one's  n< 

And  yet  so  big,  it  covers  o'er 

FiaII  half  the  spacious  room  and 


A  window  vainly  stuff 'd  about. 
To  keep  November's  breeses  out. 
So  crazy,  that  the  panes  proclaim 
That  soon  they  mean  to  leave  the 

My  furniture  I  sure  may  crack — 
A  broken  chair  without  a  back  ; 
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A  table  wanting  just  two  legs, 

One  end  sustain'd  by  wooden  pegs ; 

A  desk — of  that  I  am  not  fienrcnt. 

The  work  of,  Sir,  your  humble  senrant 

(  Who,  though  I  say  't,  am  no  such  fumbler)  ; 

A  glass  decanter  and  a  tumbler, 

From  which  my  night-parch'd  throat  I  laye, 

LnxuriouSv  with  the  limpid  wave. 

A  chest  of  drawers,  in  antique  sections. 

And  saw'd  by  me  in  all  directions ; 

So  small,  Sir,  that  whoever  views  'em 

Swears  nothing  but  a  doll  could  use  'em. 

To  tUeae,  if  you  will  add  a  store 

Of  oddities  upon  the  floor, 

A  pair  of  globes,  electric  balls, 

Scales,  quadrants,  prisms,  and  cobbler's  awls. 

And  crowds  of  books,  on  rotten  shelves, 

Octavos,  folios,  quartos,  twelves ; 

1  think,  dear  Ned,  you  curious  dog, 

You  'U  have  my  earthly  catalogue. 

But  stay,— 1  nearly  had  left  out 

Hy  bellows  destitute  of  snout ; 

And  on  the  walls, — Good  Heavens!  why  there 

I  've  such  a  load  of  precious  ware. 

Of  heads,  and  coins,  and  silver  medals. 

And  organ  works,  and  broken  pedals 

(  For  I  was  once  a-building  music. 

Though  soon  of  that  employ  I  grew  sick) ; 

And  skeletons  of  laws  which  shoot 

All  out  of  one  primordial  root ; 

That  you,  with  such  a  sight,  would  swear 

Confusion's  self  had  settled  there. 

There  stands,  just  by  a  broken  sphere, 

A  Cicero  without  an  ear, 

A  neck,  on  which,  by  logic  good, 

I  know  for  sure  a  head  once  stood ; 

But  who  it  was  the  able  master 

Had  moulded  in  tlie  mimic  plaster, 

Wliether  't  was  Pope,  or  Coke,  or  Burn, 

I  never  yet  could  justly  learn  : 

But  knowing  well,  that  any  head 

is  made  to  answer  for  the  dead 

(And  sculptors  first  their  foces  frame. 

And  after  pitch  upon  a  name, 

Nor  think  it  aught  of  a  misnomer 

To  christen  Chaucer's  busto  Homer, 

Because  they  both  have  beards,  which,  you  know. 

Will  mark  them  well  from  Joan  and  Juno), 

For  some  great  man,  I  could  not  tell 

But  NfiCE  might  answer  just  as  well. 

So  perch'd  it  up,  all  in  a  row 

With  Chatham  and  with  Cicero. 

Then  all  around,  in  just  decree, 
A  range  of  portraits  you  may  see 
Of  mighty  men,  and  eke  of  women. 
Who  are  no  whit  inferior  to  men. 

With  these  foir  dames,  and  heroes  round, 

1  call  my  garret  classic  ground. 

For  though  confined,  't  will  well  contain 

The  ideal  flights  of  Madam  Brain. 

No  dungeon's  walls,  no  cell  confined. 

Cm  cramp  the  energies  of  mind! 

Thus,  though  my  heart  may  seem  so  small, 

I  've  friends,  and  't  will  contain  them  all ; 


And  should  it  e'er  become  so  cold 
That  theMS  it  will  no  longer  hold. 
No  more  may  Heaven  her  blessings  give, 
I  shall  not  then  be  fit  to  live. 


TO  AN  EARLY  PRIMROSE. 

Mild  offspring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sire ! 
Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine. 

Was  nursed  in  whirling  storms, 

And  cradled  in  the  w^inds. 

Thee,  when  young  Spring  first  question'd  Winter's  sway. 
And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight. 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw 

To  mark  his  victory. 

In  tliis  low  vale  the  promise  of  the  year, 
Serene  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale. 

Unnoticed  and  alone. 

Thy  tender  elegances 

So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  storms 
Of  chill  adversity :  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  she  rears  her  head. 

Obscure  and  unobserved; 

While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her  blows 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast. 

And  hardens  her  to  hear 

Serene  the  ills  of  lifie. 


SONNET. 

TO  THE  RITEIt  TltSNT.      WRITTEN  ON  RECOYERT  FROM 

SICKNESS. 

Ones  more,  O  Trent!  along  thy  pebbly  marge 

A  pensive  invalid,  reduced  and  pale. 
From  the  close  sick-room  newly  let  at  large, 

Woos  to  his  wan-worn  check  the  pleasant  gale. 
O !  to  his  ear  how  mitsical  the  tale 

Which  fills  with  joy  the  throstle's  little  throat ; 
And  all  the  sounds  which  on  the  fresh  breeze  s:iil ! 

How  wildly  novel  on  his  senses  float! 
It  was  on  this  that,  many  a  sleepless  night. 

As,  lone,  he  watch'd  the  Uiper's  sickly  gleam, 
And  at  his  casement  heard,  with  wild  affright. 

The  owl's  dull  wing  and  melancholy  scream. 
On  this  he  thought,  this,  thiK,  his  sole  desire. 
Thus  once  again  to  hear  the  warbling  woodland  choir. 

SONNET. 

GivB  me  a  cottage  on  some  Cambrian  wild, 

Where,  far  from  cities,  I  may  spend  my  days, 
And,  by  the  beauties  of  the  scene  beguiled. 

May  pity  man's  pursuits,  and  shun  his  ways. 
While  on  the  rock  I  mark  tlie  browsing  goat. 

List  to  the  mountain-torrent's  distant  noise. 
Or  the  hoarse  bittern's  solitary  note, 

I  shall  not  want  the  world's  delusive  joys ; 
Rut  with  my  little  scrip,  my  book,  my  lyre, 

Shall  think  my  lot  complete,  nor  covet  more ; 
And  when,  with  time,  shall  wane  the  vital  fire, 

1  '11  raise  my  pillow  on  the  desert  shore, 
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And  lay  me  down  to  rett  where  the  wild  wave 
Shall  make  aweet  mueic  o'er  mj  lonely  grate. 


SONNET.  I 

SOPPOSKD    TO  HATE    BEEN    ADDRESSED  SY   A    FEMALE 
LUNATIC  TO  A   LADT. 

Ladt,  thoa  weepett  for  the  Maniac's  woe, 

And  thou  art  fair,  and  thou,  like  me,  art  young: 
Oh !  may  ihy  bosom  never,  never  know 

The  pangs  with  which  my  wretched  heart  is  wrung. 
1  had  a  mother  once, — a  brother  too— 

(Beneath  yon  yew  my  father  rests  his  head:) 
1  had  a  lover  once, — and  kind,  and  true. 

But  mother,  brother,  lover,  all  are  fled ! 
Yet,  wlience  the  tear  which  dims  thy  lovely  eyeT 

Oh !  gentle  lady— not  for  me  thus  weep. 
The  green  sod  soon  upon  my  breast  will  lie. 

And  soft  and  lound  will  be  my  peaceful  sleep. 
Go  thou  and  pluck  the  roses  while  they  bloom*^ 

My  hopes  lie  buried  in  the  silent  tomb. 


SONNET. 


SUPPOSED  TO  BR  WRITTEN  BT  THE  UNHAPPY  POET, 
DERtiODY,  IN  A  STORM,  WHILE  ON  BOARD  A  SHIP  IN 
HIS  majesty's  SERVICE. 

Lo!  o'er  the  welkin  the  tempestuous  clouds 
Successive  fly,  and  the  loud-piping  wind 

Rocks  the  poor  sea-boy  on  the  dripping  shrouds ; 
While  the  pale  pilot,  o'er  the  helm  reclined. 

Lists  to  the  changeful  storm,  and  as  he  plies 
His  wakeful  task,  he  oft  bethinks  him  sad, 
Of  wife,  and  little  home,  and  chubby  lad. 

And  the  half^trangled  tear  bedews  his  eyes. 

I,  on  the  deck,  musing  on  themes  forlorn. 

View  the  drear  tempest,  and  the  yawning  deep, 
Nought  dreading  in  the  green  sea's  caves  to  sleep ; 

For  not  for  me  shall  wife  or  children  mourn, 

And  the  wild  winds  shall  ring  my  funeral  knell. 

Sweetly,  as  solemn  peal  of  pious  passing-bell. 


SONNET. 

THE  WINTER  TRAVELLER. 

Goo  help  thee,  Traveller  !  on  thy  journey  far; 
The  wind  is  bitter  keen,— tlie  snow  o'erlays 
The  hidden  piU,  and  dangerous  hollow  ways. 
And  darkness  will  involve  thee.— No  kind  star 
To-night  will  guide  thee.  Traveller,- and  the  war 
Of  winds  and  elcmenu  on  thy  head  will  break. 
And  in  thy  agonising  ear  the  shriek 
Of  spirits  howling  on  their  stormy  car, 
Will  often  ring  appalling— I  portend 
A  dismal  night — and  on  my  wakeful  bed 
Tlioughts,  Traveller,  of  thee,  will  fill  my  head. 
And  him  who  rides  where  winds  and  waves  contend. 
And  strives,  rude  cradled  on  the  seas,  to  guide 
His  lonely  bark  through  the  tempestuous  tide. 

'  TbU  Qaatortala  bad  lie  riM  frna  n  •l«saB(  8ena«t,  aoe- 
catioD««l  by  Melo^  •  foaag  Faniile  Lvaatic,*  wriilfa  by  Mrt  LoA, 
«wl  pnblifhcd  la  ib«  Moaihly  NtrNr. 


SONNET. 

BY  CAPBL  LOFFT,  ESQ. 
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Tkh  SoDB«t  «M  addraaed  to  the  Aacbor  of  ihb  Vala— l 
oeeastoaad  by  lavanl  liuto  Qaaiorttiaa, 
wbich  ba  pabiicbad  ia  iha  Hoaihly  SUrror, 
tarn  hie  ibaakc  to  ib«  aacb-rcApactad  wriwr,  far  tbe 
M>  poliiely  graatad  to  iaiert  it  bare,  and  Car  iW  ^od 
hat  baea  pldatad  to  ezproH  of  bit  prod 


Yi,  whose  aspirings  court  the  muse  of  layi^ 
«  Severest  of  those  orders  which  bdoog. 
Distinct  and  separate,  to  Delphic  song,* 
Why  shun  the  Sonnet's  undulating  mazeT 
And  why  its  name,  boast  of  Petrarchian  day*. 

Assume,  its  rules  disown'd  ?  whom  from  iba 
The  muse  selects,  their  ear  the  charm  obeys 
Of  its  full  harmony : — they  fear  to  wroBg 
The  Sonnet,  by  adorning  with  a  name 
Of  that  distinguished  import,  lays,  though 
Yet  not  in  magic  texture  taught  lo  inaet 
Of  that  so  varied  and  peculiar  frame. 
O  think!  to  vindicate  its  genuine  praise 
Thoseit  beseems,  whose  I/rea  favouring  iaapolse 


SONNET. 

RECANTATORY,  IN  REPLY  TO  THE  FOBBeOIKC 

ADMONITIOR. 

Lbt  tbe  sublimer  muse,  who,  wrapt  in  nig^ht. 
Rides  on  the  raven  pennons  of  the  storm. 
Or  o'er  the  6eld,  witli  purple  haroc  warns. 
Lashes  her  steeds,  and  sings  along  th«  fight. 
Let  her,  whom  more  ferocious  strains  delight. 
Disdain  the  plaintive  Sonnet's  little  form. 
And  scorn  to  its  wild  cadence  to  conform 
The  impetuous  tenor  of  her  hardy  flight 
But  me,  far  lowest  of  the  sylvan  train. 

Who  wake  the  wood-nymphs  from  the  forest  shtdc 
With  wildest  song ; — Me,  much  behoves  thy  aii 
Of  mingled  melody,  to  grace  my  strain. 
And  give  it  power  to  please,  as  soft  it  flows 
Through  the  smooth  murmurs  of  thy  fraiacDt  eke. 


SONNET. 

ON  HSARINO  THE  SOUNDS  OP  AH  JEOLLAX  BAlP- 

So  ravishingly  soft  upon  the  tide 
Of  the  infuriate  gust  it  did  career. 
It  might  have  soothed  iu  rugged  charioteer. 

And  sunk  him  to  a  sephyr; — then  it  died. 

Melting  in  melody : — and  1  descried. 
Borne  to  some  wizard  stream,  the  form  appor 
Of  druid  sage,  who  on  the  far-off  car 

Pour'd  his  lone  song,  to  which  the  surge  replied : 

Or  thought  I  heard  the  hapless  pilgrims  knell. 
Lost  in  some  wild  enchanted  forest's  bouadi, 
By  unseen  beings  sung;  or  are  these  sounds 

Such,  as't  is  said,  at  night  are  known  to  swell 
j  By  startled  shepherd  on  tbe  lonely  heath, 
I  Keeping  his  night-watch  tad,  poneodiog  death ! 
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SONNET. 

Wbat  art  thou,  MiaittOni!  and  where  thy  seatT 
Thou  broodest  on  the  calm  that  cheera  tlie  landt. 
And  thou  doat  bear  within  thine  awful  hands 

Tlie  rollini;  thunders  and  the  lightnings  fleet ; 

Stem  on  thy  dark-wrought  car  of  cloud,  and  wind. 
Thou  guidest  the  northern  storm  at  night's  dead  noon, 
Or  on  tlie  red  wing  of  the  fierce  Monsoon, 

Discurb'sC  the  sleeping  giant  of  the  Ind. 

In  the  drear  silence  of  the  polar  span 
Dost  thou  repose  ?  or  in  the  solitude 

Of  sultry  tracts,  where  the  lone  carsTan 

Hears  nightly  howl  the  tiger's  hungry  brood ! 

Vain  thought !  the  confines  of  his  throne  to  trace. 

Who  glows  through  all  the  fields  of  bonndle»  space. 

A  BALLAD. 

Bb  hnsh'd,  be  bnsh'd,  ye  bitter  winds ! 

Ye  pelting  rains,  a  little  rest; 
Lie  still,  lie  still,  ye  busy  thoughts. 

That  wring  with  grief  my  aching  breast. 

Oh  !  cruel  was  my  faithleis  love. 

To  triumph  o'er  an  arlleM  maid; 
Oh !  cruel  was  my  faithless  love, 

To  leave  the  breast  by  him  betray'd. 

When  exiled  from  my  native  home. 
He  sliould  have  wiped  the  bitter  tear ; 

Nor  left  me  foint  and  lone  to  roam, 
A  heart-sick  weary  wand'rer  here. 

My  child  moans  sadly  in  my  arms. 
The  winds  they  will  not  let  it  sleep : 

Ah,  little  knows  the  hapless  babe 

What  makes  its  wretched  mother  weep ! 


Now  lie  thee  still,  my  infent  dear, 
I  cannot  bear  thy  sobs  to  see. 

Harsh  is  thy  ftither,  little  one. 
And  never  will  he  shelter  thoa. 

Oh,  that  I  were  bat  in  my  gniv«, 
And  winds  were  piping  o'er  bm  load, 

And  thou,  my  poor,  my  orphan  babe, 
Were  nestling  in  thy  mothers  shroud  ! 


THE  LULLABY 

OP    A   FKMALS    CONVICT  TO    HER   CHILD,   TBB  RIGHT 
PREVIOUS  TO  EXECOTIOlf. 

Slbbp,  Baby  mine,  ■  enkerchieft  on  my  bosom, 
Thy  cries  they  pierce  again  my  bleeding  breast ; 

Sleep,  Baby  mine,  not  long  thou  'It  have  a  modier 
To  lull  thee  fondly  in  her  arms  to  rest. 

Baby,  why  dost  thoa  keep  this  sad  complaining. 
Long  from  mine  eyes  have  kindly  slambers  fled  ; 

Hush,  hush,  my  babe,  the  night  is  quickly  waning, 
And  I  would  fain  compose  my  aching  head. 

Poor  wayward  wretch !  and  who  will  heed  thy  weeping, 
When  sooD  an  outcast  on  the  world  thou  'It  be : 

Who  then  will  soothe  thee,  when  thy  mother 's  sleeping 
In  her  low  grave  of  shame  and  infamy! 

Sleep,  bahy  mine — To-morrow  I  must  leave  thee. 

And  I  would  snatch  an  interval  of  rest : 
Sleep  these  last  moments,  ere  the  laws  bereave  thee, 

For  never  more  thou  'It  press  a  mother^s  breast. 

*  Sir  Philip  SidB«y  hm  •  poem  bffiaDlaf.  •  SlMp.  Bsl»y  aiM.* 
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EXTEMFORANEODS  VERSES. 


lisM  «CT«  eonpoMd  erttmpott  loea  thmr  ibe  pnbliatloa  of 
•  Citftoa  GroTe,*  la  th«  prMcnce  of  an  aoqaAialaaoe  who  deablod 
tho  ••thor'i  ability  to  writ«  poetry. 


Taou  base  repiner  at  another's  joy. 

Whose  eye  turns  green  at  merit  not  thine  own, 
Oh,  far  away  from  generous  Britons  fly. 
And  find  in  meaner  climes  a  fitter  throne. 
Away,  away,  it  shall  not  be, 
Thou  sbalt  not  dare  defile  our  plains; 
The  truly  generous  heart  disdains 
Thy  meaner,  lowlier  fires,  while  he 
Joys  at  another's  joy,  and  smiles  at  others*  jollity. 

Triumphant  monster!  though  thy  schemes  succeed 
Schemes  laid  in  Acheron,  the  brood  of  night. 


Yet,  but  a  little  while,  and  nobly  freed, 
Thy  happy  victim  will  emerge  to  light; 

When  o'er  his  head  in  silence  that  reposes, 
Some  kindred  soul  shall  come  to  drop  a  tear; 

Then  will  his  last  cold  pillow  turn  to  roses. 

Which  thou  hadst  planted  with  the  thoni  severe ; 

Then  will  thy  baseness  stand  confest,  and  all 

Will  curse  the  ungen'rous  fate,  that  bade  a  Poet  fall. 


Yet,  ah !  thy  arrows  are  too  keen,  too  sure : 

Could'sl  thou  not  pitch  upon  another  prey? 
Alas !  in  robbing  hiih  thou  robb'st  the  poor, 

Who  only  boast  what  thou  wouldsl  take  away. 
See  the  lorn  Bard  at  midnight-study  sitting. 

O'er  his  pale  features  streams  his  dying  lamp ; 
While  o'er  fond  Fancy's  pale  perspective  Hitting, 

Successive  forms  their  fleet  ideas  stamp. 
Yet  say,  is  bliss  upon  his  brow  imprest ; 

Does  jocund  Health  in  thought's  still  mansion  live? 
I/O,  the  cold  dews  that  on  his  temples  rest. 

That  short  quick  sigh— their  sad  responses  give. 
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And  caiiAt  thou  rob  a  Poet  of  his  sonf;  T 

Snatch  from  the  bard  his  trivial  meed  of  praise  ? 

Small  are  his  gains,  nor  does  he  hold  them  1od((  : 
Then  leare,  oh,  leave  him  to  enjoy  his  lays 

While  yet  he  liTes— for,  to  his  merits  just. 
Though  future  ages  join,  his  fame  to  raise. 

Will  the  loud  trump  awake  his  cold  unheeding  dust? 


TO  POESY. 

ADOnESSED  TO  CAPEL  LOFFT,  ESQ.,  SEPT.  lO,   l8o5. 

V«s,  my  stray  steps  have  wander'd,  wandered  far 

From  thee,  and  long,  heart-soothing  Poesy ! 

And  many  a  flower,  which  in  the  passing  time 

My  heart  hath  rcgi*ter'd,  nipp'd  by  the  chill 

Of  nndesenred  neglect,  hath  shrunk  and  died. 

Heart-aoothing  Poesy '.—Though  thou  bast  ceased 

To  hover  o'er  the  many-voiced  strings 

Of  my  long  silent  lyre,  yet  thou  canst  still 

Call  the  warm  tear  from  its  thrice-hallow'd  cell. 

And  with  recalled  images  of  hVu» 

Warm  my  reluctant  heart.— Yes,  I  would  throw. 

Once  more  would  throw,  a  quick  and  hurried  hand 

O'er  the  responding  chords. — It  hath  not  ceased : 

Tt  cannot,  will  not  cease;  the  heavenly  warmth 

PI.1VS  round  my  heart,  and  mantles  o'er  my  cheek ; 

Still,  though  unbidden,  plays. — Fair  Poesy ! 

The  summer  and  the  spring,  the  wind  and  rain, 

Sunshine  and  storm,  with  various  interchange, 

Have  mark'd  full  many  a  day,  and  week,  and  montli, 

Since  by  dark  wood,  or  hamlet  far  retired. 

Spell-struck,  with  thee  I  loiter'd.— Sorceress ! 

I  cannot  burst  thy  bonds!— It  is  but  lift 

Thy  blue  eyes  to  that  deep-bcspaugled  vault, 

Wreathe  thy  enchanted  tresses  round  thine  arm, 

And  mutter  some  obscure  and  charmed  rhyme. 

And  I  could  follow  thee,  on  thy  night's  work. 

Up  to  the  ri^ions  of  thrice-chasten'd  fire, 

Or  in  the  caverns  of  the  ocean-flood, 

Thrid  the  light  mazes  of  thy  volant  foot 

Yet  other  duties  call  me,  and  mine  ear 

Must  turn  away  from  the  high  minstrelsy 

Of  thy  soul-trancing  harp,  unwillingly 

Must  turn  away;  there  are  severer  strains 

(And  surely  they  are  sweet  as  ever  smote 

The  ear  of  spirit,  from  this  mortal  coil 

Released  and  disembodied),  there  are  strains. 

Forbid  to  all,  save  those  whom  solemn  tliought. 

Through  tlie  probation  of  revolving  years. 

And  mighty  converse  with  tite  spirit  of  truth. 

Have  purged  and  purified. — To  these  my  soul 

Aspirelh ;  and  to  this  sublimer  end 

I  gird  m^lf,  and  climb  the  toilsome  steep 

With  patient  expectation. — Yea,  sometimes 

Foretaste  of  bliss  rewards  me;  and  sometimes 

Spirits  unseen  upon  my  footsteps  wait. 

And  minister  strange  music,  which  doth  seem 

Now  near,  now  distant,  now  ou  high,  now  low. 

Then  swelling  from  all  sides,  witli  bliss  complete, 

And  full  fruition  filling  all  the  soul. 

Surely  such  ministry,  though  rare,  may  soothe 

The  steep  ascent,  and  cheat  the  lassitude 

Of  toil;  and  but  that  my  fond  heart 

Reverts  to  day-dreams  of  the  summer  gone; 


When  by  clear  fountain,  or  embowered  bc^tke, 

I  lay  a  listless  muser,  prizing,  far 

Above  all  other  lore,  the  poet*  theme; 

But  for  such  recollections  I  could  brace 

My  stubborn  spirit  for  the  arduous  path 

Of  science  unregretting ;  eye  afar 

Philosophy  upon  her  steepest  height. 

And  with  bold  step,  and  resolute  attempt. 

Pursue  her  to  the  innermost  recess, 

Where  throned  in  light  she  sits,  the  Queen  of  Tmlk 


ODE 

AnUKESSED  TO  H.  PC5EU,  ESQ.  R.  A. 
ON  SBKING  BKGIATIIIGS  FKOM  BIS  DKSlftO. 

MiGHTT  magician  !  who  on  Tomeo'a  brow. 
When  sullen  tempests  wrap  the  throne  of  night 
Art  wont  to  sit  and  catcH  the  gleam  of  lif^it. 

That  shoots  athwart  the  gloom  opaque  beiow; 

And  listen  to  the  distant  deaib-«hriek  long 

From  lonely  mariner  foundt:rtnp  in  tb«  deep, 
Which  rises  slowly  up  the  rocky  ateep. 

While  the  weird  sisters  wdve  the  horrid  song  •■ 
Or  when  along  the  liquid  sky 
Serenely  chaunt  the  orbs  on  hi^'h. 
Dost  love  to  sit  in  musing  trance. 
And  mark  the  northern  meteors  dance 
(While  far  below  the  fitful  oar 
Flings  its  faint  pauses  on  the  steepy  alMxe), 
And  list  the  music  of  the  breeze. 
That  sweeps  by  fits  the  landing  seas; 
And  often  bears  with  sudden  swell 
The  sliipwreck'd  sailor's  funeral  knell. 
By  the  spirits  sung,  who  keep 
Their  night-watch  on  the  treacherooa  deep. 
And  guide  the  wakeful  helmsman's  eye 
To  llelice  in  northern  sky : 
And  there  upon  the  rock  inclined 
With  mighty  visions  fiU'st  the  mind. 
Such  as  bound  in  magic  spell 
Him  '  who  grasp'd  the  gates  of  Hell, 
And  bursting  Pluto's  dark  domain. 
Held  to  the  day  tlie  terrors  of  his  reign. 

Genius  of  Horror  and  romantic  awe! 

Whose  eye  explores  the  secrets  of  tbc  deep. 
Whose  power  can  bid  the  rebel  fluids  creep. 

Can  force  the  inmost  soul  to  own  its  law; 
Who  shall  now,  sublimest  spirit. 
Who  shall  now  thy  wand  inherit. 
From  him  *  thy  darling  child  who  best 
Thy  shuddering  images  exprest  ? 
Sullen  of  soul,  and  stem  and  proud. 
His  gloomy  spirit  spum'd  the  crowd. 
And  now  he  lays  his  aching  head 

In  the  dark  mansion  of  the  silent  dead. 

Mighty  magician!  long  thy  wand  has  lain 

Buried  beneath  the  unfathomable  deep ; 

And,  oh !.  for  ever  must  its  efforts  sleep ! 
Muy  none  the  mystic  sceptre  e'er  regain  f 

Oh  yes,  't  is  his  I— thy  oUier  son; 

He  throws  the  dark-wrought  tonic  on. 


>  Daaie. 
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Fueaslin  waves  ihy  wand, — agaio  they  rise. 

Again  thy  wildering  forms  salute  our  rarish'd  eyes ; 

Him  didst  thou  cradle  on  the  diz2y  steep 
Where  rouud  his  head  the  rolley'd  lightnings  flung, 
And  the  loud  winds  that  round  his  pillow  rung, 

Woo'd  tlie  stern  infant  to  the  arms  of  sleep. 
Or  on  the  highest  top  of  Teneriffe 

Seated  tlie  fearless  hoy,  and  hade  htm  look 
Where  far  below  the  weather-beaten  skiff 

On  the  gulf  bottom  of  the  ocean  sirook. 

Thou  mark'd&t  him  drink  with  ruthless  ear 
The  dealh>sob,  and,  dijidaining  rext, 

Thou  saw'st  how  danger  Gred  his  breast, 

And  in  his  young  hand  couch'd  the  visionary  spear. 
Then,  Superstition,  at  thy  call, 
She  bore  the  boy  to  Odin's  Hall, 
And  set  before  his  awe-struck  sight 
The  savage  feast  and  spectred  fight ; 
And  summon'd  from  his  mountain  tomb 
The  ghastly  warrior  son  of  gloom, 
His  fabled  Runic  rhymes  to  sing, 
While  fierce  Hresvelgcr'flapp'd  his  wing; 
Thou  show'dst  the  trains  the  shepherd  sees. 
Laid  on  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Which  on  the  mists  of  evening  gleam. 
Or  crowd  the  foaming  desert  stream : 
Lastly  her  storied  hand  she  waves. 
And  lays  him  in  Florcntian  caves; 
Their  milder  fables,  lovelier  themes. 
Enwrap  his  soul  in  heavenly  dreams, 
There  Pity's  lute  arrests  his  ear, 
And  draws  the  half-rcluctaut  tear  ; 
And  now  at  noon  of  night  he  roves 
Along  the  embowering  moonlight  groves, 
And  Hs  from  many  a  cavern'd  dell 
The  hollow  wind  is  heard  to  swell, 
He  thinks  some  troubled  spirit  sigln ; 
And  as  upon  the  turf  he  lies. 
Where  sleeps  the  silent  beam  of  night. 
He  sees  below  the  gliding  sprite, 
And  hears  in  Fancy's  organs  sound 
Aerial  music  warbling  round. 

Taste  lastly  comes  and  smooths  the  whole, 
And  breathes  her  polish  o'er  his  soul ; 
Glowing  with  wild,  yet  chasten'd  heat. 
The  wonderous  work  is  now  complete. 
The  Poet  dreams : — The  shadow  tlics, 
And  fainting  fast  its  image  dies. 
But,  lo!  tlie  Painters  magic  force 
Arresu  the  phantom's  fleeting  course; 
It  lives — it  lives — the  canvas  glows, 
And  tenfold  vigour  o'er  it  Hows. 

The  Bard  beholds  the  work  achieved, 
And  as  he  sees  the  shadow  rise. 
Sublime  before  h'ls  wandering  eyes. 

Starts  at  the  image  his  own  mind  conceived. 


ODE, 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE,  K.  O. 

L 

RBTiaiD,  remote  from  human  noise, 

A  humble  Poet  dwelt  serene ; 
His  lot  was  lowly,  yet  his  joys 

Were  manifold,  I  ween. 


He  laid  him  by  the  brawling  brook 
At  eventide  to  ruminate, 

He  watch'd  the  swallow  skimming  round, 
And  mused,  in  reverie  profound, 
On  wayward  man's  unhappy  state. 
And  pondcr'd  much,  and  paused  on  deeds  of  ancieu; 
date. 

H.   I. 

•  Oh,  *t  was  not  always  lhus,«  he  cried; 

■  There  was  a  time,  when  Genius  claim'd 
Respect  from  even  towering  Pride, 

Nor  hung  her  head  ashamed : 
But  now  to  Wealth  alone  we  bow; 

The  titled  and  the  rich  alone 
Arc  honour'd,  while  meek  Merit  pines. 
On  Penury's  wretched  couch  reclines, 
Unheeded  in  his  dying  moan, 
As  overwhdm'd  with  want  and  woe,  he  sinks  unknown. 

in.  I. 

■  Tct  was  the  muse  not  always  seen 

In  Poverty's  dejected  mien,  « 

Not  always  did  repining  rue, 
And  misery  her  steps  pursue. 
Time  was,  when  nobles  thought  their  titles  graced 
By  the  sweet  honours  of  poetic  bays, 
When  Sidney  sung  his  melting  song, 
When  Sheffield  join'd  the  harmonious  throng. 
And  Lyttleton  attuned  lo  love  his  lays. 

Those  days  are  gone—alas,  for  ever  gone! 

No  more  our  nobles  love  to  grace 
Their  brows  with  anadems,  by  genius  won. 
But  arrogantly  deem  the  muse  as  base; 
How  different  thought  the  sires  of  this  degenerate  race !» 

I.  a. 

Thus  sang  the  minstrel : — still  at  eve 

The  upland's  woody  shades  among 
In  broken  measures  did  he  grieve. 

With  solitary  song. 
And  still  his  theme  was  aye  the  same, 

Neglect  had  stung  him  to  the  core; 
And  he  with  pensive  joy  did  love 
To  seek  tlie  still  congenial  grove. 

And  muse  on  all  his  sorrows  o'er. 
And  vow  that  he  would  join  the  abjured  world  no  more. 

IL  3. 

But  human  vows,  how  frail  they  be! 

Fame  brought  Carlisle  into  his  view, 
And  all  amazed,  he  thought  to  see 

The  Augustan  age  anew. 
Fill'd  with  wild  rapture,  up  he  rose. 
No  more  he  ponders  on  the  woes. 
Which  erst  he  felt  that  forward  goes. 

Regrets  he  'd  sunk  in  impotence, 
And  hails  the  ideal  day  of  virtuous  eminence. 

Hi.  a. 

Ah!  silly  man,  yet  smarting  sorc. 
With  ills  which  in  the  world  he  bore. 
Again  on  futile  hope  to  rest, 
An  unsubstantial  prop  at  best, 
And  not  to  know  one  swallow  makes  no  summer! 
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Ah !  soon  he  '11  find  the  brilliant  gleam, 
Which  flash'd  across  the  hemisphere. 
Illumining  the  darkness  there. 

Was  but  a  single  solitary  beam, 
While  all  around  remain'd  in  'custom'd  night 

Still  leaden  Ignorance  rci(>ns  serene. 
In  the  false  court's  delusive  height, 

And  only  one  Carlisle  is  seen, 
To  illume  the  heavy  gloom  with  pure  and  steady  light. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SUMMER'S  EVE. 

Down  the  sultry  arc  of  day 

The  burning  wheels  hare  urged  their  way, 

And  eve  along  the  western  skies 

Spreads  her  intermingling  dyes. 

Down  the  deep,  the  miry  lane, 

Creaking  comes  the  empty  wain, 

And  driver  on  the  shaft-horse  sits, 

Whistling  now  and  then  by  fits; 

And  oft,  with  his  accustom'd  call, 

Urging  on  the  sluggish  Ball. 

The  bam  is  still,  the  master 's  gone, 

And  thresher  puts  his  jacket  on. 

While  Dick,  upon  the  ladder  tall, 

Nails  the  dead  kite  to  the  wall. 

Here  comes  shepherd  Jack  at  last. 

He  has  penn'd  the  sheep-cote  fust, 

For't  was  but  two  nights  before, 

A  lamb  was  eaten  on  the  moor: 

His  empty  wallet  Rover  carries. 

Now  for  Jack,  when  near  home,  tarries. 

With  lolling  tongue  he  runs  to  try 

If  the  horse-trough  be  not  dry. 

The  milk  is  settled  in  the  pans, 

And  supper  mcssAs  in  ihe  cans; 

In  the  hovel  carL^  are  wheel'd 

And  both  the  colts  are  drove  a-field ; 

The  horses  arc  all  bedded  up, 

And  the  ewe  is  with  the  tup, 

The  snare  for  I^lister  Fox  is  set. 

The  leaven  laid,  the  thatching  wet, 

And  Ocss  has  slink'd  away  to  talk 

Witli  Roger  in  tlie  holly-walk. 

Now,  on  the  settle  all,  but  Bess, 
Are  set  to  eat  their  supper  mess ; 
And  little  Tom,  and  roguish  Kate, 
Are  swinging  on  the  meadow  gate. 
Now  they  chat  of  various  things. 
Of  taxes,  ministers,  and  kings. 
Or  else  tell  all  the  village  news. 
How  madam  did  the  squire  refuse; 
How  parson  on  his  tithes  was  bent. 
And  landlord  oft  distrain'd  for  rent. 
Thus  do  they,  till  in  the  sky 
The  pale-eyed  moon  is  mounted  high, 
And  from  the  alehouse  drunken  Ned 
Had  reel'd — then  hasten  all  to  bed. 
The  mistress  sees  that  lary  Kate 
The  happing  coal  on  kitchen  grata 
Has  laid— while  master  goes  throughout. 
Sees  shutters  fost,  the  mastiff  out. 
The  candles  safe,  the  hearths  all  clear. 
And  nought  from  thieves  or  fire  to  fear : 


Then  both  to  bed  together  creep, 
And  join  the  general  troop  of  sleep. 


TO  CONTEMPLATION. 

Comb,  pensive  sage,  who  lovest  to  dwell 
In  some  retired  Lapponian  cell. 
Where,  far/rom  noise  and  riot  rude. 
Resides  sequester'd  Solitude, 
Come,  and  o'er  my  longing  soul 
Throw  thy  dark  and  russet  stole. 
And  open  to  my  duteous  eyes. 
The  volume  of  thy  mysteries. 

I  will  meet  thee  on  the  hill. 
Where,  with  printless  footsteps  stin 
Tlie  morning  in  her  buskin  grey. 
Springs  upou  her  eastern  way; 
While  the  frolic  zephyrs  stir. 
Playing  witli  the  gossamer. 
And,  on  ruder  pinions  borne. 
Shake  the  dew-drops  from  the  thorn. 
There,  as  o'er  the  fields  we  pass. 
Brushing  with  hasty  feet  the  grasst 
We  will  startle  firom  her  nest 
The  lively  lark  with  speckled  breui. 
And  hear  the  floating  clouds  amoqf. 
Her  gale -transported  matin  song. 
Or  on  the  upland  stile  embower'd. 
With  fragrant  hawthorn  snowy  fiowes'd. 
Will  sauntering  sit,  and  listen  still 
To  the  herdsman's  oaten  quill. 
Wafted  from  the  plain  below ; 
Or  the  heifer's  frequent  low ; 
Or  the  milkmaid  in  the  grore. 
Singing  of  one  that  died  for  love : 
Or  when  the  noontide  heats  ogress. 
We  will  seek  the  dark  recess. 
Where,  in  the  embower  d  translucent 
The  rattle  shun  the  sultry  beam, 
And  o'er  us  on  the  marge  reclined. 
The  drowsy  fly  her  horn  sliall  wind. 
While  Echo,  from  her  ancient  oak, 
Shall  answer  to  tlie  woodman's  stnilce; 
Or  the  little  peasant's  song. 
Wandering  lone  the  glens  amoap. 
His  artless  lip  with  berries  dyed. 
And  feet  through  ragged  shoes  descried. 


But,  oh !  when  evening's  virgin 

Sits  on  her  fringed  throne  serene, 

And  mingling  whispers  rising  near. 

Steal  on  the  still  reposing  car : 

While  distant  brooks  decaying  round. 

Augment  the  mix'd  dissolving  sound. 

And  the  zephyr  flitting  by, 

^^  hispcrs  mystic  harmony, 

We  vrill  seek  tlie  woody  lane. 

By  the  hamlet,  on  the  plain. 

Where  the  weary  rustic  nigh 

Shall  whistle  his  wild  melody. 

And  the  creaking  wicket  oft 

Shall  echo  from  the  neighbouring  erofi: 

And  as  we  trace  the  green  path  lone. 

With  moss  and  rank  weeds  oietgiuw, 
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We  will  muse  on  pensive  lore 
Till  the  full  <oulf  brimming  o'er. 
Shall  in  our  npturn'd  eyes  appear. 
Embodied  in  a  quivcrio|;  tear : 
Or  else,  serenely  silent,  set 
By  the  brawling  rivulet. 
Which  on  its  calm  unruffled  breast, 
Bears  the  old  mossy  arch  impress'd. 
That  clasps  its  secret  stream  of  glass 
Half  hid  in  shrubs  and  waving  grass, 
The  wood-nymph's  lone  secure  retreat, 
Unpress'd  by  fawn  or  sylvan's  feet, 
We'll  watch  in  eve's  ethereal  braid. 
The  rich  vermilion  slowly  fade ; 
Or  catch,  faint  twinkling  from  afar. 
The  fir»t  glimpse  of  the  eastern  star. 
Fair  Vesper,  mildest  lamp  of  light. 
That  heralds  in  imperial  night; 
Meanwhile,  upon  our  wandering  ear, 
Shall  nse,  though  low,  yet  sweetly  clear. 
The  distant  sounds  of  pastoral  lute, 
Invoking  soft  the  sober  suit 
Of  dimmest  darkness — Giting  well 
Witli  love,  or  sorrow's  pensive  spell 
(So  erst  did  music's  silver  tone 
Wake  slumbering  Chaos  on  his  throne). 
And  haply  then,  with  sudden  swell, 
Shall  roar  tlie  distant  curfew  bell, 
While  in  the  castle's  mouldering  tower 
The  hooting  owl  is  heard  to  pour 
Ber  melancholy  song,  and  scare 
Dull  Silence  brooding  in  (he  air. 
Meanwhile  her  dusk  and  slumbering  car 
Black-suited  Night  drives  on  fi*om  far, 
And  Cynthia,  'merging  from  her  rear, 
Arrests  the  waxing  darkness  drear, 
And  summons  to  her  silent  call, 
Sweeping  in  their  airy  pall. 
The  unsh rived  ghosts  in  fairy  trance. 
To  join  her  moonshine  morrice^ance : 
While  around  the  mystic  ring 
The  shadowy  shapes  elastic  spring, 
Then  with  a  passing  shriek  they  fly, 
Wrapt  in  mists,  along  the  sky, 
And  oft  are  by  the  shepherd  seen. 
In  his  lone  night-watAi  on  the  green. 

Then,  hermit,  let  us  turn  our  feet 

To  the  low  abbey's  still  retreat. 

Embower  d  in  the  distant  glen. 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  busy  men, 

Where,  as  we  sit  upon  the  tomb. 

The  glow-worm's  light  may  gild  the  gloom, 

And  show  to  Fancy's  saddest  eye, 

Where  some  lost  hero's  ashes  lie. 

And  oh!  as  through  the  mouldering  arch. 

With  ivy  fiU'd  and  weeping  larch. 

The  night-gale  whispers  sadly  clear, 

Speaking  drear  things  to  Fancy's  ear. 

We  '11  hold  communion  with  the  shade 

Of  some  deep-wailing  ruin'd  maid — 

Or  call  the  ghost  of  Spenser  down. 

To  tell  of  woe  and  Fortune's  frown ; 

And  bid  us  cast  the  eye  of  hope 

Beyond  this  bad  world's  narrow  scope. 


Or  if  these  joys,  to  us  denied. 
To  linger  by  the  forest's  side; 
Or  in  the  meadow,  or  the  wood. 
Or  by  the  lone  romantic  flood; 
•  Let  us  in  the  busy  town. 
When  sleep's  dull  streams  the  people  drown, 
Far  from  drowsy  pillows  flee. 
And  turn  the  church's  massy  key; 
Then,  as  through  the  painte<l  glass 
The  moon's  faint  beams  obscurely  paw; 
And  darkly  on  the  trophied  wall 
Her  faint  ambiguous  shadows  fall ; 
Let  us,  while  the  faint  winds  wail. 
Through  the  long  reluctant  aisle, 
As  we  pace  with  reverence  meet, 
Count  the  echoings  of  our  feet : 
While  from  the  tombs,  with  confess'd  breath. 
Distinct  responds  the  voice  of  death. 
If  thou,  mild  sage,  wilt  condescend. 
Thus  on  my  foouteps  to  attend, 
To  thee  my  lonely  lamp  shall  bum. 
By  fallen  Cenius'  sainted  urn. 
As  o'er  the  scroll  of  Time  1  pore, 
And  sigcly  spell  of  ancient  lore. 
Till  I  can  rightly  guess  of  all 
That  Plato  could  to  memory  call. 
And  scan  the  formless  views  of  things. 
Or  with  old  Egypt's  fcfter'd  kings, 
Arrange  the  my»tic  trains  that  shine 
In  night's  high  philosophic  mine; 
And  to  thy  name  shall  e'er  belong 
The  honours  of  undying  song. 


ODE 

TO  THE  OKNIUS  OP  ROMANCE. 

Or!  thou  who,  in  my  early  youth. 
When  fancy  wore  the  garb  of  truth, 
Were  wont  to  win  my  infant  feet, 
To  some  retired,  dccp-fahled  seat. 
Where  by  the  brooklet's  secret  tide, 
The  midnight  ghost  was  known  to  glide; 
Or  lay  me  in  some  lonely  glade, 
In  native  Sherwood's  forest  shade. 
Where  Robin  Uood,  the  outlaw  bold. 
Was  wont  his  sylvan  courts  to  hold ; 
And  there,  as  mu»ing  deep  I  lay. 
Would  steal  my  little  soul  away, 
And  all  thy  pictures  represent, 
Of  siege  and  solemn  tournament ; 
Or  bear  me  to  the  magic  scene 
Where,  clad  in  greaves  and  gaberdine. 
The  warrior  knight  of  chivalry 
Hade  many  a  fierce  enchanter  flee. 
And  bore  the  high-bom  dame  away, 
Long  held  the  fell  n):tgician's  prey; 
Or  oft  would  tell  the  shuddering  tale  • 
Of  murders,  and  of  goblins  pale 
Haunting  the  guilty  baron's  side 
(Whose  Hoorg  with  secret  blood  were  dyed), 
Which  o'er  the  vaulted  corridore 
On  stormy  nights  was  heartl  to  roar, 
By  old  domestic,  waken'd  wide 
By  the  angry  winds  that  chide; 
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Or  elK  the  mystic  tale  would  tell 
Of  Greensloere,  or  of  Blue-Beard  fell. 


THE  SAVOYARD'S  RETURN. 

Oh  !  yonder  is  Uic  well-known  spot. 
My  dear,  my  long-lost  native  home! 
^  Oh !  welcome  is  yon  little  cot, 

Whera  I  shall  rest,  no  more  to  roam ! 
Oh  !  T  have  travell'd  far  and  wide. 

O'er  many  a  distant  foreign  land; 
Each  place,  each  province  I  have  tried, 
And  sung  and  danced  my  saraband  : 
But  all  ilieir  charms  could  not  prevail 
To  steal  my  heart  from  yonder  vale. 

Of  distant  climes  the  false  report 

Allured  me  from  my  native  land ; 
It  bade  me  rove — my  sole  support 

My  cymbals  and  my  saraband. 
The  woody  dell,  the  hanging  rock, 

The  chamois  skipping  o'er  tlie  heights; 
The  plain  adorn'd  with  many  a  flock, 

And,  oh!  a  thousand  more  delights, 
That  grace  yon  dear  beloved  retreat, 
Have  backward  won  my  weary  feet. 

Now  safe  return 'd,  with  wandering  tired. 

No  more  my  little  home  1  Ml  leave ; 
And  many  a  tale  of  what  1  've  seen 

Shall  while  away  the  winter's  eve. 
Oh !  I  have  wander'd  far  and  wide. 

O'er  many  a  distant  foreign  land; 
Each  place,  each  province  I  have  tried. 

And  sung  and  danced  my  saraltand  : 
But  all  their  charms  could  not  prevail, 
To  steal  my  heart  from  yonder  vale. 


LINES 

Written  lapronptn;  oa  raiding  the  following  puMff*  >"  *'  Capel 
LoHt's  beantlfut  anci  loterfsilnff  Preface  to  ?(iihftiiiel  Dloomfield'i 
Peeia»,  Jnct  pablUbed.-><  It  hu  ft  mixture  of  the  tportire,  which 
deepen*  the  inpre»>ion  of  it*  melanoiiol;  dote.  1  ooold  bare 
wUbed,  at  1  bava  »aid  in  a  short  note,  the  eonrlnaloD  bad  been 
otherwise.  The  sonrt  of  life  leaa  offend  my  usie  than  iu  aweet* 
delight  it.« 

Go  to  the  raging  sea,  and  say,  ■  Be  6lill  !• 
Bid  the  wild  lawless  winds  obey  thy  will; 
Preach  to  the  storm,  and  reason  with  despair, 
But  tell  not  misery's  son  tJiat  life  is  fair. 

Thou,  who  in  Plenty's  lavish  Inp  hast  roU'd, 
And  every  year  with  new  delight  hast  told, 
Thou,  who  recumbent  on  the  lucquer'd  barge, 
Hastdropt  down  joy's  gay  stream  of  pleasant  marge, 
r/ioti  mayst  extol  life's  calm,  untroubled  sea — 
The  storms  of  misery  never  burst  on  thee. 

Go  to  the  mat,  where  squalid  Want  reclines, 
Go  to  the  shade  obscure,  where  Merit  pines ; 
Abide  wiih  him  whom  Penury's  charms  control, 
And  bind  the  rising  yearnings  of  his  soul, 
Sur%'ey  his  sleepless  couch,  and,  standing  there, 
Tell  the  poor  pallid  wretch  tliat  lift  is  fair! 


Press  thou  the  lonely  pillow  of  his  head. 
And  ask  why  sleep  his  languid  eyes  had  fled : 
Mark  his  dew'd  temples,  and  his  half-sfant  eye, 
His  trembling  nostrils,  and  his  deep-drawn  siglu 
His  muttering  mouth  contorted  with  despair. 
And  ask  if  Genius  could  inhabit  there. 

Oh,  yes !  that  sunken  eye  with  fire  once  gleam'd. 
And  rays  of  light  from  its  full  circlet  stream'd; 
But  now  Neglect  has  stung  him  to  the  core, 
And  Hope's  wild  raptores  thriU  his  breast  no  ibqr; 
Domestic  anguish  winds  his  vitab  roand. 
And  added  Grief  compels  him  to  the  ground. 
Lo !  o'er  his  manly  form,  deciyd  and  wmn. 
The  shades  of  death  with  gradual  steps  sleal  on; 
And  the  pale  mother,  piutng  to  decay. 
Weeps  for  her  boy  her  wretched  life  away. 

Go,  child  of  Fortune!  to  his  early  grave. 
Where  o'er  his  head  obscure  the  rank  w«eds  wave; 
Behold  the  heart-wrung  parent  lay  her  head 
On  the  cold  turf,  and  ask  to  share  his  bed. 
Go,  child  of  Fortune,  take  thy  Icaoa  tbere. 
And  tell  us  tlien  that  life  is  wond'rousjuir! 

Yet,  Lofft,  in  thee,  whose  hand  is  still  sireirh'd  fbrtk, 
T  encourage  genius,  and  to  foster  worth ; 
On  thee,  the  unhappy's  firm,  unfailing  friend, 
'T  is  just  that  every  blessing  should  descend; 
'T  is  just  that  life  to  thee  should  only  show 
Her  fairer  side,  bat  little  mix'd  with ' 


WRITTEN  IN 


THE  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH. 

Sad  solitary  Taught!  who  keep'st  thy  vigils. 

Thy  solemn  vigils,  in  the  sick  man's  mind ; 

Communing  lonely  with  his  sinking  sonl. 

And  musing  on  the  dubious  glooms  that  lie 

In  dim  obscurity  before  him, — thee. 

Wrapt  in  thy  dark  magnificence,  I  call 

At  tliis  still  midnight  hour,  this  awful  aeasoa. 

When  on  my  bed,  in  wakeful  resdeasoen, 

I  turn  me  wearisome ;  while  all  around. 

All,  all,  save  me,  sink  in  foiigetf olnecs ; 

1  only  wake  to  watch  tlie  sickly  taper 

Which  lights  me  to  my  tomb. — Yes,  't  b  the  hand 

Of  Death  I  feel  press  heavy  on  my  vitals. 

Slow  sapping  the  warm  current  of  cxisieoce. 

My  moments  now  are  few — the  sand  of  life 

Ebbs  faslly  to  its  finish. — Y'et  a  litde. 

And  the  last  fleeting  particle  will  fall. 

Silent,  unseen,  unnoticed,  unlamented. 

Come  then,  sad  Thought  I  and  let  us  meditate 

While  meditate  we  may. — We  have  now 

But  a  small  portion  of  what  men  call  time 

To  hold  communion  ;  for  even  now  the  knife. 

The  separating  knife,  I  feel  divide 

The  tender  bond  that  binds  my  soul  to  earth. 

Yes,  I  must  die — I  feel  that  I  must  die ; 

And  though  to  me  has  life  been  dark  and  dmry. 

Though  Hope  for  me  has  smiled  but  to  deceive. 

And  Disappointment  still  pursued  her  blandishncaft. 

Yet  do  1  feci  my  soul  recoil  within  me 

As  I  contemplate  the  dim  gulf  of  death, 
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Tlic  shnddering  Toid,  the  awful  blank— futurity. 
Aye,  I  had  plann'd  full  many  a  «an(juine  scheme 
Of  earthly  happiness — romantic  schemes, 
And  fraught  with  loveliness;  and  it  is  hard 
To  feel  the  hand  of  Death  arrest  one's  steps. 
Throw  a  chill  blight  o'er  all  one's  budding  hopes> 
And  hurl  one's  »oul  untiniely  to  the  shades, 
Lost  in  the  gaping  gulf  of  blank  oblivion. 
Fifty  years  hence,  and  who  will  hear  of  Henry? 
Oh !  none ; — another  busy  brood  of  beings 
Will  shoot  up  in  the  inlcrira,  and  none 
Will  hold  him  in  remembrance.    1  shall  sink, 
As  sinks  a  stranger  in  the  crowded  streets 
Of  busy  London : — Some  short  bustle 's  caused^ 
A  few  inquiries,  and  the  crowds  close  in, 
And  all 's  forgotten. — On  my  grassy  grave 
The  men  of  future  times  will  careless  tread, 
And  read  my  name  upon  the  sculptured  stone; 
Nor  will  the  sound,  ftimiliar  to  ihcir  cars. 
Recall  my  vanish'd  memory. — I  did  hope 
For  better  things ! — I  hoped  I  should  not  leave 
The  earth  without  a  vestige; — Fate  decrees 
It  shall  be  otherwise,  and  1  submit. 
Henceforth,  O  world,  no  more  of  thy  desires! 
No  more  of  Hope!  the  wantou  vagrant  Hope! 
I  abjure  all. — Now  other  cares  engrom  me, 
And  my  tired  soul,  with  emulative  haste, 
Looks  10  its  God,  and  prunes  its  wings  for  Heaven. 


PASTORAL  SONG. 

Comb,  Anna!  come,  tlie morning  dawns^ 

Faint  streaks  of  radiance  tinge  the  skies : 
Gome,  let  us  seek  the  dewy  lawns. 
And  watch  the  early  lark  arise ; 
While  Nature,  clad  in  vesture  gay, 
Hails  the  loved  return  of  day. 

Our  flocks,  that  nip  the  scanty  blade 
Upon  the  moor,  shall  seek  the  vale ; 
And  then,  secure  beneath  the  shade, 
We  '11  listen  to  the  throstle's  talc ; 
And  watch  the  silver  clouds  above, 
As  o'er  tlic  azure  vault  they  rove. 

Come,  Anna !  come,  and  bring  thy  lute, 

Tliat  with  its  tones,  so  softly  sweet. 
In  cadence  with  my  mellow  ilute, 
Wc  may  beguile  the  noontide  heat; 
While  near  the  mellow  bee  shall  join. 
To  raise  a  harmony  divine. 

And  then  at  eve,  when  silence  reigns, 

Eiccpt  when  heard  tlie  beetle's  hum, 
We  '11  leave  the  sober-tinted  plains. 
To  these  sweet  heights  again  we  '11  come ; 
And  thou  to  thy  soft  lute  shall  play 
A  soJemn  vesper  to  departing  day. 


VERSES. 

When  pride  and  envy,  and  then  scorn 
Of  wealth,  my  heart  with  gall  embued, 

I  thought  how  pleasant  were  the  mom 
Of  silence,  in  the  solitude; 


To  hear  the  forest  bee  on  wing, 
Or  by  the  stream,  or  woodland  spring, 
To  lie  and  muse  alone — alone. 
While  tlie  tinkling  waters  moan. 
Or  such  wild  sounds  arise,  as  say, 
Man  and  noise  are  far  away. 

Now,  surely,  thought  I,  there's  enow 

To  fill  life's  dusly  way  ; 
And  who  will  mi^s  a  poet's  feet, 

Or  wonder  where  he  stniy  ? 
So  to  the  woods  and  waste  I  '11  go ; 

And  I  will  build  an  osier  bower : 
And  sweetly  there  to  me  shall  flow 

The  meditative  hour. 

And  when  the  Autumn's  witliering  hand 

Shall  strew  with  leaves  the  sylvan  land, 

I  '11  to  the  forest  caverns  hie: 

And  in  the  dark  and  stormy  nights, 

I  'II  listen  to  the  shrieking  sprites. 

Who,  in  the  wintry  wolds  and  floods, 

Keep  jubilee,  and  shred  the  woods ; 

Or,  as  it  drifted  soft  and  slow, 

Hurl  in  ten  tliousand  shapes  the  snow. 


EPIGRAM 

ON  ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD. 

Bloomfibld,  thy  happy  omen'd  name 
Ensures  continuance  to  thy  fame; 
Both  sense  and  truth  this  verdict  give. 
While /el<^  sliall  2)/6om,  thy  name  shall  live! 


ODE  TO  MIDNIGHT. 

Season  of  general  rest,  whose  solemn  still 
Strikes  to  the  trembling  heart  a  fearful  chill. 

But  speaks  to  philosophic  souls  delight, 
Thee  do  I  hail,  as  at  my  casement  high, 
My  candle  waning  melancholy  by* 

I  sit  and  taste  the  holy  calm  of  night. 

Yon  pensive  orb,  that  through  the  ether  sails, 
And  gilds  the  misty  shadows  of  the  vales. 

Hanging  in  thy  dull  rear  her  vestal  flame, 
To  her,  while  all  around  in  sleep  recline, 
Wakeful  I  raise  my  orisons  divine. 

And  sing  the  gentle  honours  of  her  name  : 

While  Fancy  lone  o'er  me  her  votary  bends, 
To  lift  my  soul  her  fairy  visions  sends. 

And  pours  upon  my  ear  her  thrilling  soog. 
And  Superstition's  gentle  terrors  come. 
See,  see  yon  dim  ghost  gliding  through  the  gloom! 

See  round  yon  church-yard  elm  what  spectres 
throng  1 

Meanwhile  I  tune,  to  some  romantic  lay, 
My  flageolet — and,  as  I  pensive  play, 

The  sweet  notes  echo  o'er  the  mountain  scene : 
The  traveller  late  journeying  o'er  the  moors, 
Hears  them  aghast — (while  still  the  dull  owl  pours 

Her  hollow  screams  eadi  dreary  pause  between), 
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Till  in  the  lonely  lower  he  spic*  iho  light 
Now  faindy  flashing  on  the  glooms  of  night, 

Where  I,  poor  muacr,  my  lone  vigiU  keep, 
And  'mid  the  dreary  solitude  serene. 
Cast  a  much  meaning  glance  upon  the  scene. 

And  raise  my  mournful  eye  to  Heaven,  and  weep. 


ODE  TO  THOUGHT. 

WBITTEN  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

Hbnck  away,  vindiclirc  Thought ! 

Thy  pictures  arc  of  pain  ; 
The  visions  tli rough  thy  dark  eye  caught, 
They  with  no  gentle  charms  are  fraught. 
So  pr'ythee  back  again. 
I  would  not  weep, 
I  wish  to  sleep, 
Then  why,  thou  busy  foe,  with  me  thy  vigils  keep? 

Why  dost  o'er  bed  and  couch  recline? 

Is  this  thy  new  delight  t 
Pale  visitant !  it  is  not  thine 
To  keep  thy  sentry  through  the  mine, 
The  dark  vault  of  the  night : 
'T  is  thine  to  die, 
While  o'er  the  eye 
The  dcvn  of  slumber  press,  and  waking  sorrows  fly. 

Go  thou,  and  bide  with  him  who  guides 

His  bark  through  lonely  seas; 
And  as  reclining  on  his  helm, 
&idly  he  marks  the  starry  realm. 
To  him  thou  mayst  bring  ease; 
But  thou  to  me 
Art  misery, 
So  pr'ythce,  pr'ythee,  plume  thy  wings,  and  from  my 
pillow  flee. 

And,  Memory!  pray  what  art  thou ? 

Art  thou  of  pleasure  bom  ? 
Does  bliss  untainted  from  ihce  flow? 
The  rose  that  gems  thy  pensive  brow, 
Is  it  without  a  thorn  ? 
Witli  all  thy  smiles. 
And  witching  wiles, 
Yel  not  unfrequent  bitterness  thy  mournful  sway  de- 
files. 

The  drowsy  night-watcli  has  forgot 

To  call  the  solemn  b«ur  : 
LuHd  by  the  winds  be  slumbers  deep. 
While  I  in  vain,  capricious  Sleep  I 
Invoke  thy  tardy  power ; 
And  restless  lie, 
•  With  unclosed  eye. 
And  count  the  tedious  hours  as  slow  they  minute  by. 

GENIUS. 

AN  ODE. 
I.  1. 

Mant  there  be,  who,  through  the  vale  of  life. 
With  velvet  pace,  unnoticed,  softly  go. 

While  jarring  Discord's  inharmonious  strife 
Awakes  them  not  to  woe. 


By  them  unheeded,  carking  Care, 
Green-eyed  Grief,  and  dull  Despair ; 
Smoothly  they  pursue  their  waj. 

With  even  tenor  and  with  equal  breath. 
Alike  through  cloudy  and  through  sunny  day. 
Than  sink  in  peace  to  death. 

IT.  I. 

But,  ah !  a  few  there  be  whom  griefs  devour. 

And  weeping  Woe  and  Disappointment  keen, 
Repining  Penury,  and  Sorrow  sour. 

And  self-cunsuming  Spleen, 
And  these  are  Genius's  favourites :  these 
Know  the  thought-throned  mind  to  please. 
And  from  her  fleshy  seat  to  draw 

To  realms  where  Fancy's  golden  orbits  roll, 
Disdaining  all  but  'wildering  Rapture's  law. 

The  captivated  soul. 

in.  I. 

* 

Genius,  from  thy  starry  throoe. 

High  above  the  burning  xooe, 
In  radiant  robe  of  light  array 'd. 
Oh  1  hear  the  plaint  by  thy  sad  faToarite  made. 

His  melancholy  moan. 
He  tells  of  scorn,  he  tells  of  broken  rows. 

Of  sleepless  nights,  of  anguisbHriddea  days. 
Pangs  that  his  sensibility  uprouse 

To  curse  his  being  and  his  thirst  for  praise. 
Thou  gavest  to  him  with  treble  force  to  feel 

The  sting  of  keen  neglect,  the  rich  mao's  scon 
And  what  o'er  all  does  in  his  soul  preside 

Predominant,  nnd  tempers  him  lo  steel. 
His  high  indignant  pride. 

a 

I.  a. 

Lament  not  ye,  who  humbly  steal  tfaroogh  life. 

That  Genius  visits  not  your  lowly  shed  ; 
For  ah !  what  woes  and  sorrows  ever  rife 
Distract  his  hapless  head ! 
For  him  awaits  no  balmy  sleep. 
He  wakes  all  night,  and  wakes  to  weep ; 
Or  by  his  lonely  lamp  he  sitt 

At  solemn  midnight  when  the  peasant  sleeps. 
In  feverish  study,  and  in  moody  fits 
His  mournful  vigils  keeps. 


H.  a. 

And,  oh !  for  what  consumes  his  watchfol  o3 1 

For  what  does  thus  he  waste  life's  fleedaf  bresib ' 
T  is  for  neglect  and  penury  he  doth  toil, 
'T  is  for  untimely  death. 
Lo  I  where  dejected  pale  he  lies, 
Despair  depicted  in  his  eyes, 
He  feds  die  vital  flame  decrease. 

He  sees  the  grave  wide-yawninp  for  its  prey. 
Without  a  friend  to  soothe  his  soul  to  peace. 
And  cheer  the  expiring  ray. 

HI.  a. 

By  Sulmo's  bard  of  mournful  fame, 
By  gentle  Otway's  magic  name, 
By  him,  die  youth,  who  smiled  at  deatfi. 
And  rashly  dared  to  stop  his  vital  hrcatb. 
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Will  I  thy  pangs  proclaim ; 
For  atili  to  misery  closely  thou  'rt  allied, 
Though  gaudy  pageants  glitter  by  thy  side. 

And  far-resounding  Fame. 
What  tliough  to  thee  the  dazxied  millions  bow, 
And  to  thy  posthumous  merit  bend  them  low; 
Though  unto  thee  the  monarch  looks  with  awe. 
And  thou  at  thy  flash'd  car  dost  nations  draw, 
Yet,  ah  !  unseen  behind  thee  fly 

Corroding  Anguish,  soul-suhduing  Pain, 
And  Discontent  that  clouds  the  fairest  sky : 
A  melancholy  train. 
Yea,  Genius!  thee  a  thousand  cares  await, 
Mocking  thy  derided  stale  : 
Thee  chill  Advcnuiy  will  still  attend. 
Before  whose  face  flies  fast  the  summer's  friend, 

And  leaves  thee  all  forlorn  ; 
While  leaden  Ignorance  rears  her  head  and  laughs, 

And  fat  Stupidity  shakes  his  jolly  sides. 
And  while  the  cup  of  affluence  he  quaffs 
With  bee^yed  Wisdom,  Genius  derides. 
Who  toils,  and  every  hardship  doth  outbrave. 
To  gain  the  meed  of  praise,  when  he  is  mouldering  in 
his  grave. 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  ODE  TO  THE  MOON. 

I. 
Mild  orb,  who  floatcst  through  the  realm  of  night, 

A  pathless  wanderer  o'er  a  lonely  wild, 
Welcome  to  me  thy  soft  and  pensive  light. 

Which  oft  in  childhood  my  lone  tlioughu  beguiled. 
Now  doubly  dear  as  o'er  my  silent  seat, 
Noclumal  Study's  still  retreat. 
It  casts  a  mournful  melancholy  gleam. 
And  through  my  lofty  casement  weaves. 
Dim  through  the  vine's  encircling  leaves. 
An  intermingled  beam. 

n. 

These  feverish  dews  tliat  on  my  temples  hang. 

This  quivering  lip,  these  eyes  of  dying  flame ; 
These  the  dread  signs  of  many  a  secret  pang  : 

These  are  the  meed  of  him  who  pants  for  fame ! 
Pale  Moon  !  from  thoughts  like  these  divert  my  soul ; 

Lowly  I  kneel  before  thy  shrine  on  high: 
My  lamp  expires; — beneath  thy  mild  control, 

These  restless  dreams  are  ever  wont  to  fly. 

Gome,  kindred  mourner  (  in  my  breast 
Soothe  these  discordant  tones  to  rest. 

And  breathe  the  soul  of  peace : 
Mild  visitor!  I  feel  thee  here. 
It  is  not  pain  that  brings  this  tear, 

For  thou  hast  bid  it  cease. 
Oh !  many  a  year  has  pass'd  away 
Since  I,  beneath  thy  fairy  ray, 

Attuned  my  infant  reed  ; 
When  will  thou.  Time !  those  days  restore. 

Those  happy  moments  now  no  more — 

•         •        •        •        • 

When  on  the  lake's  damp  marge  I  lay. 
And  mark'd  the  northern  meteor's  dance, 

Bland  Hope  and  Fancy,  ye  were  there 
To  inspirate  my  trance. 


Twin  sisters!  faimly  now  ye  deign 
Your  magic  sweets  on  me  to  shed. 
In  vain  your  powers  are  now  essay'd 

To  chase  superior  pain. 

And  art  thou  fled,  thou  welcome  orb  7 

So  swiftly  pleasnre  flics ! 
So  to  mankind,  in  darkness  lost. 

The  beam  of  ardour  dies. 
Wan  Moon !  thy  nightly  task  is  done. 
And  now,  encuriain'd  in  the  main, 

Thou  sinkcst  into  rest ; 
But  I,  in  vain,  on  thorny  bed. 

Shall  woo  the  god  of  soft  repose — 


FRAGMENT. 

Loud  rage  the  winds  without— Hie  wintry  cloud 
O'er  the  cold  north  star  casts  her  flitting  shroud  ; 
And  Silence,  pausing  in  some  snow-clad  dale. 
Starts  as  she  hears,  by  fits,  the  shrieking  gale : 
Where  now,  shut  out  from  every  still  retreat. 
Her  pine-clad  summit,  and  her  woodland  seat. 
Shall  Meditation,  in  her  saddest  mood. 
Retire  o'er  all  her  pensive  stores  to  brood  7 
Shivering  and  blue  the  peasant  eyes  askance 
The  drifted  fleeces  tliat  around  him  dance, 
And  hurries  on  his  half-averted  form. 
Stemming  the  fury  of  the  sidelong  storm. 
Him  soon  shall  greet  his  snow-topt  [cot  of  thatch,] 
Soon  shall  his  'numb'd  hand  tremble  on  the  latch. 
Soon  from  his  chimney's  nook  the  cheerful  flame 
Diffuse  a  genial  warmth  throughout  bis  frame; 
Round  the  light  fire,  while  roars  the  north  wind  loud, 
What  merry  groups  of  vacant  faces  crowd ; 
These  hail  his  coming — these  his  meal  prepare. 
And  boast  in  all  that  cot  no  lurking  care. 

What,  though  the  social  circle  be  denied  ? 
Even  Sadness  brightens  at  her  own  fire-side. 
Lores,  with  fix'd  eye,  to  watch  the  fluttering  blase, 
While  musing  Memory  dwells  on  former  days ; 
Or  Hope,  blest  spirit !  smiles — and,  still  foi^iveii, 
Forgeu  the  passport,  while  she  points  to  Heaven. 
Then  heap  the  fire, — shut  out  the  biting  air, 
And  from  its  station  wheel  the -easy  chair : 
Thus  fenced  and  warm,  in  silent  fit 't  is  sweet 
To  hear  without  the  bitter  tempest  beat. 
All,  all  alone~to  sit,  and  muse,  and  sigh, 
The  pensive  tenant  of  obscurity. 


FRAGMENT. 


Ob  !  thou  most  fbtal  of  Pandora's  train, 
Consumption  I  silent  cheater  of  the  e^'e ; 

Thou  comcst  not  robed  in  agonizing  pain. 

Nor  mark's!  ihy  course  with  Death's  delusive  dye. 
But  silent  and  unnoticed  thou  dosl  lie  ; 

O'er  life's  soft  springs  thy  venom  dost  diffuse. 
And,  while  thou  givest  new  lustre  to  the  eye. 

While  o'er  the  check  arc  spread  health's  ruddy  Hues, 

(Ten  then  life's  little  rest  thy  cruel  power  subdues. 
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Ofl  I  're  bclicid  ihee,  in  the  glow  of  youth, 

Hid  'neath  the  blushin(j  roses  which  there  bloom'd, 

And  dropt  a  tear,  for  then  thy  cankering  tooth 
I  knew  would  never  »tay,  till,  alt  consumed, 
In  the  cold  vault  of  death  he  were  ectomb'd. 

But  Oh !  what  sorrow  did  I  feel,  as  swift. 

Insidious  ravager !  1  saw  thcc  fly 
Through  fair  Luciua's  breast  of  whitest  snow. 

Preparing  swift  her  passage  to  the  sky ! 
Though  still  intelligence  l><»ini'd  in  the  glance, 

The  liquid  lustre  of  her  fine  blue  eye; 
Yet  soon  did  languid  listlessness  advance, 
And  soon  she  calmly  sunk  in  death's  repugnant  franco. 

Even  when  lier  end  was  swiftly  drawing  near, 
And  dissolution  hovered  o'er  her  head : 

Even  then  so  beautsous  did  her  form  appear. 
That  none  who  saw  her  but  admiring  said, 
Sure  so  much  beauty  never  could  be  dead. 

Yet  the  dark  lash  of  her  expressive  eye, 

Bent  lowly  down  upon  the  languid 


I  o  iTK  a  wish,  and  near  my  heart 

That  wish  lies  buried ; 
To  keep  it  there  's  a  foolisli  part. 

For,  oh  !  it  must  not  be. 

It  must  not,  must  not  be. 

Why,  my  fond  heart,  why  bcat'st  thou  so  ? 

The  dream  is  fair  to  see — 
Hut,  did  the  lovely  flatterer  go ; 

It  must  not,  must  not  be, 

Oh  I  no,  it  must  not  be. 

T  is  well  this  tear  in  secret  falls. 

This  weakness  suits  not  mc ; 
I  know  where  sterner  duty  calls — 

It  must  not,  cannot  be, 

Oh !  no,  it  cannot  be. 

OtfCB  more  his  beagles  wake  the  slumhVing  morn, 
And  the  liigh  woodland  echoes  to  his  horn, 
As  on  the  mountain  cliff  the  hunter  band 
Chase  the  fleet  chamois  o'er  the  unknown  land  ; 
Or  sadly  silent,  from  some  jutting  steep. 
He  throws  his  line  into  the  gulfy  deep, 
Where,  in  tlie  wilderness  grotesque  and  drear, 
The  loud  Arve  stuns  the  eve's  reposing  car; 
Or,  if  his  lost  domestic  joys  arise. 
Once  more  the  prattler  its  endearments  tries- 
It  lisps,  •  My  ftilhcr!*  and  as  newly  prest 
Its  close  embraces  meet  his  lonely  breast. 
His  long-lost  partner,  too,  at  length  restored, 
Leans  on  his  arm,  and  decks  the  social  board. 
Vet  still,  mysterious  on  his  fever'd  brain 
The  d  cp  impressions  of  his  woes  remain ; 
He  thinks  she  weeps. — «  And  why,  my  love,  so  pale? 
What  hidden  grief  could  o'er  thy  peace  prevail. 
Or  is  it  fancy — yet  iJiou  dost  but    '     *;» 
And  tlicn  he  weeps,  and  weeps  he  knows  not  why. 

Drkab  winter!  who  dost  knock 

So  loud  and  angry  on  my  cottage  roof, 


In  the  loud  night-*lonn  wrapt,  while  drifting  n 
The  cheerless  waste  invest,  and  cold,  and  wide. 
Seen  by  the  flitting  sur,  the  landscape  gleams; 
With  no  unholy  awe  I  bear  thy  voice. 
As  by  my  dying  embers,  safely  housed, 
I,  in  deep  silence  muse.     Though  I  am  looe. 
And  my  low  chimney  owns  no  cheering  voice 
Of  friendly  converse;  yet  not  comfortless 
Is  my  long  evening,  nor  devoid  of  thoughti 
To  cheat  the  silent  hours  upon  their  way. 
There  are,  who  in  this  dark  and  fearful  night. 
Houseless,  and  cold  of  heart,  are  forced  to  hide 
These  beating  snows,  and  keen  relentless  winds— 
Wayluring  men,  or  wanderers  whom  no  liome 
Awaits,  nor  rest  from  travel,  save  the  inn 
Where  all  the  joumcycrs  of  mortal  life 
Lie  down  at  last  to  sleep.     Yet  some  there  be 
Who  merit  not  to  suffer.— Infancy, 
And  sinew-shrinking  age  are  not  exempt 
From  penury's  severest,  deadliest  gripe. 
Oh  !  it  doth  chill  the  eddying  lieart's  blood  to  see 
The  guileless  cheek  of  infancy  tum'd  blue 
With  the  keen  cold.— Lo,  where  the  haby  hangs 
On  his  wan  parent's  hand  ;  his  shiv'ring  skin 
Half  bare,  and  opening  to  the  biting  gale. 
Poor  shiv'rer,  to  his  mother  he  upturns 
A  meaning  look  in  ailcnce !   then  he  casts 
Askance,  upon  the  howling  waste  before, 
A  mournful  glance  upon  the  forward  way— 
But  all  lies  dreary,  and  cold  as  hope 
In  his  forsaken  broaac. 


Beholo  the  shepherd  boy,  who  homeward  Deads, 
Finisli'd  his  daily  labour.— O'er  the  path. 
Deep  overhung  witli  herbage,  does  be  stroll 
With  pace  irr^pilar:  by  fitt  be  nuos, 
Then  sudden  stops  with  vacant  countenance, 
Aud  picks  the  pungent  herb,  or  on  the  «ile 
Listlessly  sits  and  twines  the  reedy  whip. 
And  carols  blillie  his  short  and  simple  song. 
Thrice  happy  idler !— thou  hast  never  known 
Befinemcnt's  piercing  pang ;  thy  joys  arc  aaall. 
Yet  are  they  unalloy'd  with  bitter  tbou0ht 
And  after  misery. — As  I  behoM 
Thy  placid,  artless  countenance,  I  feel 
Srange  envy  of  thy  stale,  and  fain  would  chaape 
These  short,  uncommon  hours  of  keener  bliss 
For  thy  long  day  of  equal  happineas- 

Heaven  grant  no  after  trials  may  imprint 
Trouble's  deep  wrinkle  on  tliine  open  face. 
And  cloud  thy  generous  feamres.— Mayst  thou  tread 
In  the  calm  pallis  through  which  thy  fatbecs  trod, 
To  their  late  graves  of  honourable  rest: 
So  will  thy  lot  be  happy.     So  the  hour 
Of  death  come  clad  in  loveliness  and  joy; 
And  as  thou  lay'&t  down  thy  blanched  head 
l!cncath  the  narrow  mound,  affection's  hand 
Will  bend  the  osier  o'er  lliy  peaceful  grave. 
And  bid  the  lily  blossom  on  tliy  tnrf. 
But,  oh  I  may  heaven  avert  from  thi«  the  cnzse 
Of  mad  fanaticism :  away,  away ! — 
Let  not  the  restless  monster  dare  pollute 
The  calm  abodes  of  rural  innocence! 
Oh  •  if  the  wide  contagion  reach  thy  breast. 
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CDhappy  peasant  1  peace  will  vaaish  thence, 

And  raging  turbulence  will  rack  tliy  heart 

With  feverish  dismay :  then  discontent 

Will  prey  upon  thy  ritals,  then  will  doubt 

And  sad  uncertainty  in  fierce  array. 

With  superstition's  monstrous  train  surronnd 

Thy  dreadful  deatli-bcd ;  and  no  soothing  hand 

Will  smooth  tlie  painful  pillow,  for  tlie  bonds 

Of  tender  amity  ^n  all  consumed 

By  the  prevailing  fire.     They  all  are  lost 

In  one  ungovernable,  selfish  flame. 

Where  has  this  pestilence  arisen? — where 

Tlie  Hydra  multitude  of  sister  ills. 

Of  infidelity,  and  open  sin, 

Of  disaffection,  and  repining  gall  T 

Oh,  ye  revered  venerable  band. 

Who  wear  religion's  ephod,  unto  ye 

Belongs  with  wakeful  vigilance  to  check 

Tlie  growing  evil.     In  the  vicious  town 

Fearless,  and  fix'd,  the  monster  stands  secure; 

But  guard  the  rural  shade !  let  honest  peace 

Yet  hold  her  ancient  seats,  and  still  preserve 

The  village  groups  in  their  primeval  bliss. 

Such  was,  Placidio,  thy  divine  employ. 

Ere  thou  wert  borne  to  some  sublimer  sphere 

By  dcaili's  mild  angel. 


WnBii  yonder  woods  in  gloomy  pomp  arise, 
Embowered,  remote,  a  lowly  cottage  lies: 
Before  the  door  a  garden  spreads,  where  blows 
Now  wild,  once  cultivate,  the  brier  rose; 
Though  choked  with  weeds,  the  lily  there  will  peer, 
And  early  primrose  hail  the  nascent  year; 
There  to  the  walls  did  jess'mine  wreaths  attach, 
And  many  a  sparrow  twitter'd  in  tlie  thatch, 
While  in  the  woods  that  wave  their  heads  on  high 
The  stock-dove  warbled  murmuring  harmony. 

There,  buried  in  retirement,  dwelt  a  sage, 
Whuse  reverent  locks  bespoke  him  far  in  age: 
Silent  he  was,  and  solemn  was  his  mien, 
And  rarely  on  his  check  a  smile  was  seen. 
Tlie  village  gossips  had  full  many  a  tale 
About  the  aged  «  hermit  of  the  dale.n 
Some  call'd  him  wizard,  some  a  holy  seer. 
Though  all  beheld  him  with  an  equal  fear, 
And  many  a  stout  heart  had  he  put  to  flight, 
Met  in  the  gloomy  wood  walks  late  at  nighL 

Yet  well  I  ween,  the  sire  was  good  of  heart, 

Nor  would  to  ought  one  heedless  pang  impart; 

His  soul  was  gentle,  but  he  'd  known  of  woe. 

Had  known  the  world,  nor  longer  wisfa'd  to  know. 

Ucrc,  far  retired  from  all  its  busy  ways, 

He  hoped  to  spend  the  remnant  of  his  days; 

And  here,  in  peace,  he  till'd  his  little  ground. 

And  saw,  unheeded,  years  revolving  round. 

Fair  was  his  daughter,  as  the  blush  of  day. 

In  her  alone  his  hopes  and  wisiics  lay: 

His  only  care,  about  her  future  life. 

When  death  should  call  him  from  die  haunts  of  ttrlfc. 

Sweet  was  her  tcmi)cr,  mild  as  summer  skies 

When  o'er  their  azure  no  thin  vapour  flies: 

And  but  to  sec  her  aged  father  sad, 

No  fear,  no  care,  the  gentle  Fanny  had. 


Still  at  her  wheel,  the  live-long  day  she  simg. 
Till  with  tlie  sound  the  lonesome  woodlands  rung. 
And  till,  usurp'd  hirlong  unquestion'd  sway, 
The  solitary  bittern  wing'd  its  way. 
Indignant  rose,  on  dismal  pinions  borne. 
To  find,  untrod  by  man,  some  waste  forlorn. 
Where,  unmolested,  he  might  hourly  wail. 
And  with  his  screams  still  load  the  heavy  gale. 

Once  as  I  stray'd  at  eve,  the  woods  among, 
To  pluck  wild  strawberries, — I  heard  her  song ; 
And  heard,  enchanted, — oh !  it  was  so  soft, 
So  sweet,  I  thought  the  cherubim  aloft 
Were  quiring  to  the  spheres.     Now  the  full  note 
Did  on  the  downy  wings  of  silence  float 
Full  on  the  ravish'd  sense,  tbeu  died  away. 
Distantly  on  the  ear,  in  sweet  decay. 

Then,  first  I  knew  the  cot;  the  simple  pair; 
Though  soon  become  a  welcome  inmate  tliere  : 
At  eve,  I  still  would  fly  to  hear  the  lay, 
Which  Fanny  to  her  lute  was  wont  to  play; 
Or  with  the  Sire  would  sit  and  talk  of  war. 
For  wars  he'd  seen,  and  bore  full  many  a  scar, 
And  oft  the  plan  of  gallant  siege  he  drew. 
And  loved  to  teach  me  all  the  arts  he  knew. 


With  slow  step,  along  the  desert  sand, 
Where  o'er  the  parching  plains  broods  red  dismay. 
The  Arab  chief  leads  on  his  ruthless  band. 
And,  lo !  a  speck  of  dust  is  seen  to  play. 
On  the  remotest  confines  of  the  day. 
Arouse!  arouse !  fierce  does  the  chieftain  cry, 
Death  calls!  the  caravan  is  on  its  way! 
The  warrior  shouts.    The  Siroc  hurries  hy, 
llush'd  is'his  stormy  voice,  and  quench'd  his  murderous 
eye. 

TbeM  ilnn  night  appaar,  by  the  aetre,  to  have  L«ob  lateoded 
for  B  suaia  of  tbe  ■  CAH*tlad,»  p«rha|ii  to  hare  b«ea  Introdnced  a« 
a  •inils  ,  bat  ibo«|jb  tbe  ooDoeptloD  U  •triklag,  ibe  coaapotltioa  it 
far  mora  iDoorroct  tbaa  that  of  tbat  liao  fra^BMat. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

To  you  these  pensive  lines  I  fondly  send, 

Far  distant  now,  my  brother,  and  my  friend. 

If,  mid  the  novel  scene,  tliou  yet  art  free 

To  give  one  silent,  muscful  hour  to  me, 

Turn  from  tlie  world,  and  fancy,  whbp'ring  near, 

Thou  hcar'st  the  voice  thou  once  didst  love  lo  hear. 

Can  time  and  space,  howe'er  with  anguisli  fraught, 

Damp  the  warm  heart,  or  chain  the  soaring  thought? 

Or,  when  most  druad,  the  nascent  joy  they  bla;it. 

Chase  from  the  mind  the  image  of  the  past! 

Ah,  no!  when  death  has  robb'd  her  hoard  of  bliss. 

What  slays  to  soothu  the  widow's  hours,  but  this? — 

This  cheers  her  dreams,  and  cheats  the  liug'ring  time 

Till  she  shall  reach 


On !  had  the  soul's  docp  silence  pow'r  to  speak ; 
Could  the  warm  thought  the  bars  of  distance  break! 
Could  the  lone  music  to  thine  car  convey 
Each  rising  sigh,  and  all  the  heart  can  say ! 
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Dear  to  my  breast,  beyond  conception  dear, 
Would  the  lon(r  solitude  of  night  appear : 
Sweet  would  it  be  to  hear  the  winds  complain — 
To  mark  the  hearings  of  the  moonlight  main ; 
Sweet  to  behold  the  silent  hamlet  lie, 

With 

But  sweeter  far  «  •  •  , 

Rose  not  unshared,  nor  fell  nnmark'd  by  ihee. 


The  harp  is  still  I  Weak  though  the  spirit  were 

That  whispered  in  its  rising  harmonies; 

Yet  Mcm'ry,  with  her  sister,  fond  Regret, 

Vovcs  to  recall  the  wild  and  wandering  airs 

That  cheer  d  the  long-fled  hours,  when  o'er  the  strings 

That  spirit  hover'd.     Weak,  and  though  it  were 

To  pour  the  torrent  of  impetuous  song. 

It  was  not  weak  to  touch  the  sacred  chords 

Of  pity,  or  to  summon  with  dark  spell 

Of  witching  rhymes,  the  spirits  of  the  deep 

Form'd  to  do  Fancy's  bidding ;  and  to  fetch 

Ilcr  perfumes  from  the  morning  star,  or  dye 

Her  volant  robes  with  the  bright  rainbow's  hues. 


Oa  should  the  day  be  overcast. 
We  '11  linger  till  the  shower  be  past; 
WMiere  the  hawthorn's  branches  spread 
A  fragrant  coTert  o'er  the  head. 
And  list  the  rain-drops  beat  the  Icnves, 
Or  smoke  upon  the  cottage  eares ; 
Or  silent  dimpling  on  the  stream 
Convert  to  lead  its  silver  gleam; 
And  we  will  muse  on  human  life, 
And  think,  from  all  the  storms  of  strife, 
Uow  sweet  to  find  a  snug  retreat 
Where  we  may  hear  the  tempests  beat, 
Secure  and  fearless,— -and  provide 
Repose  for  life's  calm  eventide. 


BIiLD  Vesper!  favourite  of  the  Paphian  Queen, 
Whose  lucid  lamp  on  evening's  twilight  zone, 
Sheds  a  soft  lustre  o'er  the  gloom  serene. 
Only  by  Cynthia's  silver  beam  outshone : 
Thee  I  invoke  to  point  my  lonely  way 
O'er  these  wild  wastes,  to  where  my  lover  bides, 
For  thou  alone  canst  lend  thy  friendly  ray, 
Now  the  bright  moon  toward  the  ocean  glides — 
No  midnight  murderer  asks  thy  guilty  aid, 
No  nightly  robber    •     •     •    •    • 
T  am  alone,  by  silly  love  betray 'd. 
To  woo  the  star  of  Venus  '  '  * 


In  every  clime,  from  Lapland  to  Japan, 

This  truth  's  confest,— That  man's  worst  foe  is  man. 

The  rav'ning  tribes,  that  crowd  the  sultry  zone, 

Prey  on  all  kinds  and  colours  but  their  own. 

Lion  with  lion  herds,  and  pard  with  pard. 

Instinct's  first  law,  their  covcn.int  and  guard. 

But  man  alone,  the  lord  of  ev'ry  clime, 

Whose  post  is  godlike,  and  whose  pow'rs  sublime, 


Afan,  at  whose  birth  the  Almighty  hand  stood  Mill, 

Pleased  with  the  last  great  effort  of  bis  will, 

Man,  man  alone,  no  tenant  of  die  wood. 

Prays  on  his  kind,  and  laps  his  brothel's  bkMKi : 

His  fellow  leads  where  hidden  pit-falls  lie. 

And  drinks  with  ecstasy  hb  dying  agh. 


ODE  TO  UBERTY. 

Hbrci  to  thy  darkest  shades,  dire  SUvery,  bence! 

Thine  icy  touch  can  freeze. 

Swift  as  the  Polar  breese. 
The  proud  defying  port  of  human  sense. 

tience  to  thine  Indian  cave. 
To  where  the  tall  canes  whisper  o'er  diy 

Like  the  murmuring  wave 
Swept  by  the  dank  wing  of  the  rapid  west : 

And  at  the  night's  still  noon, 
Tlie  lash'd  Angolan,  in  his  grated  cell, 

Mix'd  with  the  tiger's  yell. 
Howls  to  the  dull  ear  of  the  silent  nooon. 

Out  come,  thou  goddess,  blithe  and  Frec^ 
Thou  mountain-maid,  sweet  Liberty ! 
With  buskin'd  knee,  and  bosom  bore. 
Thy  tresses  floating  in  the  air ; 
Come, — and  treading  on  thy  feet. 
Independence  let  me  meet. 
Thy  giant  mate,  whose  aw'fal  fomn 
Has  often  braved  the  bellowing  siorm. 
And  heard  its  angry  spirit  shriek. 
Rear  d  on  some  promontory's  peak. 
Seen  by  the  lonely  fisher  fiir. 
By  the  glimpse  of  flitting  star. 

His  awful  bulk,  in  dusky  shroud. 
Commixing  with  the  pitchy  cloud  ; 
While  at  his  feet  the  lightnings  pidy. 
And  the  deep  thunders  die  away. 
Goddess  !  come,  and  let  us  sail 
On  the  fresh  reviving  gale; 
O'er  dewy  lawns,  and  forests  lone. 
Till  lighting  ou  some  mountain  stooc, 
That  scales  the  circumambient  sky. 
We  see  a  thousand  nations  lie. 
From  Zcmbla's  snows  to  Afric's  beat. 
Prostrate  beneath  our  frolic  feet. 

From  Italy's  luxurious  plains, 
Where  everlasting  summer  reigm. 
Why,  goddess,  dost  thou  turn  away  ? 
Didst  thou  never  sojourn  there ! 
Oh,  yes,  thou  didst — but  fallen  is  Rome; 
The  pilgrim  weeps  her  silent  doom. 
As  at  midnight,  murmuring  low. 
Along  tite  mouldering  portico, 
He  hears  the  desolate  wind  career. 
While  the  rank  ivy  whispers  near. 

Ill-fated  Gaul !  ambitious  grasp 

Bids  thee  again  in  slavery  gasp. 

Again  the  dungeon-walls  resound 

The  hopeless  sliriek,  the  groan  profound. 

But,  lo,  in  yonder  happy  skies, 

Helvetia's  airy  mountains  rise. 


POEMS  OF  A  LATER  DATE. 
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And,  oh !  00  her  tall  cliffs  reclined. 

Gay  Fancy,  whispering  to  the  mind : 

At  the  wild  herdsman's  call  is  heard, 

Tells  me,  that  she,  o'er  all  preferr'd 

lu  every  ciime,  in  every  lone. 

Is  Liberty's  divincst  throne. 

Yet,  whence  that  sigh?  O  goddess!  say, 

Has  the  tyrant's  thirsty  sway 

Dared  profane  the  sacred  seat. 

Thy  long  high-favour'd,  best  retreat  T 

It  has!  it  has!  away,  away 

To  where  the  grceo  isles  woo  the  day ! 

Where  thou  art  still  supreme,  and  where 

Thy  Paeans  fill  the  floating  air. 


Wbo  is  it  leads  the  planets  on  their  dance — 
The  mighty  sisterhood  ?  Who  is  it  strikes 
The  harp  of  universal  harmony? 

Hark !  't  is  the  voice  of  planets  on  their  dance. 

Led  by  the  arch-^rontriver.     Beautiful 

The  harmony  of  order  !  How  they  sing, 

The  regulated  orbs,  upon  their  path 

Through  the  wide  trackless  ether  !  sing  as  though 

A  syren  sat  upon  each  glitt'ring  gem. 

And  made  fmr  music — such  as  mortal  hand 

Ne'er  raised  on  the  responding  chords ;  more  like  ' 

The  mystic  melody  that  oft  the  bard 

Hears  in  the  strings  of  the  suspended  harp, 

Touch'd  by  some  unknown  beings  that  reside 

Iq  evening  breezes,  or,  at  dead  of  night, 

Wake  in  the  long,  shrill  pauses  of  the  wind. 

This  is  the  music  which,  in  ages  hush'd. 

Ere  the  Assyrian  quafTd  his  cups  of  blood, 

Kept  the  lone  Chald  awake,  when  through  the  night 

He  watch'd  his  herds.    The  solitary  man, 

By  frequent  meditation,  learnt  to  spell 

Yon  sacred  volume  of  high  mystery. 

He  could  arrange  the  wandering  passengers, 

From  the  pale  star,  first  on  the  silent  brow 

Of  the  meek-tresaed  Eve,  to  him  who  shines. 

Son  of  the  morning,  orient  Lucifer : 

Sweet  were  to  him,  in  that  unletlerd  age. 

The  openings  of  wonder. — He  could  gaze 

Till  his  whole  soul  was  fiU'd  with  mystery, 

And  every  night-wind  was  a  spirit's  voice, 

And  every  far-off  mist,  a  spirit's  form : 

So  with  fobles,  and  wild  romantic  dreams 

He  mix'd  his  truth,  and  couch'd  in  symbols  dark. 

Hence,  blind  idolatry  arose,  and  men 

Knelt  to  the  sun,  or  at  the  dead  of  night 

Pour'd  their  orisons  to  the  cloud--wrapt  moon. 

Hence,  also,  after  ages  into  stars 

Transform'd  their  heroes;  and  the  warlike  chief, 

With  fond  eye  fix'd  00  some  resplendent  gem. 

Held  convene  with  the  spirits  of  his  sires : — 

With  other  eyes  than  these  did  Plato  view 

The  heav'ns,  and,  fiU'd  with  reasonings  sublime, 

Half  pierced,  at  intervals,  the  mystery, 

Which  with  the  gospel  vanished,  and  made  way 

For  noon-day  brightness.        •        «        • 


How  beautiful  upon  the  element 

The  Egyptian  moonlight  sleeps ! 
The  Arab  on  the  bank  hath  pitch'd  his  tent ; 

The  light  wave  dances,  sparkling,  o'er  the  deeps ; 
The  tall  reeds  whisper  in  tlie  gale, 
And  o'er  the  distant  tide  moves  slow  the  silent  sail. 

Thou  mighty  Nile !  and  thou  receding  main, 
How  peacefully  ye  rest  upon  your  shores. 
Tainted  no  more,  as  when  from  Cairo's  tow'rs, 
RoH'd  the  swoln  corse,  by  plague!  the  monster!  slain. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  see  around. 
Upon  the  solitude  of  waters  wide. 
There  is  no  sight,  save  of  the  restless  tide — 
Save  of  the  winds,  and  waves,  tliere  is  no  sound. 

Egyptia  sleeps,  her  sons  in  silence  sleep ! 

Ill-fated  land,  upon  thy  rest  they  come — 
Th'  invader,  and  his  host     Behold  the  deep 

Bears  on  her  farthest  verge  a  dusky  gloom— 
And  now  they  rise,  the  roasted  forests  rise. 
And  gallants,  through  the  foam,  their  way  they  make. 
Stem  Genius  of  the  Memphian  sliorcs,  awake! — 

The  foeman  in  thy  inmost  harbour  lies, 
And  ruin  o'er  thy  land  with  brooding  pennon  flies. 


Gbosts  of  the  dead,  in  grim  array. 

Surround  the  tyrant's  nightly  bed ! 
And  in  the  still,  distinctly  say, 

I  by  thy  treach'ry  bled. 
And  I,  and  I,  ten  thousands  cry; 

From  Jaffa's  plains,  from  Egypt's  sands. 
They  come,  they  raise  the  chorus  high, 

And  whir]  around  in  shrieking  bands. 
Loud,  and  more  loud,  the  clamours  rise, 

•  Lo!  there  the  traitor!  murderer !  lies.* 
He  murder'd  me,  he  murder'd  thee. 

And  now  his  bed  his  rack  shall  be. 
As  when  a  thousand  torrents  roar, 
Around  his  head  their  yells  they  pour. 
The  sweat-drops  start,  convulsion's  hand 

Binds  every  nerve  in  iron  band. 
T  is  done !  they  fly,  tlie  clamours  die, 

The  mooD  is  up,  the  night  is  calm, 
Man's  busy  broods  in  slumbers  lie; 

But  horrors  still  the  tyrant's  soul  alarm. 

And  ever  and  anon,  serenely  clear, ' 
Have  mercy,  mercy,  heaven !  strikes  on  dull  midnight's 
ear. 

ODE 

ON  THS  DEATH  OF  THE  DURE  d'eMGHIEN. 

What  means  yon  trampling  I  what  that  light 

That  glimmers  in  the  inmost  wood; 
As  though  beneath  the  felon  night. 

It  mark'd  some  deed  of  blood ; 
Behold  yon  figures  dim  descried 
In  dark  array ;  they  speeehless  glide. 
The  forest  moans ;  the  raven's  scream 
Swells  slowly  o'er  the  moated  stream. 
As  from  the  castle's  topmost  tow'r. 

It  chants  its  boding  song  alone : 
A  song,  that  at  this  awful  hour 

Bears  disinal  tidings  in  its  funeral  Cone; 
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Tidings,  thai  in  some  grey  domestic's  ear 
Will  on  his  wakeful  bed  strike  deep  mysterious  fear. 

And,  hark,  that  loud  report !  t'is  done  ; 

There  's  murder  couch'd  in  yonder  gloom ; 
T  is  done,  *t  is  done !  the  prixe  is  won, 

Another  rival  meets  his  doom. 
The  tyrant  smiles, — witli  fell  delight 
He  dwells  upon  the    *     *     *     *     * 
The  tyrant  smiles;  from  terror  freed. 
Exulting  in  the  foul  misdeed, 
And  sternly  in  his  secret  breast 
Marks  out  the  victims  next  to  fall. 
His  purpose  fix'd;  their  moments  fly  no  more, 

He  points, — the  poniard  knows  its  own ; 
Unseen  it  strikes, — unseen  they  die. 
Foul  midnight  only  hears,  and  shudders  at  the  groan. 
But  justice  yet  shall  lift  her  arm  on  high, 
And  Bourbon's  blood  no  more  ask  vengeance  from  tlie 
sky. 

SONNET. 

TO   CAPEL   LOPPT,    ESQ. 

LorpT,  unto  tlice  one  tributary  song 

The  simple  Muse,  admiring,  fain  would  bring; 

She  longs  to  lisp  thee  to  the  listening  throng. 
And  with  thy  name  to  bid  the  woodlands  ring. 

Fain  would  she  blazon  all  thy  virtues  forth. 
Thy  warm  philanthropy,  thy  justice  mild  ; 

Would  say  how  thou  didst  foster  kindred  wortli. 
And  to  lliy  bosom  snatch'd  Misfortune's  child : 

Firm  she  would  paint  thee,  with  becoming  seal, 
Upright,  and  learned,  as  the  Pylian  sire. 
Would  say  how  sweetly  thou  couldst  sweep  the  lyre. 

And  diow  thy  labours  for  the  public  weal. 
Ten  thousand  virtues  tell  with  joys  supreme. 
But  ah  I  she  shrinks  abash'd  before  the  arduous  theme. 


SONNET. 

TO  THE  MOON.     WRITTEN  IN  NOVEMBER. 

Sublime,  emerging  from  the  misty  verge 
Of  the  horizon  dim,  thee.  Moon,  I  hail, 
As,  sweeping  o'er  the  leafless  grove,  the  gale 

Seems  to  repeat  the  year's  funereal  dirge. 

Now  Autumn  sickens  on  the  languid  ught. 
And  leaves  bestrew  the  wanderer's  loody  way, 

Now  uuto  thee,  pale  arbitress  of  night! 
With  double  joy  my  homage  do  I  pay. 
When  clouds  disguise  the  glories  of  the  day, 

And  stern  November  slieds  her  boisterous  bUght, 
How  doubly  sweet  to  mark  the  moony  ray. 

Shoot  through  the  mist  from  tlie  ethereal  height, 
And,  still  unchanged^  back  to  the  memory  bring 
The  smiles  Favonian  of  life's  earliest  spring. 


SONNET. 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  GRAVE  OP  A  PRIEND. 

Fast  from  tlie  W^est  the  fading  day-streaks  fly, 
And  ebon  Night  assumes  her  solemn  sway. 

Yet  here  alone,  unheeding  time,  1  lie. 
And  o'er  my  friend  still  pour  tlie  plaintive  lay. 


Oh !  't  is  not  long  since,  George,  with  thee  I  woo'd 

The  maid  of  musings  by  yon  moaDing  wave, 
And  hail'd  the  moon's  mild  beam,  which  now  lOMv'd, 

Seems  sweetly  sleeping  on  thy  silent  grave! 
The  busy  world  pursues  its  boisterous  vay, 

The  noise  of  revelry  still  echoes  round. 
Yet  I  am  sad  while  all  beside  is  gay; 

Yet  still  I  weep  o'er  thy  deserted  moand. 
Oh !  that,  like  thee,  I  might  bid  sorrow  cease, 
And  'neath  the  gnsen-sward  sleep  the  sleep  of  pace. 


SONNET. 

SwsiT  to  the  gay  of  heart  is  Summer's  smik, 
Sweet  the  wild  music  of  the  laughing  Spriog; 

But  ah !  my  soul  far  other  scenes  begoilc, 

Where  gloomy  storms  their  sullen  shailom  feigi 

Is  it  for  me  to  strike  the  Idalian  string- 
Raise  tlie  soft  mnsic  of  the  warbling  wire, 

While  in  my  ears  the  howls  of  fairies  nog, 
And  melancholy  wastes  the  vital  fire? 

Away  with  thoughts  like  these !— To  mok  leoeca«e 
Where  howls  the  shrill  blast,  and  wlieie  nmfB  ^ 
wave. 

Direct  my  steps;  there,  in  the  lonely  drear, 
r  11  sit  remote  from  woridly  noise,  and  miue 
Till  through  my  soul  shall  Peace  her  balm  iotee, 

And  whisper  sounds  of  comfort  in  mine  ear. 


SONNET. 

Poor  little  one!  most  bitterly  did  pain. 

And  life's  worst  ills,  aasail  thine  early  age; 

And  quickly  tired  with  this  rough  pilgnBUifftr 

Thy  wearied  spirit  did  its  heaven  regain. 

Moaning,  and  sickly,  on  the  lap  of  life 

Thou  laid'st  thine  achin|;  liead,  and  thoadidstB^ 

A  little  while,  ere  to  its  kindred  sky 

Thy  soul  retura'd,  to  taste  no  more  of  iOife! 

Thy  lot  was  happy,  little  sojourner! 

Thou  hadst  no  mother  to  direct  thy  vzpi 

And  fortune  frown'd  most  darkly  on  thy  dayii 

Short  as  they  were.     Now,  far  from  the  low  Hir 

Of  tliis  dim  spot,  in  heaven  thou  dost  repose, 

And  look'sC,  and  smiiest  on  this  world's  iraBWOlvi* 


SONNET. 

TO  DECEMBER. 

Dark  visaged  visitor !  who  comest  here 
Clad  in  thy  mournful  tunic,  to  repeat 
(While  glooms,  and  chilling  rains  enwrap  tliy  ^ 

The  solemn  requiem  of  the  dying  yasr; 

Not  undelightful  to  my  list'ning  ear 
Sound  thy  dull  show'rs,  as  o'er  my  woodland  mt 
Dismal,  and  drear,  the  leafless  trees  they  beat: 

Not  undelightful,  in  their  wild  career. 

Is  the  wild  music  of  thy  howling  blasts, 
Sweeping  the  groves'  long  aisle,  while  suBea  Tioe 

Thy  stormy  mantle  o'er  bis  shoulder  casts. 
And,  rock'd  upon  his  throne,  with  chant  i 

Joins  the  full-pcaling  dirge,  and  winter  weaves 

Her  dark  sepulcliral  wreath  of  hAed  leaves. 
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SONNET. 


MISPORTUNS. 


MisroKTUfCB !  I  am  yonng,  my  chin  U  bare; 

And  I  hare  wondcr'd  much  when  men  hare  told 
How  youfh  was  free  from  sorrow  and  from  car«. 

That  ihou  sliouldst  dwell  with  me,  and  leave  the  old. 
Sure  dost  not  like  me! — Shriyeli'd  hag  of  hate, 

My  phiz,  and  thanks  to  thee,  is  sadly  lon^; 

I  am  not  either.  Beldame,  over  strong; 
Nor  do  I  wish  at  all  to  be  thy  mate, 
For  thou,  sweet  fury,  art  my  utter  hate! 
Nay,  shake  not  thus  thy  miserable  pate, 
I  am  yet  young,  and  do  not  like  thy  face ; 
And,  lest  thou  shouldst  resume  the  wild-goose  chace, 
I  '11  tell  thee  something  all  thy  heat  to  assuage, 
— Thou  wilt  not  hit  my  fmncy  in  my  age. 


For  he  was  wont  to  love  your  madrigab; 
And  often  by  the  haunted  stream  that  laves 
The  dark  sequestered  woodland's  inmost  caves, 

Would  sit  and  listen  io  the  dying  Calls, 

Till  the  full  tear  would  quiver  in  his  eye. 

And  his  big  heart  would  heave  with  monmliil  ecttacy. 


SONNET. 


As  thus  oppress'd  with  many  a  heavy  care 
^Though  young  yet  sorrowful),  I  turn  my  feet 
To  the  dark  woodland,  longing  much  to  greet 

The  form  of  Peace,  if  chance  she  sojourn  there; 

Deep  thought  and  dismal,  verging  to  despair. 

Fills  my  sad  breast;  and,  tired  with  tliis  vain  coil, 
I  shrink  dismay'd  before  life's  upland  toil. 
■  And  as  amid  the  leaves  the  evening  air 

Whispers  still  melody, -^ I  think  ere  long, 

When  I  no  more  can  hear,  these  woods  will  speak ; 
And  then  a  sad  smile  plays  upon  my  cheek, 

And  mournful  phantasies  upon  me  throng. 

And  I  do  ponder  with  most  strange  delight. 

On  the  calm  slumbers  of  the  dead  man's  night 


SONNET. 

TO  APRIL. 

EiHBLnK  of  life!  see  changeful  April  sail 
In  varying  vest  along  the  shadowy  skies, 
Now  bidding  summer's  softest  zephyrs  rise. 
Anon,  recalling  Winter's  stormy  gale. 
And  pouring  from  the  cloud  her  sudden  hail; 

Then,  smiling  through  the  tear  that  dims  her  eyes, 
While  Iris  with  her  braid  the  welkin  dyes^ 
Promise  of  sunshine,  not  so  prone  to  fail. 
So  to  us,  sojourners  in  Life's  low  vale, 
The  smiles  of  Fortune  flatter  to  deceive. 
While  still  the  Fates  the  web  of  Mystery  weave; 
So  Hope  exultant  spreads  her  aery  sail, 
Ajid  from  the  present  gloom  the  soul  conveys 
To  distant  summers  and  far  happier  days. 


SONNET. 

Yi  nnseei^  spirits,  whose  wild  melodies. 
At  evening  rising  slow,  yet  sweetly  clear, 
Steal  on  the  musing  poet's  pensive  ear. 

As  by  the  wood-spring  siretcb'd  supine  he  lies, 
When  he  who  now  invokes  you  low  is  laid, 

His  tired  frame  resting  on  the  earth's  cold  bed, 

Hold  ye  your  nightly  vigils  o'er  Kis  head. 
And  chant  a  dirge  to  his  reposing  shade ! 


SONNET. 

TO  A  TAPER. 

*  T  IS  midnight— On  the  globe  dead  slumber  nts 

And  all  is  silence — in  the  hour  of  sleep ; 
Save  wlien  the  hollow  gust,  that  swells  by  fits. 

In  the  dark  wood  roars  fearfully  and  deep. 
I  wake  alone  to  listen  and  to  weep, 

To  watch,  my  taper,  thy  pale  beacon  bum; 
And,  as  still  Memory  does  her  vigils  keep. 

To  think  of  days  that  never  can  return. 
By  thy  pale  ray  I  raise  my  languid  head. 

My  eye  surve]«  the  solitary  gloom ; 
And  the  sad  meaning  tear,  unmixt  with  dread. 

Tells  thou  dost  light  me  to  the  silent  tomb. 
Like  thee  I  wane;  like  thine  my  life's  last  ray 
Will  fade  in  loneliness,  unwept,  away. 


SONNET. 

TO   MT  MOTHER. 

And  canst  thou.  Mother^  for  a  moment  think, 
That  we,  thy  children,  when  old  age  shall  ^ed, 
Its  blanching  honours  on  thy  weary  head, 

Gould  from  our  best  of  duties  ever  shrink? 

Sooner  the  sun  from  his  high  sphere  should  sink 
Than  we,  ungrateful,  leave  thee  in  that  day. 
To  pine  in  solitude  thy  life  awayr 

Or  shun  thee,  tottering  on  the  grave's  cold  brink. 

Banish  the  thought! — where'er  our  steps  may  roam, 
O'er  smiling  plains,  or  wastes  without  a  tree. 
Still  will  fond  memory  point  our  hearts  to  thee, 

And  paint  the  pleasures  of  thy  peaceful  home; 

While  duty  bids  us  all  thy  griefs  assuage, 

And  smooth  the  pillow  of  thy  sinking  age. 

SONNET. 

Txs,  *t  will  be  over  soon. — This  sickly  dream 

Of  life  will  vanish  from  my  feverish  brain; 
And  death  my  wearied  spirit  will  redeem 

From  this  wild  region  of  unvaried  pain. 
Yon  brook  will  glide  as  softly  as  before, — 

Yon  landscape  smile, — yon  goHen  harvest  grow,- 
Yon  sprightly  lark  on  mounting  wing  will  soar. 

When  Henry's  name  is  heard  no  more  below. 
I  sigh  when  all  my  youthful  friends  caress, 

They  laugli  in  health,  and  future  evils  brave; 
Them  shall  a  wife  and  smiling  children  bless. 

While  1  am  mouldering  in  my  silent  grave. 
God  of  the  just! — Thou  gavest  the  bitter  cup; 
I  bow  to  thy  behest,  and  drink  it  up. 

SONNET. 

TO  CONSUMPTION. 

Gkrtlt,  most  gently,  on  thy  victim's  head, 
Gonsomption,  lay  thine  hand !— let  me  decay, 
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Like  the  expiriB|;  lamp,  UDteen,  away, 

And  softly  0O  to  slumber  with  the  deftd. 

And  if 't  is  true,  what  holy  men  have  said, 
That  strains  an^lic  oft  foretell  the  day 
Of  death,  to  those  good  men  who  fall  thy  prey, 

0  lei  the  aerial  musie  round  my  bed, 
Dissolving  sad  in  dying  symphony, 

Whisper  the  solemn  warning  in  mine  ear! 
That  I  may  bid  my  weeping  friends  good  bye 

Ere  I  depart  upon  my  journey  drear : 
And,  smiling  faintly  on  the  painful  past. 
Compose  my  decent  head,  and  breathe  my  last. 

SONNET. 

TRAN8LATBD  FHOM  TB8  FRENCJi  OP  M.  DESBARREAUX. 

Trt  judgments.  Lord,  are  just :  thou  lovesc  to  wear 

The  face  of  pity  and  of  love  divine; 
But  mine  is  guilt — thou  must  not,  canst  not,  spare 

While  heaven  is  true,  and  equity  is  thine. 
Yes,  oh  my  God ! — such  crimes  as  mine,  so  dread, 

Leave  but  the  choice  of  punishment  U>  thee; 
Thy  inrercst  calls  for  judgment  on  my  liead, 

And  even  thy  mercy  dares  not  plead  for  me! 
Thy  will  be  done — since  't  is  thy  glory's  due, 

Did  from  mine  eyes  C^e  endless  torrents  flow; 
Smite — it  is  time — though  endless  death  ensue, 

I  bless  the  avenging  hand  that  lays  me  low. 
But  on  what  spot  shall  fall  thine  anger's  flood. 
That  has  not  first  been  drench'd  in  Christ's  atoning 
blood? 

TO  A  FRIEND  IN  DISTRESS, 

Wao,    WHSN    TRB  AUTBOa    RBASORBD  WTTB    Bill   CALMLY, 

ASKSD, 

«  If  he  did  not  feel  far  him  Tm 

■  Do  I  notfeellr*  The  doubt  is  keen  as  steel. 

Yea,  I  do  feel — most  exquisitely  feel ; 

My  heart  can  weep,  when  from  my  downcast  eye 

1  chase  the  tear,  and  stem  the  rising  sigli  : 
Deep  buried  there  I  close  the  rankling  dart. 
And  smile  the  most  when  heaviest  is  my  heart. 
On  this  1  act,  whatever  pangs  surround, 

T  is  magnanimity  to  hide  the  wound  ! 
When  all  was  new,  and  life  was  in  its  spring, 
1  lived  an  unloved  solitary  thing ; 
Even  then  I  learnt  to  bury  deep  from  day, 
The  piercing  cares  that  wore  my  youth  away  : 
Even  then  I  learnt  for  others'  cares  to  feel : 
Even  then  I  wept  I  had  not  power  to  heal : 
Even  then,  deep-sounding  through  the  nightly  gloom, 
I  heard  the  wretched's  groan,  and  mourn'd  llie  wrclch- 

ed's  doom. 
Who  were  my  friends  in  youth? — The  midnight  fire — 
The  silent  moon-beam,  or  the  starry  choir; 
To  these  I  'plain'd,  or  tum'd  from  outer  sight. 
To  bless  my  lonely  taper's  friendly  light; 
I  never  yet  could  ask,  howe'er  forlorn, 
For  vulgar  pity  mixt  with  vulgar  scorn ; 
The  sacred  source  of  woe  I  never  ope, 
My  breast's  my  coffer,  and  my  God's  my  hope. 
But  that  1  do  feel,  Time,  my  friend,  will  show. 
Though  the  cold  crowd  the  secret  never  know; 
With  them  I  laugh — y^t  when  no  eye  can  see, 
I  weep  for  nature,  and  I  weep  for  thee. 


Yes,  thou  didst  wrong  me,  *  *  * ;  1  fondly  choo^bt 
In  ihcei'd  found  the  friend  my  heart  had  sought! 
I  fondly  thought,  that  iboii  coaklst  pierce  the  gnise. 
And  read  the  truth  that  in  my  bocom  lies ; 
I  fondly  thought,  ere  Time's  last  days  were  gone. 
Thy  heart  and  mine  had  mingled  into  one! 
Yen, — and  they  yet  will  mingle.     Days  and  yeu« 
Will  fly,  and  leave  us  partners  in  oar  tears : 
Wc  then  shall  feel  that  friendship  has  a  power 
To  soothe  affliction  in  her  darkest  hour  ; 
Time's  trial  o'er,  shall  clasp  each  other's  handi. 
And  wait  the  passport  to  a  belter  land. 

Thine, 

H.  K.  Wam. 
Half-ptut  Eleven  o  Clock  at  Niyht. 


CHRISTMAS-DAT.  i8o4. 

Tit  once  more,  and  once  more,  awake,  my  Harp  I 
From  silence  and  neglect— Ktne  lofty  strain. 
Lofty,  yet  wilder  than  the  winds  of  Heaven, 
And  speaking  mysteries  more  than  words  can  tell, 
I  ask  of  thee,  for  I,  with  hymnings  biffb. 
Would  join  the  dirge  of  t^  departing  y«ar. 

Yet  with  no  wintry  garland  from  the  woodst 
Wrought  of  the  leafless  branch  of  ivy  sear. 
Wreathe  I  thy  tresses,  dark  December !  now  ; 
Me  higher  quarrel  calls,  with  loudest  aony. 
And  fearful  joy,  to  celebrate  the  day 
Of  the  Redeemer.— Near  two  tbooaand  mum 
Have  set  their  teals  upon  the  rolling  la  pee 
Of  generations,  since  the  day-spring  first 
Beam'd  from  on  high! — Now  to  the  mighty  naas 
Of  that  increasing  aggregate  we  add 
One  unit  more.     Space,  in  comparison. 
How  small,  yet  mark'd  with  how  much  mi 
Wars,  famines,  and  the  fury.  Pestilence, 
Over  the  nations  hanging  her  dread  scourge ; 
The  oppressed  too,  in  silent  bitterness. 
Weeping  their  sufferance ;  and  the  arm  of 
Forcing  the  scanty  portion  from  the  wcnk. 
And  steeping  the  lone  widow's  couch  with 
So  has  the  year  been  character'd  with  woe 
In  Christian  land,  and  mark'd  with  wrongs  and 
Yet 't  was  not  thus  Be  taught— not  thus  He  lived, 
Whose  birth  we  this  day  celebnie  with  pnycr 
And  much  tltanksgiving.— He,  a  man  of  wocaib 
Went  on  the  way  appointed, — path,  though  rade. 
Yet  borne  with  patience  still :— He  caoie  to  cheer 
The  broken-hearted,  to  raise  up  the  sick* 
And  on  the  wandering  and  benighted  mind 
To  pour  the  light  of  truth. — O  task  divine ! 
O  more  than  angel  leaclier !  He  bad  words 
To  soothe  the  barking  waves,  and  hush  the  winds ; 
And  when  the  soul  was  toss'd  in  troubled  sens. 
Wrapt  in  tliick  darkness  and  the  howling  storm. 
He,  pointing  to  the  star  of  peace  on  high, 
Arm'd  it  with  holy  fortitude,  and  bade  it  smile 

At  the  surrounding  wreck. 

When  with  deep  agony  his  heart  was  raek'd. 
Not  for  himself  the  tear-drop  dew'd  his  cheek. 
For  Aem  He  wept,  for  rfkcm  to  Heaven  He  pray'd. 
His  persecutors — «  FatYjer,  pardon  them. 
They  know  not  what  they  do.» 

Angels  of  Heaven, 
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Ye  who  beheld  Him  fainliiig  on  the  cross. 

And  did  him  homage,  say,  may  mortal  join 

The  hallelujahs  of  llie  risen  God  ? 

'Will  the  faint  Toice  and  grovelling  song  be  heard 

Amid  the  seraphim  in  light  divine? 

Yes,  He  will  deign,  the  Prince  of  Pteace  will  dctgu. 

For  mercy,  to  accept  the  hymo  of  foi<h. 

Low  though  it  be  and  humble.— Lord  of  life! 

The  Christ,  the  Comforter,  thine  advent  now 

Fills  my  uprising  soul.     I  mount,  I  fly 

Far  o'er  the  skies,  beyond  the  rolling  orbs ; 

The  bonds  of  flesh  dissolve,  and  earth  recedes. 

And  care,  and  pain,  and  sorrow  are  no  mora. 


NELSONI  MORS. 

Yet  once  again,  my  Harp!  yet  once  again. 

One  ditty  more,  and  on  Uie  mountain-ash 

I  will  again  suspend  thee.     I  have  felt 

The  warm  tear  frequent  on  my  check,  since  last. 

At  eventide,  when  all  the  winds  were  hush'd, 

I  woke  to  thee  the  melancholy  song. 

Since  then  with  Thouyhtfulness,  a  maid  severe, 

I  've  journey'd,  and  have  leam'd  to  shape  the  freaks 

Of  frolic  fancy  to  the  line  of  truth  ; 

Not  unrepining,  for  my  froward  heart 

Still  turns  to  thee,  mine  Harp,  and  to  the  flow 

Of  spring-gales  past — the  woods  and  storied  haunts 

Of  my  not  songless  boyhood. — Yet  once  more. 

Not  fearless,  1  will  wake  thy  tremulous  tones. 

My  long-neglected  Harp.— He  must  not  sink  ; 

The  good,  the  brave-^hc  must  not,  shall  not  sink 

Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Though  from  the  Muse's  chalice  I  may  pour 

No  precious  dews  of  Aganippe's  well, 

Or  Castaly,— tliough  from  the  morning  cloud 

I  fetch  no  hues  to  scatter  on  his  hearse : 

Yet  will  1  wreathe  a  garland  for  his  brovirs. 

Of  simple  flowers,  such  oa  the  hedge-rows  scent 

Of  Britain,  my  loved  country;  and  with  tears 

Most  eloquent,  yet  silent,  I  will  bathe 

Thy  honour'd  corse,  my  Nelson,  tears  as  wmnn 

And  honest  as  the  ebbing  blood  that  flow'd 

Faat  from  thy  honest  heart. — ^Thou,  Pity,  too. 

If  ever  1  have  loved,  with  faltering  step. 

To  follow  thee  in  the  cold  and  starless  night. 

To  the  top-crag  of  some  rain-beaten  cliff; 

And  as  I  heard  the  deep  gun  bursting  loud 

Amid  the  pauses  of  the  storm,  have  pour'd 

Wild  strains,  and  mournful,  to  the  hurrying  winds 

The  dying  soul's  viaticum  ;  if  oft 

Amid  the  carnage  of  the  field  I  've  sate 

With  thee  upon  the  moonlight  throne,  and  sung 

To  cheer  the  fainting  soldier's  dying  soul, 

With  mercy  and  forgiveness — visitant 

Of  heaven — sit  thou  npon  my  harp, 

And  give  it  feeling,  which  were  else  too  cold 

For  argument  so  great,  for  theme  so  high. 

How  dimly  on  that  mom  the  sun  arose, 
'Kerchieft  in  mists,  and  tearful,  when — >- 


PSALM  xxn. 

Ht  God,  my  God,  oh,  why  dost  thou  forsake  mer 
Why  art  thou  distant  in  the  hour  of  fear? 


To  tliee,  my  wonted  help,  1  still  betake  me. 
To  thee  I  clamour,  bat  thou  dost  not  hear. 

The  beam  of  morning  vritncsses  my  sighing, 
The  lonely  night-hoMr  views  me  weep  in  vain. 

Yet  thou  art  holy,  and,  en  thee  relying, 
Our  fathers  were  released  from  grief  and  pain. 

To  thee  they  cried,  and  tliou  didst  hear  their  wailing. 
On  thee  they  trusted,  and  their  trust  was  sure; 

But  I,  poor,  Jost,  and  wretched  son  of  failing, 
I,  without  hope,  must  scorn  and  hale  endure. 

Me  they  revile ;  with  many  ills  molested, 
They  bid  me  seek  of  tliee,  O  Lord,  redress ; 

On  God,  they  say,  his  hope  and  trust  he  rested. 
Let  God  relieve  him  in  his  deep  distress. 

To  me,  Almighty!  in  thy  mercy  shining. 

Life's  dark  and  dangerens  portals  thou  didst  ope ; 

And  softly  on  my  mother's  lap  reclining, 

Breathed  through  my  breast  the  lively  soul  of  hope. 

Even  from  the  womb,  thoo  art  my  God,  my  Father! 

Aid  me,  now  trouble  weighs  me  to  the  ground : 
Me  heavy  ills  have  worn,  and,  faint  and  feeble. 

The  bulls  of  Baslian  have  beset  me  round. 

My  heart  is  melted  and  my  soul  is  weary. 
The  wicked  ones  have  pierced  my  hands  and  feet! 

Lord,  let  thy  influence  cheer  my  bosom  dreary : 
My  help !  my  strength !  let  roe  thy  presence  greet. 

Save  me!  oh,  save  me!  from  the  sword  dividing. 
Give  me  my  darling  from  the  jaws  of  death! 

Thee  will  I  praise,  and  in  thy  name  confiding. 
Proclaim  thy  mercies  with  my  lateat  breath. 


HYMN  h 

Tbb  Lord  our  God  is  full  of  might, 

The  winds  obey  his  will: 
He  speaks,  and  in  his  heavenly  height 

The  rolling  sun  stands  still. 

Rebel,  yc  waves,  and  o'er  the  land 

With  threat'niog  aspect  roar! 
The  Lord  upliftt  his  awful  band. 

And  chains  you  to  the  shore. 

Howl,  winds  of  night,  your  force  combine! 

Without  his  high  behest 
Ye  shall  not  in  the  mountain  pine 

Disturb  the  sparrow's  aesL 

• 

His  voice  sublime  is  heard  afar. 

In  the  distant  peal  it  dies; 
He  yokes  the  whirlwind  to  his  car. 

And  sweeps  the  howling  skies. 

Ye  nations  bend,— in  reverence  bend ; 

Ye  menarchs,  wait  his  nod ; 
And  bid  the  choral  song  ascend. 

To  celebrate  your  God. 


HTMN  IL 


Th  Lord  our  God  U  Lord  of  all, 

Hia  Motion  who  can  find  ? 
I  hear  him  in  fhe  waterfall  ^ 

I  hear  him  in  the  wind ! 

If  in  the  gloom  of  night  I  shroud » 

His  fice  I  cannot  fly; 
I  see  him  in  the  erening  cloud, 

And*  in  the  morning  sky. 

He  liTes,  he  reigns  in  erery  land, 

From  winter's  polar  snows 
To  where,  across  the  burning  sand. 

The  blasting  meteor  glows! 

He  smiles,  we  live;  he  frowns,  we  die; 

We  hang  upon  his  word: — 
Be  rears  his  red  right  arm  on  high» 

And  ruin  bares-  the  sword. 

He  bids  his  blasts  the  fields  deform — 
Then  when  hb  thunders  ceas^ 

Sits  like  an  ao^l  *mid  the  stornk^ 
And  smiles  the  winds  to  peace! 

HTMN  m. 

Triouob  sorrow's  night,  and  danger^s  pathy 

Amid  the  deepening  gloom, 
We,  soldiers  of  an  injured  King, 

Are  marching  to  the  tomb. 

There,  when  the  turmoil  is  no  move. 

And  all  onr  powers  decay. 
Our  cold  remains  in  solitude 

Shall  sleep  the  years  away. 

Our  labours  done,  securely  laid 

In  this  our  last  retreat, 
Unheeded,  o'er  our  silent  dust 

The  storms  of  life  shall  beat. 

Yet  not  thus  lifeless,  thus  inane, 

The  vital  spark  shall  lie. 
For  o'er  life's  wreck  that  spark  shall  risQ 

To  see  its  kindred  sky. 

These  ashes  too,  this  little  dust, 

Our  Father's  care  shall  keep, 
Till  the  last  angel  rise,  and  break 

The  long  and  dreary  sleep. 

Then  Iotc's  soft  dew  o'er  erery  eye 

Shall  shed  its  mildest  rays, 
And.  the  long  silent  dust  shall  burst 

With  shouts  of  endlesa  praise. 


Onward,  Christians,  onward  go. 
Join  the  war,  and  face  the  foe; 
Faint  not!  much  doth  yet  remain. 
Dreary  is  the  long  campaign. 

Shrink  not.  Christians;  will  ye  yield? 
Will  ye  quit  the  painful  field? 


HTMN  V. 

GaaiSTiAMS  1  brethren*,  ere  we  pan. 
Join  every  voice  and  every  lieart; 
One  solemn  hymn  to  God  we  raise. 
One  final  song  of  gratefid  pruac. 

Christians !  we  here  may  meet  no 
But  there  is  yet  a  happier  shore; 
And  there,  released  from  toil  and 
Brethren,  we  shall  meet  agais. 

Now  to  God,  fhe  Three  in  One, 
Be  eternal  glory  done; 
Raise,  ye  saints,  the  soand  again : 
Te  nations,  join  the  loud  Amen. 


HTMN. 


la  Hmtoi  we 


ba  purified,  m  u  to  b«  able  toaadan 
doun  of  tbo  Deicj. 


AwAKB,  sweet  harp  of  Judah !  wake, 
Retune  thy  strings  (or  Jesus'  take; 
We  sing  the  Saviour  of  our  race. 
The  Lamb,  our  shield,  and  hidinf-place. 


HTMN  IV. 

A  FRAGMENT. 


When  God*s  right  arm  is  bared  for 
And  thunders  clothe  his  cloudy  car. 
Where,  where,  oh  where,  shall  man  ROre, 
To  escape  the  horrors  of  his  ire? 

'T  is  he,  the  Lamb,  to  him  we  fly. 
While  the  dread  lempeM  panes  by ; 
God  sees  his  Well-beloved's  face. 
And  spares  us  in  our  hidioig-plaoe. 


Much  in  sorrow,  oft  in  woe, 
Onward,  Christians,  onward  go. 
Fight  the  fight,  and  worn  widi  strifes 
Sleep  with  tears  the  bread  of  life. 


Thus  while  we  dwell  in  this  low 
The  Lamb  is  our  unfailing  screen  ; 
To  him,  though  guilty,  siill  we  ran. 
And  God  still  spares  us  for  his  Son. 

While  yet  we  sojourn  here  below. 
Pollutions  still  our  hearts  o'erflow ; 
Fallen,  abject,  mean — a  sentenced  race. 
We  deeply  need  a  hiding-place. 

Tet  courage — days  and  years  will  glide. 
And  we  shall  lay  these  clods  aside; 
Shall  be  baptiied  in  Jordan's  flood. 
And  wash'd  in  Jesus'  cleansing  blood. 

Then  pure,  immortal,  sinless,  freed. 
We  through  the  Lamb  shall  be  decreed; 
Shall  meet  the  father  foce  to  face. 
And  need  no  more  a  hiding'^lace. 

The  Imi  itaiua  of  thU  hysof  wm  added  t  iiiiw|i»iamMoil 
I  raaiaior  evenio|,  wheo  tbe  aaikor  wa«  witb  a  few  frieadi. 
J  Treat,  aad  ■Innlnir  it  as  be  was  aaed  lo  do  oi 
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A  HYMN.      . 

POR    FAMILY   WOBSHIP. 

0  Lord!  another  day  is  flows. 

And  we,  a  lonely  band, 
Are  Diet  once  more  before  thy  throne. 

To  bleas  thy  fostering  hand. 


And  wilt  thou  bend  a  listening  ear, 

To  praises  low  as  ours? 
Thou  wilt!  for  Tliou  dost  love  to  hear 

The  song  which  meekness  poars. 

And,  Jesus,  thou  thy  smiles  will  deign, 

As  we  before  thee  pny ; 
For  thou  didst  bless  the  infant  train, 

And  we  are  less  than  they. 

0  let  thy  grace  perform  its  part. 

And  let  contention  cease  i 
And  shed  abroad  in  every  heart 

Thine  ererlasting  peace! 

Thns  chasten'd,  cleansed,  entirely  thiae, 

A  flock  by  Jesus  led ; 
The  Sun  of  Boiineas  shall  shine, 
■  In  glory  on  our  head. 

And  thou  wilt  turn  our  wandering  feet. 
And  thou  wilt  bless  our  way ; 

Till  worids  shall  fade,  and  faith  shall  greet 
The  dawn  of  lasting  day. 


THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

Whim  marshall'd  on  the  nightly  plain,, 
The  glittering  host  besrud  the  sky; 

One  star  alone,  of  all  the  train. 

Can  fix  the  sinner's  wandering  eye. 

Hark!  hark!  to  God  the  chorus  breaks, 
From  erery  host,  from  every  gem : 

Bat  one  alone  the  Saviour  speaks, 
It  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Once  on  the  raging  seas  I  rode. 

The  storm  was  loud — the  night  was  dark. 
The  ocean  yawn'd — and  rudely  blow'd 

The  wind  that  tocs'd  my  foundering  bark. 

Deep  horror  then  my  vitals  froxe, 

Death-struck,  I  ceased  the  tide  to  stem ; 

When  suddenly  a  star  arose, — 
It  was  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

It  was  my  guide,  my  light,  my  all; 

It  bade  my  dark  forebodings  cease ; 
And  through  the  slOrm  and  dangers'  thrall, 

It  led  me  to  the  port  of  peace. 

Now  safely  moored — my  perils  o'er, 
I  '11  sing,  first  in  night's  diadem, 

For  ever  and  for  evermore. 

The  Star !— The  Star  of  Bethlehem ! 


A  HYMN. 

O  Loan  !  my  God,  in  mercy  turn, 
In  mercy  hear  a  sinner  mourn ! 
To  thee  I  call,  to  thee  I  cry, 

0  leave  me,  leave  me  not  to  die! 

1  strove  against  thee.  Lord,  I  know, 

I  spurn'd  ihy  grace,  I  mock'd  thy  law; 
The  hour  is  past— the  day 's  gone  by, 
And  I  am  left  alone  to  die. 

0  pleasures  past!  what  are  ye  now 
But  thorns  about  my  bleeding  brow? 
Sceptres  that  hover  round  my  brain, 
And  aggravate  and  mock  my  pain. 

For  pleasure  I  have  given  my  soul; 
Now,  Justice,  let  ihy  thunders  roll! 
Now,  Vengeance  I  smile— and  with  a  blow, 
Lay  the  rebellious  ingrate  low. 

Yet  Jesus,  Jesus!  there  I  '11  cling, 

1  '11  crowd  beneath  his  sheltering  wing; 
I  '11  clasp  the  cross,  and,  holding  there. 
Even  me,  oh  bliss!  his  wrath  may  spare. 


MELODY 

INSBBTBD  IN  A  COLLECTION  OP  SELECTED  AND  ORIGINAL 
SONGS,  PDBLISHED  BT  THE  RET.  J.  PLUMPTRB,  Oi 
CLARE-HALL,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Yis,  once  more  that  dying  strain, 

Anna,  touch  thy  lute  for  me; 
Sweet,  when  Pity's  tones  complain,    ~ 

Doubly  sweet  is  melody. 

While  the  Virtues  thus  enweave 

Mildly  soft  tlie  thrilling  song. 
Winter's  long  and  lonesome  eve 

Glides  unfelt,  unseen,  along. 

Thus  when  life  hath  stolen  away, 

And  the  wintry  night  is  near. 
Thus  shall  Virtue's  friendly  ray 

Age's  closing  evening  cheer. 


SONG.— BY  WALLER. 


A  Lady  of  CsaibrldQ*  lent  WsIWi  Poena  to  ibe  author,  and  when  h 
rotoned  iheoi  to  her,  she  ditcotorod  an  additlooal  suata  wriiu 
by  Ub  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  Song  here  copied. 

Go,  lovely  rose! 
Tell  her,  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows. 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that 's  young. 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 
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Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  W^ht  retired ; 

Bid  her  come  forth, 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired. 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die,  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee ; 
How  small  a  part  in  time  tliey  share, 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair. 


[Yet,  tliough  thou  fiide. 
From  thy  dead  leaves  let  fragrance  rise; 

And  teach  the  Maid 
That  Goodness  Time's  rude  hand  defies, 
That  Virtue  lives  when  Beauty  dies.] 

H.  K.  Waiiri. 


«I  AM  PLEASED,  AND  YET  I  *M  SAD.. 

Whbh  twilight  steals  along  the  ground. 
And  all  the  belis  are  ringing  round. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  and  five, 
I  at  my  study-window  sit, 
And,  rapt  in  many  a  Inusing  fit. 

To  bliss  am  all  alive. 

But  though  imprenions  calm  and  sweet 
Thrill  round  my  heart  a  holy  heat. 

And  I  am  inly  glad. 
The  tear-drop  stands  in  either  eye. 
And  yet  I  cannot  tell  thee  why, 

I  am  pleased  and  yet  I  'm  lad. 

The  silvery  rack  that  flies  away 
Like  mortal  life  or  pleasure's  ray, 
Does  that  disturb  my  breast? 
Nay,  what  h.ive  1,  a  studious  man. 
To  do  with  life's  unstable  plan. 
Or  pleasure's  fading  vest  I 

Is  it  that  here  I  must  not  stop, 
But  o'er  yon  blue  hill's  woody  top. 

Must  bend  my  lonely  way! 
No,  surely  no!  for  give  but  me 
My  own  fire-side,  and  I  shall  be 

At  home  where'er  I  stray. 

Then  is  it  that  yon  steeple  there, 
With  music  sweet  shall  fill  the  air. 

When  thou  no  more  canst  hear  7 
Oh,  no!  oh,  no!  for  then  fbrgiveo 
I  shall  be  witli  my  God  in  Heaven, 

Released  from  every  fear. 

Then  whence  it  is  I  cannot  tell, 
But  there  is  some  mysterious  spell 

That  holds  me  wlien  I  'm  glad; 
And  so  the  tear-drop  fills  my  eye. 
When  yet  in  truth  I  know  not  why. 

Or  wherefore  I  am  sad. 


SOLITUDE. 

It  is  not  that  my  lot  is  low. 
That  bids  tlic  silent  tear  to  flow ; 


It  is  not  grief  tliat  bids  me  moan. 
It  is  that  I  am  all  alone. 

• 

In  woods  and  glens  I  love  to  roam. 
When  the  tired  hedger  hies  him 
Or  by  the  woodland  pool  to  rest. 
When  pale  the  star  looks  on  its  breast. 

Yet  when  the  ulent  evening  sighs 
With  hallow'd  airs  and  symphooieSv 
My  spirit  takes  another  lone. 
And  sighs  thai  it  is  all  alone. 

The  autumn  leaf  is  sear  and  dead. 
It  floats  upon  the  water's  bed; 
I  would  not  be  a  leaf,  to  die 
Without  recording  sorrow's  sigh  I 

The  woods  and  winds,  with  sudden  wul» 
Tell  all  the  same  unvaried  tale; 
1  've  none  to  smile  when  I  am  free. 
And  when  I  sigh,  to  sigh  witli  me. 

Yet  ill  my  dreams  a  form  I  view. 
That  thinks  on  me,  and  loves  me  too  ; 
1  start,  and  when  the  vision 's  Sown, 
I  weep  that  I  am  all  alone. 


Ir  far  from  me  the  Fates  ranove 
Domestic  peace,  connubial  love. 
The  prattling  ring,  the  social  cheer. 
Affection's  voice,  affection's  tear. 
Ye  sterner  powers,  that  bind  the  heut. 
To  me  your  iron  aid  impart ! 

0  teach  me,  when  the  nights  are  chill. 
And  my  fire-side  is  lone  and  siill; 
When  to  the  blase  that  crackles  near, 

1  turn  a  tired  and  pensive  ear. 

And  Nature  conquering  bids  me  sigh 
For  love's  soft  accents  whispering  oigh, 

0  teach  me,  on  that  heavenlv  nmd 
That  leads  to  Truth's  occult  abode. 
To  wrap  my  soul  in  dreams  divine. 
Till  eartli  and  care  no  more  be  mine. 
Let  blest  Philosophy  impart 

Her  soothing  measures  to  my  heart; 
And  while  with  Plato's  ravish'd  ears 

1  list  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
Or  on  the  mystic  symbols  pore. 
That  hide  tlie  Chald's  sublimer  lore, 
I  shall  not  brood  on  summers  gone. 
Nor  think  that  I  am  all  alone. 


Fatvrt!  upon  thy  breast  I  may  not  lie! 

Fanny,  thou  dost  not  hear  me  when  I  speak ! 
Where  art  thou,  love? — Around  I  turn  my  eye. 

And  as  I  turn,  the  tear  is  on  my  cheek. 
Was  it  a  dream?  or  did  my  lov«  behold 

Indeed  my  lonely  conch  ? — Melliought  the  bnttk 
Fann'd  not  her  bloodless  lip;  her  eye  was  cold 

And  hollow,  and  the  livery  of  death 
Invested  her  pale  forehead — Sainted  maid ! 

My  thoughts  oft  rest  with  thee  in  thy  cold  gnve. 

Through  the  long  wintry  night,  when  wipd  and 
Rock  the  dark  jhonae  where  thy  poor  bead  as  laid. 
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Tet  huh !  my  food  heart,  hush !  there  is  a  shore 
Of  better  promise;  and  I  know  at  last. 
When  the  long  sabbath  of  the  tomb  is  past. 

We  two  shall  meet  in  Ghrbt — to  part  no  more. 

FRAGMENTS. 


Tkatc  FngaaDU  ar*  tbe  aathor't  latot  ooapoalUoM ;  asd  were,  for 
ilie  mott  pan.  writtea  upon  thd  back  of  bU  auibonatical  papen, 
dariag  the  few  aoaoBta  of  th«  last  yoar  of  bis  life,  ia  nbioh  bo 
•albrod  hiaMlf  U>  follow  tbe  laipako  of  bit  faaios. 


I. 
SAVsT'thou   that  light  T  exclaim'd    the  yonth,    and 

panaed: 
Through  yon  dark  firs  it  glanced,  and  on  tbe  stream 
That  skirts  die  woods  it  for  a  moment  play'd. 
Again,  more  light  it  gleam'd,— >or  does  some  sprite 
Delude  mine  eyes  with  shapes  of  wood  and  streams, 
And  lamp  far-beaming  through  llie  thicket's  gloom. 
As  from  some  bosom'd  cabin,  where  the  voice 
Of  revelry,  of  thrifty  watchfulness. 
Keeps  in  the  lights  at  this  unwonted  hourT 
No  sprite  deludes  mine  eyes, — (he  beam  now  glows 
With  steady  lustre.  Can  it  be  the  moon. 
Who,'  hidden  long  by  the  invidious  ¥toil 
That  blote  the  Heavens,  now  seU  behind  the  woods  I 
No  moon  to-night  has  look'd  upon  the  sea 
Of  clouds  beneath  her,  answered  Budiger, 
She  has  been  sleeping  with  Endymion. 


II. 

Til  pious  man. 
In  this  bad  world,  when  mists  and  couchant  stonna 
Hide  Heaven's  fine  circlet,  springs  aloft  in  faith 
Above  the  clouds  that  threat  him,  to  the  fields 
Of  ether,  where  the  day  is  never  vcil'd 
Widi  intervening  vapours;  and  looks  down 
Serene  upon  the  troublous  sea,  that  hides 
The  earth's  fair  breast,  that  sea  whose  nether  face 
To  grovelling  mortals  frowns  and  darkens  all; 
But  on  whose  billowy  back,  from  man  conceal'd, 
Tbe  glaring  sunbeam  plays. 


III. 

Lo!  on  the  eastern  summit,  clad  in  grey, 
Atom,  like  a  horseman  girt  for  travel,  comes. 
And  from  his  tower  of  mist, 
Night's  watchman  hurries  down. 


IV. 

THiaB  was  a  little  bird  upon  that  pile; 

It  percli'd  upon  a  ruin'd  pinnacle. 

And  made  sweet  melody. 

The  song  was  soft,  yet  cheerful,  and  moet  claar, 

For  other  note  none  swell'd  the  air  but  his. 

It  scem'd  as  if  the  little  chorister. 

Sole  tenant  of  the  melancholy  pile, 

W^ere  a  kme  hermit,  outcast  from  his  kind, 

Tet  withal  cheerful.— I  have  heard  the  note 

Echoing  so  lonely  o'er  tbe  aisle  forlorn, 

Much  musing — 


V. 

0  PALI  art  thou,  my  lamp,  and  faint 

Thy  melancholy  ray : 
When  the  still  night's  unclouded  saint 
Is  walking  on  her  way. 
Through  my  lattice  leaf-embowcr'd, 
Fair  she  sheds  her  shadowy  beam, 
And  o'er  my  silent  sacred  room, 
Casts  a  chequcr'd  twilight  gloom  ; 
I  throw  aside  the  learned  sheet, 

1  cannot  chuw  but  gaze,  she  looks  so  mildly  sweet. 

Sad  vestal,  why  art  thou  so  fair, 
Or  why  am  I  so  frail? 

Methinks  thou  lookest  kindly  on  me,  Moon, 

And  cheerest  my  lone  hours  with  sweet  regards! 
Surely  like  me  thou  'rt  sad,  but  dost  not  speak 

Thy  sadness  to  the  cold  unheeding  crowd; 
So  mournfully  composed,  o'er  yonder  cloud 
Thou  shincst,  like  a  cresset,  beaming  far, 
From  the  rude  watch>tower,  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave. 


VI. 

O  GIVE  me  mnsic— for  my  sonl  doth  fiiinl; 

I  am  sick  of  noiw  and  care,  and  now  mine  ear 
Longs  for  some  air  of  peace,  some  dying  plaint. 

That  may  tlie  spirit  ftvm  its  cell  unsphere. 

UarKhow  it  falls!  and  now  it  steals  along. 
Like  distant  bella  upon  the  lake  at  eve. 

When  all  is  still ;  and  now  it  grows  more  strong. 
As  when  the  choral  train  their  dirges  weave. 

Mellow  and  many-voiced  ;  where  every  close. 

O'er  the  old  minsler  roof,  in  echoing  waves  reflows. 

O !  I  am  rapt  aloft.     My  spirit  soars 

Beyond  tlie  skies,  and  leaves  the  stars  behind. 

Lo !  angels  lead  me  to  the  happy  shores, 
And  floating  pseans  fill  the  buoyant  wind. 

Farewell !  base  earth.  Farewell!  my  soul  is  freed. 

Far  Arom  its  clayey  cell  it  springs, — 


VII. 

Ah  !  who  can  say,  however  fair  his  view. 
Through  what  sad  scenea  bis  path  may  lie! 
Ah !  who  can  give  to  others'  woes  his  sigh. 

Secure  his  own  will  never  need  it  too  ? 

Let  thoughtless  youth  its  seeming  joys  pursue. 
Soon  will  they  learn  to  scan  with  thoughtful  eye 
The  illusive  past  and  dark  futurity : 

Soon  will  they  know — 


vin. 

And  must  ibou  go,  and  must  wa  part? 

Yes,  fate  decrees,  and  I  submit ; 
The  pang  that  rends  in  twliin  my  heart, 

Oh,  Fanny,  do»t  thou  share  in  it  ? 
Thy  sex  is  fickle, — when  away 

Some  happier  youth  may  win  thy— 


SONNET. 


WsBif  I  sit  musing  on  the  chcqiier'd  past 

(A  term  much  darken'd  with  untimely  woes), 
My  thoughts  revert  to  her,  for  whom  still  Hows 
The  tear,  though  half  disown'd  ; — and  binding  fast 
Pride's  stubborn  cheat  to  my  too  yielding  heart, 
I  say  to  her,  she  robb'd  me  of  my  ra^t, 
When  that  was  all  my  wealth. — T  is  true  my  breast 
Received  from  her  this  wearying,  lingering  smart, 
Yet,  ah !  1  cannot  bid  her  form  depart ; 

Though  wrong'd,  I  lore  her — yet  in  anger  love. 
For  she  was  most  unworthy.— Then  1  prove 
Vindictive  joy;  and  on  my  stem  front  gleamSi 
Throned  in  dark  clouds,  inflexible     *     «     * 
The  native  pride  of  my  much  injured  heart. 


X. 

Whin  high  romance  o'er  every  wood  and  stream 

Dark  lustre  shed,  my  infant  mind  to  fire, 
Spell-struck,  and  fill'd  with  many  a  wondering  dream, 

First  in  the  groves  I  woke  the  pensive  lyre. 
All  there  was  mystery  then,  the  gust  that  woke 

The  midnight  echo  with  a  spirit's  dii^e. 
And  unseen  fairies  would  the  moon  invoke. 

To  their  light  morrice  by  the  restless  surge. 
Now  to  my  sober'd  thought  with  life's  false  smiles. 

Too  much     •     ♦ 
The  vagrant  Fancy  spreads  no  more  her  wiles. 

And  dark  forebodings  now  my  bosom  fill. 


XI. 

Hdsb'd  is  the  lyre— the  hand  that  swept 

The  low  and  pensive  wires, 

Kobb'd  of  iu  cunning,  from  the  task  retirss. 
Yes — it  is  still — the  lyre  is  still; 

The  spirit  which  iu  slumbers  broke* 

Hath  pass'd  away,— and  that  weak  hand  that  woke 
Its  forest  melodies  hath  lost  its  skill. 

Yet  I  would  press  you  to  my  lips  once  more. 
Ye  wild,  ye  withering  flowers  of  poesy ; 

Yet  would  1  drink  the  fragrance  which  ye  pour, 
Mix'd  with  decaying  odours :  for  to  me 

Ye  have  beguiled  the  hours  of  infancy, 
As  in  the  wood-paths  of  my  native — 


xn. 


Ongr  more,  and  yet  once  more, 

I  give  unto  my  harp  a  dark-woven  lay ; 
I  heard  the  waters  roar, 

I  heard  the  flood  of  ages  pass  away. 
O  thou  stem  spirit !  who  dost  dwell 

In  thine  eternal  cell, 
Noting,  grey  chronicler !  the  silent  years ; 

I  saw  thee  rise, — I  saw  the  scroll  complete 

Thou  spakest,  and  at  thy  feet 
The  universe  gave  way. 


nil  pooB  «■•  htfm  althar  dBriog  ike  pablicadOB  •fCUIkaaCflv^ 
or  •^•rily  •flarwardi.  The  auihor  Berer  hid  aiid«  ibe  is 
ooflipietins  It,  and  iiw  of  the  detached  paru  were  a 
latest  prodadioea. 

Gbnius  of  musings!  who,  the  midnight  hour. 

Wasting  in  woods  or  haunted  forests  wild. 

Dost  watch  Orion  in  hts  arctic  tower. 

Thy  dark  eye  fiz'd  as  in  some  holy  iraa<»; 

Or  when  the  volley'd  lightnings  cleave  the  air, . 

And  Ruin  gaunt  bestrides  the  wiogol  scorm, 

Sitt'st  in  some  lonely  watch-tower,  where  thy  lamp, 

Faint-blaung,  strikes  the  fisher  s  eye  from  liar. 

And,  'mid  the  howl  of  elements,  unmoved 

Dost  ponder  on  the  awful  scene,  and  trace 

The  vast  effect  to  its  superior  source, — 

Spirit,  attend  my  lowly  benison  I 

For  now  I  strike  to  themes  of  import  hi^ 

The  solitary  lyre ;  and,  borne  by  thee 

Above  this  narrow  cell,  I  celebrate 

The  mysteries  of  Time  I 

Him  who,  aognst, 
fFas^en  these  worlds  were  bshion'd, — ere  the  ana 
Sprang  from  the  east,  or  Lucifer  dispUy'd 
His  glowing  cresset  in  the  arch  of  mom. 
Or  Vesper  gilded  the  serencr  eye. 
Yea,  He  had  been  for  an  eternity ! 
Had  swept  unvarying  from  eternity 
The  harp  of  desolation — ere  hts  cones, 
At  God's  command,  assumed  a  milder  straia. 
And  startled  on  his  waicb,  iu  the  vast  deep. 
Chaos,  hi<i  sloggish  sentry,  and  evoked 
From  the  dark  void  the  smiling  nnivei 


Chain'd  to  the  grovelling  frailties  of  the  flesh. 

Mere  mortal  man,  unpnrged  from  earthly  di 

Cannot  survey,  with  fix'd  and  steady  eye. 

The  dim  uncertain  gulf,  which  now  the 

Adventurous,  would  explore ; — but  dizzy  grown. 

He  topples  down  the  abyts. — If  he  would  scan 

The  fearful  chasm,  and  catch  a  transient  glimp!« 

Of  its  unfathomable  depths,  that  so 

His  mind  may  turn  with  double  joy  to  God, 

His  only  certainty  and  resting  place ; 

He  must  put  off  awhile  this  mortal  vest. 

And  learn  to  follow,  without  giddiness. 

To  heights  where  all  is  vision  and  surprise,   > 

And  vagtte  conjecture. — He  must  waste  by  nigfal 

The  studious  taper,  far  from  all  resort 

Of  crowds  and  folly,  iu  some  still  retreat; 

High  on  the  beetling  promontory's  crest. 

Or  in  the  caves  of  the  vast  wilderness. 

Where,  compass'd  round  with  Nature's  wrildcct  ska|K^ 

He  may  be  driven  to  centre  all  his  thougfais 

In  the  great  Architect,  who  lives  confest 

In  rocks,  and  seas,  and  solitary  vinstes. 

So  has  divine  Philosophy,  with  voice 
Mild  as  the  murmurs  of  the  moonlight  wave, 
Tutor'd  the  heart  of  him,  who  now  awakes. 
Touching  the  chords  of  solemn  minstrelsy. 
His  faint,  neglected  song — intent  to  snatch 
Some  vagrant  blossom  from  the  dangerous  sleep 
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Of  poesy,  a  bloom  of  such  a  hue. 
So  sober,  as  ooay  not  unseemly  suit 
With  Truth's  severer  brow;  and  one  withal 
So  hardy  as  shall  brave  the  passing  wind 
Of  naany  wintcrs,~rearing  its  meek  head 
In  loyeliness,  when  he  who  gather'd  it 
Is  number'd  with  the  generations  gone. 
Yet  not  to  me  hath  Goth's  good  providence 
Given  studious  leisure,!  or  unbroken  thought, 
Such  as  he  o,wns,~a  meditative  man, 
Who  from  the  blush  of  mom  lo  quiet  eve 
Ponders,  or  turns  the  page4>f  wisdom  o'er. 
Far  from  the  busy  crowd's  tumultuous  din ; 
^  From  noise  and  wrangling  far,  and  undisturb'd 
With  Mirth's  unholy  shouts.    For  me  the  day 
Hath  duties  which  require  the  vigorous  hand 
Of  stedfast  application,  but  which  leave 
No  deep  improving  trace  upon  the  mind. 
But  be  the  day  another's;— let  it  pass! 
The  night 's  my  own — They  cannot  steal  my  night! 
When  evening  lights  her  folding  star  on  high, 
I  live  and  breathe,  and  in  the  sacred  hours 
Of  quiet  and  repose,  my  spirit  flies, 
Free  as  the  morning,  o'er  the  realms  of  space, 
And  mounts  the  skies,  and  imps  her  wing  for  heaven. 

Hence  do  I  love  the  sober-suited  maid ; 

Hence  Night 's  my  friend,  my  mistress,  and  my  theme, 

And  she  shall  aid  me  now  to  magnify 

The  night  of  ages, — now  when  the  pale  ray 

Of  star-light  penetrates  the  studious  gloom. 

And,  at  my  window  seated,  while  mankind 

Are  lock'd  in  sleep,  I  feel  the  freshening  breeae 

Of  stillness  bloW,  while,  in  her  saddest  stole, 

TAoK^&e,  like  a  wakeful  vestal  at  her  shrine. 

Assumes  her  wonted  sway. 

Behold  the  world 
Rests,  and  her  tired  inhabitants  have  paused 
From  trouble  and  turmoil.    The  widow  now 
Has  ceased  to  weep,  and  her  twin-orphans  lie 
Lock'd  in  each  arm,  partakers  of  her  rest. 
The  man  of  sorrow  has  forgot  his  woes ; 
The  outcast  that  his  head  is  shelterless, 
Hia  griefs  unshared. — The  mother  tends  no  more 
Her  daughter's  dying  slumbers,  but  surprised 
With  heaviness,  and  sunk  upon  her  couch, 
Dreams  of  her  bridals.     Even  the  hectic,  luU'd 
On  Death's  lean  arm  to  rest,  in  visions  wrapt. 
Crowning  with  Hope's  bland  wreath  his  shuddering 

nurse, 
Poor  victim !  smiles.— Silence  and  deep  repose 
Reign  o'er  the  nations:  and  the  warning  voice 
Of  Nature  utters  audibly  within 
The  general  moral; — tells  us  that  repose. 
Deathlike  as  this,  but  of  far  longer  span, 
la  coming  on  as — that  the  weary  crowds. 
Who  now  enjoy  a  temporary  calm, 
Shall  soon  taste  lasting  quiet,  wrapt  around 
With  grave-clothes ;  and  their  aching  restless  heads 
Jlonldering  in  holes  and  comers  unobserved 
Till  the  Ust  tramp  shall  break  their  sullen  sleep. 

Who  needs  a  teacher  to  admonish  him 

That  flesh  is  grass,  that  earthly  things  are  mist  ? 

■  The  aBihor  wsa  tkaa  in  an  ittoney't  oISm. 


Wliat  are  our  joys  but  dreams?  and  what  our  hopes 

But  goodly  shadows  in  the  summer  cloud? 

There 's  not  a  wind  that  blows  but  bears  with  it 

Some  rainbow  promise:— not  a  moment  flies 

But  puts  iu  sickle  in  the  fields  of  life 

And  mows  its  tliousands,  with  their  joys  and  cares. 

*T  is  but  as  yesterday,  since  on  yon  stars, 

Which  now  1  view,  the  Chaldee  shepherd »  gaied 

In  his  mid-watch  obsArant,  and  disposed 

The  twinkling  hosts  as  fancy  gave  them  shape. 

Yet  in  the  interim  what  mighty  shocks 

Have  buffeted  mankind !— whole  nations  raied— 

Cities  made  desolate,— the  polish'd  sunk 

To  barbarism,  and  once  barbaric  states 

Swaying  the  wand  of  science  and  of  arts; 

Illustrious  deeds  and  memorable  names 

Blotted  from  record,  and  upon  the  tongue 

Of  grey  Tradition  vQluble  no  more. 

Where  are  the  heroes  of  the  ages  past? 

Where  the  brave  chieftains,  where  the  mighty  ones 

Who  flourish'd  in  the  infancy  of  days? 

All  to  the  grave  gone  down.     On  tlieir  feUen  fame 

Exultant,  mocking  at  the  pride  of  man, 

Sits  grim  ForgetfUlness.—T\ie  warrior's  arm 

Lies  nerveless  on  the  pillow  of  its  shame ; 

Hush'd  is  his  stormy  voice,  and  quenchd  the  blaie 

Of  his  red  eye-ball.— Yesterday  his  name 

Was  mighty  on  the  earth — To-day— 't  is  what  ? 

The  meteor  of  the  night  of  distant  years, 

That  flash'd  unnoticed,  save  by  wrinkled  eld, 

Musing  at  midnight  upon  prophecies. 

Who  at  her  lonely  lattice  saw  the  gleam 

Point  to  the  mist-poised  shroud,  then  quietly 

Closed  her  pale  lips,  and  lock'd  the  secret  up 

Safe  in  the  cbamel's  treasures. 

t)  bow  weak 
Is  mortal  man  !  how  trifling— how  confined 
His  scope  of  vision  !  Puff  d  with  confidence, 
His  phrase  grows  big  with  immortality, 
And  he,  poor  msect  of  a  summer's  day ! 
Dreams  of  eternal  honours  to  his  name; 
Of  endless  glory  and  perennial  bays. 
He  idly  reasons  of  etemity. 
As  of  the  train  of  ages,— when,  alasi 
Ten  thousand  thousand  of  his  centuries 
Are,  in  comparison,  a  little  point 

Too  trivial  for  accompt. O,  it  is  strange, 

'T  is  passing  strange,  to  mark  his  fallacies ! 
Behold  him  proudly  view  some  pompous  pile. 
Whose  high  dome  swells  to  emulate  the  skies, 
And  smile,  and  say.  My  name  shall  live  with  this 
Till  time  shall  be  no  more;  while  at  his  feet. 
Yea,  at  his  very  feet,  the  crambling  dust 
Of  the  fallen  fabric  of  the  other  day 
Preaches  the  solemn  lesson.    He  should  know 
That  time  must  conquer ;  that  the  loudest  blast 
That  ever  fiU'd  Benown's  obstreperous  trump 
Fades  in  the  lapse  of  ages  and  expires. 
Who  lies  inhumed  in  the  terrific  gloom 
Of  the  gigantic  pyramid  ?  or  who 
Rear'd  iu  huge  walls?  Oblivion  laughs,  and  says, 
The  prey  is  mine.— They  sleep,  and  never  more 
Tlieir  names  shall  strike  upon  the  ear  of  man, 

■  AllwllBii  to  th«  int  aMroBomical  obMrratimit  aada  bj  tb* 
ChaklMB  •hepherda. 
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Their  memory  bunt  its  fetters. 

Where  it  Rome  ? 
She  livet  but  in  tlie  tale  of  other  times; 
Her  proud  paTilions  are  the  hermit's  home, 
And  her  long  colonnades,  her  public  walks, 
Now  foindy  echo  to  the  pilgrim's  feet, 
Who  comes  to  muse  in  solitude,  and  trace, 
Through  the  rank  moss  rereal'd,  her  honoured  dutt. 
But  not  to  Rome  alone  has  fate  confined 
The  doom  of  ruin ;  cities  numberless, 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Carthage,  Babylon,  and  Troy, 
And  rich  Phcenicia— they  are  blotted  out, 
Ualf-rased  firom  memory,  and  their  very  name 
And  being  in  dispute. — Ila«  Athens  fallen  ? 
Is  polish'd  Greece  become  the  savage  seat 
Of  ignorance  and  sloih  7  and  shall  we  dare 


And  empire  seeks  another  hemisphere. 

Where  now  is  Britain? — Where  her  laurcU'd  names. 

Her  palaces  and  halls  ?    Dash'd  in  the  dust, 

Some  second  Vandal  hath  reduced  her  pride, 

And  with  one  big  recoil  hath  thrown  her  back 

To  primitive  barbarity. — Again, 

Through  her  depopulated  vales,  the  scream 

Of  bloody  Superstition  hollow  rings. 

And  the  scarol  native  to  the  tempest  howls 

Tlie  yell  of  deprecation.     O'er  her  marts, 

Her  crowded  ports,  broods  Silence;  and  tlie  cry 

Of  tlie  low  curlew,  and  the  pensive  dash 

Of  distant  billows,  breaks  alone  the  void. 

Even  as  the  savage  sits  upon  the  stone 

That  marks  where  stood  her  capitols,  and  hears 

The  bittern  booming  in  the  weeds,  he  shrinks 

From  tlie  dismaying  solitude. — Her  bards 

Sing  in  a  language  that  hath  perish'd ; 

And  their  wild  harps,  suspended  o'er  their  graves, 

Sigh  to  the  desert  winds  a  dying  strain. 

Meanwhile  the  Arts,  in  second  infancy. 

Rise  in  some  distant  clime,  and  then,  perchance 

Some  bold  adventurer,  fiU'd  v/iih  golden  dreams, 

Steering  his  bark  through  trackless  solitudes. 

Where,  to  his  wandering  thoughts,  no  daring  prow 

Hath  ever  plough'd  before, — espies  the  cliffis 

Of  fallen  Albion. — To  the  land  unknown 

He  journeys  joyful ;  and  perhaps  descries 

Some  vestige  of  her  ancient  stateliness; 

Then  he,  with  vain  conjecture,  fills  his  mind 

Of  the  unheard  of  race,  which  had  arrived 

At  silence  in  that  solitary  nook, 

Far  from  the  civil  world ;  and  sagely  sighs. 

And  moralizes  on  the  state  of  man. 

Still  on  its  march,  unnoticed  and  unfelt, 

Moves  on  our  being.     We  do  live  and  breatlie, 

And  we  are  gone.     The  spoiler  heeds  us  not. 

We  have  our  spring-time  and  our  rottenness; 

And  as  we  foil,  another  race  succeeds. 

To  perish  likewise. — Meanwhile  Nature  smiles — 

The  seasons  run  their  round. — The  sun  fulfils 

His  annual  course — and  Heaven  and  earth  remain 

Still  changing,  yet  unchanged— still  doom'd  to  feel 

Endless  mutation  in  perpetual  rest. 

Where  are  conceal'd  tlie  days  which  have  elapsed  7 


Hid  in  the  mighty  cavern  of  the  past. 
They  rise  upon  us  only  to  appal. 
By  indistinct  and  half-glimpsed  images. 
Misty,  gigantic,  huge,  obscure,  remole. 

Oh,  it  is  fearful,  on  the  midnight  couch, 

When  the  rude  rushhag  winds  forget  to  rave. 

And  tlie  pale  moon,  that  through  the  caaeoie 

Surveys  ilie  deepless  muser,  stamps  tbe  hoar 

Of  utter  silence !— it  is  fearful  then 

To  steer  the  mind,  in  deadly  solitude. 

Up  the  vague  stream  of  probability; 

To  wind  the  mighty  secrets  of  Ae  past. 

And  turn  the  key  of  Time ! — Oh !  who  can 

To  comprehend  the  vast,  the  awful  tmth. 

Of  the  eternity  ffuii  hath  gone  by. 

And  not  recoil  from  the  dismaying 

Of  human  impotence?    The  life  of 

Is  summ'd  in  birth-days  and  in  sepulchfcs: 

But  the  Eternal  God  had  no  beginning; 

He  hath  no  end.     Time  had  htxn  with  him 

For  everlasting,  ere  the  daedal  world 

Rose  from  the  gulf  in  lovdlineis.— Like  him 

It  knew  no  source,  like  him 't  wasuncrenie. 


What  is  it  then  T    The  past  Eternity ! 
We  comprehend  a  future  without  eod; 
We  feel  it  possible  that  even  yon  snn 
May  roll  for  ever :  but  we  shrink  amaiad — 
We  stand  aghast,  when  we  reflect  that  Tinu 
Knew  no  commencement; — that  heap  a^ 
And  million  upon  million,  without  end. 
And  we  shall  never  span  the  void  of  daym 
That  were,  and  are  not  but  in  retrospect. 
The  Past  is  an  unfothomable  depth. 
Beyond  the  span  of  tliougfat;  't  is  an 
Which  hath  no  mensuration,  but  hath 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

Change  of  days 
To  us  is  sensible ;  and  each  revolve 
Of  the  recording  sun  conducts  us  on 
Further  in  life,  and  nearer  to  our  goal. 
Not  so  with  Time, — mysterious  chronicler. 
He  knoweth  not  mutation ; — centuries 
Are  to  bis  being  as  a  day,  and  days 
As  centuries. — Time  past,  and  Time  to 
Are  always  equal ;  when  the  world 
God  had  existed  from  eternity. 


Now  look  on 
Myriads  of  ages  hence. — Hath  time  dapscd  r 
Is  he  not  standing  in  the  self-same  place 
Where  once  we  stood? — The  same  eternity 
Hath  gone  before  him,  and  is  yet  to  come; 
His  past  is  not  of  longer  span  than  onrs. 
Though  myriads  of  ages  intervened ; 
For  who  can  add  to  what  has  neither  mm. 
Nor  bound,  nor  source,  nor  estimate,  nor  endT 
Oh,  who  can  compass  the  Almighty  mind  ? 
Who  can  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  High  T 
In  speculations  of  an  altitude 
Sublime  as  this,  our  reason  stands  conical 
Foolish,  and  insignificant,  and  mean. 
Who  can  apply  the  futile  argument 
Of  finite  beings  to  infinity? 
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He  might  as  well  comprev  the  unirene 

Into  the  hollow  compaM  of  a  gourd, 

Scoop'd  out  hy  human  art;  or  bid  the  whale 

Drink  up  the  sea  it  twinu  in !— <Gao  the  lets 

Contain  the  greater?  or  the  dark  obscure 

Infold  the  glories  of  meridian  day  7 

What  does  Philosophy  impart  to  man 

But  undiscoTer'd  wonders ! — Let  her  soar 

Even  to  her  proudest  heights — to  where  she  caught 

The  soul  of  Newton  and  of  Socrates, 

She  but  extends  the  scope  of  wild  amaze 

And  admiration.     All  her  lessons  end 

In  wider  yiews  of  God's  unfathom'd  depths. 

Lo  !  the  unlettered  hind,  who  never  knew 

To  raise  hu  mind  excursire  to  the  heights 

Of  abstract  contemplation,  as  he  sits 

On  the  green  hillock  by  the  hedge-row  side, 

What  time  the  insect  swarms  are  murmuring. 

And  marks,  in  silent  thought,  the  broken  clouds 

That  fringe  with  loveliest  hues  the  evening  sky, 

Feels  in  his  soul  the  hand  of  Nature  rouse 

The  thrill  of  gratitude,  to  him  who  form'd 

The  goodly  prospect;  he  beholds  the  God 

Throned  in  the  west,  and  his  reposing  ear 

Hears  sounds  angelic  in  the  fitful  breeze 

That  Boats  through  neighbouring  copse  or  fairy  brake. 

Or  lingers  pla3^ul  on  the  haunted  stream. 

Go  with  the  cotter  to  his  winter  fire. 

Where  o'er  the  moors  the  loud  blast  whistles  shrill, 

And  the  hoarse  ban-dog  bays  the  icy  moon ; 

Mark  with  what  awe  he  lists  the  wild  uproar. 

Silent,  and  big  with  thought ;  and  hear  him  bless 

The  God  that  rides  on  the  tempestuous  clouds 

For  his  snug  hearth,  and  all  his  litlle  joys: 

Hear  him  compare  his  happier  lot  with  his 

Who  bends  his  way  across  the  wintry  wolds, 

A  poor  niglil-traveller,  while  the  dismal  snow 

Beats  in  his  face,  and,  dubious  of  his  path, 

He  slops,  and  thinks,  in  every  lengthening  blast. 

He  hears  some  village-mastiffs  distant  howl. 

And  se^  far  streaming,  some  lone  cottage  light; 

Then,  undeceived,  upturns  his  streaming  eyes. 

And  clasps  his  shivering  hands;  or,  overpowered. 

Sinks  on  the  frozen  ground,  weigh'd  down  with  sleep, 

From  which  the  hapless  wretch  shall  never  wake. 

Thus  tlie  poor  rustic  warms  his  heart  with  praise 

And  glowing  gratitude, — he  turns  to  bless, 

With  honest  warmth,  his  Maker  and  his  God  ! 

And  shall  it  e'er  be  said,  that  a  poor  hind. 

Nursed  in  the  lap  of  Ignorance,  and  bred 

In  want  and  labour,  glows  with  nobler  seal     * 

To  laud  his  Maker's  attributes,  while  he 

Whom  starry  Science  in  her  cradle  rock'd, 

And  Casialy  enchaslen'd  with  its  dews, 

Closes  his  eyes  upon  the  holy  word, 

And,  blind  to  all  but  arrogance  and  pride. 

Dares  to  declare  his  infidelity. 

And  openly  contemn  the  Lord  of  Hosts? 

What  is  philosophy,  if  it  impart 

Irreverence  for  the  Deity,  or  teach 

A  mortal  man  to  set  his  judgment  up 

Against  his  Makers  will  1— The  I'olygar, 

Who  kneels  to  sun  or  moon,  compared  with  him 

Who  thus  perverts  the  talents  he  enjoys. 

Is  the  most  bless'd  of  men !— O !  I  would  walk 


I  A  weary  journey,  to  tbe  furthest  verge 
Of  the  big  world,  to  kiss  that  good  man's  hand. 
Who,  in  the  blaze  of  wisdom  and  of  art. 
Preserves  a  lowly  mind ;  and  to  his  God, 
Feeling  the  sense  of  his  own  littleness, 
Is  as  a  child  in  meek  simplicity  ! 
What  is  the  pomp  of  learning  ?  the  parade 
Of  letters  and  of  tongues?  E'en  as  the  mists 
Of  the  grey  morn  before  the  rising  sun. 
That  pass  away  and  perish. 

Earthly  things 
Are  but  the  transient  pageants  of  an  hour ; 
And  earthly  pride  is  like  the  passing  flower. 
That  springs  to  fall,  and  blossoms  but  to  die. 
'T  is  as  the  tower  erected  on  a  cloud, 
Baseless  and  silly  as  the  school-hoy's  dream. 
.4gcs  and  epochs  that  destroy  our  pride. 
And  then  record  its  downfall,  what  are  they 
But  the  poor  creatures  of  man's  teeming  brain  ? 
Ilath  Heaven  its  ages  ?  or  doth  Heaven  preserve 
Its  stated  aeras  7  Doth  the  Omnipotent 
Hear  of  to-morrows  or  of  yesterdays  ? 
There  is  to  God  nor  future  nor  a  past; 
Throned  in  his  might,  all  times  to  him  arc  present ; 
He  hath  no  lapse,  no  past,  no  time  to  come ; 
He  sees  before  him  one  eternal  n»w. 
Time  moveth  not! — our  being 't  is  that  moves : 
And  we,  swift  gliding  down  life's  rapid  stream, 
Dream  of  swift  ages  and  revolving  years, 
Ordain'd  to  chronicle  our  parsing  days : 
So  the  young  sailor  in  the  gallant  bark, 
Scudding  before  the  wind,  beholds  the  coast 
Receding  from  his  eyes,  and  thinks  the  while, 
Struck  with  amaze,  that  he  is  motionless, 
And  that  the  land  is  sailing. 

Such,  alas ! 
Are  the  illusions  of  tliis  Proteus  life ; 
All,  all  is  false  :  through  every  phasis  still 
T  is  shadowy  and  deceitful.     It  assumes 

The  sembl-inces  of  things  and  specious  shapes; 
But  the  lost  traveller  might  as  soon  rely 

On  the  evasive  spirit  of  the  marsh. 

Whose  lantern  beams,  and  vanishes,  and  flits. 

O'er  bog,  and  rock,  and  pit,  and  hollow  way, 

.4s  we  on  its  appearances. 

On  earth 

There  is  nor  certainty  nor  stable  hope. 

As  well  the  weary  mariner,  whose  bark 

Is  toss'd  beyond  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 

Where  Storm  and  Darkness  hold  their  drear  domain. 

And  sunbeams  never  penetrate,  might  trust 

To  expectation  of  serener  skies. 

And  linger  in  the  very  jaws  of  death, 

Because  some  peevish  cloud  were  opening. 

Or  the  loud  storm  had  bated  in  its  rage ; 

As  we  look  forward  in  this  vale  of  tears 

To  permanent  delight — from  s^me  slight  glimpse 

Of  shadowy  unsubstantial  happiness. 

The  good  man's  hope  is  laid  far,  far  beyond 

The  sway  of  tempests,  or  the  furious  sweep 

Of  mortal  desolation. — He  beholds, 

Unapprehensive,  the  gigantic  stride 

Of  rampa^  Ruin,  or  the  unstable  waves 

Of  dark  Vicissitude. — Even  in  death, 

In  that  dread  hour,  when  with  a  giant  pang, 

Tearing  the  tender  fibres  of  the  heart, 
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The  immortal  spirit  struggles  to  be  free, 

Then,  even  then,  that  hope  forsakes  him  not, 

For  it  exists  beyond  the  narrow  verge 

OF  the  cold  sepulchre. — The  petty  joys 

Of  fleeting  life  indignantly  it  spum'd, 

And  rested  on  the  bosom  of  its  God. 

This  is  man's  only  reasonable  hope ; 

And  't  is  a  hope  which,  cherish'd  in  the  breast. 

Shall  not  be  disappointed. — Even  Me, 

The  Holy  One — Almighty — who  elanced 

The  rolling  world  along  its  airy  way, 

Even  He  will  deign  to  smile  upon  the  good, 

And  welcome  him  to  these  celestial  seats. 

Where  joy  and  gladnen  hold  their  changeless  reign. 

Thou,  proud  man!  look  upon  yon  starry  vault, 

Surrey  the  countless  gems  which  richly  stnd 

The  Night's  imperial  chariot; — telescopes 

Will  show  thee  myriads  more  innumerous 

Than  the  sea-sand; — each  of  those  little  lamps 

Is  the  great  source  of  light,  the  central  sun 

Koand  which  some  other  mighty  sisterhood 

Of  planets  travel,  every  planet  stock'd 

With  living  beings  impotent  as  thee. 

Now,  proud  man !  now,  where  is  thy  greatness  fled  ? 

What  art  thou  in  the  scale  of  universe? 

Less,  less  than  nothing ! — Yet  of  thee  the  God 

Who  built  this  wondrous  frame  of  wodds  is  careful, 

As  well  as  of  the  moidicant  who  begs 

The  leavings  of  thy  table.     And  shalt  thou 

Lift  up  thy  thankless  spirit,  and  contemn 

lib  hearenly  providence?  Deluded  fool ! 

Even  now  the  thunderbolt  is  wing'd  with  death. 

Even  now  thou  totterest  on  the  brink  of  hdl. 

How  insignificant  is  mortal  man. 

Bound  to  the  hasty  pinions  of  an  hour  ; 

Row  poor,  how  trivial  in  the  vast  conceit 

Of  infinite  duration,  boundless  space ! 

God  of  the  universe !  Almighty  one  ! 

Thou  who  dost  walk  upon  the  winged  winds. 

Or  with  the  storm  thy  rugged  charioteer, 

Swift  and  impetuous  as  the  northern  blast, 

Ridest  from  pole  to  pole  ;  Thou  who  dost  hold 

The  forked  lightnings  in  thine  awfiil  grasp, 

And  reinest-in  the  earthquake,  when  thy  wrath 

Goes  down  towards  erring  man,  I  wonld  address 

To  Thee  my  parting  paean  :  for  of  Thee, 

Great  beyond  comprehension,  who  thyself 

Art  Time  and  Space,  sublime  Infinitude, 

Of  Thee  has  been  my  song — "With  awe  I  kneel 

Trembling  before  the  footstool  of  thy  state, 

My  God  !  my  Father?— I  will  sing  to  Thee! 

A  hymn  of  laud,  a  solemn  canticle, 

Ere  on  the  cypress  wreath,  which  overshades 

The  throne  of  Death,  1  hang  my  mournful  lyre, 

And  give  its  wild  strings  to  the  desert  gale. 

Rise,  Son  of  Salem !  rise,  and  join  the  strain  ; 

Sweep  to  accordant  tones  thy  tuneful  harp. 

And,  leaving  vain  laments,  arouse  thy  soul 

To  exultation.     Sing,  hosanna  sing, 

And  hallelujah,  for  the  Lord  is  great 

And  full  of  mercy  I  He  has  thought  of  man ; 

Tea,  compass'd  round  with  countless  worlds,  has  thought 

Of  we  poor  worms,  that  batten  in  tlie  dews 

Of  mom,  and  perish  ere  the  noon-day  sun. 

Sing  to  the  Lord,  for  he  is  merciful : 

He  gave  the  Nubian  lion  but  to  live, 


To  rage  its  hour,  and  perish ;  but  on  man 

He  layish'd  immortality,  and  Heaven. 

The  eagle  falls  from  her  aerial  tower. 

And  mingles  with  irrevocable  diut : 

But  man  from  death  springs  joyful. 

Springs  up  to  life  and  to  eternity. 

Oh  that,  insensate  of  the  favouring  boon. 

The  great  exclusive  privilege  bestow'd 

On  ns  unworthy  trifles,  men  should  dare 

To  treat  with  slight  regard  the  proffei'd  Heaven, 

And  urge  the  lenient,  but  AU-Jnst,  to  swear 

In  wrath,  ■  They  shall  not  enter  in  my  rest  1* 

Might  I  address  the  supplicative  strain, 

To  thy  high  fooi-xtool,  I  would  pray  that  dtoa 

Wouldst  pity  the  deluded  wanderers, 

And  fold  them,  ere  they  perish,  in  thy  flock. 

Yea,  I  would  bid  thee  pity  them,  through  Him 

Thy  well-beloved,  who,  upon  the  cross. 

Bled  a  dead  sacrifice  for  human  sin. 

And  paid,  with  bitter  agony,  the  debt 

Of  primitive  transgression. 

Oh !  I  shrink. 
My  very  soul  doth  shrink,  when  I  reflect 
That  the  time  hastens,  when  in  vengeance  cloihad, 
Tliou  shalt  come  down  to  stamp  the  seal  of  fate 
On  erring  mortal  man.     Thy  chariot  wbeds 
Then  shall  rebound  to  earth's  remotest  caves. 
And  stormy  ocean  from  hb  bed  shall  start 
At  the  appalling  summons.     Oh !  how  dread. 
On  the  dark  eye  of  miserable  man. 
Chasing  his  sins  in  secrecy  and  gloom. 
Will  burst  the  effulgence  of  the  opening  HeaTcn; 
When  to  the  brazen  trumpets  deafening  roar. 
Thou  and  thy  daszling  cohorts  shall  descend. 
Proclaiming  the  fulfilment  of  the  word! 
The  dead  shall  surt  aMonish'd  from  their  sleep ! 
The  sepulchres  shall  groan  and  yield  their  prey. 
The  bellowing  floods  shall  disembogue  their  diaife 
Of  human  victims. — From  tlie  farthest  nook 
Of  the  wide  world  shall  troop  their  risen  souls. 
From  him  whose  bones  are  bleaching  in  the  waste 
Of  polar  solitudes,  or  him  whose  corpse, 
Whelm'd  in  the  loud  Atlantic's  vexed  tides. 
Is  wash'd  on  some  Carribean  prominence. 
To  the  lone  tenant  of  some  secret  cell 
In  the  Pacific's  vast     •     *     •     realm. 
Where  never  plummet's  sound  was  heard  to  part 
The  wilderness  of  water ;  they  shall  come 
To  greet  the  solemn  advent  of  the  Judge. 
Thou  first  shalt  summon  the  elected  saints 
To  their  apportion'd  Heaven !  and  thy  Son, 
At  thy  rij^lit  hand,  shall  smile  with  conscioas  joy 
On  all  his  past  distresses,  when  for  them 
He  bore  humanity's  severest  pangs. 
Then  shalt  thou  seize  the  avenging  scymitar. 
And,  with  a  roar  so  loud  and  horrible 
As  the  stem  earthquake's  monitory  votee. 
The  wicked  shall  be  driven  to  tfieir  abode, 
Down  the  immitigable  gulf,  to  wail 
And  gnash  their  teeth  in  en^lless  agony. 


Rear  thou  aloft  thy  standard, — Spirit,  rear 
Thy  flag  on  high! — Invincible  and  throned 
In  unparticipated  might.     Beh<^d 
Earth's  proudest  boasts,  beneath  thy  silent  sway. 
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Sweep  headlong  to  destroction;  thoa  the  while, 

UDmoTcd  and  heedless,  thou  dost  hear  the  rush 

Of  mighty  generations  as  they  pass 

To  the  broad  gulf  of  ruin,  and  dost  stamp 

Thy  signet  on  them,  and  they  rise  no  more. 

Who  shall  contend  with  Time — unvanquish'd  Time, 

The  conqueror  of  conquerors,  and  lord 

Of  desolation? — Lo !  the  shadows  fly. 

The  hours  and  days,  and  years  and  centuries. 

They  fly,  they  fly,  and  nations  rise  and  fall. 

The  young  are  old,  the  old  are  in  their  graves. 

Heard'st  thou  that  shout!  It  rent  the  vaulted  skies ; 

It  was  the  voice  of  people, — mighty  crowds — 

Again!  't  is  husli'd— Time  speaks,  and  all  is  hush'd  j 

In  the  vast  multitude  now  reigns  alone 

Unruffled  solitude.     They  all  are  still ; 

All— yea,  the  whole — the  incalculable  mass, 

Still  as  the  ground  that  clasps  their  cold  remains. 

Rear  thoa  aloft  thy  standard— Spirit,  rear 
Thy  flag  on  high !  and  glory  in  thy  strength. 
But  dost  thou  know  the  season  yet  shall  come. 
When  from  its  base  tliine  adamantine  throne 
Shall  tumble;  when  thine  arm  shall  cease  to  strike. 
Thy  voice  forget  its  petrifying  power ; 
When  saints  shall  shout,  and  Time  sfiall  be  no  more. 
Yea,  he  dolh  come — the  mighty  champion  comes, 
Whose  potent  spear  shall  give  thee  thy  death-wound, 
Shall  crush  the  conqueror  of  conquerors, 
And  desolate  stem  [desolation's  lord. 
I^!  where  he  cometh!  the  Messiah  comes! 
The  king!  the  Comforter!  the  Christ!— Ue  comes 
To  burst  the  bonds  of  death,  and  overturn 
The  power  of  Time.— Hark!  the  trumpet's  blast 
Rings  o'er  the  heavens !— They  rise,  the  myriads  rise- 
Even  from  their  graves  they  spring,  and  buret  the  chains 
Of  torpor — He  has  ransom'd  them. 

Forgotten  generations  live  again, 
Assume  the  bodily  shapes  ihey  own'd  of  old, 
Beyond  the  flood : — the  righteous  of  their  times 
Embrace  and  weep,  they  weep  the  tears  of  joy. 
The  sainted  mother  wakes,  and  in  her  lap 
Clasps  her  dear  babe,  the  partner  of  her  grave, 
And  heritor  with  her  of  Heaven, — a  flower 
Wash'd  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  from  the  stain 
Of  native  guilt,  even  in  its  early  bud. 
And  hark!  those  strains,  how  solemnly  serene 
They  fall,  as  from  the  skies— at  distance  fall- 
Again  more  loud— The  hallelujah's  swell; 
The  newly-risen  catch  the  joyful  sound ; 
They  glow,  they  burn ;  and  now  with  one  accord 
BursU  forth  sublime  from  every  mouth  the  song 
Of  praise  to  God  on  high,  and  to  the  Lamb 
Who  bled  for  mortals. 


Yet  there  is  peace  for  man.— Yea,  there  is  peace 
Even  in  this  noisy,  this  unsettled  scene ; 
When  from  the  crowd,  and  from  the  city  far, 
Haply  he  may  be  set  (in  his  late  walk 
O'eriaken  with  deep  thought)  beneath  the  boughs 
Of  honeysuckle,  when  the  sun  is  gone. 
And  with  (ixt  eye,  and  wistful  he  surveys 
The  solemn  shadows  of  the  Heavens  sail, 


And  thinks  the  season  yet  shall  come,  when  Time 
Will  waft  him  to  repose,  to  deep  repose, 
Far  from  the  unquietness  of  life — from  noise 
And  tumult  far— beyond  the  flying  clouds. 
Beyond  the  stars,  and  all  this  passing  scene. 
Where  change  shall  cease,  and  time  shall  be  no  more. 


THE  CHRISTIAD, 

A  DIVINE  POEM. 


Thu  WDS  ih«  work  wblch  the  ■aihor  had  moit  at  hetrt,  Hl»  riper 
jiiJfiaeoi  woBid  probably  haTO  peroulved  tfaat  the  tabjoct  wai  Ul 
choMD.  What  U  said  to  well  in  the  Cenimra  Llteraria  of  all 
ikTiptaral  tabjects  for  narrativa  poetry,  applim  peculiarly  to  tbii. 
■  Any  thin0  taken  rrom  it,  learet  the  story  Imperfect ;  any  thing 
added  to  it,  ditguttt  and  aImo«t  thockt  at  ai  Impioat.  At  Onar 
■aid  of  ihe  Alexandrian  Library,  we  may  tay  of  tucb  wrltingi;  If 
they  contain  only  what  it  in  the  Scriptaret,  they  are  •nperflnont ; 
If  what  it  not  in  them,  they  are  faUe.«-It  may  be  added,  that 
the  mi&iare  of  mythology  makea  trnth  iuelf  appear  fabaioiu. 

There  is  great  power  fa  the  ovecntlon  of  thit  fragment.— In  editing 
thete  remaint,  I  hare,  with  that  decorniu  which  it  it  to  be  withed 
all  editort  wonid  observe,  absuined  from  informing  the  reader 
what  he  it  to  admire  and  what  he  it  not ;  bat  I  cannot  refrain 
from  saying  that  the  two  latt  ttaazat  greatly  affected  ne,  when  I 
ditooTored  them  written  on  the  leaf  of  a  different  book,  and  ap- 
parently long  after  the  first  canto  ;  and  greatly  shall  I  be  mis- 
taken if  they  do  not  affect  the  reader  alto.— R.  Sovthbt. 


BOOK]. 


I. 

I  SING  the  Cross!- Ye  white-robed  angel  choirs, 
Who  know  the  chords  of  harmony  to  sweep. 

Ye  who  o'er  holy  David's  varying  wires 

Were  wont  of  old  your  hovering  watch  to  keep. 
Oh,  now  descend!  and  with  your  harplngs  deep, 

Pouring  sublime  the  full  symphonious  stream 
Of  music,  such  as  soothes  the  saint's  last  sleep, 
Awake  my  slumbering  »piiit  from  its  dream, 

And  teach  me  how  to  exalt  the  high  mysterious  theme. 

n. 

Monm  !  Salem,  mourn!  low  lies  thine  humbled  state. 
Thy  glittering  fanes  are  levelled  with  the  ground ! 

Fallen  is  thy  pride !— Thioe  halls  are  desolate! 

Where  erst  was  heard  the  timbrel's  sprightly  soimd, 
And  frolic  pleasures  tripp'd  the  nightly  round. 

There  breeds  the  wild  fox  lonely, — and  aghast 
Stands  the  mute  pilgrim  at  the  void  profound, 

Unbroke  by  noise,  save  when  the  hurrying  blast 
Sighs,  like  a  spirit,  deep  along  the  cheerless  waste. 

ni. 

It  is  for  this,  proud  Solyma !  tliy  towers 
Lie  crumbling  in  the  dust ;  for  this  forlorn 

Thy  genius  waib  along  thy  desert  bowers. 
While  stern  Destruction  laughs,  as  if  in  scorn, 
That  tliou  didst  dare  insult  God's  eldest  bora : 

And,  with  most  bitter  persecuting  ire. 

Pursued  his  foouteps  till  the  last  day-dawn 

Rose  on  his  fortunes— and  thou  saw'st  the  fire 
That  came  to  light  tlic  world,  in  one  great  flash  expire. 
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IV. 

Oh !  for  a  pencil  dipt  in  living  light. 
To  paint  the  agonies  that  Jesus  bore ! 

Oh !  for  the  long-lost  harp  of  Jesse's  might. 

To  hymn  the  Saviour's  praise  from  shore  to  shore, 
While  seraph  hosts  the  lofty  p^ean  pour, 

And  Heaven  enraptured  lists  the  loud  acclaim! 
May  a  frail  mortal  dare  the  theme  explore? 

May  he  to  human  ears  his  weak  song  frame? 
Oh !  may  he  dare  to  ting  Messiah's  glorious  name  7 

V. 

Spirits  of  pity!  mild  crusaders,  come! 

Buoyant  on  clouds  around  your  minstrel  float, 
And  give  him  eloquence  who  else  were  dumb. 

And  raise  to  feeling  and  to  fire  his  note! 

And  thou,  Urania!  who  dost  still  devote 
Thy  nights  and  days  to  God's  eternal  shrine, 

Whose  mild  eyes  'lumined  what  Isaiah  wrote, 
Throw  o'er  thy  Bard  that  solemn  stole  of  thine. 
And  clothe  him  for  the  fight  with  energy  divine. 

VI. 
When  from  the  temple's  lofty  summit  prone, 

Satan  o'ercome,  fell  down ;  and  'throned  there. 
The  son  of  God  confest,  in  splendour  shone; 

Swift  as  the  glancing  sunbeam  cuts  the  air, 

Mad  with  defeat,  and  yelling  his  despair, 
•  «  «  • 

Fled  the  stem  king  of  Hell — and  with  the  glare 
Of  gliding  meteors,  ominous  and  red. 
Shot  athwart  the  clouds  tliat  gather'd  round  his  head. 

VII. 
Right  o'er  the  Euxine,  and  that  gulf  which  late 

The  rude  Massagets  adored,  he  bent 
His  northering  course,  while  round,  in  dusky  state 
The  assembling  fiends  their  snmmon'd  troops  aug- 
ment. 
Clothed  in  dark  misto,  upon  their  way  they  went; 
While,  as  they  passed  to  regions  more  severe. 

The  Lapland  sorcerer  swell'd  with  loud  lament 
The  solitary  gale,  and,  fill'd  with  fear, 
The  howling  dogs  bespoke  unholy  spirits  near. 

VIU. 
Where  the  North  Pole,  in  moody  solitude. 

Spreads  her  huge  tracks  and  froien  wastes  around, 
There  ice-rocks  piled  aloft,  in  order  rude. 

Form  a  gigantic  hall,  where  never  sound 

Startled  dull  Silence'  ear,  save  when  profound 
The  smoke-frost  mutter'd :  there  drear  Cold  for  aye 

Thrones  him, — and  fix'd  on  his  primaeval  mound, 
Ruin,  the  giant,  sits;  while  stem  Dismay 
Stalks  like  some  woe-stmck  man  along  the  desert  way. 

IX. 

In  tluit  drear  spot,  grim  Desolation's  lair, 
No  sweet  remain  of  life  encheers  the  sight ; 

The  dancing  heart's  blood  in  an  instant  there 
Would  freeseto  marble.— Mingling  day  and  night 
(Sweet  interchange,   which  makes  our  labours 
light) 

Are  there  unknown;  while  in  the  summer  skies 
The  sun  rolls  ceaseless  round  his  heavenly  height, 

Nor  ever  sets  till  from  the  scene  he  flies, 
And  leaves  the  long  bleak  night  of  half  tlie  year  to  rise. 


'T  was  there,  yet  shuddering  firom  die  bumii^  lake, 

Satan  had  fix'd  their  next  consistory. 
When  parting  last  he  fondly  hoped  to  shake 

Messiah's  constancy, — and  thus  to  free 

The  powers  of  darkness  from  the  dread  decree 
Of  bondage  brought  by  him,  and  eimunveat 

The  unerring  ways  of  Him  whose  eye  can  see 
The  womb  of  Time,  and,  in  its  embryo  pent, 
Discern  the  colours  clear  of  every  dark  evenL 

XI. 
Here  the  stem  monarch  atay'd  his  rapid  flight. 

And  his  thick  hosu,  as  with  a  jetty  pall. 
Hovering,  obscured  the  north  star's  peaceful  light. 

Waiting  on  wing  their  haughr^  chief  tain'a  cmll. 

He,  meanwhile,  dovmward,  with  a  sullen  £dl, 
Dropt  on  the  echoing  ice.     Instant  the  sound 

OF  their  broad  vans  was  hosh'd,  and  o'er  the  hail, 
Vast  and  obscure,  tlte  gloomy  cohorts  bound. 
Till  wedged  in  ranks,  the  seat  of  Satan  they  aurrainid. 

XII. 

High  on  a  solium  of  the  solid  wave, 

Prankt  with  rade  shapes  by  the  fiantastic  frost. 
He  stood  in  ulencc; — now  keen  thoughts  engrave 

Dark  figures  on  his  front ;  and,  tempest-toat. 

He  fears  to  say  that  every  hope  ts  lost. 
Meanwhile  the  multitude  as  death  are  mute : 

So,  ere  the  tempest  on  Malacca's  coast. 
Sweet  Quiet,  gently  touching  her  soft  lute. 
Stags  to  the  whispering  waves  the  prelude  to  dispnle. 

XIII. 
At  length  collected,  o'er  the  dark  Divan 

The  arch-fiend  glanced,  as  by  the  Boreal  blaae 
Their  downcast  brows  were  seen,  and  thus  began 
His  fierce  harangue :— Spirits!  our  better  days 
Are  now  elapsed;  Moloch  and  Belial's  praiae 
Shall  sound  no  more  in  groves  by  myriads  trod. 
Lo!   the  light  breaks!  — The  astonish'd  natioM 
gaze ! 
For  us  is  lifted  high  the  avenging  rod ! 
For,  spirits,  this  is  He,— this  is  the  Son  of  God! 

XIV. 

What  then  !— shall  Satan's  spirit  croncfa  to  fear? 

Shall  he  who  shook  the  pillars  of  God's  reign 
Drop  from  his  unnerved  arm  the  hostile  spear? 

Madness!  The  very  thought  would  make  me  fea 

To  tear  the  spanglets  from  yon  gaudy  plain. 
And  huri  them  at  their  Maker!— Fix'd  as  fiate 

I  am  his  Foe ! — Tea,  though  his  pride  should  de^ 
To  soothe  mine  ire  with  half  his  regal  state. 
Still  would  I  bum  with  fixt,  unalterable  hate. 

XV. 
Now  hear  the  issue  of  my  cunt  emprise: 

When  from  our  last  sad  synod  1  look  flight, 
Biioy'd  with  false  hopes,  in  some  deep-laid  disguise. 

To  tempt  this  vaunted  Holy  One  lo  write 

His  own  self-condemiution ;  in  the  plight 
Of  aged  man  in  the  lone  wilderness. 

Gathering  a  few  stray  sticks,  1  met  bis  sight. 
And,  leaning  on  my  slalf,  seem'd  much  to  gaess 
What  cause  could  mortal  bring  to  that  forlorn 
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XVI. 
Then  thus  in  homely  guise  I  featly  framed 

My  lowly  speech : — •  Good  sir,  what  leads  this  way 
Tour  wandering  steps  ?  Must  hapless  chance  be  blamed 

That  you  so  far  from  haunt  of  mortals  stray? 

Here  have  I  dwelt  for  many  a  lingering  day. 
Nor  trace  of  man  hare  seen ;  but  how  !  methought 

Thou  wert  the  youth  on  whom  God's  holy  ray 
I  saw  descend  in  Jordan,  when  John  taught 
That  he  to  fallen  man  the  saving  promise  brought.* 

xvn. 

•  I  am  that  man,i  said  Jesus,  ■  I  am  He ! 

But  truce  to  questions — Canst  thou  point  my  feet 
To  some  low  hut,  if  haply  such  there  be 

In  this  wild  labyrinth,  where  I  may  meet 

With  homely  greeting,  and  may  sit  and  eat; 
For  forty  days  I  have  tarried  fasting  here, 

Hid  in  the  dark  glens  of  this  lone  retreat, 
And  now  I  hunger;  and  my  fainting  ear 
Longs  much  to  greet  the  sound  of  fountains  gashing 
ndar.- 

XVIII. 
>Then  thus  I  answer'd  wily :— •  If,  indeed. 

Son  of  our  God  thou  he'st,  what  need  to  seek 
For  food  from  men  7 — Lo !  on  these  flint  stones  feed. 

Bid  them  be  bread  !  Open  thy  lips  and  speak 

And  living  rills  from  yon  parch'd  rock  will  break." 
Instant  as  I  had  spoke,  hi»  piercing  eye 

Fix'd  on  my  face;— the  blood  forsook  my  cheek, 
I  could  not  bear  his  gaze !  my  mask  slipp'd  by ; 
I  would  have  shonn'd  his  look,  hnt  had  not  power  to  fly. 

XIX. 
Then  he  rebuked  me  with  the  holy  word — 

Accursed  sounds',  but  now  my  native  pride 
Retum'd,  and  by  no  foolish  qualm  deterr'd, 

I  bore  him  from  the  mountain's  woody  sido* 

Up  to  the  summit,  where  extending  wide 
Kingdoms  and  cities,  palaces  and  fanes. 

Bright  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams,  were  descried; 
And  in  gay  dance,  amid  luxuriant  plains, 
Tripp'd  to  the  jocund  reed  the  emasculated  swains. 

XX. 

«  Behold,*  I  cried,  « these  glories!  scenes  divine! 

Thou  whose  sad  prime  in  pining  want  decays; 
And  these,  O  rapture!  these  shall  all  be  thine, 

If  thou  wilt  give  to  me,  not  God,  the  praise. 

Hath  he  not  given  to  indigence  Uiy  days  ? 
Is  not  thy  portion  peril  here  and  pain  I 

Oh  I  leave  his  temples,  shun  his  wounding  ways? 
Seize  the  tiara !  these  mean  weeds  disdain. 
Kneel,  kneel,  thou  man  of  woe,  and  peace  and  splen- 
dour gain.n 

XXI. 

«  Is  it  not  written,*  sternly  he  replied, 

«  Tempt  not  the  Lord  thy  God  ?•  Frowning  ha  spake, 
And  instant  sounds,  as  of  the  ocean  tide, 

Rose,  and  the  whirlwind  from  its  prison  brake. 

And  caught  me  up  aloft,  till  in  one  flake, 
The  sidelong  volley  met  my  swift  career. 

And  smote  me  earthward. — Jove  himself  might 
quake 
A*  such  a  fall :  my  sinews  crack'd,  and  near 
Obscure  and  diay  sounds  seem'd  ringing  in  mme  ear.     | 


xxn. 

Senseless  and  stunn'd  I  lay :  till,  casting  round 
Biy  half  unconscious  gaze,  I  saw  the  foe 

Borne  on  a  car  of  roses,  to  the  ground, 
By  volant  angels;  and  as  sailing  slow 
He  sunk,  the  hoary  battlement  below, 

While  on  the  tall  spire  slept  the  slant  sun-beam, 
Sweet  on  the  enamoured  zephyr  was  the  flow 

Of  heavenly  instruments.     Such  strains  oft  seem, 
On  star-light  hill,  to  soothe  the  Syrian  shepherd's  dream. 

xxin. 

I  saw  blaspheming.    Hate  renewed  my  strength ; 
I  smote  the  ether  with  my  iron  wing. 

And  left  the  accursed  scene. — ^Arrived  at  length 
In  these  drear  halls,  to  ye,  my  peers  1 1  bring 
The  tidings  of  defeat.     Hell's  haughty  king 

Thrice  vanquish'd,  baffled,  smitten  and  disma/d ! 

0  shame !  Is  this  the  hero  who  could  fling 
Defiance  at  his  Maker,  while  array'd. 

High  o'er  the  walls  of  light,  rebellion's  banners  play'd ! 

XXIV. 
Yet  shall  not  Heaven's  bland  minions  triumph  long ; 

Hell  yet  shall  have  revenge.— O  glorious  sight ! 
Prophetic  visions  on  my  fancy  throng. 

1  see  wild  Agony's  lean  finger  write 

Sad  figures  on  his  forehead !— Keenly  bright 
Revenge's  flambeau  bums !  Now  in  his  eyes 

Stand  the  hot  tears,— immantled  in  the  night, 
Lo!  he  retires  to  mourn! — I  hear. his  cries! 
He  faints— he  falls— and,  lo!— 't  is  true,  ye  powers,  he 
dies. 

XXV. 
Thus  spake  the  chieftain,— and  as  if  he  viewed 

The  scene  he  pictured,  with  his  foot  advanced. 
And  chest  inflated,  motionless  be  stood. 
While  under  his  uplifted  shield  he  glanced 
With  straining  eye-ball  fix'd,  like  one  entranced, 
On  viewless  air ; — thither  the  dark  platoon 

Gazed  wondering,  nothing  seen,  save  when  there 
danced 
The  northern  flash,  or  fiend  late  fled  from  noon, 
Darken'd  the  disk  of  the  descending  moon. 

XXVI. 
Silence  crept  stilly  through  the  ranks. — The  bKete 

Spake  most  distinctly.     As  the  sailor  stands. 
When  all  the  midnight  gasping  from  the  seas 
Break  boding  sobs,  and  to  his  sight  expands 
High  on  the  shrouds  the  spirit  that  commands 
The  ocean-farer's  life;  so  stiff— so  sear 

Stood  each  dark  power ; — while  through  their  nu- 
merous bands 
Beat  not  one  heart,  and  mingling  hope  and  fear 
Now  told  them  all  was  lost,  now  bade  revenge  appear. 

xxvn. 

One  there  was  there,  whose  loud  defying  tongue 
Not  hope  nor  fear  had  silenced,  but  the  swell 

Of  over-boiling  malice.    Utterance  long 

His  pafuon  mock'd,  and  long  he  strove  to  tell 
His  lalyturing  ir^;  still  syllable  none  fell 

From  his  pale  quivering  lip;  but  died  away 
For  very  fury  ;  from  each  hollow  cell 

Half  sprang  hb  eyes,  that  cast  a  flamy  ray, 
And  •  •  •  • 
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XXVIII. 
■  This  comes,*  at  length  buret  from  the  furious  chief, 

•  This  comes  of  distant  counsels!    Here  behold 
The  fruits  of  wily  cunning !  tlte  relief 
Which  coward  policy  would  fein  unfold, 
To  soothe  the  powers  that  warr'd  with  Heaven  of 
old! 
O  wise!  O  potent!  O  sagacious  snare! 

And,  lo!  our  prince — the  mighty  and  the  bold. 
There  stands  he,  spell-struck,  gaping  at  the  air, 
While  Heaven  subverts  liis  reign,  and  plants  her  stand- 
ard there.* 

XXIX. 
Here,  as  recovered,  Satan  fix'd  his  eye 

Full  on  the  speaker ;  dark  it  was  and  stem  ; 
He  wrapt  his  black  vest  round  him  gloomily^ 
And  stood  like  one  whom  vreighiiest  thoughts,  con- 
cern. 
Him  Moloch  mark'd,  and  strove  again  to  turn 
His  soul  to  rage.     «  Behold,  behold, »  he  cried, 

-  The  lord  of  Hell,  who  bade  these  legions  spurn 
Almighty  rule— behold  he  lays  aside 
The  spear  of  just  revenge,  and  brinks,  by  man  defied.n 

XXX. 

Thus  ended  Moloch,  and  his  (burning)  tongue 
Hung  quivering,  as  if  (mad)  to  quench  its  heat 

In  slaughter.     So,  his  native  wilds  among. 
The  famish'd  tiger  pants,  when,  near  his  seat, 
Press'd  on  the  sands,  he  marks  the  traveller's  feet. 

Instant  low  murmure  rose,  and  many  a  sword 
Had  from  its  scabbard  sprung ;  but  toward  the  seat 

Of  the  arch-fiend  all  turn'd  with  one  accord. 
As  loud  he  thus  harangued  the  sanguinary  horde. 


Ye  powers  of  Hell,  I  am  no  coward.  I  proved  this  of 
old.  Who  led  your  forces  against  the  armies  of  Jeho- 
vah T  Who  coped  with  Ithuricl  and  the  tlmnders  of  the 
Almighty?  Who,  when  stunned  and  confused  ye  lay  on 
the  burning  lake,  who  first  awoke  and  collected  your 
scattered  powers?  Lastly,  who  led  you  across  iMe  un- 
fothomable  abyas  to  this  delightful  world,  and  estab- 
lished that  reign  here  which  now  totters  to  its  base? 
How,  therefore,  dares  yon  treacherous  fiend  to  cast  a 
stain  on  Satan's  brawry  ?  he  who  preys  only  on  the  de- 
fbnceless— who  sucks  the  blood  of  infants,  and  delights 
only  in  acts  of  ignoble  cruelty  and  unequal  contention. 
Away  with  the  boaster  who  never  joins  in  action,  but, 
like  a  cormorant,  hovers  over  the  field  to  feed  upon  the 
wounded,  and  overwhelm  the  dying.  True  bravery  is 
as  remote  from  rashness  as  from  hesitation;  let  us 
counsel  coolly,  but  let  us  execute  our  counselled  pur- 


poses detcrminately.  In  power  we  have  learnt,  by  dai 
experiment  which  lost  us  Heaven,  that  we  are  iofirior 
to  the  TTiunder-bearer:  In  subtlety— in  subtlety  aloee 
we  are  his  equals.    Open  war  is  imposable. 


Thus  we  shall  pierce  our  conqueror,  through  thence 
Which  as  himself  he  loves;  thus  if  we  fall, 

We  fall  not  with  the  anguish,  the  disgra^ 
Of  falling  unrcveilged.    The  stirring  call 
Of  vengeance  riiTgs  within  me '  Warriors  all, 

The  word  is  vengeance,  and  the  spur  despair. 
Away  the  coward  wiles!— Deaths  coal-black  pill 

Be  now  our  standard !— Be  our  torch  tlie  glare 
Of  cities  fired !  our  fifes,  the  shrieks  that  fill  the  airl 

Him  answering  rose  Mecasphim,  who  of  old, 
Far  in  the  silence  of  Cbaldea's  groves. 

Was  vrorshipp'd,  God  of  Fire,  with  chamu  imtsld 
And  mystery.     His  wandering  spirit  roves,  i 

Now  vainly  searching  for  the  flame  it  Una, 

And  sils  and  mourns  like  some  white-robed  tire 
Where  stood  his  temple,  and  where  fragrant  do»Bi 

And  cinnamon  upheap'd  the  sacred  pyre, 
And  nightly  magi  wstch'd  the  everlastiog  fire.  , 

Be  waved  his  robe  of  flame,  he  erased  bit  breast,  , 
And  sighing— his  papyrus  scarf  surrey'd. 

Woven  Willi  dark  characters;  then  thus addros'd  ^ 

The  troubled  council :  I 

-I. 

Thus  far  have  I  pursued  my  solemn  theme 

With  self-rewarding  toil,  thus  far  haveaoog 
Of  god-like  deeds,  far  loftier  than  beseem 

The  lyre  >fhich  I  in  early  days  have  stnag; 

And  now  my  spirits  faint,  and  I  ban  hnnc 
The  shell,  that  solaced  me  in  saddest  hour,  | 

On  the  dark  cypress !  and  the  strings  which  nmg 
With  -Jesus'  praise,  their  harpings  now  are  o  er,        ^ 
Or,  when  the  breese  comes  by,  moan,  and  are  h«aid  so  [ 
more.  i 


And  must  the  harp  of  Jodah  sleep  again! 

Shall  I  no  more  re-animato  the  lay? 
Oh !  thou  who  visitest  the  sons  of  men, 

Thou  who  dost  listen  when  the  humble  ptay, 

One  little  space  prolong  my  moumftil  day. 
One  little  lapse  suspend  thy  last  decree!    • 

I  am  a  youthful  traveller  in  the  way,  * 

And  this  slight  boon  would  consecrate  to  ihee. 
Ere  I  with  Death  shake  hands,  and  smile  that  I  aa  Wt 


THE  END. 


